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TO : 
His Royal Highnels. 

GREAT SIR, 

Tuſtly eſteem it a Peculiar Happineſs, that Y ou were 
pleagd to Accept of the Patronage of this Work : For 
hereby You exemft me from that Hardſhip which 
| attends moſt Dedicators , of Inventing the Virtues 
they Celebrate. | THEE 

But tho Your Intrinfick Excellence and Real Worth takes 
away all Poſſibility of Flattery , yet being convinced that 
whatever I can ſay, falls ſhort of Your Merit, I Bluſh as 
much at my Incapacity of giving Tou Your juſt Due, as I ſhould 
at aſcribing more than He deſerved to another. 

Your Early Years, GREAT SIR, ſhew'd Your Skill and 
Conduct in Arms, as well as the Greatneſs of Your Courage 
and Love for Glory ; and twas an. uncommon Happineſs your 
Bravery was more than once blefl with, by Your own Perſonal 
TV alcur to Save Your Royal Brother, Rout the Enemies 1 Troops, 

and Change the Fate of the Battle. 8 

Aſter this, when Tour Happy Alliance with Your Royal 
Conſort, Our preſent Gracious and Moft Excellent Q vs EN, 
had made Tou Ours, the You were always ready to offer Your 
Self to Command Our Armies or our Fleets, yet when ae de- 
ayd our Selves the Happineſs of Your Conquering for 1s 
Abroad, Jou ſet Your Self to ſhew us an Iluſtrious E xample 
of Virtue and Goodneſs at Home; and prowd Your Self to be 
as much, above Pride and Revenge here, as Tou would have 
been without Fear or Surprize there. 

Great within Your Selves Alone, Your Royal Conſort 


and Your Self, like the beſt of the Old Roman Generals and 
Conſuls,\ Jiv*d Retired indeed, but neither unactively nor un- 


a /* uſefully : 


I The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
uſefully : Virtue and Piety You taught, by the beit way of Re- 
commending it, Your own Bright, Great, and Glorious Exam- 
ples ; And raiſed up the Conjugal Happineſs to ſuch a degree of 
Perfection, as the World never knew before, and which could 
Tou have been Unbeloved, would have render'd Tou alm# 
the Envy of every one. | 

Then, Mio HT Y SIR, did Youemploy Your Noble Mind 
in Studies of the greateſt Uſe and Benefit to Mankind here, 
Mathematicks and Mechanicks ; and as Your Cloſet was al. 
ways the Reſort of the uſefully Learned and Ingenious, ſo were 
You ſtill their Encourager and Patron. * 

But when the Providence of GOD called Your Iltuftrions 
Princeſs to Empire, and Tour Self to Publick Buſmeſs and 
Mighty Employments, Tou foon Both he , To cowd Com- 
mand with as much Wiſdom and Conduct, as You could before 
Obey with Reſignation, and make Our Nation Truly Happy by 
the Gractons and Excellent Adminiſtration of Tour Govern- 
ment. | 

The Glorious Effefts of which that we may long Enjoy, 
and that Our Gracious QUEEN, aud Your ROYAL. 
HIOHNEss, may be Bleſſed with Iſſue to Inberit theſe Great 
Dominions, that I doubt not but & OD hath raiſedup H E R 
SACRED MAJESTY to ſecure in laſting Peace and 
Happineſs to us, , | 


GREAT SIX, 
The moſt Sincere and C onſtant Prayer 


of Your ROYAL HIGEHNESs's 


Moſt Obedient and Moſt Humble Servant 


John Harris. 


PREFACE. 


HE beſt Account I can give of the following Work, will 
be to lay before you in a ſhort View what it contains, 
wherein it differs from other Books which may ſeem to be 
of the ſame Nature, and from whence I have collected 
the Subſtance of it. That which I have aimed at, 1s to 
make it a Dictionary, not only of bare Words but Things; and that 
the Reader may not only find here an Explication of the Technical 
Words, or the Terms of Art made uſe of in all the Liberal Sciences, 
and ſuch as border nearly upon them, but alſo thoſe Arts themſelves ; 
and eſpecially ſuch, and ſuch Parts of them, as are moſt Uſeful and 
Advantageous to Mankind. In this, which was the chief of my De- 
ſign, I found much leſs help from Dictionaries already publiſhed, 
than one would have expected from their Titles: Chauvin's Lexicon 
Rationale, or T heſaurus Pbiloſophicus, is a well Printed Book, and the Fi- 
gures arefinely Graved ; but tis toomuch filled with the School Terms, 
to be uſefully inſtructive; and is as defective in the Modern Improve- 
ments of Mathematical and Phyſical Learning, as it abounds with a 
Cant which was once miſtaken for Science. 

The Grand Dictionaire Des Arts & Sciences, par Mrs. deP Academie 
Francoiſe, hath no Cuts nor Figures at all, and is only a bare Ex- 
plication of Terms of Art; and it ſeems rather to have been defign'd 
to improve and propagate the French Language, than to inform and 
inſtruct the Humane Mind in general. And, which J have often 
wonder'd at, tis filled every where with Simple Terms, fo that you 
are told what a Dog, a Cat, a Horſe and a Sheep is; which, tho' it 
may be uſeful to ſome Perſons who did not know that before, and 
may ſhew very well, that ſuch Deſcriptions can be given in French ; 

et how the bare Names of Animals and Vegetables, of Metals and 
ineral, can be reckoned as Terms of Art, and conſequently make 
the greateſt part of a Dictionary of Arts and Sciences, I confeſs I can- 
not ſee : And therefore, tho' this and Mr. Furetiere's Dictionary may 
be Books very well done in their Way, and are certainly very uſeful 
for thoſe who would be perfectly acquainted with the French Tongue; 
yet Idid not find much aſſiſtance from them, with regard to my Deſign. 
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And much leſs help was there to be had from a Book called, 
The New World of Words , or an Univerſal Engliſn Dictio nan y; for 
there I found the Compiler had the I Luck to Collect many Foreign 
Faults, and to underſtand little or nothing of the Arts and Sciences 
himſelf. | 

Mr. Ozanam's Didtionaire Mathematique , is indeed as good a Book 


as Vitalis's is a bad one; and had Mathematichs been a Science I was 


the leaſt acquainted with of any other, I ſhould have been generally 
as well ſupplied from Oxauam, as deceived by Vitalis; whoſe laft 
Edition, in two Volumes at Rome, after ſo many Years time to con- 
ider upon the Matter, is, I think, not better than the Firſt, becauſe 
it hath more Matter , and leſs to the Purpoſe. 

The Chymical and Phyſical Dictionaries of Fobnſon, Caſtellus, and 
Blanchard, have a great many Words and Terms that are not to be 
met with elſewhere: And the laſt hath had four Editions in our 
own Language; but tho' many things are well enough done in him, 
yet ſome can hardly be ſaid to be fo ; ſo that in many Places I have 
been obliged to put his Name to what my Amanuenſis or Aſſiſtant 
tranſcribed from him , leſt the Reader ſhou'd 'miſtake it for my own 
Words. 

I write not this only to diſparage the Performances of others, or to 
build my ſelf a Reputation on their Ruins, but I think my ſelf obli- 
ged to acquaint the Reader with the plain Truth of Things, without 
Favour or Affection, that ſo he may be informed where to meet with 
ſatisfaction in his Enquiries and Reading, and where not; and per- 
haps if this were oftner done, both the Time and the Expence of 
gaining true Knowledge would be much ſhortned. 

There are ſome other leſſer Dictionaries which are of good uſe, and 
which have been ſerviceable to me on Occaſion, which I ſhall mention 
below ; but 1 muſt next acquaint the Reader, That much the greater 
part of what he will find here is collected from no Dictionaries, but 
from the beſt Original Authors I could procure in all Arts and Sciences, 
and is the Reſult of ſome Years Labour and Conſideration. 

I have been very Full and Particular in the Mathematicks, - becauſe 
it is the only Solid Foundation on which a Uſeful Enquiry into 
Nature and all Phyfical Learning can poſſibly be built; and becauſe 
tis 2 of the greateſt Uſe and Advantage to Mankind in all Reſ- 
pects. 

In Geometry, under the Name of each Figure you have the Effen- 


tial Properties of it briefly and plainly demonſtrated, and the Appli- 


cation of it to Practice ſhewed ; ſo that by the help of very eaſy Re- 
ferences from one place to another, you will find the Demonſtration 


of all ſuch uſeful and important Propofitions in that Noble Science, 


as are uſually given by Geometrick Writers. 
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Under ſuch Words as Parabola, Ellipſis, Hyperbola, Oc. in the 
Coniche Sections you will find the Properties of each Figure or Section 
demonſtrated, with Methods for their Diſcription on a Plane; as 
alſo the Properties of the Cyclozd, Conchoid, Logarithmick-Lane, Ciffoid, 
Quadratrix and Spiral Lines, H. Some general Conſiderations of 
the Nature of Aſymptiotes , the Nature and Properties of gy gave 
and Diacauſtic Figures, of the Involute and Evolute, of the Linea 
Celerrimi Deſcenſus, O. And under the Word Conſtruction, you have 
the Conſtruction of Cubicꝶ and Biquadratic Equations by the Parabola ; 
together with the Inveſtigation of Baker's Central Rule, and its Uſe 
and Application. | | 
Under ſuch general Words as Trigonometry, Surveying, Spherical 
Geometry, Projection, He. you will find Entire Treatiſes on theſe 
Heads ; and which, if I miſtake not, are as ſhort and plain as any 
yet extant. : 
In Algebra you will meet, under the proper Heads, every thing that 
is uſually found in Treatiſes of this Nature, and perhaps ſomething more. 
And under Fluxions you have a ſuccinct Account ofthe Nature and Algo- 
rithm of them, and ſome Improvements which are not to be had elſe- 
where. And in ſeveral Places, under the proper Words, you have an 
Account of what we now call the New Rn or Univer ſal woys of 
Inveſtigation 3 as particularly, a Method of drawing of 7 angents to all 
ſorts of Curves, a Method de Maximis & Minimis, Oc. of finding the 
Center's of Gravity and Oſillation; of finding the Unciz, Vc. All the Parts 
alſo of Common Arithmetick are explained here, and its Application to 
 Anatociſm, Compound Intereſt, and Annuities; together with the Doctrine 
of Surds, the Method of Extraction of Roots by Converging Series, and 
the entire Doctrine of Proportion; all kinds of Progreſſion, Fractions, 
Logarithms and Decimals : And I have alſo, from the beſt Authors! 
cou'd get, collected an Account of the Ancient Weights and Meaſures 
of all Nations, and adjuſted them with our own; and have given 
you very large and uſeful Tables of the Values of all Modern or pre- 
ſent Foreign Weights, Meaſures, and Coins, compared with our own. 
Thave inſerted alſo, from Dr. Wallis, a large Account of Sexageſrmal 
Fradions.; You will find here alſo the Deſcriptions and Uſes of both the 
Celeſtial and Terreſtial Globe; the Doctrine ofthe Sphere, according to 
the New and Old Hypotheſis; together with the Demonſtration and Prac- 
ce of Spherick Projections in Plano; and moſt of the uſeful things in 
Aſtronomy, as the Phenomena, Paralaxes, Magnitudes, Motions and Di- 
ſtances of the Planets and their Satellites ; and in particular, the Incom- 
parable Sir 1Jaac Newton's Theory of the Moon, and a very large Ac- 
count of Comets from the fame Author. You will have alſo the 
Ground and Practice of Dialling ; the Nature and Uſe of Opticks ; the 
| faking all Heights and Diſtances ; the Menſuration of Surfaces ; Gat 
ug; the Art of Chronology, Geography, Coſmography, Muſick, Vc. 
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In Gunnery you have the Method of Shooting in Great Guns and 
Mortars, with Captain Halley's and Anderſon's Tables; and as to 


Fortufication, have conſulted the beſt Books and Drawings; and! 
believe the ſeveral Parts of a fortified Place are pretty well deſcribed, 


tm 


and the Plate belonging to this Art, at the End of the Book, com- 


prehenfive, and done according to the beft of the Modern Ways. 

The Figures alſo of the Five Orders of Pillars in Civil Architecture, 
are, I hope, as inſtructive as they cou'd be of that Size; and as for the 
Terms of Art here, I took them from the beſt Author, as Vitruvius, 
Vignola, Palladio, and the Parallel by Mr. Evelyn. 

Navigation alſo is largely treated of, and the whole Art taught 
under the Words Plain and Mercator's Sailing, and Traverſes: And 
as to the Variation of the Compaſs have given you a very full and 
exact Account of it, from the Excellent Mathematician Capt. Halley, 
together with his Ingenious Hypotheſis for the Solution of its Va- 
riation ; and Practical Rules to find the Variation of the Compaſs 


at Sea. N 


And as to a Ship, I have endeavoured to be very full and particu- 
lar in diſcribing the ſeveral Parts of her, both in the Dock, when 
Building, and when Rigg'd, and under Sail at Sea: For I have con- 
ſulted the beſt Draught, Sections and Models I could get a fight of, 
have got what helps 1 could from Captains and Maſters of Ships, 
and have often gone on Board my ſelf, to get the more ready Know- 
ledge of this Affair; and I have compared it all with what we have 
already Printed of this Nature in Books and Diſcriptions of Ships; 
ſuch as Ma;zwaring's Sea Dichonary, Boteler's Sea Dialogues, Philip's 
Section of a Firſt Rate, &c. | 

have given alſo, from ſeveral Eminent Hands, and ſeveral Ways, 
the Laws of Motion: As from Dr. Wallis, Sir. Iſaac Newton, 
Monſieur Varignon, Mr. Fobn Keil, &c. 

And the Doctrine of Mechanics, Nature and Properties of Staticks, 
the Laws of Pendulums, and of Projectiles. 

And I have been very large in that moſt Uſeful Science Hydroſta- 
ticks, giving an Account of the Principles and Practice of the Art, 
both Mathematically and Experimentally : And under the Word 
Specific Gravity, J have given you all that the Honourable Mr. Boyle 


hath advanced on that Subject, in his Medicina Hydroſtatica; to i 


which a large Table of the Specrfick Gravities of different Bodies is 
added; and all his Hydroftatical Paradoxes are inſerted in their pro- 


Per place. 


I have deſcribed allſo, chiefly from Mr. Derham, the way of Cal- 
culation of Automata, or Clock and Watch-work ; and explained the 
Terms of Art uſed in Painting and Sculpture. 


As 
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As to Phyfick and Natural Philoſophy, and thoſe admirable Helps to 
the underſtanding of Nature, which Geometry, applied to Phyſical En- 

viries, hath of late afforded us, and to which indeed we are chiefly in- 
debted to that Prodigious Mathematician Sir. Iſaac Newton : I have 
endeavoured to give you every-where the Marrow and Subſtance of it 
under proper Heads : And under the Term of Art, or Word, expreſſing 
any particular Quality, I have collected all I could meet with to explain 
it, and to clear up its Nature and Properties; as you will find at large 
under ſuch Words as Electricity, Solidity, Elaſticity, Effluviums, Magne- 
tiſm, Light and Colours, &c. As to which laſt I'm ſorry I had time to take 
no more from Sir I/. Newton's Excellent Book of Opticks lately pub- 
liſhed ; what I could I have inſerted, as I had before done the Sub- 
ſtance of what he had publiſhed in the Philoſophical Tranſafions on that 
moſt Noble Subject; and which convinces us that we were all miſta- 
ken in our Notions about it before, for want of proceeding in a right 
Method of Enquiry. 

The Phenomena of the Rain-bow, or Iris, are here accounted for 
from the Learned and Ingenious Capt. Halley, now Savilian Profeſſor 
of Geometry in Oxon. | 

The Account of Snow I give you from Dr. Grew: And one of Ice 
from the French. 

| have collected what I could meet with as to Sund; but I wiſh 
that Quality were a little better confidered.” 

You have here a very full Account of all the Phenomena and Proper- 
ties of the Air and Atmoſphere, as its Gravity, Spring or Elaſticity, 
&c. and a full Deſcription of, and the Uſe of ſuch Inſtruments as 
have been invented to enable us to judge of them ; as the Barometer, 
Thermometer, Hygrometer, &c. all which is chiefly from the Honou- 
rable Mr. Boyle and the Philoſophical Tranſactions. | | 

The Account of Springs and Fountains is from Capt. Halley and 
Dr. Woodward : And from the former of theſe Learned and Inge- 
nious Gentlemen I have given you a new Theory of Tides, or a 
Solution of the Phenomena of the Ebbing and Flowing of the Sea, 
which is "7 plain, certain and intelligible, and built on Sir I. Neu- 
tons Principles. 

In Botany I have been as large as I could be, without giving De- 
ſcriptions of Plants, which is contrary to my Deſign : But you have 
here, from our Mr. Ray, M oriſon, and Mounfieur 1 be- 
lieve, a pretty exact Botanick Lexicon, which was what we really 
wanted before: Together with an Account of all the ſeveral Kinds, 
and Subalternate Species of Plants, and their Specifick Differences ; in 


which I have followed Mr. Ray's Method. as a ring to me to be 
the beſt and moſt Natural, : b e | fs 


A Table 


of the Wind, from Capt. Halley: And a Deſcription of Mr. Papins's 
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A Table of Foſſils 1 have given you from the Accurate Dr. Wood. 
ward, Profeſſor of Medicine in Greſham-College : And a Scheme of 
Metals and Stones from Biſhop Wilkins's Real Character. 

I have alſo given you a large Account of Vegetation, which is very 


curiouſly and exactly done from the Experiments and Obſervations of 


Dr. Woodward. 
You have here alſo a good Account of the Nature and Proper 


WWind-Gun, from Mr. Boyle. | 

From which laſt Excellent Gentleman I have alſo taken what 
I fay about the Nature and Properties of Cold. 

And likewiſe from Capt. Halley and Sir 1}. Newton, is collected all 
that which you will find under the Word Heat. 

In Qn , the Knowledge of which is one great help towards the 
Underſtanding of Nature, I have been large and particular; explain- 
ing the Chymical Principles, Veſſels, and Degrees of Fire; and have 
omitted no Proceſs nor Operation of Uſe, that I could either meet 
with in Books, or get from my Friends; as the Reader will ſoon fee, | 
by conſulting the Book it ſelf, under ſuch Words as Phoſphorus, Bo- 
lonian Stone, 8 Inks, Tranſmutation, &c. 

In Anatomy | have been very large and full, deſcribing all the 
Parts of an Humane Body, both Internal and Eexternal : And tho' in- 
deed the Figures for this Part are much leſs than I could have wiſhed 
them to be, (for the Book hath ſo much out-run the Expence the 
Undertakers at firſt propoſed, that they would not be brought to 
have larger Cuts ; ) yet I hope the Deſcriptions, in moſt Places, will 
prove tolerably Accurate and Inſtructive; eſpecially under ſuch gene- 
ral Words, as Blood, Circulation, Bones, Heart, Ear, Eye, Viſion, 
Arteries, Veins, Bile, Lympha, Chylification, &c. in all. which | 
have conſulted the Beſt Authors. 

In Logick, Metaphyſicks, Ethicks, Grammar, Rhetorick, &c. | 
have been deſignedly ſhort ; giving uſually the bare Meaning only of 
the Words and Terms of Art, with one or two Inſtances to explain 
them, and illuſtrate them. 7 5 

In Hiflory and Chronology , you have what properly belongs to 
them as Arts; as an Account of the Civil Computation of Time; the 
Original and Reduction, one to another, of the ſeveral Aras, 
Epocha's, Periods, ec. 1 

In Heraldry I have given you the entire Art of Blaxoning and Mar- 
ſhalling a Coat of Arms; and explained all the Ordinaries, Charges 
Bearings, &c. by Figures: But have ſaid nothing of Families (any 
turther, than that ſuch a Coat belongs to ſuch a Name) my Deſign 
being only to explain the Art and its Terms. I Þng 11-6 51 
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"As to the Deſcription of the Mas hematical and Philoſophical Inftru- 
4 ents ; ſome of them (as the moſt uſeful) are largely done, but the others 
as briefly; For as it would have taken up a large Volume to have de- 
ſeribed them all; ſo for many of them, the Reader would not have been 
much the better. But the Gloves and Qzadranis are largely treated of, 
as are T eleſcopes, Microſcopes, Baroſcopes, Hyoroſcopes, and the Pneu- 
matick- Engine s, or Air-Pumps ; becaule thele are of vaſt Uſe and Be- 
nefit to Mankind, and have ſerved to improve and raiſe up the Know- 
ledge of Nature to that good height it 15 now arrived to, aud I hope 
will carty it yet much further. lh” | 

And as I have uſually. taken particular care to give all Authors their 
juſt due, from whom L have taken any. conſiderable part of my Ma- 
terials, without Partiality, ſo 1 have delignedly done Juftice to ſuch 
Ingenious and Induſtrious Artihcers, as do truly deſerve the greateſt 
Encouragement for their Skill and Accuracy in the making of thoſe In- 
ſtruments: Such are Mr. ou Rowley, Mathematical 1nſlrument-muker, 
under St. Dunftlan's-Church in Fleet-ſtreet : Mr. Tarwcl] late, and Mr. 
Mar ſbal now, Perſpedrve- Makers in Lnagate-ſtreet Mr. Harfe bee, 
who makes Air-Pumps and all Pucumatich-Eugines, in Wiime-Office 
Court in Fleetflreet: And Mr. John Patrick, the T orricellian Opera- 
tor in the Old-Bailh, who makes all Kinds of Barometers and Thermo- 
meters; as you will find J have done in the proper Places: And I can't 
here omit mentioning the Ingenious Mr. MWilſon, which 1 could not do 
in the Book, becauſe thoſe Sheets about the Microſcope were Printed 
off before I had ſeen Mr. H ilſon or his Glaſſes: But I muſt now do him 
that Juſtice to ſay, That ofall the Mercroſcopes | have ever ſeen for Com- 
modiouſneſs, various Ules, Portabulity, and Cheapneſs, I never met 
with any thing like Mr. Wilſoz's Glafles. They are particularly 
deſcribed in the Philoſopbical Tranſaclians, N. 
| As to the Law Part of the Dictionary, Idid my ſelf actually conſult 
the beit Books and Dictionaries I could get recommended to me; and 
from thence I tranſcribed, abridgedly, all that ſeem'd neceſſary to be 
inſerted here; and ſince that, | have had it carefully examined and 
correced by a Gentleman of known Ability in that Profeſſion. 

And thus having given you a ſhort Account of what you may expect 
to find in this Work, and which may perhaps ſatisfie the Reader that 
it is a Book uſeful to be read carefully over, as well as to be conſulted 
like other Dictionaries occaſionally : J ſhall next fairly acquaint you 
wherein it is detective, and what Improvements may be made of it 
hereafter, in an a.lditional Volume. 

Ihe Catalogue, Right-Aſcenſions, Declinations, ic. of the Fixed- 
Stars, is very imperfect ; the Reaſon of which is, That Mr. Flamſtecd, 
upon whom I thought I might depend, was pleated to refute me any 
Communication of that kind; ejſe 1 would have given thoſe things 
under the Name of each Star or Conſtellation. | 
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| There are alſo, 1 doubt, here and there ſome Words which m 
Amanuenſis, or Aſſiſtant, tranſcribed from other Dictionaries, which, 
are not ſo well explained as they ſhould be, and which (among ſo many 


Thouſand Wards as J had to range into Order) have — a Re. 
view; but I have corrected as many of them as I could in each 
Sheet as the Book was Printing off. 
I would have had alſo at the End of the Book, a particular Aha. 
bet for each Art and Science by it ſelf ; and ſome more and larger 
Copper-Plates in Anatomy, and of the Outſide, Rigging: and the Sy. 
ion of a Ship : But the Undertakers could not afford it at the Price 
propoſed, the Book having ſwelled ſo very much beyond the Expecta- 
tion : But whatever Alterations, Amendments, Improvements and 
Additions ſhall be hereafter, as I queſtion not but many of the latter 
ſort Time will produce, if God pleaſe to Bleſs me ; with Health 
| and Leiſure, theſe ſhall all be Printed in a Volume by themſelves, 
and ſo by no means be prejudicial to the firſt Impreſſion. N 
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time by our Engliſh Kings, wrought 
up in the Figure of rwo Crowns. 

ABACTORS, the ſame with Abigei, 
ſuch as Steal and Drive away whole 
Flocks of Cattle, or the greateſt part of any Herd 
or Flock; in which the Laywers diftinguith them 
from Fures, who only ſteal a Sheep or two, Oc, 

ABACUS, ſomerimes fignifies the A, B, C, ſome- 
times a Table of Numbers for caſting up Accounts, 
which was anciently of Braſs, and called then, The 
Table of Pythagoras. Ir fignifies alſo, ſometimes 
the Numeral F. ures, which uſed ro be drawn on 
a Table covered with ſmall Sand or Duſt, as Per- 
fu hints in theſe Verſes, 


Nec qui Abaco numeros & ſefto in pulvere notas 
Scit riſiſſe vafer . 


ABACUS, in Architecture, is the four ſquare | 


Table that makes the Capital on the Top of a Co- 
lumn, ary thoſe of the Corinthian Order : 
and is a — or Corona to the Capital. It ſu 
s the er Face of the Architrave and whole 
Trabeation. In the Corinthian and Compoſite Or- 
ders, the Corners of it are called, rhe Horns , the 
middle part the Sweep, and the Curvature the Arch; 
which commonly has a Roſe Carved in the mid- 
8 Vol. 2. 8 
„ or Aft, a erm, ſignifying always 
thoſe Parts which are towards = Yes of ho 
Ship: So they ſay, Such a Maſt hangs Aft or A- 
bafr, that is, towards the Stern. And becauſe the 
Maſter's or Captain's Cabbin is uſually in the hin- 
der part of the Ship under the Quarter Deck, tis a 
common Complement to a Perſon come on Board 
a Ship, Sir, will you pleaſe to walk Aft. 
ABALIENATION, a Term in the old Roman 
Law, ſignifying a ſimple Sale of the Goods of one 
Citizen to another: Theſe Goods were called, Res 
mancuprs, or mancipii; and were Eftares either in 
Slaves or Cattle, and ſomerimes Land of Inheri- 
tance 3 but they muſt be in Ira, 


Arts and Sciences. 


BACOT, the Cap of State, uſed in old | 


— 
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ABAPTISTON, or Ana-baptiſton, an Inftru- 
ment uſed by Surgeons, the ſame with Modiolus, 
which ſee. 

ABATE, Abatement, ſignifies in Law the raking 
Poſſeiſion of Land by a Perſon that hath no right to 
it, atter the Death of the Anceſtor, and before the 
Entry of the right Heir. Alſo to Abate 4 Writ, 
ſignifies to deſtroy it for a time, thro want of good 
Ground, or other Defect. So to Abate a Nuſance, 
is to deſtroy ir, &c. | 

ABALIEMENT of Honour, in Heraldry, is an 
accidental Mark annexed to a Coat of Arms, 
whereby irs Dignity is abaſed by reaſon of ſome 
diſhonourable Quality or Stain in the Bearer, and 
tis either by adding a Mark of Diminution ; or by 
Reverſion of the whole Eſcurch- | 
on. The Marks Diminution are, 
1. A Delf Tenn, which is a Square 
born in the middle of the Field, 
thus; and belongs to one chat 
hath revoked his Challenge, or 
eaten his Words. 


2. A Point Dexter ported Tenn: 
due to him that is a Braggadocio, 
or boaſts of more than he did, 
or can do. 


3. A Point in Point Sanguine, 
thus; due ro him that is Lazy 
and Sloathful in the Wars. 


4. A Point Champain Tenn : 
which is due to him that kills his 
Priſoner after Quarter demanded 
and his Commander's leave ro 
give it; born thus. 


— 
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. ker or Fair, by buying up the Wares 


ABD 


5. A Plain Point Sangune , 
born thus; due to one that is a 
Lyar, and tells falſe Stories to his 
Sovereign. 


thus; and is due to him that iS 
proved a Coward : But a Goar 
I Dexter is not an Abatement, 


7. A Guſſet Sanguine, born thus; 
where are two Guſſets one on 
each fide. The Guſſet is an A- 
batement proper for an Effemi- 
nate, Laſcivions Man ; and 1s 
5 then born on the right ſide; but 

V if he be given to too much Wine, 
the Guſſet is on the left fide ; if to both, he ſhould 
bear two Guſſets, as in this Example. 
wo-fold, 1. When a Man bears in 

his own Eſcutcheon another Re- 
verſed, as thus; which is due to 
a rude and uncivil Treater of 
Maid or Widdow ; or as ſome 
ſay, for Deflowering her only; 
and alſo, for one that runneth a- 

W way from his Sovereign's Banner. 
2. When 4 Man's own Eſcutcheon is entirely 
Reverſed, which is due to a Traitor. ü 

N. B. Theſe Abatements are never charged with 

any thing; are always born ſingle, and their 

Colour is never of Metal, but always either 

Murrey or Tawney, 
ABATOR, (in the common Law) is he that g- 
bateth, that is, intrudeth into a Houſe or Land void 
by the Death of the former Poſſeſſor, and not yet 
entered, or taken up by his Heir. 

ABBROCHMENT, isthe * a Mar- 

fore they 
are expoſed to Sale in ſuch Market or Fair, and 
then vending them again by Retail. 
ABBUTTALLS, are the Buttings and Boun- 
dings of Lands any way, ſnewing how they lie in 
reſpect to other places. 

ABDICATION, a Term of the Roman Law, 
ſignifying ſeveral things; as the Abandoning of a 
Son, when he was Expell'd his Father's Houſe and 
refuſed to be owned as his Child. Abdicare Magi- 
ſtratum, or ſe Magiſtratu, was to abandon or lay 
down the Office of a Magiſtrate. We meet there 


_ alſo with Abdicare ſe ſtatu ſuo; which ſignifies, a 


Man's renouncing his Condition to become a Slave, 
and ro be degraded from the Priviledges of a Ro- 
man Citizen, 

ABDICERE, ſignifies ro debar a Man from his 
Demands or nor to allow them: Thus Abdicere vin- 
dicias was in the Roman. Law not to allow a Man 
che Poſſeſſion of a thing in Controverſie, as Addi- 
cere vindicias is the very contrary, 

Tho the Word Abdication ſigniſies ſtrictly an 
actual and voluntary Renouncing, yer in a larger 
Sente, at Common-Law, it may be properly uſed 
where there is only an Implicit Renounciation; as 
when a Perſon does ſuch Actions which are incon- 
liſtent with the nature of his Truft, he does in con- 
ſequence renonnce it; and this was the late fa- 
mons Cale of a certain Prince, where this known 


—. 
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6. A Goar Siniſter Tenn, born 


OS 


and ancient Common-Law- Term was revived ; 
tho indeed tis more generally uſed amongſt the Cj. 
vilians. | . 
ABDOMEN, the lowermoſt of the three Venter: 
in an Human Body; properly the Lower Belly : It 
contains in its Region the Stomach, Gutts, Liver, 
Spleen, Bladder, Sc. within it is covered with a 
Membrane called the Peritoneum. The lower 
part of it is called the Hypogaſtrium. The fore. 
moſt part is divided into the Epigaſtrium, the 
Right and Left Hypocondria's, and the Navel. Tis 
bounded above by the Cartilago Enfiforms and the 
Diaphragm, ſideways by the ſhort or lower Ribs, 
and behind by the Verrebces of the Loins, the 
Bones of the Coxendix, Pubs and Os Sacrum, It 
hath ren Muſcles which both cover ir and ſerve to 
excrete the Feces and Urine, and to expel the Fr. 
tus in Women : You will find them under their 
proper Names. | 
ABDUCTOR Padics, is a Muſcle of the fore: 
Finger, which is not to be ſeen till the Abductor Pol. 
lic is raiſed ; by ſome it is reckoned amongſt the 
Interofſe ; it ariſes Fleſhly from the Os Meracarpi 
thar ſuſtains the Fore-finger, and deſcending oyer 
the firſt Internode of the ſaid Finger becomes Ten- 
dinous, joining with rhe Tendon of one of the 
Lumbrical Muſcles,and is inſerted with ir rogether 
with the Tendon of the former Muſcle. Its Name 
intimares irs Uſe, in drawing the Fore-finger from 
the reſt. | 
ABDUCTOR oculi, a Muſcle of the Eye; (6 
called from irs Action in retracting or drawing off 
the Eye from the Noſe : Ir is alſo called Indigna: 
bundus, becauſe it is made uſe of in ſcornful Re- 
ſentments. | | 
ABDUCTOR minimi digit, is a Muſcle which 
appears in ſome Bodies divided into two or three 
Muſcles, having each a differing Series of Fibres ; 
the firſt of which ſeems to be a Flexor primi Inter- 
nodis minims digiti; the ſecond an Aldudtor of 
the ſame; the third Abductor Secunds & Tertii In- 
ternodii; but this Diviſion is not conſtant, It ari- 
ſes fleſhly, tirſt, from the Ligamentum Tranſverſale, 
and fourth Bone of the Carpus; Secondly, from 
the third Bone of the Carpus; and then, Thirdly, 
from the ſuperior patts of the ſubjacent Os Meta- 
carps : The two firſt continue fleſhy to their Inſer- 
tions; the former rerminating at the ſuperior part 
of the firſt Bone of the Little-Finger forwards ; the 
latter ending at the ſame part of the ſaid Bone la- 
terally; the Third becoming Tendinous like the 
Interoſſei, is inſerted like them with the Tendon of 
the Extenſor Minimi Digits at the ſuperior part of 
the third Bone of the Little-Finger. Its uſe is to 
draw the Litrle-Finger from the others. 
ABDUCTOR Polics, is a Muſcle ofthe Thumb, 
which ariſes broad and fleſhy from the internal part 
of the Ligamentum Tranſverſale Carpi, whence de- 
ſcending it leſſens it ſelf, and becomes Tendinous 
ar its Implantation to the ſuperior and external part 
of the ſecond Bone of the Thumb laterally. This 
draws the Thumb from the Fingers, from whence 
it derives its Name. 
ABDUCTOR Pelicy Pedu, is a Muſcle which 
ariſerhfleſhy from the Os Calcs internally and later- 
ally, in half its progreſs becoming Tendinous, it 
joins with another fleſhy beginning, ſpringing from 
the Os Cuneoforme Majus that ſuſtains the Os Meta- 
ahi of the Great Toe; both which making one 
Tendon are inſerted to the external part of the Of 
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Seſamoides of the Great Toe laterally. This pulls 


the Great Toe from the reſt. 5 
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UCTOR Minimi Digiti Peds, is a Muſcle 
3 outwardly Terdinous, bur inwardly 
Fleſhy, from the external part of the Os Calcu, be- 
coming Tendinous in half irs progreſs on the out- 
fide of the Foot; it joins with the other fleſhy part 
of this Muſcle ariſing fleſhy from the outſide of the 
Os Meratarſi of the Little Toe, and making one 
Tendon at its Inſertion to the upper = of the firſt | 
Bone of the Little Toe exrernally an larerally, Irs 
uſe is to draw off the Little Toe from the reſt. 

ABDUCTORES, in the general are the ſame 
with Abducent Muſcles, 2 
ABDUCENT Muſcles, are univerſally thoſe 
which ſerve to open or pull back divers parts of the 
Body, as the Arms, Legs, Eys, Noſtr ils, Lips, &c. 
Theſe are called al ſo Abductors. Their Oppoſites 
arte uſually called Addufors or Adducent Muſcles, 

' ABETTORS, is a Common Law Term, and ſig- 
nifies thoſe that without cauſe procure others to ſue 
out falle Appeals of Murder, or Felony againſt Men, 
in order to render them infamous. 
ABETT ORS, in Murder, are thoſe which adviſe 
or procure a Murder to be commited ; in the ſame 
Senſe there are Abettors in Felony and Treaſon ; in 
the laſt of which they are all principals, there being 
no Acceſſories in Treaſon. 8 

ABELITION, the Licence given to a Criminal 
Accuſer, to deſiſt from further Proſecution. 
ABEYANCE, in Law fignifies a Thing's being in 
Poſſe only and not in Aftu : Thus * a Leaſe 
made to 4, for Term of Life, and the Remainder to 
the right Heir of B. who is living at the time of the 
Grant; in this caſe, tho the Remainder paſs preſent- 
ly from the Grantor, yer it veſts not preſently, or 
takes hold in the Grantee, thar is the Heirs of B. 
bur is Indererminate, in Potentia, in Nubibus, in 
Abeyance, viz. in conſideration of Law: So when 
the Parſon of a Church dies, and the Church is 
void, the Fee is in Abeyance, becauſe it is not de- 
termined who ſhall ſucceed him. 

ABISHERISING, and in ſome Copies, M:ſhe- 
riſing, is (in common-Law )being acquitted of A- 
merceaments, before whomſoever, of Tranſ; 
prov'd. 

ABJURATION, formerly was an Oath which 

a Perſon who had committed Felony, and who, to 
avoid the Law, had betaken himſelf to Sanctuary, 
took to depart the Kingdom for ever: It was a 
Law enacted by Edward the Confeſſor, but is] fince 
changed by the Statutes, 21 H. 8. c. 2. 22. H. 8. 
c. 14. 32. H. 8. c. 12. But the Senſe of the Word 
Abjurare originally, in the Roman Language, as it 
is uſed by Cicero and other good Writers of that 
Age, was, To deny a thing upon Oath ; to deny 
that a Man had promiſed, committed, detained, or 
did owe any thing, upon his Oath, Thus with him 
Abjurare Creditum was to forſwear a Debr, or to 
deny on Oath that he odd the Debt. 

ABLACTATION, the weaning of a Child chat 

hath ſucked its full time. Alſo a kind of Grafting, 

when the Cyon remaineth on irs own Stock, and the 

Stock you graft it on, together, till ſuch time as they 

are ſurely incorporated; then the Cyon is cut 
from its own, and lives only by the other Stock. 

ABLAQUEATION, a laying open or baring 

the bottom of the Trunk, and Roots of T rees, that 


10n 


they may the better fructify, or bear Fruit che en- 
luing Year. 


ABLATIVE caſe, is the laſt of the fix Caſes of 
Nouns and Participles in Grammar; and is ſo call- 


lo being expoſed to the Air, the Sun, and the Rains, | 


ed, becauſe ir _— takes away one thing from 
another, *Tis called allo the Latin Caſe, becauſe 
almoſt peculiar to the Latin Tongue, and is uſually 
connected with ſome Prepoſitions, which ſerve ro 
determine it. 

ABLUTION, the Preparation of a Medicine in 
any Liquor, to cleanſe ir from its Impurities. 

ABLU ENT Medicines are the ſame with Ab. 
fergent, which ſee. 

ABNODATION, in Agriculture, ſignifies the 
Pruning of Trees, and cutting off Knors and Knobs. 

ABOLITION, in Metaphyſicks, is an utter de- 
ſtruction of any Being. 

ABOLITION of a Law, is the perfect repeal- 
ing it, or the entire taking of it away, ſo that ir 
ſhall never have Force again. 

ABOMASUS, one of the Stomachs of Rumi- 
nant Animals, or ſuch as chew the Cud ; of which 
are reckoned four, the Venter, Reticulum, Omaſw, 
and Abomaſis. 

ABORIGINES, are ſuch Nations as the Iralians, 
who pretended Antiently ro be without Original 
or Derivation from any other Nation or People. 

ABORTION, the bringing forth of a Child (or 
Fætus) before irs due time 

ABORTIVE, is ſpoken of a Fætu brought 
forth before its time: Hence tis alſo an Epithet gi- 
ven toany Deſign or Purpoſe that miſcarries. 

ABRENUNCIATION,, is a renouncing or for- 

aking of any thing entirely. | 

ABREVIATIONS, are Contractions in Writing 

or otherwiſe, whereby any thing that is written or 

ſpoken, is contained in, or takes up much leſs 
oom, than it would do if written or delivered at 

large. 

— with ſome Chymiſts the ſame with Sul- 
ur. 

ABRIDGMENT of a Plaint, in Common-Law, 
is, when one part of the Plaintiff's Demand is left 
our, and it is pray d that the Defendant may an- 
ſwer to the other. 

ABROG ATE, ſignifies to diſanul or repeal: as 
to Abregate a Law, is, to lay it aſide or to repeal 
it. So that the 

ABROGATION of a Law, is the repealing it, 
or taking it quite away 5 

ABSCESSE, an Ulceration ariſing in any Part 
of the Body after a Criſis: The ſame with Apaſtema. 

ABS CISE, in a Conick Section, or other Cur- 
vilineal Figure, are the Parts of the Axis cut off by 
the Ordinates, and accounted downwards from the 
Vertex of the Section. Thus Vr or VR are the 
Abſciſſe in this Figure. Theſe are called by ſome 


Writers, the Intercepted Axes or Intercepted Diame: 
ters. 


0. 


ABS IS, the ſame with 4pſis, which ſee, 

ABSOLUTE: This Word (which ſignifies free 
from the Power of another) is vatiouſly uſed. 
Sometimes the Terms. of a Propoſition are ſaid to 


be taken Abſolutely, that is, without relation to a- 
ny thing * A Prince is ſaid to be Abſolute, when 
; B 2 be 


ABS 


ACA 


he makes his Vill his Law, and will in no reſpect 
be reſtrained or limited by the Laws of his Coun- 
try. This is otherwiſe called Arbitrary Power; 
and ariſes from an Imperfection both in rhe Under- 
ſtanding of the Prince, and in the Spirirs of the 
Pcople. But God Almighty is Abſolute from the 
perfection ot his Nature, as containing in himſelt 
all poſſible Power, and lying under no Limitations 
nor Reſtraints from any one. Abſoluteis ſometimes 
taken alſo in Oppoſition ro Terms or Conditions; 
thusGod doth not forgive Men their Sins Abſolutely, 
bur on Condition of their Repentance and Amend- 
ment; and a Prieſt cannot abſolve Men from the 
Guilt of their Sins Abſolutely, but only declarative- 
ly and Miniſterially, on the Condition of the Per- 
ſon's Penitence and Reſolutions for Amendment. 
So (in Law) an Abſolute Eſtate is one free from all 
manner of Conditions. | 

ABSOLUTE Number, in an Equation in Algebra, 
is that which Vieta calls the Homogeneum Compara- 
tionn, and which always poſſeſſeth one entire part 
or ſide of rhe Equation, and is always a known 
Quantity ; and the Rectangle or Solid, under the 
unknown Roots, in Quadraticks and Cubicks. Thus 
in this Equation aa -E 164 = 36. The Abſolute 
Number is 36, which is equal rothe Product of 
the two Roots or Values of a, multiplied one into 
another, 

ABSOLUTE Equation, in Aſtronomy, is the 
Aggregate or Sum of the Eccentrick and Optick 
Equations. See Equation. 

ABSORBENTS, are Medicines that temper 
and quality the Acid Juices in the Body, by imbi- 
bing or drinking them up: Thus Alkalis are ſaid 
by ſome to abſorb Acids. 

ABSTENSION, in Law, is a with-holding an 
Heir from taking Poſſeſſion of his Land. 

ABSTERGENT, or Abjterſive Medicines, are 
ſuch as are uſed to clear the Skin or Superficial 
Parts of the Body from any Filth, ec. obſtructing 
its Pores. 

ABSTERSION, is the Effect produced by Ab- 
ſterſive Medicines, or in general, any cleanſing or 
wiping away. . | : 

ABSTRACTION, is a Power peculiar to the 
Mind of Man, in Contradiſtinction to the Souls of 
Beaſts, and plainly diſtinguiſnes Him from Them; 
whereby he can make his Ideas, ariſing from par- 
ricular Things, become general Repreſentatives of 
all of the ſame kind. Thus, if my Eye repreſents 
to me Whiteneſs in a Wall, I can Alſtractediy con- 
ſider that Quality of Whiteneſs, and find it attri- 
butable to many other things beſides, as to Snow, 
to Milk, or the like; and this Quality, whatever 
it be, thus conſidered apart from the Concrete, or 
the Subject in which it inheres, is ſaid to be taken 
in the AbſtraF. 

ABSTRACT, is frequently uſed alſo for a ſmall 
Draught or Epirome of any greater Work. 

ABSTRACT Numbers, are thoſe which arecon- 
Adered as Pure Numbers, without being applied to 
any Subject; and fo Ahſtracted Mathematiths, is 
uſed in oppoſition to Miæ: Mathematicks ; the for- 
mer ſignifying pure Geometry or Algebra; and the 
latter Opricks, Dialling, Navigation, Sc. where 
Phy ſical Conſiderations are connected with the Ma- 

thematical. 

ABSTRUSE, ſecret, dark, not eaſily intelligible. 

ABUNDANT Numbers, are thoſe whoſe Parts 

added together, make more than the whole Num- 
ber which they are Parts of; as d. g. Twelve, 
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whole Parts being 1, 2, 3, 4, and 6, theſe all ad. 
ded together make Sixteen: Thus alſo the Parts of 
20 make 22, Ge. 
ABUS, lee Apis, 
ABYSS, is any vaſt deep Place, which either hath, 
no Bottom, or elſe hath none diſcernable, or a+ 
leaſt is ſuppoſed ro have none, | 

The Learned Dr. YY/oodward, in his Natural Hi. 
ſtory of the Earth, P. 117, tells us, That there is a 
mighty Collection of Waters incloſed in the Bow. 
els of the Earth, conſtituting an huge Orb in the 
Interiour or Central Parts of it; and over the Sur. 
face of this Water, he ſuppoſes the Terreſtrial $4. 
ta to be expanded: This is what Meſes calls thy 
Great Deep, and what many Authors call the 4by/;, 
And that there is ſuch a vaſt Collection of Waters 
lodged in the Bowels of the Earth, is confirmed by 
abundance of Obſervations. | 

The Water of this vaſt Abyſs the Dr. aſſerts, 
doth communicate with that of the Ocean by 
means of certain Holes, Hiatus's or Chaſms, paſſing 
betwixt it and the Bottom of the Ocean: And 
this and the Abyſs he ſuppoſes to have one com. 
mon Centre, around which the Water of boch ct 
them is placed; but ſo, that the ordinary Surface 
of the Abyſs is not level with that of rhe Occan, 
nor at ſo great a diſtance from the Centre 2s cha: 
is, it being for the moſt part reſtrained and depicſ- 
ſed by the Strata of Earth lying upon it; but whe:c- 
ever thoſe Szata's are broken, oro lax and poroſe 
that Water can pervade them, there the Water cf 
the Abyſs doth aſcend, fills up all the Cleft: or 
Fiſſures whereinto it can get admittance or er- 
trance, and ſaturates all the Interſtices and Pores of 
the Earth, Stone, or other Matter, all around the 
Globe, quite up to the Level of the Ocean. 

ACADEMY, is a kind of higher School or U- 
niverſity, where young Men are inſtructed in the 
Liberal Arts and Sciences, *Twas ſo called ar firſt 
from Academia, the Name of a Place near Athen,, 
and built, ſay ſome, by Cadmus the Phænician; o- 
thers, by one Academus, whence it had its Name: 
'Twas planted with Trees; and here Plato taught 
his Diſciples Philoſophy, who from hence are call- 
ed Academics. Cicero alſo call'd one of his Coun- 
try Seats by this Name, where he had fine Groves, 
and pleaſant Walks for the Entertainment of his 
Philoſophical Friends; and here he wrote bis 
Books, D. Nat. Deorum and De Amicitia, and his 
Offices, which therefore he called his Academica 
Treatiſes. 15 

ACADEMICKS ; fo the Followers of Plato 
were ancientiy called, becauſe they ſtudied in the 
Academia. Afterward ir became the Name of a 
Sect of Sceprical Philoſophers, who maintained, 
That all things were uncertain, and that Reaſon 
and Truth were changeable, ſo that Men ought to 
doubr of every thing, and believe nothing. 15 

ACANTABOLUS, the ſame with Velſela (ex- 
cepting that the Volſella is crooked) a Surgeons In- 
ſtrument to take out any thing that ſhall happen co 
ſtick in the Oeſophagus or Gullet; tis ſomething 
like a Pair of Plyers, and may be reckoned as 4 
kind of Forceps. 

ACANTHA, is with ſome Anaromiſts the mok 
backward Protuberance of the Veftebres of the 
Back; and is otherwiſe called, Spina Dor/t 

ACARNAR, the ſame with Acherner. | 

ACATALECTICK Verſe, is one exactly pet. 


fect, where nor ſo much as one Syllable is either 
redundant or deficient, ACCED AS 
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ACC 


- ACCEDAS ad Curiam 4 a Writ made our of the 


, and Rerurnable in the King's Bench or 
— Pleas, and directed to the Sheriff, requir- 
ing him to go to the Court of ſome Lord, or 


Franchiſe, (where a Plaint is ſued for taking of Cat- 


a Diſtreſs, or any falſe Judgment ſuppoſed 
oo made in any Suit in ſuch a Court, which is 
nora Court of Record) and there make a Record 
of the {aid Suit, in preſence of the Suitors of the 
ſaid Court, and allo of four other Knights of the 
ſame County; and to cerrtifie it into the King's 
Court, at the Day limitted in the Wrir, 
 ACCEDAS ad Vice Comitem, is a Writ directed 
to the Coroner, requiring him to deliver a Writ to 
the Sheriff, who having a Pone delivered ro him, 
refles it, - 
CEL ERA TO of the Deſcent of heavy 
Bodies was firſt diſcovered by Galilæus: And if 
due attention be given to our excellent Sr. I/aac 
Newton's Second Law of Motion, Axiom, or Law 
of Nature, as it may be called,viz. That the Mutati- 
en of Motion # always proportionable to the Force im- 
preſſed,and always j according to that ſame Line of Di- 
rettion,theRealſon of the Acceleration of the Deſcent 
of heavy Bodies, will be very clear andintefligible. 
For, ſuppoſing Gravity (whatever it be) to act 
uniformly on all Bodies, at equal Diſtances from 
the Earth's Centre, and that the Time in which 
any heavy Body falls to the Earth, be divided into 
equal Parts infinitely ſmall : Let Gravity encline 
the Body towards the Earth's Centre, while it 
moves in the firſt infinitely ſmall Part of the Time 
of its Deſcent: If after this, the Action of Gravi 
ty be ſuppoſed to ceaſe, the Body would go towards 
the Earth's Centre equally, with a Velocity equal 
to the Force of that firſt Impreſſion, (by Sr. Iſaac's, 
firſt Axiom.) But now ſince the Action of Gra- 
vity ſtill continues; in the ſecond Moment of 
Time the Body will receive a new Impulſe down- 
ward, and then its Velocity will be double of what 
it was in the firſt Moment: In the third Moment 
or Particle of Time, ir will be Triple ; in the 
fourth Quadruple, and ſo on continually, Where- 
fore ſince thoſe Particles of Time are ſuppoſed infi- 
nirely ſmall, and all equal to one another, the Im- 
petus acquired by the Falling Body, will be every 
where as the Times from the Beginning of the De- 
ſcent. And fince the Quantity of Matter in the 
Body given, continues the ſame, the Velocity will 
be as the Time in which ir is acquired (as you will 
find proved in the Laws of Motion.) | 
And after the ſame manner may it be proved, 
That the Motion of Aſcending Projectives ſhall 
be equably rerarded ; for ſince the Force of Gravi- 
ty acts continually and equally againſt rhe Motion 
firſt begun, ir muſt diminiſh or abate the Motion, 
according ro the Time of the Aſcent, till at laſt it 
wholly ceaſe. 


a 


Let the Right Line 
of any heavy Body's 


at right Angles to it, 
denote the Velocity 
acquired at the end of 
the Fall. Draw ac, 
and any where the 
two Parallels fs, de, 
ſo they ſhall expreſs 
c the Velocities acquir- 


on, ſhall be juſt the F \ 7, 

half of that which it f An 

would have deſcribed, *. 0 

had it gone on for the ? 24 | 
ſame Time with a Ve- 8 
locity equal to what it 8 


2 expreſs the Time 


Deſcent, and let bc 


ed in the Times of De- 


ſcent af and ad. For becauſe of ſimilar Trian- 
gles, ab. ad :: be. de:: and as ad. af :: de. fg. 
wherefore tis plain, the Velocities are as the Times 
of Deſcent ; thatis, as the Lines or Elements of the 
Triangle abc, drawn parallel to the Baſe 6 c. 


The Conſideration of the annexed Figure will 
teach us, That if an | 


heavy Body be thus u- 
niformly accelerated in 
its deſcent ; the Space 
which it deſcribes | 
from the beginning of — K 

the Time of its Moti. £ 


had acuirad in the ; 
end of its fall. C | D 

Let (as before) A C repreſent the Time of the 
Deſcent, DC the Velocity ar laſt acquired; and 
compleat the Triangle AC D. Let aſſo the Time 
AC be diſtinguiſned into an indefinite Numb r of 
ſmall Parts, as ef, fg, gh, hi, &c. and 
draw the Parallels ek, FI, gm, hn, io, &. to 
the Bale C D. Then will ek be as the Velociry 
of the heavy Body, in the infinitely ſmall part of 
Time ef, and f! will be the Velocity in the 
ſmall Time Fg, &c. 55 

But now tis proved in the Laws of Motion, 
(ſee that Word) That the Space or Length de- 
ſcribed by any moving Body, in any given Time, 
and with a given Celerity ; is as the Rectangle un- 
der the Time and the Celerity, wherefote the Space 
deſcribed in the Time ef, with the Celerity e &, 
will be as the Rectangle F &; and the Space de- 
ſcribed in the Time fg, with the Celerity gm, 
will be as the Rectangle g /, &c, wherefore the 
Space run thro}, in the Sum of all theſe Times, 
will be as the Sum of all the Triangles ; that 
is, as the Triangle AC D, which contains them 
all. Again, the Space run thro by the deſcending 
Body in the Time AC, with the uniform Celeri- 
ty DC (by the 7th Article of Mr. Keil's Laws of 
Metion above referred to) will be as the Rectangle 
ABCD. Wherefore the Space run over by the 
deſcending Body in the given time, and uniform] 
Accelerated) is to the Space deſcribed by the ſame 
Body, in the ſame Time with an uniform Celerity 
equal to what ir ar laſt acquires :: as the Trian- 
gle ADC, is to the Rectangle 4 BC D. But the 
Triangle is one half of the Rectangle; wherefore 
the Space deſcribed by the Accelerated deſcending 
Body from the Beginning to the end of its Motion, 
in a given Time, is juſt the half of the Space 
which would be deſcribed by the ſame Body if it 
had gone on, for the ſame Time, with a Velocity 
equal to what it had acquired in the end of its 
Fall. Q. E. D. | 

From whence it will follow, 1. That the Space 
run over with the Velocity C D in half the Time 
AC, will be equal to the Space deſcribed by rhe 
falling Accelerated Body, in the whole Time AC. 

2. As the Triangle ACD repreſents the Space 
paſſed thro" in the Time 4 C, fo the Triangle 
A 2 0, will repreſent the Space deſcribed by the 
falling Body in the Time Ai; and the Triangle 
Ae X, will repreſent that deſcribed in the Time 
Ae, &c, erefore 
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3. Tis plain, the Spaces deſcrib d, or the Di- 
ſtances run thro' in the Fall, will always be as the 
Squares of the Times: For the fimilar Triangles 
AC D, Ai, Ae K, &Cc. are to one another as 
the Squares of their Homologous Sides Ac, Az, 

e. | 

. Wherefore if a heavy Body deſcending from 
5 ace of Reſt, deſcribe any Length in a given 
Time, in twice that Time it will deſcribe four 

times the Length; in thrice the Time, nine times 
the Length, Sc. Or, in other Words, if the Times 

are conſidered in Arithmetical Proportionls, 1, 2, 

3, 4, 5, Sc. the Spaces deſcribed will be 1, 4, 9, 

16, 25, c. Rn, 

5. Aace the Space in the firſt part of Time is 

1, in the ſecond 4, in the third 9, Sc. if you 

conſider the Space run through in the ſecond Par- 
ticle of Time ſeparately, it will be as 3; and if 
from 9, the Space deſcribed in the third part of 

Time, you take 4, the Space before deſcribed in 

the 2d Moment, there will remain 5, Sc. where- 

fore ſuppoſing the Moments or Parts of Time e- 

qual, the Spaces deſcribed by the Deſcent of an 
heavy Body beginning from Reſt, in each Mo- 
ment conſidered ſeparately, will be as the natural 

odd Numbers, 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, 11, 13, 15, 17, 


A 
its 


b. 

6. And ſince the Velocities acquired in falling, 
are as the Times, the Spaces run through will be 
alſo as the Squares of the Velocities; and both 
Times and Velocities will be in ſubduplicate Ra- 
tio of the Spaces deſcribed by any falling Body. 

ACCELERATORES Ur:ne, are a pair of Mu- 
{cles belonging to the Penz, whole uſe is to expedite 
the Urine and the Genitura: Our accurate Mr. 
Cowper faith, Authors have been miſtaken in al- 
ſigning the Origination of theſe Muſcles, eitherto 
the Sphincter Ani, or to the Tubercles of the O 
Iſchii; for they ariſe Fleſny from the ſuperior Part 
of the Urethra, as it paſſes under the Oſſa Pubs, 
encompaſſing the external Part of the Bulb of its 
cavernous Body; both theſe Muſcles meer on the 
inferior Part, and march on according to the 
Length of the Skin in the Perineum, when parting 
from each other, they aſcend to their Inſertions on 
each ſide the Corpora Cavernaſa Pens, He thinks 
alſo, that they aſſiſt rhe EreQores Pens, by driving 
the Blood contained in the Bulb of the Cavernous 
Body of the Vrethra towards the Glands in a great- 
er Quantity, whereby it becomes diſtended : The 
Veins which carry off the Refluent Blood from the 
Corpus Caverneſum VUrethræ, being at that time com- 
preſs d by the ſwelling of theſe Muſcles. 

ACCENSION, is the enkindling or ſetting any 
Body on Fire. 

ACCENT in Grammar, is a Mark placed over 
a Syllable, ro ſhew tis pronounced with a ſtrong- 
er or weaker Voice, The Greeks, who were the 
greateſt obſerver of Accents, diſtinguiſh them into 
the Acute one mark'd thus, (), the Grave one thus 
(' ) and the C;rcaumflex thus, (). But of late one 
Hennin a Dutch. man hath written a Book to prove 
the Accents were not Ancient among the Greeks, 
and that that Language ought not to be pronounc- 
ed according to them: He pretends no Accents are 
be found in any MSS, above 800 Years old, and 
takes them to be an Invention of the Arabs about 
the time of Mahomet's Death. He ſays, the Maſ- 
ſeretes of Tiberias brought them into the Bible a- 
bout the Sixth Century, and that they were per- 


fected by Rabbi Judah Ben David Chiug, born in 
Fez, about the Eleventh Century. 

ACCENTS, in Grammar, ſhew how to judge 
of the Meaſure of Time, in which each Letter 
Syllable, Word, or Expreſſion is pronounced; the 
Elevations and Depreſſions of the Voice, the Si- 
lence or Repoſe of the Voice at the End of Words 
or Sentences, Sc. Theſe Accents may be very 
numerous : There are in the Hebrew Grammars 
more than Thirty of them, and Servius Honoratys 
reckons Eighr in the Latin. 

The Acute Accent ſhews when the Voice is to be 
raiſed, and is expreſſed thus (). | 

The Grave Accent ſhows when the Voice is to 
be depreſſed, and is figured thus, (). | 

The Circumflex Accent is compos'd of both the 
Acute and the Grave, and is expreſſed thus, (). 

The Long Accent ſhows that the Voice is to ſtop 
upon the Vowel that has that Mark, and it is ex- 
preſſed thus, (). ; 

The Shore Accont ſhows that the time of Promin: 
ciation ought to be ſhort, and is marked thus, (). 

Hyphen, 1s an Accent in Grammar, that implies 
two Words are to be joyned, as male-[anu. | 

Diaſtole, is an Accent in Grammar, which ſhows 
that thoſe Words or Sentences to which it is ad- 
joy ned are to be ſeparared, its mark is (,)). 

Apoſirophe, is an Accent in Grammar, ſhowing 
there is a Vowel ro be rejected, and is expreſſed 
thus, () and placed over the Head of the Letter. 

ACCENT in Muſick, is a Modulation of the 
Voice, to expreſs the Paſſions either Naturally or 
Artificially. : 

ACCEPTANCE, in Law, is an agreeing to 
ſome Act already done, which without ſuch Agree- 
ment, might have been undone or avoided ; as if a 
Man and his Wife ſeized of Land in Right of his 
Wife, do joyn and make a Leaſe by Deed, reſerv- 
ing Rent, and the Husband dying, the Wife a- 
cepts or receives the Rent: By this Acceptance in 
her, the Leaſe is made good, and ſhall bar her from 
bringing a Cui in viti, 

ACCEPTILATION, in Civi/-Law, is the 
ſame with Acquittance in Common-Law, being a 
Verbal Diſcharge from the Creditor to the Debtor. 

ACCESS or Acceſſion, the Fir or Paroxyſm of a 
Diſeaſe. 

ACCESSIBLE Heigbe, is either that which may 
be mechannically meaſured by the application of 2 
Meaſure to it, or elſe an Height whoſe Baſe or Foot 
can be approached to; and from thence a Length 
meaſured on the Ground. 

ACCESSORIUS iliſſi, is a Nerve which 2“ 
riſes from the Medulla Spinalt, about the begin- 
ning of the ſixth Pair of the Neck; as it aſcends 
to the Head, it receives on each ſide a Twig from 
the firſt five Pair of Nerves of the Neck ; as they 
riſe from the Medulla Spinals ; then it enters the 
Skull, and paſſes out of it again with the Par Va- 
gum, and is wholly ſpent upon the Muſculus Trape- 
Ti us. | 

ACCESSORY, in the Common-Law, is a Per- 
ſon adviſing or procuring before the Fact, or aid- 
ing and aſſiſting, receiving or protecting after it, 
one that hath committed Felony; who thereſore 
ſhall have Judgment of Life and Member, as well 
as the Principal which did the Felony, but not til 
the Principal be firſt attainted, convict, or out- 
lawed thereupon, A Man alſo may be Acceſſory 
to an Acceſſory, by aiding, receiving, Cc. an Ac- 
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ceſſory ro Felony, In the Sratute Law tis ſuck 8 
one 
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ACE 


i adviſes, aids or receives one that com- 
2 which is made ſo by Statute. 5 

ACCIDENT | This Word is uſed by Logici- 
ans in three Senſes. ; 
11 1 65 oſition to the Eſſence of any Thing, 
whatever doth not eſſentially belong to it may 
(tho a Subſtance ir ſelf ) yet be an Accident or Ad- 
junct to that Thing, or belong to it only acciden- 
tally, as the Clothes a Man hath on; the Money 
in his Purſe, &c. Theſe indeed are more proper- 
ly called Adiuncts; and by the School-men are di- 
ſtinguiſhed by the Name of Verbal Accidents, 

2. In Contradiſtinction to the Eſſential Proper- 
ties of any Subject, many Qualities are called Ac- 
cidents ; becauſe they are there not Eſſentially but 
| Accidentally, This in the Schools is called Accidens 
= Prgedicabils, and implies a Common Quality, which 
may or may not be in any Subject, as any particu- 

&c. 

1 to Subſtance, a Thing is called 
an Accident, when it is its Eſſence or Nature to In- 
bere or ſubſiſt in ſome Subſtance, and cannot be 
alone: And thus it is with all Qualities whatſoever. 
This is called Accident Prædicamentale, and the 
nine laſt Prædicaments are in this ſenſe Accidents. 
In reference to its Cauſe alſo, or at leaſt as to our 
Knowledge of it, a Thing is frequently ſtiled an 
Accident, by which we mean an Effect either ca- 
ſually produced, or which to us appears ro have 
been ſo. 

' ACCIDENTS (in Heraldry) are the Points and 
Abatements in an Eſcutcheon; which ſee: 

_ ACCIDENTAL Point, in Perſpective is a Point 
in the Horizontal Line, where Lines parallel among 
themſelves, tho* not perpendicular to the Picture, 


do meet. | 
ab A ACCLIVITY, is a 
Steepnels reckoned 
upwards on a Slope 
| Line, as Declivs is a 
om ſteepneſs downwards, 
| Thus BA is an Ac- 
clivity; AB a Decli- 
B C vity. 
ACCOMODATE, fignifies amongſt Geome- 
ters, to fir in a Line or Figure into a Circle, c. 
may ſo as the Conditions of the Propoſition or Problem 
of 2 require. See Apply. EP | 

5 ACCOMP T, a Writ in Law fo called, lying 
againſt a Bailiff or Receiver, who will not give up 
his Accounts, or come to an Account for what he 
hath received. If the Auditors aſſigned him, find 
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tutes of Meſtm. 2. C. 10. to award him to Priſon 
till he have made Satisfaction: But if they wont 
allow him reaſonable Charges, or if they charge 
him with more than he hath received, any Friend 
of his may ſue out a Writ Ex Parte Tali, from 
the Chancery, directed to the Sheriff, to take out 
four Main- Pernors, to bring his Body before the 
Barons of the Exchequer on a certain Day, and 


to warn his Lord or Maſter to appear there at the 
lame time. 


tract from one Man toa nother, to give him Satiſ- 
faction for ſome Treſpaſs or Damage done, which 
when executed and performed, is a good Bar in 


Lam againſt an Action of Treſpaſs for that Damage 
dr Offencde. e 


| 


a little Butter or 


that he is in Arrears, they have Power by the Sta- 


ACCORD, in Law, is an Agreement or Con- 


ACCRETION ; nearly of the fame Senſe with 
Augmentation, and is properly an Addition of Mar- 
ter to any Body externally : This is uſually ſaid of 
the encreaſe of Bodies withour Life, and is ſome- 
times called Appoſition or Fuxta Pofition, But ſome 
will have the encreaſe of Living Bodies to be by 
Introſumption and Aſſimilation of the Aliem 
or nouriſhing Particles, | 

Dr. Havers in his Oſteolegia gives this Account of 
Accretion, That the Nutritious Particles bein g ſe- 
parated by the Glandules placed every where on 
the ſides of the Arteries, are carried into thoſe ſmall 
Nervous Pipes, or Interſtices of the Fibres, where 

the Spirits move, ſo that they fall in the way of the 
Spirits Motion: Theſe Spirits he ſuppoſes to have 
a twofold Motion; one direct, the other Rotatory 
or turning round their Axes, While an Animal is 
capable of Accretion, and the Particles of which 
the ſolid Parts conſiſt are not entirely united at 
their Extremities, but are capable of receding one 
from another, both end- ways and laterally; the 
Spirits act upon the Nutritious Particles (which 
are of a Viſcous Nature) by their Rotary Motion 
by which they carry them to the Sides of the Fibres 


entary 


| and Bony Strings, driving ſome againſt the ſides of 


their Parts, and forcing them our laterally : Others 
they drive into the Interſtices between the Extre- 
mities, thereby lengthning every Series of them ; 
where they are placed and fix'd, and thus the Parts 
of an Animal Body increaſe both in Thickneſs and 
Longitude, Bur after the Particles are united ar 
their Extremities, and no longer capaple of making 
Room to lodge the Nutritious Parts out of the way 
of the Spirits direct Motion; then the Spirits come 
to act upon the Nutritious Matter by that Motion 
and to drive it ſo through the Nervous Channels, 
that ir has not the liberty of ſtopping and adhering z 
and fo the Accretion of the Animal ceaſes. 
ACETABULUHM, is chat Cavity in the Huckle 
Bone which is appointed to receive the Head of the 
Thigh Bone within it: Alſo certain Glandules in 
the Chorion are call d Acetabula , concerning which 
(ſee Cotyledones. 
AC ERB, is a Taſte between Sowre and Bitter, 
ſuch as moſt Fruits have before they are ripe. 
ACE TUM Radicatum, is the ſharpeſt part of 
Vinegar, when the Phlegm is drawn of 
ACET UM Phileſophorum ; ſo ſome Chymiſts 
call rhat ſour oa which is made by diſſolving 
Oyl os Antimony in a confi. 
derable quantity of Warer. | 


ACETUM Alcaliſarum, is diſtilled Vinegar ſal- 
turated with ſome Alkalizate Salt. 


ACHAMECH, with ſome Chymiſts ſignifies the 
Droſs of Silver. | | 

ACHERNER, a bright fixed Stat of the firſt 
Magnitude, in Eridanus, whoſe Longirude is 10, 
31. of , Latitude 59. 18. 

ACHOLITE or Acolite, an inferior Church 
Servant, who, next under the Sub-Deacon, fol- 
lowed or waited on the Prieſts and Deacons, and 
performing the meaner Offices of lighting the Can- 
dles, and carrying the Bread and Wine, and pay- 
ing other ſervile Attendance. 

ACH OR, is a ſort of a cruſted Scab which 
makes an Itching and Stink on the Surface of the 
Head, and is occafioned by a Serous, Salt and 
Sharp Matter: The difference betwixt an Achor 
and Favys conſiſts in this, that in Achors the Holes 
or Cavities are ſmall, and ſometimes not viſible; 


but 


* FROM ao. 


ACO 


SET 


but in a Favus they are more large and conſpicu- | 


us. 
- ACHLYS, according to ſome, is a kind of 
Darkneſs in the Eyes, accounted one of the Spe- 
cies of Amblyopia, or Dimneſs of Sight. 

ACHRONICAL, is uſed in Aſtronomy for the 
Riſing of a Star when the Sun ſets, or the Setting 
of a Star when the Sun riſes; in which Caſes the 
Star is ſaid either to riſe or ſett Achronicaſly: which 
is one of the three Poet ical Riſings qr Settings. 
AclDIIT V, is the Taft which Bodies that are 
Acid or Sharp affect the Mouth with : And thoſe 
Bodies are called 

ACIDS, whoſe Particles are ſuppoſed to be long. 
iſh, flexible, penetrating, and attenuating; and 
which have their Points ſharp and piercing. And 
theſe are either Natural Acids; which have a pro- 
per Acidity of their own, without the help of Art, 
as Juice of Limons, &c. or elſe Artificial Acids ; 
which are made by Fire in Chymical Operations. 
So that Acid Spirits or Stygian Liquors, as the Chy- 
miſts call them, from their Powers ro deſtroy or 
diſſolve Bodies, ſeem to be nothing bur an Acid 
Salt diſſolved, and put into a violent Motion by the 
Fire: Theſe are called Acid Menſtruumt. You 
may eaſily know whether any Liquor contain in it 
any Acid Salt or not, by dropping ſome of it on a 
little Syrup of Violets ſpread on white 4 * ; or 
in a Solution of Blue- bottle Flowers, Sc. for then 
the Blue will be immediately turned into a Red or 
reddiſh purple Colour; whereas if it turn Green, 
tis a ſign the Liquor abounds with Salts of an Uri- 
nous or Lixiviate Nature; which how ro diftin- 
guiſh, ſee thoſe Word The Acidity of any Liquor 
may alſo be concluded by 1ts being able ro deſtroy 
the Blueneſs ofa Tincture of Lignum Nephriticum : 
(See Colours, and the ways of producing ſudden 
changes of them ) | 

ACIDULZ, any Medicinal Waters that are 
not hot, like thoſe at the Bath, which are called 
Therme. 

ACINUS, in Botanicks, doth not fignifie a 
Grape-ſtone, but the Fruit it ſelf of all ſuch Plants 
which bear it, in a manner reſembling Grapes : 
It is ſofter and more Juicy than a Berry, and there- 
fore diſtinguiſhable from it; as it is alſo becauſe 
the Acini grow in Bunches or Cluſters, and Berries 


often ſingle. | 
ACINIFORMIS Tunica, is the ſame with the 


Dea Tunica of the Eye. 


ACMASTICKE Fere, with ſome, is the ſame 
as Synochns. | 

ACME, in general, ſignifies the Height or Top 
of any thing ; the Word is more eſpecially uſed 
ro denote the Height of a Diſtemper, many of 
which have four Periods, 1. The Arche or begin- 
ning. 2. The Anabafir, or Growth and Increaſe, 
3. The Acme, when the Morbifick Matter is ar 
the height. 4. The Paracme, or the Declenſion of 
the Diſtemper. 

ACOLITE, fee Acholite. 

ACONTIAS, a ſort of Comets, ſhaped like a 
Dart or Javelin, Its Head is ſometimes round, 
and ſometimes oblong or compreſſed ; and its 
Tail or Train is ſlender, but extended to a great 
Length. 

ACOPUM, according to ſome Writers, is a 
Fomentation of warm and emollient things, to al- 
lay the Senſe of Wearineſs, occaſioned by too vi- 
gent Lavour or THe. ooo TTTRoEET DT 


ACOSMY, is an ill ſtate of Health accompa- 
nied with the Loſs of the natural florid Colour of 
the Face. | 

ACOUSTICKS, are Medicines or Inftruments 
which help the Hearing ; as to the latrerof which, 
the uſe nt. Otocouſtick Trumpets is now very com- 
mon; and no queſtion Inſtruments of this king Ml 
are capable of Improvement. Dr. Hook in nis 
Preface to his Micrography, faith, tis not impogi. 
ble to hear a Whiſper at a Furlong or : th part of 
a Mile's diſtance : That he knows a way by which 
tis eaſie ro hear any one ſpeak thro a Wall of 2 
Yard thick : And that by help of a diſtended Wire, 
the Sound may be propagated to a very conſidera- 
ble diſtance almoſt in an Inſtant. 4 

ACQUIETANDIS Plegzs, is a Fuſticies, that 
lies for a Surety againſt a Crnlditoe, that refuſeth 
to acquit him after the Debt is paid. 

ACQUIETANTIA de Shirs & Hundradis, to 
= free from Suit and Service in Shires and Hun- 

reds. NP 

ACQUITTAL, in Law, fignifiesthe Diſcharge 
of a Tenant from any Entries or Moleſtations, for 
any manner of Service iſſuing out of the Land to 
any Lord ; that is, above the Miſne. It fignifies 
alſo, when two are Indicted of Felony, the one 
as Principal, the other as Acceffary ; the Principal 
being diſcharged, rhe Acceſſary by conſequence is 
alſo acquitted. | 

ACQUITTANCE, fignifieth a Releaſe or Dil. 
charge in writing of a Sum of Money, or other 
Duty, which ought to be paid or done. | 

ACRASY, is the Exceſs or Predominancy of one 
Qualiry above another, in the Conſtitution of a 
Human Body. | 

ACRE of Land ; its quantity is four Square 
Roods ; or 160 ſquare Poles ; or 4840 ſquare 
Yards; or 43560 ſquare Feet. By a Statute of 
31 of El:z, tis ordained, + That if any Man e- 
rect a new Cottage, he ſhall add 4 Acres of Land 
to it. | 

ACRIMONIOUS Bodies, are thoſe (in the 
General) whoſe Particles do eat, fret, deſtroy and 
diſſolve what comes in their way, or which have 2 
great Acrimony, 

ACRISY, is ſuch a State or Condition of a 
Diſeaſe, that no right Judgment can be made of 
the Patient, whether he will recover or not. 

ACROMION, is the upperProceſs of theShoul- 
der-Blade, or the rop of = Shoulder, where the 
Neck-Bones are joined with the Shoulder- Blades. 

— is the Middle of the Na- 
ve 

- ACRONICAL, fee Acbronical. | | 

ACRONYCHAL, the ſame with Achronical, 
which ſee. | 

ACROS, with ſome Writers is the Height of a 
Dileaſe ; and with ſome Anatomiſts, the Tops, ot 
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Prominencies of Bones, Ge. . in 
ACROSPIRE, the ſame with Plume, which (ce. pre 
ACROSTICKS: are a certain number of Verl- or 

es, whoſe initial Letters make up ſome Perſons ed 

Name, Title, or ſome particular Mono, 4 
ACROTERIA or Acreters, ſignifie in Archi- 

tecture thoſe ſharp Pinacles and ſpiry Battlements, 

which ſtand in Ranges about flat Buildings, wich 4 

Rails and Balaſters : They fGgnifie alſo a lort af ſer 

Pedeſtal ro ſupport Statues, : A 
ACTINOBOLISM, is the ſame with the Dif Sig 

fuſion or Diradia tion of Light or Sound, by which Coy 


Irs carried or flows every way from its Ce TION 
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ACT 


ADD 


that the 


ACTION of a Mit, is a Phraſe of Speech 
hen one pleads ſome Matter, by which he ſhews, 
laintiff had no cauſe to have the Writ 
which he brought; and yer it may be that he may 
have another Mit or Action for the ſame Matter. 


ACTION upon the Caſe, is a Writ brought a- 


gainſt one for an Offence done without force, as for 


not performing Promiſe made by the Defendant to 


the Plaintiff, or for ſpeaking of Words whereby 


the Plaintiff is defamed, or for other Miſdemenour 


or Deccir, c. 


ACTION miz'd; is when it is part Real and 


part Perſonal ; and alſo is a Suit given by the Law 


to recover the thing demanded, and Damages for 


the Wrong done. 

ACTION pon the Statute, is a Writ founded 
upon any Statute whereby any Action is given to 
one in any Caſe whereby no Action was before. 

ACTIONS Perſonal, are Actions whereby a 

an claims Debt, or other Goods or Chattels, or 
Damage for them, or for Wrong done to his Perſon, 

ACTION Popular, is an Action upon the breach 
of ſome Penal Stature, which any Man that will 
may ſue for himſelf and the King, by Information 
or otherwiſe, | 

ACTIONS Real, are Actions whereby the Plain- 
tiff claims Title to Lands, Tenements, Rents, or 
Commons, in Fee, or for Term of Life. 

ACTIVE PRINCIPLES, according to the Chy- 
miſts, are the Spirir, Oil and Salr, becauſe their 
Parts being briskly in motion do cauſe Action in 

other Bodies, 

ACTUARY, the Clerk that Regiſters the Acts 
and Conſtitutions of a Convocation, 

. ACUTE ANGLES : See Angles. 

ACUTE ANGLED Triangle : See Triangle. 

ACUTE DISEASE, is that which is over in a 
little time, but not without eminent danger to the 
Patient. 

ACUTE ACCENT, in Grammar, ſhews when 
the Voice is to be raiſed, and is expreſs'd thus, (*), 


ACUTE Angular Section of Cone, was the Term 
that the Ancient Geometers uſed for the Elis; 


bur Apollonius Pergæus firſt demonſtrated, that the 
Section of any Cone thro' both it Sides will pro- 
duce the ſame Figure: whereas they conſider d it 
only in that Cone whoſe Section by the Axis is a 
Triangle acute angled at the Vertex. 


Armoniach, 


ADDITAMENTS, Things added a-new to the 
ordinary Ingredients of any Compoſition; or to a 
Menſtruum, to enable it the better to 
diſſolve any Body. 

ADDITION, in General, is the putting of two 

Things or Quantities together; and that Quantity 
which ariſes or reſults from thence, is call d the 
Sum or Aggregate of thoſe Quantities, 
_ ADDITION in Algebra or Species, is performed 
in general, by conjoyning the Quantities propoſed, 
preſerving their proper Signs. And the proper Mark 
or Sign of Addition is «|-, which is always ſuppoſ- 
ed to belong to the Quantity which follows it. 

Thus, if to 34) the Sum is 34 ＋ 24 or 54, and 

you add 24 & A+2b when added to c-|-bb 
3 makes 4-|-C+2b4-bb, 

Adddition in Algebra may eaſily be learnt by ob- 
ſerving the following particular Rules; 

1. When Simple and Like Integers, having Like 
Signs are to be added, colle& the Numbers cor 


open, and 


1 
ADARIGE, with ſome Chymiſts fignifies Sa! 


Coefficients) all into one dum, and to chat Sum an- 


— 


nex the Letters by which any of the Quantities was 


expreſs d; and laſtly, prefix the proper Sign; 
Thus, — 
| —2b and -+ bed 
make — 3 <|-2bcd 
_ =|-4bcd and —3&6de 
make +7bcd __ —4qde 
x make —4ode, 

2. Rule, When two ſimple and like Quantities 


have equal Numbers prefix'd, and unlike Signs, 
the Sum iso 


Thus, C34 —bb —7dce 
: _—_ a and ＋ bb and 7 hh 
— oo o 


N. B. The Reaſon of which is plain, if you 
confider that all Quantities having Negative 
Signs, are in Nature directly contrary to ſuch 
as have Affirmative ones; and therefore will 

always deſtroy one another. Thus, if a Man 
have 10 Pounds in Caſh, and run in Debt 13 /. 
that is, if to his Caſh he add 10 1. (which is 
the proper way to expreſs a Debt) there will 
remain Nothing; for the Debt, or — 10 J. 
will quite deſtroy the Caſh, or ＋ 101. So 
alſoif a Man owe 10% and have nothing to 
pay it, then hath hea — 10 /.or is 10 J. worle 
than nothing: And if any Perſon give him 101. 
or add a ＋E 10. to his — 10. the Sum will 
be nothing, but however the Man will, cho 
worth nothing, be 101. better than he was 
before, 


So that tis a General Rule in Algebra, that to 


add — is the ſame as to take away , and to take 
away — is the ſame thing as to add ＋, and to 
take away is all one as ro add —. 


3. Rule. When two ſimple and like Quantities 


are given, having unlike Signs, and unequal Num- 
bers prefix d; ſubtract the leſſer Number from 
the greater, and to the Remainder annex the Let- 
ters due, prefixing the Sign that belongs to the 


greatet Quantity, hs 
Thus, -j-34 — 

TR and +26 

-|-24 — 6b 


The Reaſon of which is clear from what was 


aid in the laſt Rule. 


4. Rule. When three or more ſimple and like 


Quantities have unlike Signs, collect rhe Affirma- 
tive Quantities into one Sum, the Negative into 
another, then (by the 3d. Rule) add theſe toge- 
ther, and the laſt Sum is the Sum ſought; 


Thus, —74 5 — 10 
=. 9 
-+ 94 


Sum. | 
5. Rule, When two or more fimple and unlike 


Quantities are propoſed, write them down one af- 
ter another without altering their Signs; 


Thus, +34 
+36 
| -|-34+4b 
From the due Apprehenſion of, and mature Con- 


ſideration on which Rules, the Addition of Come 
pound Quantities may be eaſily perform'd ; 


C Thus. 


ADD. * 


"ADE 


Thus, -|-3ee-+7bb 

—ee—2bb 

| n 

— Sum z3ee-ETbb—ce—2bb+f f-i-3f f __ 
Contracted +-2ee -j-5bb + 477 
ADDITION of Indexes is performed after the 

{ame manner with that of Algebraical Quantities. 
Thus, to 3 add 3, the Sum is 6, where both 

are the Indexes of Integer Numbers: But to 3 add 

.. the Sum will be 1 : To ; add 3, the Sum will 


| be —* Sc. 


ADDITION of Integers, in Common Arithme- 
tick, is performed by this ſingle Rule: ; 

Set the Numbers orderly one under another, z. e. 
Unirs under Units, Tens under Tens, Hundreds 


under Hundreds, Sc. 


Then collect each Column ſingly into one Sum, 
beginning at the Right Hand, at the place of U- 
nits; and if the Units in that Row are leſs than 
10, ſer them down under the Line, but if they are 
more than 10, ſer down only the Overplus, and 
carry the Tens to the next Row, in which ſer 


down (under the Line) the odd Tens, and carry the 


Hundreds to the third Column, c. as you will {ce 
in the following Examples, 
. oe + $789 93256 
72 68 332 3452 13700 
— — 368 — 7898 78250 
88 102 — 3257 97662 
1706 — 15628 
203985 —— 
297496 
Bur if the Numbers be of different, or of ſeveral 
Donominations, then they muſt be added by ſum- 
ming up each Denomination by it ſelf, and ſeeing 
how many of them will make one of the next De- 
nomination ; and bearing ſo many Units forwards 
as thoſe will come to, 
Thus; Suppoſe the following Pounds, Shillings 
and Pence were to be collected into one Sum, 
Ps CT Beginning with the Pence, I 
135 : 17 : 08 ſay 9 and 2 are 11, and 8 makes 
95 11: 02 19, Which becauſe it is 7 above 
12 „ % 13. 8 I terdown the 
CAS Ws the even Pence, and carr 
PPE. INS" YT one Shilling to the next Rank 
Say 1 that I carry and 5 is 6, and 1 is 7, and 7 
is 14 ; I fer down 4, andI find TI have in all 3 
Tens, therefore I {ſer down one Ten on the Left 
Hand of the 4, and carry one Pound to the Column 
of Pounds; where I proceed, juſt as in Addition 
of Integers, and find the whole Sum to be 234 J. 
14s. 07 d. 
* ADDITION of Logarithms: See Logarithms; 


Fw 2 
ADDITION of Vulger Fradt ions: See Vulgar 
Factions. 

ADDITION of Decimal Fractions: See Decimal 
Frattions, 

ADDITION in Law, is that which is given to 
a Man beſides his Proper Name and Sirname, to 
ſnew of what Eſtate, Degree or Myſtery he is, the 
place of his Birth or Habitation. 

ADDUCENT MUSCLES, are thoſe thar bring 
forward, cloſe, or draw together the Parts of the 
Body whereunto they are annexed. 


-, ADDUCLTORES, the ſame with Adducent 
Muſcles. ; 
ADDUCTOR OCULL, is a Mulcle of the Eve, 


o call'd becauſe it inclines its Pupil towards the | 


wards the Cup in drinking. 
ADDUCTOR POLLICIS, is a Muſcle of the 
Thumb, which ariſes tendinous in common with 
the Abductur Indicis, and becoming fleſhly,aſcend; 
* to its broad Termination at the ſuperiour 
part of the firſt Bone of the Thumb. This brings 
the Thumb nearer the Fore Finger. 
ADDUCTOR POLLICIS PEDIS, is a Muſcle 
of the Great Toe, which ariſeth partly tendinous 
and partly fleſhy from the Inferiour Parts of the 
Os Cuneiforme Tertium , and dilating its ſelf to a 
fleſhy Belly, marcheth obliquely in the bortom of 
the Foot, and becomes leis and tendinous at its In. 


of the Great-Toe, laterally oppoſite to the Ter- 
mination of the Abduttor Pollics Pedis, This brings 
the Great-Toe nearer the reſt, 

ADEN, is the Term for a Glandule in an Ani. 
mal Body, which is either Cong/obated,as the Glands 
of the Meſentary, &c. With tome alſo tis uſed for 
a Tumour in the Groin, rhe ſame with Bubz. 

ADEPS or Pinguedo, Fat, is a ſimilar part of 
the Body: Bur Adeps and Pinguedo differ in this, 
thar Adeps is a thicker, harder, and more earthy 
Subſtance than Pinguedo; the Fat which is particu- 
larly meant by Adeps flows from the Blood thro' 
peculiar Veſſels into Bags or Bladders appropriate 
thereunto, as is plain from the Obſervation of Mal- 
plghius. ; 

ADEPTISTS, or Adepts, are ſuch Alchymiſts 
as pretend to have gain d the Secret of the Tranſmu- 
tation of Metals, or to make the Philoſopher's Stone: 
Of theſe Myſtical Invifible Gentlemen (they {ay) 
there are 12 always in being; which are kept ſup: 
ply'd by new ones when any of the Fraternity pleaſ- 
eth to die, or to tranſlate himſelf ro ſome place 
where he can make uſe of his Gold, for in this 
wicked World it will not procure them Shirts. 

ADEQUATE ; a thing is ſaid to be adequate 
to, or adequarely ro agree with another, when 
tis every way equal to it in Extent, Capacity, Pow- 
er, Sc. and all other Properties; and neither ex- 
ceeds it, nor falls ſnort of it in any reſpect. And 
thus when the Notions or Ideas that we have of a- 
ny thing, take in all the Properties of that thing, 
and that we omit conceiving nothing which be- 
longs to it, we then ſay we have Adequate Ideas ot 
ſuch things. | 

ADEQUATE IDEAS, are thoſe Ideas which 
perfectly repreſent the Architypes or Images which 
the Mind ſuppoſes them to be taken from; which 
it intends them to ſtand for, and to which it refers 
them. 

ADJACENT or Contiguous Angles, ſee Angles. 

ADIAPHOROUS, or Neutral, i. e. indifferent: 
So Mr. Boyle calls a kind of Spirit which he diſti- 
led from Tartar and ſome other Vegetable Bodies ; 
which was neither Acid, Vinous, nor Urinow. Ils 
made thus; Firſt, Shavings of Box, Guajacum, 
or any other ponderous Wood are diſtilled per ſe n 
a Retort; and then the ſowriſh Liquor is rectif- 
ed to free it from the Phlegm : After this a Quant! 
ty of Powder of Coral, Sc. was thrown into the 
ſowre Spirit, which it readily diſſolved; and the 
Acid Parts of the Menſtruum did fo aſſoclate 
themſelves with the Coral, as to leave a part © 
Liquor that was by no means of an Acid Natute, 
bur which when gently drawn off the Coral, N 
of a ſtrong ſmell, yet without any Acidity, and in 


many reſpects of a different Nature from almoſt ” 
other common Spirit, 4 


Noſe; and alſo Bib itorius, it directing the Eye to- ä 


ſertion to the Internal Part of the Of: Seſſamoidea 
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: TIVES (in Grammar) are ſuch Words 
as 4 ibe rhe an ha only ofthe Being of a thing, 
and have no natural ſubſiſtence of their own, but 
do ſubſiſt by Naum Sulſtantives, to which they are 
1 * 
1) NQUIRENDUM, a Writ in Law com- 
manding an Enquiry to be made (for the berrer 
Execution of Juſtice) about the Merits of a Cauſe 
depending in the Kings Courr, | 
ADJOINING ANGLES, in Geometry: See 
oles, or Contiguens, ' 
 DJOURNMENT, is the putting off of any 
Court or Meeting, and appointing it to be kept at 
Place or Time. 
pA MEMBRANA, is the Baſis of the 
Cellule Adi poſe, is double, and may be divided in- 
to two Parts; the one is External throughout 
which there are a number of little Cells, full of 
Fat; the other is Internal, which Anatomiſts have 
miſtaken for the Membrana Carnoſa, becauſe it has 
2 greater number of Blood Veſſels. . 
ADIPOSA VENA, or Renals, a Vein ariſing 
from the delcending Trunk of the Caug; which 
ſpreads its ſelf on the Coat, and Far, that covers 
the Kidneys. | 
ADIPOSI DUCTUS, call'd alſo Sacculi, Veſi- 
cule Adi paſe or Lobuli, are Veſlels which convey 
the Adeps or Fat into the Interſtices of the Muſcles, 
or to the Parts between the Fleſh and the Skin. 
ADIT, is che Shefr, or Entrance into any 
Mine. | 
ADJUDGE, when a determinate Sentence is 
paſt in the behalf of another, the Caſe is ſaid to 
be Adjudged for him. : 
ADJUNCT : Whatever comes to any Being 
from without, is called an Adjundt to that Being; 
as being not naturally and eſſentially belonging to 
it, but adjoyned or ſuperadded to it. 
AD JURA REGIS, is a Writ that lies for the 
King's Clerk againſt him that ſought to eject him, 
to the Prejudice of the King's Title in Right of his 
Crown, 


ADJUTANT, an Officer in the Army, the ſame 


with an Aide-Major, which lee. 


ADMEASUREMENT of Dower, is a Writ that 
les where a Woman is endowed by an Infant, or 
by a Guardian, of more than ſhe ought to have. 

 ADMEASUREMENT of Paſture, is a Writ 

chat lies againſt ſuch, as having Common of Pa- 
{ture appendant to their Free-holds, do ſurcharge 
it with more Cattle than they ought to do. 

ADMINISTRATION, (in Law) is the diſpo- 
ſing of a Man's Goods or Eſtate that died inteſtate, 
or without any Will, with an Intent to give an Ac- 
count thereof. 

ADMINISTRATOR, he that has the Goods of 
a Man dying inteſtate, committed to his Charge by 
the Ordinary, and is accountable for the ſame. If 
5 Perſon be a Woman, ſhe is called an Admini- 

Tatix. 
ADMITTENDO CLERICO, is a Writ grant- 
ed to him that hath recovered his Right of Preſen- 
tation againſt the Biſhop, in the common Bench. 


ADMITTENDO /, Socium, is a Writ for the 


Aſſociation of certain Perſons to Juſtices of Aſſize 
before appointed. 

ADNATA TCENICa, is the common Mem- 
brane oſ the Eye, called Conj unct ive, it ſprings 
from che Skull, grows to the Exterior part of the 
Tunica Cornea ; and that the viſible Species may 
pa's there, leaves a round Cavity forward, to 


„ 


which is annexed another Tunic, without any 
particular Name, made up of the Tendons of thoſe 
Muſcles which move the Eye; by reaſon of its 
Whitnels, tis called Albuzinea, 

AD OCTO, among ſome of the Ancient Phi- 
loſophers, is a Term ſignifying the Higheſt or Su- 
perlative Degree; becauſe they reckoned no De- 
gree above the Eighth, in their way of diſtinguiſn- 
ing of Qualities. 

ADONICK, a ſort of a ſhort Verſe, conſiſting 
of a Dadiyle and a Spondee; as Rara juventus ; tis 
uſually placed at the end of each Stanza of Sa- 
phick Verſes. So called from Adonis, in whoſe 
praiſe they were firſt made. 

AD QUOD DAMNUM, is a Writ which 
ought to be ſued before the King grant certain Li- 
berties, as a Fair, Market, Sc. to the Prejudice 
of others. 

T here is alſo another Writ of Ad quod Damnum, 
if any one will turn a Common Hoey, and 
lay out another as beneficial, 

AUDRAMIRE : lee Arraign. | 

AD TERMINUM gui præteriit, is a Writ of 
Entry, that lies where a Man having leaſed Lands 
or Tenements for Life or Years, and after the Term 
expired, is held from them by the Tenant, or o- 
ther Stranger that occupieth the ſame, and defor- 
ceth the Leſſor: In ſuch caſe this Writ lieth for the 
Leffor and, his Heirs, 

ADVANCE DITCH, in Fortification, is a Ditch 
dugg all along the Glacis beyond the Counterſcarp, 
and uſually filled with Water. 

ADVANCE GUARD, is the firſt Line or Di- 
viſion of an Army, ranged or marching in Battle- 
aray ; or that part which is next to the Enemy, or 
which marches firſt rowards them, The whole 
Body of any Army conſiſts of the Advance Guard, 
the Arriere Guard, 2nd the Main Body, 

Sometime alſo a Party of 15; or 20 Horſe com- 
manded by a Lieutenant beyond, bur within ſight 
of the Main Guard, is called an Advance Guard, 
and is deſigned for the greater Security of the 
Camp, 

ADVENT, inthe Sacred Calender, is the Time 
from the Sunday thar falls either upon St. Andrew's 
Day, or next to it, till Chriſtmas ; which time 
was wont anciently to be ſpent in a pious Prepara- 
tion for the Advert, or coming on of the Feaſt of 
our Saviour's Nativity. 

ABVENTITIA BONA, were anciently ſuch 
as came to a Man unexpectedly ; Windfall, as 
we call them now: Hence the Word Adventitious 
comes to be uſed by Philoſophick Writers, and ro 
ſignify ſuch Matter as doth nor properly belong to 
any mix d Body, but comes to it from ſome other 
Place. Thus, tis a Queſtion, whether in the 
Freezing of Water, there do not enter in ſome 
Frigorifick Particles, which are Adventitious to the 
Water, from the Air, or the Freezing Mixture. 

AD VENTREM INSPICIENDUM, is a 
Wrir mentioned in the Statute of Eſſoignes: See 
Ventre Inſpiciendo. 

ADVERB, in Grammar, is a part of Speech 
undeclined, and without Conjugation; and js u- 
ſually joined with a Verb to expreſs the manner of 
Action, They are diſtinguiſhed into Adverbs of 

Time, Place, &c. | 

ADULTERATION of any Thing, ſuch as 
Wine, Medicinal Druggs, Chymical Preparati- 
ons, Sc. is a mixing ſome Baſer Matter with it, 
which hinders it from being truly Good and Ge- 
nuine in its kind. C2 ADVOQ- 


3 


ADV. 


N 


ADVOCATES, in the Eccleſiaſtical Court, 
were either Advocate of the Cauſes and Intereſt of 
the Church, retain'das a Counſellor and Pleader, 
to maintain the Properties and Rights: Or, Ad- 
vocate or Patron of the Preſentation and Adyow- 
ſon, Both theſe Offices did formerly belong to 
the ſame Founder of a Church or Covent, and his 
Heirs, who were bound to protect and defend the 
Church, as well as to nominate or preſent to it. 
But when the Patrons grew negligent, or were 
Men of no Intereſt or Ability in the Courts of Ju- 
ſtice, then the Religious began to retain a Law Ad- 
vocate, to ſollicite and proſecute their Controverſi- 
al Cauſes. Sce Spelman, i 

ADVOWSON, in our Common Law, ſigni- 
fies a Right ro preſent to a Benefice, and is as much 
as Jus Patronatus in the Canon Law ; the Reaſon 
why tis termed Advowſon (Advocatio) is, becauſe 
anciently thoſe who had a Right co preſent to a 
Church, were Maintainers ot it, er great Benefactors 
to it: Theſe were ſometimes called Patroni, and 
ſometimes Advocati. Now in the General, an 
Advowſon is where a Biſhop, Dean or Chapter, 
and the ir Succeſſors, or any Lay Patron, have a 
Right to preſent whom they pleaſe, to any Spiri- 
tual Benefice, when it becomes void. Advomſon 
18 of two ſorts; Firſt, Advowſon in Groſs, that is, 
ſole or principal, not belonging to any Mannor, as 
a Parcel of its right: Secondly, Advomſon Appen- 
dant, which depends upon a Mannor, as appurte- 
nant to it; and this may be ſold by it ſelf, and 
then it is in Groſs : And while it is dependant to 
the Mannor, tis by Kztchen called an Inci- 
dent, 

ADUST, burnt or parched ; the Blood is ſaid 
to be Aduſt, when by reaſon of extraordinary 
Hear, the thinner parts are ſteem'd forth, and the 
thicker remain dreggy and black, as if they were 
burnt. 

AGYLOPS, Angilops and Anchylops, is a Tus 
mour or Swelling in the great Corner of the Eye 
by the Root of the Noſe, either with or without 
an Inflammation. 


EGVYITIIACUM, ſc. Unguentum, in Pharmacy, 


is a kind of Deterſive Ointment, deſcribed by 
Meſie ; and is ſo called from irs black Colour, like 
the Hue of an Egyptian. 

ANIGMA : Sce Enigma. 

FOLIPILE, is a round hollow empty Ball made 
of Iron, Braſs, Copper, Sc. and furniſhed with a 
Neck, in which there is a very {lender Pipe opening 
to the Ball. Sometimes the Neck is made to ſcrew 
into the Ball, which is the beſt way, becauſe then 
the Cavity may the more readily be filled with 
Water. But if there be no Screw, you muſt fill 
it with Water, thus; Heat the Ball red hot, and 
then throw it into a Veſſel of Water; the Water 
will run in at the ſmall Hole, and fill about + of 
the Cavity. And if after this the Æolipile be laid 
on or before the Fire, fo that the Water and Veſſel 
become very much heated, the Vaporous Air will 
be forced out with very great Noiſe and Violence; 
but it will be by fits, and not with a conſtant and 
uniform Blaſt. Perhaps they may be ſometimes of 
uſe to blow the Fire, where a very quick and 
ſtrong Blaſt is required. And they may ſerve to 
{cent or perfume a Room, by filling them with 
perfum'd inſtead of common Water. 

AQUATOR : Sce Equator. 

AQUILATERSJL : See Ejuwliteral, 


AQUILIBRIUM,is when either equal Weights 
at equal Diſtances, or unequal ones at reciprocal. 
ly proportionable Diſtances ſrom the Centre, make 
the Arms of any Libra or Balance ro hang even; 
ſo that they do Equiponderate and net out-weigh 


is in Æquilibrio. | 

AQUIVOCAL : See Egquivocs!, 

ARA : Lucilius and ſome others ſay, that 4 
did originally ſignify a Number ſtamp'd on Money 
to determine its current Value; and in this Senſe 
it comes from As Braſs, from the Plural of which 
Era, came this femine ſingular Era; and that ci. 
ther becauſe they put the Word Ara to each part. 
cular of an Account, as we now do Item : Ot 
elſe becauſe the Number of Years was anciently 
among the Romans mark'd down in Tables with 
lirtle Brals Nails. In reference to which later 
Cuſtom, the Word /#ra came to ſignifie the ſame 
with Epocha, viz; a certain Time or Date from 
whence to begin the New Year ; or ſome particu. 
lar way of reckoning Time and Years. And in 
this Signification the Word is thought to riſe from 
theſe Initial Letters, A. E. R. A. which, among 
the Spaniards, who began their Ara from the 
Reign of Auguſtus, ſtood for Annus erat Rani Au- 
guſti, The moſt eminent Ara's among Chronolo- 
gers, are the Era of the World's Creation, which, 
according to the Fulian Account of Time, began 
in the Month of October, and on the 24th Day, 
Some place this 3950 Years before Chriſt's Birth, 
whom Gaſſændus ſaith, come neareſt ro truth, and 

that this Ara is confirmed by the French Aſtrono- 
mers; others account 3983 Years before the Birth 
of our Saviour, and with theſe Peravius joirs. 
Kepler makes them 3993; and there are ſome who 
will have it, that the true Number is 5199. 

The Jewiſh ra or Period, invented by Hilel 
about the Year of Chriſt 344, This is by no 

means Hiſtorical, but Artificial and Aſtronomical, 
and is ſuited to the Fews falſe Account of the New 
Moons, Feaſts, Holidays, Cc. and is of far later 
ſtanding than the beginning of the World, tho 
they ule it as the Dare of the Creation; it begins 
in Autumn, 

The Ara from the Deſtruction of Troy, begins 
June 16, as Scaliger proves out of Ephorus : tis ve- 
ry common in Profane Authors, 

The ra of Nabonaſſar begins the 26th of F- 
bruary (747 Years before Chriſt) but it varieth in 
1461 Years thro the whole 365 Days; ſor ſo ma- 
ny he accounts, neglecting the odd Hours, which 
makes a great Intercalatisn, 

The Era of the Ol/ympiads begins from the New 
Moon in the Summer Solſtice 777 Years before 
Chriſt, and the Æra of Iphitus is only a Collection 
of the Olympick Years : Theſe two are the Ara 
chiefly uſed by Greek Hiſtorians. 3 

The Roman ra, from the building of the City, 
begins April 21. and is 752 Years before Chriſt. 

he Chriſtian Ara from the Birth of Chriſt be: 
gins December 25. 

The Turkiſh Are or the Hegira, begins the 16th 
Day of July; they account it from Mahomets 
Flight, A. D. 622. 

The Ara of the Death of A exander the Great 
is the 12th of November, 324 Years before Chriſt, 
Sce Epocha, : 

ES USTUM, or calcin'd Copper is made by 
Stratifying Plates of Copper with Powder of Sul 


one another: In ſuch a Caſe we ſay the Balance 
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Hole in it, to give the Vapours Vent, while the 
Matter is Calcining in a ſtrong Fire, till no more 
Fumes will ariſe ; the Plates muſt lie ſeparared 
while hot. In this 3 the firſt and laſt 
Beds or Layers muſt be of Sulphur. 

'®5SCHYNOMENOUS PLANTS, the ſame 
as Senlitive, which lee, | NI 

FESTIVAL SOLSTICE, or Summer Solſtice: 


Solſtice, 
See E PROBANDA, is a Wrir of Office, 


and it lies for the Heir of the Tenant that held of 


the King in chief, to prove that he is of full Age, 
directed to the Sheriff to enquire of his Age; and 
then he ſhall become Tenant to the King by the 
ſame Services that his Anceſtors made to the King. 

EIHER: Dr. Hock Microgr. p. 13. calls the 
ther that Medium or Fluid Body in which all 
other Bodies do as it were ſwim and move. But 
this ſeems to me to favour the Carteſian Doctrine of 
an Abſdlure Plenum, which, by many Infallible 
Reaſons and Experiments, is proved to be impol- 
ſible. As therefore we call the Medium in which 
we breath and live, the Air, by which we under- 
ſtand an Elaſtical Fluid Body, either having its 
very large Jitcrſtices devoid of all Matter, or elſe 
filled in part with a Fluid, which is very eafily mov- 
ed out of them by Compreſſion, and which readi- 
ly returns into them again, when that Compreſſi- 
on is taken off: So we agree to call that finer Flu- 
id-Body, if it bea Body, which is extended round 
our Air and Atmoſphere, above it and beyond it, 
up to the Planets, or to an Indefinite Diſtance; 
this, I fay, we call the Æther, tho' what we mean 
by that Word, we ſcarce well underſtand, For 
that there can be no Fluid whoſe Parts do reſiſt the 
Motions of Bodies thro them (as our Air dorh) in 
the Planetary Regions, we are certain almoſt ro a 
Demonſtration ; becauſe the Motion of the Hea- 
venly Bodies is by no means impeded or altered by 
any ſuch Reſiſtence, but they move as freely as if 
they wete in an abſolute Void. Bur that which is 
often meant by the Word Archer or Ethereal Mat- 
ter, is a very fine thin Diaphonous Fluid, which 
ſome will have to ſurround the Earth up to as far 
as the Intcritellary World, and which eafily pene- 
rrates and runs thro' all things, and lets all things 
tun as eaſily thro' it. 

.THIOPS MINERAL, is a Medicine uſually 
made by Incorporating well together equal Parts 
of runuing Mercury and Flower of Sulphur, and 
then deflagrating the Mixture. 

Bur tis much the beſt way only to mix them 
well rogether in a Glaſs Mortar, and never to en- 
kindle the Marter ar all ; the Mercury will perfect- 


ly diſappear, and the Powder in a little time will 


turn black, N 

# TIOLOGY , ſignifies an Account of the 
Cauſes and Reaſons of Diſcaſes, and of their vari- 
ous Symptoms, in order to their Cure: Wherefore 
ir is by ſome called Pathology. 

AFFEERORS, a Term in Law, ſignifies ſuch 
as are appointed in Court-leets, Se. upon Oath to 
mulct thoſe who have committed any Fault which 
1s arbitrably puniſhable, and for which no expreſs 
Penalty is preſcribed by Statute. 

To Afﬀere an Amercement, is properly to leſſen 
and mitigate the Rigour of ir. 

AFFIANCE (in Law) is the plighting of Troth 
berween a Man and a Women, upon an Agreement 
of Marriage to be had between them. 


in a Crucible, whoſe Cover or Lid hath a 


— 


AFFIDAVIT, in Law, ſignifies an Oath : as to 
make Afidavit, is to teſtify a thing upon Oath. 

AFFORCIAMENT, a Fortreſs or Strong Hold, 
or other Fortification. 

AFFOREST, (a Term in the Foreſt Law) ſigni- 
fies to lay waſte a Piece of Ground, and turn it 
into Foreſt, 

AFFRAY, or Afraiment, in the Common-Law, 
is an Atirtghumcent put upon one or more Perſons : 
and this may be wrought, they ſay, without a. 
Word ſpoken or Blow given: As if a Man ſhould 
ſhew himiclt in Armour, or furniſhed with Wea-- 
pons not uſually worn, it may ſtrike a Fear into o- 
thers that arc unarmed ; which therefore is 2 com- 
mon Wrong, and is inquirable in a Court-leet , 
wherein it differs from an Afault, which is always 
a Particular Injury, 

AFFRETAMEN TUM, the Freight of a Ship 
from the French Fret, which ſigniſies the Tuns. 

AFTER-<AILS, in a Ship: See Sazls, 

AGE PRIER (a Term in Common Law) is 
when an Action is brought in againſt an Infant for 
Land which he hath by deſcent, for then he is to 
ſhew the matter to the Court, and ſhall pray that 


the Action may be ſtay'd till his full Age of 21 


Years, and ſo by Award of the Court, the Suit 
ſhall ſurceaſe. | 

AGENT and PATIENT (in Common Law) 
is, when a Man is the Doer of a thing, and the 
Parry ro whom it is done; as where a Woman en- 
— her ſelf of the faireſt Poſſeſſion of her Hus- 
band, 

AGGREGATE, is much the ſame as the Sum, 
ariſing from the Addition, Connexion or Collecti- 
on of {ſeveral things together. 

AGGRESSES, or Ogreſſes, the ſame with Pel- 
lets. A Term in Heraldry : See Balls. : 

AGGRESSOR,is he that makes the firſt aſſault, 
attack, or that firſt begins any Quarrel, Encounter 
or Difference. 

AGILD, in Law, ſignifies free from Penalty, not 
ſubject ro t he cuſtomary Fine or Impoſition. 

AGIST (a Term in Law) ſignifies to take in, 
and feed the Cattle of Strangers in the King's Fo- 
reſt, and to gather Money due for the ſame to the 
King's uſe, The Officers doing it are called, 

AGISTERS ; and their Office is called, 

AGISTMENT, 

AGITATION, in general, ſignifies Motion or 
Action; bur tis moſtly uſed in a Philoſophical 
Senſe for the brisk Inteſtine Motion of the ſmall 
Corpuſcles of any Natural Body. Thus Fire or 
Heat agitares che ſmall Particles of all Bodies, and 
puts them into a Rapid Motion. ' 

AGNATION, in the Civil Law, is the Term 
for that Line of Conſanguinity which is between 
Males deſcended from the ſame Father; as Copna- 
tion is the Line of Parentage between Males and 
Females, both deſcended from the ſame Father. 
The Uſe of both theſe Words is derived from the 
old Roman Law. 

AGRICULTURE, is the Art of Tilling, Ma- 
nuring, and Cultivating the Earth, in order to 
render it fertile, and to make it bear Plants, Trees 
and Fruits. 

AGRYPNIA, is a kind of Coma Vigil, a Watch- 
ing or Dreaming Slumber, proceeding from ſome 
Diſorder in the Brain. 


|  AGRYPNOCOMA, the fame with Coma Bi. 


gil, 
AIDE 


AIR 


AIR 


AIDE DE CAMP, in an Army, is an Officer 
always following one of the Generals, i. e. rhe 
General, Lieutenant General, or Major General, 
to receive and carry their Orders as Occaſion re- 
quires. When the King is in the Field, he uſually 
appoints young Gentlemen of Note to carry his 
Orders, and they are called, the King's Aides de 
Camp. p 
AIDE MAJOR, or Adjutant, is an Officer 
whole Buſineſs it is to eaſe the Major of part of his 
Duty, and to perform ir all in his Abſence. Some 


Majors have ſeveral 4ides Mie; each Troop of 


Guards hath but one Major, who hath two Azdes 
M1jors under him, according to the greatneſs of rhe 
Buſineſs: Every Regiment of Foot hath as many 
Aides Majors as it contains Battallions. When the 
Battalion is drawn up, the Aide Major s Poſt is on 
the Left beyond all the Captains, and behind the 
Lieutenant Colonel. 

AILE, is a Writ which lies where Land deſcends 
from the Grandfather to the Son or Daughter of his 
Son, the Father being dead before the entry by 
him, and one abates, the Heir ſhall have this Writ 
againſt the Abator. | 

AMIABLE NUMBERS ; Mr. Ozanam calls 
ſuch as are mutually equal to the whole Sum of 
one another's Aliquor Parts: As are theſe two Num- 
bers 284 and 220. For 284 is equal to the Sum 
of all the Aliquot Parts of the ſecond Number 
220, Which are I, 2, 4, 5, 10, 11, 20, 12, 44, 
55, 110, and the latter Number 220 is equal to 
all rhe Aliquor Parts of 284, viz. 1, 2, 4, 71, 142. 

AIR. The Atmeſpherical Air m which we breath 
is a Diaphanous, Compreſſible and Dilatable Fluid 
Body, covering the Farth and Sea to a great 
Heighr above the higheſt Mountains ; and differs 
from the Æther (among other things) in this, that 
it Refracts the Rays of the Moon and other remo- 
ter Luminaries. This Air ſeems to conſiſt of three 
differing Kinds of Cerpuſc'es, or {mall Bodies. 

1. Such as are carricd up into it in the Form of 
Exhalations or Vapours from the Earth, Sea, and all 
Animal, Vegetable and Mineral Bodies, by means 
of the Sun's, or the Subterraneal Heat. 

2. There are yet a more ſubtle ſort of Particles 
in the Air, which we may reckon emitted into it 
from the Heavenly Bodies; and alſo the Magne- 
tick Steams of this Globe of Earth and Water. 
Put 

3. There is alſo a Third kind of Particles, which 
perhaps do moſt properly merit the Name of Aere- 
21, as being the proper and diſtinguiſhing Parts of 
Air taken in the ſtricteſt Senſe ; and theſe are Cor- 
puſcles which are conſtantly Elaſtical or Springy. 
For Elaſticity is an Eſſential Property of Air, and 
tis thought no other Fluid hath any thing of it, but 
only ſo far as it participates of Air, or hath Air 
contained in its Pores. So that our Air probably 
doth either conſiſt of, or abound with Parts of ſuch 
a Nature, that in caſe they be bent or compreſſed 
by the Weight of the incumbent part of the At- 
moſphere, or of any other Body, they do cndea- 
vour to free themſelves from that preſſure, by bear- 
ing againſt the Bodies that keep them bent; and 
as ſoon as theſe Bodies are removed to give them 
Way, they unbend themſelves, either quite, or ſo 
far forth as the Bodies that reſiſt them will permit, 
and thereby expand the whole parcel of Air, theſe 
Elaſtical Bodies compoſe. | 

Dr. Hock, in his Micregraph. p. 13. ſeems to 
think the Air to be nothing elle but a kind of Tin- 


| cture or Solution of Terreſtrial and Aqueous Par- 
ticles diſſolved in, and agitated by the Æther; and 
theſe Particles he ſuppoſes to be of a ſaline nature, 

Mr. Boyle found, that one and the ſame portion 
of Air, may take up 52000 times the Spaceir doth 
at another time. See Trafts about the admirable 
Rarefa&tion of the Air. And in the ſaid Diſcourſe 
he tells us, That he found by undoubted Experi- 
ments, that the ſame quantity of Air, by only 
having the Preſſure of the Atmoſphere taken off in 
the Pneumatick Engine, and without any Adventi- 
tious Heat to encreaſe its Spring, would poſſeſs a. 
bove 13000 times its natural Space or Dimenſions, 

Dr. Gregory in his Aſtron. p. 40 1. ſnews, that it 
Air expand it ſelf according to Mr. Boyles obſerved 
Law, viz. That the Spaces into which it may be com- 
preſſed, are always reciprocally pr:portional to the 
compreſſing weight : Then a Globe of Air of the 
Diameter of one Inch, if raretied ſo, as (accord- 
ing to that Rule) it muſt be ar the diſtance of the 
Earth's Semi-diamerer (from the Earth) will fill all 
the Planetary Regions as far as, and much beyond, 
the Sphere of Saturn, 

And the great Dilatation and Compreſſion of Air 
may be eaſily enough conceived. without the Inter- 
vention of any ſubtile Matter, if we imagine each 
proper elaſtick Farticie of Air to be like a little 
Spring of a Watch coiled up round, or wound up 
like a Piece of Ribband : For, if you allow fur- 
ther, that theſe Particles have alſo a Circular 
Motion round theirown Axis, the Parts of each 
Roll, Coil, or Lamina will endeavour to recede 
from the Axis of its Motion, and this more or 
leſs, according to the Velocity of their Motion; 
by which means they will acquire a Springine!s 
outward like a Watch Spring, and will endea- 
your to fly or unwind themſelves out to their full 
length, but that they are hindered by other ſuch 
Particles on every fide: And therefore theſe E- 
laſtick Particles in the lower Parts of the Atmo- 
{phere, will always be kept bent or wound up, by 
the weight of the whole of the Air; but if at any 
time they can get rid of this weight and external 
preſſure, they will readily, by their natural Spring, 
cvolve themſelves, and extend their Roll, or Cir- 
cles to vaſtly large Dimenſions. And this may 
be the reaſon of the Tumeſcence of a Bladder not 
apparently blown out, in the exhauſted Receiver; 
of a full-blown one (if dry) breaking there, and 
of the breaking of ſquare figured Vials, when 
2 well, and the Air throughly drawn off from 
them. 

And tis equally eaſy to conceive, that a great 
Dilatation or Rarefaction of Air may be produced 
by Hear ; for the Rapid Motion of the Ealorifick 
Particles muſt needs ſo move the Aereal ones, 
and by that means may make them more endea- 
your to recede from the Axis of their Motion, and 
conſequently more unwind or unroll themſelves: 
wherefore they muſt rake up more ſpace, and mult 
more thruſt, by this encreaſed Spring, all othet 
Bodies from them, and ſeparate themlelyes from 
one another. 5 

Mr. Boyle, in his Diſcourſe againſt Linus, ſhews, 
that the Strength required to compreſs Air, are in 
Reciprocal Proportion (nearly) to the Spaces comp 
hending the ſame Portion of Air. 

AIRS WEIGHT. The Weight of the Air was 
firſt diſcovered by tlie great Gallileus; who finding 
that Water by pumping could be raiſed no higher 
than 34 or 35 Feet, concluded, that the Notion * 
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that a ſmall Receiver weigh'd 35 Grains more 


an Inch of Mercury; wherefore, if the Air were 


AIR 


ATE. 


© i-Grire fuea vacus would not do in thisCaſe zand 
2 Air fell on thinking of the Counter- 
Balance of the Air's M. eight, which Torricell eus af- 
rerwards purſued and improved, with like Sagact- 
ty; inventing, as a farther proof of the Notion of 
the Gravity of tbe- Air, that which we call rhe 
cellian Experiment. 

1 5 Boyle found a Lamb's Bladder containing a- 
bout + of a Pint, and blown up, and well dried to 
Joſe about a Grain ard - when it was prick d, and 
the Air let out. a” 

Alſo, that a Lamb's Bladder being counterpoi- 
zed in a nice Pair of Scales in the Receiver, on 
the Air's being drawn out, did manifeſtly prepon- 
derare ; but when the External Air was let in again, 
the Scales teturned to their former Equilibrium, 
An Folopile well heated, and then having its 
little Hole ſtop'd, was cooled, and weighed; after 
which the Hole being opened, the Air was heard 
vlainly ro ruſh in with a whiſtling Noiſe, and 
then the Eolopile being weigh'd again, it was ma- 
nifeſtly heavier than it was before. 

The Magdeburgick Engine being weighed when 
full of Air, and afterwards being again weighed 
when 'rwas well exhauſted, was found to weigh 
an entire Ounce and ++leſs than it did before. 

And Mr. Boye found by accurate Experiments, 


when full of Air, than after it was exhauſted, He 
found alſo that . 

A Glaſs Bubble as big as an Hen's Egg, having 
as much Air as could be driven out by Hear, had 
then irs Stem nimbly ſealed up, and then being 
left leiſurely to cool (for there is great Danger of 
its breaking) was put into a nice Balance, and 
then the Scales were equipoized : After, the ſealed 
End being warily broken off, the Air was heard 
to ruſh in with a whiſtling Noiſe, and then the 
Scale in which the Bubble was, did manifeſtly pre- 
ponderate by near + of a Grain. And after this, 
filling it with Water, it was found to hold 906 
Grains of that Liquor; ſo that allowing for + of 
the Cavity of the Bubble's being filled with Air, 
which perhaps might weigh about a Grain, the 
Proportion of Water to Air appears in weight to 
be about 905 to one, and roundly it may be ſup- 
poled as 1000 to one, becauſe tis not poiſible but 
that ſome Air muſt remain in the Bubble more 
than is now accounted for. 

Mr. Boyle found by repeated Experiments, that 
the weight of Air to Water is as 1000 to 1. 

Mr. Halley, in Phileſ. Tranſ. N*, 181 ſays, Thar 
the Specifick Gravity of Air, near the Earth's Sur- 
face to that of Water, at ſeveral Trials, was as 1 
to 840, as 1 to 852, and as 1 to $60; the Mer- 
cury ſtanding at all thoſe times about 294% ; bur 
becaule twas Summer Weather, and conſequently 
the Air rarefied when all theſe were try d, it may, 
without ſenſible Error in round Numbers, be ſaid, 
that the Barometer ſtanding at 30 Inches, and in a 
mean Eſtate of Heat and Cold, the Specifick Gra- 
vity of the Air to Mater, is as 1 to 800: Where- 
fore, ſince Mercury to Water is as 131 to 1, Mer- 
cury will be to Air as 10800 to 1, anda Cylinder 
of Air of 10800 Inches, or 90% Feet, is equal to 


throughout of an equal Denſity, the Height of the 
Atmoſphere would be no more than 5 Miles, and 
one Tenth of a Mile, and in the Aſcent of every 
900 Ecet from the Earth's Surface, the Mercury in 


Expanſion of Air increaſes, as the Weight of the 
incumbent Armoſphere decreaſes, or as thag@ercu- 
ry ſinks in the Barometer; the upper Parts of the 
Air wuſt be much more rarefied than the lower, 


and conſequently the Height of the Armoſphere 
much greater than 5 Miles. Ses Vol. 2. 


AIR PUMP, an Inſtrument to exhauſt the Air 
out of Proper Veſſels. Mr. Boyle owns he had the 
firſt hint of it from Schott is, who had publiſied to 
the World, bur Mr, Boyle had not ſeen theBook) 
chat one Otto Gerick , Conſul of Magdeburgh, had 
found out a way of evacuating Glaſs Veſſels, by 
tucking our the Air at the Mouth of the Veſlel; 
plunged under Water. But this Engine was de- 
fective in two reſpects: 1. That in order to eva- 
cuate the Veſſel, there was required the continual 
Labour of two ſtrong Men for two Hours. 2. 
The Receiver and Engine being all of one Piece, 
there was no way to get things in and out of i-, in 
order to try any Experiment upon them. To re- 
medy which, and to ſupply thoſe Imperfections 
which Mr. Boyle had heard the Otto Gerick Engine 
laboured under, he directed one Mr, G. and Dr. 
Hock to contrive a newer and better Air Pump; 
which Dr. Hook effected in the following Form, 
which I will deſcribe, becaule it ws the firſt of 
the kind made here, | 

This Air Pump conſiſts of two Parts; a Glaſs- 
Veſſel; and a Pump to draw the Air out of it. 

The Glais is expreſſed by the Fig. 1. A. having 
a Hole at the Top with a Cover fitted to it, and 
allo a Stop-Cock faſtened to the Extremity of its 
Neck below; its Cavity being large enough to 
contain about 60 Ib. of Water. The Diameter 
(BC) of the Hole at the Top of the Veſſel (4) is 
about four Inches, the Orifice whereof is encom- 
paſſed witha Lip of abour an Inch in height, 
whoſe ule is for the Cover to reſt on; which 
Cover is deſcribed in the Second Figure, where 
(DE) denotes a L.azen Ring, which is to cover, 
and to be cloſely cemented on the Lip (BC) of 
the firſt Figure, To the internal tapering Orifice 
of this Ring, is fitted a Braſs Stopple (FG) fo 
exact, as to prevent any conſiderable acceſs of 
External Air: In the midſt of this Cover there is 
a Hole (HT) of about half an Inch Diameter, 
encompaſs d with a Ring or Socket of Braſs, to 
which isdikewiſe fitted a Stopple (K) of the ſame 
Metal, ſo exquifitely adapted to it, that it may be 
turned round, without admitting in the leaſt Air, 
and yet may be put in or taken out at pleaſure: 
Through the lower end of it there is a litrle Hole 
(8) made for paſſage of a String, (8, 9, 10) which 
is likewiſe to paſs through a ſmall Brazen Ring (L) 
fixed to the Bottom of the Stopple (FG); the uſe 
of which String is to move what is contained in the 
exhauſted Veſſel, without unſtopping it. That the 
Stop Cock (S) (in the firſt Figure) might be better 
faſtened to the Neck of the Receiver, and cement- 
ed on with Pitch, Roſin and Wood-aſhes well in- 
corporated together, and poured hot into the Cavi- 
ty of the Plate; and to prevent the Cement from 
running into the Orifice (&) of the Shank (Y) it 
was ſtopp'd with a Cork, having a String fixed to 
it, that it might be drawn out at the upper Orifice 
of the Receiver, and then the Glaſs Neck of the 
Receiver being well warmed, and thruſt into the 
Cement, it filled the Interſtices betwixt the Tin 
Plate and the Receiver, as alſo between the inter- 


the Barometer would fall an Inch. But ſince the 
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nal Superficies of the Receiver, and the Shank of 
the Cock. 25 
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The lower Part is the Sucking Pump or Air 
Pump, ſupported by a Frame of Wood, with three 
Legs, (III) ſo contrived, for the freer Motion of 
the Hand, that one fide of it may ſtand perpendi- 
cular; acroſs the Midſt of the Frame is nailed a 
Board (222) to which the Pump is faſtened. 

The Pump is made up of four Parts, viz. An ex- 
act and ſtrong Cylinder of Braſs of about 14 In- 
ches in length, with a Cavity of about 3 Inches Di. 
ameter; to which is fixed a Sucker made up of 
two Parts ; the one (44) ſomewhat leſs in Dia- 
meter than the Cavity of the Cylinder; on which 
a thick Piece of tann d Leather is nailed, whereby 
it cloſes ſo exactly to the Cylinder, that the Air 
cannot inſinuate ir ſelf between them: The other 
part being a thick and narrow Plate of Iron (55) 
is firmly joyned to the Middle of the former Part 
(44) it is ſomewhat longer than the Cylinder; one 
Edge of it being ſmooth, but the other indented 
(as in the Figure) with a row of Teeth ; to the In- 
terſtices of which are fitted the Teeth of a ſmall 
Tron Nut (L B) which is faſtened by two Staples 
(22) to the under fide of the croſs Board (2229 on 
which the Cylinder reſts, and is turned to and fro 
by the Manubrium or Handle (7). 

The laſt Part of the Pump is the Valve (R) 
being a Hole at che Top of the Cylinder, a little 
taper towards the Cavity; to this Hole is fitted a 
Braſs Pegg, to be put in or taken out upon occa- 
ſion. 

Having thus deſcribed the Engine, it will be 
*quiſire for the better excluſion of the outward 
Air, and the more eaſie moving of the Sucker, 
Stop-cock and Key 5, as alſo the Valve, that 
they ſhould be well oyled with Sallad Oyl ; bur 
ſometimes Oyl and Water together prove more 
effectual: Alſo, that the Ingreſs of Air betwixt 
the Braſs Cover and the Ring may be likewiſe pre- 
vented, the Edges of both muſt with the former 
Cement, be carefully plaiſtered, and ſpread on with 


a hor Iron, that it may run the better, and fill the 


little Cavities. . 

Things being thus fitted, and the lower Shank 
(O) of the Stop- cock being put into the upper O- 
rifice of the Cylinder, then the Handle being 
turned till the Sucker riſes to the top of it, and 
ſhutring the Valve with the Plug, and turning the 
other way, the Sucker is drawn down to the Bot- 
tom; by which means the Air is driven out of 
the Cylinder, and a Succeſſion from without be- 
ing prevented, the Cavity of the Cylinder muſt 
be empried of Air; then if the Turn- cock be 
turned, ſo as to afford a Paſſage betwixt the Re- 
ceiver and Cylinder, part of the Air contained in 
the Receiver, will 7 into the Cylinder, and 
by turning back the Key, that may be prevented 
from flying back into the Receiver, and may alſo, 
by opening the Valve, and winding up the Suck- 
er, be forced into the open Air; and fo by reite- 
rated Exſuctions of the Air our of the Receiver, 
and Expulſions of it again out of the Cylinder, it 
may be exhauſted as the Nature of the Experi- 
ment requires, 

When this Engine is ſet on work, theſe Phæno- 
mena are obſerved (1.) That the Sucker being 
wound up, and upon ſtopping the Valve, and 
turning the Key, drawn down again ; the Air in 
both Veſſels will be brought to an equal meaſure 
of Dilation ; and upon returning the Key, and 
opening the Valve, near a Cylinder full of Air 
w1ll be expelled ; but the Receiver by reiterated 


Exſuctions, being more and more exhauſted, les 
proportionably is forced out; ſo that ar leaf, 
before you need to open the Valve, the Sucke: 
may be forced up almoſt to the Top of the Cy. 
linder; and if, when it is ſo exhauſted, you jet 
go the Pump, the Valve being ſtopped, the Suck. 
er meerly by the Protruſion of the External Air 
overpowering that more rarified Air within, will 
be forced up to the top of the Cylinder; where. 


higher by the External Air, it ſhews the Receiver 


linder being accordingly more or leſs able to reſiſt 
the External, as it varies in quantity. Tis alſo 
obſerved, That whilſt the Receiver retains any 
conſiderable quantity of Air, there is a brisk noiſe 
immediately produced upon the turning of the 
Key. 

2. Alſo, that when the Receiver is well ex. 
hauſted, the Braſs Key (chat is a Stopple to the 
Braſs Cover) cannot be litred up without ſome di- 
fficulty, for it feels as if ſome great Weight were 
faſtened to the Bottom of it: The Caule of this 
Phenomenon ſeems to be, Thar the Air in the Re. 
ceiver being very much dilared, irs Spring muſt 
be proportionably weakened, and conſequently the 
lower End of the 3 is accordingly preſs d up, 
whereas the Spring of the external Air is not at all 
weakened ; ſo that a Strength to lift up the Stop- 
ple, muſt ſupport a Preſſure equal to the Diſpro- 


portion betwixt the Force of the internal expanded 


Air, and that of the Atmoſphere incumbent u 
the upper part of the Stopple : Bur if the Air be 
ler into the Receiver by Degrees, the Weight thar 
is ſuppoſed ro keep the Stopple down, may be felt 
to decreaſe more and more, the internal Air by this 
recruit approaching more to an Aquilibrium with 
the External, till ar laſt the Receiver being filld 
with Air again, the Stopple may be eaſily lifted 
up. 
Mr. Boyle, after ſome Years Experience, found 
ir convenient to alter a little the Form of his firſt 
Air Pump into that which the annexed Figures 
repreſent: And the advantagious Differences be- 
<0 this and the former Engine are as follow- 
eth. 

(Vid. Plate J.) | 

1. The Cylinder is contrived to be placed with- 
in a Frame of Wood which is filled with Water, ſo 
that the Cylinder is always kept quite covered 
with it ; by which means the Sucker is always 
kept Turgid and Plump, and the Water alſo fills up 
all the little Intervals or Spaces between the Sucker 
and the Bartel, and by that means the Air is much 
more exactly excluded than in the former Engine. 
But here great Care muſt be taken in turning the 
Stop · cock, or elſe the Water will get into the Re. 
ceiver, and ſpoil the Experiment. 

2. Becauſe in this Engine the Sucker is to be al- 
ways under Water. There is a Perforation P L 
(See Plate IT.) which paſſes perpendicularly thro 
ir, and, together with the Stick RS, ſerves for 4 
Valve, and is to beftop'd at the Bottom of the Cy: 
linder NO, when it is full of Water; wherefore 
the Stick R $ muſt be of a conſiderable length, 2 
of 2 or 3 Foor. | 5 

3. The chief thing in this reformed Engine 18, 
that the Pipe AB (Plate II.) whoſe End B tums 
upwards, is made to lie in a Groove or Gurter hol 
lowed purpoſely for it in the Board C D E F, on 


which the Receivers ate to reſt, This Board wa- 
covere 


by tis obſerved, That as the Sucker is prelsd a ; 
to be more or leſs exhauſted ; the Air inthe Cy. A 
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lied a ſtrong Plate of Iron of the bigneſs of rhe 
Hoa, having only a Hole in the Middle for the 
Mouth of the Pipe B to paſs through ; and this 
Plare he added, becauſe he found that the Weight 
of the Atmoſphere would ſometimes force the Air 
ro penetrate through a thick Board, tho its Pores 
were alſo deſignedly filled with Oyl. The Edges 
of this Plate ſhould be a little turned upward, to 
hold a little Water, which new and then will be 
apt to get into the Receiver, 

The Stop-cock, G H K, tho' it may be ſoder- 
ed into the Cylinder at I, yet had better go on 
with a Screw; for then it may be more eafiily 
mended if it ſnould not prove right or ſtanch, and 


alſo will not be ſo apt to break off. Tis conve- 


nient alſo to have à little Cover of Tin, Se. to 
ut over the Noſe of the Pipe B, to hinder things 
from falling into it, or injuring it, and to keep the 
Cement our of it, when very {mall Receivers are 
ſed. | 
g There is this conſiderable Advantage in this flat 
Board on which the Receiver is placed; that rhe 
Receiver needs no Stop-cack of its own, but is u- 
ſually one entire piece of Glaſs in the form of aBell, 
or Cucurbit, Sc. which will much better keep our 
the Air than if it were perforated, tho' the Stop- 
cock ſhould be never ſo good. 

Care muſt be taken to ger a good Cement to 
faſten the Receivers to the Plate: That which the 
Honourble Mr. Boy/ uſed was a well wrought mix- 
ture of equal parts of Bees-wax and Turpentine; 
tho! in the Winter he found ir beſt ro uſe alittle more 
of the Turpentine, and in the Summer a greater 


Portion of Bees-wax. 


The Deſcription of Mr. Papin's Engine for ex- 
hauſting the Air from Mr. Boy/'s continuation of 
the Phyſico Mechantical Experiments, Part 2. Iconiſ- 
mus primus, Figure 1, 2. 

AA, are two Pumps mrde of Braſs. 

BB, are two Pluggs hollow within and open 

below. 

CC, ate two Holes in the upper part of the 
Pluggs, with Valves opening inwardly, that 
they may afford paſſage to the Air to go our, 
and hinder it from coming in, 

DDDD, are Iron Rods ſerving to move the Plugs, 
and annexed to them, by means of the Gno- 
mons FF, 

EE, are two flat Iron Stirrups at the top of the 
Rods DD, on which the Operator muſt ſtand 
to ſer a-work the Engine. 

GGG, is a Cord joyned to the two Stirrups, and 
gy ou, Pulley H, 

LL, are two Valves at the Bottom of the Pumps, 
opening inwardly, for the admiſſion of the 


Air our of the Tube MM. 


covered with good Cement, and then on it was ap- 
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MM, is a Tube reaching from both pu | 
the Plate 00, by means of the Carvin: b 
QQ.; which Curvature ought to be ſo long 
that the Tube PQQ may nor hinder the Ex- 
erciſer of the Pumps, but thar he may conve- 
niently ſtand on the Stirrups EE. 

OO, is a Plate bored in the middle, on which 
the Receivers to be evacuared, are to be pur ; 
as R for Example, : 

This Engine is to be put into a Frame of Wood 

to ſupport it before it can be uſed, fach as is ſhews 
ed in the ſecond Scheme. And as much Water is 


to be pour into the Pumps through the Hole Q 


in the Plate OO, as is ſufficient to fill the Caviri 

of the Pluggs, and a little more and 1 
Body muſt ſtand on the two Iron Stifrups EE, and 
mult alternately depreſs and elevate them: For Ly 
this means the Pluggs following the Motion of the 


Stirrups, in their aſcent will leave the Space in 
, the 
| Bottom of the Pump empty; and icing all other 


Paſſage is intercluded from the Air, that Air alone 
which is contained in the Receiver R, is convey- 
ed into the aforeſaid Pumps by the Tube Q92PPM, 
and opens the Valve L, which being ſhur again 

hinders the fame Air from making a Regreſs : 
wherefore thePluggafrerwards deſcending, compreſ- 
ſeth that Air, whence, of neceſſity, the Valve C 
muſt be open d, and all the Air muſt paſs out of it, 
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becauſe the Water in the Bottom of the Pumps doth 
exactly fill all the Spaces, and doth alſo regurgitate 
through the Valve C, 
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Here tis obſervable, That this double Engine is 
upon many occaſions to be preferr'd before a ſingle 
one (that's mov'd with rhe Foor) for it doth not on- 
ty produce a double effect, but performs it much 
more eaſily; for in theſe Engines, which are fure 
niſhed but with one Tube, whilſt the Plugg is 
drawn our to evacuate the Pump, the whole Pillar 
of the Air, incumbent on the Plugg, is to be ele- 
vated by force; and again, when the Plugg returns 
back, it is alſo by force to be reſtrained, leſt it 
mould be too ſwiftly impell'd by the Air, and fo 
break the Bottom of the Engine; bur in theſe double 
Engines, the Plyer of them is in a manner wholly 
free from chat toil. For the Pluggs are eaſily liſted 
up, in the firſt ſuction; becaule the Air, immedi- 
ately derived from the Receiver R into ay 9 
preſſes the Pluggs downwards, almoſt as 
as the external Air incumbent on the oppoſite Parts; 
and when the quantity of the internal Air is di- 
miniſu d, it comes to pals, that the Plugg to be de- 


torce, and ſo by means of the Cord GGG com- 
Paſling the Pulley, draws the other Plugg upwards, 
and at the ſame time hinders it from too much 
Velocity of deſcent ; ſo that by this means both 
Pluggs at one and the fame time will be helpful to 
him that exerciſeth the Pumps. 

Ihis Engine is of great ule in order to thoſe Ex- 


with velocity and ſpeed; ſeeing the Pluggs make 
but a ſmall reſiſtance, a Man may eaſily judge, that 
the two Pumps of this Engine may be plyed with 
greater eaſe and more ſpeed, than one Pump in a 
ſingle Engine can. 

The Ingenious Mr. Hawk:bee now makes Air 
Pumps of a much ſimpler and eaſier Form than 
theſe Engines above deſcribed, and in which are 
many Conveniencies which they had not: The 
Form of which is as follows, 2 

1. There is a ſquare Board, as ABCD, which, by 
the help of two Screws, 1s faſtened readily in any 
Window, or on any Table ; in the middle of this 
Board is a Hollow, which contains a Braſs Plate, 
on which the Recipient R is placed, and faſtened 
to it withour any Cement, by means of a thin 
Piece of wet Leather: In this Braſs Plate are two 
Holes, into one of which is an Elbow fitted, which 
hath the End of the Air Pump ſcrew'd on it, and 
on that Screw is a Valve made by a piece of Blad. 
der, and anſwers al.crnarely to another in the 


| Sucker, opening when that ſhuts, and cloſing when 


that opens reciprocally : The other Hole hath fa. 
ſtened into it a ſmall Braſs Pipe, on which is (crew. 
ed the upper pact of the Mercurial Gage, whoſe 
uſe is by the riſing of the Mercury from the Ciftern 
below in the Torricellian Tube, to ſhew to whatde- 
gree the Recipient is exhauſted, This Gage is re. 
preſented by the Letter C. S expreſſes the Body 
of the Syphon or Air Pump, which is work d Horizon. 


rally by means of the Handle of the Piſton h: By 


which means the Recipient is very eaſily exhauſt- 
ed, the Valves much better ſupplying the uſe of the 
Srock-cock in other Engines of this Nature, 

And when the Experiment is over, and you 
would let the external Air return again into the 
Receiver in order to take ir off the Engine, you 
necd only unſcrew a little the E!bow above menti- 
oned, by turntng the Air Pump about from the 


Left Hand towards the Right, as far as liberty al- 


lows, and then the Air will eafily inſinuate it {elf 
between the Joints of the Screw : Or you may 
let the Air in allo by unſcrewing the Cap at P. 

| R.2, is another Receiver, through whole Cap 
P (which contains a Box in which are ſeveral 
| Collarsof Cork and Leather) paſſes a Brals Wire 
| as V, movable up and down in the Cap, with- 
out letting in any Air into the Receiver, and on 
whoſe Hook K, may any thing be ſuſpended or 
faſtened in an Experiment, 

F is a ſmall Air Pump applicable to a Cupping- 
Glaſs, dy which tis eaſily affixed to any part of 
the Body, without Fire. | 

is a Syphon or Syringe for Injection in Ana- 
romical Experiments; having ſeveral ſmall Pipes 
as C, of differing Bores, ro ſcrew on upon it; an 


periments which cannot be very well made but | 


receiving a conſtant ſupply of the Liquor by means 


of rhe crooked Pipe 4. 
ongly | 
| for December, 1693, you have this general Theo- 
| rem (from Mr. Varignon) about the Proportion of 


the remaining Air in the (partly) exhauſted Re- 
preſs d, tends downward with ſo much the greater 


In the Memoires de Mathematique & de Phyſique 


ceiver, to that which was in the Receiver before 


you began to pump, v7. . 


The Quantity of the Natural Air contained in the 
Receiver before you begin to pump any Cut, 15 c 
to the Quantity of what remains, after any number 
of Pumps: As the Capacity of the Receiver, an 


the Cavity of the Pump together which Cavity 15 
, . 0 L 4 79 

made by the drawing up of the Sucker) 7:/: 
a Power which ſhall have the number of the S £104RS 
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| So that theſe things being given, as.in the Sup- 


2 — 


* us 8 —— 


'rs Index ; is to alike Power of the . 

4 e _— 39 ee alone. poſition of the Problem, the Ratio of the Natural 
vith + Demonſtration Air, to that which now remains in the nearly ex- 
* A 3 i hauſted Receiver, is found. I. 

e the Natur , | hi ö - ill + P. 4. 
„eee werber ef Stroaks of dee bun. f die and cenlequend)y . E 5 and dedug 1162 
Air airy of the Receiver, s the Capacity of the 1 J 47 — PV 3 and dividing au bY gy 
* f 4 Ke and the Cavity of the Pum together, the Natural Air will be thus expteſt, PP ——=n” 
The : „the number of the Stroaks of the Pump (here Fo a 5 1 1 
ſuppoſed all = 3 on and effect ro one ano- | 1: you have the remaining Air in p e 2 
T. 7 gnon. 383 . - —S 
1, by E wy ict s the Th corem and that remaining Air will be expreſt thus, 
dry, — ele — above delivered, in /pe- | if you have the Natural Air, And ſuppoſing both 
— cies, To ſhew the Truth of which, hy vn Natural and Remaining Air to be each = 1, they 
e, ir conſider, That each time the Piſton or | __ | g a 
ened A — is drawn back, the Air in the | will be thus expreſt : The Natural Air = 3 and 
tain Receiver muſt expand it ſelf ſo as in ſome meaſure 7 
hich to fill up the Cavity of the Pump 1 b 3 the remaining rarify'd Air =-*.. 
as well as the Receiver it ſelt. . ; 4 
and He = to build on the Carteſian Notion of a As for Example, Suppoſe the Cavity of the Re- 
Blad- Þ/enum, but it matters not, the Calculation isjuſt) ceiver to be 10 times as great as that of the Cavi- 
the 5 bee io" ater each :Scroak of the |? of the Pump left by drawing up the Piſton ; and 
when p. 2 remaining Air in the Receiver and | that the Number of the Stroakes of the Pump be 
n fa aa will be to what was in the Receiver juſt | 3® * I demand what Proportion the Air in the 
rew. deſo 1 . as" 0 apacity of the Receiver alone, is (partly) exhauſted Receiver bears to the common 
vhoſe char of the Receiver and Pump taken together ; Air, The Anſwer is, That there is about the 
iſtern W Sch part of the Air which was in the Receiver 
rde · — = 3 ths 4, b. e, d. e, f. &, and ar | When you began to pump. 
es laſt + and v to denote the different Quantities of * _ jv Caſe the Logarithm / — m . to 
Body Air found ſucceſſively in the Receiver after each | © Katto between the Capacity of Receiver and 
1200 Stroak of the Pump: Thar is, let 4à be the Air in Fump together, to Receiver alone, will be 413927 ; 
: By :rs Natural State when you begin firſt to pump; 2 multiply d by 30 = , gives 12417810 
auſt- b the Quantity of Air there after the firſt Stroak ; N. the Logarithm of (u — mn, the Ratio of the 
of the c the Quantity of Air after the ſecond Stroak, E * Air to the remaining Air. Let the Natu- 
a and ſo on till you come to the laſt Stroak, where 14 Air in the Receiver. before the Pump was ſer 
I you v repreſents the Quantity of Air remaining in the | P" work, be = 1; then will — 12417810 be the 
o the Receiver and Cavity of the Pump after any Num- Logarithm of that ſmall Quantity of Air which 
vou ber of Stroakes; and that Number will be u. ſnall at laſt remain after the 30 Pumps, which will 
dene | Then will it ever be be the roo of 2... fere ; that is, ir may be 
n wy a.b 25 97 expreſt thus, . And therefore, to find the 
ty al. b. c :: 4. | 18. 
i elf i PP" Weight of all the Natural Air (= a) in the Re- 
Lo E 4. e :: 4. 7 ceiver, we may ſay, that the re- entred Air at laſt 
. ; „ yy oh 
| Cap - wo in one Word, let in is = 4 185 and then taking 4 for its 
EM 1 t. v:: 6. v 3 proper Weight, (as ſuppoſing the Weights of Bo- 
bees wherefore 4. v :: 5. 28 E. P. dies to be proportionable to their Bulks) ler p be 
Bog 1 Ben: | 2 by way of Corollary, he gives wry 5 the Weights of the Receiver 
| I u s . waen lu ; 2 
led or Let 5. K. 1. m. repreſent the Logarithms of the 1 n 
Quantities before mentioned, a, v, 5 and 7; then | that a — 18 . which Æquation will produce 
rns, will b. K:: Iu. mn. that is, thoſe four Terms | 
art 0 will be Arithmetically Proportional: Where- | ,, 4 ; 
tre bm Lb ir ro IG a 22 2 for the Weight of all the Natural 
n Ana- Which is the Rule to be uſedm, as follows in the Pro- Air in the Receiver. In general, if g be put for 
Pipes b'ems, ; ; | the Number of which In — 2m isthe Logarithm, 
ir; and Problem 1, The Capacity of the Receiver, and of | the remaining Air ar laſt will always be preciſely 
megns the Cavity of the Pump being given , or the Ratio 1 ? | 
between them; together with the Number of the | © Fr its Weight = —— a And the Weight p 
hyſaque St roa es of the Pump in the Evacuation of the Re- 8 
Theo- cei ver; Jo find the Ratio between the Natural Air, | of the Natural Air = - 8P__ 
aa end that now in the Receiver, g.= 13: 
e- 0 ; i 
1 . 5 : 0 
F ng Att beim the Naw! Be 
WW 8 . , . | HMDEY © 
ber a Loeb of he Ratio | Smale 7 the Pp, od he Rt of th Re 
"_ Ratio of the Natural Air to that * the candy pon Arden bang 
7 ſuppoſe) exhauſted Receiver is always equal to The Rule will be ) — k = /z — mn, and 
1 the Product of the Number of the Strokes of the 0 33 * b — 
is 1 Pump, multiply d by the Logarithm of the Ratio =/— m; then will 5, | 
I tween the Capacity of the Pump and Receiver | be the Logarithm of the Ratio of the Capacity of = 
2 . 


i the together, and the Receiver alone, 


D the 


R ” POL 
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the Receiver alone; which Ratio being allo 
known, viz. as p to q, then will 5. 1 :: p. 9, 
and s — 7,7 :: 9. g; that is, the Logarithm 
of the Ratio of the natural Air to the remaining 
Air, being divided by the Number of the Strokes 
of the Pump, will always give for the Quotient the 
Logarithm of a Ratio, whoſe Antecedent Tels the 
Conſequent, will Le ro the Nee af as the 
Pump is to the Receiver; and therefore this Quo- 
tient being known, the Ratio between the Pump 
and the 1 will alſo be known, Q. E. I. 

From hence, if the Capacity of the Receiver be 
known, the Capacity of the Pump will be found 


to be —7 ; and if the Capacity of the Pump 
be known, viz. 5 — r =e, then that of the Re- 


ceiver will be —1-: 
1 
Problem 3. The Ratio between the Pump and Re- 
ceiver being given, together with that of the natu- 


ral Air to the remaining Air; To find what Num- 


\ ber of Strokes of the Pump, are neceſſary to bring 
the natural and remaining Air to the given Ratio: 
Or, in other Words, To rarefie the Air in a given 
Ratio, with an Engine whoſe Receiver and Pump 
are given in Capacity. 


The Rule being b — k = In — um, and con- 


ſequently cf * 2, it will be, as the Loga- 


rithm of the Ratio of Receiver and Pump toge- 
ther, to Receiver alone, is to the Logarithm of the 
Ratio between the natural and remaining Air: So 
is Unity to the Number of Stroakes of the Pump 


required: Or, in other Words, the Quotient of 


the Second of theſe Logarithms divided by the 
Firſt, is always equal to the Number of Stroakes 
ſought. | 

AIRY METEORS : See Meteors. 

AISTETERIUM, the common Senſory, which 
Cartes would have placed in the Glandula Pinea- 
Ii, but is now generally ſuppoſed to be about the 
beginning of the Medulla Oblongata in the Corpus 
Striatum. 

AJUTAGE, is the Spout for a Jets deau in a- 
ny Fountain: Mr. Marriott aſſerts, That an even 
poliſned round Hole in the End of the Pipe, will 
give an higher Jer than either a Cylindrical or a 
Conick Adjutage; but of thoſe the latter is the 


ALA, in Botany, ſignifies the Angle (which ge- 
nerally is acute, and never greater than a Right one 
on the Foot Stalks of Plants, and is always tending 
apwards) that either the Leaves or the Foot Stalks 
of Leaves make with the Stalk, or with any Branch 
of the Plant. Sometimes alſo tis taken for a little 
Branch, making an Angle after that manner with 
the Stalk. 

ALABASTRA, in a Plant, are thoſe little green 
Leaves which compaſs in the Bottom of the 
Flower. 

ALBA FIRMA, in Land, is an Annual Rent in 
Money, payable to the Chief or Lord of any Hun- 
dred; and Spelman ſaith, Tis called Alba becauſe 
it is not paid according to the Cuſtom of old Times 
in Corn (which was call'd Blackmail) but in Silver, 
or as they ſay now in ſome Parts of England, in 
I1/hite Money, There are Tenures of this Nature 
in Weſtmorland, 2 Part Inſtitut, Fol. I o. 

_ ALBAPITUITA, the ſame with Leuce-Phleg- 


mation, 


ALBUGINEA OCULI, is a very thin white 
Coat or Tunic of the Eye, adhering to the Corne, 
extending it ſelt beyond the Selerorick, even Be 
the Circle of the I, but leaves a Hole forward 
for the opening of the Apple of the Eye. See Ty. 
nica Adnata : Tis by ſome Writers call'd Tunica 
Conjuntiva. » 

ALBUGINEA TESTIS, is the White Me. 
brane immediately involving the TeFes or Teg;. 
cles | 

ALBUGO, the Pin and Web, is a white $ eck in 
the Horney Tunicle of the Eye, which hinders the 
Sight, and uſually follows an Inflamation, Wound 
or Ulcer of that Part. Sometimes it's taken for the 
Album Oculi, or White of the Eye; being that part 
where the Tunica Adnata or Albuginea adheres to 
the Sclerotica. 

ALBUM OGULL, ſomtimes is taken for the 
ſame with Albugo : But by Galen and Hippocrates 
is uſed for that Tunick of the Eye which is uſually 
call'd, the Tunica Adnata ; and by tome Writers 4/. 
buginea Oculi : Which ſee under thoſe Words, 

ALCHAICKS, are a ſort of Verſes conſiſting of 
two Daftyls and two Trochees, as ſome will have it: 
bur Fabricius faith, they conſiſt of 5 Feet, of which 
the firſt is a Spondee of Tambick,the ſecond an Iambicł, 
the third a long Syllable, the fourth a Da&hee, the 
fifth a DaAlye or Amphimacer ; as theſe of Horace, 


I*des ut alta flat nive candidum 
Soratte, nec jam ſuſtineant on. 


ALCHYMIST, is one that ſtudies Alchymy ; thai 
is, that Sublimer Part of Chymiry which teaches 
the Tranſmutation of Metals and the Philolopet's 
Stone; according to the Cant of the Adepriſts, who 
amuſe the Ignorant and Unthinking with hard 
Words and Non-ſenſe : For were it not for the 
Arabick Particle Al, which they will needs have to 
be of wonderful vertue here, the word would ſig- 
nifie no more then C miſtry. Whoſe Derivation ſee 
under that Word, This Study of Alchymy hath been 
rightly defined to be, Ars fine Arte, cujus principium 
eſt mentire, medium laborare, & fins mendicare: 
Thar is, an Art without an Art, which begins 
with Lying, is continued with Toil and Labour, 
and at laſt end in Beggery. And ſo poor Penotus 
found ir, who after he had ſpent his whole Life and 
Fortune in this vain Study, died at laſt in an Alms- 
Houſe at Yoerdon in Switzerland; and uſed to ſay, 
he would recommend the Study of Alchymy to a 
mortal Enemy, whom he did nor dare openly to 
attack. 

ALCOHOL a Term uſed by the Chymiſts both 
for a very fine or impalpable Powder; and alſo for 
a very pure Spirit well rectify'd or dephlegmated. 
Thus the higheſt rectify'd Spirit of Wine is called 
Alcohol Vini. Hence to Alcoholize any thing, with 
them fignifies to ſubtilize; as when any thing is 
beaten to a very fine Powder, Se. | 

How ro make a tolerable true Alcohol or pure 


Spirit of Wine, ſee in Alcalizate Spirit of Wine. 


ALCOVE, in Architecture is a part of a Cham- 
ber ſeparated by an Eſtrade or Partition made by 
Columns and other correſponding Ornaments, in 
which is placed a Bed of State, or ſometimes Seats 
ro entertain Company. 

ALDEBARAN, an Arabian Name for a fix 
Star of the firſt Magnitude, ſituate in the Head of 
the Conſtellation called the Bull, and therefore !5 
uſually named the Bulls Eye. 
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AE TASTER, is an Officer appointed and 
ſworn in every Court- Leet, to look that there be a 
due Size and Goodneſs of Bread, Ale and Beer 


' fold within the Juriſdiction of the Leet. 


EMBICK, is a Chymical Inſtrument uſed in 
— it has the Shape of an Helment Con- 
cave within, and Convex without; and towards 
the Bottom is placed a Beek or Noſe about a Foot 
and an half long, by which the Vapours deſcend ; 
ſometimes they are made without a Noſe, but 
then they are rather Circulatory Veſſels, and the 
Head is called a Blind-Head : They are made uſu- 
ally of Copper tinn d within ſide; and often of 


8. | 3 
OA SOPHANGINE (Pillule) are purging Pills 
compoſed of Aloes and ſeveral Spices. SY 
ALERSANS JOUR, (a Law-Term) ſignifying 
to be finally _ the Court, becauſe there is no 

er Day aſſigned for Appearance. | 
NO EEXISHARMICK k EDICINES, are ſuch 
as are uſed as Antidotes againſt Poiſon, or any In- 
fectious Diſeaſe ; or to raiſe or ſtrengthen the de- 
cayed or drooping Spirits in malignant Diftem- | 
PPALEXITERICAL, the ſame with Alexiphar- 

ALEXITERICK, J mack, 

ALGAROT, In Chymiſtry, ſignifies a ſtrong 
Emerick and Cathartick Powder, the ſame as Mer- 
curius Vite, being made of Butter of Antimony 
precipirared into a white Powder, by being waſhed 
or diluted in a large Quantity of warm Water. 

' ALGEBRA ; the wonderful Analytick Art, or 

the Art of Equation. In Arabick is called Al-giabr 

Mal. molabala, from the former of which Words 

we call it Algebra; and it may be render'd, either 
the Art of Reſtitution and Compariſon, or the Art of 
Reſolution and Equation, Lucas de Burgo, the moſt 

Ancient European Writer of Algebra we have, de- 

fines it Reſtaurations & Oppeſitions Regula. 

The I:alians gave it the Name of Regula Rei & 
Cenſus ; that is, the Rule of the Root and the Square, 
becauſe they call the Root Res, and the Square 
Cenſus ; and from Cofa in the Italian Language, for 
Res or the Root, comes the Word Coſſick: For. 
ſome Writers call the Powers of Numbers, as the 
Root, the Square, Cube, &c, Coſſick Numbers, 

Cardan calls it, and that very juſtly, Ars magna, 
The great Art; following therein Lucas de Burgo, 
who ſtiles it in Italian, L. Arte Maggiore, 

It was certainly of Old in uſe amongſt the Greci- 
ans, but purpoſely concealed as a very great Se- 

cret. We have ſome Examples of it in Euclide, or 
at leaſt in Theon upon Euclide, who tells us, it was 
firſt communicated by Plato: There are alſo In- 
ſtances of this Art in Pappus; and we find the Ef- 
fects of ir plainly in Archimedes, Apollonius, and 
ſome others, tho ſtudiouſly covered and diſguiled. | 
The firſt Books among the Greeks, and, I believe, 
the only one that treats profeſſedly of Algebra, is 
that of Diopbantus: Publiſhed at firſt in Latin by 
Vlander, afterwards in Greek and Latin by Bachet, 
with ſome things added of his own ; and fince 
him by Mr. Fermat, with ſome Additions of his 
likewiſe, But ir certainly was in uſe among the 
Arabs more anciently than among the Greeks ; and 
they are ſuppoſed ro have had it from the Perſians, 
and the Perfians from the Indians. Thence, thar 
18, from the Arabs, the Moors and Saracens broughr 
into Spain, from whence it came into England ; 
and that before we knew any thing of Diophantus. 


— 


The Uſe of the Numeral Figures, Mathematick | 


Learning, and all our old Aſtronomy, came to us 
likewiſethe ſame way from the ſame Original, and 
about the ſame time, 

The firſt European Writer of Algebra (as was 
hinted above) is Lucas Pacciolu or Lucas de Burgo 
a Minorite Frier: His Book is in Italian, printed 
at Venice 1494. He makes mention of one Leo- 
nardus Piſanus aud ſeveral others, from whom he 
learn'd it, but we have none of their Writings. 
He ſays, this Art came originally to us from the A- 
rabs, and makes no mention of Diophantus, who 
therefore tis probable was not yet known here. His 
* goes no farther than Quadratick Equations. 

ext came our Stiphelius a good Author, but he 
alſo went not beyond Quadraticks. 

Bur Scipio Ferreus, Cardan, Tartalea, and ſome 
others, proceeded to give a Solution of ſome Cu- 
bick Equations, 

After this Bombel/i went a little farther, and ſhew- 
ed how to reſolve a Biquadratick Equation into 
rwo Quadratick ones, by the means of a Cubick. 
Then, in rhe laſt Century, appeared Nonnius 
(Nunnez in Spaniſh) Ramus, Schonerus, Saliguacus, 
Clauius, &c. who wrote on this Subject in various 
ways, bnr generally went no farther than Quadra- 
tick Equations. 

About this time out came Diophantus, whoſe 
Method differs much from that of the Arabs, which 
others had hitherto followed. 

All this while, the known Quantities in any E- 
quation, were deſigned only by the Numeral Ler- 
ters, and there were no Symbols nor Marks but for 
thoſe that were unknown or ſought. 

Bur then came Vieta, A. D. 1590, and introdu- 
ced what he called his Specious Arithmetick; which 
is a way of giving Marks or Symbols to all the 
Quantities, both known and unknown; whereby 


a very ſhort and conſpicuous way of Notation was 


gained, the whole Operation expoſed always to the 
Eye in a ſhort Synopſis, and many Diſcoveries were 
made in Algebra, nor before taken notice of 

Vieta allo introduced the Numeral Exegeſis of 
adfected Equarions, ſhewing how to extract their 
Roots in Numbers. And in the Denomitarion of 
the Powers of Numbers, he follows Diophantus, 
and not the Arabian manner uſed by others. 

The Incomparable Mr. Oughtred followed, and 
mighrily improved the Specious Algebra of Vieta, 
in his Clavs Mathematica, firſt publiſhed 1631 : 
He alſo affecting Brevity, (which indeed he was a 
perfect Maſter of, being ſhort bur nor obſcure) in- 
vented many Compendious CharaRers or Ligatures 
to note the Sums, Differences, Rectangles, Squares 
Cubes, and their Sum, Difference, &c, by which 
means his little Book contains more excellent and 
uſeful Geometry, than many other large Volumes. 
Oughtred in his Clavs uſually contents himſelf with 
the Solution of Quadraticks, rarely proceeding to 
thoſe of higher Powers, becauſe he deſigned it as 
an Introduction to Algebra only. 

The Famous Mr, Harriott was Contemporary 
with Oughered, but died before him; he left many 
good things behind him, of which nothing is yet 
publiſhed but his Analytice or Algebra, which Mr. 
Warner printed A. D. 1631. From this great Man 
did Des Cartes borrow, not to ſay ſteal, all the fa- 
mous rhings in his Geometry, which are urely Al- 
gebraical, as any one may ſee, that wil compare 
their Methods together: For tis impoſſible but 
one muſt be copied after the other: But the Geo- 
metry of De, Cartes was not publiſhed in Bench till 


che 


" T6. 


things ſougbr, the Queſtion is not fully determined, bus 
3 capable of innumerable Anſwers or Solutious, 


; ae 


the Year 1637, and not in Latin till the Year 1649: 


Therefore he muſt have ſeen and copied Harriott's 
Book. 

Mr. Harriott did wonderfully improve (in this 
Treatiſe) that which is purely Algebra, in the fol- 
lowing Reſpects, and many others which I might 
mention. 

1. He brought in ſmall Letters inſtead of the 
Capitals uſed by Vieta and Oughrred. 

2. He waved the Uncouth Terms of Quadrato- 
Cube, Surſolid, &c. explaining the Power plainly to 
the Eye, by only repeating the Root as often as 
the Index of the Power, 3 

3. He ſhewed the true Original and Conſtituti- 
on of all Equations, by putting all the Equation o- 
ver to one ſide; and thereby making the whole 
equal to nothing; whereby alſo he determined the 
Number of Roots, which he ſhews are in Number, 
ſuch as the Index of the higheſt Powers in the E- 
quation. ; x 

4. He diſcovers the true Conſtruction of the Ab- 
ſolure Number (the Homogeneum Comparationn) in 
a Quadratick or Superiour Equation ; ſhewing 1t 


a peculiar Merhod of his own for applying Algebra 
to Problems of divers ſorts ; and introduces a way 
of keeping a Regiſter of rhe whole Procels in the 
Margin. He ſhews us allo there how to judge 
whether a Problem be fully determined or not; 
which is by this Rule (as Dr. Walls interprers him). 
If the Number. of the Data, or things given in any 
Queſtion, be(independent of each other) fewer than the | 


But if the Number of both Data and Quæſita }, 
the ſame, the Queition 1 then. determined to «i1),,, 
to ſome one, or to ſome certain number of Solutions, 

And when the Data are more in number than the 
Quaſita, ſo many as exceed are always ſuperfluous 
and ſomerimes, it may be, are contrary to, or in. 
conſiſtent with others, and conſequently render the 
thing impoſſible. 

Dr. Tel alſo, beſides the former Characters, in. 
rroduced this Mark & for Involution, and this 40 
for Evolution, as he calls it, i. e. for Squaring, Cub. 
ing, &c. of any Quantity, and for Extratting the 
Square, Cube, &c. Roots out of any Quantity, He 
makes alſo the Mark --- to ſtand for Diviſion, and 
Regiſters the ſeveral Steps of the whole Proceſs b 
Numeral Figures in their Order in the little C0. 
lumn in the middle; keeping an account alſo in 
Symbols of the ſeveral Operations in the Column 
towards the Left Hand, that ſo you may ſee how 
any Quantity or Equation in the large Column to- 
wards the Right Hand is produced. In which ve. 


and ſometimes the Word is uſed for the Practice of 
Common A rithmetick by the Ten Numeral Figures, 
ALIDADA, the Label or Ruler which is move- 
able on the Centre of an Aſtrolabe, Quadrant, Ge. 
which carries the Sight. It is ſo called by the 4- 
rabian Writers of Mathematicks, from whom we 
took and retain ſeveral Arabick Terms, as Azimuth, 
Zenith, Nadir, Almacanter, &c, . 
ALIEN, 


to be the Product of the continual Multiplication of | ry good Method he is follow'd by Mr. Ward, in his N 
all rhe Roots. | {mall Treatiſe of Algebra. | KT tt 
5. The ſame he doth alſo by the Co- efficients. Algebra is well enongh divided into % m 
6. He ſhews the way to multiply the unknown 1. Numeral or Vulgar ; which was that of the . h. 
Roots of an Equation according to any Proportion | Ancients, and ſerved only to find the Solution of WR 1 
aſſigned, thereby freeing the Co-efficients from | Arithmetical Problems, without any Demonſtrati- 5; 
Fractions and Surds. | on ; ſuch as thoſe given us by Diophantus, &c. 3 
7. He ſhews how to reduce the adfected Qua- 2. Specious or New, called ſometimes Logiſtica KE 
draticks, to ſimple Equations, and all adfected | Specioſa, and often Species alone; which ſince era B. 
Cubicks to a Form eaſily ſolvable, by the means of | hath been perform d by the Letters of the Alphabet. 
deſtroying the ſecond Term in ſuch Equations: And this way of Notation is very pleaſing to te m 
8. He ſhews the Method (and a very good one | Mind, aſſiſting to the Imagination, and = - to the n 
tis) of ſolving all Adfected Quadraticks by com- | Memory. This alſo is no ways limited, like the | I: 
2 the Square. former Algebra to any one certain kind of Problems, - . fu 
9. He mightily alſo improves the Exegefis Nu- | bur ſerves equally for the Inveſtigation and Demon- ta 
meroſa, invented by Vieta, {tration of all Theorems ; eſpecially if to thoſe two j tir 
All theſe vaſt Improvements, and many more you add the new Methods of 1 
(which, to avoid Prolixity, I omit) did Des Cartes Y, Fluxions 3 large Account of which you will F Al 
take from Harriott, without ever ſo much as na- | have under that Word. M 
ming him, and publiſh them as his own, Tis true, And the ſeveral Operations of Algebra, ſuch as gan 
in his Geometry there are abundance of excellent | Addition, Sulſtraction, Multiplication, Diviſion, Ex» M 
things about the accommodation of A/gebra to Ge- | traction of Roots, Frattions, Equation 5 &c. you will N. 
ometrical Propoſitions, and many very fine Geome- | find Directions how to perform under thoſe ſeveral JS 
trical Effe&ions and Conſtructions; but this was not | Words. the 
Harriott s Buſineſs, who kept himſelf to pure 4/- ALGENEB, a fix'd Star of the ſecond Magni- Li 
gebra only. As to which Des Cartes hath added bur | rude in the right fide of Perſeus, whoſe Longitude is fix 
one ſingle Rule (and even that is plainly deducible | 57 Deg. 17 Min. Latitude 30. 5. Right Aſcenſion af 
from Harriott's Principles) over and above what is | 44 Deg. 15 Min. g Ce 
in Harriott; and that is, the Method of diſſolving ALGOL, or Meduſa's Head, a fix'd Star of the Va 
a Biquadratick Equation, whole ſecond Term is | third Magnitude, in the Conſtellation Perſeus , her 
wanting, into two Quadraticks, by means of a | whoſe Longitude is 51, 27. Latitude 22. 22, and M. 
Cubick Equation of a plain Root; and this, after | Declination 39. 39. It v 
all, both Bombell and Vieta had done before him.] ALGORITHM, ſometimes call'd Lo iftica Nu- Ca; 
And thus leaving the French Plagiary, I come next | meralis, is the Sum of the Principal Rules of Nu- not 
to another of Our Country Algebraiſts, Dr. Pell, | meral Computation; of which they commonly rec- frf 
Who reviſed and altered a Piece of Algebra firſt | kon Five, Numeration, Addition Subſtraftion, Mul. anc 
publiſhed in High Dutch, A. D.1659, at Jurich; | tiplication and Diviſion ; to which may be added 
and after Tranſlated into Engliſh by Mr. Thomas | Eætraction of Roots. : as. 
Brancher, and printed A. D. 1668, and called, An ALGORISM, is the Practical Operation in the On 
Introduction to Algebra: In which Dr. Pell gives us | ſeveral Parts of Specious Arithmetich, or Algebra; 8 
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ALIEN, a Subject born in a Foreign Country, 
who (by our Common Law) is not capable to in. 
herir Lands in England till Naturaliz d by Act of 


| be 
"of lament. 
wa 5 Tag FIENATION, is in Law) making a thing 
the another Man's, or to alter or pur the Poſſeſſion of 
l Lands, or other chings, from one Man to another; 
18 nnd in ſome Caſes a Man hath power in himſelf to 
* do ſo, without the Aſſent or Licence of any other, 
7 and in ſome nor. ; 

Ty ALIFORMES MUSCULI, Alares, Pterygoides, 
. are Muſcles ariſing from the Prerygoide Bones (the 
Arr Proceſs of the Os Cuneiforme, partly with a Ner- 
pry vous Beginning, and partly Fleſhy ; and ending in 
He the Neck of the lower Jaw, and towards the in- 
and ternal Seat of the Head. : 
b ALIFORMES PROCESSUS, are the Promi- 
My nences of the Os Cuneiforme, from the fore part; 
) in the ſame with the Prerygoides. : 
amn ALIMENT, is whatever ſerves to nouriſh, ſup- 
now RS ply the Decays of, and to recruit an Animal or 
1 ro. Voneble Body. | 
; wa ALIMONY, formerly ſignified Nouriſhment or 
\ bie Maintenance; but in a Modern Legal Senſe, it is 
FOE: that Portion or Allowance which a married Wo- 
* man ſues for upon any Occaſional Separation from 
ths her Husband, wherein ſhe is nor charged with E- 
in of pement or Adultery, This was recoverable in the 
ran. Spiritual Court, bur now only in Chancery. 
= ALIQUOT PART of a Number, is ſuch an one 
[Rica ns will exactly meaſure it without any Remainder. 

5 But an 
* ALIQUANT PART, is that which cannot 

he meaſure any Number exactly, but that ſome Re- 
TI mainder will be leſt. Thus 3 is an Aliquor Part of 
— 12, becauſe being taken 4 times it will juſt mea- 
Ser ſure it; bur 5 is an Aliquant Part of 12, for being 
n taken twice it falls ſnort, and when taken three 
_ times ir exceeds 12. | 
ALKAHEST ; one of the Canting Terms of the 
* Alchymiſts, by which they intend an Univerſal 
Menſtruum that will diſſolve all manner of Bodies; 
<h as and by which they pretend to extract the Sulphur of 
E. Metals. Some Chymiſts have given this mighty 
«ail Name to the Tinture, or Liquor of Flints, which 
oral is a Solution of them made ( after Calcination) by 
0 the means of Salt of Tartar; and others to the 
agni- Liquor of Fixt Nitre, which is Nitre calcined and 
ud: is | fixed, by burning powder'd Coals with ir, and ar 
enſion laſt run into a Deliquium, by being ſet in a cool 
Cellar, as Oil of Tartar per Deliquium is made. 
of the Van Helmont calls this Liquor ſometimes Ignz Ge- 
c hennæ: He pretends to be Maſter of it himſelf, and 

m f Mr. Boyle 1s inclined to believe him. Helmont ſaith, 
it would diſſolve all Bodies, without leaving any 
- Ks Caput Mortuum, and was as fit for a new Opera- 
F Nu- tion after it had diſſolved one kind of Body as at 
y rec- rſt; ir would diſſolve Metals, Marchaſites, Stones, 
Mul- and even Glaſs ir ſelf when finely powdered, 
dded Tis found that the common Menſtruums, ſuch 


as Aqua Fortis, Spirit of Nitre, &c. when they have 
once diſſolved any Metal, are render'd uncapable 
by it of any further ſervice, having the Points or 
Edges of their Acids ſo broken, that they can hard- 
ly diffolve any more of the the ſame, or any other 
Metal. Therefore this Immortal Alkaeſt had in 
this reſpect a wonderful Preheminence, if what 
they relate of ir be true. And to ſhew that ſome- 
thing of this nature is poſſible, Mr. Boyle ſays, That 
de diſtill d a Spirit from Verdigreaſe, which would 
lerve more than once as a Menſtruum to diflolve Bo- 


ALK 
dies, or to draw Tinctures, and being drawn off 
was ready for the ſame Operation anew. 

ALKALISATE SPIRIT OF WINE; ſo Mr. 
Boyle calls a Spirit of that Liquor diſtill'd from Salt 
of Tartar, or Tartar calcined to Whiteneſs: And 
by ſo drawing off Spirit of Wine from that Salt, you 
may ger eaſily a pure and rich dephlegmated Spi- 
rit (vi. one that {hall burn all away, and fire Gun- 
powder) after this manner; 

Put about an Inch thick of Tartar calcined 
white, into a Glaſs as long and flender as you can 
procure, and then put upon it Spirit of Wine that 
hath been once rectified, to a Fingers height above 
the Tartar ; and fitting on a Head, draw the Spi- 
rit off in a very gentle Heat; or ar leaſt, to much 
of it as you conclude, or find will come pure, and 
it will anſwer your Expectation ar the firſt Diſtilla- 
tion, The Tartar being dried and new calcined 
will ſerve again for a new Operation, If you can- 
nor procure Tartar, Quick-lime, or the Salr of 
Pot-Aſhes will dozolerably well, Eſſay of Unſuc- 
ceſsfulneſs of Experiments. 

ALKALI, a Chymical Word ſignifying the fix? 
Salt of any Plant; and is fo call'd, becaule rhe 
Herb called Muli, which is a kind of Sea-Bl:te, 
Glaſs-wort, or Salt-wort, yields ſuch a Salt in a 
great quantity. This fixt Salt of Plants (which is 
made by burning the Plant, making a Lixivium 
or Lee of its Aſhes ; and after filtrating the Lee, e- 
vaporating the Moiſture over a gentle Heat, that 
the fixr Salt may remain at the bottom of the Veſ- 
ſel) being render d very Porous by the Fire's paſ- 
ling ſo often thro' it in its Calcination, and it may 
be fixing there ſome of its Eſſential Salt: And be- 
cauſe very many of the fiery Particles do alſo ſtick 
in thoſe Pores, it makes a very gteat Ebullition or 
Efferveſcence when any Acid Liquor is mingled with 
it, and from thence all Bodies that do, or are ſup- 
poſed to ferment with Acids, are now always call'd 
Alkalies or Alkaliſate Bodies; not becauſe they 
muſt always contain any Hidden Alkali in them; 
which ſome Chymiſts aſſert as neceſſary to the 
Caule of Fermentation; bur becauſe they are of 
the Nature of Alkalies themſelves, and have their 
Pores naturally fo form'd, in ſuch a proportion, as 
that they are fitted ro be penetrated and pur into a 
violent Motion by the Points of the Acid poured 
upon them. Theſe fixt Salts of Plants are called 
Fixt Alkalies ; but the Volatile Salts of Vegetables, 
becauſe they will ferment with Acids, are called 
Volatile Alkaltes. 

ALKERMES, in Pharmacy, is a Confection 
deſcribed in the Diſpenſatory, and ſold in the Shops, 
and ſo called from the Arabick Particle A! and 
Kermes, which are Red or Scarlet Grains, the chief 
Ingredient in the Confection. | 

ALLANTOIS or ALLANTOIDES, is the U- 
rinary Tunic placed betwixt the Amnion and the 
Chorion, which by the Navel and Urachus (or Paſ- 
ſage by which rhe Urine is convey'd from the In- 
fanr in the Womb) receives the Urine that comes 
out of the Bladder : It's called likewiſe Farcimina- 
ls, becauſe that in many Brutes it's of the Shape 
of a Gut- pudding, bua in Man and fome other few 
Animals, it is round, and like the thin ſoft Skin 
which wrappeth the Child in the Womb, 

The Ingenious and Accurate Dr. Rich. Hale of 
Irin. Coll. in Oxford, in Phil, Tranſat. N. 271, hath 
obliged the World with a more perfect Diſcovery 
of the Human Allantos; and aſſign'd rhe Reaſons 


| why thoſe who believed irs Exiſtence had ndt be 
fore 
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fore fully found it out; giving alſo an Anſwer to 
to the Objections of thoſe, who even ſtill, deny its 
Reality. 

ALLEGATION, is the Citation or Quotation 
of any Authority, Book, &c. ro make good any 
Point or Aſſertion. | 

ALLEGORY, is a Figure in Rhetorick, con- 
liſting of one continued Metaphor, carried on thro 
the whole Diſcourſe. 

ALLEGIANTIA, is the natural and ſworn Al- 
legiance or Legal Obedience which every Subject 
bears to his Prince, 

ALLEGIARE, is to juſtifie and clear himſelf by 
courſe of Law, of the Crime objected to him. 

ALLEMANDE, is a kind of grave ſolemn Mu- 
ſick, where the Meaſure is full and the Movement 
flow. 


ALLIANCE, properly is a Connection of two 


Perſons or two Families together by Marriage ; but 


it is often extended in a larger Senſe, ſignify the 
Leagues, Unions and Treaties made between 
Princes, Sc. | 

ALLIGATION, is a Rule in Arithmetick (ſo 
called from the Numbers being bound or connect- 
ed together by Circular Lines) relating tothe mix- 
ture of Merchandizes; as Corn, Wine, Metals, 
Medicines, Sc. one with another; and to the 
Proportion of the Ingredients in any Quantity of, 
and the Price of ſuch a Mixture. I is diſtinguiſh'd 
into two kinds, viz. Alligation Medial and Alter- 
nate. 

Alligation Medial teaches how to find a Mean 
in the Price, Quantity or Quality between the Ex- 
treams; and all Caſes in it may be ſolved by theſe 
Propoſitions and Rules. 

1. Having the Quantity of the Ingredients, and 
the particular Prices, to find the Price or Value of 
ſome part of the Mixture. 

Rule; Multiply the Ingredients ſeverally by 
their own Prices, and Divide the Sum of thoſe 
Products by the Sum of rhe Ingredients, and the 
Quotient anſwers the Queſtion. | 

2. Having the particular Prices of the Ingredi- 
ents, and the Sum paid or received for a Mixture 
bought or ſold ; to find what Quantity of each was 
bought or (old. 

Rule ; Divide the Sum paid or received for the 
Mixture bought or fold, by the Sum of the parti- 
cular Prices, the Quotient gives what was requir- 
ed. 

3. Knowing the Ingredients of a Mixture, to 
augment or diminiſh the Mixture proportinally. 

Rule; Sum up the Ingredients; then ſay, As 
that Sum is to the Augmentation or Diminution, ſo 

is the Quantity of each Parcel of the Mixture to 
the Quantity of the Mixture deſired. 

4. Knowing the Nature, Quality, or Fineneſs of 
the ſeveral Ingredients of a Mixture, to find the 
reſulting Temperament or Fineneſs of the whole. 

Rule; Place the ſeveral Quantities of the Mix- 
ture in Rows, againſt which place orderly their 
ſeveral Qualities of Fineneſs, and multiply each 
Quantity by irs own Quality or Degree of Fine- 
neſs, then as the Sum of all the Quantities is ro 
the Products of all rhe Quantities, ſo is Unity to 

the Qualitity or Fineneſs of Mixture. 

Example; There are melted and mixed toge- 
ther two kinds of Silver, one worth 5 f. and the 
other worth 4. an Ounce, and there were 4 
Ounces of the former, and 8 of the latter; what 
is the value of an Ounce of the Mixture 2 


5. Knowing the Quantities of a Mixture, 8 
find the particular Quantities of any Ingredient in 
any part of the Mixture. 

If rhe Mixture be compounded of but two 
things, then ſay, As the Toral of the Ingredients 
in the Compoſition, is to the part of the Mixture 
propoſed : 85 is the Quantity of the Ingredient 
propoſed in the whole Compoſition, to the Quanti. 
ty of the Ingredient in the Part deſired. | 

Bur if the Mixture be decompounded, then 
you muſt repeat your Work upon every Mix. 
rure, : 

6. Knowing the Total of a Mixture, with the 
Toral Value, and the Values of the ſeveral Ingre. 
dients mixed, to find the ſeveral Quantities mixed 
though unequally. : 

Rule. Multiply the Total of the Mixrute by the 
leaſt Value; ſubſtract the Product from the Total 
Value, and the Remainder is the firſt Dividend: 
Then take the ſaid leaſt Value from the greateſt 
valued Ingredient, and the Remainder is the ff 
Diviſor. The Quotient of this Diviſion ſhews che 
Quantity of the higheſt, Prizd Ingredient, the o- 
ther is the Complement ro the Whole : And when 
more Ingredients than two are in the Compoſition, 
the Diviſors are the ſeveral Remains of the leaf 
Value taken from the other. The Dividers are 
the Remains left upon the Diviſions, till © re- 
main there; which will be one ſort ef the number 
of Ingredients, and this defective Ingredient is to 
be ſupplied as a Complement ; and in Diviſion no 
more muſt be taken in every Quotient, than that 
there may remain enough for the other Diviſors, and 
the laſt to leave nothing remaining, 


II. Alliigation Alternate, ſhewsthe due proporti- 
on of every Ingredient entring the Mixture, and 
counter-changes the Places of ſuch Exceſſes or 
Differences as fall our between the Mean Price and 
the Extreames, aſcribing it to the greater Extream 
which proceeds from the Leſſer, and the contrary, 

Rule 1, Let every greater Extream be linked 
with one Leſſer. 

2. When either of the Extreams be ſingle, and 


the other Extreams be plural, the ſingle Extream 
muſt be inked to all the reſt. 

2. If both greater and leſſer Extreams are not 
ſingle, then they may be linked fo diverſly, that 
ſundry Differences may be taken, and Diverſities 
of Anſwers to the Queſtion, yet all true: But if 
one of the Extreams be ſingle, there can be but 
one Anſwer, 

4, The Numbers being linked, take the Diffe- 
rence of each Number from the Mean or common 
Price, and place this Difference againſt the Number 
it is linked to alternately. | 

5. Every Number linked with more than one, 
muſt have all the Differences of the Numbers 115 
linked ro fer againſt it. 

6. Thoſe Differences reſolve the Queſtion, when 
the Price of every of the Ingredients is given Wil- 
out their Quantities, and the Demand be to ms 
them ſo as to ſell a certain Quantity at a Mc 
rate. 

7. But when the Quantity of one, with he 


| Price of all the Ingredients is given, and the 
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r know the Quantities of the other In- ing the ſame with Parallels of Altitude · on the Globe: 
P I dee the Rule of Three is to be uſed. Which ſee, Some write it Almicanterahs, and o- 
4 | 2 And when the Price of every Ingredient is gi- | ther s Almacanterahs, ; 
1 ven without any of their Quantities, and the De- ALMACNTERS STAFF, is an : Inſtrumenr 
td be to make up a certain Quantity to be ſold | uſually made of Pear«Tree or Box, with an Arch 
ata mean Rare, then all the Differences added to- only of 15 degrees, to take Obſevations of the 
e, to gether, ſhall be the firſt Number in the Rule of | Sun, about the times of its Riſing and Setting, in 
nt in ee; the whole Quantity to be mixed ſhall be | order to find the Amplitude, and conſequently the 
me ſecond Number; and each Difference apart the Variation of the Compals. | | 
two RH fexeral third Numbers: And fo many forts mix d, ALMONDS of the Throat or the Tonfille; 4 
liens bo many Operations of the Rule of Three. Glandulous Subſtance repreſenting two Kernels 
xture 9. A Queſtion may be ſo propounded, as both | placed on each fide of the Vous, at the Root of 
dient Sorts of Alligation is needful to the Reſolution. the Tongue. They are covered with the common 
1anti. | Tunic of the Mouth, and have Veins and Arteries 
= Example. 1 from the Carotides rnd Fugu/ars : They are of a 
then (RS 8 peſe a Mixture of Wine of 1 i Rare; 77 »; | Jax and ſpongy Subſtance, having ſeveral Sinus's 
Mix. ed, that mult be made 4 of t 3 "yy ;, | within them, in which they contain rheLiquor of the 
7d, 8 d, 14d and 15 d, ſo as the whole may be Sali va, which they receive from the Brain, and by 
h the afferded at 12 d. per Quart. > ng it ro the Larynx, Jaws, Tongue, and Oe- 
ngre- a ving link'd 8 to 14, and 7 to 15, and conn- | ſopagus, do moiſten and lubricate rhoſe Parts. 
ined 5 —_ their Difference From the common Price When theſe are ſwelled and inflamed by a Cold, 
12d, I find the Sum of their Differences to be 14, | Se. they very much ſtraiten the Paſſage of the 
y the by which dividing 119, the Quotient is 874 or 82, Throat, and render Swallowing painful and di- 
Total or for conveniency in Operation . fficult, and help to make what we call a fore 
lend: ME Quarts. Throat, and as the Country People ſay, the coming 
cated 812 22-Þ-2=i4=17 down of the Almonds of the Ears. 
> firſt 1414 4 + £= *==34 | - ALMUCANTERHS' the ſame with Alma- 
vs che 73 r 322 , = 25 canters: Which ſee. | 
he 0- 855 "ET 5 == 42x ALOPECY, is a ſhedding of the Hair, occa- | 
when 3 7 7 : ſioned by the Pox, or otherwiſe : So called from | 
fation, ALLIOTH, the Name of a Star in the Tail of | a Fox u, whoſe, Urine is ſaid to make places a 
leaſt the great Bear, whole Obſervation is much uſed at | bald, and barren for a Year, as the Scholiaſt on 4 
ds are Sea. The Elevation of the Pole or the Latitude may | Callimachus obſerves; or from a Diſeaſe peculiar 
o te- thus be cafly found by this Star. ; to a Fox. It is called likewiſe selggte, from the 
1mber Obſerve when Aliorh comes to the Meridian un- | Figure, becauſe that the parts ſmooth and deſtitute 
is to der the Pole, then take the Height of the Pole-Star | of Hair, look winding like a Serpent, in Greek 57 
on no with a Quadrant, and out of that ſubſtract 2%. 25. | It's common to both theſe Diſtempers chat the 
n that the Diſtance of the Pole- Star from the Pole, the Re- Hair fall of Areatim, 7. e. by ſhedding, whence in 
„ and mainder is the Pole Height, or the Latitude. general this Diſeaſe is called Area. Blanchard. 
ALLITERATION (a Figure in Rheroriek ) is ALPHETA,theName of a Star: SeeLucidaCorona. 
5 a repeating and playing on the ſame Letter. ALPHUS, is a Cuteaneous Diſtemper, in which 
porti- ALLOCATIONE FACIENDA, is a Writ di- | the Skin is rough, and looks here and there as it 
„ and {WF rected ro the Lord Treaſurer and Barons of the | there were Drops of a white Colour upon it : Some 
ſes ot WF Exchequer, upon complaint of ſome Accountant, | call ir Morphew ; it differs from the Leuce, in that 
ce and WF commanding them to allow him ſuch Summs as | ir penetrates nor ſo deep as the Leuce doth, 
rtream he hath by vertue of his Office lawfully and rea- ALRAMECH, a Star's Arabick Name, which | 
trary. ſonably expended. is the ſame with Ardturiss. | 7 
linked ALLOCATION, in Law, is an Allowance ALTERAGE, or ALTARAGIUM, is a Word ' 
made upon an Accompr. : which includes nor only the Offerings made upon | 
e, and ALLODIAL L dare thoſe, for which noRents | the Altar, but alſo the Profit that ariſes to the 
ctream Fines, nor Services are due. Such as Free Land. Prieſt by reaſon of the Altar. bf 
ALLODIUM, a Law-term, ſignifying, every ALTERATION, is, in a Phyſical Senſe, that N 
are not Man's own Land, Sc. which he poſſefleth meer- Motion by which a Body is varied or changed in f 
y, chat ly in his own Right, without acknowledgment of ſome Circumſtances from what ir really was be- 
erſities any Services, or payment of any Rent to another, | fore, though as to Senſe, its Nature and Bulk ap- | 
Bur if which is a Property in the higheſt degree. . | pear to continue ſtill the ſame ; fo that ir conſiſts l 
be but ALLOETICKS, are Medicines conſiſting chie- | jn the Body's acquiring or loſing ſuch Qualities, as | 
fly of Aloes. : : whether preſent or abſent, do not eſſentially change | 
Diffe- ALLOGOTROPHY, with ſome Writers, is a f the Subject: And herein it differs from Generation 
DmMmon Diſproportionate Nutr ition of the Body; whenone | and Corruption, which Tetms expreſs the Acquiſi- 
umber part ( as in the Rickets) is nouriſhed more than | tion or Loſs of the Eſſential Qualities ot any Bo- 
the other, | dy. Or otherwiſe, : 
n one, ALLOY,is rhe Proportion of a Baſer Metal min- ALTERATION, is an Accidental! and Partial 
rs icis gled with a Finer or Purer; as the Quantity of | Change made in any Body, without proceeding ſo 
of Copper thar 1s mingled with Gold to make it of | far as to make the Subject be quite unknown, or 
when a due hardnels to be coined into Money, is called | tg take anew Name or Denomination upon it : Or 
1 withe irs d: And Gold that hath more of this than | jr may be called the Acquiſition or Loſs of ſuch Qua | 
ro mix it 01ght ro have, is ſaid to be of a Courſer or Grea- | lities as are not Eſſential ro the Form of any Bod it 
mean Wi der 4. The Proportion of Aly for Gold uſed in] ALTERING REMEDIES ; ſuch Medicines 26 i 
dur Mints is about a 12th part. ſerve to purify and reſtore the due Mixture of | 


ALM *CANTERS, an Arabick, word ſignify- Blood, and other circulating Humours, 5D | 
| E | ALTER. 
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IATFHRNATE PROPORTION : See the | 


Word Proportion, Ns. 8. 
ALTERNATE ALLIGATION : See Aliga- 
tion Alternate. 

ALTERNATE ANGLES, See Angles. 

ALTERN BASE, a Term in Trigonometry, di- 
ſtinguiſned from the True Baſe, thus; In Oblique 
Triangles the True Boſe is always either the Sum 
of the Sides, (and then the Difference of the Sides 
is called the Al:ern B:ſe) or the True Baſe is the 
Difference, and then the Sum of the Sides is call- 
ed the Altern Baſe. | 

ALTERNATION, is a Word uſed by Dr. Tal. 
Ii, and others for the different Changes or Altera- 
tions of Order in any Number of things propoled. 
Of this that learned Mathemarician hath a peculi- 
ar Diſcourſe at the end of his Algebra. This Al- 
ternation is eaſily found, by only continual Multi- 

lication of all the Numbers beginning at Unity. 
hus, if it were required ro know how many 
Changes can be rung on fix Bells, you need only 
write down 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and then multiply 
all thoſe Numbers continually one into another, 
and the laſt Product gives the Number of Changes, 
which is 720 Changes, 

ALTIMETRY, the Art of taking and meaſur- 
ing of Heights, whether Acceſſible or Inacceſſible; 
See Altitudes or Heights. 

ALTITUDE of the Pole, fee Elevation of the Pole, 

ALTITUDE of MOTION, is a Term uſed by 
Dr. Malls in his Mechanicks, for the Meaſure of 
any Motion, eſtimated according to the Line of Di- 
rection of the moving Force. 

ALTITUDES, or Heights of Places perpendicu- 
larly above the Horizon, are thus found, whether 
Acceſſib e or Inacceſſible, i. e. whether they are ſuch 
whoſe Foot or Bottom you can have acceſs to, or 
ſuch as you cannot come near. 


1. To take an Acceſſible Altitude at one Station. 


Let T be a Tower ſtanding upon a level Ground, 
whole Height is required, your Station being at 
S, 90 Foot diſtant from the Baſis of the Tower, 


Firſt, with a Quadrant, Theodolite, or ſome o- 
ther graduated Inſtrument for that purpoſe, from 
your Station S, take the Angle of Altitude ASC : 
25 Deg. 1 Min, Now, you ſee that the Perpendi- 
cular Height of the Tower AC, the Baſe CS, and 
the Viſual Line SA, do conſtitute a Right Angled 
Triangle, wherein there is given the Baſe B go 
Foot, the Angle at C a Right one, and the Angle 
of Altitude taken by Obſervation 255. 51% and 
therefore the Angle SAC, its Complement to 
90 Deg, = 64*, 09/, and the Altitude P is requir- 
F. : 


Wherefore, by Caſe 1. of Right Angled Plain 
Triangles, the Proportion is, 

As the Radius, is to the Baſe; ſo is the Tay. 
gent of the Angle of Altitude, to the Height of the 
Tower. That is, R:B::T,S: P. | 


And the Operation is performed thus : 


To the Logarithm of B, 90 F. I,954242 
Add the Tang. of the Angle S, 25*. 51/. _ 9,685250 Ml 
The Sum will be 3 11,6395 312 
From which Subſtract the Radius, 109,00000, lb 
The Remainder isthe Log. of 43 Feer, 1,63953, 


Which is the Perpendicular Height of the Tower, 


N, B. Here, and in all ſuch Caſes of this kind b 
Allowance muſt be made for the Height f 
the Eye, or Inſtrument above the Ground. 


You may alſo, having the former Requiſiteg, ; 
viz rhe Baſe and Angles, eafily find the Hypothe. 4 
nuſe H, or how far it is from the Top of the Tow. 
er to the Station, by the ſecond Caſe of Rectan. 
gle Triangles; and this will be uſeful in many 
Caſes. 

On the Cemmen Quadrant you have a Line call. 
ed the Quadrat, which hath two Sides, divided 
each into 100 equal Parts, and that on the Lek. 
hand is called Rrght Shadow, and that on the Right. 
hand Contrary Shadow. 

By which means tis very eaſie to take any Ac. 
ceſſible Altitude ar one Station by the Quadrant: 
for, if the Angle S be juſt 45, the Diſtance w 
the Foot of the Tower from the Station is always 
equal ro the Altitude: But if the Angle be les 
than that, the String will fall on Right Shadow in 
the Quadrat. Then ſay, as 100: Is to the Num- 
ber of Parts of the Right Shadow, cut by the 
String : : So is the Diſtance : To the Altitude: 
So that if the String cur 25, 75, or 50, Oe. the 
Height is accordingly +, +, or half the Diſtance, 

Bur when the String falls roward the Right- 
hand, and the Angle S be above 45?, then fay, 


As the Parts cur by the Thread in the Qu. ”* 
drant : Are to 100 :: So is the Diſtance : Tote *? 
Height. Wheretore, if the Thread cur 50 here, 85 
the Height is double to the Diſtance; if it cu As 
25, Lis 4 times as great as the Diſtance, Cc. Bw 

the 


N. B. By applying what is here ſaid of Diſtan- 

ces to the Shadow of any Objects; the tał- 
their Height by the Length of their Shadows, 
will be eaſuy underſtood, 


2. How to tele an Inacceſſible Altitude at ta 
Stations. 


Let AB (ſee the following Fig.) be a Church 
Steeple, &c, whoſe Heightis required; your Su, 
tion being at D, between which and the Baſis d 
the Steeple, there is a River, ſo that it is inaccell- 
ble, that is, you cannot come to the Foot at B. 
Firſt, from D with your Quadrant (or te 
like Inſtrument) take the Angle of Altitude 4D J, 
which ſuppoſe 52 Deg. 30 Min. 

2. Remove your Inftrument to another Sen, 
as to C; where take alſo the Angle of Altitude 
ACB, 27 Deg. 30 Min. 

- 3. Meaſure the Diſtance between the two Sti 

tions D, C, which ler be 92,7 Foot. 
Nov, the two viſual Lines D 4, C 4, togechet 
with the Diftance DC, do make the 0/54? a 
gle 
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4 led Triangle ADC, wherein there is given the | 


Angle 4CB, 277. 300; and by the Angle ADB, 


b ſequently you have the Angle CAD 25 Degrees, 


4242 


Tow. 


Rigb WH 


: Oblique Angled Triangles ; for the Analog is, 


| nuſe of the Right angled Triangle ADB ; then 
in the Right angled Triangle ADB, there being 
given A D, the Hypothenuſe, 101, 3, and the 


ALT 


© 4 o 


20 Min. you have the Angle ADC, 127 
RES Min. irs Complement to 180; and con- 


alſo the Side D C 92,7 Feet. 
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Fo that having the three Angles and one Side 
given, the Side AD may be found, by Caſe 3d, of 


A , DAC:DC::S LCD: 49 
p 15. 25,00: 92,7 :: S, 27. 30: 101.3. 


By which means you gain AD, the Hypothe- 


Angle ADB 52*. 30!, tis eaſie to find the Per 
pendicular 4 B, 


the Proportion or Canon is, 


Rail: 4© 53 5, ADB. 1: AAR; 
As = 90 2 101,3 ©: S, 52*. 3o!.: 80,3 Feet. 


3. To take the Altitude of a Tower Steeple, &c. or the 
like, which ſtandeth upon a Hill. 


Let HK (e the following Fig.) be a Tower 
| ſtanding upon a Hill, and you ſtanding at L, de- 
fire ro know the Height thereof above the Hill. 

Firſt, rake the Angle HL M 40 Degrees; as 
Alſo, the Angle KL M 22 Degrees, 3 Minutes. 

| Secondly, Remove ycur Inſtrument to O, and 
take the Angle HO M 60 Degrees; as allo, the 
Angle KOM 29 Deg. 54 Min. 
Thirdly, meaſure the Diſtance O L = 132 
eer, 
Nou, inthe Triangle HO L, you have given 
the Angle H LO 40 Deg. the Angle HOL 120 
Dez. and the Diſtance LO 132 Foor. Then, by 
Caſe 3. of Oblique angled Triangles, * 


As S$ CNQO O01  ENEQO:.HO 


By Caſe 6. of Right angled plain Triangles, for | 


69, $052 2433 $5 $2007; <0; 


Then, by Caſe 1. of Right angled Triangles, H M 
is found to be 214 Foot. 
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Now, in the Triangle HMO, you have given 
the Angle HO M 60 Degrees, and HO 248, or 
the Perpendicular H M 214 Foor, required, the 
Baſe MO; "twill be, As Rad: HO::S, HO M: 
MO 124 Foot. 

Alſo in the Triangle XKMO, there is given 
MO 124, and the Angle X O M 39 Deg. 54 Min. 
required XM, which, by Axiom 2. Plain Trian- 

les, is found to be 108,7 Foot, which being 
fudducted from HM 214, leaves 1053 Foot for 
the Height of the Tower, 

ALTITUDE, in Aftronomy, is of the Sun, Stars, 
or any Planet or Point of the Heavens, an Arch 
of an Azimuth Circle, contained between the Ho- 
rizon and any Parallel of Altitude, or between 


the Star, Planet, or aligned Point in the Heavens 
and the Horizon. | 


To find the Sun's Altitude at any time by the 


Globe, reify your Globe, and fit the Quadrant of 
Altitude; then turn the Globe about till the Hour 
Index ſhew the Time of the Day, and ſtay it there; 
after which bring the Quadrant to cut the Sun's 
Place in the Ecliprick, and then that Place ſhall 
ſnew the Altitude on the Quadrant. 

To find the Suh's Altitude and Hour of the Day, 
when he is due Eaſt or Mieſt, and above our Hori- 
zon, by the Globe. 

Having re&zfied the Globe, and fitted the Qua- 
drant, bring it to cut the true Eaſt Point, and 
then turn the Globe till the Sun's Place in the 
Ecliptick cut the graduated Edge of the Quadrant, 
for then that place will ſnew the Altitude, and the 
Index the Hour. 


To find the Sun's Altitude on any Azimuth by 
the Globe, f 
Set the Quadrant to the Azimuth given, and 
then turn the Globe till his Place in the Ecliptick 
touch the Graduated Edge of the Quadrant, ſo 


ſnall that Place give the Altitude on the Qua- 
drant. 


By Tri gonometrical Ca culation. 0.8 
1. To find the Sun's Altitude when it is due Eaſt 
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Having the Latitude of the Place, and the Suns 
Declination given, 

Say, As the Sine of the Latitude: Is to the Ra- 
dius :: So n the Sine of the Sun's Declination : To 
the Sine of the Sun's Altitude required, 


Example, Suppoſe the Latitude be 51“. 30“. 
And the Sun's Declination 11 31 
Then to the Ar. co. of the Sine of 315. 300. o, 106455 

Add the Sine of 11 31 9,3002258 

Sum the Sine of 14, 49. 9, 406730 
Which is the Sun's Altitude that Day when due 
Eaſt or N it. a 

2. To find the Sun's Altitude on any Hour in 
the Equi noctial. 

Say, As the Rauius i the Co-ſine of the Latitude, 
fo u the Co Sine of the Sun's Diſtance from the Me- 
ridian (or Hour from Noon) to the Sine of the Alti- 
tude required, 

3. To find the Sun's Altitude at Six. 

Say, As the Radius is to the Sine of the Latitude, 
fo rs the Sine of the Declination to the Sine of the Al- 
titude at Six. 

4. To find the Sun's Altitude on any Azimuth, 

Say, As the Radius rs the Co-Sine of the Azimuth, 
fo is the Co-Tangent of the Latitude to the Tangent of 
the Altitude, 

To find the Sun's Altitude at any time, having 
the Latitude and Declination given; 

Say, As the Radium n to the Sine of the Sun's Di- 
Nance from Six, fo u the Co- Tangent of the Latitude 
to the Tangent of the fourth Ark. 

Which 4th Ark, for Hours between 6 and 6 muſt 
be ſubſtracted from, or for Hours, before cr after 
Six, muſt be added to the Sun's Diſtance from the 
Pole, and the Sum or Difference ſhall be a Fifth Ark. 

Then as the Co-Sine of the 4th Ark, is to the 

Sine of the Latitude, ſo is the Co-Sine of the 5th 
Ark to the Sine of the Fun. .4/ritude, 


Sir Fonas Moore gives an eaſier Method for theſe + 


Problems ; of which this is his Example for the 
Hour of the Day, 

There is given the Complement of the Sun's 
Height, his Complement of the Declination, and 
the Complement of the Latitude of the Place: 
Required the Angle of the Sun's Diſtance from the 
Meridian, or the Hour from Noon. 

Write all theſe down thus; 


Complement of g. . _, Si 
the Latitude x 35 "FF 4 
Complement of} Sine Comp. 
Declination 858. 33.4 Arith, Ne. or 1481 
Their Difference is 38, 23 
To which wed 0 | 
60. 00 


ne Comp, 


Arith, 0.205350 


Compl.of the A.. _ 
The Sum is 98 23 
And their Diffe- 
rence is 
Then take the {? 
Sum which is $49 45 
And the halt Dif- 3 
ference, whichis Os 


Then add the two Arith. no one © 


C21, 37 


Sine — 9.878984 


Sine = 9.272726 


and rheie tuo Sines all into one 
Sum, and ir will make 
The Half of which will be 
Which laſt Quantity is the Sine 
of 28*. 56% Double thole Degrees 
and they make 57*. 12/.which Sum converted into 
Time es 3 Hours 51 Minutes; which is the 
Ti: © the San wants of being at the Meridian, 


19 365041 


—— — 


9.6845 20 


or it is the Hour of 8 a Clock 9g Minutes before 


Noon; or 3 a Clock and 51 Minutes after Noon 


ALTO & BASSO, (or in Alto, & in Baſſo ) in 
Law fignifies the abſolure Submiſſion of all Dit. 


ferences, ſmall and great, high and low, to a Judge 
or Arbitrator. 

ALUDELS, are Pots uſed by the Chymiſts in 
Sublimations: They are without Bottoms and 
are fitted into one another as many as there is oc. 
caſion: At the Bottom ( in the Furnace ) there i; 
a Pot holding the Matter to be ſublimed ; and 
ar the Top there is a Head to receive the Flowers 
that ſublime up thither. 


This is the Figure of them, 


4 The Head 


I, 2, 3, Three A udelt. 


£ 4) EZ 
= |£/ 2 e The Pot holding the Matter te 
m be ſublimed. 


: The F ire- place. 


= vb The Stopple of the Fire- place 
ALVEARIUM, is the Cavity of the inward 


Ear, near the Paſſage which conveys the Sound, 
where that yellow and bitter excrementitious Stuff 
is bred, call'd Ear Max. 

AMAIN ; a word uſed ar Sea when a Man of 
War giveth Defiance ro another Ship, or biddeth 
her /ir:ike her Topſails or yield; for to bid a Ship 
Her Amain, 1s to order her to ler fall her Top- 
als. 

AMALGAMATE, a Chymical Term fignify- 
ing the mixing Quickſilver with ſome melted Me- 


tal: The Deſſgn of which is either to render the 


Metal fit to be extended on ſome Works, as in 
Gilding, Sc. or elſe to reduce the Metal into a 
very ſubtile Powder, | 

The Amalgama af Gold is thus made; Take a 
Dram of the Regule of Gold, bear it into very thin 
little Plates, which heat in a Crucible Red hot in 
a ſtrong Fire, then pour on it an Ounce of pute 
Quickſilver ; ſtir the Matter with an Iron Rod, 
and when you tind it beginning ro raiſe a Fume, 
which will ſoon happen, caſt it into an Earthen 
Pan filled with Water; it will co- agulate and be- 
come tractable. Waſh it often to take away its 
Blackneſs, and preſſing from it with your Fingers 
and in a Linen Cloth, that Mercury that remains 
ununited with the Gold, The Gold will retain 2. 
bout thrice its weight of the Mercury. If you wou 
reduce the Gold into Powder, put this Amalgam 
into a Crucible over a gentle Fire, and the Mereu- 
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Cvaporate into the Air, and leave the Go 
iran in an inpalpable Powder, which you 
t into its Form again; and if it mould re- 
Blackneſs from the Mercury, Oil ef Tartar 


5 will 
at the 
may mel 


in an N 
ige ae will fetch it oft. 
For Experiment ſake, you may make a Lumi- 
in ; Amalgama after this manner. 
nd * ri. a long Vial 10 Grains of the Phoſphorus 


m Urine, and pour on it two Drachms of 
8 The Gabe muſt be large enough for 
too Thirds at leaſt to remain empty. Heat it a 
ers lirtle with a Candle, and the Phoſphorus will dif- 
ſolve with an Ebullition : Whilſt this Diſſolution 
is making, pour into it half a Drachm of pure 
Quickſilver, ſhaking the Glaſs that the Matter 
may be ſtir d and mix d. Yon will have an Amal- 
gama which will appear all of a Fire in the Dark; 
bur it muſt, like the Phoſphorus, be kept cloſe ſtop d 
from Air, elſe it will ſoon be ſpoiled, 

If the Amalgam of Gold be deſign d to be ſo hard, 
ns to be fit to be powder d, you muſt uſe three parts 
= ofthe Metal, and 2 of Mercury; but if you would 

# have it lo ſoft as to ſpread, you mult uſe 3 parts of 
Mercury to one of the other Metal. | 

AMANSES, a barbarous factirious Word which 
ſome of the canting Chymiſts uſe for counterfeit 
Gems, and precious Stones. 
= AMAUROSIS, is a dimneſs of Sight, whether 
me Object be placed near or at diſtance; but ſo 
chat no external Fault appear inthe Eye, if you 
inſpect it never ſonarrowly ; the Detect conſiſts in 
the Obſtruction of the Optic Nerve: It is called 
alſo Gutta Serena. Blanchard. | 
& AMBAGES, an idle Circumlocution, or vain 
connecting together of farferch'd Words or Sayings, 
remote from the true purpoſe of the Speaker. 

AMBE, is a ſuperficial jutting out of the Bones: 
Alſo a Chyrurgeon's Inſtrument, with which diſ- 
pointed Bones are ſet again, 

AMBIDEXTER (in Law) ſignifies that Juror 

or Embraceor that takes Monies of both Parties 
ard for giving of his Verdict, for which he forfeits ten 


＋ do 


nd, times as much as he taketh. 

uff | And ordinarily, Ambidexter denotes that Man 
that can equally uſe both his Hands. 

n of AMBIENT, encompaſſing round about: Thus 

deth the Bodies which happen to be placed round any 

Ship other Body are called the Ambient, and often the 

[ op- Circum-Ambient Bodies ; and the whole Body of 


the Air, becauſe ir encompaſſes all things on the 

nify. WR Face of the Earth, is often by Phyſical Writers 
Me- called, by way of Eminence, The Ambient. 
© the AMBIT, of any Figure in Geometry, is the 
Perimeter, Circumference or Sum of all the Bound- 
ing or Encompaſſing Lines that include ir. 

AMBLIGONITIAL, in Geometry, fignifies Obtu- 
ſangular, or that the Sides of any Plane Figure 
make an Obruſe Angle one with another, Thus 
an Amb.1g0nial Triangle is that which hath one Ob- 
tuſe Angle. | 
| AMBLIOPIA, is a dulneſs or dimneſs of Sight 

when the Object is not clearly diſcern'd at what 
diſtance ſoever placed, and proceeds from an im- 
* Obſtruction of the Optick Nerves, a light 
uffufion, want of Spirits, or groſſneſs of the ſame, 
Tc. Some reckon 4 kinds of Am!liopia, viz. My- 
a, Presbytia, Nyctalopia, and Amauroſis: Which 
ee under thoſe Words. Blanchard. 


AMBLOTICK Medicines, ate ſuch as Cauſe A- 
rtion, 


————̃ —ꝛ On 


AMBUSCADE, a Place where Soldiers hide 
themſelves to ſurpriſe the Enemy. 

AMENDMENT (a Common-Law Term) fig- 
nifying the Correction of an Error committed in a 
Proceſs, and eſpied before Judgment, but may be 
amended by the Juſtices after Judgment; and if 
there be Error in giving Judgment, they may not 
amend ir, but the Party 1s to pur in his Writ of 
Error, | 

AMERCEMENT, (a Term in Law) is a Pe- 
nalty aſſeſs d by the Peers, or Equals of the Party 
amerced, for an Offence done. 

AMERCEMENT ROYAL, ts when a Sherif, 
Coroner, or other ſuch Officer of the King is a- 
merced by the Juſtices for A buſe in his Office. 

Blunt makes this Difference between Amerce- 
ments and Fines ; that the latte, as taken for Pu- 
niſhments, are Puniſhments certain, which grow 
expreſly from ſome Srature ; and Amercements are 
arbitrarily, impoſed by Afeerors, 

AMETHIST, in Heraldry, is the Term for the 
Purple Colour in the Coar of a Nobleman ; which 
in all Gentlemen's Eſcutcheons below that Degree 
is called Purpure, and in thoſe of Sovereign Prin- 
ces Mercury. 

AMITTERE LEGEM TERRA, a Law 
Term, ſignify ing to loſe the Liberty ot ſwearing in 
any Court, to become Infamous; the Puniſnment 
ot a Champion overcome or yielding in a Fight, 
or in Battel, and rhe Jurors found Guilty in a Writ 
of Ataint, and of a Perſon outlawed. 

AMNESTY, is an Act of Oblivion; ſuch as 
was granted ar King Charles Reſtauration. 

AMNION or AMNIOS, is the innermoſt Mem- 
brane with which the Fetus in the Womb is moſt 
immediately covered, and with which the reſt of 
the Secundines, the Chorion, and Allantos is eject- 
ed after the Birth; it is whiter and thinner than 
the Chorion. It contains not only the Fætus, but the 
Nutritious Humour, whence the Fætus by the 
Mouth and Throat ſucks irs Nouriſhmenr, Ir is 
ourward]y cloathed with the Urinary Membrane 
and the Chorion, which ſomerimes ſtick ſo cloſe to 
one another, that they can ſcarce be ſeparated: 
Though it is not knit to the Chorion in any Place, 
ſave where the Umbilical Veſſels paſs through 
them borh into the Placenta, Ir hath Veſſels from 
the fame Origin as the Chorion, 

Before the Ovum is impregnated, this Membrane 
contains a Limpid Liquor, our of which, after 
Impregnation, the Embryo is formed. In ir (ſays 
Gibſon) reſides the Plaſtick Power, and the Matter 


alſo out of which the firſt Lineamants of the Em- 


bryo are drawn; bur becauſe its Liquor is ſo very 
little, there Tranſudes through this Membrane the 
Amnion , a part of the Nutritious Albugineous 
Humour which is contained in the Chorion, which 
it had imbibed out of the Uterus, and by the 
Fuxte-Poſition or Addition of its Humour to undi- 
{cernible Rudiments of the Embryo, it receives its 
Encreaſe. But though the Amnion have its additi- 
onal Nutritious Liquor at firſt only by Tranſudati- 
on, yet when the Umbilical Veſſels and the Placenta 
are formed, it receives it after another manner; 
for then irs Liquor at firſt being ſeparated from the 
Mother's Arteries by the Placenta, and imbibed by 
the Umbilical Vein of the Fætus, it paſſes directly 
to its Heart, from whence, being driven out by 
the Aorta, it is ſeut forth again, in good part, b 

the Umbilical Arteries, out of whoſe Cavities, bd. 


ing plentifully diſperſed through the Amnion, it il- 
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ſuesinto'its Cavity; juſt as the Juices, which are 
far more grols and viſcid than this, do ſometimes 
critically, and often on taking a Purge, ouze into 
the Inteſtines out of the ſmall Mourhs of the Ar- 
teries: Indeed, here the Intervention of the Glands 
aſſiſts this Matter; but tis hoped ſome curious 
Perſon one time or other will diſcover, that there 
are ſuch alſo in the Amnion, . 

AMORIISE (a Term in Law) is to alien 
Land or Tenements to any Coporation, Guild or 
Fraternity, and their Succeſſors, which cannot be 
done without Licence of the King, and the Lord 
of the Mannor. 

AMOUSES, Counterfeit Gems, or Precious 
Stones. | 

 AMPELITE (in Agriculture) is a kind of Black 
or Bituminous Earth, uſed abour Vines, to make 
them thrive the berter, 

AMPHIBOLOGY, a Grammatical Figure, 
when our Exprefſions ſeem to look one way, and 
are intended another. 

AMPHIBLESTROIDES, or the Tunica Reti- 
na or Retiformis of the Eye, is a ſoft, white and 
ſlimy ſubſtance ; which is ſo named, becauſe that 
being thrown in the Water it reſembles a Net; it 
ſhoors from the very Center of the Oprick Nerve, 
and conſiſts of the Medullar Subſtance of ir, and 
expanding it ſelf over the Vitreous Humour, is ex- 
rended as far as the Ligamentum Ciliare, or the 
Ligaments of the Eye-lids : This Tunic, in that 
it is whitiſh and of a marrowy Subſtance, ſeems to 
proceed from the very marrowy and fibrous Sub- 
{tance of the Oprick Nerve; ſo that ir is, as it were, 
an Expanſion of Nervous Fibres, which are there 
gathered into one Bundle, into a Contexture made 
like a Net; and indeed if the whole Eye were ta- 
ken for a Flower, growing, as it were, to the 
Brain by the Stalk of the Optick Nerve, the Tunica 
Retina would be the very Flower it ſelf, and the 
t wo other Tunicles, the Sclerotica and Choroides, 
be only in the nature of a Stem This Tunick 
ſeems to be the principal Organ of Sight, & receives 
the viſible Species within the Bed of the Eye much 
after the ſame manner as a whited Wall, or a piece 
of white Paper in a darkened Chamber, receives 
and repreſents the viſible Species which are intro- 
mitted through a little Hole. See Camera Obſcura. 

AMPHIBRACHYYS, is the Foot of a Latin Verſe 
conſiſting of three Syllables, where the two Ex- 
t teams are ſhorr, and the Middle long, as Amare, 

AMPHIBRANCHIA, are places about the 
Glandules in the Jaws, which moiſten the Aſepera 
Arteria and Stomach. 

AMPHIBIOUS, is uſed for an Animal that 
lives both on Land and in the Water, as an Otter, 
Beaver, &c. 

AMPHIMACER, is the Foot of a Latin Verſe, 
conſiſting of three Syllables ; the two Extreams 
long, and the Middle ſnort; as Caſtitas. 

AMPHIDZUM, with ſome Writers is the Sum- 
mit or Top of the Mouth of the Womb, Blan- 
chard. | 

AMPHIPROSTYLE, a Term in Architecture 
for a kind of Temple of the Ancients, which had 
four Columns in the Front, and as many in the 
Face behind. | 

AMPHISCII; fo the Inhabitants of the Torid 
Zone are called in reſpect of their Shadows; be- 
cauſe their Shadows fall both ways, viz. to the 
South (as ours always do tothe Northward) when 

the Sun is beyond them in Northern Signs, and to 


the Norrh when the Sun is to the Southward dt 

them in cru Signs. ; 3 
AMPHISMELA, is an Anatomical 

uſed in the Diſſection of Bones, Inftrumen 
AMPHLI HEATRE, is a place built for Actin 

and ſeeing of publick Spectacles and Stage-Playz: 

The Common Theatre was bur ſemicircular i, 

this was built entirely round, or in form of 2 . 


fect Circle. #7 
AMPLIATION (in Law) ſignifies a deſſeringaf 
Judgment till the Cauſe be further examined n 
AMPLITUDE of the Sun or Stars, is an Ark toy 
the Horizon intercepted between the true Ea and Sal 
Veſt Point of it, and the Center of the Sun or San uſe 


at their Riſing or Setting; and fo is either North and 
South, or Ortive and Occaſive. | 

To find the Sun's Amplitude, either Riſing or Ser. 
ting by the Globe, bring the Sun's Place to the H. 
ri on either on the Eaft or Neft fide, and the De. 
grees from the Eaſt Point either North or South ate 
the Amplitude required. 

To find the Sun's Amplitude Trigonomerrically 
having the Latitude and Suns Declination given. 

Say, As the Co-fine of the Latitude n to the Radi. 
ue, ſo in the Sine of the preſent Declination to the dine 
of the Amplitude. 

Example, Suppole the Latitnde to be 51 deg, 30 
nin. and the Declination of the ſame 11 dep, 30 
mill, 

Then, to the Ar. co, of 0 

the Co-fine of 30% zel e 2033303 

Add the Sine o- 9, 3118926 


—  - 


Sum is the Sine of - - - - = 9, 5177429 
Which is the Amplitude required. 


AMPLITUDE MAGNETICAL : See MaRu 
tical Amplitude. 

AMPLIFICATION (in Rhetorick) is a Figu- 
rative Speech aggravating a Crime, enlarging in 
Praile of another, or infiſting upon a Relation, &: 

AMPUTATION, is the ä Term fot 
the cutting off any Member of the Body. 

AMULET, any thing that is hung about the 
Neck or any part of the Body, ſuppoſed to be goo! 
againſt Witchcraft or Diſeaſes, Theſe were called 
anciently Præbia, Apotropen, PhylaReria, Amynit 
ria, Alexiteria, and Alexipharmaca. 

AMUMITION, in the general, is all forts of 
Warlike Stores and Proviſions ; eſpecially Powder 
and Ball. 

AMUNITION-BREAD, in an Army, is that 
_ is provided for and diſtributed to the Soul 

ers, . 

AMY (is a Law Term) ſignifying the next to be 
truſted for an Orphan or Infanr. 

AMYGDALATE, in Pharmacy, is an Arif. 
8 Milk, or Emulſion made of blanch'd Almonds 


5 

AMYGDALEZ: See Tonſille. 

ANA, a kind of barbarous Word uſed amonęl 
the Writers of Pharmacy, and ſignifies that an e- 
qual quantity of thoſe Ingredients with which t 
connected, is taken for the Compoſition of a 
Medicine, 

ANABIBAZ ON, the Dragon's Head, ot Ln 
Northern Node of the Moon, where ſhe paſſes 
the Ecliprick from South ro North Latitude, » 
ſometimes ſo called. 


ANABROCHISMUS, is a way of drawing 


out the inverted pricking Hairs of the Eye-lids 
by means of a Thred of fine Silk in the ore of a 


edle, 


—_— 


"ANA 


ANA 


_ Needle. which when you have doubled, you put 
of * dag: through, and ſo draw it our. 
ANABROSIS, is a conſuming or waſting of a- 
ent ny part of the Body by ſharp Humours. bo 
ANACAMPTICK , ſignifies Reflecting; tis 
ns i frequently uſed in reference to Ecchoes, which are 
i = <.nds produced Anacampt icalh, or by Reflection: 
= nd therefore Anacampricks is by ſome taken for 
= tricks. ; 
*N Car A THARSIS, is a Medicine that diſ- 
0 Charges Nature by ſome of the upper Parts; as a- 
14 oy thing chat provokes to Vomit, to Sneezing, to 
2 = <:|ivation, Sc. in which laſt Senſe Hippocrates 


fed the Word, as Galen faith. 
= iXACATHARTICK MEDICINES, are ſuch 
as cauſe Vomiting, 

ANACEPHALEOSIS, is a brief Summary or 
Recapitulation of the Heads of any Matter ſpoken 
or delivered in Writing. 

ANACHRONISM, an Error in Chronology, an 
undue Connexion of Time, or a falſe Chroni - 


cling. 

\NACLATICKS „a part of Opticks which 
treats of all ſorts of Refractions, and is the ſame 
with Dzoptricks. 

ANACOLLEMA, is a kind of Linement or 
d:y Medicine, to be apply'd ro the Forehead or 
& Noſe in Diſeaſes of the Eyes, or to ſtop Bleeding; 
alſo a Medicine which will breed Fleſh and con- 
glutinate the Parts. 
= ANACREONTICK VERSE, is a kind of 
= Verſe conſiſting of ſeven Syllables, without being 
tied to any certain Law of Quantity; ſo call'd 
from its Author Anacreon, a Lyrick Poet. 

# ANADIPLOSIS (a Figure in Metor ick) when 
one Verſe begins with the ſame word the laſt end- 
ed with. Iis alſo ſomerimes uſed in Medicine, 
for the Redyblication of the Paroxyſms or Firs of 
Feavers; anda this ſenſe tis call'd by ſome Wri- 
ters Epanadiploſis. 

x ANADOSIS, is ſometimes uſed for whatever 
8 tcnds upwards in the Body, as a Vomit, Sc. but 
& moſt uſually for rhe Diſtribution of the Chyle 
through the proper Veſſels. 

& ANAGLYPHICK ART, is the Art of Cary- 
ing, Engraving, or Emboiling. . 

ANAGOGICAL, the ſame with Myſterious, or 
which hath an elevated, raiſed, uncommon Sig- 
nitication, or which raiſes the Mind up to Divine 
| Contemplations. 

ANAGRAM, is the Tranſpoſition of the Let- 
ters of any one's Name, Title, Cc. in order to make 
out from thence ſomething to the Honour of the 


to be en Thus Galen by Tranſpoſition is Ange, 
1 

Aci. ANALEMMA, is a Projection of the Sphere on 

yore: the Plane of the Meridian, Orthographically made 


by ſtrair Lines and Elipſes, the Eye being ſup- 
poted to be at an infinite Diſtance, and in the Eft 
or NMeſt Points of the Horizon, 


| To deſcribe the Annalemma. 

With 60 Degrees of ------- rhe Line of Chords, 
deſcribe the Meridian XH Nh, which is the 
Primitive Circle. 

Then draw the Diameters AN and Hh at Right 
Angles one to another: Then will 

H h be the Horizon ; 

P the North Pole, elevated above the Horizon 
Ji", 307, 

Þ The South Pole. 


| | Cancer. 


, Op The Axis of the World, 
Ee The EquinoRial at Right Angles with Pp, 

A The Zenith. | 

N The Nadir. 3 

IN The Ax of the Horizon, the Prime Verti: 
cal Circle, or Eaſt and Weſt Azimuth, 


The Analemma for the Lat, 50*. 30“, North, 


At the Diſtance of 23 deg. 30 min; (on the 
Limb) each way from A and æ draw, 
&3 b The Tropick of Cancer. 
c The Tropick of Capricorn; draw alſo 
& V8 The Eclipeick, and at Right Angles to ic 
A K The 4x of the Ecliptick. | 
Let Dd be drawn any where parallel ro the 
Equator, and repreſenting a Parallel ot. the 
Sun's Declination, or the Sun's Diurnal Arkfot 
that Day. 5 1 N 
; iſing or Setting. 
N e by Culminating, or being ON 
the Meridian. 
Then will Y M repreſent the Sun's Amplitude, 
and the parts of I Parallel. | 
> Ark. 


DM » . Diurnal 

d M the Sun s Semi.-J nn} | 

n © The like Sine of the Sun's Right Aſcenſion; 

Mu The like Ark of his Aſcentional Difference, 

HD The Suns Meridian Altitude, 

L 4 a Parallel of Altitude or Almacanter. | 

or 7, the Sine of the Sun's Meridian 

Aititude when he is at L and at D. 

To find the Arches of Leſſer Circles, which 
Mr. Oughtred calls Like Arks ; Say, 

As the Semi-Diameter of any Parallel is to the 
like Diſtance in that Parallel, ſo is the Radius of 
the Primitive Circle to the Sine of the true Diſtance 
trom the Center. 

So that if by this Method, you would find u M,. 
the like Sine of the Aſcentional Difference. 

To the end of the Parallel Dd, draw the Ra- 
dius d, and from the Point M, draw M » paral- 
lel ro Pp; that Parallel will cut the Legs of the 
Triangle Y d » proportionally ; fo that 

nd: n M:: Vd: fo (= VF) the Sine of 
the Aſcenſional Difference. 

If the Sun be in the 17th deg. of Leo; then he 
mult be 47 deg. diſtant from the firſt degree of 
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" Wheratpte ſet 47 deg. on the Limb, from 05 to 


A 17, and from thence rake rhe neateſt Diſtance 
to K Y, the Axis of the Ecliprick, and fer it from 
do O. on the Ecliptick, ſo ſhall it be the Sine 


Suns diſtance troth the next Equinoctial Point. 

To deſcribe the Azimuths, Meridians or Hour 
Circles, which in the Analemma are Ellipſes. 

As ſuppoſe, to draw an Arimuth through the 
Points MN. | : ; 

Draw as many Parallels as you will to the Hori- 
zou, twill always be, as 

h: M:: Q: Q :: PJ: gr, &c. 

By this means you may find as many Points as 
you pleaſe, as v, G, to deſcribe the Elli pſis. 

To bring which to practice, ſer the Sector to the 
Radius of the Parallel, and then from it take the 
Sine of the Azimurh's Meridian or Hour Circles 
diſtance from the Prime Vertical & N, and fer it 
from Q to G, or from q to r, &c. which will 
find you as many Points as you pleale, through 
which the Elli pſis mult pals | | 

ANALEPTICKS, are Medicines which che- 
riſh and renew tlfc Strength; it ſignifies alſo a 
part of Hygieina, or the Art of preſerving Health, 
whereby weak Perſons are recovered, 

ANALOGY, in Mathematicks, is the Compa- 
riſon of ſeveral Rei together, much rhe ſame 
with Proportion, which ſee. And tis frequently 
uſed in common Diſcourſe for the Word Pro- 
portion, | . ; 

ANALOGISM (in Logick) a - forcible Argu- 
ment from the Cauſe to the Effect, implying an 
unanſwerable Neceiſity. 

ANALYSIS, a Reſolution of any thing into its 
component Principles: Thus a Chymiſt is ſaid 
to Analyze Bodies, when he diffolves them by the 
Fire, and endeavours to find out their Conſtituent 
parts: And Algebra is ſometimes called the Ana- 
lIytick Art, becauſe it reaches us to ſolve Queſti- 
ons, and to demonſtrate Theorems, by enquinng 
into the Bottom, into the Fundamental Conſtituti- 
on and Nature of the Thing, which is, as it 
were, reſolved into its Parts taken all to Pieces, 
and then put together again, that ſo we may tec 
into the Reaſon and Nature of it. And in this 
Senſe Analytical Demonſtrations are oppoſed to 
Syunt ler ical ones, which ſee. The Ancienrs had ſome 
Knowledge of this Art, but kept it concealed ; 
whoſe Invention Theo aſcribes to Plato, and he de- 
fined it (according as Viete renders it) Aſſumpti 
Queſiti tanquam conceſſi, per conſequentia ad verum 
conceſſion ; a taking of that as granted, or confeſ- 
ted which is enquired after, and thence going back 
by Contequences to what is conteſſedly true. 

ANALYTICK, in Logick, is a part of that 
Science teaching to decline and conſtrue Realon, 
as Grammar doth Words. Our famous Butler 
makes his Impertinent Heroe and Scholar Huditras 
co be profounded!y d an Analytick. 

ANAPTST, is a Latin Verſe whole Feet conſiſt 
of three Syllables, the laſt long and the two firſt 
mort. Such Verſes are called. 

ANAPESIICK VERSES; they are common- 
iy uſed in Tr-2eates, where are three Feet which 
are uſed in all Parts of the Verſe indifierently ; 


AS 


C:ftos ſoquitur mala paupertas, 
{ityoque potens regnat Adulter. 


of the Ark N 1% K, 43 Deg. or the Sine of _ 


: 


ANAPHORA, (a Figure in Rhetorick) is the 
Repetition of the ſame ſound in the beginning of 
ſeveral Sentences or Verſes, 

ANAPLEROTICK MEDICINES, 
as help to fill Ulcers with Fleſh, | 

ANARCHY, wantof all Government in a Na. 
tion where there 1s no Supreme Authority lodged 
in either Prince or Rulers ; but the People ive 
without any Rule or Government ar all, and a0 
things are in the utmoſt Confuſion. 

ANASARCHA, is a white, ſoft, yielding Ty. 
mour of the whole outward Body, or of {ome of 
its Parts, which dents in by compreſſing the Fleſh. 
it is cauſed by the Blood upon a double account: 
firſt, when it doth not rightly ſanguify or ' aflim;. 
late the Chyle ; and again, when it is nor right. 
ly accended in the Lungs ; the Blood thus pervert. 
cd, pours forth the Serum at the Extremitics of the 
Arteries in greater quantities than it can receive 
and reduce by the Veins and Lympheducts, or ex. 
pell by the Veins and Pores, and other Pail: 2 
that ſend it forth. If the Humours be too vi 
it is called Leucophlegmatia. Blanchard. ; 

ANASTOMATIQUE, (Medicines) are ſuch 
as open and dilate the Oritices of the Veſlels, and 
by that means help ro make the Blood circulate 
ho 4 and pals eatily out of the Arteries into the 

eins. 

ANASTOMOSIS, is an Effluxion of the Blocd. 
the 2 or Chyle, at the meeting of Veſſels 
that cloſe nor narrowly : It is alſo taken for the 
mutual opening of Veins and Arteries into one 
another. | 

ANATOCISM, is the annual Increaſe or hie- 
reſt of Money, whether Simple or Compound, And 
under it, they alſo comprehend the Valuation d 
Annuities, See Intereſt. 

ANATOMY, is an artificial Diſſection of an 
Animal, eſpecially Man, whereby the Parts are 
teverally diſcovered and explained, for the uſe of 
Thyſick and Natural Philoſophy ; and he that is 
skilful in this Art, is called an Aratomi#. 

ANCHILE, is the back part of the Knee; 
allo the Contraction of a Joint, eſpecially of the 
Ham. | 

ANCHOR of a Ship, is a thing as well known 
as the 1 it ſelf, and alſo its uſe; but the Terms 
ot Art uſed at Sea about its ſeveral Parts, Kinds 
and T/es, are as followeth. 

The Parts of an Anchor are, (I.) The Ring, 
into which the Cable is faſtened. (2.) The Beam 
or Shank , which is the lonSeſt Part of the Ar- 
chor. (3.) The Arm, which is that which runs 
down into the Ground; at the End of which is, 
(4.) The Flouk or Fluke. by ſome called the Palm, 
being that broad and pecked Part, with its Barbs 
like an Arrow-head, which faſtens into the 
Ground. (5.) The Stock, a Piece of Wood fa- 
ſtened unto the Beam near the Ring, ſerving to 
guide the Fluke, ſo that it may fall right, and fix 
in the Ground. There are three kinds of Anchors, 
the Kedger, the Grapnel, and the Stream Anchor, 
(which ſee under theſe Hords). The Anchors aboard 
a Man of War, are, the Firſt, Seeend and Third 
Anclers; and two of which being always carried 
at the Bow of the Ship, are therefore called the 
Firſt and Second Bowyer : The other, which is the 
largeſt of all, is called the Sheet Anchor, and is 
their utmoſt Refuge when in a great Streſs of Wear 
ther they are forced to ride on a Lee-Sbore. 
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A Deſcription of the Anatomical Plate. 


FIGURE I. 
Repreſenting the Muſcles of the Fore- 
part of an Humane Adult Body. 


4 The Muſculus Frontalis. 

The Temporal, 
The Mauſculus called Maſſeter. 
d The Deltoides. 


7 The Biceps. 


g The Extenſor Carpi. 
The Flexor Carpi. | 

i The Extenſor tertii Iuternodii Pollicis. 

Ihe Flexor Pollicis. | 

{1 The Muaſculi Peforales. 

m m The Muſculi Refi of the Abdomen. 
un The Linea Alba. 


a The Muſculi obliqui deſcendentes of the | 


Abdomè x. EA. 
o The Muſculus Sartorius, or Faſcialis. 
pp The Maſculi Recti Femoris. 
11 Their a” 
Part of the Mauſculus Membranoſis. 
s 5 TheYaſtus internus. TS 
The Vaſt us externus. 


* * 


* 


EIGURE II. 


part of the Body. 


44 The Trapezins Muſculus. 
The Deltoides. 
c The Supra Spinatus. 
d The Infra Spinat us. 
e The Teres Major. 
The Extenſor Brachii. 


f 
| 5 The Maſculus Brachials. 


The outward Extenſor Carpi. 
The other Extenſor Carpi. 
The Muſculus Radii long us. 


| 17 The Latiſimus Dorſi. 


mm The Muſculi obliqut deſcendents Ab- 
dominis. 
n The Muſculus Quadratus. 


| 00 The Glatæus Maximns. © 


p The Vaſtus Externus. 

7 Part of the Membranoſus. 
r The Seminervoſas. 
The Semimembranoſus. 


| The Gracilis. 


The Triceps. 

x The Biceps. | 
The Subpoplitens. 
SZ The Gaſterocnemii. 


w The Peronæ us. 


FIGURE L 


Repreſenting the Muſcles of the Hinder- 


FIGUR E HI 


Repreſenting the Skeleton of an Adult 
Humane Body, on the Fore- ſide. 


a The Os Frontis. 

6 The Os Temporis. 

cc The Offa Naſs. 

d 4 The Offa Jugalia. 

e e The Bones of the Uppet-Jaw. 
g The Teeth. 

ff The Bones of the Lower-Jaw. 


h hh The Vertebræ of the Neck, Thorax, | 


and Os Sacrum. 
ii The Claviculæ. 

k k The Scapule. 
The Articulation of the Scapulaæ, with 
the Os Humeri. | 
m m The Second Proceſs of the Scapulæ, 
cCall'd Acromium. | 

nun The Bones of the Sternum. 
9 The Os Humeri. Cn 
p The Upper and Outer Head of the Os 
Humeri, which ſerves to implant 
the Ligaments upon, 
94 The Upper and Inner Head of it, 
which Articulates with the Scapula. 
7 r The Innermoſt Head of its Lower 
Appendix, which receives the Dlus. 
The Outer Head of the ſame Appen- 
dix, which receives the Radius. 
x The Ulna. 
The Radius. 
2 The Eight Bones of the Carpus. 
AA The Four Bones of the Metacarpus. 
BB The Four Fingers and Thumb, each 
conſiſting of three Bones. 
CC The Os Ilium. 
D The Coxendix. 
E The Os Sacrum 
F The Os Paubis 
G G The Os Femoris. 
H H The Upper Head of it, which is re- 
ceived into the Acetabulum of the 
_ Coxendix. 
K K The Outer Trochanters. 
L L The two Lower Heads of the 
| Thigh-Bonc. 
NN The Patella. 
PP The Tibia. 
Q Q The Fabula. 
RR The Talus. 
88 The 0s Navicalare. | 
V V The Five Bones of the Tarſus. 
T T The Fourteen Bones of the Toes. 


22 The Foramena of the Os Icliam and | 


Pubis. | 


—— 
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FIGUR RH W. 


mane Adult Skeleton. 


« The Os Sincipitis. 
The Os Occipriis. 
c The Os Squammoſum. 
d The Lower. Jaw. 
e The Vertebræ of the Neck. 
f The Scapule, 
| 5 The Spina Scapulæ. 
| + The Outward Head of the Os Humer;, 
1 The Os Humeri. 


| 44 The Radius 


{ I The Ulna. 

m The Back of the Os Ili um. 

» The Spine of the Ilium. 

o The Protuberance of the Os Iſchium, 
whence the Muſcles ariſe which 
bend the Leg. ns 

p The Os Sacrum. | 

q The Os Coccygis. 

r The Os Femoris. 

s The Trochanter Major 

+ The Trochanter Minor. | 

1 2 The two Inferior Protuberances of 

TI the Lower Appendix of the 0s 


Femoris. 


* The Tibia. 

The Fibula. 

2 The Os Calcis. 

3 The Os Aſtragali. 

4 The Os Caboides. 

5 The three Oſſa Cuneiformia. 
6 The Ofſa Metatarſi. 
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Repreſenting the Back-ſide of an Hu- 
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away by the Violence of the 
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ANG 


—When the Cable is perpendicular berween the 


W 7:w/e and the Anchor, the Anchor is then ſaid to 


. PECK 
N 3 15 the Ship's Side, it's ſaid to be a Cock. Bell 


When the Anchor hangs right up and 


upon the Ship's coming to an Anchor, To put an 


Anchor down into the Sea, in order to make the 


Ship ride, is called letting fall or dropping the An- 
chor. They ſay an Anchor is foul, when by the 
turning about of the Ship, the Cable is hitched 


8 it cannot hold the Ship, bur that ſhe drives 
2 Wind or Tide, To 
Shooe an Anchor, is, to put Boards fitted and form- 
ed for that purpole on upon the Flukes, that the 
Anchor may the berter hold in ſoft Ground. 

The Shank of an Anchor is to be 3 times the 
length of one of irs Flukes ; and a Ship of 500 
Tun hath her Sheet Anchor of 2000 Weight; and 
ſo proportionably for others ſmaller or greater. 

ANCHORING, or Anchorage, is Ground fit- 
ting to hold a Ship's Anchor, that ſo ſhe may ride 
ir our ſafely : The beſt Anchoring Ground is ſtiff 


Clay or hard Sand; and the beſt riding at an An- | 


chor, is when a Ship is Lændlockt, and out of the 
Jide. N | 
ANCHORAGE, (in Law) is a Duty taken of 


} Ships for the Pool of the Haven where they caſt 


CEE CC SCISSES 
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Anchor; for no Man can let any Anchor fall on 
the King's Ground in any Port, without paying for 
it to the King's Officer appointed by Patent. 

ANCHYLOPS, the ſame with Agylops : Which 
le 


e. 
ANCIENT, is the Flag or Streamer in the 
Stern of a Ship. | 

AN CON, is the Top or Point of the Elbow, 
and is taken alſo ſometimes for the backward and 
larger ſnooting forth of the Ulna, 

ANCONZUS, a Muſcle of the Cub:r, called 
ſo by Rolanus from its Scituation. It ariſeth Fleſhy 
from the inferior and back Part of the Os Humeri, 
growing larger as it marcheth between the ſuperior 
Ends of the Ulna and Radius, and is inſerted 
Fleſhy to the lateral Part of the Brachiæus Externus, 
a Thumb's length below the Olecranum: It helps 
to extend the Cubit. 1 

ANCYLOBLEPHARDM, is the growing of 
the Eye-lids to the Tunica Cornea, or to the Albu- 
2inea, ſo that ſometimes both the Eye-lids grow 
together. 5 

ANCYLOGLOSSUM, is when the little String 
under the Tongue is too ſtraitly tied, ſo that there 
is a Difficulty of uttering the Words. | 

ANCYROIDES, the ſhooting forth of the 
Shoulder-Bones in the form of a Beak; which is 
called Coracoi des. Anchorals and Cerniculari. 

ANDRATOMY, is a Diſſection of Human 
Bodies, as Jootomy is of thoſe of Beaſts, 

ANDROMEDA, a Northern Conſtellation con- 
ſiſting of 27 Stars. | 

ANDRGYNE, an Hermophradite, which is 
of both Sexes, or both Male and Female : The 
ſame with 

ANDROGYNTUIS, an Hermophradite, or one 
who is Caſtrate and Effeminate. 

ANGLICISM, is the Engliſh Idiom, or form of 

xpretiion, or manner of Speech which is peculiar 
t0 Enpland. 

ANEMOSCOPE, a Machine invented to fore- 
ſhew rhe Change of the Air or Wind: I have ob- 
ſerved, that Hygroſcopes made of Car's-gur (ac- 
cording to the Directions which you will find un- | 


An Anchor is {aid to come home, 


der that Word) are very nice Anemoſcopes, and ne- 


ver fail hardly by their turning the Index about to 


foretell the ſhifring Wind. But, as Vieruvius de- 
ſcribes an Anemaſcope, it ſhews, that the Ancients 
rather deſigned it to ſhew which way the Wind 
blew, than to foretell to what Quarter it would 
ſhifr or change 

AN-JOUR and WAST, is a Forfeiture when a 
Man has committed perit Treaſon or Felony, and 
has Lands held of ſome common Perſon, which 
ſhall be ſeized for the King, and remain in his 
Hands a Year anda Day next after the Attaindure; 
and then the Trees ſhall be pulled up, the Houſ- 
es razed and pulled down, and the Paſtorage and 
Meadows plowed up; unleſs he to whom the 
Lands ſnould come by Eſcheat or Forfeiture, re- 
deem it of the King. 

ANEURISM, is a Diſeaſe which is a kind of 
Dilatation or burſting of the Arteries, always 
beating, and ſwelling ſometimes to the bigneſs of 
an Egg, which yields if you compreſs it, but re- 
coils preſently. | 

The moſt Accurate and Learned Dr. Ton found 
in his Anatomy of the Taj acu or Aper M icanw, 
ſeveral Aneuriſmata in the Aorta or great Artery, 
which ir ſeems were natural, and which he never 
ſaw before in the Arteries of any other Animal: 
Though Malpighius, as he obſerves, took notice of 
ſuch in the Avrea of Silk-worms, 

ANGARIA, a Term in Law, ſignifying any 
troubleſome or vexatious Duty or Service paid by 
the Tenanr to the Lord. | 

ANGILD, the bare ſingle Valuation or Com- 
penſation of a Man or Thing, according to the le- 
gal Eſtimate, from the Saxon, An one, and gild 
Payment Mulct, or Fine; ſo Twigild was the 
double Fine, Trigild the treble Fine, according to 
the rated Ability of the Perſon. | 

ANGIGLOSSUS, one that ſtuttereth, or harh 
2 Hy in his Speech of pronouncing L, R, 
8 K OR 

ANGINA, a Quinſz or Squinancy, is an Inflam- 
mation of the Jaws or Throat, attended with a 
continual Fever and difficulty of Reſpiration and 
Swallowing ; and it is two-fold, either Spuria or 
Exquiſita, a baſtard ot a true Squinſie : The latter 
is again four-fold , Syzanche), P:roſynanche, Chy- 
nanche and Prachynanche, of all which in their 
proper Places. Blanchard. 

ANGLE, in Geometry, is either Plane or Solid. 

A Plane Angle is the Inclination, Aperture or 
Diſtance between two Lines meeting in a Point. 
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and which, when the Lines forming ir (which are 


F call 
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called irs Legs) are Right or Strait ones, is called 
a Right Lined or Rettilineal Angle, as B; but 
when the Legs are crooked Lines, tis called a 
Curvilineal Angle, as A; and when one Leg is 
{trait and the other crooked, tis called a Mz: xt An- 
ge, as . 

An Angle is uſually marked with 3 Letters (eſpe- 
cially if chere be more Angles than one at the ſame 
Point) whereof the middle Letter, which is al- 
ways placed ar the Angular Point where the Lines 
meet, denotes the Angle, 

The Quantity, i. e. the Greatneſs or Smellneſs of 
an Angle, is by no means meaſured by the Length 
of its Legs, bur by their Diſtance from, or In- 
clination to each other, Thus the Angle B is leſs 
than 4, though the Legs of B are much longer 
than thoſe of A, but then thoſe of B are more 
inclined to each other, than the Legs of the An- 
zle A. Which, ro conceive the better, imagine 


che Angle A to be laid upon B, as the prick'd 
Lines abour B do repreſent ; then tis plain, the 
Angle B will eaſily be contained within 4; and 
therefore is 4% than 4, becauſe its Legs come 
nearer, or are more inclined towards each other, 
than thoſe of 4; and conſequently A will be a 
greater Angle than B, becauſe its Legs are farther 
diſtant trom each other than the Legs of B. If 
you imagine the Legs to open and ſhur like thoſe 
of a Joint Rule, or a Pair of Compaſſes, the thing 
will be very plain. 

The Quantiry of any Angle is meaſured by the 
Number of Degrees of the Ark of a Circle inter- 
cepted between the Legs of the Angle, whoſe 


Center is the Angular Point. Thus the Ark ab 
is the Meaſure of the Angle a cb; and i that Ark 
contain 30 Degrees, the Angle is ſaid to be an An- 
gle of 30 Degrees. , 

A RECTILINEAL ANGLE is of 3 forts. 

1. Right, when one Leg of the Angle ſtands 
exactly uprighr, or perpendicularly on the other, 
as pc doth on cb; and enclines no more one way 
than it doth another, And ſuch a Right Angle is 
ſaid to be an Angle of 90 Degrees, becauſe tis 
meaſured by an Ark that is the 4th part of a 


Circle (as you ſee in the laſt Figure) and ever . | 
Circle being ay ro have its whole Cie 1 
ference divided into 360 Parts (which are called "2 
Degrees) the 4th Part of rhat is 90 Degr. an, % 
therefore a Right Angle contains 90 Degr. I 
2. An Obtuſe Angle, as ac o, whiche xceeds 0; 
bigger than a Right one, and is called Obenſe a 2 
caule irs Angular Point is blunt. _ 
3. An Acute Angle, as ac, which is leſs thy 
a Right one, and is called Acute, becauſe its Ang,, YG 
lar Point is ſharp, No Angle can contain fal 2 
180 Degrees, for then one Leg falls into the ame 
Right Line with the other, and they make ;; 
Diameter of the Circle ob, : 3 
Angles alſo receives ſeveral other Denominau. lt 
ons according to their ſeveral Poſitions, their Re. 
lation to the ſeveral Figures they are in, and the 
Lines that form them. Some are called E 
I. Contiguous Or Adjacent Angles, as a and g. 'J 
e and b, a and d, &c. which have one Leg con. 
mon to both Angles, and are both taken together, 
always equal to two Right ones; for if they az 
equal, they muſt be both Right; and if they are vn. MM 
equal, the Obtuſe one will be as much bigger tn 
a Kight one, as the Acute one is leſs; and there. 
fore in the whole muſt make juſt two Right. 12 4 
1 Euclid, 


Cor. And from hence tis plain, that all the An. 
gles chat can be made about any Point, ar: 
equal bur to four Righr ones, 

2, Oppoſite or vertical Angles, as, 1, Thoſe tha 
are made by two Right Lines crofling each other, 
and which touch on- | 
ly in their Angular 
Point, Thus the 
Angles' a and 6, or 
c and d, are called 
Oppoſite or Vertical 
Angles, becauſe they 
are oppoſed ad Verti- 
cem, or at the Head; 
and therefore in ſome 
Books are called 
Head Angles, Theſe 
are always _ one 
ro another, becauſe 
each, with the Conti- 
guous one, makes rwo 
Right Angles. | 

An Angle alſo in any Triangle is ſaid to be Op- 
poſite ro the Side that ſubtends it; as the Angle 8 
is to the Side B. (Fig. preced.) : 

4. In any Triangle, as a ef (ſee the ſame Fi. 
gure) the Angle e and a are called Internal and 
Oppoſite, in reſpect of the External Angle f, which 
is equal to them both. 
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5. If a Line cut 
two others that are 
Parallel, the Angles 
c and d are called 
Internal and Oppoſite 
alſo in reference to 
the External one 4 
and b, ro which 
they are ſeverally e- 
qual. 


6. The 
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| The Aneles a and b, as alſo c and d in e- 
4 5 2 or Paraltelogram, ate called the Op- 
te Angles ; and are always equal to one another, 


"Ae þ 


or the Angle à is equal to the Alternate one e, 
[End - is equal to the Internal and Oppoſite one 
Won che ſame Side b, wherefore à is equal to b; 
ad after the ſame manner may d and e be prov- 
ed equal to each other. a 
NGLE of Right Aſcenſion, is the Angle which 
Ihe Circle of the Star's Right Aſcenſion maketh 
with the Meridian at the Pole of the World. 
= ANGLE at the Centre of a Circle, is an Angle 
made there by two Radius's which meet in the 
Centre. | 
2 Ar. Propoſition, 
ar: If ſtanding or inſiſting on the ſame Chord, or 
being in the ſame Segment, two Angles are form- 
ed, as ocd, opd, one at the Center, and the other 
ther, at the e e : The Angle at the Center 1s 
always double of that at the Circumference. 
chis there are three Varieties. 

' 7 1. When one Leg of the Angle is the Diame- 
| ter of the Circle, then tis plain the Angle at the 
Center oc being external to the Triangle o cp, 
will be equal to o- (by 16 e 1.Eucl.) but 0= p, 
becauſe the Triangle is an Iſaſceles (5 e. 1.) where- 
fore c = 25. Q. E. D. 

2 Caſe 2: 
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2. When the Diameter divides the two Angles, 
chen 'ris plain, the whole Angle at the Center 
Nos 9 © 0 muſt be double to the whole Angle o po at 
che Circumference, becauſe its Parts are ſeverally 
double of the Parts of P (by the 1ſt Caſe.) 

8 Caſe 3. When the Angles fall both on the ſame 
* of the Diameter, then tis plain the whole 
A xternal Angle bed is = wed, and the Part 
Fe z p, wherefore the remaining part o cd, 
te Angle at the Center, muſt be double to o p4 

e Angle at the Circumference: 2. E. D. 


The 
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And hence are deducible the follow¾ing Corolla. 
ies. 

1. All Angles ofd and op d ſtanding on the 
ſame Ark, or being in the ſame Segment, ate e- 
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qual, becauſe they are juſt the Halves of the 
Angle oc d at the Center. 

2. Hence any Angle at the Center e ſtanding 
on half the Ark o muſt-be equal ro one at the 
Circumference 4, which ſhall ſtand on od the 
whole Ark, or on the double of the former Ark. 


a 


3. And from hence tis plain, that every Angle it 
a Semi-circle, as a, muſt be a Right one, becauſe 
tis equal to c at the Center, which ftands on a 
8 and is a Right Angle. 

4. Wherefore an Angle, as a, made in a Seg- 
ment leſs than a Semi-circle, muſt be Obtuſe, be- 
cauſe tis equal ro o, which is bigger than a 
Right one. 
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5. And conſequently the Angle þ made in the 
Segment od, which is greater than a Semi-circle, 
is Acute; for the Angle a of the Quadrilateral Fi- 
pure od inſcribed in a Circle, being Obraſe, b 


is but 2._5, (by 22 e 3. Euclid.) 

Hence may be drawn this Problem for the Biſ- 
ſection of any Angle or Ark of a Circle; as ſup- 
pole the Angle CDE, or the Ark CE, 


— - ay — o 
m 3 
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on the Center E, 


pane: Taking EA= DE, 
Io 1 make the Ark FA=DZCE, and the Angle 
A FE AS CDE, then draw DF, and that ſhall 
| biſſect the Ark CE, orthe Angle CDE: For the 
1 Angle FEA ( CDE) is double (becauſe an 
IHE Angle ar the Center) to FDA an Angle at the 


Circumference. 

ANGLE of or at the Center, in Fortification, is 
that which is made by the Concourſe of two Lines 
drawn from the Angles of the Figure, 

ANGLE F the Circumference of a Circle, is an 
Angle made by any two Chords which meet there 
in a Point. 

ANGL of the Circumference, in Fortificatien, 
is the mix'd Angle made by the Arch which 1s 
drawn from one( orge to another. 

ANGLE of the Counterſcarp, is made by the 
two Sides of the Counterſcarp meeting before the 
Aiiddle of the Curtain. | 

ANGLE of the Curtain, or Angle of the Flank, 
is that which is made by or contained between the 
Curtain and the Flank in any Piece of Fortificati- 
on. 
ANGLE the Comp'i ment of the Line of De- 
fence, is the Angle proceeding from the Interſecti- 
on of the WO Complements one with another. 

ANGLE DIMINISHED, in Forrification, is 
that which is made by the meeting of the ourer- 
moſt Sides of the Polygon, and the Face of the Ba- 
tion. | 
: ANGLE of the Ecliptick with the Vertical Cir- 
-le, or, as ſome call it, Parallactick Angle, is thus 
found ; As the Tangent of O' diſtance from 4- 
ries : Is to Rad:: So is the Tangent of his De- 
clination : To the Co- ſine of the Parallactick An- 
gle. 

ANGLE of Exedt ion, ſee Evedt ion. 

ANGLE of the Exterior Figure, or The Angle of 
ebe Polygon, is that which is formed at the Point of 
the Baſlion, by the meeting of the two outermoſt 
Sides or Baſes of the Polygon. 

ANGLE of the Interior Figure, in Fortification, 
is that which is made in the Center of the Baſti- 
on by the meeting of the innermoſt Sides of the 
Figure. | 

ANGLE FI ANKING, is that which is made 
by the meeting of the two Raſane Lines of De- 
fence, viz. the two Faces of the Baſtion prolong- 
ed. 

AMCI E ?-»' g inward, is the Angle made by 
the F and the Curtain. 

INTE K, by ſome called the Angle 


maſt needs be an Acute one, fince the Sum of both | /? 


——— —— 
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the Plane of the Ecliprick ; for by that 
' thole who live beyond 455. of Latitude, url 


of the Baſtion, in Fortification, is that which 
made by the two F ces, being the utmoſt pang a 
the Baſtion moſt expoled to the Enemy's Batter 
and therefore by ſome is called the Point of the k 
10n. 0 


ANGLE forming the Flank, is that which con 


| fiſts of one Flank and one Demi-Gorge. 


ANGLE forming the Face, in Fortification. Y 
that which is compoſed by one Flank and g 7 
Face. . : 48 

ANGLE of Incidence, ſee Incidence. 1 

ANGLE ¶ Inclination in Opticks, ſee Hels 
tion. I 
ANGLE of Inclination of the Axw ct it 
Earth to the Axs of the Ecliprick is 23*, 30, 1 
remains inviolably the ſame in all Points of th 
Earths Annual Orbit. 

Mr. Keil in his Examination of Burne:'; 
of the Earth, hath ſhewn the great Wiſdom of C 
in thus placing the A of the Earth Obliquely u 


means i 


n; hs 


a 
83 W 
4. | 
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more of the Sun's Heat, take all the Year round. 
and rhoſe who live within 45. have leſs than ii 
Earth moved always in the Equinoctial, P. 69, ©, 
And befides, tis the Oblique Poſition chat cauil 
all our Diverſities ot Seaſons, and different Degrey = 
of Hear and Cold. | 
ANGLE of Longitude, is the Angle which th 
Circle of a Star's Longirude maketh with the le 
ridian at the Pole of the Ecliptick. 1 
ANGLE of the Meridian and Ecliprick, is foul 
thus; As Rad: J, of the Sun's greateſt Decim 
tion :: So is the Co-fine of his Longirude or 0. 
ſtance from Aries : To the Co-Tangent of W 
Angie ſought. | 
ANGLE of the Meridian with the Horizon, i 
thus found; As the Co-fine of O' Declination z 
to Rad :: So is the Co-Gne of the Elevation d 
the EquinoCtial : To the Sine of the Angle u. 
quired, * 
ANGLE of the Moat, in Fortification, is thit 
which is made before the Curtin, where it is 
terſected. < 
ANGLE of the Parallax, fee Parallax: 


ANGLE of the Interval of two Places, is h rh 
Angle made by the Lines directed from the Eyes «+ 
thoſe Places, | th 


ANGLE of the Sur's Poſition, is the Angie madt if 
by the Interſection of the Ark of the Meridian 
Line, with an Ark of an Azimuth, or any oth Wl 
great Circle cutting through the Body of the Sur; 

ANGLE of Reflection, tee Reflection. 

ANGLE of Reflection, ſee allo Incidence, 

ANGLE of Refrattion, ſee Refract ion. 

ANGLE Refra#ed, in Opticks, is the Angle bo 
tween the Refracted Ray and rhe Perpendicular. i 

ANGLE RE-EN RING, or Re-entrant Ant, 
in Fortitication, is that which retires inward towar 
rhe Place, 


ANGLE 


K 
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ANGLE of 4 Segment, is an Angle made by ANGLE SOLID : See Solid Angle. 


; icht Li ing it: ANGLE made by a Tangent to a Circle and 
the Circumference, and a Right Line cutting any Chord drawn from the ſame Point of Con- 


tact, is equal to any Angle that can be made in 
cke — Segment, 32. e. 3. Euclid. 
I ſay, 


* 
28239 3 60 „6 


9 % Lrfn= (4. a | 
2 E. Draw the Diameter 6 F, and alſo the Line 6 7. 


* * 
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Thos here the two mix d Angles, 4 and e, made 
by the Chord, and the Ark, are called Angles of 4 


Segment. | 

ANGLE in 4 Segment, is an Angle made by 
two Right Lines riſing from the Angles of the De : 
Segment, and meeting in the Circumference : Thus monſtration 

Becauſe fb is a Diameter, the Angle ö, is a 
Right Angle; wherefore the Angles 6 and 6 fr 
rogerher muſt be equal ro a Right Angle. 

Alſo, Fr and r fn = L., becauſe fn is a 
Tangent; therefore take away 6b fr which is com- 
mon to both, and b n. 

But the = a, becauſe in the ſame 
Segment, wherefore LA Lyn. N. E. D. 

Alſo, I ſay, L ofr= d. 


| Demonſtration, 


The LL ofr +rfn = 21 
And / d + L rfd +} frd =2G 
But C. rfun=rfd—+frd. 
Therefore taking away rfn from both, the C d, 
will remain equal to the — „fr. Q. E. D. 


2 Corollary. 

s, is th rhe Angle abc inſiſting or ſtanding on the Chord 5 
e Eye e, and having its Vertex in the Circumference of l 
the Circle, is called an Angle in the. Segment abc. 


Hence tis plain, That the oppoſite Angles (4 
and a) of any Quadrilateral Figure inſcribed in a 
Circle, are equal to two Right Angles. 


le made : For d +a =of rr fn = 215. 

Meridian E N Fropoſtion. 5 ANGLE of the Tenaille, or the ourward Flank- 
ny otter | All Angles in the ſame Segment, or ſtanding on the ing Angle, called alſo Angle Mert or the Dead An- 
he Sun. ene or equal Arches or Chords, are equal, becauſe | gle, Angle Rentrant or Angle Inwards; is made by 


| 
they are juſt the Halves of the Angles at the Cen- the two Lines Fiſchant, in the Faces of the two Ba- 
re ſtanding on the ſame Ark, See Angles of the | ſtions extended till they meet in an Angle towards { 
b 


center. the Curtain; and is that which always carties its 
ANGLE SAILANT, is that which advances | Point in towards the Work. Pa 


its Point rowards the Field. This is called Sortant ANGLE of che Triangle, in Fortification, is 
orV/:ff, : half of rhe Angle of a Polygon, 
| ANGLE of the Sun's apparent Semi-Diameter in ANGLES ALTERNATE, are o and c, as al- a 
z neareſt Diſtance to the Earth; Bullialdwus found it | ſo e and d in Figure, N 5. and are always e- 
10 by two Obſervations to be 16 min. 45 ſec. And qual to one another. See 3 Pages back, 
che Semi. diameter of the Moon he found to be 16 ANGLES of a Battalion, are made by the laſt 
nin. 54 ſec. And the Semi · diameter of the Earth's | Men at the ends of the Ranks and Files: And the 
Shadow he found in an Eclipſe of the Moon to be 44 | two laſt Men of the Front and Rear Ranks, are 


min. 9. ſec. 


F d 
er SPHERICAL, is made on the Surface called = C Angles. 
a the Globe or Sphere by the Interſection of two ANGLES EXTERNAL, are the Angles of 
+ * 4 Circles. any Right Lined Figure without it, when all the 


\NGLE of the Shoulder, in Fortification, is that | Sides are ſeverally produced : and the are all ra- 
& ary is conſtjtuted by the Lines of the Face and | ken together, e = 4 Righr Angles : And, in 
particular, of a Triangle the External Angle . 
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ANG 


ANI 


equal to both the Internal and Oppoſite ones a and 
5. See the Demonſtration of which under Triangle. 
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And as to the former part, that the Sum of the 
External Angles of any Plane Fig ure is = ro 41, 
is plain from hence ; that the Sum of all the Angles 
of any Righr-lined Figure both Internal and Exter- 
nal, muſt be = to twice as many [_5 as the Fi- 
gure hath Sides (by 13. e. 1. Euclid.) Bur the Inter- 
nal ones are = tO _ as _ L_5 ” the Figure 
hath Sides, except 4. (by Theor. 1. Prop. 32.e.1. 
Barrow's . wheretore the External Angles all 
together muſt be egual to thoſe 4 Righr ones. 

ANGLES INTERNAL, in general, are all 
Angles made by the Sides of any Righr-lined Fi- 

ure within. Alſo the two Angles between the 
Parallel Lines on each Side the crofling Line, as o 
and d, e and e (in Fig. 5.) are called the two In- 
ternal Angles; and are always equal to two Right 
ones, The Angles c and d (ſee Fig. 5.) are alſo 
called Internal and Oppoſite Angles in reſpect of a 
and 6, as hath been lately ſaid. ; 

The Sum of all the Interna! Angles of any Right- 
lined Figure, is equal to twice as many Right An- 
gles as the Figure hath Sides, except 4. For ſince 

every ſuch Figure 
from a Point raken 
within it, can be 
divided into as ma- 


. 


ny Triangles as it | 
hath Sides; and 
ſince the Sum of the | 
Angles of each Tri- 

angle is equal to | 


21 (32. e. 1. Eucl) 
That will make 
twice as many U 
as the Figure hath 
Sides; from which 
Sum you muſt take away all thoſe Angles which 
are about the Point c, which (by 13. e 1. Euclid,) 
are equal to Lt ; wherefore the remaining Sum 
of all the Internal Angles is equal to twice as many 


Right — — the Figure hath Sides, except 


4. Q. E. D. 

ANGLES OBLIQUE, are ſuch as are either 
Obtuſe or Acute, in oppoſition to Right Angles. 

ANGULAR, is that which relates to or hath 
Angles. 

ANHELATION, a Difficulty in fetching one's 
Breath. 

ANHELOTE, a Term in Law, ſignifying that 
every one ſhould pay according to the Cuſtom of 
the Country, his reſpective Part and Share, 


| 
| 


| 


ANIENTE, a Law Term, ſignifies fruſtrate 
or made void. | 

ANIMADVERSION, ſometimes fignifies Cox. 
rection, ſometimes Remarks or Obſervations made 
on a Book, &c. and ſomerimes ſerious Conſiderati. 


on and Reflection on any Point. : 4 
ANIMATION, is informing an Animal Bo: 
dy with a Soul; thus the Fætus in the Womb i, WR + 


ſaid to come to its Anim tion, when it begins t 
act like a true Animal, or after the Female that 
bears it is Quick, as the common way of Expregj. 


ANIMA HEPATITIS, is Vitriolum or Sal Maris; 
Vicriol or Salt of Steel, according to ſome Chy. 
miſts. 92 

ANIMA SATURNI, fignifies (with ſome IE 
Chymiſts) the Extract of Lead, > 

ANIMALS, are ſuch Beings, which, beſides 


the Power of growing, encreaſing and producing 


their Like, as Plants and Vegetables have, are en. 


dowed alſo with Senſation and Spontaneous Mo- fu 
tion. | 

For the more eaſie and clear Comprehenſion and b 
Diſtinction of the ſeveral kinds of Animals, Mt. 


Ray gives two Schemes or Tables of them: The 

firſt a general one of all Animals ; the ſecond a2 D 
particular one of Quadrupeds. 5 
Animals are either 1 

Sanguineous, that is, ſuch as have Blood, wich $\ 
breath either by "y 

CLungs, having either 
Two Ventricles in their Heart, and thoſe either 


ca 

An 

Vivi parous 1. 

Aquatic, as the Whale kind. 6 

£ M 

ne 

do 

be 


< Terreſtrial, as Quadrupeds, 
Ovi parous, as Birds. 
But one Ventricli in the Heart, as Frogs, 
N þ Tortoiſ.s and Serpents. 
| | Gills, as all Sanguineous Fiſhes except the 
E Whale-kind. 
Exanguineous, or without Blood, which may be 
1 divided into 
" Greater, and thoſe either, 


| Naked 
; Terreſtrial, as naked Snails, 
Aquatic“, as the Poulp, Currle-Fiſh, &c; 
Covered with a Tegument, either, 
p Cruſtaceous, as Lobſters and Crab-fiſh, 
Teſtaceou, either, 
Uni valve, as Limpets. 
2 as Oyſters, Muſcles, Cockles. 
| Turbinate, as Periwinkles, Snails, Ge. 
| Leſſer, as Infects of all ſorts, 
Vivi parous Hairy Animals or Quadrupeds, are either 
Hoof d, which are either, 
hole footed or Hoof'd, as the Horſe and Afs, 
Cloven-ſooted, having the Hoof divided into 
Two 22 Parts, called Biſcula, either 
' Such as chew not the Cud, as Swine. 
Ruminant, or ſuch as chew the Cud, divided 
into 
j Such as have perpetual and hollow Hernz, 


4 ( Beef-hind, 
[121 


17 


Sheep-hind, 
| Goat-hind, 
Such as have ſolid, branched, and deciduow 
Horns, as the Deer-kind, 
Forty parts, or Quadriſulca, as the Rhinoc# 
i and Hippopotamus. 
Claw! or Digitate, having the Foot divided ini 


15 


9c 


ANI 


* 


A NN 


Camel- kind. | 

Many Toes or Claws ; either 

Undivided, as the Elephant. 

Divided, which have either 
F Broad Nails, and an Human Shape, as Apes. 

} Narrower, and more pointed Nai 5, which in re- 
| ſpect of their Teeth, are divided into ſuch 

as have ; 

Cmany Fore-teeth or Cutters in each aw; 
The Greater, which have 
, A ſhorter Snout and rounder Head, as the 


8 Parts or Toes, having two Nails, as the | 


Cat- kind; 
A longer Snout and Head, as the Dog-kind, 
The Leſſer, the Vermin or Weezle-kind. 
| Only two large and remarkable Fore teeth , all 
© * which are Phytivorous, and are called the 
Hare- Kind. 
ANMIMALCULA, 


4 


are very ſmall Animals, 


bi ſuch as by the Microſcope have been diſcovered in 


moſt Eluids; of which there are prodigious num- 
bers in Black-Pepper Water, and as I have often 
een alſo in Water wherein Barley, Oats, and eſpe- 
cially Wheat hath been ſteeped for abour 4 or 5 


Days. 
"ANIMATED MERCURY ; ſo Mr. Boyle calls 


: a Mercury, which by being impregnated with ſome 


ubrile, Agile and Spiriruous Particles, is rendred 
1 of —— hon when mingled with Gold ; 
and ſuch allo he calls Incaleſcent Mercuries, 
ANIMATED NEEDLE, is one touch d with a 
ad-Stone. 
Adr SCULPTORIS MUSCULIPAR, is the 
Muſcle called alſo Latiſſimus Dorſi, from its large- 
neſs ; its uſe is to draw the Arm backward and 
downward, and therefore is called Ani Scalptor, 


becauſe ir helps to ſcratch the Breech. 


::44 ANKRED, fo the Heralds 
call one of their Crofles in a 
Coat of Arms, whole Figure is 
this. 


 ANNALS, are a Chronological Account of the 
Remarkable Events of a State, yearly, as the 


Annals of Tacitus: They differ from Hiſtory, be- 
caule this deſcants upon thoſe Events, and on the 


Cauſes that produced them. The Writer of ſuch 
an Hiſtory is called an Annaliſt. 
ANNATES, (a Law Term) ſignifying the ſame 


K with Firſt-fruits: The Reaſon of the Name is, 


becauſe the Rate of Fixſt fruits paid to Spiritual 


4 Livings, is after the Value of one Year's Profit. - 
| ANNIENTED, a Term in Law, ſignifying as 


much as fruſtrated or brought ro noughr. 

ANNIHILATION, is the deſtroying utterly, 
or turning of any created Being into nothing. 

ANNUA PENSIONE, is a Writ whereby the 
King having due unto him an Annual Penſion 
from an Abbot or Prior, forany of his Chaplains 
(whom he ſhould think for ro nominate, being as 
yer unprovided of ſufficient Liberty) did demand 
the ſame of the Abbor or Prior ; and alſo willed 
him, for his Chaplain's better Aflurance, to give 
him his Letters Patent for the ſame. 

ANNUAL EQUATION, or mean Motion of 
the Luminaries. See Equation. 


ANNUALIA, formerly a Yearly Stipend al. 


bgn'd to a Prieſt, for keeping the Anniverſary, or | 


ſu 


otherwiſe for ſaying continned Maſſes one Year, 
for the Soul of the deceaſed Perſon. 

ANNUATES MUSCULYJ, a pair of Muſcles 
at the Roor of the Tranſverſe Vertebra of rhe 
Back, deſcribed by Mr, Cowper, and called by him 
Recti Intern: M:nores, becaule they lie under the 
Recti Majores ; and he thinks they may very pro- 
perly have this Name of Aunuates, becauſe they 
lerve to nod the Head directiy forward. 

ANNUITY, is a Yearly Rent ro be paid fo: 
Term of Life, or Years, or in Fee : In Common- 
Law, the Difference between a Rent and an Annu- 
ity is this, That Rent is payable out of Land, An- 
nuity charges only the Perſon of the Grantor. For 
the Valuation of Arnuities, See Intereſt. 

An Annuity cannot be taken for Aſſets, becauſe 
tis no | reehold in Law ; nor can it be put in Exe- 
cuiton on a Statute Merchant, Statute Staple, or 
Elegit, as a Renr may, | 10 

ANNULAR CARTILAGE, the ſecond Griſtle 
of the Larynx, which is encompaſſed by it, as it 
were with a Ring, | 

ANNULARIS PROCESSUS, is a Protube- 
rance made by the meeting of the Proceſſes of the 
Medulla Oblongata, under the Side thereof. 

ANNULET, a little Ring, 
which in Heraldry is the Mark of 
Diſtinction which the Fifth Bro- 
ther of any Family ought to bear 
in his Coat of Arms. Anulets are 
alſo part of the Coat- Armour of 
ſeveral good Families. 


ANNULETS, in Architecture, are ſmall ſquare 
Parts turned about in the Corinthi.n Capital, un- 
der the Echinus or Quarter-round. 

ANNULAR PROTUBERANCE, is with the 
Anatomiſts a certain part of an Human Brain, ly- 
ing berween the Cerehelum and the two backward 
Prominences, The ſame with the Annulars Proceſ- 


ANODYNES, (in Medicine) are ſuch Reme- 
dies as alleviate or quite rake away Pain. They 
are ſometimes alſo called Parsgoricks, from the 
comfort and Quiet that they procure to the Pati- 
ent: If they are of ſuch a Nature as to produce 
Sleep, they are called Hypnoticks ; if they ſtupify 
and take away the Senſe of Pain, they are called 
Narcot icli. 

ANOMALY, is an Inequality or Irregularity 
in the Motion of the Planets. In Phil. Tranſ. 
N. 57. you have a way to find it Geometrically 
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by Mr. Caſſini. The Word Anomaly is ſometimes 


uſed to ſignify the Argument of the Irregularity, 
and the Equation which ſhould adjuſt it. This Ir 
regularity 1s moſt conſiderable in the Moon's Moti- 
on, and it muſt be adjuſted before rhe exact rime 
of her Conjunction with the Sun can be found, 
and conſequently an Eclipſe truly calculated. 

The Angle AC K, or its equal A T M, is the 
Argument or the Mean Anomaly of the Moon; and 
the Angle AT C is the True or Co-adequated Ano- 
maly, See Mercator's Aſtronomy, P. 69. 3 

ANOMALY of the Orbit, is the Arch or Di- 
ſtance of a Planet from its Aphelicmm, The Mean 

ANOMALY of the Center, in the Prolemaick 
Theory of the Planets, is an Ark of the Jodiack of 
the Primum Mobile terminated by the Linea Apfi- 
dum, and by the Line of the Mean Motion of the 
Center, The True 

ANOMALY of the Center, is the ſame Ark of 
the Fodiack tarminated by the Lines of the Apſes, 
and by the Line of the True Motion of the Center 

ANOMALY (erue or equal) of a Planet, is an 
Ark of the Eccentrick comprehended berween the 
true Place and the Apogee. . 

ANOMALY, Mean or Eguable of a Planer in 
the New or Elliptic I Aſtronomy, is the Area con- 
rained under the Line & L drawn from the Sun to 
the Planet, under & A and L A, computed from 
S A, in Conſequentia, or according to the Natural 
Order of the Signs. They call it the Equable 
Mean or Middle Anomaly, becaule this Area increa- 
ſes equably, or in ptoportion to the Time of the 
Planers Revolution round the Sun in the Focus S. 


A 


. 


= 


The Angle ASL under theLine of the Apſes 
AP, and the Line LS, which is that of the Pla- 
nets Motion, is called the Anomaly Co-aquated, or 
True, in this Aſtronomy. 

ANOMALY, (Mean) of the Sun or other Pla- 
ner, in the old Aſtronomy, is an Ark of the Eclip- 
rick between its mean Place and its Apogee, This 
is call'd the Argument, | 

ANOMALY, is alſo uſed by the Grammarians, 
and is apply'd ro ſuch Words as do nor in their 
Formation or Variation, agree with a common 
Rule; as do, dedi, datum, where the Imperfe# 
Tenſe and the Participie are both Anomalous, that 
is, Irregular. | 

They reckon 4 Kinds of Anomalous Nouns, He- 
trog eneous, Heteroclites, Deficzents, and Redundants 
or Abundants, which ſee. 
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""AN OMALOUS, is the ſame with Ire,” 


gular, 


| and is ſpoken of a Motion in the Planets that is 


Unequal or Irregular. 

ANONYMOUS, Nameleſs, to which no Name 
is affixed, Mr. Boy/e finding by Experiment, that 
a Spirit was ſeparable from Tartar, and ſeveral 
Woods, which in many Qualities differed both from 
the Vinous, Acids, and Urinous ones, and hayin 
not fully diſcovered its Nature, he called it by ry, 
Name Anonymous, and ſometimes the Neutral ct 
Adiaphorous Spirit of Tartar, Wood, &c, 

A NOPSY, is want of Sight, or Blindneſs. 

ANOREXY, is a loathing of Meat, ariſin 
from an ill diſpoſition of the Stomach, i 

' ANOYSANCE, the ſame with Nu/ance, 

ANSES or AN: A&, the ſame with the Ring of 
Saturn; ſo called, becaule they ſometimes appear 
like Handles to the Body of the Planet. See King 

Anno 1668, Auguſt 17th, 11h. 13m, P. M. Mr 
Hugens and Mr, Picart, by the help of a 21 Foot 
Teleſcope, found the Inclination of the great Diz. 
meter of the King of Saturn with the E juator to 
de about 9 Degrees; whence they inferred, the 
Angle of the Plane of the Ring with that of the 
Ecliptick , muſt be about 31 Deg. See Saturn. 

ANTAGONIST, he that in Diſputation 1 
Arguing oppoſes another. 

ANTACGONIOTA, is a Muſcle placed oppo. 
ſitely ro another; as may be ſeen betwixt the 
Adduttor and Abduttor, that which contracts, and 
that which expands the Arm, 

ANTAMNACLASIS, a Figure in Rherorick; 
where the ſame Word in appearance is repeated 
in a various Stgnification, 

ANTAPHRODITICK MEDICINES, are 
ſuch as are uſed for the French Pox, 

ANTARES, the Scorfpion's Heart, a fix d Star of 
the firſt Magnitude in the Conſtellation Scorpio; its 
Longitude is 245. 130. Latitude 4. 27, 
ANTARIICK POLE, is the Southern Pole, or 
End of the Earth's 4xs ; tis ſo called becauſe op- 
poſite to the Arttick or North-Pole, 

ANTARTICK CIRCLES: See Polar Circle, 

ANTARTHRITICK MEDICINES, are ſuch 
as are uſed againſt the Gout. 

ANTASTHMATICK MEDICINES, are ſuch 
as are uſed againſt the Aſthma. 

ANTECEDENCE IN, or in Antecodentia: 
The Aſtronomers ſay, a Planet is in Antecedence, 
when it appears to move contrary to the uſual 
Courſe or Order of the Signs of the Jodi cl, 4 
when it moves from Taurus towards Aries, &c. 
bur if ir go from Aries to Taurus, and thence t0 
Gemini, &c. they lay it goes in Conſejuentia or in 
Conſequence, | 

ANTECEDENT, (in Logick) is the firſt df 
the two Propoſitions in an Enthymema, as the lat 
ter is called the Conſequent, 

- ANTECEDENT, in Mathematicks, is the 
former of two Terms in Proportion, or that which 
is compared with the other; thus, if the Propot- 
tion were of 4 to B, A is ſaid to be the Ante 
cedent. i 

ANTEMETICKS, are Medicines given againk 
Vomiting. 

ANTES, in Architecture, are Square Pilaſters 
which the Ancients uſed to place at the Corners 
the Walls of their Temples. 

ANTESTATURE, is a ſmall Retrenchment 
made of Palliſadoes, or Sacks of Earth ſer up in 


haſte ro diſpute with the Enemy the remainder os 
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2 piece of Ground, part whereof hath been already 
0 ined. "OLI 
A NTHELIX, is the Protuberance of the Ear, 
me or the inward Brink of the outward Ear, being a 
ha Semicircle within the Helzx, and almoſt parallel 
ral ' : a 1 
m ANTHELMINTICKS, are ſuch Medicines as 
in deſtroy Worms. 
tis Ce NTHERE, are thoſe little Tops or Knobs 
or which grow on the Tops of the Stamina of Flow- 
ers, and are oftner called Apices: Which ſee. Mr, 
hoy Engliſhes them Chives, 2 
ing : X NTHOLOGY, is a Diſcourſe or a Treatiſe 


of Flowers, or the Art of a true Floriſt. 
ANTHRACOSIS OCULI, is a corroſive ſcaly 
Ulcer in the Eye, attended witha general Tumour, 
eſpecially of the Parts about the Eye. 
ANTHRAX, Carbo, Prune, or Carbunculus, is 
defined to be a Tumour that ariſes in ſeveral Pla- 
ces, ſurrounded with hor, fiery, and moſt ſharp 
Pimples, accompanied with acute Pains, but with- 
out ever being ſeparated ; and when it ſpreads it 
ſelf farther, it burns the Fleſh, throws off Lobes 
when it is rotren, and leaves an Ulcer behind 
itt, as if ir had been burnt in with an Iron, Blan- 
ES chard | 
Z ANTIAS, in the plural Anti ades, are the Glands 
called the Toxfills or the Blmonds of the Ears. 
* ANTIAPHRODITICES, are Medicines that 
lay Luft. 
| "ANTIARTHRITICKS, are Medicines againſt 
the Gour. | 
ANTIASMATICKS, Remedies againſt ſhort- 
* neſs of Breath, 
ae © ANTIBACHIUS, is a Latin Verſe whoſe Foot 
© conſiſts of three Syllables, the two firſt long, and 
zrof WT the laſt ſhort. | 
.is ANTICARDIUM, the fame with Scrobiculus 
1 Cords. X | 
oo © ANTICTHONES, the ſame with Anti podes. 
E ANTICES, in Architecture, are rertain carv- 
ed Works repreſenting divers odd Shapes of Men, 
ele, Beaſts, Birds, Fiſhes, Flowers, Sc. which being 
ch WM rudely derermin'd and form'd one out of another, 
© ſerve as an Ornament to the whole Fabrick, and 
ſuch afford a grateful variety to the Eye of the Behold- 


= CT. 
| ANTIDILU VIAN, is whatever was before 
: 


Noahs Flood: Thus thoſe Generations from Adam 
which were before the Flood, are called the 
| Antidiluvians, as thoſe ſince deſcended from Noah 
are called the Poſt Diluvians, The Earth that then 
was before it was deſtroyed by the Flood, and 
which the Ingenious and Learned Dr. Tho. Burnet 
# concelves to have been very different from ours in 
Form, Conſtitution, Figure and Situation, is call- 
ed the Antidiluvian Earth, 
3 But Or. Woodward in his Natural Hiftory of the 
8 Earth, undertakes to prove from a Series of Ob- 
3 ſervations carefully made, | 
I. That the Face of the Earth before the Deluge 
= Was not as the Theoriſt imagines, Smooth, Even, 
and Uniform, but as it is now, Unequal, diſtin- 
= guithed into Mountains, Valleys and Plains, as al- 
ſo having a Sea, Lakes and Rivers. 

2. Thar this Sea was Salt as ours is, agitated by 
Tides, repleniſhed wiih Fiſhes of all kinds, and 
that the Ocean then was nearly of the ſame Extent, 


and poſſeſs d an equal ſhare of the Globe with the 
Prelent one, | : 


3. That the Antidiluvian Earth was ſtock'd 
wich Vegetables and Animals on all ſides and in all 
Parts of it quite round the Globe; had both Me- 
tals and Minerals in ic; had the ſame Pofirion in 
reſpect of the Sun which ours now hath, its Ax# 
being not parallel, bur inclin'd as at preſent, ro 
che Plane ? | the Ecliprick ; and conſequently there 
were then the ſame Succeſſion of Heat and Cold, 
Wet and Dry, and the ſame Viciſſitudes of Sea- 
ſons, Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter, a 
there are now. | | 5 

, ANTIDOTE, a Medicine againſt deadly Poi- 
on. | 
ANTIEPILEPIICKS, are Remedies againſt 
the Falling-ſickneſs. | 
ANTIEMETICES, Remedies that ſtop Vo- 
miting. 

ANTI-HECTICUM POTERII, or Jupiter's 
Diaphoretick, is a Chymical Medicine made by the 
mixture of Tin, the Martial Regulus of Antimo- 
ny, and fixed by Salt-Peter. See the Operation in 
Lemmery's Chymiftry, laſt Edit. E. 117. 

ANTIHYPNOTICKS, Medicines that drive 
away Sleep. : 

ANTIHYPOCHONDRIACKS , are Medi- 
cines uſed againſt rhe Hypochondriack Melancholy, 

ANTILOGARITHM, the Complement of 


o Deg. | 

f ANTI-LOGY, is a Centradiction between any 
Words or Paſſages in any Author. | 

ANTI-ME | RICAL, is whatever is contrary 
to the Nature and Order of Metre or Verſe, 
ANTIMONIUM DIAPHORETICUM, is 
made of one | par of Antimony and 3 of Salt-Peter, 
powdered and mixed together, and thrown Spoon- 
ful by Spoonful into a Red hor Crucible, a Deto- 
nation will follow each Spoonful ; when all is put 
in, continue a great Fire about the Crucible fon 
about two Hours; then throw tlie white Matter 
into an Earthen Veſſel of fair Water, and leave it 
ſteeping warm for about two Hours, that all the 
Salt- Peter may be diſſolved; then pour off the Li- 
quor genrly, and waſh ſeveral times the white 
Powder at the Bottom; which is the Calx of Anti- 
mony, or Antimonium Diaphoreticum, Some uſe ir 
as a Diaphoretick ; bur Lemery ſaith, he could never 
find it would raiſe a Swear. q 

ANTIMONIUM MEDICAMENTOSUM, 
is a Preparation conſiſting of 5 Ounces of Anti mo- 
ny, 1 Ounce of Salt of Tartar, and 4 Ounces of 
Falt- Peter fluxed together into a Regulus, which is 
afterwards powdered and waſh'd. | 

ANTIMONIUM RESUSCITATUM , is 
made of equal Parts of Antimony and Sal Armoni- 
ack ſublimed together three times; then the Subli- 
mate is waſh'd with diſtilld Vinegar warm to get 
out the Salts. 

ANTINEPHRITICK, is a Medicine good a- 
gainſt the Stone. 

ANTINOMASASY, is a Figure in Grammar, or 
rather Rhetorick, whereby an Appellative is uſed 
inſtead of a proper Name ; as the Philoſopher in- 


ſtead of Axiſtotle, &c. and whatever is thus deli- 
vered or ſpoken, is {aid to be ſo delivered or ſpo- 
ken Antonomaſtically. 
5 ANTINOMY, is a Contradiction between two 
aws, | 
ANTLEACTI, are ſuch Inhabitants of the Earth 
as dwell one againſt another in the ſame Semi- 


circle of the ſame Meridian, and inthe ſame De- 
G& gree 


the Logarithm of any Sine, Tangent, or Secunt to 
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by Mr. Caſſini, The Word Anomaly is ſometimes | 
uſed to ſignify the Argument of the Irregularity, 
and the Equation which ſhould adjuſt it. This Ir 


regularity is moſt conſiderable in the Moon's Moti- | 


on, and it muſt be adjuſted before rhe exact rime 
of her Conjunction with the Sun can be found, 
and conſequently an Eclipſe truly calculated. 

The Angle AC C, or its equal A T M, is the 
Argument or the Mean Anomaly of the Moon; and 
the Angle AT C is the True or Co-adequated Ano- 
maly, See Mercator's Aſtronomy, P. 69. : 
ANOMALY of the Orbit, is the Arch or Di- 
ſtance of a Planet from its Aphelion, The Mean 

ANOMALY of the Center, in the Prolemaick 
Theory of the Planets, is an Ark of the Jodiack of 
the Primum Mobile terminated by the Linen Apſi- 
dum, and by the Line of the Mean Motion of the 
Center, The True 

ANOMALY of the Center, is the ſame Ark of 
the Fodiack tarminated by the Lines of the Apſe:, 
and by the Line of the True Motion of the Center. 

ANOMALY (rue or equal) of a Planer, is an 
Ark of the Eccentrick comprehended between the 
true Place and the Apogee. : 

ANOMALY, Mean or Eguable of a Planet in 
the New or Elliptic I Aſtronomy, is the Area con- 
tained under the Line S L drawn from the Sun to 
the Planet, under S A and L A, compured from 
S 4, in Conſeguentia, or according to the Natural 
Order of the Signs, They call it the Equable 
Mean or Middle Anomaly, becaule this Area increa- 
ſes equably, or in proportion to the Time of the 
Planets Revolution round the Sun in the Focus S. 


A 


Unequal or Irregular. 


P 


The Angle 4SL under the Line of the Apſes 
AP, and the Line L S, which is that of the Pla- 
nets Motion, is called the Anomaly Co-æquated, or 
True, in this Aſtronomy, 

ANOMALY, (Mean) of the Sun or other Pla- 
ner, in the old Aſtronomy, is an Ark of the Eclip- 
tick between its mean Place and its Apogee. This 
is call'd the Argument. 

ANOMALY, is alſo uſed by the Grammarians, 
and is apply'd to ſuch Words as do not in their 
Formation or Variation, agree with a common 
Rule; as do, dedi, datum, where the Inperfect 
Tenſe and the Participle are both Anomalous, that 
is, Irregular. 

They reckon 4 kinds of Anomalous Nouns, He- 
trog eneous, Heteroclites, Deficients, and Redundants 
or Abundants, which ſee. 


| End of the Earth's Ax; tis ſo called becauſe op- 
poſite to the Arctick or North- Pole. 


AN OMALOUS, is che ſame with nen 


9” [ 
and is ſpoken of a Motion in the Planets 2 


ANON YMOUS, Nameleſs, to which no Name 
is affixed, Mr. Boyle finding by Experiment, that 
a Spirit was ſeparable from Tartar, and levera] 
Woods, which in many Qualities differed both from 
the Vinous, Acids, and Urinous ones, and havin 
not fully diſcovered its Nature, he called ir by thi; 
Name Anonymous, and ſometimes the Neutral ot 
Adiaphorous Spirit of Tartar, Wood, &c, 

A NOPSY, is want of Sight, or Blindneſs. 

ANOREXY, is a loathing of Meat, ariſing 
from an ill diſpoſition of the Stomach, 

' ANOYSANCE, the ſame with Naſance. 

ANSES or AN: A, the ſame with the Ring of 
Saturn; ſo called, becauſe they ſometimes appear 
like Handles to the Body of the Planet. See King 

Anno 1668, Auguſt 17th, 11h. 13m. P. M. Mr. 
Hugens and Mr. Picart, by the help of a 21 Foc, 
Teleſcope, found the Inclination of the great Dis- 
meter of the King of Saturn with the E uater to 
de about 9 Degrees; whence they inferred, the 
Angle of the Plane of the Ring with that of the 
Ecliptick , muſt be about 31 Deg. See Saturn, 

ANTAGONIST, he that in Diſputation, or 
Arguing oppoſes another. 

ANTAGONISTA, is a Muſcle placed oppo- 
ſitely to another; as may be ſeen betwixt the 
Adduttor and Abduttor, that which contracts, and 
that which expands the Arm. 

ANTANACLASIS , a Figure in Rhetorick, 
where the ſame Word in appearance is repeated 
in a various Signification. 

ANTAPHRODITICK MEDICINES, are 
ſuch as are uſed for the French Pox, 

ANTARES, the Scorpion Heart, a fix d Star of 
the firſt Magnitude in the Conſtellation Scorpio; its 
Longirude is 245. 13“. Latitude 4. 27, 
ANTARIICK POLE, is the Southern Pole, or 


ANTARTICK CIRCLES: See Polar Circle, 
ANTARTHRITICK MEDICINES, are ſuch 
as are uſed againſt the Gour, 
ANTASTHMATICK MEDICINES, are ſuch 
as are uſed againſt the Aſthma. 
ANTECEDENCE IN, or in Antecodentia: 
The Aſtronomers ſay, a Planet is in Antecedence, 
when it appears to move contrary to the uſual 
Courſe or Order of the Signs of the Jodi cl, a5 
when it moves from Taurus towards Aries, &c. 
but if it go from Aries to Taurus, and thence to 
Gemini, &c. they ſay it goes in Conſejuentia or in 
Conſequence. | | 
ANTECEDENT, (in Logick) is the firſt cf 
the two Propoſitions in an Enthymema, as the late 
ter is called the Conſequent, 
ANTECEDENT, in Mathematicks, is the 
former of two Terms in Proportion, or that which 
is compared with the other; thus, if the Propor- 
tion were of 4 to B, A is ſaid to be the Ante 
cedent. a 
ANTEMETICKS, are Medicines given againſt 
Vomiting. | | 
ANTES, in Architecture, are Square Pilaſters 
which the Ancients uſed to place at the Corners 
the Walls of their Temples. 
ANTESTATURE, is a ſmall Retrenchmert 


made of Palliſadoes, or Sacks of Earth ſet up f 
haſte ro diſpute with the Enemy the einde, ol 


1ece 


72 _ 


ANT 


piece of Ground, part whereof hath been already 
gained. 


he inward Brink of the outward Ear, being a 
rde within the Helix, and almoſt parallel 


© THELMINTICKS, are ſuch Medicines as 
deſtroy Worms. | 
ANTHERZ, are thoſe little Tops or Knobs 
E which grow on the Tops of the Stamina of Flow- 
ers, and are oftner called Apices: Which ſee. Mr, 
Re Engliſhes them Chives, Pg 
ng ANTHOLOGY, is a Diſcourſe or a Treatiſe 
of Flowers, or the Art of a true Floriſt. 
 ANTHRACOSIS OCULI, is a corroſive ſcaly 
# Ulcer in the Eye, attended with a general Tumour, 
E eſpecially of the Parts about the Eye. 
ANTHRAX, Carbo, Prune, or Carbunculus, is 
defined to be a Tumour that ariſes in ſeveral Pla- 
ces, ſurrounded with hor, fiery, and moſt ſharp 
Pimples, accompanied with acute Pains, but with- 
cout ever being ſeparated ; and when it ſpreads it 
ſelf farther, ir burns the Fleſh, throws off Lobes 
© when it is rotren, and leaves an Ulcer behind 
itt, as if ir had been burnt in with an Iron, Blan- 
BS chard 
© ANTIAS, in the plural Antiades, are the Glands 
called the Toxfills or the Blmonds of the Ears, 
* ANTIAPHRODITICES, are Medicines that 
I lay Luft. 


ANTIARTHRITICES, are Medicines againſt 
the Gour. 


1 
EZ neſs of Breath. 
* ANTIBACHIUS, is a Latin Verſe whoſe Foot 


cCeonſiſts of three Syllables, the two firſt long, and 
the laſt ſhorr. 


| Cords. : 
ANTICTHONES, the ſame with Antzpodes. 
o- ANTICKS, in Architecture, are rertain carv- 
ed Works repreſenting divers odd Shapes of Men, 
cle, Beaſts, Birds, Fiſhes, Flowers, Sc. which being 
ſuch rudely derermin'd and form'd one out of another, 
ſerve as an Ornament to the whole Fabrick, and 
ſuch afford a grateful variety to the Eye of the Behold- 


er. 
i: © _ ANTIDILUVIAN, is whatever was before 
ence, MW Novb's Flood: Thus thoſe Generations from Adam 


Aua! WE which were before the Flood, are called the 
4, as Antidiſuvians, as thoſe fince deſcended from Noah 
c&c. are called the Po# Diluvi ans. The Earth that then 


e t0 3 was before it was deſtroyed by the Flood, and 


or in which the Ingenious and Learned Dr. Tho,” Burnet 
= conceives to have been very different from ours in 
ſt k Form, Conſtitution, Figure and Situation, is call- 
e la - ed the Antidiluvian Earth. 
= Bur Ur, Woodward in his Natural Hiftory of the 
the We Eb, undertakes to prove from a Series of Ob- 
chick ſervations carefully made, 


I. hat the Face of the Earth before the Deluge 
Was not as the Theoriſt imagines, Smooth, Even, 
and Uniform, but as it is now, Unequal, diſtin- 
= guithed into Mountains, Valleys and Plains, as al- 
3 lo having a Sea, Lakes and Rivers. 
| 6K Thar this Sea was Salt as ours is, agitated by 
des, repleniſhed wiih Fiſhes of all kinds, and 
that the Ocean then was nearly of the ſame Extent, 


and poſſeſsd an equal ſhare of rhe Globe with the 
Preſent one, | | : 


T 
T 
3 3 


ANTHELIX, is the Protuberance of the Ear, 


ANTIASMATICKS, Remedies againſt ſhort- 


BY ANTICARDIUM, the fame with Scrobiculus 


3. That the Antidiluvian Earth was ſtock'd 
with Vegetables and Animals on all fides and in all 
Parts of it quite round the Globe; had both Me- 
tals and Minerals in it; had the ſame Poſition in 
reſpect of the Sun which ours now hath, its Ax# 
being nor parallel, bur inclin'd as at preſent, to 
the Plane of the Ecliprick ; and conſequently there 
were then the ſame Succeſſion of Hear and Cold, 
Wer and Dry, and the ſame Viciſſitudes of Sea- 
ſons, Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter, a 
there are now. 


ANTIDOTE, a Medicine againſt deadly Poi- 


ſon. | 
ANTIEPILEPIICKS, are Remedies againſt 
the Falling-fickneſs. | 
ANTIEMETICKS, Remedies that ftop Vo- 
miting. 
ANTI-HECTICUM POTERII, or Jupiter's 
Diaphoretick, is a Chymical Medicine made by the 
mixture of Tin, the Martial Regulus of Antimo- 
ny, and fixed by Salt-Peter. See the Operation in 
Lemmery's Chymi#ry, laſt Edit. E. 117. 
ANTIHYPNOTICKS, Medicines that drive 
away Sleep. 8 
ANTIEHYPOCHONDRIACKS , are Medi- 
cines uſed againſt the Hypochondriack Melancholly. 
ANTI-LOGARITHM, the Complement of 
the Logarithm of any Sine, Tangent, or Secunt to 


90 NS. 

ANTI-LOGY, is a Centradiction between any 
Words or Paſſages in any Author. | 
ANTI-ME | RICAL, is whatever is contrary 
to the Nature and Order of Metre or Verſe, ; 
ANTIMONIUM DIAPHORETICUM, is 
made of one por of Antimony and 3 of Salt-Peter, 
powdered and mixed together, and thrown Spoon- 
ful by Spoonful into a Red hor Crucible, a Deto- 
nation will follow each Spoonful ; when allis pur 
in, continue a great Fire about the Crucible fon 
about two Hours; then throw the white Matter 
into an Earthen Veſſel of fair Water, and leave it 
ſteeping warm for about two Hours, that all the 
Salt- Peter may be diſſolved; then pour off the Li- 
quor gently, and waſh ſeveral times the white 
Powder at the Bottom; which is the Calx of Anti- 
mony, or Antimonium Diaphoreticum. Some uſe ir 
as a Diaphoret ick; bur Lemery ſaith, he could never 
find it would raiſe a Sweat. | 
 ANTIMONIUM MEDICAMENTOSUM, 
is a Preparation conſiſting of 5 Ounces of Anti mo- 
ny, 1 Ounce of Salt of Tartar, and 4 Ounces of 
Salt- Peter fluxed together into a Regulus, which is 
afrerwards powdered and waſh'd. | 

ANTIMONIUM RESUSCITATUM, is 
made of equal Parts of Antimony and Sal Armoni- 
ack ſublimed together three times; then the Subli- 


out the Salts. 


ANTINEPHRITICK, is a Medicine good a- 


gainſt the Stone. 

AN TINOMASY, is a Figure in Grammar, or 
rather Rhetorick, whereby an Appellative is uſed 
inſtead of a proper Name; as the Philoſopher in- 
ous of Ariftotle, &c. and whatever is thus deli- 


vered or ſpoken, is ſaid to be ſo delivered or ſpo- 
ken Antonomaſtically. 


1 ANTINOMY, is a Contradiction between two 
aws. 

ANTIK Cl, are ſuch Inhabitants of the Earth 
as dwell one againſt another in the ſame Semi- 
circle of 00 ſame Meridian, and inthe ſame De- 


gree 


mate is waſh'd with diſtilld Vinegar warm to get 
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gree of Latitude, but one North, the other South, | ro ſeveral others; or on the contrary, the Name 
Theſe have Noon and Midnight at the ſame time, of ſeveral things to one. 


but the Seaſons of the Year are contrary; as 
when the Northern Antiæci have their Summer, | 
the Southern have Winter, &c. In one Word, 


be under the ſame Meridian, but oppoſite Pa- 
rallels. 

ANTIPAGMENTS, (in Architecture) are the 
Garniſhing of Poſts or Pillars, 

ANTIPASIS, the ſame with the Revulſion of a 
Diſeaſe, when the Humours flowing into ſome one 
Parr, are turned back again, and forced ro take 
ſome other Courſe. 

ANTIPERISTASIS, according to the Peripa- 
reticks, is a certain Invigoration of the Internal 
Hear of any Body, by its being environed all 


round with Cold. They inſtance in Lime grow- 


ing hot on the Effuſion of cold Water, &c. 
ANTIPERISTALTICK, is a Motion by which 
the Excrements of the Guts are cartied upwards 
inſtead of downwards, which is the uſual and na- 
rural Periſtaltick Motion. See that Word. 
ANTIPHARMACUM, the fame with Anti- 
dete, is a Medicine that expels Poiſon. 
ANTIPHRAS!S, a figurative Speech, having 
a contrary meaning to what it carries in appea- 


rance. 

ANTIPILEPTICKS, are Medicines againſt 
the Falling-Sickneſs, 

ANTIPODES , are ſuch Inhabitants of the 
Earth as live diametrically oppoſite to one anorher, 
that is, in Parallels of Latitude equally diſtanr 
from the Equator, but one North, the other South; 
and under the ſame Meridian, though 180“. or 
juſt half of that Meridian diſtant from one ano- 
ther. 

ANTIPRADICAMENTS, in Logick, are 
ſuch Notions as are previouſly neceſſary to under- 
ſtand the Doctrine of the Prædicaments; ſuch as 
the Definitions of Univocal, Equivocal, and De- 
nominative Terms, Sc. 

ANTIPTOSIS, a Figure in Grammar, wherein 
one Caſe is put for another. 

ANTISCIL is a Term in Geography, ſignify- 
ing ſuch Inhabitanrs of the Earth as live in two 
Places oppoſite to one another, one on the North, 
the other on the South Side of the Æquator; fo 
that their Shadows at Noon fall different ways, 
one directly oppoſite to the other. 

ANTISCORBUTICK, are Medicines againſt 
the Scurvy. 

ANTISTROPHE, is a Figure in Grammar, 
whereby two Terms of things which are mutual- 
ly independant one upon another, or reciprocally 
converted; as if one ſhould ſay, the Maſter of 
the Servant, and the Servant of the Maſter. 

ANTISPASMODICKS, are Remedies againſt 
Convulſions. oy 

ANTITHENAR, one of the Muſcles that ex- 
tends the Thumb. 

ANTITHESIS, in Rhetorick, is a ſetting two 
things by way ol Oppoſition one againſt another, 
that ſo the Excellence of one, and the Evil and 
the Folly of the other may the better appear. 

ANTITRAGUS, a little Prominence at the 
lower end of the Antihelix, ſeated oppoſite to the 
Tragus, whence it has its Name. 

ANTACI, the ſame with Antiæci, which ſee, 

ANTONOMASIA, (a Trope in Rhetorick) is 
when the proper Name of one thing 1s applied 


| 


By this Trope we call any Voluptuous Perſon , ; : 


Sardanapalus, and any. Cruel Perſon a Nero, for 


the one was a Voluptuous King, and the other | | 
Cruel Emperour : Or when we ſay, the Phil. 


pher has prov'd it in his Metaphyſicks 5 The Orgy 
ftotle and Cicero. 


dum; it conſiſts of three Muſcles, two called the 
Levatores, which diſtend and open the Anus in or. 
der to diſcharge the Excrements; and one called 
the u which ſhuts it and keeps it ſo. Then 
is alſo a Cavity in the Brain called Anus, which 
ariſes from the four Trunks of the Spinal Mary. 
and by ſome the Skin which goes over the Nayel 
in aged Perſons becoming wrinkled, is called Ann: 

AORTA, or great Artery, fo called becauſe iti 
the greateſt Artery in the whole Body, from which 
all others (except the Pulmonary) are derived: E 
riſes immediately out of the left Ventricle of the 
Heart, and at its riſe hath three Valves, which 
have the ſame Uſe and Figure as the Semilunares in 
the Arteria Pulmonaria, As ſoon as the Arts 
comes our of the Hearr, it aſcends a little upwards 
and then turns downwards to form the de cending 
Trunk, becauſe the Blood might offend the Brain, 
if it ran with that impetuoſity with which it; 
thrown out of the Heart; and from the upper ſide 
of this turning, the Cervical and Axilary Veſſels 
do ariſe : By this Artifice, as the Blood collides 
againſt the ſides of the Horta, its force is broken, 
part of it is taken in by the Mouth of the aſcend 
ing Branches, bur its greateſt part is directed down- 
wards, At the riſe of the Coronariæ out of the 
Aorta, there is a Valve placed that permits the 
Blood to flow out of the great Arrery into them, 
bur hinders its reflux. When it has pierced the 
Pericardium and bended a little Arch-ways back- 
wards,” it is divided into two Trunks, whereof 
the one is called Truncus Aſcendens, the other Oe. 
ſcendens, 

The Aorta hath four Tunicks, a Nervous, a Glar- 
dulous, a Muſcular, and a Membranous one, which 
is the Internal. See Arteries. 

APAGOGICAL DEMONSTRATION), are 
ſuch as do nor prove the thing directly; bur ſhew 
the impoſſibility and abſurdity which ariſes from 
denying it; and therefore tis uſually called Red 
dio ad impoſſibile, vel ad Abſurdum. 

APATHY, is an utter want of Paſſion, 

APEPSIE, bad Digeſtion or rawnels of Sto- 
mach, when there is no good Concoction of ihe 
A liments. 

APERIENS PALPEBRAM RECTUS, is! 
Muſcle ſo called from its ſtreight Progreſs and Uſe. 
Ir ariſes ſharp and fleſhy from the profoundeſt Far 
of the Orbit, near the Place where the Oprick 
Nerve is tranſmitted, paſſing directly over tte 
Muſeulus Attollens, it becomes Tendinous à8 U 
marches over the Bulb of the Eye, whence 
growing ſtill broader and thinner, till it is infer 
+ to the whole ſuperiour part of the upper EJ* 
id. 

APERITIVE MEDICINES, orſuch as open 
the obſtructed Paſſages in the ſmall Veſſels, Glen 
or Pores, and by that means promote a due Cir 


lation of the contained Tuices. ENT 
APERTURA FEUDI, a Term in the Civil 


| Law, fignifying the loſs of a Feudal Tr 44 


d 


gives this Precept in his Rherorick ; we mean . 


ANUS, is the Extremity of the Inteſtinum g. 
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Default of Iſſue of him to whom the Feud was 
nted or given. ; 
erh ER TURE, in ſome Writers of Geometry is 
the Inclination of one Right Line to another, 
which meet in a Point and form an Angle. ** 
tis ſo called, bccauſe the Angle is the opening o 
the Legs of the Angle, like thoſe of a Joint Rule. 
APERTURE, in Opricks, is the le next to 


ject Glaſs of a Teleſcope or Microſcope, | 
4 . the Light and Image of the Object 


into the Tube, and thence is carried to the 

wig Mr. Auzout faith, he found that the Aper- 

tures of Teleſcopes, ought to be nearly in a Sub- 
duplicate Proportion of their Lengrhs. 

The viſible Area of an Object, is not encreaſed 


\ or diminiſhed by the greater or leſſer Aperture of 


Object Glaſs ; all that is effected thereby, is 
— 9 of more or leſs Rays, and conſe- 
uentl/ the more bright or obſcure appearance of 
the Object. When you look at Venus through a 
Teleſcope, you mult uſe a much leſs Aperture than 
for the Moon, Fupiter or Saturn, becauſe her Light 
is ſo vivid and glaring. | 

APETALOUS Flowers or Plants, are by the 
Botaniſts accounted ſuch as want the fine coloured 
Leaves of Flowers which they call Pet Ia: Theſe 
Flowers are otherwiſe called Stamineous, and are 
juſtly reckoned Imperfett. 

: APEX, is the top, point, uppermoſt or ſharpeſt 
art of any thing. : : 

APHERESIS, in Grammar, is that Figure 
which takes away a Letter or a Syſlable from the 
beginning of a Word, 

n Surgery, is that part which reaches to take a- 
way Superfluities. 

Ne EIIU ll. or Aphelton, or Auge in the Co- 
pernican Hypotheſis, is that point of the Earth's, or 
any other Planet's Orbit, in which it is rhe farrheſt 
diſtant from the Sun that ir can ever be; and when 
*:is at its neareſt diſtance, it is ſaid to be in its Pe- 
rihelion, 

Sr. Iſaac Newton proves the Aphelia of the Planets 
well as the Nodes to be ar reſt, Prop. 14. Book 3. 

In Philaſ. Tranſ. N. 128. is a ſtrict Geometrical 
Method for finding the Aphelia of rhe Planers by 
Mr. Haley. : 

APHORISM, is in a general Rule, or eminenr 
bur ſhorr Obſervation, experienced for a Truth in 
any Arr, or relating to Practice. 

APHTHEZ, are Wheals, Ulcers or Pimples a- 
bout the Internal Parts of the Mouth ; as alſo a- 
bout the Ventricle and Guts, which when they 
come to be ripe, fall off by piece-meal, and are 
often accompanied with a Fever in thoſe of riper 
Years. Infants are often ſubject to the Aphebæ, 
they begin in the Gums, and by degrees ſpread 
over the whole Palate and Mouth ; if they ſeize 
the Epiglotris and the upper parts of. the Throat, 
the Child ſeldom recovers. Theſe are called Aph- 
the of Celſus, 

APICES, of a Flower, are thoſe little Knobs 
that grow on the Tops of the Stamins, ſin the 
middle of the Flower : They are commonly of a 
dark purpliſh Colour. By the Microſcope they 
have been diſcovered to be, as it were, a ſort of 
Capſule Seminales or Seed Veſſels ; containing in 
them ſmall Globular, and often Oval Particles, of 
various Colours, and exquiſitely formed, as I have 
often with Admiration obſerved my {ſelf : In the 
Plant called Germanium Robertianum or Herb Ro- 


bert, theſe Apices are of a deep purple Colour, 


and the Pulviſcular Matter within of a glorious 
| Yellow ; they are exquiſitely Spherical, and af. 
ford a very pleaſant Proſpect in the Glaſs. 

What the Uſe of theſe ſo finely elaborated Par- 
ticles is, is not yet, that I know of, diſcovered : 
Some have gueſſed it ro be a kind of Male-Sperm, 
which falling down into the Flower, they will 
have to help, fœcundate and ripen the Seed; but 
this I rake to be a meer Fancy. T 

APNOEA, a Depravation and Diminution, or 
an entire Suppreſſion of Breathing, at leaſt to 
Senſe, as ir happens in Swoonings, Firs of the 
Mother, and ſtrong Apoplexies. 

APOCHYLISMA, is any Juice boiled and 
thickened with Honey or Sugar into a kind of 
hard Conſiſtence. This is called alſo Reb. Rubab, 
and Succago. 2 

APOCOPE, a Figure in Grammar, wherein 
the laſt Letter of a Word or Syllable is cur off. 

APOCROUSTICES, are (according to ſome 
Phyſicians) ſuch Medicines as hinder the Influx 
of the Humours ro any 1 of the Bo- 
ay, 4 reject thoſe which are beginning to flow 
thither, 

APODICTICAL Argument or SyUogiſm, ſigni- 
fies a plain Proof or Demonſtration of a thing. 

APODICTICK, the ſame with Apodict ical. 

APODIORXIS, a Figure in Rheronick, wherein 
any Argument or Objection is with Indignation 
rejected as abſurd. ens 

APOGEE or APOGAUM, in Aſtronomy, is 
the fartheſt diſtance that any Planer can be at 
from the Earth in its whole Revolution; as Peri- 
geum is its neareſt diſtance, | 

How to find both Apogeum and Perigeum ſee 
the Geometrical Method of Caſſms, with ſome 
Conſiderations upon it by Mr, Mercator, in Phils/. 
Tranſ. N. 57. 

APOGEE of the Eruant, is the fartheſt di- 
ſtance of it from the Earth, or that Point where 
the Circumference of the Equant is interſected by 
the Lines Apſidum in the remoteſt part of the Dia- 
meter; as the Perigee of the Equant is the oppo- 
= Point of the neareſt part of the Diameter. he 

can 

APOGEE of the Epicicle, is a Point where 
the Epicieſe is cut above by a Right Line drawn 
from its Center to the Center of the Eguant, or 
te — of the Epicicle moſt remote from the 

arth. 

APOLOGETICAL, is what is ſaid or written 
by way of Excuſe or Apology for any Action. 

APOLOGUE, is an inſtructive Fable, like 
thoſe of Æſop. | | 
_ APOMECOMETRIE, is an Art teaching the 
Practiſer how to meaſure things at a Diſtance, VIFs 
how far they are off from him. 

APONEUROSIS, is (with Anatomiſts) the 
ſpreading or extenſion of a Nerve or a Tendon out 
in Breadth, in the manner of a Membrane: Alſo 
the cutting off a Nerve or Tendon is fo called. 

APORE, in Mathematicks, is a Problem which 
though ir be not impoſſible, yet is very difficult to 
be reſolved; and hath not yet actually been ſo: 
Thus the Quadrature of the Circle may be called 
an Apore, becauſe there is yet no Nor Path di- 
{coveted to lead us into it. 

APORIME : See Perime. 

APOPHLEGMATICAL Medicines, are ſuch 
as are endowed with the Faculty of drawing cold 

g . 


G Pituitous 
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pituitous Humovrs from the Head, and diſcharg- 
ing them by the Noſe or Mouth. | 

APOPHYGE, in Architecture, ſignifies that 
part of a Column where it ſeems to fly out of 
its Baſe, like the Proceſs of a Bone in a Man's Leg, 
and begins to ſhoot upward, But this Apophyge is 
really no more than the Rings or Ferrils herero- 
fore faſtened at the Extremities of wooden Pil- 
lars ro keep them from ſplitting, and afterward 
imitated in Stone Work, 

APOPHYSIS, is a Protuberance made by the 
Fibres of a Bone, produced above irs Superficies, 
and is ordinarily upon the Extremiry of the 
Bones. | 

APOPLEXY, Attonitus Stupor, Syderatio , and 
Morbus attonitus, is a profound Sleep, wherein 
the Patient being either vehemently ſhaken, toſſed 
or pricked, yer perceives nothing, nor affords any 
ſign of Action, accompanied with a difficulty of 
Reſpiration for the moſt part, and ſomerimes with 
none at all. Blanchard. 

APORRHEZ, are Vapours and Sulphureous 
Effluviums which exhale through the Pores of the 
Body 
APORRHEAS, a Word uſed by Mr. Boyle for 
Effluviums ; of the ſame Senſe with the former, 

APOSIOPESIS, (a Figure in Rhetorick) is 
when on a ſudden a Perſon changes his Paſſion, 
cutting off his Diſcourſe ſo that the Hearer can- 
not eaſily imagine what it is he intends : As it is 
very common upon occaſion ot threatning, to ſay, 
If I — &c. But, &c. — 

APOSTARE LEGES, and Apoſtatare Leger, 
ſignifies wilfully to break or tranſgreſs the Laws. 

APOSTATA CAPIENDO, is a Writ direct- 
ed to the Sheriff, for ro take the Body of one, 
who having enter'd into, and profeſſed ſome Or- 
der of Religion, leaves ir and departs from his 
Houſe, and wanders about the Counary. 

APOSTEM, the ſame with Apoſtbume. 

APOSTROPHE, is a Figure in Rhetorick, 
when the Speaker is in an extraordinary Commo- 
tion, turns himſelf on all Sides, and addreſſes him- 
ſelf to all Beings, whether ſenſible or inſenſible; 
whom he, for the preſent, ſuppoſes to be equaly 
capable of hearing his Complaint, and of return- 
ing an Anſwer to his Demands. 

APOSTROPHE, alſo, is an Accent in Gram- 
mar, ſhewing there is a Vowel to be rejected, and 
is expreſſed thus () and placed over the Head of 
the Letter. Voſſius writes it Apoſtrophus. 

APOTHEGM, is a ſhort pithy inſtructive Sen- 
rence {poken by ſome grave and conſiderable Man; 
or elſe made in Imitation of ſuch. As the Apo- 
thegms of Plutarch, or thoſe of the Ancients col- 
lected by Lycoſtbenes. 

APOTOME, in Mathemaricks, is an Irratio- 
nal Remainder, or Reſidual Root; when from a 
Rational Line, as ſuppoſe a, you cut off a part 
as b, which is only commenſurable in Power to the 
whole Line. Then tis expreft thus a — / b, and 
is called Apotome, becauſe it ſignifies a Remainder 
left by cutting off b. | 

AFOTOME, in Muſick, is the difference be- 
tween the greater and the leſſer Semitone. 

APOZEME, is a Decoction of Roots, Woods, 
Barks, Herbs, Flowers, Fruits, Seeds, Sc. which 
is boyled down commonly ro Twelve, Fifteen or 
Twenty Ounces. It is either Purging, Looſening, 
Altering or Drying, Cephalick, Stomachich , Din. 
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retick, Splenetich, or Hepatick, according as the 5 


Indications of the Diſeaſe direct. 


APPARENT CONJUNCTION : See c. | 


function Apparent, 
APPARENT HORIZON, ſee Horizon. 
APPARENT Place of a Star, is a Point de 
termined by a Line drawn from the Eye through 


the Center of the Star; whereas the True or Re 


Place is derermined by a Line drawn from the 
Center of the Earth to the Star or Planet. 

APPARENT PLACE of any Object in Optich, 
is that (different from the real one) in which | 
appears whengſeen through one or more Glaſſes 
For when BY Refraction through Glaſſes, tha 

arcel of Rays which fall on the Pupil of the 

ye from each Point of any near Object, is made 
to flow as cloſe together as that which comes from 
a diſtant one; or when by the ſame way, the 
Rays coming from diftant Objects are made tg 
Diverge as much as if they flowed from nigh one, 
then the Eye muſt neceſfarily ſee the Place of the 
Object changed; which Change is its app 
Place, 

If an Object be placed nearer to a Convex 
Glaſs than is the Diſtance of its Focus, its Appa- 
rent Place may be determined; as Mr, Mohneux 
in Dioptr. p. 116, ſhews. 

Bur if the Object be in the Focus of the Glas 
the Locus Apparens of the Object cannot be deter. 
mined ; only, as Dr. Barrow ſaith, it will appear 
vaſtly remote. 

Nor can the Locus Apparens be determined, if 
the Object be beyond the Focus of a Convex Glak, 
Bur if an Object be more diftant from a Conyer 
Glaſs, then its Focus and the Eye lie beyond the 
diſtinct Baſe, the a parent P/ace of the Object wil 
be in the diſtin& Baſe. 

APPEAL of Mayhem, (in Law) is an accuſing 
of one that hath maimed anorher : Bur thar being 
no Felony, the Appeal is but a kind of Action of 
Treſpaſs, becauſe there is nothing recovered bur 
Damages. 

APPEAL, (in Law) is a removing of a Cauſe 
from an Inferiour Judge to a Superiour : Allo a 
ons Accuſation of a Murtherer, by one who 

ad Intereſt in the murthered Party ; or of any 
Felon, by one of his Complices in the Fact. 

APPEAL of wrong Impriſonment, a Term in 
Law, is by ſome uſed for an Action of wrong In- 
priſonment, 

APPELLANT, is he that brings an Appeal. 

APPELLATIVE, a Term in Grammar, ſigni- 
fying a Name in oppoſition to Proper, and wich 
belongs to a whole Species or Kind, as Man, CH- 
miſt, &C. 

APPELLOR or Appellant, the ſame with 4% 

rover, 

APPENDANT and Appurtenant {in Law) ate 
things that by time of” preſcription have belonged, 
appertained, and are joyned to another princl 
thing, by which they paſs and go as acceſlary 10 
the ſame ſpecial thing, as Lands, Commons, G 
to a Mannor ; Courts, Ways, c. to a Houſe, Of 
fice, or ſuch others. 

APPENDICULA VERMIFORMIS, ſo fone 
Anatomiſts call the Inteſtinum Cæcum or Blir 
Gur, from its Figure and manner of Scituauon, 
which in ſome Animals hangs pendulous like ? 
Worm, and is not filled with Excrement, as it & 
in others, 
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* APPENDIX, the ſame with Ep:phy/rs. 

APPENSA , the ſame with Periapta , ſuch 
things as are hung about the Necks of diſeaſed 
perlons, to free them from ſome Diſtempers which 
they labour under; ſuch as a dried Toad to ſtop 


d de. Bleeding, Peony Roots tor Convulſions, Sc. 
rau APPERTINANCES, ſignify, in the Common- 
Rea Law, things both Corporeal, belonging to ano- 
1 ce ther thing, as the more principal ; as Hamlets ro 
a4 chief Mannor, Common of Paſture, Turpary, 
rick, piſcary, and ſuch like; and Incorporeal, as Li- 
ich i berties and Servicesof Tenants. 
laſſes, APPLICATE, in Geometry, is a Right Line, 
that WS otherwile called the Ordinate or Semi- ordinate in a 
f the W cConicl Section: See the Word Ordinate, or any 
mace WF Treatile of Conick Section. | 
fron BW APPLICATION, is ſomerimes the Geometri- 
„ the cal Term for Diviſion, the Reaſon of which lee 
de a in Geometrical Diviſion. But Application alſo ſig 
ones, WS nifies rhe fitting or applying one Quantity to ano- 
f the i ther, whole \rea's, — not Figures, are the ſame. 


pere WE Thus Euclid, Book 6 Prop 28. teaches how to 4 
= Right Line given, to apply a Parallelogram equal to 
4 Redtilineal Figure given. 
APPLICATE ORDINATE, (a Term in Geo- 
metry) ſee Ordinate. It ſignifies a Right - line ap- 
lied at Right-angles to the Axis of any Conick 
ction, and terminated by the Curve. 


APPLY, a Term uſed by Geometricians in 
Per three Senſes. : 
| 1. Ir ſignifies to transfer a Line given into a 
ed, it Circle (moſt uſually) or into any other Figure, 
G aß fo that it ſhall be there fitted or Accomodated , 
rae (which is allo another Word they uſe for the ſame 


thing) according to its proper length. _ 
2. Tis allo uſed ro expreſs Diviſion in Geome- 
try, eſpecially by the Latin Writers, who, as they 


r e 


cuſing S ſay, Duc 8 in 9, when they would have 9 multi- 
being WF ply d by 8 ; ſo they ſay, dpplice 4 ad 12, when 
on cf $ they would have 12 divided by 4. See Dzviſion 


& Geometrical, or in Lines, where the Reaſon of this 
way of ſpeaking is explained, 
| 3. Ir fignifies alſo to fir Quantities whoſe Area's 
are equal, but Figures different, ſo that they ſhall 
conform to one another; as when Euclid in his 
| fixth Book, reaches how, on 4 Line given, to apply 
4 N equal to a Retiilineal Figure given. 
|. APPORTIONMENT, is a dividing into Parts 
2 Rent which is dividable, and not entire or 
& whole ; and foraſmuch as the thing our of which 


a. it was to be paid is ſeparared and divided, the 

lagnt- Rent alſo ſhall be divided, having reſpect to the 

which Parts. 

„ch APPORTUM, in Law, ſignifies Revenue, Gain 
or Profit, which a thing brings to its Owner, 

n 4p APPOSALE of Sheriffs, is the charging them 
with Money received upon their account in the 

„ - Exchequer. 

ngec, APPOSITION, in Grammar, is the purting 

ay of = or more Subſtantives together in the ſame 

| aſe. 

5 8 APPRENDRE, in Law, ſignifies a Fee or Pro- 

e, Or. fit to be taken or received. 

* APFPREHENSION, is the ſimple Contempla- 

1 F ton of things chat preſent themſelves to the Mind, 

as as when we conſider the Sun, the Earth, a Tree, 
— otundity, a Square, Cogitation, Entity, pro- 


vouncing nothing exprefly concerning them; and 


the Forms under which they are conſidered are 
called Ideas. 


APPROACHES, in Fortification, are Works 


caſt up on both ſides ; ſo called becauſe the Be- 
ſiegers by that means may draw near a Fortreſs 
without fear of being diſcovered by the Enemy. 
Or Approaches are all ſorts of Advantages by the 
help of which an Advancement may be made to- 
ward a place beſieged. ; 
APPROPRIARE COMMUNAM, to diſcom- 
mon, that is, to ſeparate and encloſe any. parcel 
ot Land that was before open Common. 
APPROPRIATION, is when the Ad vowſon 
of a Parſonage is given, or belongs to any Biſho- 
prick, Religious Houſe, Colledge, Sc. And to 
their Succeſſors, fo that the Houſe or Body is 
both Patron or Parſon, and ſome one of the Mem- 
bers officiates as Vicar. Tis called Appropriation, 
becauſe the Profits of the Living are appropriate to 
the uſe of the Patrons. : | 
APPROPRIARE ad HONOREM, a Term 
in Law, ſignify ing to bring a Man not within the 
extent or liberty of ſuch an Honour. 
APPROVEMENT, is where a Man hath Com- 
mon within the Lord's waſte Ground, and the 
Lord encloſes part of the Waſte for hitaſelf, hav- 
ing nevertheleſs ſufficient Common, with Egreſs 


and Regreſs for the Commoners. This Incloſing 


is called Approvement, | 
APP--OV:R, (in Law) is he who hath com- 
mitred ſome Felony, which he confeſſes ; and 
to ſave himſelf, impeaches his Accomplice or Ac- 
complices; and he is ſo called, becauſe he muſt 
Prove that which he hath alledged in his Appeal. 
APPROVERS of the King, are thoſe thathave 
the letting of the King's Demeans in ſmall Man- 
nors for the King's greater Advantage. 
APPROXIMATION, in Arithmetick or A 
gebra, is a continually coming ſtill nearer and 
nearer to the Root or Quantity ſought, without ex- 
peCting to have it exactly. Of theſe Methods of 
Approximations, Dr. Walls gives ſeveral Speci- 
mens in his Hiſtory of Algebra, P. 317. and ſome 


have been invented fince : They are all nothing 


bur a Series infinitely converging or approaching 
ſtill nearer to the Quantity required, according ro 
the nature of the Series. 

In Phileſopb. Tranſ N. 215. That excellent 
Mathematician hath a Diſcourſe about the Me- 
thods of Approximation in the Extraction of Surd 
Roots, in which he deſignedly ſnews the Grounds 
and Reaſons of the whole Buſineſs, and which 
therefore is very well worth the Reader's peruſal: 
The Subſtance of what the Doctor delivers is as 
followeth. | 

To begin with the Square Root. 

From any non-quadrate Number or Quantity 
propoled (ſuppoſe n) ſubſtract (in the uſual 
manner) the greateſt Square in Integers therein 
contained (ſuppoſe a 4) the remainder (ſuppoſe 
b = 24e + ee) is to be the Numerator of a Fra- 


| Ction, for deſigning the near value of e the re- 


maining part of the Root ſought a4 + e = n 
whoſe Denominaror or Diviſor is ro be 24 (the 
double Root of the ſubſtracted Square) or 24 + 1. 
(chat double Root increaſed by one) the true va- 
lue falling between theſe two; ſometime the one, 
ſometime the other, being neareſt to the true va- 
lue. But (for avoiding negative Numbers) the 
latter is commonly directed. 

The true ground of the Rule is this; a 4 being 
(by Conſtruction) the greateſt Integer Square 
contained in , tis evident that e muſt be leſs 


chan 1, (otherwiſe not « a, but the Square of 4-1, 


or 
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or ſome greater than it, would be the greateſt In- 


teger Square contained in ). Now if the re- 
mainder b = 24-+ er be divided by 24, the re- 
ſult will be too great for e, (the Diviſor being too 
little, for it ſhould be 24 Ee to make the Quoti- 
ent e:) Bur if (to rectify this) we diminiſh the 
Quotient by increaſing the Diviſor, adding 1 to it, 
it becomes too little, becauſe the Diviſor is now 
too big. For (e being leſs than 1) 24 -+ 1 is more 
than 24 y e, and therefore roo big. 

As for Inſtance; If the Non-quadrat propoſed 
be n = 5, the greateſt Integer Square therein 
contained is 44 = 4 (the Square of 4 = 2) which 
being ſubſtracted, leaves a — 424 =5 —4=1 
= b = zae I ee; which being divided by 24 = 4, 
gives + ; but divided by 24 +1 4-E 1 5, 
gives 5: That too great, and this roo little for e. 
And therefore the true Root (a e Vn) is leſs 
than 21 = 2, 25, bur greater than 21 = 2,2: 
And this was aciently thought an Approach near e- 
nough, | 
15 this Approach be not now thought near enough, 
the ſame Proceſs may be again repeated; and that 
as oft as is thought neceſſary, f 

Take now for 4, 2+ = 2, 2, whoſe Square is 
4,34 = 44 (now conſidered as an Integer in the 
ſecond place of Decimal Parts) this ſubſtracted 
from 5,00 (or, which is the ſame, o, 84, the ex- 
ceſs of this Square above the former, from 1, 
which was then the remainder) leaves a new re- 
mainder b = 0,16 ; which, divided by 24 = 4,4, 
gives 7,74 = $3 = 0,03636 -|-, roo much: Bur 
divided by 2a + 1 = 4,5, it gives 1 = 2 
= 0,3555 +, too little. The true value (be- 
tween theſe rwo) being 2,236 proxime, whole 
Square is 4,999696. 

If this be not thought near enough, ſubſtract 
this Square from 5,000000 : The remainder b = 
0,000304, divided by 24 = 4,472, or by 24 -+ 1 
= 4, 473, gives (either way) 0,000068 — ; 
vrhich added ro 4 = 2,236, makes 2,236068 —, 
ſomewhat too big; but 2,236067 +, would be 
much more too little. 

Which gives us the Square Root of 5, adjuſted 
to the ſixth Place of Decimal Parts, at three ſteps. 
And by the ſame method, if it be thought need- 
ful, we may proceed further. 

It were eaſie to compound the Proceſs of two 
or more Steps into one, and give (for the Rule) 
the Reſult of ſuch Compoſition, which would 
make it ſeem more intticate and myſterious, to 
amuſe the Reader. 

In the Cubick Root (conſonant to the Quadra- 
rick) the Rule is this: 

From the Nen-Cubick propoſed (ſuppoſe ) 
ſubſtract the greateſt Cube in Integers therein con- 
rained (ſuppoſe a 4 4) the Remainder (ſuppoſe 
b =3aae+ zaee eee) is to be the Numera- 
of a Fraction for deſigning the value of e, (the 
remaining part of the Root ſought, a + e Nun. 
To this Numerator, if (for the Denominator or 


Diviſor) we ſubjoin 344, the Reſult will certainly 


be too great for e, becauſe rhe Diviſor is too lit- 
tle: (For it ſhould be 34 a+ 34e + ee, to give 
the true value of e). If for the Diviſor we rake 
34«-— 3a—+ 1, it will certainly be too little, 
becauſe the Diviſor is roo great. (For e by con- 
ſtruction is leſs than 1.) It muſt therefore (be- 
tween theſe Limits) be more than this latter; and 
therefore this latter Reſult being added to 4, will 
give a Root whoſe Cube may be ſubſtracted from 


| 


{te 


the Non-Cubick propoſed in order to anon 


Bur if forthe Diviſor, we take 34 4 + 34 (or 
even leſs than ſo) the Reſult may be too great: 
or (in caſe þ be ſmall) it may be too little, and 
oft is ſo.) | | 

Which comes to paſs from hence; becauſe e 


leſs than 34; and perhaps ſo much, as that the 
Addition of ee will not redreſs it. And when it 
ſo happens 34 4 + 34 is a better Diviſor than 
34 4 ＋ 34 ＋ 1, (or even ſomewhat leſs than ei- 
ther), Bur becauſe it doth not always ſo happen 
(though for the moſt part ir doth) the Rule doth 
rather direct the other; as which doth certainly 
give a Root leſs than the true value, whoſe Cube 
way always be ſubſtracted from the Non-Cubick 
propoſed, The Deſign being to haveſuch a Cube, 
as (being ſubſtracted) may leave another 6 to be 
ordered 1n like manner for a new Approach, Bur 
for the moſt part 3a 4 may be ſafely taken for the 
Diviſor : For though the Reſult will then be ſome- 
what too big, yet the exceſs may be ſo ſmall as to 
be neglected ; or at leaſt we may thence eafily 
judge what Number (ſomewhartleſs than it) may 
be ſafely taken; and it we chance to take it ſome. 
what too big, the Inconvenience will be bur this, 
that 6 for the next ſtep will be a Negative; of 
which Caſe we ſhall ſpeak anon, | | 
Thus for Inſtance ; if the Non Cube propoſed 
be 9 = n, the greateſt Integer Cube therein con- 
rained is 8 = 4 a4 (whoſe Cubick Root isa = 2) 
which Cube ſubſtracted, leaves 9g — 8 = 1 =6 
= 344e-+ 34ece eee. This divided by 344 
= 12, gives 75 = 0,08333 , too big for e; 
but the ſame divided by 344 +3 4+1=1 
-|- 6 -j-1=19, gives 55 =0,05263 -|-, too 
little; or if but by 344 + 34 = 2 +6 — 8, 
it gives +. = 55 = 0,05555 , yer roo little. 
For the Cube of a + 0,06 = 2,06, is but $,742—, 
which is ſhort of 9: And ſo much ſhort of it, 
that we may ſafely take 2,07 as not too big; ot 
perhaps 2,08 (which, if it chance to be too big, 
it will not be much too big (as ſnall be farther 
ſhewn :) And upon tryal it will be found not 100 
big; for the Cube of 2,08, is 8,998912. 
If this Step be not near enough, this Cube ſub- 
ſtrated from 9,000000 leaves anew b= 0,001085, 
which divided by 344=12,9796,gives o, oooo84—, 
which will be fome what too big, but not too much 
(for e is now ſo ſmall, as ttat 3ae may be ſafe- 
ly neglected (and ee much more; ſo that if 10 
2,08 we add 0,000084 —, the Reſult 2,080084 
will be too big, but 2, 800 83 will be more 100 
little ; (as will appear if we take the Cubeof each) 
ſo that either of them at the ſecond Step, gives 
true Root within an Unite in the fixth place of De- 
cimal Parts. a 
He ſays, craking the Cube of each ; (which he 
does, that the thing may be more clearly appt” 
hended) bur it is nor neceſſary that we trouble ou 
ſelves with the whole Cube: For 444 being ® 
ready ſubſtracted, for finding þ 34e 34e 
eee, we have no more to try, but whether 3445 
＋ 3aee + eee be greater or leſs than 6, accord: 
ing as we take 0,000084 or 0,000083, for .. 
Which may be conveniently done in this man- 
ner: Take 3a +e and multiply this by e (or? 
by ir) ſo have we 34e ee; to this add 34% 


and multiply the whole by e (ſo have ” rs ; 


Conſtruction) is leſs than 1 ; and therefore 34: | 


it we pleaſe to proceed further. 
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za ce eee) to ſee whether this be greater or j divide by 4a*, the Quotient will certainly be roo 
leſs than b. ; big for e (tho' perhaps not much). : 

That is, in the preſent Caſe, if we take | If by 443 + 6&a* -+- 44 ＋ 1, it will certainly 
+ = ©,000084, and add to this 34 = 6,24, then | be too little (for Reaſons before mentioned.) And 
is 6,240084 = 34 ＋ e: This multiply d bye | we are to uſe our Diſcretion in taking ſome inter- 
0,000084, is 34e-+ ee = 0,000524 -|- 3 to which, | mediate Namber. And if we thence chance not 
if we add 344 = 12,9792, it is 344 -+ 34e+| ro hit on the neareſt, the Inconvenience will be 
ee = 12,979724 , Which multiply d again by | bur this, that our leap will not be ſo great as other- 
4 = o, oo, is 0,0010902 |, = Zaae —- wiſe it might be, which will be rectify d by ano- 
34ee-|-ece, which is more than þ = 0,001088. | ther b at the next Step. 


But if we take e = 0,000083, and proceed as For the Surſolid (of the five Dimenſions) we 


before, we ſhall have 344 e-i- 3aee-t eee = | are from n (the Number propoſed, being not a 
0,001077 -, which is leſs than h, and therefore | perfect Surſolid) ro ſubſtract a* (the greateſt Surſo- 
(if we ſubſtract that from this) the Remainder lid therein contained) to find the Remainder 


0,000011, will be another b for the next Step, % + 10% 10 , 3% K of 


Hitherto we have purſued the Method moſt | which (as before) if we divide by 544, the Re- 
affected by the Ancients, in ſeeking a Square or | ſult will be ſomewhat roo big (becauſe the Divi- 
Cube (and the like of other Powers) always leſs | ſor is too little). | 
than the juſt Value, that it might be ſubſtracted If by 54*. + 10a + 10a* ＋ 5a + 1, the 
from the Number propoſed, leaving 6 a poſitive | Reſulr will certainly be leſs than the true e. The 
Remainder , thereby avoiding Negative Num- juft Value of e being ſomewhat between theſe 
bers. | , two, where we are to uſe our Diſcretion, what in- 
But ſince the Arithmetick of Negatives is ſo | termediare Number to take; which according as 
well underſtood, it may in this (and other Opera- | ir proves too great or too little, is to be rectify'd at 
tions of like nature) be adviſable to take the next | the next Step. | 
greater (in caſe that be nearer to the true value) If to direct us in the choice of ſuch intermedi- 
rather than the next leſſer. | are Numbers, we ſhould multiply Rules of Pre- 

According to this Notion, for the Square Root | ceprs for fuct? choice, the trouble of obſerving 
of 5, I would ſay, it is (2 +) ſomewhat more | them would be more than the advantage to be 
than 2, and enquire, how much more ? Burt for | gained by ir, And for the moſt part it would 
the Square Root of 8, I would fay, it is (3 —)| be ſafe enough (and leaſt trouble) to divide by 
ſome what leſs than 3, and enquire, how much | 54, which gives a Qnotient ſomewhar too big; 
leſs > Taking in both Caſes that which is neareſt | which we may either rectify at Diſcretion ( y 
to the juſt Value. raking a Number ſomewhat leſs) or proceed to 

Thus, in the Cubick Root before us, I take for | another b (affirmative or negative as the Caſe 
e (in the laſt Enquiry) 0,000084 (where, for | ſhall 1equire) and ſo onward ro what exactneſs 
the next Step, we have Y = — o, ooo) rather | we pleaſe (which is, for ſubſtance, in a manner 
than 0,000083 ＋ (where, for the next Step, we | co-incident with Mr. Raphſon's Method, even for 
ſhould have b = + 0,00001 1). In this latter Caſe | affected Equations. s | 
we are to divide 6 = -|- 0,000011, by 34 4 Thus, in the preſent Caſe ; if the Number pro- 
12,980236 —, to find (by the Quotient) how) poſed be » = 33, then is af = 32, and b = 33 
much is to be added to 0,000083. In the other | — 32 = 1= Fa + 109% + 104% + gaet 
Caſe, we are to divide 6 = Æ＋ 0,00002, by -e, which if we divide by 5a* = 5X16 = 80, 
344 = 12,980248, to find (by the Quotient) the Reſult 5+ — 0,0125 is ſomewhat too big for 
what is to be abated of 0,000084. ſo have we | e, but not much. And if we examine it, by ta- 
si — 0,00000085 +, to be added to king the Surſolid of 2,0125, or of 2— we ſhall 
. F T3,5+4:45 — 000000015 - to be find a Negative b (for the next Step) but not ve- 
0 divide n Ar * wink | ry Or if we think it conſiderable, 
_— 8 with a long Diviſor) either of 3 ene eee kee e 
which gives us, for the Root ſought, 2,0800838 The like M [ | 
prexime, True (ar the third Step) tothe „ 
* apr ** "2 5 yy _ we * | the Compoſition of each Power requires. And 
Number propoſed, will give us 4g for e 
W xy Step, and ſo onwards as far as we e 
pleale. the ſame will equally h 

3 . qually hold there alſo. 
lade whar is faid of the Cube, is eafily ap-} APPURTENANCES, in che Common Law, 
P Tl * 1 . 3 are the ſame with Appendante: Which ſee. i 
mitte ; 
Cauſe here perhaps ir may be SEO moſt ad- 5 ＋ if 2 2 for * 
vilable to extract the Square Root of the Num- ee ee 
ber propoſed ; and than he R comes, it is at the greateſt diſtance from the Earth, 
Nock 5 Square Root of chat and is called the Apeg cum; as the loweſt part of 

Inc wo 2, h thar Orbir, when rhe Planer is in his neareſt di- 
(the Number propoſed, ee, 8 oa ms OR AO OY 
to ſub , at Planet. : 

[tract . 4 (the greareſt Biquadrate con- | APTITUDE, is the natural Diſpoſirion that 


tained in it) to find the Remainder 5 = 44 ; | : | 
+608 + 445! +6, which Remainder, if wel. nn for ach or fuck 
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Purpoſe. Thus Oil hath an Aptitude to burn; 
and Water to extinguiſh Fire. 

APTOTE, (in Grammar) is a Noun Indecli- 
nable, or which is without the variation of Caſe. 

APYREXY, is an Intermitſion, Cooling, or A- 
baring of a Fever; the Cauſe of it is, that all the 
Morbifick Matter is ſpent in one Fit, and fo it in- 
termits till new come, and begins to ſwell and fer- 
ments as the other Blanchard. 

AQUE DUCTUS, (in Anatomy) is the Bony 
Paſſage of the Tympanum of the Ear, reaching in- 
to the Palate of the Mouth. 

ACUA FORTIS, is made by diſtilling in a 
cloſe Reverberatory Furnace a Mixture of equal 
Parts of Purified Nitre, Vitriol calcined white, and 
Potter's Earth or Clay dried and powdered. A 
{mall Fire is uſed at firſt to warm the Retort, and 
to draw off the Phlegm ; but as toon as the Spirits 
begin to appear in the Receiver in Red Clouds, 
the Fire is raiſed to the moſt intenſe degree, and 
kept ſo till white Fumes begin to come forth; 
then unlute the Veſſels, and you have the Agua 
Fortis in the Receiver, Tis uſed to diffole Miet- 
tals. 

AQUALICULUS, the loweſt part of the Belly, 
being the ſame with Hypogaſirium. 

AQUAKIUS, a Conftellation in the Heavens, 
being the Eleventh Sign in the Jodiac; it is com- 
monly marked with this Character xz, and con- 
fiſts of 33 Stars. 

AQUATICK or AQUA\TILE, is that which 
belongs to, or lives mottly in the Warer : Thus 
thoſe Animals or Plants that live or grow uſally 
in Water, are called Aquatick Animals and 
Plants. 

AQUEDUC T, is the Term in Architecture for 
a Conduit or Work to convey Water (without 
force of Engines) to any Place, 

AQUEOUS HUMOUR, or the watery Hu- 
mour of the Eye, is the utmoſt being tranſparent, 
and of no Colour; it fills up the Space which 
lie between the Cornea Tunicle and the Chry/taline 
Humour. 

AQUILA ALBA, or the white Eagle, the fame 
with Mercurius Dulcs, which lee. 

AiQUILA, or Vwltar Felans, a Conſtellation 
in the Northern Hemiſphere , confifting of 32 
Stars. 

ARA, the Altar, a Southern Conſtellation con- 
raining S Stars. | 

ARACNOIDES, is the Chriſtaline Tunic of the 
Eye; by ſome called alſo 

ARANEA TUNICA, or ChHHallina; and is 
that which ſurrounds and contains the Chryta!ine 
Humour ; by reaſon of its light thin Centexture, 
like that of the Web of a Spider, it has the 
Name of Aranea. This Coat, by means of the 
Ciliary Proceſſes, helps ro move the Chryſtalline 
Humour of the Eye nearer to or farther from the 
Retina, and perhaps alſo to render its Figure more 
or leſs Convex, 

ARZFOSTYLE, in Architecture, is a fort of 
Editice where the Pillars are ſet at a great diſtance 
one from another. 

ARBITRATOR, is an extraordinary Judge 
in ore or more Cauſes between Party and Party, 
choten by their mutual Contents. } he Civilians 
diftingn:ih between Arbirer, who is to proceed 
and judge according to Law and Equity mingled, 
and itrater, who is permitted wholly to uſe his 


own Ditccetion, without Solemniiy of Proceſs, or | vate Houſes: Military Arehitecture inſtructs us & 


b 2 r 
Controverhe committed unto him. be 


ARBITREMENT, is a Power given by rw, 
more contending Parties, ro ſome Perſon or ber 
ſons to determine the Matter in Diſpute eu 
them; and to pronounce the ſame, to which 5 
bind themſelves under a Penalty to ſtand: An 
Determination thus made is called an Away 
the Reſult of an Arbitration. 

ARBOR DIANÆE, lee Diana's Tree. 

ARBOR MARI, a Name by ſome Chymig 
given unto Coral, becauſe it grows like a : 
Plant under the Water of the Sea. 

ARBOREOUS, is by the Botaniſts uſeq fe 
ſuch Fungi: or Muſci which grow upon u 
whereas others grow on the Ground. Thus 4. 
ric is a Fungus Arboreus, becauſe it always grows 
on the Larix. Fur the Fungus Pulverulenty is Terr, 
#ricl, always growing on the Ground. | 

ARBORIST, is one that hath good Skill in the 
ſeveral Kinds ard Natures of Trees; and knows 


how to propagate and preſerve them well for their 
{everal Utes. - 


ARCANUM CORALINUM, is the red 
Precipitate of Mercury, on which hath been 
burnt fix times, well rectify'd Spirit of Wine. in 
order to burn off ſome of the Acids, and to ſweet- 
en the Precipitate ſo as that it may be fit to be tak. 
en inwardly, 

ARCANUM DUPLUM, is a kind of & Sat 
gain'd by waſhing the Caput Mortuum remaining 
afrer the Diſtillation of double Aqua Forty with 
warm Water; which Water is afterwards filtrated 
and evaporated, and the Salt remains at the Bot- 
rom of rhe Glaſs, 

ARCANUM JOVIS, is an Amalgamæ made of 
equal Parts of Tin and Mercury, powderd ard 
digeſted with good Spirit of Nitre ; and from i: 
the Spirit being drawn in a Retort, the dry Maß 
is powdered again, and then digeſted with Spiri 
of Wine till the Powder be inſipid. | 

ARCH or ARC, in Geometry, is any part of 
the Circumference of a Circle. 

ARCHAISMS, are obſolete Expreſſions now 
2 of uſe, and to be found only in acient Au- 
thors. 


ARCHES, {or the Court of the Arches) is the 


they 
d the 
d; of 


Tree Or 


chief and moſt ancient Conſiſtory belonging to the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and it is fo called from 
the Arches of the Church where the Court is kert, 
namely, Bow-Church in London. . 

ARCHEUS, with the Paraceifians, is the Prin- 
on of Lite, Health and Vigour in any Animal 

Y. 

ARCHIPEL4GUS, in Geography, is 2 pat 
of the Sea containing many {mall Iſlands one ne 
another, and conſequently ſeveral little Seas deno- 
minated from thoſe Iflands ; as the Grecian Arcbi- 
peiago or Egean Sea, 

ARCHITECTONICK, is chat which builds: 
thing up regularly according to the Nature 
Properties of it. Thus that plaſtick Nature, 
Power, Spirit, or whatever it be called, wh 
hatches the Ova of Females into living Creatures 
of the ſame Species, is by ſome called the Aebi. 
teftonich Spirit. 

ARCHITECTURE. is the Art or Science c 
Building, and is uſually divided into Civi and M. 
litary ; Civil ArchiteRure teaches how to make : 


ny kinds of Buildings, Palaces, Churches or ff” 
the 


| Courle of Judgment, to hear and determine . 
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1 he Explanation of the Plate for the Five 


222 


Orders of Architecture. 


In the Tuſcan Column. 

The Ovolo or Egg: In the Jonick and 
Corinthian Orders, and every where 
by ſome tis called the Echinus. The 

. French call it the Quart de rond. 

3 The Aſtragal or Baguette, as the French 

call it: The Iraliaus the Tondino or 

Round; below which is a ſmall Liſt, 

Reglet or Fillet. : 

e Is the Crows, the French call it the Lar- 

mier. 

e The Liſt or Fillet under that. 

„ The Gala or Talon in French. 

ꝓ The Lift of the Gala. 

H The Friese. 

j Tbe Liſt of the Architrave. 

„ The Architrave. 

The Lift of the Abacus. 

m The Abacas Cymatium or Saillou, as the 

French call it. 

u The Ovolo or Echinus. 

o The Liſt, Ring or Fillet under that. 

y The Freize of the Capital: The French 

* call it the Gorgerin or Collarin. 

9 The Aſtragal of 

r The Conge or Ceinture, as the French 

call it; or of the Neck of the Column. 

s The Body of the Column; in French the 

| Fuſtor Vif. 

|; The Liſtel of the Baſe, or the Nether- 

band or Swath. | 

The Tore, or the Gros Baton, in French. 

w The Plinth. 

* The Riglet, Lift or Fillet, 

The Gala reverſed, or the Talon. 

| = The Ring, Lift or Fillet. 

B The Dieof the Baſe. 

2 The Reglet or Fillet. 

3 Ihe Baſe of the Pedeſtal; in French 

| the Zycle. | 

In the Dorick Colams. 

a The Gala, ſometimes the Grove or 
hollowing of the upper Lift. 

The Dentils or Teeth. 

c The Capital of the Trygiph. 

« The Trygliph, of which thoſe Parts 
that are framed inwards or hollowed, 
are called Flutes: And the Square of 
the Freizebetween the Tygliph is cal- 
led the Metops, as r ; and ſometimes 


the outermoſt towards the Righ-hand 
is called a Demi-Metops. 

e The Cymatiamor Bandelette. 

The Gattæ or Drops. 

g The Platteband or Face. 

h The Reglet. 

i The Talon or Gala. 

The Ovolo or Echinus. 

Three Annulets or Fillets. 

m The Frieze, Gorgerin or Collarin. 

S The Faſt, Shaft or Body of the Pillar. 

o The Liſtel. 

p The Tore. 

7 The Pinth. 

7 The Fillets and Gala. 

B The Dze of the Baſe. 

t The Fillets or Reg lets of 

# The Baſe of the Pedeſtal. 


In the Tonick Column, the Things in which 
it a:ffers from the former, are theſe, 

1. The Firſt Scotia. 

2. The Second Scotia. 

3. The Bands or Canal of the Yolate. 

4. The Volutæ. 

5. The Firſt or Little Face. 

6. The Second or Middle Face. 

7. The Third or the Great Face. 

9. The Figure of Eggs carved there. 


In the Corinthian Column, the Things pe- 


cultar are. 


L.A Tore, Reglet and Gala finely wrought. 
2. A KReglet and Aſtragal, with 


3. Frieze about it. 


4, 5, 6. The Ranks or Rows of Leaves, 
ſome ſay of the Acanthus or Great Dock, 
others of Olive, and others of Palm. 

8. The Abacus of the Capital. 

9. The Flower. 


In the Compoſite Order. 

| The Peaeſtal of this Column, isthe ſame 
with that of the Corinthian, except in 
the Members of theCymatiumand Baſe. 

And the Compoſite Capital differs from the 
Corinthian only in this, That it hath 
Volutæ or Scrolls like the Ionick, when 
the Corinthian hath curled Stalks; and 
therefore *tis called Compoſite, becauſe 
compoſed of the Ionick and Corinthian 


together. 
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the beſt way to fortify Cities, Camps, Sea-Ports, 
or any other Places of Strength. | 

The Aricients at ſeveral Times, and on ſeveral 
Occaſions, eftabliſh'd 5 Orders of Architecture, 
that is, 5 ſorts of Pillars, viz, the Tuſcan, the Do- 
rick, the Jonick, the Corinthian, and the Compoſite 
or Reman Order, (which ſee under theſe Words). 
The Difference between which Orders conſiſts in 
the Column, with its Baſe and Capital, and the En- 
tablature, that is, the Architrave, Friſe and Cornice ; 
for theſe are the Parts which conſtitute the Order, 
and each owe hath its proper and peculiar Mea- 

8.5 

W theſe 5 Ancient Orders, ſome Authors 
mention two more, as that of the Caryarides and 
the Perſick,, (which ſee). ; 

The Rules of Architecture require, That in a 
well built Fabrick there ſhould be Solidity, Con- 
venience and Beauty; to which ſome Writers add, 


ny: And theſe Eight, they ſay, make the neceſſa- 
ry Parts of Architetture. So/idity, implies the 
Choice of a good Foundation, and good ſound 
Materials to work with, Convenience conſiſts in ſo 
ordering and diſpoſing the Parts of an Edifice, 
that they may not hinder or embaraſs one another. 
Beauty is that agreeable Form and pleaſing Appea- 
rance which it exhibits to the Eye of the Spectator, 
Oraer (they ſay) gives each Part of the Building 
a convenient Bigneſs, whether we donſider them 
| apart, or with Relation to the Whole, And Di- 
| ſpoſition they make the due Ranging and agreeable 
| Union of all the Parts. 

| Proportion, is the Relation that all the Work 
hath to its Parts, and which every one ſeparately 
E hath tothe Idea of the Whole: For among Works 
| that are perfect, from any particular Part we may 
make a certain Judgment of the Greatneſs of the 
| whole Work : v. gr. the Diameter of a Pillar, or 
| the Length of a Trighph, gives us a right Idea 
of the Whole to which they belong. And ro ex- 
| preſs the Relation that many things have to one a- 
| nother, as to their Greatneſs, and the different 


| thole three Words; Proportion, Eurithmy and 
| Symmetry; the two laſt of which are of much 
| the ſame Senſe with the firſt, 
Decorum or Decency comes next to be conſidered, 
| which conſiſts in making the whole Aſpect of the 
| Fabrick ſo correct, that nothing ſhall appear but 
| what is founded upon, and approved by ſome Au- 
| thoriry : And they ſay, Decorum reaches you to 
have a Regard to theſe 3 things, Deſign, Cuſtom 
and Nature, The Regard to Deſign makes us 
choole (for Inſtance) other Diſpoſitions and Pro- 
portions for a Palace than a Church. The Re- 
ſrect we pay to Cuſtom, makes us adorn the Por- 
ches and Entries into ſuch Houſes as are within 
Rich and Magnificent, And the Regard we have 
tothe Nature of the Places, makes us pirch upon 
diſſerent 1 for different Parts of a Build- 
aug: As for Example, we expoſe Bed- Chambers 
and Libraries to the Morning Sun: Winter Apart- 
ments to the Miſt, and Cloſets of Pictures, e. 
tote North, becauſe they require an equal Light. 
Oecenomy reaches the Architect (they ſay) to 
have regard to the Expences that are to be made, 
ind the Quality of the Materials, near the Places 
"ere he builds, and to take his Meaſures rightly 
er the Order and Diſpoſition; viz. to give cke 
wick a convenient Form and Magnitude. 


Order, Diſpeſition, Proportion, Decorum and Oecono- | 


8 


number of their Parts, Vitruvius indifferently uſes 


| ARCHITRAVE, is the chief Beam in any 


Building, and the firſt Member of rhat which 1s 
called rhe Entablature, viz, that part of a Stone 
Pillar which is above the Capital, and below the 
Frize, And tis called the Reaſon- Piece or Maſter- 
Beam in Timber Buildings; but in Chimneys it is 
called rhe Mantle-Piece, and over the Jambs of 
Doors or Lintels of Windows Hyperthyron. The 
Greeks called it the Epiſtyle, 

ARCIICK CIRCLE, is a Leſſer Circle of 
the Sphere drawn on the Globe, parallel ro the 
Equator, and at 23*. 3o'. diſtant from the North 
Pole of the World, from whence it rakes irs Name, 
This, and its oppoſite the Antarctick, are called 
the two Po ar Circles, They may be conceived to 
be deſcribd by the Motion of the Poles of the E- 
cliptick round the Poles of the Equator, or of the 
World. 

ARCTOPHYLAX, ſee Bootes. 

ARCTOS MINOR, the fame with Urſa Minor. 

ARCTURUS, a fixed Star of the firſt Magni- 
tude placed in the Skirt of Argophylax : Its Lon- 
gitude is 199*. 390. Latitude 31*. 2!. Righs Aſcen- 
ſion 2109, 13!, and Declination 20*. 580, 

ARDENT SPIRITS, in Chymiftry, are ſuch 
Spirits as being diſtilled from fermented Vegeta- 
ble, will take fire and burn, as Spirit of Wine, 
Brandy, Aqua Vitæ, Se. They are uſally diſtil- 
led in an Alembick, or in a Copper Body with its 
Moor's Head and Refrigeratory. 

ARDOR VENTRICULI, is the Diſeaſe com- 
monly called the Heart- burning 

ARDOR URINE, is the ſame with Dyſuri a. 

AREA, of any Figure in Geometry, is its Inter- 
nal Capacity or Superficial Content reckoned in 
the Square Parts of any Meaſure ; as if a Field 
be in the Form of a Square, and its Side be 40 
Yards in length, its Area or Superficial Content 
will be 1600 ſquare Yards : Or will contain 1600 
little Squares, each of which is a Yard every 
way. 


Problems, To find the Area of all forts of 
Plane Figures. 


1. For a Sjuare or Rectangle, multiply one Side 
found in any known Meaſure by another: The 
Product is the true Aren. The Reaſon of which 
you have under Multipltcation in Geometry : 
which lee, 


2. For all Parallelograms, multiply the Perpen: 
dicular let fall from any ſide, by the fide it falls 
upon; and the Product is the Area. Becauſe all 


ſuch Figures are equal to Rectangles of the ſame 
or equal Baſe and Altitude. 


3. For all Plane Triangles, multiply half the Per- 
pendicular let fall from an Angle, by the oppoſite 
fide, or half that fide by the Perpendicular, and 

the Product is the true Area ; becauſe Triangles 

are the Halves of Parallelograms of the ſame of 
equal Bales and Altitudes. 
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4. For a Trapezium, where two Sides are Pa- 
rallel, multiply the Sum of the Parallel Sides (ö 
and 4) by half (p) rhe Perpendicular, 


5. For any other Trapezium, or any Multangular 
Plane Figure, reſolve it Diagonally into Triangles ; 
and add the Area's of thoſe Triangles (found by 
the 3d Problem) into one Sum ; which will be the 
true Area of the whole. Thus, ſuppoſe a Trape- 
zium whoſe Sides are not parallel, divide it into 
two Triangles by a Diagonal, and let fall a Per- 

ndicular from the other Angles thereto; then 
multiply the whole Baſe by half the Sum (or 
half the Baſe by the whole Sum) of the Perpen- 
diculars, the Product is the Area, 


Baſe 14, its half 7 
Sum of the Perpend. 11, its half 5,5. 


14 11 

5,5 7 

70 77 Area 77. 
70 
77 


6. For all Regular Figures or Polygons, multiply 
che half Sum of all the Sides by the length of a 
Line drawn from the Center to the Middle of any 
one Side, the Product gives the Area. 

Becauſe that Line will be equal to the height of 
each Triangle in the Polygon, and their Baſes will 
be alſo equal, becauſe they are Sides of a Regular 
Polygon, 


| 


Thus in a Hexagon, whoſe Side is 8 Yards, 


and the Diftance from the Center t 5 the Middle 
of any of the Sides 10 Yards. 

The Sum of the Sides is 6 X 8 = 48, whoſe 
half is 24, which multiplied by 10, produces 245 
Yards, the Area of the Hexagon. | 


7. For all Circles, multiply half the Circumſe- 
rence by the Radius, becauſe every Circle is equal 
to a Rectangle A, one of whoſe Leg3 is the Peri. 
phery, and the other the Radius, as Urchimede: 
hath demonſtrated. For Practice, meaſure the 
Semi- diameter, then ſay, As 1000: 3141 :: So 
is the Semi-diamerer : To the Circumference: 
which found, multiply by half the Diameter (ot 
Radius) the Product is the Area. | 


8. For a Sector of a Circle, multiply the Radiy, 
or one of its Legs by half rhe Arch (or half the 
Radius by the whole Arch) the Product gives the 
Content. | | 


9: For all Segments of Circles, find the Area d 
the Sector inſiſting on the Ark, and alſo the 4 
of the Triangle, and ſubſtract that of the Tring 
from that of the Sector, the Remainder is the 4 
of the Segment. 


10. For an Ellipſis, multiply the longeſt Diame- 
ter by the ſhorteft, and extract the Square Rom 
of the Product, it gives the Diameter of a Circ, 
whoſe Area is equal to the Area of the Ellipſi; be 
cauſe the Diameter of ſuch a Circle is a mean 
Proportional between the Diameters of the Eli. 


11. For a Parabola, multiply the entire Ord: 
nate by the Abſciſſa or intercepted Ax; then 
ble that Product, and divide the whole by 33 the 
Quotient is the Area. 

AREOLA PAPIL ARIS, a darkiſh colout 
Circle abour the Nipple, 


Silver C 
that ir d 
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AREOMETER, is an Inſtru- 
ment to meaſure the Gravity of 
Liquor. Tis uſually made of a 
thin fine Glaſs of this Figure, 
and ſealed at the Top, there be- 
ing firſt as much running Mer- 
cury put into it, as will ſerve to 
keep it ſwimming in an erect 
Pofition. The Stem is divided 
into Degrees, and by the depth 
of its deſcent into any Liquor, 1ts 
Lightneſs is concluded; for that 
Fluid or Liquor in which it finks 
leaſt, muſt be heavieſt, and that 
in which it ſinks loweſt, will be 


» 
lighteſt. 


AREOSTYLE, in Architecture, is a Building 
E wherethe Columns ſtand a little too thick, as ſome 
e ſay; or as the French Dictionary of Arts and Scien- 
ces expreſſes it, Loin a loin, that is, at a convent 
ent diſtance. a 
AREOTECTONICKS, is that part of Fortifi- 
cation an d Military Architecture which teaches 
| how to attack ſafely, and to fight an Enemy ad- 
vantageoufly. | 
| AREOTICK MEDICINES, are ſuch as open 
the Pores of the Skin, and render them large enough 
| for the Morbifick Matter to be carried off by 
Sweat, or inſenſible Tranſpiration. B anchard. 

ARGEMA, a little Ulcer of the Eye in the 

Circle of the Ir, having its Seat in a part of the 
White, and alſo ſome part of the Black of the 
Eye. Blanchard. 
ARGENT, the Name in Heraldry of the 
white Colours which is uſed for Gentlemen, 
Knights and Baronets: But Barons, and all No- 
bles, have the white Colour called Pearl, as all 
Sovereign Princes have it called Luna: Without 
| either this or Or, the Heralds ſay, there can be 
no good Armory. This is expreſſed in Engrav- 
ing, by the Parts being lefr plain withour any 
Strokes from rhe Graver. 

ARCO NAVIS, a Southern Conſtellation con- 
| fiſting of 42 Stars. 
| ARGUMENT, in Aftronomy is an Ark by 
| which we ſeek another Ark unknown, and pro- 

portional to the firſt ; as the | 

ARGUMENT of INCLINATION, is an 
Ark of the Orbit intercepted between the Node 
aſcending, and the Place of the Planer from the 
Sun, being numbred according to the Succeſſion 
of the Signs. 

ARGUMENT of the Moon's Latitude, is her 
diſtance from the Dragon's Head and Tail, viz. 
where the Orbit of the Moon in two Points Dia- 
metrically oppoſite, is interſected by the Ecliptick, 
whereby we find our the Quantity of the real 
Obſcuration in Eclipſes, or how many Digits are 
darkened. 

ARGYROCOMUS, according to ſome Wri- 
ters, is a Silver- coloured Comer differing very little 
irom the Solar Comet, except that it is of a brighter 
Silver Colour, and ſhines with fo great a Luſtre 
that it dazles the Eyes of the Beholders. 

ARIES, a Conſtellation of Stars drawn on the 
Globes in the Figure of a Ram: Tis the firſt of 


the 12 Signs of the Jodiacł, and is mark d thus V, 
and conſiſts of 19 Stars, | 
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| ARISTA, in Botany, ſignifies that long flender 
Needle-like Beard which grows out from the 
Husk of Corn or Graſs : By ſome tis called the 
Amn. 

ARITHMETICK, is the Art of numbring 
truly ; or, as ſome define it, the Science of di- 
ſcrete Quantity: Tis divided into two general 
Branches; Common Arithmetick, and Algebra: 

ARITHMETICAL COMPLEMENT, of a 
Logarithm, is what that Logarithm wants of 
10,0000000, That the Arithmet. Complement of 
7.1079054 is 2,8920946, where each Figure bur 
the laſt is raken from 9, and that from 10. 

ARITHMETICAL PROGRESSION, 
Proportion, ſee the Word Progreſſion. 

ARK, the ſe me with Arch, which ſee. | 

ARK of DIRECTION or Progreſſion, in A- 
ftronomy, is that Ark of the Xodiack which a Pla- 
net appears to deſcribe when its Motion is for- 
ward according to the Order of the Signs. 

It is alſo in the Prolemaick Syſtem, the Ark of 
the Epicicle, which a Planer deſcribes when it is 
Progreſſive according to the Order of the Signs. 

ARK of RETROGRADATION, is that 
which a Planet deſcribes when it is Retrograde, or 
moves contrary to the Order of the Signs. 

ARK of the Firſt and Second Station, is the Ark 
w hich a Planer deſcribes in the former or the latter 


Semi-circumference of his Epicicle when it appears 
Stationary. 


ARMARIUM UNGUENTUM , the ſame 
with the Hyplo, Chryſma, Magnets Microcoſmicwu ; 
or a Weapon Salve, whereby Mounds, as they 
pretend, may be cured at any diſtance, by drei- 
ſing the Weapon only. They preſcribe ir to be 
made of the Fleſh of a Man hanged, or which di- 
ed ſome ſuch violent Death, at the Increaſe of rhe 
Moon, and in a good Sign, Sc. according to the 
fooliſh and wicked Superſtition of Aſtrologers. 
See a good Refuta ion of this Impoſture, and of 
the Arguments brought for it, by the Author of 
Philaſophiæ Meſaice, in  Athan, Kircher de mag- 
nete, Lib. 3. pars vii. 

ARMED, is ſaid at Sea of a Man of War fir: 
ted out and provided in all reſpects. Alſo a Croſ3- 
Barr-Shot is (aid to be Armed, when ſome Rope- 
Yarn, or the like, is rowled round about one end 
of the Iron-Barr which runneth through the Shot, 
both that the Shot may be the better rammed down 
into the Gun; and alto chiefly, leaſt the ſharp end 
of the Bar ſhould catch into any Honey Combs 
within the Cylinder of the Piece. 

A Load-ſtone is alſo ſaid to be Armed, when it 
is capped or caſed, or {er in Iron; in order to make 
ir up the greater Weight, and alſo ro diſtinguiſh 
readily its Poles. Kircher, in his Book de Mas- 
nete, tells us, That the beſt way to arm a 7 
ſtone, is to drill a Hole through the Stone from 
Pole to Pole, and in that to place a Steel Rod of 
a moderate length; which Steel Rod will, he 
ſaith, at the end, take up more Weight, than the 
{ame Stone armed the common way can do; as he 
{aw tried at Rome. | 

. ARMED, is the proper Term in Heraldry for 
Blazoning the Beaks and Feer of Cocks, and all 
Birds of Prey ; and theſe are always painted of a 
different Colour from the Bird it ſelf, and therefore 
they ſay he beareth a Cock, or a Falcon Armed 
Or, Gules, &c. 


ARMILLARY SPHERE, is when the greater 


or 


| and leſſer Circles of the Sphere being made of 
H 2 Braſs. 
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Braſs, od, Paſt- board, &c, are put together in 
their natural Order, and placed in a Frame, to 
as to repteſent the true Poſition and Motion of 
thoſe Circles. 


See the Figure following. 


ARMONIACK SALT, lee Sa! Armoniack, 

ARMONIACK Volatile Spirit, fee Volatile 
Spirit of Sal Armonick. 

ARMORY, the ſame with Heraldry, being 
the Art of truly Blazoning and Marſhelling all 
Coats of Arms, and appropriating them to their 
proper Bearers. 

AROMATICK, the ſame with Odoriferous, 
or Sweet Scented, 

AROMATICK Volatile Salt, 
dal Volatile Oleoſum, which ſee. | 

AROMATIZATION, or Aromatizing of Me. 
dicines, is mingling them with a due Proportion 
of Aromatick Spices, &c. in order to make them 
more grateful and uſeful. 

ARQUEBUSE, or Harquebuſs, is a large Hand- 
Gun ſomething bigger than our Muſquer ; by ſome 
tis called a Caliever. 

ARRAIGN, is to pur a thing in order, or in his 
Place, 

ARRAIGNE the A/ixe, is to cauſe the Tenanr 
to be called, to make the Plainr, and to ſer the 
Cauſe in ſuch order as the Tenant may be enforc- 
ed to anſwer thereto. 

Alſo a Priſoner is ſaid to be arraign'd, when he 
is indicted and pur to his Tryal. | 

ARRAY, (in Law) is the ranking or ordering a 
Jury orInqueſt of Men that are Impannelled upon 
any Cauſe. | 

ARRENTATION, fignifies the licencing an 
Owner of Lands in the Foreſt ro encloſe them 
(with a Hedge and a little Dirch) under a yearly 
Rent. 

Saving of the Arrentat ion, is the ſaving Power 
to give ſuch Licences for a yearly Rent. 

ARRERAGES, are Duties behind unpaid after 
the Days and Times in which they are due, and 
ought to have been paid, whether they be Rents 
of a Mannor, or any other thing reſerv'd. 

ARREST, is when one is legally raken and re- 
ſtrain'd from his Liberty. 

ARRESTANDIS bons ne diſſipanter, is a Writ 
which lies for him whole Cattel or Goods are tak- 
en by another, who, during the Controverſy, 
doth, or is like to waſte or conſume them, and will 
hardly be able to make Satisfaction for them af- 
terwards. 


ARRESTANDO ipſum qui pecuni am recepit ad 


the ſame with 


ſalio. 


proficiandum in obſequium Regs, c. is a Writ that 


* 


lieth for the Apprehenſion of him that hath rake; 
Preſt-money towards the King's Wars, and hidee 
himſelf when he ſhould go. 

ARRESTO fatto ſuper bons mercatorum alieni. 
genorum, is a Writ that lies for a Deni xon again 
the Goods of Strangers of another Country, found 
within the Kingdom, in Recompence of Goods 
raken from him in that foreign Country, after 
denial of Reſtitution This, among the Civilian; 
is called Clarigatio, but now barbarouſi Rey; 


ARRETTED, (in Law) is he that is conyers: 
ed before any Judge, and charged with a Crime 

ARRIERE-GARDE, ſee Rear-Guard. 
" ARSENAL, is a Royal or Publick Magazine 
or Place appointed for the making and keeping 
of all Arms neceſſary either for Defence or A 
ſault. 

ARSIS & THESIS, are certain Terms in My. 
ſical Compoſition; as where a Point being inyer. 
ed, is ſaid to move per Arfin & Theſin, that is to 
ſay, where a Point riſeth in one part, and falls in 
another; or on the contrary, where it falls in one 
part, and riſeth in another; whence is produced a 
very agreeable Vatiety. 
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ARTERY : There are three kinds of Duc; I 
in an Animal Body which bear the Name of 4. M 
tery, the Aſperia Arteria or Trachea, the Arteri, 
Pulmonars or Vena Artericſa ; both which ſee: * 
And moſt properly, the Aorta or great Arten = 
which carries the Spirituous Blood from che leſt ON 
Ventricle of the Heart by its Branches, to al _ 
Parts of the Body; Thx, and its Ramificaticns r 
are the only true Arteries, The Word Artery, ſome R. 
ſay, is derived from 473 23 aipdy, becauſe 'is ay 
continually riſing or moving with a Pulſe like Mo. 2 
tion; and may be defined to be an Organical and les 
Similar Parr, oblong and round, appointed to cot 1 
vey Spirituous Blood to all Parts of the Body. 1 

The greateſt Aorta in the whole Body is the 4 er 
orta, for that Reaſon often called the Arteria my- Ret 
na; and from it all the Arterie, in the whole Body ; 
are derived, except the Arteria Pulmonars, A of t 
brief Account of which, and how they ſprug Mu 
from the Aorta, I ſhall here ſubjoin. * 

Before it comes out of the Pericardiu , it ſends A 
out ſometimes one, bur oftner two ſmall Arteria, Area 
on each fide one, which compaſs the BH of the Thar, 
Heart like a Garland in their Circuit, ſending A: 
down divers Twigs lengthways on the Bean; ſcend 
and theſe are called the Arteriæ Coronaria, When Fa Ja 
theſe two ſmall Arteries have encompaſſed the Ba 0 . 
ſis and meet, they inoſculate one with another, 10 
but not with the Veins : Ar their riſe out of tt the » 
Aorta, there is a Valve to hinder the Reflux of tie ſulta; 
Blood into the Aorta. Theſe Coronary Arteties * 
Dr. Rwſch obſerves, ſend Branches to the Avic 07H 
and to the very Subſtance of the Heart it ſell, and on eac 
to the Root of the Trunk of the Aorta. Jaws 

The aſcending Trunk then running up under are 4 
the Vena Cav, lies upon the Wind- pipe, and pte Branc| 
ſently ſendeth forth two large Branches, whe The 
of one paſſeth to the Right, the other to the the M 
Arm : They are called Rami ſubclavii, becaui Lips, 
they march under the Calvicu'e ; and as {001 1 of the 
they are gone out of the Breaſt, are called 4 The 
lares, The Right is the larger, and riſing high more 
goes a more direct way towards the Right AM to. dhe 
the Left is leſs, and riſing lower, aſcends — Parts « 
obliquely rowards the Left Arm, The} * the up 
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out: ſeveral Branches both from their lower and 
upper fade. 


10 the neighbouring Muſcles and ſpinal Marrow. 
Theſe ſometimes are propagated from the Cer- 


the Vertebræ. 1 

From the upper fide of each Subclavian — 
firſt the Mammari, which deſcends towards the 
Breaſt through the Muſcles that fill up the Inter- 
ſtices of the Carrilages of the true Ribs; and a 
conſiderable Branch of each deſcending out of 
the Thorax by the Sides of the Cartilago enſifor- 
mu, run down the Abdomen under the Muſcu/: 
Reti i, ſpreading there into many Twigs, which 
are ſaid to inoſculate with the Extremities of the 
like Twigs of the Epigaſtrick Artery aſcending. 
But that Opinion is ſo oppoſire to the Circulation 
of the Blood, that it is impoſſible to be true; for 
no Blood can aſcend by the Mammariæ, nor de- 
ſcend by theſe aſcending Twigs of the Epiga- 

riæ. 

4 The next is Cervicals (otherwiſe called Vette- 
lralu) which ſendeth Slips to the Vertebræ and 
Muſcles of the Neck, at whoſe ſeventh Vertebra 
it enters in by the Holes of the tranſverſe Pro- 
ceſſes, and piercerh the Membrane that in- 
veſts the Spinal Marrow, beſtowing Twigs both 
on the Membrane and Marrow, and runs up 
therewith in at the great Hole of the Occipur, 
and being enter'd the Skull, both Branches (the 
Right and Left) join under the Medulla Oblon- 
gata, and then are divided into innumerable 
moſt ſmall T wigs, which make wonderful Net- 
ike Plexus in the Pia Mater about the Cerebel- 
lum, and run into the Subſtance of the Cerebel- 
lum it ſelf ; and ſome of them being united 
with thole of the Carotides, make part of the very 
ete mirable. 

The third Artery that riſeth out of the upper fide 
of the Subclavianis Muſcula, which is ſpent on the 
Muſcles of the Neck, and ſometimes alſo on ſome 
of the Arm. 

After the Subclavians have had all theſe Pairs of 
Arteries going out of them, they paſs out of the 
Thorax, and begin to be called Axillar. 

Ar rhe ſame Place, or very near, where the a- 
ſcending Trunk of the Aorta ſends out the Subcla- 
vians hdeways, the remainder of it is divided in- 
to two, called Carotides, which aſcend directly 
vppards (though the Right ſometimes arile from 
the right Subclavian). Theſe, at their riſe, are 
ſuſtained by the Thymws ; and having beſtowed 
Twigs on the Larynx, Tongue, the Muſcles of the 

O: Hyoides, and the neighbouring Gland, pals up 
on each Side by the ſides of the Wind-pipe to the 
Jaws, with the Internal Jugular Vein, and there 
are each ſubdivided into the External and Internal 
Branches, 

he External is ſmaller, and is diſperſed into all 
the Muſcles of the Checks, Fore-head, Temples, 
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ips, and, in general, through all the out 
of the Head - Face, , "INT 


The Internal, which is larger, ſends forth ſome 
more Twigs to the Lar1ynx, Tongue, Sc. as alſo 
to the Glands behind the Ears, and the ſpongy 


me upper Jaw, and beſtows a ſmall Slip on the 


From the Lower proceeds the Superiour Inter- 
coſtal, which runs along the Interſtices or Inter- 
vals of the four uppermoſt Ribs, and ſends Slips 


vical Arteries coming out through the Holes of 


arts of the Palate and Noſe. Then ir entreth | 


ot of each Tooth (as the External did on the | 


Roots of the Teeth of the lower Jaw) whereby 
ſharp Humours flowing in. upon them, ſomerimes 
ak a very painful I ooth-ach, The remainder 
of it climbs upon the Skull, being about the Ba- 
is divided into two Branches: The let and hin- 
der whereot having ſent one Slip to the inner 
Muſcles of the Neck, and another through the 
Hole of the uppermoſt Vertebra into the Mem- 
brane that inveſts the Spinal Marrow, aſcending 
farther, enters the Skull, at the Hole by which 
the fixth Pair of Nerves (commonly ſo called) 
comes out, and creeping along the Dura Mater, 
ends near its Sinus (which yer ſome ſay it en- 
ters. The larger Branch, trending upwards, is 
carried through the bony Channel in the Wedge- 
like Bone, with a winding Duct to the Seda equi- 
na; at whoſe Baſi:, after it has ſent out a Twig 
on each Side into the Dura Mater, it opens it ſelf 
into many ſmall Slips, which being interwoven 
with thoſe of the Cervical Artery (above-menti- 
oned make the Rete mirable, which is more ob- 
ſervable in Beaſts than in Men. Yer it is nor all 
ſpent on the ſaid Slips, bur perforating the Dura 
Mater, it enters the Pia Mater with two norable 
Branches, which being divided into very ſmall 
Twigs, are mingled with thoſe of the Cervical 
Artery, with which they paſs our of the Skull, and 
accompany the Spinal Marrow even to the Loins : 
Afterwards it ſends a ſmall Branch through the ſe- 
cond Hole of the Wedge-like Bone with the Op- 
tick Nerve, out of the Skull to the Eye; and yer 
{till ſupplying more T wigs to the Subſtance of the 
Brain and Pia Mater, and being united with ſome 
other Twigs of Cervical Artery, it makes the 
Plexus Choroides, | 

The deſcending Trunk of the Aorta, which is 
larger than the aſcending, goes down by the Gul- 
ler ro which it cleaveth. And hence is a Man that 
is hor, ſo much cooled with a draught of coo! 
Drink; for the Gullet being cooled thereby, the 
Blood in the Horta contiguous to it, muſt needs 
be cooled likewiſe, 

Before it arrive at the Diaphragm it ſends our 
of its hinder fide the inferiour Intercoſtals, which 
run along the Inrerſtices of Eight or Nine of the 
lower Ribs, namely, thoſe which the Superiour 
Intercoſtals did not fupply. They likewiſe ſend 
Sprigs by the Ho'es of the Vertebra, made for the 

erves, to the Marrow of the Back, and to the 
Mulcles which reſt upon the Verrebre, and allo to 
thoſe of rhe Thorax. Sometimes above this, and 
ſometimes below ir, there ariſeth alſo out of the 
hinder part of the Aorta and Artery called Bronchia- 
lu, firſt found our and ſo named by Frederick Ruych, 
which accompanies all the Bronchi: of the Wind- 

ipe. 
g When it comes to the Midriff, there ſprings out 


of it the Phrenicæ, one on each ſide; theſe run- 


ning all through the Diaphragm, paſs up into the 
Mediaftinum, and ſometimes into the Pericardium. 
Then having penetrated the Midriff it deſcends 
in one Trunk to the fifth Vertebra of the Loins; 
in which Paſſage it firſt ſendeth forth the C æliaca, 
which ariſeth ſingle, and is ſo called, becauſe it 
ſendeth Twigs ro the Sromach. This ſpringeth 
from the fore-part of the Trunk at the ficſt Verte- 
bra of the Loins, and deſcending under the hollow 
of the Liver, upon the Trunk of the Vena Porta, 
it is divided into two Branches, the Right and Left, 
The Right which is the ſmaller, a cending, pro- 
duces in its upper part the Gaſtrica dextra, that 
comes 
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comes to the Pylorus, whence Spigelias calls it Py- | 


lorica : And beſides, the Cy/?ic.e gemelle, which are 
very ſmall, and are diſperſed through the Gall 
Bladder. And our of its lower fide there ſpring ; 

1. Epiplos dextra, which runs through the right 
fide of the inner or hinder Leaf of the Caul and 
and the Colen that it is annexed to. 

2. Inteſtinalis, beſtow'd on the Duodenum and 
beginning of Fejunum . 

-j 3 dextra, on the right fide (to 
the middle) of the bottom of the Stomach, and al- 
ſo on the Caul that it is knit to its bottom. 

4. Hepat ice, which are two ſmall ones : Theſe 
are ſpent on the inveſting Membrane of the Liver 
(for its Parenchyma is nouriſhed by the Porta the 
Capſul; Communi, the Gall- Bladder and Porus Bi- 
larins, 

The Remainder of this Right Branch enters the 
Meſentery with many I wigs. 5 

The Left Branch of the Cæliaca, which is call'd 
Splenicus ( ſometimes ſpringing immediately from 
the Horta) is larger than the Right; and as it goes 


towards the Spleen, ir ſenderh forth of its upper 


ſide Gaſtrica major, which after it hath beſtow'd 
a Slip upon the upper and middle part of the Sto- 
mach, is divided into two others; the firſt where- 
of is called Coronaria Stomachica, which  encom- 
paſſes the upper Orifice of the Stomach like a Gar- 
Harry and ſends many Twigs to the Body of the 
Ventricle it ſelf ; the other Gaſtrica ſiniſtra which 
(according to Diemerbroeck) is carried rowards the 
Right Hand into the upper part of the Stomach, 
and to the Pyſorus. Out of its lower fide ſpring, 
firſt Epiplois potica, which runs to the hinder 
Leaf of the Omentum, and the Colon annex d to it; 
ſecondly, Epiplois ſiniftra, which is beſtow d on 
the lower and left fide of the Omentum. 

Juſt as the Splenick Branch is entring into the 
Spleen, there ariſes our of its upper part Vas breve 
arterioſum, which goerh freight to the Left part 
of the bottom of the Somach; arid the Gaſtro- epi- 
plois ſiniſtra, which being ſuſtain d by rhe upper or 
fore- leaf of the Omentum, lends ſome T wigs there. 
to, and alſo to the Left part of the bottom of the 
Stomach, and to both its fre and hinder ſides, then 
ir enters into the Spleen. 

All theſe Arteries ſpring from the Celiaca, and 
accompany the Veins of the Porta of the like deno- 
mination. 

The next that ariſeth out of the Trunk of the 
Aorta is the upper Meſenterick, which ſprings from 
the fore - part of it as the Cæliack did. It accom- 
panies the Vena Meſariaca of the Porta, and runs 
through all the upper part of the Meſentery, and 
beſtows many Branches on the Guts, Fejunum, I- 
leum, and that part of Colon that heth in the right 
Hypochonder. 

Immediately below this, about the ſecond Ver- 
zebra of the Loins, there go our of each fide of the 
deſcending Trunk of the Aorta an Emulgent Ar- 
tery, each of which being after irs riſe divided into 
two, and ſometimes into three Branches, enters 
the Kidney on its own fide. The Right ſprings 
out of it a little lower than the Left: both are ſub- 
divided into innumerable Twigs in the Parenchima 
of the Kidneys, ( all of which are inveſted with 
the Veins in one common Capſula borrow'd from 
the Pe/vis) and their Capillaries end in the Glands, 
wherein the Serum that theſe Arteries bring with 
the Blood is ſeparated there-from, and carried from 


them by the Urinary Siphons into the Pelvs, 


— 


terice preparantes), Theſe go out of the fore · part 
of the Trunk very near together (very ſeldom ei- 
ther of them out of the Emulgents, as the Left 
Spermatick Vein does) and the Right paſſes over 
the Trunk of the Vena Cava: About two Fingers 
| breadth from their riſe they are each joyn'd with 
the Vena preparans of their own fide, and deſcend 
with them, in Men, through the Proceſs of the Pe. 

ritoneum to the Stones, being divided into two 
Branches a little before they arrive at them, one 
of which runs towards the Epididymis, and the o- 
ther to the Teſtes. In Nomen, when they come 
near the Teftes ( or Ovaria ) they are divided alſo 
into two Branches, one whereof goes to the Teſte, 
and the other to the botrom of the Womb, Next 
below the Spermatick ſprings the lower Meſente. 
ric our of the Trunk a little before ir is divided 
into the Rami Iliaci. This entreth the lower Re. 
gion of the Meſentery, and diſtributes many Bran- 
ches to the Left part of the Colon, and to the 


' ſtreighr Gut; and laſtly, deſcending to the An, 


makes the internal Hemorrhoidal Artery, 
| Very near to this, out of the Trunk till ariſe 
the Lumbares, reckon'd four in number: Theſe 
go out of the back- ſide of the Horta, and are di- 
ſtributed, not only to the neighbouring Muſcles 
of the Loine, and to the Peritonæum, but enters in at 
Holes of the Vertebra of the Loins, and run along 
the Membrane that involves the Spinal Marrow 
and penetrates into the Marrow it 2 ö 

Beſides theſe ſome reckon other two, on each 
fide one, call d Muſcule Superiores (which run to 
the Muſcles of the Abdomen) unleſs theſe be two 
of the four call'd Lumbares, 

When the Trunk is deſcended as low as the 
fifth or laſt Vertebra of the Loins, and the top of 
Os Sacrum, it begins to climb upon the Vena Cava, 
under, or behind which it paſſed thus far: But as 
it begins to get upon it, it is divided into two e- 
05 Branches called Rami Iliaci, and at its very 

ivition there ſprings out of it Arteria Sacra, whole 
imall Twigs entring in at the Holes of the Os S4- 
crum penetrate into the Marrow contained in it. 

The Trun kof the deſcending Aorta being di- 
vided into the Rami Iliaci, theſe are ſub- divided 
preſently into the interiour and exteriour Branches. 
From the 3nteriour, which is leſs, proceed three 
others, 

Firſt, The inferiour Muſcula (called otherwiſe 
Glutea) which is beſtow'd on the Muſcles, named 
Glutæi that make the Buttocks, and alſo on the 
lower end of the Iliack Muſcle and the Pſeas. 

Secondly, The Hypogaſtrick, which is large, and 
at the lower end of the Os Sacrum runs to the 
| Bladder and irs Neck, and the Muſcles that co- 
| ver the Oſſa Pubs. In Men it goes alſo along the 
two Nervous Bodies of the Penn as far as tht 
| Glans ; and in Nomen it is diſtributed in numerous 
Branches into the bottom of the Womb and it 

Neck, out ot which, for the greateſt part, iſſue 
the Menſes in their Monthly Purgation. It goes 
alſo to the Podex, where it makes the exte 
FHemorrhoidal Artery. a 
| Thirdly, The Umbilical Artery, which aſcendins 

by the ſides of the Bladder, and being inſerted into 
the Peritoneum, proceeds betwixt the two Mem 
branes thereof to the Navel, out of which it paſſes 
in a Fætus in the Womb, and runs into the Placer 
ta Uterina: But after the Infant is born, when 


| there is no more uſe of it, it cloſes up, and 4 
NO 1 - 


Next to theſe ariſe the Spermatice ( called 4 
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into the nature of a Ligament, in ſome meaſure 
inftaining the ſides of the Bladder, and hindring it 
from preſſing on its Neck. , 

From the Exteriour Branch of the Ramus 1114- 
en two Arteries ariſe. | 

Firſt, The Epigaſtrick, which turning upwards 
on the outſide of the Perironeum runs betwixt it 
and the Muſculi Re#i of the Abdomen as high as 
the Navel, where the Mammary Artery meets it, 
and according to Tradition (though falſe) inoſcu- 

es there with it. 
ny, Pudenda, which ſends forth a notable 
Artery on each fide into the Nervous Body of the 
Penis in Men, and into the Clitorrs in Women. 
Hence it is carried inwards by the joynting of the 
oſſa Pubn to the Pudenda and Groins, and their 
Glands, and is ſpent on the Skin of thoſe Parts, 
and of the Yard, in Men, When all theſe pairs of 
Arteries have ariſen out of the Remi Traci, they 
they run down our of the Abdomen to the Thighs, 
where they begin to be called Crurales. 

ARTERIA VENOSA : See Pulminaria Ar- 


teria. a 
ARTERIOTOMY, is the artificial opening of 


an Artery for the letting of Blood in an inveterate 


Head-ach, Madneſs, Falling ſickneſs, Pain and 


| Inflammarion in the Eyes and Ears, and the SeCti- 
| on is made in the Fore-head, Temples or behind 


the Ears: The manner of ir is thus; after the Li- 


| garure is made in the Arms or Neck, the Artery is 


cut juſt as a Vein is, and when the Blood is emit- 
ted, you apply a very Aſtringent Plaiſter with a 


| Leaden Plate to the Orifice, and then ſwathe it 
| well, Blanchard. 


ARTHRITIS, Morbus Articularis, the Gour, is | 


| aPain in the Joints of the Limbs, ſometimes ac- 
| companied with a miſerable Contraction of the 
| Nerves, Tendons, Ligaments, and thin Membranes 
about the Bones, with Swelling and Redneſs, and 
| now and then with hard chalky Concretions. They 


account it four-fold : Chyragra the Hand Gour ; 
Iſchias, the Gout in or abour the Bone connected 
to the Os Vium, which therefore ſome call the 
Hip-Gour : Gonagra, in the Knees ; and Podagra, 
in the Feer, . 

ARTHRITIS PLANETICA,? the wandring 

ARTHRITIS VAGA, Gour, which 
ges or moves from one Limb to another 

ARTHRITICK, or Arthritical, Gouty, Diſ- 
eaſed in the Joinrs, &9c, 

ARTHRO DI, is the Articulation of one Bone 
into the ſhallow Sinus of another, as the Radius 
receives the Humerus. 

ARTHROSIS, the ſame with Articulation, 

ARTICK POLE, is the North Pole of the 
World. 

ARCTICK CIRLE: See Polar Circle, 

ARTICLE, in Arithmetick, is Ten, with all o- 
ther whole Numbers that may be juſtly divided 
into ten Parts, as 20, 30, 40, Cc, they are ſome- 
og called Decads, and ſometimes Round Num- 

rs. 

ARTICLE, in Grammar, is a ſmall Word or 
Particle uſed ro Decline or Vary the Cates, and 
to diſtinguiſh rhe Genders of Nouns and Pronouns, 
as Hic, Hee, Hoc in the Latin Tongue. 

ARTICULATION, is that part of Grammar 
which treateth, firſt of Sounds and Letters (which 
are called the Elements of Speech) and then of 
the manner of their Combination for the compo- 


ing of Syllables and Words; ſo that he which | 


pronounces his Words clearly and diſtinctly, is 
laid to pronounce them articularely, And ſuck 
Sounds as can be expreſſed by Letters, and which 
form Words, are called Articulate Sounds. 

ACTICULATION, in Anatomy, is a Conjun- 
Ction of the Limbs of an Animal Body, for the 
due performance of Motion: Some make this two- 
fold, viz. Diarthroſis, which is a more looſe, and 
Synarthrofis, which is a more cloſe Conjunction. 

The Term is alſo uſed by the Botaniſts for the 
Joinrs or Knots that are in ſome Siliquæ, as thoſe 
of the Ornithopolium, and in the Roots of the 
Polygonatum, and the Diſtance or' Space between 
Knor and Knor, or Joint and Joint they call the 
Internodium. 

ARTIFICIAL DAV: See Day. 

ARTIFICIA NUMBERS, Secants, Sines and 


Tingents : See Logarithmetical Numbers, Secants, 
Sines and Tangents, 


ARTIFICIAL LINES, on any Sector orScale 
are Lines fo contrived as to repreſent the Loga- 
rithmetick Sines and Tangents, which, by the 
help of the Line 'of Numbers, will folve all Que- 
m_ in Trigonometry, Navigation, &c. tolerably 
exact. 

ARTILLARY, is all forts of great Fire-Arms 
with their Appurrenances ; as Cannons of all forts, 
Mortars, Muskers, Carbines, &c, 

ARYTANOIDES, or Gutturales, are two Car- 
tilages which with others make up the top of the 
Larynx ; and theſe are ſo called, becauſe when 
their Proceſſes are joined together, they repreſent 
the Month of an Ewer (Gutturium) or the in- 
dented Lip of a Cup or Veſſel. 

ARYTANOIDEU,, is the ſmalleſt Muſcle 
belonging to the Larynx; it's in the Opinion of 
ſome, double; dur has always (ſays Mr. Cowper) 
appeared to us fingle, Ir ariſes from the external 
part of one of the Arytenoidal Cartilages, and run-- 
ning tranſverſly, is inſerted to the other. This 
pulls the Aryrenoidal Cartilages nearer each other 
and ſhuts the Rimula adequarely , by forcing 
down the Epiglorzs, which quite cloſes the Glorts; 
ſo that no Air can enter, 

ASAPHY, is a lowneſs of the Voice, proceed- 
ing from an ill Conſtitution, or Contemporation 
of the Organs of Speech. 

ASBESTINE Paper or Cloth. is ſuch as will burn 
in the Fire, be purified by it, and yet not conſume. 
"Tis made of the Asbeſto or Laps Amianthus, and 
is by ſome called Linum Vi vum. 

ASC ARIS, or Aſcarides, are little Worms which 
breed in the Inteſtinum Rectum, and tickle and 
trouble it. by 

ASCENDANT, is that part of the Heavens 
which aſcends, or is coming up above the Hori- 
zon in the Eaſt. 

ASCENSION, is the riſing of the Sun or Star, 
or of any part of the Ejuinottial with it, above 
the Hori on. Deſcenſion is the ſetting of the ſame. 


Thele Afcenſicns and Deſcenſions are either Right or 
Oblique ; which ſee, 


ASCENSIONAL Difference, in Aſtronomy, is 
the Difference between the Right and Oblique A- 
ſcenſion or Deſcenſion ; or, it's the {pace of Time, 


the Sun riſeth or ſerteth betore, or after fix of the 
Clock, 


To find the Aſcenſional Difference Trigonometri- 
cally, having the Latirude of the Place, and the 
Sun's Declination given. 


Say, 
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Say, As the Co- Tangent of the Latitude: Is to 


the Tangent of the Suns Declination :: So is the 
Radius: To the Sine of the Aſcenſional Difference, 


Examp'e Suppoſe the Latitude be 515. 3o/. and 


the Sun's Declination be 9*. oo. 


Then to the Ar. co. of —" 11%. 30!,-- 6699395 


Co-Tangent of 


add the Tangent of- 97. oo. - 9,199712 
Sum is the Sine of 117. 29 = 9,299107 


Which is the Aſcenſional Difference required; and 


being reduced into Time, by allowing 4 Minutes 


of an Hour for every Degree, twill be 44“. 29//, 


ASCII, are the Inhabitants of the Torrid Zone, 


which twice a Year have the Sun (ar Noon) 1n 


their exit, and conſequently, then their Bodies 
caſt no Shadow ; whence comes the Name of A- 


CHI, Gu. 

F ASCITES, is a Dropſie or ſwelling of the Ab- 
domen, and conſequently, of the Scrotum, Thighs 
and Feer, proceeding from a Serous, and ſome- 
times Lymphatick or Chylous Matter, like the 
waſhing of Fleſh, collected in the Cavity of thoſe 
Parts. 


ASCITICK, is he that is affected with the 


Aſcites, 

ASCLEUIAD, a Greek or Latin Verſe of four 
Feet, containing a Spendee, a Coriambus, and two 
Dattyles ; as, 

Sublimi feriam ſidera vertice. 


ASPARAGUS, in Botanicks, fignifies the firſt 


Germen, Sprout or Shoot of a Plant; which is either 


edible by it ſelf, or boiled in Broth : It comes out 
before the Leaves are unfolded, And hence (i. e. 
a oT&pw) the famous Plant of this Name receives 
its Denomination. 


ASPECT, a Term in Aſtronomy, fignifying the 


Situation of the Stars and Planers, in reſpect of 


one another. Ot theſe they uſually reckon five, 

1. The Sextile, when two Stars or Planets are 
60 degr. from one another. 

2. Quartile, when they are 90 degr. diſtant, 

3. The Trine, when they are diſtant 120 Degr. 

4. Oppoſition, when they are 180 diſtanr. 

5. Conjunction, wuen they are both in the ſame 
Degrec. 

Kepler added 8 new AſpeAs more; as the Demi- 
ſextile of 30. the Decile of 360. the Octile of 435. 
the Quintile of 72%. the Tredecile of 1089. the Seſ- 
quartile of 13359 the Biguintile of 1445. and the 
Quincunx of 130%. 

How this Diſtance is reckoned, and on what 
Circle, ſee the Word Secondary Circles, 

ASPERA Arteria, or Trachea, 1s an oblong Pipe 
conſiſting of various Cartilages and Membranes, 
which begins at the I hroar, or lower part of the 
avs, lies upon the Guller, deſcends into the Lungs, 
and is diſperſed by manifold Ramifications or 
Braches through their whole Subſtance : The 
Upper Part is called Larynx,and the lower Bronchus, 
to which Malpighius adds a third, or loweſt, called 
by him Veſiczlar : It is ſubſervient to Speech and 
Reſpiration. | 

T har part of the Aſpera Arteria which is called 
the Bronchus, contains all of it, but the Larynx ; 
being the Body of the Pipe as well before as after 
its Inſertion into the Lungs, all the Cartilages of 
this Bronchus are like the loweſt of the Laynx, to 
which the uppermoſt of the Bronchus adheres. 


— — 


Theſe Cartilages are ſeated one below another ac 
equal Diſtances, and keep in their Places by boch 
the Membranes of the Trachea, which fill up the 
| Interſtices, and tye them one to another like I hy 

ments, Yet theſe Rings have not their Circle — 
tire, but on the backſide of the Bronchus next the 
Guller, that they might give way to the Meat in 
ſwallowing, they paſs into a Membrane, ſo that 
they are in Figure like the Letter C. But this In. 
terſtice in their Circle, which moſt Anatomiſts af. 
firm to be Membranous, Caſp. Bartholin (after his 
Father) ſays, is rather a Carnous Fibres that run 
from one Side or End of the Cartilage acroſs tg 
the other, which, in Expiration (eſpeciall Violent) 
contracting themſelves, draw the Ends of the 
Cartilage towards one another on each Side, and 
thereby ſtraiten the Pipe of the Trachea. 

And though the Cartilages, ſo far as they are 
contiguous to the Gullet (being about twenty in 
number) are thus ſemilunar as it were; yet thoſe 
of the Branches of the Bronchus within the Lungg, 
have no Interſt ice in their Circumference, being 
all Cartilaginous, though not all of a Circular Fi. 
gure, but ſome Four-ſquare, other Triangular, c: 
as Diemerbroeck obſerves, the inner Membrane is 
plentifully beſet with miliary Glands, our of which 
a good part of that mucous Matter that bedaubs 
its Inſide ifſues, for the lubricating of it. The ou- 
ter Membrane helps to connect the Cartilages the 
more firmly one to another, and the whole I. 
chea to the neighbouring Parts, that it may more 
ſafely and firmly deſcend into the Tborax. This is 
much thinner than the other ; for the Inner (ac- 
cording to Dr. alls) has two Rows of Muſcular 
Fibres, the Outer ſtreight, the Inner oblique, the 
Firſt by their Contraction ſhorten the Traches, the 
Larrer ſtraiten ir ; fo that he thinks they aſſiſt Expi- 
ration, eſpecially when it is violent, as Coughing, 
Hawking, or the like. Vet he ſays, this inner 
Membrane has two others growing upon it as it 
were, one Glandulons, and another Vaicular, 
Through this latter do the Blood-Veſſels and Nerves 
every Where run; and the Glands placed in the 


former, receive and keep all the ſuperfluous Moi. 
ſture or Lympha depoſited by the Arteries, which 
the Veins do not imbibe, till they can remand it by 
the Lympheducts (which ſpring from them) orit 
it be over plentiful, ſo that the the Lympheduct 
cannot receive it at all, then it iſſues both our of 


theſe Glands, and out of the Arteries into the Ca- 
vity of the Wind- pipe, and cauſes a Catarrh. But 
the Inſide of this Membrane is naturally moiſt, be- 
ing beſmear d with a fattiſn and muccous Humour, 
to hinder its drying, and to make the Voice ſmooth- 
er; ſo that when this Humour is fretted off in 
Catarrhs, or the Inſide of this Membrane becomes 
rough from any Canſe, the Voice becomes hoarſe; 
and when it is dried by too much Heat, as in Fea- 
vers, it becomes ſqueaking. | 

The Aſpera Arteria has Veins from the external 
Jugulars. Arteries from the Carotides, and from 
the Arteria Bronchials (firſt found our by Fed. 
rick Ruyſch) which ſprings from the backſide of the 
deſcending Trunk of the Aorta, a little above the 
lower Intercoſtals. Nerves it receives from the 
recurring Branches of the par Vagum, which run 
moſtly along its inner Membrane, whence it be- 
comes ſo exquiſitely ſenſible. ü 

When it is deſcended as low as the fourth J, 
telra of the Thorax, it is divided into two Trunks, 
whereof one goes into the right Lobe of the _ 
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the other into the left, and each is preſently again 
divided into two, and thoſe into others, till at laſt 
they end in very {mall Branches, which are diſperl- 
ed among the like Branches of the Pulmonary Ar- 
tery and Vein, and end in and are continued 
with the little Bladders that make up the greateſt 
part of the Bulk of the Lungs. | 22 
ASPERIFOLIZ (Plants) is one of the Divi- 
ons or kinds of Plants: See Plants, N. 11.) 

In this kind of Plants, the Leaves ſtand alter- 
nately, or without any certain order on the Stalks: 
Ihe Flowers are monopetalous, but having the Mar- 
in cut into 5 Diviſions, ſometimes deep, ſome- 
times ſhallow ; and the upper Spike or top of the 
plant is often curved back ſomething like a Scorpi- 
on's Tail. They are called Aſperifolie becauſe 
they are uſually rough leaved, but they are not al- 
ways ſo. After each Flower of this Kind of Plants, 
| there uſually ſucceed four Seeds: There being on- 
ly the Cerinthe reckoned by Mr. Ray to belong to 
this Genus, which hath lels than four Seeds at the 
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Root of each Flower, but that bath but two. 

Tze Herbe Aſperifoliæ are, the Pulmanaria Ma- 
ic: Nec, Cynogloſſa, Borago, Bugloſſa, Anchuſa, Echi- 
is am, Linum Umbilicatum, Heliotropium majus, A- 


parine major, Conſolida major, Litheſpermum, Echi- 
um Scorpoides and Cerinthe. 

EF ASPERITY,jis the inequality or roughneſs of the 
the Surface of any Body, whereby ſome parts of it 
do ſo ſtick out above the reſt, as to hinder one's 
Hand, Sc. from paſſing over it eaſily and freely. 
ASPHYXIA, or a Ceſſation of the Pulſe of the 


c. onole Body, is the higheſt degree of Swooning, 
lar and next to Death. 

che ASP:RATION, or the pronouncing of any Syl- 
the able or Word ſtrongly, with a good deal of Breath 
coi» and ſome Vehemency ; as we do thoſe Words 
ing, which have the Letter H before them, as have, 
ner bear, heat, &c. whereas they are ſounded much 
15 1 ſofter and eaſier without the H; as ear, eat, &c. 
lar, ASPYXIA, a ſenſible decayed Pulſe, the {ame 
rves with Aſplyxia. 

the ASSART, a Term in Law, ſignifying an Of- 
lot- ſence committed in the Foreſt, by plucking up the 


hich Woods by the Roots : Alſo ro make Glades in a 
t by Wood, to grub up or clear a Ground of Buſhes 
orif {Wand Shrubs, Sc. or to lop off the Boughs of a 
ludts Tree, 

t of ASSATION, is a Term in Pharmacy, uſed for 
Ca- a peculiar kind of Decoction or Boiling of Plants, 
Bur ec. in their own juice. 

be- ASSAULT (in Law) fignifies a violent kind of 
Injury offered to a Man's Perſon, of a more large 
extent than Battery; for it may be committed on- 
ly by offering to give a Blow. 

ASSAULT (in the Art of Wat) is taken alſo 
for a general Attack made upon the Fortreſs to get 
Rt by main Force, without defending themſelves 
in the Attack by any Works: The Words are, to 


enal give an Aſſault to ſuch a Place; to be commanded 
rom to the Aſſault ; to ſtand an Aſſault, to ſecond an Aſ- 
edte mult; £0 repulſe an Aſſault ; to carry by Aſſault, &c. 
the nde an Aflault laſts, and both Parties are mixt, 
che ere is no fear of Cannon on either Side, for they 
the are afraid of deſtroying their own Men thereby. 


k ASSETS (in Law) fignifie Goods enough to 

Charge that Burden which lies upon the Execu- 

£ or Heir, in ſatisfy ing the Teſtators or Anceſtors 
ebts or Legacies. 

er IARE, fignifies to draw or drain out 

wr from a Marſhy Ground, 


ASSIGN, (a Law Term) is he that is appointed 
or deputed by another to do any Act, or perform 
any Buſineſs, or enjoy any Commodity: And it is 
either in 3 or in Law. 

ASSIGN in Deed, is he that is appointed b 
Perſon himſelf. * N 

ASSIGN in Law, is he whom the Law fo 
makes, without any appointment of the Perſon, 

ASSIMILATION, is a Term in Anatomy, by 
which they expreſs the Change that is made either 
of Chyle into Blood, or of the Nutritious Juice 
into the Subſtance of an Animal Body. Thus the 
Modern Anatomiſts ſay, Sanguification is not per- 
formed by the Liver only, as the Ancients ſuppo- 
ſed, but by a gradual changing of the Cyle into 
Blood by frequent Circulations, and the manner 
of this Change they call Aſſimilation, 

ASSISA Cadere, in Law, ſignifies to be Non- 
ſuited. 

ASSISA Nocumenti, an Aſſize of Nuiſance. 

ASSISA Continuanda, is a Writ directed to the 
Juſtices aſſigned, to take an Aſſize ſor the continu- 
ance of a Cauſe, where certain Records alledg- 
ed cannot in time be procured by the Party that 
would uſe it. 

ASSIESA Prorozanda, is a Writ directed to the 
Juſtices of Aſſize for the ſtay of Proceedings, by 
reaſon of the King's Buſineſs, wherein the Party is 
employed. 

ASSISE, de mort d anceſtor : See Cofinage. 

ASSISE de utrum, lieth for a Parſon againſt a 
Lay-man, or a Lay-Man againſt a Parſon, for 
Land or Tenement doubtful whether it be Lay- 
fee, or Free-Alms. | 

ASSIZE, in Law, properly fignifies a Writ 
that lies where any Man is pur our of his Lands 
Tenements, or of any Profit to be taken in a cer- 
rain Place, and fo diſſeiſed of his Free-hold. In 
an Aſſize it is needful always that there be one 
Diſſeiſor, and one Tenant, or otherwiſe the Writ 
ſhall abate. 

There is alſo another Aire, called Aſſxe 
Force, and lies where a 12 18 eilt 25 
ments which are deviſable; as in London or other 
Boroughs that are Franchiſes : For there the Te- 
nant ſhall come into the Court of the Town or 
Borough, and enter his Plaint, and accordingly 
ſhall have a Writ directed ro the Mayor or Bay- 
lifis, Sc. and thereupon ſhall paſs a Jury in man- 
ner of Aſſize of Novell Diſſeiſin; and in caſe the 
Officer delay Execution, the Plaintiff ſhall have 
another Hit of Execution, then a ficut alias, and 
after that a Pluries, &c. And from things of this 
Nature being done by the Judges in their Circuits: 
when at any Place they fir to do Juſtice by Com- 
miſſion, that Court or Meeting is called the Aſs 

ſizes. 

Bur beſides this, the Judges of the Aſizes have 
ſeveral other Commiſſions; as, 1. A Commiſſion 
of Oyer and Terminer, directed to them, and to 
many others of the beſt Account in their Circuits: 
but here the Judges are of the Quorum, ſo as er be 
out them there can be no proceeding : By this Com- 
mifſion they enquire into and puniſh Murders, 
Treaſons, Felonies, Sc. 2 They have a Com- 
miſſion of Goal Delivery; this is directed only ro 
themſelves, and the Clerk of the Aſſize Aſſociate; 
and by this Commiſſion they deal with all Priſo- 
ners in Goal, for whatever Offences there com- 


mirted, 3; They have alfo a Commiſſion of Ni /i 
| Prius 


AST 


AST 


Prius, directed to the Judges themſelves and the 
Clerk of the Aſſize, by which they are commiſſio- 
nated to take Niſi Prius, &c. 4. They have allo a 
Commitiion of the Peace, in which all the Juſtices 
of the Peace of the ſeveral Circuits are obliged to 
aſſiſt them; for Default of which they are tinea- 
ble at the Diſcretion of the Judges. | 

ASSIZE de darrain Preſentment : See Quare im- 

edit, 

ASSIZE of Novel Diſſeiſin, lies where a Tenant 
in Fee-fimple, Fee-rail, or for term of Life, is late- 
ly diſſeiſed of his Lands or Tenements, or elle of a 
Rent - ſervice, Rent- ſeek, orRent-charge of Com- 
mon, of Paſture, of an Office, Oc. 

ASSIZE of the Foreſt, is a Statute or Condition, 
touching Orders to be obſerved in the King's Foreſt, 

ASSIZE of Bread and Beer, is the Power a Ma- 
giſtrate has of aſſizing or adjuſting their Weights 
and Meaſures. 

ASSOCIATION, is a Parent ſent by the King, 
either of his own Motion, or at the Suit of the 
Party Plaintiff to the Juſtices of Aſſize, to have other 


Perſons aſſociated to them to take the Aſſize: And 
upon this Patent of the Aſſociation, the King will 
ſend his Writ to the juſtices of Aſſize, by it com- 
manding them to admit them that are ſo ſent. 
ASSODES Febrs, is a kind of burning Fever, 
in which the ſick Perſon inceſſantly tumbles and | 
cofſes, being exceeding reſtleſs, and ſubject to 
Sickneſs at the Stomach, and Vomiting, by reaſon 
that the Diſtemper uſually ariſes from the Vexari- 
on ot the Stomach, by ſharp and cholerick Hu- 
mours, biting the Orifice or Coat thereof, Blanch, 
ASSOYLE, (a Law Term) ſignifies to deliver 
or diſcharge a Man of an Excommunication, 
ASSUMPSIT (in Law) or Nude Contract, is a | 
voluntary Promiſe made by Word, by which a Man 
aſſumes and takes upon him to perform, or pay a- 
ny thing to another: Or a Promiſe may ariſe in 
Law, as upon the ſale of Goods, Sc. 
ASSUMPTION, in Logick, is the Minor or Se- 
cond Propofition in a Categorical Syllogiſm. 
ASTERICK, is a {mall Star ſer over any Word 
or Sentence, to make it the more conſpicuous or 
taken norice of by the Reader, 
ASTERISM, the ſame with Conſtellation ; or a 


| 


Collection of many Stars into one Claſs or Syſtem, | 


which is uſually on the Globe repreſented by ſome 
one particular Image or Figure, ro diſtinguiſh rhe 
Stars that compoſe this Conſtellation from thoſe of 
others. 

ASTHMA, or Phtbiſick, is a difficulty of 
breathing, procceding from the ill affection of the 
Subſtance of the Lungs, and the intercoſtical Mu- 
cles ſerving to Reſpiration, 

ASTRAGAL, in Architecture, is by the French 
called the Talon, by the Italians Tondino, and is a 
kind of half Tore, Bop wrought fin the Rich- 
er Orders) like a kind of overcaſt Hem or Edge 
ro the larger Tore; which trequently is placed be- 
tween, as in the Nic Baſe, with two Scotia's or 
Trechiles; and ſometimes, but rarely, juſt abour 
the Plinth of the Baſe. Sometimes it is taken for 
the Collar or Cincture next the Hypotrachelium 
and Diminution of a Pillar liſted on both Edges; 
and it runs alſo round under the Echinus of the 
Jonick. We find it alſo ſometimes dividing the 
Faſcia of rhe Corinthian Architrave, where it is 
wrought in Chaplets, and Beads or Berries; and 
ſometimes 'tis uſed both above and below the 
Liſts, and joining immediately to the Square or 


Die of a Pedeſtal, where the Sylobata is! 
my 175 Parallel of Archnes. on 
RAGAL, in Gunnery, is the Cornice R. 
of aPiece of Ordinance. i OY 
ASTOLABE, is a Mathematical Inſtrum, 
ſerving to take the Height of the Sun or Stars R 
conſiſts of an entire Circle, whoſe Limb (or u 
Part of it is neceſſary) is divided into Degrees 11 
Decimal Parts of a Degree, with a moveable Ry 
er or Label which rurns upon the Centre, and — 
ries two Sights. At the Zenith is a Ring to hang 


it by in time of Obſervation, and then you need 

only turn ir ſo ro the Sun, that the Rays may reac 
freely through both the Sights, and the Edge oi Boc 
the Label cuts the Altitude in the Limb. This 4 ſes; 
ſtrolabe, though now not much in uſe at Sea yet ſo l. 
if well made, graduated and poiſed, and of ; WE cri 
great Thickneſs and Weight, that it may hang the Plar 
ſteadier, it may be a very ſerviceable Inſtrumem part 
eſpecially between the Tropicks, where the Sun A 
comes near the Zenith z and in calm Weather rabi 
There are alſo ſome Projections of the Spher A 
which are called by this Name, as that of Genus ble, 
Frizius and Steffler. | A 
The Common Sea Aſtrolabe. TE 
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ASTROLOGY, is an Art which pretends to mn 

forerell future things from the Motion of the Her 4 a 

venly Bodies, and their Aſpects to one another; Wi 2 

and alſo from ſome Imaginary Qualities, whici = 5 

the fooliſh Admirers of this Cheat will have to be Fu. 

in the Stars, as the Cauſes of great Sublunary Et , "oP 

fects ; though they have no tolerable Grounds! "Kit 

prove that there are any ſuch things. And there wal 

fore as I wiſh that ſuch a ridiculous Piece of Fo 

lery as this may be quite forgotten, ſo I have eſe 

ry where omitted explaining any of its Term, 5 


unleſs they fall in with Aſtronomy. 

ASTRONOMICAL Calendar, is an Inſtramet 
engraved on Copper Plates, printed on Paper, 4 
paſted on Board, with a Braſs Slider, which ca 
ries a Hair, and ſhews, by Inſpection, the Sn 
Meridian, Altitude, Right Aſcenſion, Amplituit 
Dec/ination, Time of its Riſing and Setting, KC, 19 
greater nicety than the largeſt Globes now made. 

ASTRONOMICAL Numbers : See Serageim, 
Frattions, 

ASTRONOMICAL Place of 4 Star or Plau, 
is its Longitude or Place in the Ecliptick, reckor 


he demonſtrates, that though infinitely produced, 


cident with the Sides of the Hyperbola, nor ever 
meet it, or touch it; whence comes their 
| Name of Afymptotes : And by ſome Latin Writers 
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"1 from the beginning of Aries, in Conſequentia, or 
; ording to the natural order of the Signs, 
*"\STRONOMICAL Quadrant, is an Inſtru- 
ent curiouſly framed, and rhe Degrees exactly 
0 minutely divided by the help of a Screw on 
the Edge of the Limb, fitted with Teleſcopes, and 
über apply'd to a Wall in the Meridian ; or ona 
ſtrong Axis or Pedeſtal, with two Semicircles placed 
at Right Angles on two endleſs Screws, which rea- 
dily direct or guide the Inſtrument to take Obſer- 
vations of the Sun, Moon or Stars. | 
ASTRONOMY, is a Mathematical Science, 
reaching the Knowledge of the Stars or Heavenly 
Bodies, and their Magnitudes, Diſtances, Eclip- 
ſes; Order, and Motions : By ſome tis taken in 
ſo large a Senſe, as to contain in it alſo the Do- 
ctrine of the Mundane Syſtem, the Laws of the 
Planetary Motions, &c. which others reckon as a 
part of Phyſicks or Narural Philoſophy. 
ASYMMETRY, the fame with Incommenſu- 
i ich ſee. 
4 dd TRA, the ſame with Incommenſura- 


1 y PTOTES, are Lines which continually 


Y : 5 
approach nearer to each other, but tho continued 


Infinitely, can never meet. Of theſe thete are ma- 


ry kinds, as the Curve of che Conchcid, &c. but it 
: may be enough here to mention the Famous. 


ASYMPTOTES in Conick, Sections, which are 


| the Lines OS and OR; and are thus drawn; 
| Imagine, in the Hyperbola, the Second or Conjugate 


Axis PQ to deſcend, 
41 ſtill keeping parallel ro 
: the Ordinates,till it touck 
the Vertex of the Secti- 
on E, for then, if thro 
the Centre O, you draw 
Lines through the Ends 


J of this Tangent Line 
| p J. Theſe are the Fa- 
: "MN 8 mous Aſymptotes menti- 


I F 7 It © oned by Apollonius, Lib. 
8 2. Prop. I. and of which 


and though the Curve come continually nearer 
and nearer to them, yet can they never be Co- in- 


they are called Intactæ, for the ſame reaſon. This 
Non- Co- incidence appears very plainly, where the 
Section of the Hyperbola is made parallel to the 
Triangular Section of a Cone by the Ax; As 
Suppoſe along the Line ef parallel to E F. For 
it you imagine the Hyperbola ge h to be moved 
forward parallel to it ſelf, as far as the length of the 
Fg equal and parallel Lines, 
2G, FF, Eq, H, till it 
come to be in the Poſiti- 
on 6E H, or to be co- 
incident with the Trian- 
gular Section by the Ax- | 
is, then it will be mani- 
feſt, that the Hyperbo. 
lick Line GEH is di- 
ſtant each way from the 
Aſymptotes BC, BA, 
by the length of the verſ- 


comes, if produced, ſtill nearer and nearer to them, 
And conſequently, I ſay, | | 

1. RG and HS, of AG and HC being always 
equal to one another ; as are alſo the Ordinate: 
GF and FH, &c. The Rectangles R GS and 
SHR, AGC and C HG, will always be reſpe- 
ctively equal to one another | 

2. The Curve and the Aſymprote can never meer; 
becauſe the Circles generated by E Q, and the 
Rings generated by RS, HC. &c, (which will 
ariſe from the Imagina- 
ry Revolution of the 
whole Figure round the 
Axis FE) will always 
be equal to one another, 
and ro the Circle made 
by the Revolution of 
the Radius Eg, as is 
plain by comparing this 
laſt Figure with the for- 
mer in N*, 1, 2. 

For the Spaces gene- 
rated by the Lines E g, 
FC, &c, will be as the 
Squares of their Dia- 
meters, or of the Generating Lines. But tis cer- 
rain, that the Square of Fh or of FC, exceeds 
the Square of F, by the Square of % H or FF; 
that is, by the Square of EQ, by the Suppoſition 
above; wherefore the Circle generated by the Mo- 
tion of FC, will exceed that generated by FH, 
by thar Circle generared by E Q, Bur the Space 
generated by FC, exceeds that generated by FH,. 
by the Ring generated by HC; wherefore that 
Ring made by HC, muſt be equal to the Circle 
made by EQ, QED. And this will always be 
ſo ; and therefore the Line HC can never grow 


of no length, and conſequently the Curve and the 
Aſymptote can never meet. 


There are other MHimprotes to other Curves ; and 
| though the Parabola harh no Ahmptote, yet rwoPa- 

rabola's may be drawn Aſymprotically to each other. 
| The following general Obſervations about A- 
ſymptotes and Aſymprotick Curves, I had communi- 
cared from Mr, Humphrey Ditton, now Maſter of 
the New Mathematical School in Chriſt's Hoſpital, 


a Perſon peculiarly skilful in theſe Matters, and are 
as follows. | 


Some General Obſervations about Aſymprores, 
and Aſymptotical Curves. 


I. Though it be certain that all ſuch Curves as 
have Aſymprotes, be of the Number of thoſe 
which (running on in Infinitum) do not include a 
Space; yer is not true, on the other hand, that 
where ever we have a Curve of that Nature and 
Property, we find an Ahmptote alſo. For this in- 
finire Continuation of the Curve, is viſible in all 
thoſe of the Parabolick Family, and yer none of 
all theſe can have an Ahmptote; that is, not any 
Right Line placed in any Poſition to the Curve, 
| which can infinitely approach to it, and yet not cut 
it, as is not hard to be demonſtrated. 


ſome there are that have two, others that Have on- 
ly one. Inſtances of the former kind are all the 
ſorts of Hyperbolick Curves, which from the Prin- 
ciple of their Geneſis (as being formed from Re- 


, N ed sines of the equal Arks 
C and g A in the Circumference of the Circu- 


r Baſe of the Cone; and that at the ſame time it 


ciprocal Series) are eaſily proved to have two A- 
ſymptotes. And of the latter ſort we have the 
Conchoid, the Ciſſoid, and the Legarithmick Curve, 


1 0 the 


IT. Of thoſe Curves that have an Aſymprote, 
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the Nature of which conſidered, as clearly ſhews 
that they have one and no more, 

III. As a Right Line and a Curve may be A- 
ſympeotical to one another, ſo alſo may Curves and 
Curves : And here are two or three Varieties to be 
conſidered. | h | 

1, Any of theſe Curves that have from their 
own Nature and Conſtruction an A{mprote, are 
capable of being Aſymptotical ro one another. 
Thus in Conick Sections 'tis demonſtrated, rhat 
Hyperbola's that have the ſame common Aymptote, 
are alſo themſelves Aſymprotes to each other; and 
this ſhall afrerwards be ſhewn univerſally of all 
ſuch Curves, | Y 

2. Not only thoſe Curves which are endowed 
with an A/ymptore, but even ſuch as in their own 
Nature admit of no ſuch thing, may alſo have this 
Aﬀection, The Parabola (for inſtance) we know 
has no Rectilineal Aſymptote belonging to it; and 
yer two Parabola's, with their Axes placed in the 
ſame Right Line, will be Aſymptotical to each 
other; as De la Hire has demonſtrated, Sec. Co- 
nic. Lib, 6, 

3. Bur no Curve that has any Aſmptote be- 
longing to it, can ever be Aſymptotical to another 
whoſe Nature refuſes a Rectilineal Ahmptote; for 
if it were ſuppoſed to be fo, then this latter Curve 
would have the Aſymprote of the former Curve 
for irs own A/ymprete too, which is contrary to the 
Hypotheſis of irs having none at all. Thus, for 
Inſtance, a Parabola and an Hyperbola can never 
be Aſymptotical to one another; for were it ſo, 
the Aſymptote of the Hyperbola would be alſo an 
Aſymptote to the Parabola ; which is impoſſible, 
fince that Curve can have no Aſymptote, _ 

IV. No Right Line can ever poſſibly be an 4 
Hmptoteroa Curve that is every where concave 
towards that Right Line: This is very clear from 
the bare Conſideration of the Curvature, and the 
Tendency of it; and may be thus brought into 
Demonſtration. 


E 


Let the Curve 4 0 6 (whoſe Ax is A E) be 
concave in all its Parts towards the Right Line FE; 
this Line then FE, ſhall never be an Ahmprote 
to the Curve 4 D G. Let AB touch the Curve 
in the Vertex 4, and be imagined parallel to F E . 
rhen any other Tangent as CD, ſuppoſe ſhall, if 
it be produced, meer with FE in . Point or 
other; but becauſe CD is a Tangent, therefore 
the Curve Line it ſelf falls between the Tangent 
and the Line FE ; but it is by the Hypotheſis alſo 
concave to all its Parts; therefore if the Tangent 
C D produced, interſects FE, a fortiori, the 
Curve CDG ſhall meet with ir allo ; and there- 
fore F E is not an A(ymprote. | 


' FD; and then from H, the Line H K C parallel 


V. Bur a Right Line may be an A/{mprore c 
mixt Curve that is partly Concave and — 
Convex towards that ſame Line. An Inſtance x 
this we have in the Conchoid of Nicomedes, which 
is Concave (for ſome Parts of it) to its Norma 
and then after the Punctum Flexw, in which * 
neither Concave nor Convex, it is for ever Con 
vex towards the ſame. Concerning which Pundum 
Flexw, lee Schoten. Comment upon Cart. Geometry 
Lib. 2. : 

VI. All Curves that have one and the fame 
Com -_ Aſymptote, are alſo Aſymptotical to one 
another. 


O 


N 


Ol 


| 
Fg 


Let the Curves EG H, OF KX, have the com- 
mon Alymptote A DP; then they ſhall be Aſym- 
ptotical to each other. Firſt of all ir is evident, 
thar they continually approach ro one another; 
for inſtance, drawing the Line FD a Tangent to 
the Curve O K in F, to meet with the Aſymptote 
in D, and producing BF to & in the Curve EH, 
draw GH a Subtenſe in that Curve parallel to 


to GB, tis clear, that FG = HI, and HI Lk 
becauſe FD touches in F; therefore FG [HK 
that is, the Curves are nearer toone another in the 
Points E, K, than in F, G; and the ſame mij 
be ſhewn of any other Points taken from the Parts 
of B, C, towards P. But then again, theſe Curves 
can never poſſibly meet with, or cut one another. 
For imagine they could, and did interſect 

other, at the Point Q. ſuppoſe ; and let Q. RT 


be parallel ro BG, HC. The Curve ORF | 
| 7 3 
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Tore the Curve EGH (after the Interſection 
4 2) — R ſuppoſe, and the other falls below, 
as ſuppoſe at S. Now if two Curves as QR, QS, 


SEE”. 
CPR F 


— 
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t in Q the Curve QR departing from QF, tis 
„ 2 ſome Point, as R, may 10 taken in the 
Carve QR, from whence a Right Line, as RT, 
drawn to another Line, as TT, ſhall be equal to 
Q7, the Line from Q, the common Section of 
the Curves to the ſame Line TT. This follows 
from the Nature of Curve Lines in general. Now 
let us uppoſe theſe Curves that cut thus to have 
the Line T for their common Mhmptote; then 
from the general Nature of Curyes, we can find 
the Point R, from whence RT ſhall be=Q_T, 
but upon the Hypotheſis that T T is an Ahmprote, 
tis impoſſible that RT ſhould be = QT, for the 
Lines intercepted between the Curve and its Aſym- 
ptote, are ſtil! leſs and leſs, and therefore RT 
muſt be leſs than Q 7, becauſe of the Afmprore z 
and from hence tis certain, that two Curves, which 


each other. 

VII. Iwo equal Curves of the ſame ſort, whoſe 
Aſymprotes are parallel, will themſelves be equidi- 
ſtant in all their Points. Theſe Curves are ſuppoſ- 
ed to be ſuch as have but one MHmptote a piece. 


8 —ů— 7 
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Let EF be the 4{mptote of the Curve BC D, 


the Curves being by the Hypoth. of the ſame kind 
and equal, therefore E BN EA, and 1G = CM, 
and DN XE, and 1G -- 1M = CM -+ IM, 
and ſo DN NK = KH + NR; bur KH-+ MX 
= 1G -+ TM (for EH is a Parallelogram) there- 


and ſo in all other, Points from whence the Curves 
are equi-diſtanr, - 
VIII. The ſame thing is true allo of equal Curves 
of the ſame ſort that have two Aſymptetes each, 
ut with a Limitation, Suppoſe L O to be one 


have one and the fame A/ymprote, can never cut 


— 


and AH the Ahmptote of the Curve E I R; and 


fore CM«þ IM = DN KN, tharis, CI = DX; | 


common Aſymptote to both Curves, and P N che 
other for the Curve BCD, as LH is for the 
Curve EIX; where the lower Curve cuts the 


OB 
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P 1 18 
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Aſymptote of the upper in E, drawing BE A pa- 
rallel to O L; tis evident that from the Points 
B and E to the Parts of D and X infinitely, the 
Curves are equi - diſtant from one another: For by 
the Hypotheſis, the Points P and L are the Con- 
courſes of the Mimptotes, and P E being = L A, 
BE, CM, DN, arcever = E A, IG, K H, &c. 
from whence the Conclufion follows as before. 
ASYNDETON, is a Figure in Grammar, im- 
plying a Defect or want of Conjunctions in a Sen- 


rence (as Polyſyndeton is a Redundancy of them) 


as in this Inſtance, Greculus Eſuriens, in Calum 
fuſer, zbit ; where the Si before Juſſern is omit- 
red, . p 

. ATCHIEVEMENT, in Heraldry, ſignifies the 
Coar of Arms of any Gentleman duly Marſhalled 
with Supporters, Helmer, Wreath and Creſt, and 
with Mantles and Woods, or as the Heralds call 
it, with Heaulme and Timbre, i. e. with Helmet and 
Creſt. Such are uſually hung out on the Fronts of 
Houſes after the Death of the Lord, Lady, Maſter, 
or ſome conſiderable Perſon; and are now corrupt- 
ly called Harchments. | 

ATHANOR, a kind of digeſting Furnace in 
Chymiſtry, fix'd and large, and made with 2 
Tower, which is contrived ſo as to keep a con- 
ſtant Heat for 14 Days, a Month, Sc. or the 
Hear may be encreaſed or diminiſhed at pleaſure, 
by opening or ſnutting the Regiſters, 

ATHEROMA, a ſort of Tumour or Swelling 
conſiſting of a thick and rough Humour like Pap, 
contained in a Bag or Membranous Coat. It nei- 
ther cauſes Pain, nor changes the Colour of rhe 
Skin, Ir dorh not eafily yield to the Touch, nor 
leaves any dint after it is compreſſed. 
3 FED © Dejection or Anxiety of 

ind. 

ATLAS, in Anatomy, is the firſt Vertebra of the 
Neck under the Head; fo called, becauſe it ſeems 
to hold up the Head: it wants Marrow: 

ATMOSPHERE, is the lower part of the Re- 
gion of the Air or Ether, with which our Earth is 
encompaſſed all round; and up into which the 
Vapours are carried, either by Reflection from the 
Sun's Heat, or by being forced up by the Subter- 
ranean Fire. 

The Preſſure of the Atmoſpbere, Mr. Boyle un- 
dertakes to demonſtrate from many Experiments, 
as, 
1. That two poliſhed Marbles of about three 
Inches Diameter, and which would in the open 
Air ſuſtain a Weight of 80 /b. before they would 


fall aſunder, would, in the exhauſted Receiver, 


fall aſunder with a Pound, and ſometimes with 
half a Pound Weight. Nay, though when the 
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Receiver was evacuated, the upper Marble being 


ler down to touch the other, it would by no means 
adhere to it; yet when this was tryed after the 
Re-adinifion of the Air into the Receiver, the 
Marbles then, on their being brought ro rouch each 
other, would as ſtrongly adhere as at the firſt, Hi- 


ſtory of Firmneſs, P. 288. 


The Heightof the Atmoſphere is variouſly con- 
jectured : Kepler makes it about eight Miles; but 
other eminent and later Aſtronomers, eſpecially 
the Learned and Diligent Ricciolus makes it proba- 
ble, that the Atmgſpbere may be at leaſt fifty Miles 
high. 

Mir. Boyle makes the common Height of the At- 
moſphere, when the Mercury in the Baraſcope is at 
30 Inches, to be 35000 Foot, or ſeven Miles; but 
this Account is upon a Suppoſition, that all our 
Air is of the ſame Denfity and Weight from the 
Surface of the Earth to the Top of the Atmoſphere ; 
which can by no Means be ſuppoſed, and therefore 
he rightly concludes it muſt be much more. Nay, 


in his Book againſt Linus he ſuggeſts, that tis pro- 


bable it may be ſome Hundreds, and even Thouſands 
of Miles high, in caſe the Atmoſphere be nor a 
bounded Portion of the Air, bur reach- as high 
as it, 

The ſame Honourable Philoſopher gor a hollow 
Cylinder of Braſs to be exactly turned by a good 
Artiſt, whoſe Length was 3 Inches, and the Dia- 
meter of its Bore juſt an Inch: This had a Bot- 
tom nicely fitted to it; and then being filled with 
Quickſilver (the Weight of the Cylinder being be- 
fore known) it held as much as weighed 17 O;. 
1 Drachm, 45 gr. Trey. This being multiplyed by 
10 (becauſe the Baraſcope then ſnewed the Mer- 
cury to be at 30 755 gave 14 /b. 3 cf. and above 
3 drachms Troy, for the Weight of a Column of 
Mercury of an Inch in Diameter, and 3 Inches in 
Length. And ſo much conſequently was the Weight 
of a Column of Air of an Inch in Diameter, and 
of the whole Height of the Armoſphere. 

Hence, knowing the Proportions of Cylinders, 


1 b 


| 


(which ſee under Cylinder) tis eaſy to calculate 
the Weight of a Cylinder of Mercury, and con/e. 
quently of Air to the top of the Armoſphere, of any 
given Diameter. For as 1. the Square of the Dia. 
meter of the Cylinder above-mentioned, is to the 
Square of the givenDiameter of theCylinder fought 
(which, if it were two Inches Diameter, will have 
its Square 4) : : So is the Weight of the Cylinger 
above mention d, to the Weight of that ſought. 
Work as in the Rule of Three, and you have your 
Deſire. 

In Mr. Boyles Deſcriprion of his Statical Bare. 
cope, he tells us, That he found a Pillar of Air ir- 
cumbent on a ſquare Inch, to weigh 18 16. + Ty,, 
From which Account I calculated the Weight of 
the whole Air, all round the Globe, to be 
8.999405732208000009 Pounds Trey, which 2. 


grees nearly with the Weight of it calculated by 
Mr. Paſchal (though he proceeded a very differer 
way) for he makes it to be 8.2838894400000000000, 


Mr. Halley by undoubred riments, found 
that the Weight of Mercury to Water, is as 13: 
to 1, or very near it; and that the Speciſick Gra- 
vity of Air to Water, is as 1 to 800, ſo that the 
Weight of Mercury to Air, is as 10800 to 1 ; and 
a Cylinder of Air of 10800 Inches or 900 Feet, is 
oa to an Inch of Mercury ; ſo that were the Ai. 
of an equal Denſity like Water, the whole Atm. 
ſphere would be no more than 5 Mile: high; 
and in the Aſcent of every 900 Feet, the Barometer 
would fink an Inch. But the Expanſion of the 4ir 
encreaſing in the ſame Proportion as the incumber: 
Weight of the Armoſphere decreaſes, that is, as the 
Mercury in the Barometer ſinks, the upper Parts ©: 
the Air are much more rarified than the lower, and 
each Space anſwering to an Inch of Quick-/ilv?r, 
grows greater and greater; ſo that the Atmoſphere, 
muſt be extended to a much greater Height. 

To determine the Height of the Mercury at any e 
figned Height of the Air; or having that given, # 
find theHeight of the Place where the Baremeterſt and 
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Since the Expanſion of the Air is Reciprocally 
as the Height of the Mercury, it is evident, that by 
the help of che Curve of the Hyperbela and its A- 


ſymprote, the ſaid Expanſions may be expounded to 


wen Height of the Mercury, 8 
* by the Sack Prop. Lib. 2. Conic, Mydorg1 1, 
the Rectangles ABCE, ARGE, ALDE, &c. 
are always equal; and conſequently the Sides CB, 
G K, LD, &c. are reciprocally, as the Sides AB, 
4K, AL, &c. If then the Lines AB, AK, AL 
be ſuppoſed equal ro the Heights of the Mercury, 
or the Preſſures of the Atmaſphere, the Lines CB, 
KG, LD anſwering thereto, will be as the Ex- 

anſions of the Air under thoſe Preſſures, or the 
Bu ks that the ſame quantity of Air will occupy ; 
which Expanſions being taken infinitely many, and 
intuely little (according to the Method of Indiviſi- 
bles) their Sum will give the Spaces of Air be- 
tween the ſeveral Heights of the Barometer; vix. 
the Sum of all the Lines between C and KG, 
or the Area C KG will be proportioned to the 
Diſtance or pace intercepted between the Levels 
ot two Places in the Air where the Mercury would 
and at the Heights repreſented by the Lines AB, 
A K; fo then the Spaces of Air anſwering to e- 

ual Varts of Mercury in the Barometer, are as the 
Area's CB KG, XL D, DL © M, Se. But 
thele Area 5 are proportionate to the Legarithms of 
the Numbers expreſſing the Rationes of AK to 
AB, of AL to AK, of AM to AL, Sc. as 
was demonſtrated by Gregory St. Vincent ; ſo then, 
by the common Table of Logarithms, the Height 


| of any Place of the Armeſphere, having any al- 


ſignedHeight of Mercury,may moſt eaſily be found; 
for the Line CB in the Hyperbo/a, whereof rhe A- 
rea's deſign theB1buler Legarithmi, being 0,0144765;3 
*will be as 0,0144765, to the difference of rhe 
Legarithm of 30, or any other leſſer Number, ſo 
900 Feet, or the Space anſwering to an Inch of 
Mercury, if the Air were equally preſt with 30 
Inches of Mercury, and every where alike to the 
Height of the Barometer in the Air, where it will 
ſtand at the lefſer Number of Inches: And by the 
Converſe of this Proportion may the Heigar of the 
Mercury be found, having the Altitude of the Place 
ven, 

Upon theſe Suppoſitions twill appear, that at 
the Height of 41 tiles the Air is ſo rarified, as to 
take up 3eco times the Space it occupies here, 
an at 53 Miles high, it would be expanded above 
zoc c times; but tis probable that the utmoſt 
Power of its Spring cannot exert it {elf to ſo great 
an Extenſion, and that no part of the 1 
reaches above 45 Miles from the Surface of the 
Earth, 

This is further confirmed from the Obſervati- 
ens of the Crepuſculum, which is obſerved com- 

only to begin and end when the Sun is 18 De- 
gree: below the Hcrigen; for ſuppoſing the Air to 
rezect Light from us moſt rarified Parts, and that 
as long as the Sun illuminates any of its Atoms, 
they are vifible to an Eye not intercepted by the 
Curviy of the Earth; it will follow that the 
Proportion of the Height of the whole Air, to the 

m!-C:2merer of the Earth, is much about, as 1 
t2 5c, or as the Exceſs of the Secant of about $: 
Deprees r tne Radius. For if E be the Eye of the 

derer, S a Place where the Sun ſets at the end 
& Twilight in E, and tte Ark E C5, or TC 4, 
de fburd 15 Degrees, the Exceſs of the Secant of 
rf therect E & E, would de the Height of the 


N viz.G H. But the Beam of the Sun ASH, 
and the viſual Ray E H, do each of them ſuffer 
a Refraction of abour 32 or 33 Minutes, whereby 
being bent inwards from H towards G, the Height 
of the Air need not be ſo great as if they went 
ſtrait ; and having from the Angle ECS taken 
the double Refradt ion of the Horizontal Ray, the 
half of the Remainder will be 81 Dep. cerciter, 
whole Secant being 10111, it follows, that as 
10000 to II, ſo is the Semi- diameter of the Earth, 
ſuppoſed 4600 Mi es, to 44,4 Miles, which will be 
the Height of the whole Air, if the Places E, S, 
whoſe viſible Portion of the Atmaſphere E RNB, 
and S HN juſt touch one the other, be 18 De- 
greets alunder. 

At this Height the Air is expanded into above 
3000 times the Space it occupies here; and we 
have ſeen the Experience 1 condenſing it into 
the Eoth part of the ſame Space; fo that it 
ſnould ſeem, that the Air is a Subſtance capable 
of being compreſs d into the 180-00th part of that 
Space it would naturally rake up when free from 
Preſſure. 

ATMOSPHERE of confiftent Bodies : The Ho- 
nourable Mr. Boyle hath written a ſmall Eſſay on 
this Subject, in which he proves, that very many, 
and therefore probably all [eld firm and conſiſtent 
Bedies (i. e. ſuch as are not Fluid) have, at 
ſome certain times (at leaſt) effuvia of Particles 
of Matter which exhale from them: For he found, 
that many ſuch Bodies would in a little time be 
very ſenſibly diminiſhed in Weight: That ſome 
E/ettrical Bodies, as Amber and Glaſs, would ex- 
ert that Property uniformly all round them wheri 
they were heated; which they uſually exhibir up- 
on Rubbing or Chaſing ; viz. That of attracting 
ſmall Bodies ro them : That Glaſs, Srones and 
hard Merals, would, on being rubb'd one againſt 
another, ſtrongly emit not only ſenſible, bur even 
offenſive Odours, c. 

ATOME, is ſuch a very ſmall Particle of Mat- 
ter, that it cannot Phyſically be cut or divided into 
leſſer Parts : Epicurus and his Sect of Philoſophers, 
firſt called the component Principles of all Bodies, 
which they ſuppoſed ro be infinitely ſmall and 
nard, by this Name of Atom:, Theſe Atoms may 
ve ſuppoſed to have theſe 4 inſeparable Properties; 
1. That they are all of the — Nature, Sub- 
ſtance or Matter; for all Matter abſtracted from 
Form is the ſame. 2. That they have all ſome 
Magnirude or Quantity ; for they are not Indi- 
viſible Points, bur Phyſical Bodies of ſome (though 
mali) determinate Bulk. 3, They have alſo all 
of them ſome determinate Figure or Shape. Ard, 
4. They muſt have alſo, each of them, ſome real 
Gravity or Weight. To theſe Sextw Empiricus 
adds eee or Renitency ; but this rather may 
be ſuppoſed ro be the Conſequence of their being 
Selid and Inſeftile, which they are, as they are 
Atem. 

The Original Qualities of Atoms can only be 
their Sie ard their Figure, and theſe taken toge- 
ther make their Form. 


ATONY, is a Faintneſs, Infirmity or Defect of 
Strength. 

ATRA Bzlz, is ſuppoſed to be a kind of a Sul- 
rhureous Terrene and Aduft Salt, which being 
bred in the Body (ſome will needs have it in the 
Spleer) is circuluted about in the Blood, and by 
that means makes an undue Fermentation in ic, 


and is the Occaſior of Melancholly and other ſuch 
like Diſtempers ATREUS., 
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' ATREUS, is one whoſe Fundament or Privy 
Parts are not perforated, | 

ATROPHY or Tabes, a Conſumption ariſing 
from want of Nouriſhment, and when either the 
whole Body, or ſome particular Limb, withers 
and decays away, Though Tabes is often taken 
only for an Ulcer in the Lungs, from whence the 
whole Body by degrees decays and periſhes. _ 

ATTACHIAMENTA Bonorum, a Diſtrels ta- 
ken upon the Goods or Chattels of any one ſued 
for Perſonal Eſtate or Debt by the Legal Attachia- 
{ors or Baylifts, as a Security to anſwer the Action. 

ATTACHIAMENTA de Spins & Boſco, is the 
Privilege granted to the Officers of a Foreſt to rake 
to their own uſe Thorns, - Bruſh and Windfall, 
within ſuch Precincts or Liberties committed to 
thcir Charge. 

ATTACHMENT, (in Law) is a Taking or 
Apprehending by Command or Wri: : Ir differs 
from at Arreſt in this, that an Arreſt lies only up- 
on the Body of a Man, whereas an Attachment is 
ſometimes on the Goods only, and ſometimes on 
Body and Gonds. 

ATTACHMENT of Privilege, either gives 
Power to apprehend a Man in a Place privileged, 
or by Vertue'of an Office or Privilege, rocall ano- 
ther into that Court whereunto himſelf belong- 
ech. 

ATTACHMENT Foreign, is a Proceſs which 
is uſed to attach the Goods of Foreigners found 
within the Liberty or City, tor a Debt due to the 
Party Hmſelt. 

AITaCHMINTe/ the Foreſt, is a Court held 
there every 40 Days throughout the Year, 

ATTACK of « Siege, (in the Art of War) is the 
Effort made by the Betiegers with Trenches, Mines, 
Galleries and Breaches, in order to make them- 
themſelves Maſters of a Fortreſs in Storming one of 
its Sides. 

ATTACK Falſe, is that which is not vigorouſly 

roſe cuted, ſerving oniy to make a Diverſion among 
the Beſieged, and to oblige them to divide their 
Forces, that the true Attack may be carried on 
with greater Succels, 

To ATTACK in Flank, is to attach both Sides 
of the Baſt ion. 

To gain a Place by Right Attack, is to carry it 
by formal Attack and regular Works, without a 
general Storm. 

TTANDURE, is when a Man hath commit- 
red Felony or Treaſon, and Judgment is paſſed up- 
on him. The Children of a Perſon attainted of 

"Treaſon cannot be Heirs to him, or any other An- 
ceſtor ; and if he were Noble and Gentile before, 
thereby his Poſterity are degraded and made Bale; 
and this Corruption of Blood cannot be ſalved bur 
by an Act of Parliament, or unleſs the Jadgment 
be reverſed by Wrir of Error. 

* ATTAINT, (in Law) is a Writ that lies where 
a falſe Verdict is given by twelve Men, which, if 
found ro be a falſe Verdict, the twelve Men are 
Attaint, and the Verdict ſhall be, that their Mea- 
dows ſhall be egred, their Houſes broken down, 
their Woods turned up, and their Lands and Tene- 


ments forfeited to the King: But if it pals againſt | 
him that brought thar Attaint, he ſhall be impri- | 


ſoned, and grievouſly ranſomed at the King's 
Will, 
ATTAQUES : See Attack, 


ATTENTION, is to regiſter in the Memory | {maller, not only ſhews the Parts, and makes 2 
: ; e 7 


thoſe Trains of Ideas which continually og; 
themſelves to the Mind, and are taken notice of ; 
ATTENUALING Medicines, are thoſe thin ** 
which opening the Pores with their Acute Part 
cles, cut the thick and viſcous Humours in the Bo. 
dy into ſuch ſmall Particles as that they may eag. 
ly be circulated through the Veſſels, and fo there 
is made by degrees an | 
ATTENUATION, or lefſening of the Power 
or Quantity of the Morbifick Matter. 
ATTICK, a kind of Order in Architecture af. 
ter the Manner of the City of Athens, Vitruvig 
makes 1t the Name of a Baſis, which the Modern 
Architects have fince. given to the Dorick Pill 
In our Buildings, the Azrick is a little Order plac. 
ed upon another much greater, having, inftead of 
Pillars, nothing bur Pilaſters of a particular Form 
or Faſhion, 
ATTIRE, the Heralds call the Horns of a Sta 
or Buck his Attire, a 
AIIIKE, in Botany, fignifies, according to 
Dr. Grew, the third part belonging to the Flower of 


a Plant; of which the two former are the Empale. 
ment and the Fol; ation, This Attire he finds to be 
of tWo kinds, Semini-formand Florid ; the Semini. 
form Attiie conſiſts of two Parts, Chieves (or the Sta 
mina, as ome call them and Semets or Apices, one 
upon cach Attire. The Florid Attire 1s uſually 
called Thrums, as in the Flowers of Marigold, Tan- 
ſey, &c. Thete Thrums the Dr. calls Suits, which 
conſiſt of two, bur moſt times of three Pieces: 
the outer Part of the Suit is the Floret, whoſe Bo- 
dy is dividedar the Top like a Cowſlip Flower into 
.5 Parts or diſtinct Leaves. 

ATTOLLENS Auriculam, is a Muſcle which 
conſiſts of divers fleſhy Fibres, and is annexed to 
that Vart of the Pericranium that covers the Tem- 
poral Muſcle, whence ir deſcends directly to its 
Implantation at the Superiour Part of the ſecond 
Wrinkle of the Cartilage of the Ear, Its Name 
ſhews its Ule. 

ATTOLENS Oculos, or Superbus, one of the 
fix Pairs of Muſcles that belong to the Eye, ſervimg 
to lift them upwards. 

ATTOLENS Nares, a Muſcle of the Noſe; 
whoſe Name ſhews irs Uſe. 

ATTIOLLENTES, are a Pair of Muſcles which 
acting both together, draw all the upper Lip di- 
rectly upward and outward; bur if only one, 
then one Side of rhe Lip is drawn obliquely. 

. ATTONIFOUS, Seaper, ſeu Morbus Attonitut: 
See Apoplexy. 

ATTORNATO faciendo vel recipiendo, is 2 
Writ which a Man owing Suit to a County, Hun- 
dred, Wapentake, or other Court, and defiring to 
make an Attorney to appear for him, whom he 
doubteth whether the Sheriff or Bayliff will admit 
or not, purchaſeth to command him to receive and 
admit him. 

ATTOURNMENT, (in Law) is when one is 
Tenant for term of Life, and he in Reveriion or 
Remainder grants his Right or Eſtate to another, 
then it behoves the Tenant for Life to agree 


—_— 


thereto; aad this Agreement is called an At. 
mes. 

ATTRACTING , or Drewing Medicines ot 
Things, are thoſe which opening the Pores with 
their little Particles, and dilating the Humours, 


and expelling them, where their Reſiſtance is 
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Red, but by driving more Vapours and Humours 
our of the Skin and Fleſh, than can make their 
way through rhe thick inner Skin, gather them 
under it, and {well it into little Bladders. ; 

ATTRACTION, is the drawing of one thing 


to another. Whether among the Operations of 


Natural Bodies one upon another, there be any 
ſuch thing as Attraction, properly fo ſpeaking, is 
a Queſtion that hath been much debated amongſt 
Philoſophers : And perhaps moft of thoſe Effects 
which the Ancients, not knowing ſo well the 
Cauſes of, did uſe to attribute to Attraction, may 
now be very well ſolved by Pulſion. See Fames 
Bernouli, de Gravitate Ætberu, Amſterdam 1683, 
in 8%, However the Word is retained by good 
Naturalifts, and in particular, by the Excellent 
Sr. Iſaac Newton in his Principia; but without 
there derermining any thing of the Quale of it, 
for he doth not conſider things ſo much Phyſical- 
ly, as Mathematically, This therefore being pre- 
miſed, he lays it down as an Axiom; That fince 
Ation and Re-attion are always equal and diretthy 
contrary to each other; therefore if any thing At- 
tract another, it is it ſelf alſo as much attracted 
by that other thing; taking Attrattion in the 
largeſt and moſt general Senſe, for the Cenatus of 
one Body towards another however it be cauſed. 
And in Cor. 1. Prop. 58 he ſhews, 

1. That if two Bodies mutually do attract each 
ether (by which he means the ſame as gravitate 
towards one another) by Forces proportionable to 
their Diſtances, they will deſcribe both about the 
common Centre of Gravity, and about one ano- 
ther Concentrical Ellipſes ; and vice verſa, if any 
Body do deſcribe ſuch Figures, their Gravitating 


| or Attracting Forces are proportional to their Di- 


ſtances, 

2. Thar if they Attract each other with Forces 
proportional to the Squares of their Diſtances, 
they will deſcribe both abour the common Centre 


| of Gravity, and alſo about one another, Conch 


Sections, having their Umbilici in the Centre a- 
bout which the Figures are deſcribed ; and vice 
verſa, &c. | 

3. He demonſtrates alſo, That any Particle of 
Matter within the Superficies of any Sphere or 
Globe, is attracted cr gravitates by a Force propor- 


tional to its diſtance from the Centre; but without 


the Surface of the Sphere, by a Force proportional 
to the Square of its Diſtance from the Centre. 
Prep. 73, 74. Lib. i. 

Hence it will follow, he ſaith, 

1, That at equal Diſtances from the Centre of 
Homogeneal Spheres, The Attraction will be as the 
Sphere. 

45 And at any Diſtance whatever, the Attracti- 
on is as the Sphere divided by the Square of the 
Diſtance. 

3: Which laſt holds alſo in the Attractions of 
Spheres towards one another; i. e. the Attracti- 
ons are as the attracting Globes divided by the 
Squares of the Diſtances, though the Globes mu- 
tally attract each other. f 

The Quantity of the Force of Attraction in all 
Bodies at equal Diſtances, is exactly proportio- 
nadie to the Quantity of Matter in the Attracting 
Body, as being in reality nothing but the Reſult 
ot Sum of the united Forces of all thoſe ſingle 

Particles of which it is compoſed. See Vol. II. 

ATTRACTIVE, the ſame with Attracting. 


— — 


ATTRIBUTE, is whatever Property belongs 
properly to any Subſtance or Being, and is af- 
firmed of it, or duly attributed to it, or predicated 
of it, as the Logicians ſpeak, 

ATTRITION, in Phyſick, is the Rubbing of 
one thing againſt another; as when Amber and o- 
ther Electrick Bodies are rubb'd, to make them at- 
tract or. emit their Electrick Force, 

ATTRITION, in Theology, is a Sorrow fer 
offending God, ariſing from the Apprehenſion of 
being obnoxious to Puniſhment and Miſery on the 
Account of ſuch Offence, 

ATTURNEY, or Attorney, in a Legal Accep- 
ration, ſignifies one appointed by another Man to 
do any thing in his ſtead, and is as much as Procu- 
rator or Syndicus in the Civil Law; or Attorneys are 
ſuch Perſons, as are by the Conſent, Command- 
ment or Requeſt of another, to rake heed, ſee to, 
and take upon them, the Charge of another Man's 
Buſineſs in his ablence. 

AVANT Foſſe, or Ditch of the Counterſcarp, in 
Fortificatiof, is a Moar or Ditch full of Water run- 
ning round the Counterſcarp on the outſide next the 
Campaign at the Foot of the Glaty. It is not eli- 
gible to have ſuch a Water-Ditch where it can be 
drained dry; becauſe it is a Trench ready made 
for the Beſiegers to defend themſelves againſt the 
Sallies of the Beſieged. Beſides, it hinders put- 
ting Succours into the Place, or at leaſt makes it 
more difficult ſo to do. 

AVAST, a Word uſed vety commonly aboard 
2 Ship, fignifying to ſtop, hold or ſtay. 

AUDIENCE Court, 1s a Court belonging to the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, of equal Authority with 
the Arches Court, though inferiour both in Digni- 

and Antiquity. 

_ AUDIENDO & Terminando, is a Writ, but 
more properly a Commiſſion, directed to certain 
Perlons, when any Riotous Aſſembly, Inſurrecti- 
on, or heinous Miſdemeanour, or Treſpaſs is com- 
mited againſt any Place. 

AUDITA Querela, is a Writ that lies where one 
is bound in a Statute or Recogniſance, or where 
Judgment is given againſt him for a Debt, and his 
Body in Execution thereupon ; for if he have a 
Releaſe, or any other ſufficient Diſcharge, bur has 
no Day in Court to plead it, then he ſhall have this 
Wrir againſt him which hath recovered, or againſt 
his Executors. 

AUDITORY Nerve is the ſeventh Pair of Nerves 
that comes from the Medulla Oblongata, ariſing 
from the hinder part of the Proceſſus Annularis ; it 
enters the Hole in the inner Proceſs of the Os Pe- 
troſum. It is divided into two Branches; that which 
is ſoft is called Portio Molln, and it is diſtributed 
into the Labyrinth, Cochlea, and the Membranes 
which cover the Cavities of the Ear. That which 
is hard, is called Porti Dura; it goes out of the 
Ear by the Hole which is between the Preceſſus 
Maſtordes and Styloides; it is. divided into two 
Branches, of which one goes to the Muſcles of the 
Tongue, or Os Weides, and it gives a (mall Branch 
to the eighth Pair; the other is diſtributed in the 
External Ear, Noſe, Lips and Cheeks. 

AUDITOR, according to our Law, is an Offi 
cer of the King or ſome other great Perſon, which 
yearly, by examining the Accounts of all under 


Officers accountable, makes up a general Book; 


with the Difference berween their Receipts and 
Charge, and their Allowances, commonly called 
1 as namely, the Auditors of the Exche- 
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ſtomers, and ſer them down, and perfect them. 


on of the Abbies and Religious Houſes : This 


AVE 


— 


AUR 


quer take the Accounts of thoſe Receivers, who 
collect the Revenues of the Augmentation, as al- 
ſo of the Sheriffs, Eſcheators, Collectors and Cu- 


AUDITORS of the Preſt or Impreſt, are Offi- 
cers in the Exchequer, who take and make up the 
great Accounts of Ireland, Berwick, the Mint, and 
of any Money impreſt to any Man for the Kings 
Service. 

AUDITOR of the Receipts, is an Officer of the 
Exchequer that files the Teller's Bills, and makes 
an Entry of them, and gives the Lord Treaſurer 
a Certificate of the Money received the Week be- 
fore. He maketh Debentures to every Teller, be- 
fore they pay any Money, and taketh their Ac- 
counts: He keepeth the Black Book of Receipts, 
and the Treaſurer's Key of the Treaſury, and ſeeth 
every Teller s Money lock d up in the New Treaſury, 

AVE, ee Aile. i 

AVELANE, the Form of a Croſs which the He- 
ralds give us, which reſembles 4 Filberds in their 
Husks or Caſes, joined together at the great End; 
from whence it ſeems to take its Name, for a 
Filberd is Nux Avellana. 

AVENT URE, (but more properly) Adventure, 
is a Term in Law ſignifying a Miſchance, cauſing 
the Death of a Man without Felony, as when he 
is ſuddenly drowned or burnt, falling into the Wa- 
ter or Fire, or killed by any Diſcaſe or Miſchance. 

AVENUE, (in Fortification) is an opening or 
inlet into any Fort, Baſtion, or ſuch like Place. 

AVERAGE, (in Law) is that Service which the 
Tenant owes to his Lord, to be done by the Beaſts 
of the Tenant. 


It alſo ſignifies a certain Contribution which 


Merchants and others pay proportionably rowards 
their Loſſes that have their Goods caſt away in a 
Tempeſt, for the ſaving of the Ship or Goods, or 
the Lives of them that are therein. 

AVERIIS capta in Nithernam, is a Writ for the 
taking of Cattelto his uſe, thathath his Cattel unlaw- 
fully takenby another, and driven out of the County 
where theyare taken, that they cannot bereplevy d. 

AVERMENT, (in Law) is where a Man pleads 
a Plea in Abatement of the Writ, or Barr of Acti- 
on, which he ſays he is ready to prove, as the 
Court will award. This offer to prove the Plea 
is called an Averment, 

AVERPENY, is to be quit of divers Sums of 
Money ſor the King's Arrearages. 

AVERRUNCATION, in Agriculture, ſigni- 
fies the lopping off ſuperfluous Branches. 

AUGE, an Aſtronomical Term, the ſame as A- 
pogeum, is that Point of the Orbit, wherein a Pla- 
net being, is furtheſt diſtant from the Central Bo- 
dy about which it revolves, and is then ſloweſt in 
Motion, inſomuch that from this Point the diſtance 
of a Planer is reckoned, to find thereby the Ine- 
quality of its Motion. 

AUGMENTATION, was the Name of a Court 
erected by King Henry the Eighth, for the encreaſe 
of the Revenues of the Crown, by the Suppreſſi- 


Court was diſſolved in Q. Mary's Reign; bur the 
Office of Augmentation remains to this Day, 
wherein there are many Records of great uſe and 
importance. 

AUMONE, (Tenure in Aumone) is a Tenure 
ter liberam E eemohnam, as where Lands are gi- 
ven to ſome Church,or Religious Houſe, upon Con- 


at certain times for the good of the Donor's Soul 
AVOWEE, is he to whom the Right of 44. 
vowſon of any Church appertaineth, ſo that he ma 
preſent in his own Name; and is called Auowe- 
for a difference from thoſe that ſomerimes preſent 
in another's Name, as a Guardian that preſenteth 
in the Name of his Ward: And alſo to be diſtin. 
guiſhed from thoſe which have the Lands where. 
unto anAdvowſon appertaineth, but only for term q 
their Lives, of Vears, or by Intruſion, or by Diſſeiſin 
AVOWRY (a Law Term) is, when one takes: 
Diſtreſs for Rent or other thing, and the other (ye; 
Replevin ; now he that took the Diſtreſs juſtifying 
the Act, is ſaid to Avow it. 
AURICULA Cordu, are two Appendages to 
the Heart, ſeared at irs Baſis over the Ventricles: 
they are ſo called from ſome Reſemblance that 
they bear to the Ears of a Man's Head. They. 
riſe from a long Baſis, and end in an obtuſe Point 
thereby forming an obtuſe Triangle. They are of 
the fame Fabrick and uſe with the Ventricles over 
which they ſtand, being Mulcles as they are, made 
up of the ſame order of Fibres, which are carried 
into oppoſite Tendons ; whereof that at the Baſs 
of the Heart is common to it and the Auricule, 
and the other runs along their upper part. The 
Right Auricle is larger and ſofter than the Lek; 
The Superficies of both is ſmooth when they are 
full, bur wrinkled when empty, and more ſo in 
the Lefr than in the Righr One, On being cut 0. 
pen they exhibir many fleſhy Columns running 
from the Upper Tendon ro the Lower, and be- 
rween them there are pretty deep Furrows or long 
Cavities, but fewer in the Right Auricle than in 
the Left They are dilated and contracted in like 
manner as the Heart is, but at different times; 
tor the Syſto/e of the Ventricles is at the (ame time 
with the Di ſtole of the Auricles and vice verſa; 
ſo that the Auricles are receiving their Blood from 
the Veins, while the Ventricles are expelling theirs 
into the Arteries : Bur when the Ventricles are 
relaxed and empty in their Diaſtole, then the Aur- 
cles force the Blood into them by their Hel 
Theyare nouriſhedby Branches ofArteries(pringing 
from the Coronaria, which Dr. Ruyſch (who ſeems 
firſt to have taken notice of this) calls therefore 
Arteriæ Auriculares, and no doubt bur they have 
Branches alſo of Veins to attend them. Ther 
Uſe is to receive the Venal Blood which comes 
immediately our of the Vena Cava and Pulmonarh, 
and ro meaſure ir as it were (ſaith Gibſon) into the 
Ventricles; and to expel it thither with the great 
er Force, the Internal Fibres or Columns of theit 
Cavity arifing from their Root where they ate 
joined to the Baſis of the Heart, reach directly out- 
wards towards the Vena Cava and Pulmonars ; an 
in the Diaftole of the Auricule, graſp the Bl 
contained in their Cavities like 7 ＋ Finger, 
and ſqueezeir into the Ventricles, now relaxed i 
their Diaftole. 8 
AURIGA, a Conſtellation conſiſting of 23 Sc 
in the Northern Hemiſphere, 
AURIPIGMENTUM, yellow Arſenick. 
AURUM Fulminans, or Saffron of Gold, ; 
thus made ; put a Drachm of thin Plates of 
into a Matrafs, and then pour on it by little 25 
little (or elſe there will be fo great an Efferve 
ſcence, that the Matter will boil over the Claß 
3 or 4 Drachms of Aqua Regalu. Set the Marra 


in warm Sand, and when the Ebullitions are ole, 
h of the 


dition that ſome Service or Prayers ſhall be offered 


the Menftruum will have diſſolved as muc Gol 
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| ir can contain. Pour off the Solution, by 
1 into another Glaſs, and then pour into 
abe Mixture gradually, ſome of the Volatile Spi- 
tit of Sal Armoniack, or Oil of Tartar per deli- 
num, and the Gold will precipitate to rhe Bot- 
tom of the Glaſs: Let it ſtand a while till all is fal- 
len down, then pour off the Liquor, and waſh rhe 
Powder carefully with warm Water till ir grows 
infipid : Then dry it in a Paper by a gentle Fire, 
taking care ir do not fire, which tis apt to do with 
2 terrible Noiſe, If you diſſolve a Drachm of Gold, 
there will be 4 Scruples of Aurum Fulminans well 
dried. It takes its Name from its fulminating or 
making a great Noiſe like Thunder, when tis heat- 
ed over the Fire in a Spoon, for it will go off like 
a Gun, but without doing any Miſchief, its Force 
being chiefly downward. The Effect ſeems to come 
from ſome Parts of the Aqua Regals, which re- 
main ill ſticking in the Gold, and theſe being of 
a very Spirituous and Volatile Nature, do break 
out with great Violence when the Powder comes 
to rake Fire. 

1 hole who would know a way to make as 
great, bur yet a much leſs expenſive Noiſe, may 
{ee the Word Pulvs Fulminans. If half its Weight 
of Sulphur powdered, be mingled with Aurum Ful- 
minans, its fulminating Quality will be deftroyed. 

Though on ſeveral Trials deſignedly made ro 
make Gun-powder take Fire in Mr. Boyle's exhauſt- 
ed Receiver, it could not beeffected ; yet he found 
that Aurum Fulminans would take Fire there, and 
go off, both by means of a Burning-Glals, and of 
a Piece of hot Iron. 

AURUM Maſaicum, is made by mixing and 
ſubliming Mercury, Tin, Sulphur and Sal Armoni- 
ack all together. | 

AURUM Potabile : The Alchymiſts pretend to 
be able to ſepara:e the Salt and Sulphur of Gold, 
and then diffolving it in a Liquor, it may be drank, 
and therefore is called Aurum Petabile: But this is 
a meer Impoſture, the Aurum Potabile being no- 
thing uſually but ſome rich Cordial Liquor with 
Pieces of Leaf-Gold in it. 

AUSTERE Taſt, is ſuch an one as moderately 
conſtringes the Mouth and Tongue with ſome Aſpe- 
rity, as is the Taft of unripe Fruits. 

AUSTRAL, the ſame with Southern : Thus 

AUSTRAL Signs, are the fix laſt Signs of the 
Rediack ; ſo called, becauſe they are on the South 
Side of the Equinoctial. 

AUTHENTICKS „The Word Authentic ſig- 
nifies of good Authority; and therefore the 3d 
Volume or Tome of the Civil Law, is called The 
Aut hent ichs, from the Greek Word «9 55Y!&r, be- 
cauſe it hath irs Authority from it ſelf, and procecd- 
ing from the Emperout's own Mouth; or elſe that 
they are Originals ro other Writings which are 
tranſcribed our of them. They are a Volume of 
new Conſtitutions, ſer out by Fuſtinian the Em- 
perour,afrer rhe Code, and brought into the Body of 
the Law, under one Book. 

There is nor in theſe that good Order and Me- 
thod obſerved, as there isin the Code, or in the Di- 
zeſt; but as any doubrful Point came to be conſi- 
dered, you have here the Princes Determination 
of it ; and that ſer down as the Caſes occaſionally 
occurred. | |; 

Ihe whole Volume is divided into Nine Colla- 
*rons, Conſtitutions or Sections (I mean in the La- 
tin Verſion, for in the Greek there is not this Di- 
ton into Co!ation!) and theſe are ſubdivided 


into 168 Novels, each of which is diſtributed into 
ſeveral Chapters. They are called Novels, becauſe 
they were New Laws in compariſon of the Code and 
Digeſt ; juſt as the Conſtitutions of the Empe- 
rours which were newly publiſhed after the Baſili- 
ca were called the Novels of Leo, Nicephorus, Mi- 
chael, &c. | 

AUTOGRAPHY, is the peculiar Hand Wri- 
ting of any particular Perſon ; or the Original of 
of any Treatiſe or Diſcourſe, in reſpect of a Co- 


F AUTOMATA, are Mechanical or Mathema- 
tical Inſtruments or Engines, that going by a Spring, 
Weight, Cc. ſeem to move of themſelves, as a 
Watch, a Clock, Se. 

AUTOPSY, is Ocular Inſpection, or ſeeing a 
thing with our own Eyes. 

AUX, the fame with Apogeon. 

AUXILIARY Verbs, in Grammar, are ſuch as 
help to form or conjugate others; as to Have and 
to be in the Engliſh Tongue, Eſtre and Avoir in 
the French, Italian, Spaniſh, &c. 

AUXILIUM Curie, a Precept or Order of 
Courr, for the citing or convening of one Party 
at the Suit of another, 3 

AUXILIUM Perere, in Law, fignifies to pray 
Suit in a Cauſe ; that is, when an inferiour Te- 
nant is impleaded, and not capable to defend the 
Right in his own Name; he prayeth Aid of the 
Superiour Lord to aſſiſt and juſtify his Plea. 

AUXILIUM Regs, King's Aid, or Money le- 
vy'd for the King's Uſe, and publick Service. 


AUXILIUM Vicecomitum, the Aid or Cuſto- 


mary Dues paid to the Sheriff, for the better ſup- 
port of his Office. | 

AWARD, (a Term in Law) properly ſignifying 
the Judgment of one that is neither aſſigned by 
Law, or appointed by the Judges for the ending a 
Matter in Controverſie, but is choſen by the Par- 
ties themſelves that are at variance. 

AWN, in Botany, Ariſta, is the Beard growing 
out of the Husk of Corn or Graſs. | 

AWNING, aboard a Ship, is when a Sail, a 
Tarpaulin, or the like, is hung over any part of 
the Ship above the Decks, ro keep off the Sun, the 
Rain, or the Wind, In a Long-Boar, they make 
an Awning by bringing the Sail over the Yard and 
Stay, and booming it out with the Boat-Hook. 

AX or Axe, the ſame with Axs, which ſee. 

AXILLAR Verns, are the two Branches of the 
aſcending Trunk of the Vena Cava, called Rami 
Subclavii, which running obliquely under the 
Clavicule, as ſoon as they are paſt them, and go 
up to the Armpits, are called Axilares: And 


each of theſe parts it ſelf into two Veins, the Ce- 
phalica and Baſilica. 


"AXILLARY Artery, is that part of the Subela- 


vian Branches of the aſcending Trunk of the Aor- 
ta, that is got out of the Thorax and comes into the 
Arm-pits. | 

AXIOM, is ſach a common, plain, ſelf evident 
and received Notion, that it cannot be made more 
plain and evident by Demonſtration , becauſe tis 
irs ſelf much better known than any thing that 
can be brought to prove it; as, That nothing can 


act where it is not: That a thing cannot be and not 


be at the ſame time: That the Whole 6 greater than 


a Part: That where there 4 no Law there no Tranſ- 
greſſion, &c. _— 


AXIS, is the third Vertebra from the Skull. 
AXIS of a Cylinder, is that Quieſcent Ri ght 
K 2 Line, 
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Line, about which the Parallelogram is turned, 
which by irs Revolution forms the Cylinder. 
AXIS of a Conich, Section, is a Line paſſing 
through the Middle of the Figure, and perpendi- 
cular to the Ordinares, a 
AXIS of a Figure, is a Streight Line, conceived 
to proceed from the Vertex to the Bale. | ; 
AXIS of a Circle or Sphere, is a Streight Line 


railing through the Center from one Side to ano- 


ther; and is the ſame with the Diameter. 

AXIS of the World, is an imaginary Line con- 
ceived to pals through the Center of the Earth 
from one Pole to another. 

AXIS of the odiack, is alſo conceived to pals 
through the Earth, and ro be terminated in the 
Poles of the Jodiack, 8 

AXIS of Rotation or Circumvolution, is an 1. 
maginary Line, about which any plain Figure is 
conceived to be turned to make a Solid: Thus a 
Sphere js conceived to be made by the Rotation of 
a Semi- circle about its Diameter; and a Rg Cone 
by that of a Right angled Triangle about its Per- 
pendicular. 

AXIS Secundus, in the Hyperbole and Elli pſis, is 
the Conjugate Diameter, which ſee, This is ſome- 
times called the Ax# Rectus. 

AXIS, in Optics, is the Ray which of all chat 
are ſent to the Eye falls perpendicularly on it, aud 
which, by conſequence, paſſeth through the Center 
of the Eye. 

AXIS Common or Mean, is a Right Line drawn 
from the Point of Concourſe of the two Opt ick 
Nerves through the Middle of the Right Lire which 
joins the Extremity of the ſame Optic Neve. 

AXIS of Incidence, in Dioptricks, is a Right 
Line drawn through the Point of Incidence, and 
perpendicular to the Refracting Surface. 

AXIS of Refraction, is that which is made by 
the Ray of Incidence, directly prolonged on the 
Infide of the ſecond Medium by the Ray of Re- 
fraction, 

AXIS of any Glaſs (in Opricks) is a Right Line 
drawn perpendicularly through the Centre of the 
Glaſs; or if it be a Convex Glaſs, through the 
thickeſt Part; if a Concave, through the thinneſt 
Parr (which in each is called the Pole of the Glaſs) 
directly on to the Centre of the Sphere, the Glaſs 
Figure is a Segment of, 

AXIS in Peritrochio, is a Machine for the rai- 
fing of Weights, conſiſting of a Cylindrical Beam 
(which is the Aan) lying Horizontally, and ſup- 
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ported at each End by a Piece of Timber; and 


ſome where about it, it hath a kind of Hmpanum | 


or Wheel, which is called the Peritrochium, in who, 
Circumference are Holes made to put in Staves 
(like thoſe of a Windleſs or Capſtain) in order 90 
turn the Axs round the more eaſily, and there 
to raiſe the Weight required by Means of a Rope 
which winds round the Axis, See Vol. II. 

AXIS Indeterminate of an Hyperbola, is a Right 
Line which divides into two equal Parts, and x 
Right Angles, an infinite number of Lines drawn 
parallel to one another within the Hyperbo/a, 

AXIS Determinate, ir. that Figure, is a Right 
Line drawn between the Vertexes or Tops of the 
oppoſite Sections or Hypervola, 

AXIS Conjugatus, in the Mperbola: See Conjy- 

ate. 
: AZIMUTH, is an Arch of the Horizon com. 
prehended berween the Meridian of the Place, and 
any other Azimuth Circle ; or contained berween 
the Prime Vertical, and any other Azimuth Circle, 


To find the Azimuth at any time: See the 
11th Caſe of Obhlique angled Spherical Triangles un. 
der the Word Trigonometry. ' 


To find the Sun's Azimuth, as alſo the Hour, by 
the G/obe, having the Sun's Place and Altitude gi. 
Ven. 

Rectify your Globe, and fit the Quadrant; then 

turn both Globe and Quadrant about till the 

Sun's Place cur the given Altitude in the 
Quadrant; for then the Index ſhews the 
Hour, and the Quadrant the Azimuth in the 
Horizon, | 


To find the Sun's Azimuth at ix, having the 


Latitude of the Place, and the Sun's Declination gi. 


ven. 

Say, As the Co-Sine of the La itude : Is to the 
Radius:: So is the Co-Tangent of the Sun's 
Declination : To the Tangent of the Sun; 
Azimuth ar Six. 


Example. Let the Latitude be 51 Deg. 30. Min, 
and the Sun's Declination be 11. 300%. 


Then to the Ar. co. of ws SEP | 
Co Sine of 515. 30“. — 0,205559 
Add the Co-Tangent of 11%. 311.10, 690891 


Sum is the Tangent of 835. 30. 10, 896741 
which is the Azimuth at Six required. 


To find the Time when the Sun will be exact 
on the Eaſt or Net Azimuth, having the Suns 
Declination and Latitude of the Place given. 

Say, As the Co-Tangent of the Declination: Is 

to the Co-Tangent of the Latitude : : So s 
Radius: To the Sine of an Ark; which 


converted into Time, ſhews the Hour from 
Six. 


Example, Suppoſe the Declination be 115,31 
The Latitude of the Place 51. 30. 


Then tothe Ar. co. of the 
Co-Tangent of 75 1 1.— 9,3 o9108 


Add the Co-Tangent of 519. 3ol. — 9,900605 


Sum is the Sine of ©9*, 12, = 19,299713 
which is 48 Minutes of an Hour. 


Therefore 
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Therefore the Sun will be due Eaſt in the Mor- 
ning 12 Minutes before 7, and Yet in the Eve- 


ning 12 Minutes alter 5. 


nd the Azimuth, having given the Lati- 

2 3 the Sun's Altitude at Six, and 

preſent Altitude. 

In Summer. 

Say, As the Co- ſine of the Altitude: Is to the 
Tangent of the Latitude :: So is the Diffe- 
rence between the Sines of the Sun $ Altitude 
at 6, and preſent Altitude: To the Sine of 
the Azimuth from Eaſt to Weſt, 

In Winter. 


Say, As the Co-Sine of the Alritude : Is to the | 


Tangent of the Latirude :: So is the Sum of 

the Sines of rhe Sun's Altitude ar 6, and pre- 
ſenr Altitude: To the Sine of the Azimutb 

fror1 Eaſt or Neft. l 
AZIMUTH Compaſ5, is an Inſtrument made 

in a large Box, with Jambols and a broad Limb, 


© having 9o Deg. diagonally divided, with an Index 


and 1 hread to rake the Sun's Amplitude or Azimuth, 


in order to find the Difference between the Magneti- 


ol Meridim and the Sun's Meridian, which ſhews 


the Variation of the Compaſs. 


AZIMUTH Magnetica!: See Magnetical Azi- 


mtb. 


AZIMUTHS, or Vertical Cire es, are great 


Circles interſecting each other in the Zenith and 


Nadir, (as Meridians or Hour-Circles do in the 
Pole) and cutting the Horizon at Right Angles. | 
On the Globes theſe Circles are not drawn, bur 


| 


are repreſenred by the Quadrant of Altitude when 
it is ſcrewed in the ⁊enith. 

And on theſe Azimuths is reckoned the Sun's 
Altitude, when he is not on the Meridian. 

AZOTH, among the Chymiſts, ſignifies ſome- 
times an Univerſal Medicine, ſometimes the Mer- 
cury of a Metal. 

AZURE, the Herald's Term for a Blue Co- 
lour 1n the Coats of all Perſons 
under the Degree of a Baron ; 
but in the Eſcutcheons of the 
Noblemen tis called Saphir; and 
in thoſe of Sovereign Princes tis 
called + woes In Engraving 
tis repreſented by Strokes or 
Hatches drawn only Horizontal- 
ly, thus, as in the annexed Figure. 

AZUGUS or AZYGOS, is a notable Branch 
of the Vena Cava, called Vena fine pars, becauſe 
it is fingle, having no Fellow Ir deſcends through 
the right fide of the Cavity of the Thorax, and 
when tis come as far as the Eighth or Ninth Verte- 
bra, it begins juſt to keep the Middle, and ſends 
forth on each Side Intercoſtal Branches ro the Inter- 
ſtices of the Eight loweſt Ribs, and there is divid- 
ed into two Branches, of which the Larger de- 
ſcends to the Left, betwixt the Proceſſes of the 
Diaphragm, and is inſerted ſomerimes into the Cava 
above or below the Emulgent, but oftner into the 
Emulgent it ſelf. The other, which goes down on 
the Right hand, enters the Cava, commonly a lit- 
tle above the Emulgenr, but very ſeldom is join- 
ed to the Emulgent itſelf, 
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Shrubs or Herbs, are ſuch as bear Berries; 
and Berries are Fruits covered with a thin 
Membrane, in which is contained a Pulp, which 


' grows ſoft and moiſt when ripe, and contains the 


Seed within the Subſtance, The Bacciferous Herbs 
are the Cham.emorus, Smilax aſpera, Bryonia Alba 
and Nigra, Angelica Baccifera, Aconitum Racemo- 
ſum, Solanum Racemeſum Americanum, Hypogloſſum, 
Laurus Alexandrina, Oxymyrfine, Polygonatum, Li- 
lium Convallium, Monophyllon, Mandragora, Herba 
Paru, Solanum Lethale, Malum Inſanum, Solanum 
Vulgare, Alſine Baccifera, Solanum Somniferum, Al- 
kekengi, Aſparagus, Vitis Idæi palluſtru, &c. 

The Bacciferous Trees Mr, Ray divides into 4 
kinds. | 

1. Such as bear a Caliculate or Naked Berry, 
the Flower and Calix both falling off together, and 
leaving the Berry bare, as the Saſſafras Tree, &c. 

2. Such as have a Naked, Monopyrenous Fruit, 
4. e. containing in it only one Seed; as the Arburus 
Terebinthus, Lentiſcus, Viſcus, Phyllerea, Sambucus 
Aquaticus, Laureola, Chamelea Germanica (or Me- 
zereon) Viburnum, Cornus, Rhamnus, &c. | 

3. Such as have alſo a Naked but Polypyrenorus 
Fruit; i. e. one containing two or more Kernels 
or Seeds within it; as the Faſaminum, Lig uſtrum, 
Alnus, Berbers, Alaternus, Sambucus Vulgars, Vi- 
ts, the Tea Plant, Euonymus Vulgars, Agrifolium, 
Rhamnus Catharticus, Cappary, Erica Baccifera, &c. 

4. Such as have their Fruit compoſed of many 
Acini or round ſoft Balls (for the Word Acinus, in 
Botany, is rather a Grape than a Grape-ſtone) {er 


_ cloſe together like a Bunch of Grapes; as the Vva 


Marina, Rubus Vulgars, Rubus Ideus, and the 
ubus minor fructu Cæruleo. 
BACCIVOROUS Creatures, are ſuch Animals 
as feed upon berries. 
BACCERIND Thief, a Term in Law) ſignifying 
2 Thief taken with the Manner (as they ſay) i. e. 
having on his Back or about him, thoſe things he 
hath ſtollen. It is by ſome taken for an Offender 
againſt Vert or Veniſon in the Foreſt, 
BACCHIUS, is a Foot of a Latin Verſe, con- 
fiſting of three Syllables, where the firſt is ſhorr, 
and the two laſt long, as Egeſtas : This is the 
Reverſe of a DaAyle. | 
BACILLI, are thoſe Medicines which are of a 
long round Figure like a Stick, Sc. 
BACK STAYS, of a Ship, ſee Stays, 
BACK-STAFF, the ſame with Davs's Qua- 
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Aran, or the Engl:/}, Quadrant, as tis called by the 


e then Plants, whether Trees, | 


BAC 


French; 'T was invented by one Capr, Davg 
Nelchman; and is a Sea Inſtrument of good 1 
to take the Sun's Altitude at Sea. It conſiſts of 
Vanes 4, B and C; and of two Arches, ; 
The Vane at A is called the Horizon Vane. 
that at B the Shade Vane ; and that at C the digt 


Lane. Ihe leſſer Ark B is of 60 Degrees, and that | 


of C (or Fg) of * Degrees. In time of Obſery,. 
tion the Shadow Vane B is ſer upon the 60 Arch 
juſt to an even Degree of ſome Altitude leſs than 
you judge the Complement of the Sun's Altittde 
will be, by 10 or 15 Degrees, The Horizon Vane 
is put on at 4, and the Sight Vane on the 3 
Ark fg; and then the Obſerver's Back being 
rurned to the Sun (whence the Name of Back. 
Staff or Back Quadrant) he lifts up the Inſtrumer 
and looks through the Sight Vane, riſing or fl. 
ling the Quadrant till the Shadow of the upper 
Edge of the Shade Vane fall on the upper Edge of 
the Slit in the Horizon Vane ; and if then you can 
ſee the Horizon through the ſaid Slir, the Obfer: 
vation is well made: But if the Sea appear in- 
ſtead of the Horizon, move the Sight Vane lower 
towards g: If the Sky appear, move it upwards 
towards 7; and ſo 2 it comes right. 

Then obſerve how many Degrees and Minutes 
are cut by that Edge of rhe Sight Jane, which an- 
ſwers to the Sight Hele, and to them add the De- 
grees cut by the upper Edge of the Shade Van: 
The Sum 1s the Sun's Diſtance from the Zenith, 
or the Complement of his Altitude. 

To find the Meridian Altitude by this Inftru 
ment, you muſt continue the Obſervation as long 
as you perceive the Altitude ro be increafing; 
which you will find by the Sea's appearing fil 
through the Slir inſtead of the Horizon, and as vc 
move the Sight Vane lower: But as ſoon as ever 
you lee the Sky appear inſtead of the Horizon, the 
Altitude is then diminiſhing, and you muſt deſiſt; 
and adding as before the Degree and Minutes on 
the two Arks together inte one Sum, it gives the 
Sun's Zenith Diſtance, or his Co-Alritude; and 
this ſubſtracted from 90˙. leaves the true Altitude 
above the Horizon, | 

That excellent Aſtronomer Mr. F/amftead, cor- 
trived a Glaſs Lens or double Convex to be placed 
in the Middle of the Shade Vane, which makes4 
ſmall bright Spot on the Slit of the Horizon Vare, 
inſtead of the Shade : And this isa great Improve 
ment, if the Glaſs be truly made, for by ti 
Means the Inſtrument may be uſed in Hazy Wes 
ther, and a much more accurate Obſervation mac 
in Clear Weather, than could be by the Shadow 

But after all, this Quadrant is by no Mears" 
accurate as could be wiſhed; and a large hea 
Braſs Aſtrolabe muſt needs be a much bettet It 
ſtrument. 

BACULE (in Fortification) is a kind of Pen: 
Cullis or Gate made like a Pit- fall with a Count 
poiſe, and ſupported by two great Stakes. TV 
uſually made before the Corps de Gard. adyanced 
near the Gates. ; 

BACULOMETRY, according to ſome, is tt 
Art of meaſuring acceſſible and inacceſſible Lines 
by the help of one or more Staves. 
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BADGER (in Law) is one that is Licenced to 
buy Corn or other Victuals in one Place, and carry 
it to another. i 

BAILE or Bale; the Seamen call lading or caſt- 
ing the Water by Hand out of a Boar Bailing ; and 
when the Water is thus Bailed our, they ſay, the 
Boat & freed, They call alſo thoſe Hoops that 
bear up the Tilt of a Boat Bazles, 

BAILE (in Law) is the ſetting at liberty one 
Arreſted or Impriſoned 12 an Action either Ci- 
vil or Criminal, under Sureties taken for his Ap- 

arance at Day andPlace certainly aſſigned: And 
there is both Common and Special Baile; Common 

Baile is in Actions of ſmall Prejudice, or ſlight 
Proof, in which Caſe any Sureties are taken: Spe- 
cial Baile is given in Caſes of greater Weight, 
who muſt be ſubſidy Men at the leaſt, and they 
according to the Value. 2 

BAILEMENT (a Term in Law) ſignifying the 
Delivery of things, whether Writings or Goods, 
to another, ſometimes to be delivered back to the 
Bailor, that is, to him that ſo delivers them, ſome- 
times to the uſe of him to whom they are deli- 
vered ; and ſometimes to a third Perſon. 
 BAILIFF, is an Officer that belongs to a Man- 
nor, to order the Husbandry, and hath Authoriry 
to pay Quit-Rents iſſuing our of the Mannor, fell 
Trees, repair Houſes, Sc. This Officer is he whom 
the ancient Saxons called a Reeve. 

BAILIFF Errant, is one that the Sheriff 
makes and appoints to go about the Country to 
execute Writs, to ſummon the Country Seffions, 
Aſſizes, &c. 

BAILIFF Franchiſes, are thoſe which are * 
pointed by every Lord within his Liberty, to do 
ſuch Offices within his Precincts, as the Bailiff Er- 
rant doth abroad in the Country. 

BAILIWICE, is the Juriſdiction of a Bailiff 
within his Lord's Franchiſe, - 

BAKER'S Central Rule for Conſtructing Equa- 
tions: See Conſtruftion of Equations. 

BALANI, are certain Excreſences uſually 
rowing ro the Shells of the larger ſorts of Sea 
hell Fiſhes. 

BALANUS (as it is called by ſome) or Glans, 
is the Nur of the Yard covered with the Foreskin ; 
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1 * ſometimes the Clitorũ is ſo called, It often alſo ſig- 
5 he nifies a Suppoſitory. Blanchard. 


BALL and Socket, is an Inſtrument made of 
Braſs, with a perpetual Screw to hold any Tele- 
ſcope, Quadrant, or Surveying Inſtrument, on a Staff 
for Surveying, Aſtronomical, or other uſes. 

BALLANCE or Libra, is one of the Six ſim- 
ple Powers in Mechanicks, which ſerves to find out 
the Equality or Difference of Weights in heavy 
Bodies, Ir is only a double Lever whoſe Hypomoch- 
lion is at the Centre of its length. 

BALLANCE of the Air, ſee Barometer. 

BALLANCE of a Watch or Clock, is that part 

ef it, which by irs Motion regulates and deter- 
mines the Beats : The circular Part of it is called 
the Rim, and irs Spindle the Verge : There belongs 
to n alſo two Pallats or Nutts, which play in the 
Fangs of the Crown- wheel. In Pocket Watches 
that ſtrong Stud, in which the lower Pever of the 
Verge plays; and in the Middle of which one Pevet 
of the Crown- wheel runs, is called the Potans, or 
tather Potence. The wrought Piece which covers 
the Bullance, and in which the upper Pevet of the 
Balance plays, is the Cock. The ſmall Spring in 
new Pocket Watches is called the Regulator. 
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BALLANCE or Libra, is the Name of one of 
the twelve Signs of the Jodiack; into the firſt De- 
gree of which when the Sun comes, the Autumnal 
Equinox happens, and is the i 2thof September. 

BALLAST of a Ship, is ſome heavy Matter, as 
Stones, Sc. laid in the Hold next to the Keelſon 
or falſe Keel, in order to keep a Ship ſtiff, fo that 
ſne may bear the more Sail. The Words about it 
are Trench the Ballaſt, i. e. divide it into to or more 
Parts. The Ballaſt n Shot, that is, tis run over 
from one Side to the other: When a Ship hath not 
Ballaſt enough, they ſay ſhe is Walt. 

BALLESTER, or Balluſter, in the Capital of the 
Tonick Column, is the lateral Part of the Scroll which 
makes the Curl-tuft. 

BALLISTA, an ancient Warlike Engine to caſt 
or ſhoot Darts or Stones, to batter and ſhake City 
Walls. 

BALLIVO amovendo, is a Writ to remove a 
Bailiff out of his Office, for want of ſufficient li- 
ving in his Bailiwick. 

BALLON or Balon, is the French Word for a 
large Receiver or Veſſel uſed in Chymiſtry, to re- 
ceive what is diſtilled or drawn off by the Fire. 

BALLON, in Architecture, is taken for a round 
Globe, or top of a Pillar. 

BALLS or Ballets, à frequent Bearing in Coats 
of Arms; but they are never called ſo in Heral- 
dy, but according to their ſeveral Colours have 
the following Names; 

Beſants, when the Colour is Or. 

Plates, when tis Argent. 

Hurts, when tis Azure. 

Torteauxes, when tis Gules. 

Pomen, when tis Vert. 

Pellets ot Agreſſes, when Sable. Some write it 

Ogreſſes. 

Golpes, when Purpure. 

Orenges, when Tenne. 

Guzes, when Sanguine. 

And theſe Nine contain all the Colours uſually 
mentioned in Heraldry. 

BALLUSTRA!JE, in Architecture, ſignifies a 
Row of little turn d Pillars, high enough for a 
Man to reſt his Elbows on, fixed upon a Terraſs, 
or upon the Top of a Building; or ro make any 
Separation between one Part of it and another. 

FEALNEUM, a Word much uſed by the Chy- 
miſts ; it properly ſignifies a Veſſel of Water, in 
which the Body or Cucurbite containing any Matter 
to be diſtilled is placed, that ſo the Water heating, 
may heat the Cucurbite gently and by degree? 
And this is what they call corruptly 

BALNEUM Mariæ; but it ſhould be Balneum 
Mark, i. e. a Sea or Water Bath. And in reſpect 
to the Mildnefs of the Hear in this way of Diſtil- 
lation, where the Eire never touches the Cucurbite 
immediately. They call ſeveral other gentle ways 
of Diſtillation by the Name of Balneum, as 

BALNEUM Vaporeſum, where the Veſſel con- 
raining the Matter to be diſtilled is heated by the 
Steam of hot or boiling Water. 

BALNEUM Arene or Ciners; which they call 
alſo ſometimes Balneum Arenoſum, and Balneum 
Cinereum, is when the Cucurbire, or Retort, or 
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| Veſſel holding the Matter to be diftilled is placed 


in a Pot of Sand ot Aſhes, and fo is heated by rhe 
Hear of. the Sand or Aſhes. 


BALSAM, ſignifies, I½. The Juice of an Ara: 


bian Tree called Opobalſamum, to which are allied 
the Natural Balſams, as that of Tos, Peru, Se. 


2dly, A 
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ruous and penetrating Subſtance, of the Conti- 
ſtence of an Ointment, as Apoplextich Balſam, Ba;- 
am of Rofes, Sc. 

34ly, A fort of Liquors drawn or extracted 
from Gums and Refinous Subſtances with Spirit 
of Wine, | 

athly, This Name is given alſo by the Chymiſts 
to the Solutions and Preparations of ſome Salts, as 
Balſam of Saturn, Tartar, Sal-gemm, Oc. 

5thly, Some particular Preparations of Medi- 
cines in this Form are called by this Name, as 
Balſam of Sulphur, &c. | 

BALSUM of Saturn, is a Solution of Saccharum 
Saturni made with Spirit or Oil of ond pry 
and digeſted till the Matter hath gained a Red 
Tincture. 

BAN, is a Proclamation made at the Head of 
a Body of Troops, or in the ſeveral Quarters of 
the Army, by ſound of Trumpet or beat of Drums, 
either of obſerving of Martial Diſciplitte, for de- 
claring a New Officer, puniſhing a Soldier, or the 
like. 

BAND ELE T, is a French Term for one of the 
Ornaments in Architecture, which they call alſo 
Regle: Tis greater than the Liſt, but a little leſs 
than whar they call a Platte Bande; it encompaſſes 
the Pillar quite round about like a Ring. 

BANK, in Common Law, ſignifies the Bench 
or Seat of Judgment : But there is another ſort of 
Bank, where there is a great Sum of Money 
ler out to uſe, returned by Exchange, or otherwiſe 
diſpoſed to Profit. 

ANKRUPT, one that hath conſumed his E- 
ſtate, or is run out in his Trade, 
BANNIMUs, the Form of Expulſion of any 
Member from the Univerſity of Oxford, by affix- 
ing the Sentence, up in ſome Publick Place, as a 
Denunciation or Promulgation of it. 

BANQUETTE, in Fortification, is a little Foot 
Pace or Elevation of Earth in Form of a Step, or 
the Bottom of a * ws or that which the Mu- 
ſqueteers get up to diſcover the Counterſcarp, or to 
fire upon the Enemies in the Moat, or in the Co- 
vert way. Theſe Banquets are generally a Foot and 
a half high, and almoſt three Foot broad. 

BARAK or Baraque, is an Hutt like a little 
Cottage for Soldiers to lie in in the Camp: For- 
merly thoſe for the Horſe were called Baracks, and 
thoſe for the Foot Hurts; but now Barack is uſed 
for both indifferently. They are made uſually 
when the Soldiers have no Tents, or when an Ar- 
my lies long in a Place in bad Weather, becauſe 


„ 


they keep out Cold and Wet much better than 


Tents. They are generally made by fixing four 
ſtrong forked Poles in the Ground, and then lay- 
ing four others acroſs them; then they build up 
the Walls with Sods, Wattles, or what the Place 
affords: The Top is either Planked or Thatched, or 
covered with Turf, as they have Convenience. 
BARBE, a Military Word: To fire an Barbe is 
to fire the Cannon over the Paraper, inſtead of 
putting them through the Embrazures ; but then 
the Paraper muſt be but 3 Foot and + high, 
BAROCO, one of the barbarous Words ex- 


preſſing the Syllogiſtick Moods in Logick ; and in 


this Mood Baroco, the firſt Propoſition muſt be an 
univerſal Affirmative, and the rwo other Nega- 


tives. 5 
BARO METER, is an Inſtrument for eſtima- 


ing the Minute Variations of the Neigbt or 
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2dly, A ſomewhar chick and odoriterous, Piri. Preſſare of the Incumbent Air, conſiſting of 
Tube of Glaſs, hermetically ſealed at ons M 


\ 
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7 of the Diameter 
0 


— 


g 
being filled with Quick 


filver (according to 
Torricelian Erperimen 
15 inverted, fo as to have 
the open End of it im. 
merled in Stagnant Quick. 
ſilver, contained in a lars. 
er Glaſs under it, and ex. 
poſed to the Preſſure of 
the outward Air : Our of 
which open End (after 
ſ{uchImmerſion)theQuick. 
filver in the Tube being 
ſuffered to run as much a 
it will into the Stagnant 
Quick-filver, in which 
thar Mouth or open End 
is immerſed, there is wont 
to remain a Cylinder of 
Quick-filyer, ſuſpended 
in the Tube about 28. 
29 or 30 Inches hieb: 
meaſuring from the 8 b 
face of the Stagnant Quick. 
ſilver perpendicularly ; but 
more or leſs within ſuch 
Limits, according as the 
Weight or Preſſure of the 
Air incumbent on the ex- 
ternal ſtagnant Quick. fl. 
ver expoſed to it, is great- 
er or leſſer, leaving the 
upper Parr „ Tube 
void, or at empty of 
common Xir 25 
Dr. Hook's Contrivance 
to enlarge the Diviſionsof 
the Barometer in any giy- 
en Proportion. | 
The Glaſs of this Bar- 
meter is repreſented by the 
adjoining Figure; the Cy- 
linder A may be of what 
Diameter you pleaſe, the 
bigger the better, but it 
need not be above two In- 
ches long; the Cane AD 
muſt be ſo long, that the 
upper Part of the Cylindet 
B may be 29 Inches + 
ſuch a Part of the Height 
of the other Cane BC, 
as the Weight or Specific 
Gravity of the Liquor that 
is to fill that Cane is to 
the Speciſick Gravity cf 
Mercury below the Line 
ab, in the Cylinder 4 
The third Cylinder C 
may be as high as yo! 
pleaſe above rhe Cylinder 
B, bur is moſt convenient 
ly made, ſo as the Square 
of the Diameter of the 
Cane BC be to the 


the Cylinders B ot C 
(which muſt be exactly e- 


qual) as the riſe of the 
Mercw) 


enlarge 
out th; 
will no 
Weigh 
the fan 
The 
new Cy 
uſed: 8 
Where t 
very gre 
and it n 
Inches, 
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Mercury in the Cylinder B, is to the whole Length 
of the Cane BC ; for in this caſe there will be no- 
thing ſuperfluous, but the Piviſions enlarged to the 
itmoſt advantage. | 

Io0o fill this Bareſcope ; ; 

Let a ſmall Hole be left at the top of the Cylin- 
ger A, and another near the top ofithe Cylinder B; 
this latter being well ſtopt, pour in as much Mer- 
cue at the other Hole in 4, as ſhall fill both Canes 
x5 high as the Level of the ſaid Hole; which done, 
ſtop either by Hermetically Sealing it, or elſe by a 
drop of Sealing- wax (the Glaſs being firſt ground 
tough to make ir ſtick) the Hole in 4 ; then open- 
ing the Hole in B, draw off as much of the Mercury 
of the Cane B C till ir will run no longer; which 
done, ſtop firmly the Hole in B (which you may 
do as you. pleaſe, there being no Preſſure againſt 
"you) and you will have the Cylinder 4 evacuated 
of Air for your purpoſe, and the height of the Mer. 
en will be as uſual in the ordinary Plain and 
"pPheel Barometers. | As 
Then pour into the Cane B C as much Spirit of 
Wine tinged with Chochinele and Oyl of Turpen- 
keine, equal Parts of each, as ſhall ſtand above the 
*Surface of the Mercury, ſo many Feer as you make 
the enlarged Scale of your, Barometer, or as is be- 
tween the middle of the Cylinders B and C, and 
you will find the Mercury fink in the Cane B C, and 
riſe in the Cane 4 D, in ſuch proportion, that each 
13 Feet of Oyl and Spirit, will raiſe the Mercury 
15 Inches: Then you muſt pour on, by the Cane 
"Bc, ſo much Mercury as will fill up the Cylinders 
A and B to ſuch heights, conſidering the preſent 
weighr of the Atmoſphere, that the Surface of the 

"Mercury in both, may at the utmoſt Limits, (which 
| have not in England been found to exceed 30,6 
and 28,6 Inches) always fall within the Bodies of 
the Cylinders, and never enter into the Canes. 

The Effect of this Baroſcope will be, that when 
the Atmoſphere is heavy, and the Mercury raiſed 
high in the Cylinder A, and retired our of B, the 
* Spirit of Wine will deſcend into che Cylinder B, and 
6 Oy! of Turpentine will fill the Cane, ſo as to 
make the Partition of the two Liquors near the 
Cplinder B. But on the contrary, when the Air 
is light, the Mercury will fink in 4, ard riſe in B, 
ſo as to drive the Spirit of Vine into the Cane, and 
the Oyl of e es into the Cylinder C; ſo that 
the Section of the two Liquors will be near C, and 
the Variation of the height of the Mercury will be 
enlarged into almoſt the length of the Cane, with- 
out that the Counter- preſſure from the Liquors 
will not be in rhe leaſt altered, the Height and 
Weighr of the Incumbent Cylinder being always 
the lame. | 

The Ingenious Mr. Hauksbee (that invented the 
new Cupping-Glaſſes without Fire, now generally 
uſed: See his 1 ſhewed me a Baroſcope 
where the Mercury roſe and fell 6 Inches with 
very great eaſe,and without breaking or dividing ; 
and it may very eaſily be made for 100 or 200 
Inches, if a ſtrait ſmall thin Glaſs Tube can be 
blown and drawn of that length, and that it were 
as eaſily manageable. * 

The Torricellian Experiment is made in a Tube 
of about 31 Inches in length, with a ſmall Ball, or 
tather Cylindrical Cavity on the Top; at the Bot- 
tom of this Tude, ar 4, is a very ſmall Ciſtern 
with Mercury in it, and communicating with the 
free Air, into which the lower End of the Tube 
43 is put; then at a very Acute Angle, is the 


- * 5 


ſmall Tube C D placed withits open Orifice in the 

aforeſaid Ciſtern, and juſt under the Surface of the 

Mercury in it. And thus when the Atmoſphere is 

high and heavy (that is in dry and fair Weather) 

the Mercury being preſſed up into the Tube B 4, 

leaves but little in the Ciſtern, and conſequently 
there is bura little Weight of Mercury there, ro 
preſs any out into the Tube C D, and conſequent- 

ly then the Mercury will fall or deſcend towards 

C. But when in contrary Weather, the Mercury 

falls out of the Tube 4 B, there will be more in 
the Ciſtern, and conſequently the Mercury muſt 

aſcend further, or run higher up into the Tube CD 

And this is ſo tender and nice, that while I was in 

the Room, and looking on it, which was nor above 
an Hour, the Mercury aſcended near rwo Inches 

(for Rain) inthe ſlope Tube, | 

One great Advantage this Way of managing 
a ſloping Tube, ſeems to have above the Common 
One, which is, that the Mereury here moves all 
together in a Body, without breaking or dragging 
a Tail after it. 

See the Figure of the Plate belonging to the Word 

Air-Pump. | | 
| Baroſcope Statical : So Mr. Boyle calls an Inſtru- 
ment which he invented ro eſtimate the Variations 
of the Air's Gravity, and is thus deſcrib'd. 

A very large and thin Glaſs Bubble (or if ſuch 
an one cannot be procured, 2 or 3 ſmaller ones 
added together may do) was counterpoiſed in a 
very tender Balance which would turn with the 
64rh Parrof a Grain, and then all being hung up 
in a Frame, he found, that as the Air grew lighter 
and thinner, the Bubble would preponderare very 
manifeſtly ; bur when the Air grew thicker and 
denſer, the Scale in which the Weights were, 
would grow heavier, and mount up the Bubble. 
And this Effect he found would continue and an- 
ſwer exactly to the riſe and fall of the Mercury 
in the common Barometer or Baroſcope. 

The Grounds on which this Noble Gentleman 
went in contriving this Inſtrument, were theſe : 

1. He conſidered, that though ar firſt ſetting of 
it up, the Bubble and the Weights would be in 
Æquilibrio, becauſe he carefully made them fo 3 
yet the Bulk of the Bubble did exceed that of the 
Meralline Counterpoiſe, by near 200 times (be it 
more or leſs, according to the Specifick Gravity, 
of the Weights uſed) and therefore he pore vote 

2. Thar, according to the Laws of Hydroſta- 
Cticks, when two Bodies being of rhe ſame abſo- 
lure Weight, bur very different Bulks, comp to be 
weighed in another Medium, they can no longer 
be equiponderant: For if the Medium be heavier 
or denſer, the greater Body will be more buoyed 
up there than it was before, and conſtantly will a- 
bate of its Weight; bur if the Medium ſhould be 
lighter and rarer, the contrary Effect would follow, 
and the Weight would be heavier than the Bubble. 
He conſidered alſo, that this muſt be the Caſe of 
the Air, whoſe Specifick Gravity is continually 
changing, according to the various Effluvia it re- 
ceives from the Terraqueous Globe; and conſe- 
quently, chat ir muſt needs be now denſer, now 
rarer, and accordingly more ot leſs buoy up the 
Bubble. 5 en e 

Our Author hints, that. this Inſtrument is capa- 
ble of ſeveral Improvements; and though in ma- 
ny Caſes the common Baroſcope be preferrable be- 
fore ir, yerths hath ſome Advantages above That; 


as * this is more parable than the other ; 
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for many Perſons can more eaſily get a Pair of good 


Scales and a Glaſs Bubble, than they can a Tube 
and Mercury for the common Bareſcope ; and this 
alſo is much more eaſily fitted up than that. This 
Statical Bareſcope is allo much more eaſily carried 
from Place to Place, This Bareſcope may be adjuſt- 
ed ro the ordinary one, by finding what Weights 
anſwer exactly to every half Quarter of an Inch 
of the riſe and fall of the Mercury; and theſe 
may help us to gueſs at the uſual Variations of the 
Weather, by ſhewing how much is wanting to 
bring the Scales to an Equilibrium. 

Alſo an Arch of a Circle, well graduated, may 
be fitted ſo as that the Tongue of the Balance ſhall 
play freely by it, and there ſhew the Change of 
the Gravity of the Armoſphere, without the Ad- 
dition of any new Weights all. ; 

WHEEL-BAROMETER; is a Contrivance for 
the applying of an Index to any Common Baroſeope, 
whether rhe Glaſs be only a ſingle Cane, or have 
a round Bolr-head at the Top; and by the Means 
thereof, the Variation of the Altitude of the Mer- 
curial Cylinder, which at moſt is hardly 3 Inches, 
may be made as diſtinguiſhable as if it were 3 
Foot or 3 Yards, or as much more as is deſired. 

The Mheel-Barometer was invented by Dr. Hook, 
the Manner whereof is viſible in rhe Figure, where 
ABC repreſents the Tube, which .may be either 
Blunt or with a Head, as 4B C (by which latter 

Shape, more room is allowed for any remainder of 
Air to expand the better.) This is to be filled with 
Quick-filyer, and inverted as commonly, and put 


into. Venß of ſtagnant Mercury, made after the 
Faſhion of. IX, that is, having its Side about 3 
or 4 Inches high, and the Cavity of ir equally big 
both above and below; and if it can be (beſides 
chat Part which is filled by the End of the Mereu- 
rial Tube that ſtands in it) of equal Capacity with 
the Hollow of the Cane about B, for then the 


. 


Quick-filyer rifing as much in the Hollow of 1, as 
a0} 


ir delcends at B, the Difference of the Height in 
the Receiver I, will be juſt half the uſual Diffe- 
rence. And if the receiving Veſſel I K have a 
bigger Cavity, the Difference will be leſs ; but if 
leſs, the Difference will be greater. But whether 
the Difference be made hereby bigger or leſs, tis 
no great Matter, ſince by the Contrivance of the 
Wheel and Index, the leaſt Variation may be made 
as ſenſible as is deſired, by diminiſhing the Bignels 
of the Cylinder E, and lengthening the Index FG, 
according to the Proportion requiſite. 

But this ¶ heel Barometer not anſwefing fully the 
deſigned Exactneſs, becauſe the Mercury is apt to 
ſtick about the Sides of the Glaſs, and would riſe 
and fall by Leaps, and all at once; and becauſe al- 
ſo tis very difficult to adjuſt the Ball and Thread, 
Se. and that the Inſtrument is very apt to be out of 
Order, Sc. tis now out of uſe, And therefore in 
Philoſ. Tranſact. N. 185. the Doctor gives us ano- 
ther Contrivance, (which he had thought of inthe 
Year 1668) by putting the Spirit of Wine, or ſome 
other Liquor that will not freeze, upon the Mer. 
cury; which was deſigned to riſe as the Me 
falls, and fall as it riſes. And by this Means he 
could, he ſaith, enlarge the Diviſions as much as 
he pleaſed. 3 | 

MARINE BAROMETER, is an Inſtrument 
contrived by Dr. Heok, for the Uſe of thoſe that 
would make a Philoſophical Experiment at Sea, 

For the Mercurial Barometer requiring a 
dicular Poſture, and the Quick-filver - $608 
therein with great Violence upon any Agitation, is 
therefore uncapable of being made ar Sea, (tho it 
hath lately been contrived to be made portable) ſo 
it remain d to find out ſome other Principle, where- 
in the Poſition of the Inſtrument was not ſo indi- 
ſpenſably neceſſary: For this the aboye- named Per- 

on invented. Its Deſcription and Uſes the Inge. 
nious Capt. Hal in Phileſ. Tranſact. Ne. 269. gives 
as follows. 

It is about 40 Years ſince, that the Thermome- 
ters of Robert de FluAibus, depending on the Dila- 
ration and Contraction of included Air by Heat 
and Cold, have been diſuſed, upon diſcovery, that 
the Air's Preſſure is unequal ; that Inequality mix- 
ing it ſelf with the Effects of the Warmth of the 
Air in that Inſtrument ; and inſtead thereof, was 
ſubſtituted the ſealed Thermometer including Spirit 
of Wine (firſt brought into England out of Italy by 
Sir Robert Southwel!) as a proper Standard of the 
Temper of the Air, in relation to Heat and Cold, 
that Ætherial Spirit being of all the known Liquors 
the moſt ſuſceprible of Dilatation and ContraQ- 
on, eſpecially with a moderate Degree of either 
Hear or Cold, 

Now this being allow'd as a Standard, and the 
Thermometer that includes the Air being graduated 
with the ſame Diviſions, ſo as at the time when 
the Air was included to agree with the Spiri. 
Thermometer in all Degrees of Heat and Cold, ro- 
ting at the ſame time the preciſe Height of the 
Mercury in the common Barometers; it will rea- 
dily be underſtood, that whereſoever theſe t 
Thermometers ſhall agree, the Preſſure of rhe 
is the ſame it was when the Air was included an 
the Inftrument graduated ; that if in the 4 
Thermometer, the Liquor ſtand higher than the Di. 
viſions marked thereon, correſponding with that 
on the Spirit Glaſs, ir is an Indication that there 
a greater Preſſure of the Air at that time, 5 


when the Inſtrument was graduated, And Fo 
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the contrary, it is to be concluded, when the Air- 
Glaſs ſtands lower than the Spirit, viz. that then 
the Air is ſo much lighter, and the Quick-filver in 
the ordinary Barometers lower than at the ſaid time 
of Graduation. 2 | 
And the Spaces anſwering to an Inch of Mercu- 
ry, will be more or leſs, according to the Quanti- 
ty of Air ſo included, and the Smalneſs of the 
Glaſs Cane in which the Liquor riſes and falls; 
and may be augmented almoſt in any Proportion, 


under that of the Spec ifick Gravity of the Liquor of 


the Thermometer to Mercury, ſo as to have a Foot 
or more for an Inch of Mercury, which is another 
great Convenience. 

In theſe Parts of the World, long Experience has 
told us, That the Riſing of the Mercury forebodes 
Fair Weather after Foul, and an Eaſterly or Nor- 
therly Wind; and that the falling thereof, on the 
contrary, ſignifies Southerly or Weſterly Winds, 
with Rain and Stormy Winds, or both ; which 
latter it is of much more conſequence to provide 


againſt at Sea than at Land; and in a Storm, the | 


Mercury beginning to Riſe, is a ſure Sign thar it 
begins to abate, as hath been experienced in high 
Latitudes, both to the Northwards and Southwards 
of the Equator, e 


Ihe Form of this Inſtrument is repreſented by 
the following Figure, 
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A B repreſents the Spirit Thermometer graduated 


from O, or the Freezing Point, through all the pol- 


fible Degrees of H | 
in theſe — 2 einten 


CD is the Air. Thermometer, graduated aſter 


the ſame Manner with the like Degrees. 


E F is a Plate applied to the Side of the Ther- 


mometer CD, graduated i ing 
Inches, and Parts of an Inch _ 33 
Common Barometers, 


Mercury, in the 
L 2 G, a 
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G, a Hand ſtanding on the Plate, at the Height 4 on the former. Now from theſe Principles, he 
of the Mercury thereon, as it was when the Inftru- | explicares the ſeveral Phenomena of the Baremerer, 


meut was graduared ; as ſuppoſe here at 294 In- 
ches. 

L M a Wire on which the Plate E F flips up 
and down, parallel to the Cane of the Thermome- 
ter C D. 

, any Point at which the Spirit ſtands at the 
time of Obſervation; ſuppoſe at 38 on the Spirit. 
Thermometer ; flide the Plate E F till the Hand 
G at 38 on the Air. Thermometer, and if the Li- 

uor therein ſtand at 38 likewiſe, then is the Preſ- 
fire of the Air the ſame as at the time of Gradua- | 
tion, viz. 29,5 #bur if ir ſtand higher, as at 30 
at I, then is the Preſſure of the Air greater, and 
the Diviſions on the flidingPlate againſt che Liquor, 
ſhew the preſent Height of the Mercury to be 29,7 
Inches. | 

This may ſuffice as to the Manner of uſing it. 

Capt. Haley had one of theſe Glaſſes with him 
in his laſt Southern Voyage; and he ſaith, it never 
failed to give him early Notice of a Storm, and 
of all the bad Weather they had. | 

The ſame Ingenious Gentleman, in Phzlof. Tran- 
faR. N. 187, hath an excellent Diſcourſe upon the 
Reaſons of the Riſe and Fall of the Mercury in 
Fair and Foul Weather; the Stibſtance of which 
is as follows, | 

1. He premiſes the commonly obſerved Pheno- 
mena of the Mercurial Baroſcope ; which are, 

1. That in Calm Weather, when the Air is en- 
clined to Rain, the Mercury is commonly low. 

2. That tis generally high in good, ſerene, ſet- 
tled, fair Weather. 

3. That it ſinks loweſt of all on very great 
Winds, though they are not accompanied with 
Rain; with Relation to the Point of the Compals 
the Wind blows upon. 

4. That, ceters paribus, the greateſt Height of 
the Mercury is found, when an Eaſteriy or North- 
Eaſterly Wind blows. 

5. That in Calm Froſty Weather the Mercury 
generally is high. 

6. Thar after very great Storms of Wind, when 
the Mercury hath been low, it uſually riſes again 
very faſt. 


7. That more Northerly Places have a greater 


Alteration of the Riſe and Fall of the Mercury, 
than the more Southerly. | 

8. That within the Tropicks, and near them, 
there is little or no Variation of the Mercury's 
Height in all Weathers. 

As to which two laſt Phænomena s, Mr. Patrick, 
the Famous Barometer-maker, tells me, That he 
hath certain Accounts, that the greateſt Variation 
of the Baroſcope is in rhe Latitude of 45. N. or S. 
and that the Riſe and Fall gradually decreaſes to- 
wards the Equator and Poles, ſo as in either of 
thoſe Regions ſcarcely to vary at all. 

The Theory that Mr. Halley advances to ſolve 
all which Phenomena, is this: 

1. He ſuppoſes the principal Cauſe of the riſe 
and fall of the Mercury, is from the variable 
Winds, wich are found in the Temperate Jones, 
and. whoſe great Inconſtancy here in England is 
moſt notorious, 

2. A ſecond Cauſe is the uncertain Exhalation 
and Precipitation of Vapours lodging in the Air, 
whereby it comes to be at one time much more 
crowded than at another, and conſequently heavi- 


1. My in Calm Weather, the Air being inclined 
to Rin, the Mercury # commonly low ? 

Lharthe Mercury's being low is an Indication 
of Rain, becaule the Air being light, the Vapours 
are no longer ſupported thereby, as being become 
ſpecifically heavier than the Medium wherein th 

oared ; ſo that they deſcend towards the Earth, 
and in their fall meering with other Aqueous Par. 
ticles, they inco re together, ind form little 
drops of Rain; but the Mercury's being at ons 
time lower than at another, is the Effect of two 
contrary Winds blowing from the Place where the 
Barometer ſtands; whereby the Air of that Place 
is carried both ways from it, and conſequently 
the incumbent Cylinder of Air is diminiſhed, and 
accordingly the Mercury ſinks ; as for Inſtance, if 
in the German Ocean it ſhould blow a Gale of 
Weſterly Wind, and at the ſame time an Eaſter 'y 
Wind in the Iriſh Sea; or if in France it ſhould 
blow a Southerly Wind, and in Scotland a Northern, 
it muſt be granted me, that that part of the Amo. 
ſphere, impendant-· over England, would thereby be 
exhauſted and attenuated, and the Mereury would 
ſubſide, and the Vapours which before floated in 
thoſe parts of the Air, of equal Gravity with them- 
(elves, would fink ro the Earth, 

2, Way in ſerene, good, ſettled Weather, the Mer- 
cury is generally bigh? That the greater height of 
the Barometer, is occaſioned by two contrary 
Winds blowing towards the place of Obſervation, 
whereby the Air of other Places is brought thither, 
and accumulared ; ſo that the Incumbent Cylin- 
der of Air being encreaſed both in Height and 
Weight, the Mercury preſſed thereby, muſt needs riſe 
and ſtand high, as long as the Winds continue ſo to 
blow; and then the Air being ſpecifically heavier, 
the Vapours are better kept ſuſpended, ſo that they 
have no Inclination to precipitate and fall down 
in Drops, which is the reaſon of the ſerene good 
Weather which attends the greater heights of the 
Mercury, | 

3. Why, upon very great Winds or Storms, though 
accompanied with no Rain, the Mercury finks loweſt 
of all, with relation to the Point of the Compaſs upon 
which the Wind blows ? 

This is cauſed by the very rapid Motion of the 
Air in theſe Storms ; for the Track or Region of the 
Earth's Surface wherein theſe Winds rage, not ex- 
tending all round the Globe; that Stagnant Air, 
which is left behind, as likewiſe on the ſides, can- 
not ecme in fo faſt as to ſupply the Evacuation 


neceſſarily be attenuated when and where the ſaid 
Winds continue to blow, and that more or leis ac- 
cording to their Violence, Add to which, that the 
Horizontal Motion of the Air, being ſo quick as it 
is, may in all probability take off ſome part of the 
perpendicular Preſſure thereof; and the great A- 
gitation of its Particles, is the reaſon why the Va- 
pours are diſſipated, and do not condenſe into 
Drops, ſo as to form Rain, otherwiſe the na 
Conſequence of the Air Rarefaction. 

4. Why, ceteris paribus, che Mercury ſtands 
higheſt upon an Eaſterly or North. Eaſterly Wind? 

his happens becauſe that in the Arlantick, Oce 

an, on this ſide 35th degree of North. Latitude, the 
IVeſterly and South-wefterly Winds blow almoſt 
always Trade; ſo that whenever here the Wind 


er; but thoſe latter, in a great meaſute, depend up- 


comes up at Eaſt and North-Eaſt, tis ſure to be 
dee 


— 


made by ſo ſwift a Current; ſo that the Air muſt 
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check d by a contrary Gale, as oon as it reaches 
the Ocean; wherefore, according to what is made 
out in the Second Remark, the Air muſt needs be 
heaped over this Hand; and conſequently the Mer- 
cury muſt ftand high, as often as theſe Winds blow, 
This holds true in this Country, but is not a ge- 
neral Rule for others, where the Winds are under 
different Circumſtances; and he himſelf hath ſome- 


Gale of Wind blowing nearly upon the ſame Point, 


| E the places above · named, there is always an eaſy 


times ſeen the Mercury here as low as 29 Inches 


upon an Eaſterly Wind, but then it blew exceeding 


hard, and ſo comes to be accounted for by wha 

was obſervedupon the third Remark, WS 

. Why in calm froſty Weather the Mercury get 
nerally ſtands high ? . 

The Cauſe thereof is, Thar it ſeldom freezes bur 
put when the Winds come our of the Northern and 
North-Eftern Quarters ; or at leaſt, unleſs thoſe 
Winds blow at no great diſtance off, for the Nor- 
thern Parts of Germany, Denmarkg, Sweden, Norway, 
and all that tract from whence North- Eaſtern Winds 
come, are ſubjct to almoſt continual Froſt all the 
Winter; and thereby the lower Air is very much 
condenſed, and in that ſtate is brought hitherwards 
by thoſe Winds, and being accumulated by the 
Oppoſition of the MWejterly Wind blowing in the 
Ocean, rhe Mercury muſt needs be preſt ro a more 
than ordinary height, and as a concurring cauſe, 
the ſhrinking of the lower Parts of the Air into 
leſſer room by cold, muſt needs cauſe a deſcent of 
the upper Parts of the „ to reduce the 
Cavity made by this Contraction to an Ægquili- 
brium. : 

6. Why after very great Storms of Mind, when the 
Mercury has been very low, it generally riſes again 
wer) faſt. 

This, he tells you, he has frequently obſerved, 
and once found it riſen an Inch and a half in leſs 
than ſix Hours, after a long continuedStorm of Sourh- 
Zeſt Wind. This ſeems to be occaſioned by the 
ſudden acceſſion of new Air to ſupply the great 
Evacuation which ſuch continued Storms make 
thereof in thoſe places where they happen, and 
by the Recoil of the Air, after the Force ceaſes that 
impelled it; and the reaſon why the Mercury riſes 
ſo faſt, is, becauſe the Air being very much rarified 
beyond its mean Denfity, the neighbouring Air 
runs in the more ſwiftly to bring it to an Æquili- 
brium ; as we ſee Water runs the faſter for having 
great Declivity. 

7. V in more Northerly Places, the Variations 
of the Barometer are greater than in more Southerly 2 

The Truth of the matter of fact is proved from 
Obſervarion made ar Clermont and Paris, compared 
with others made ar Stockholm, as may be ſeen in 
the Appendix to Mr. Paſcal's Book, De I Equilibre 
des Liquors, The Reaſon ſeems to be, that the 
more Northerly Parts have uſually greater Storms of 
Wind then the more Southerly,whereby the Mercury 
ſhould fink lower in that Extream; and then the 
Northerly Winds bring the condenſed. an ponderous 
Air from the Neighbourhood of the Pole, and that 
again being check d by a Southerly Wind, at no 
grear' diſtance, and fo heaped, muſt of neceſſity 
make the Mercury in ſuch caſe ſtand higher on the 
other Exteam, 

8. Why near the Eqinoctial, as at Barbadoes and 
St. Helena, there is very little or no Variation of the 
Height of the Brometer > | 

is Remark, above all others, confirms the 
Hypotheſis of the variable Winds, being the cauſe of 
theſe Variations of the Height cf the Mereury, for 


viz. E. N. E, at Barbadoes, and E. S. E. at St. He- 
lena, ſo that there being no contrary Current of 
the Air, to exhauſt or accumulate it, the Atmoſphere 
continues much in the ſame ſtate: However, up- 
on Hurricenes, the moſt violent of Storms, \ 
Mercury has been obſerved very low but this is but 
for once in two or three Years, and it ſoon recovers 
irs ſettled ſtare of about 295 Inches: And there is 
no doubt but the ſame thing is in the Eaſt Coaſt of 
Africa, and in India, where the Monſoons or Winds 
are Trade for half the Year one way, and half the 
Year another; only tis probable, that there may 
ſomerhing worth noting happen, abour the time 
of the change or ſhifting of the Winds; which 
might be obtained if any Body had the Curioſity 
to keep the Barometer at our Factories in India, 
Snowden Hill in North - Wales was meaſured by 
Mr. Caſwell with Mr. Adams's Inſtruments, and 
found to be 1240 Yards high. 
Mr. Halley found by three exact tryals the Mercury 
in the Baroſcope deicended at its top 3 Inches, 8 
Tenths, and ſomething more, and perhaps 4 Inches 
may be near enough Truth; if fo, then divide 
1240 by 4, the Quotient is 310 Yards ; fo that any 
fall of the Mercury one Inch, argues an Aſcent of 
juſt 310 Yards in height; but according to Mr. 
Halley's Account of 3,8 Inches, he makes 30 Yards 
height to anſwer to one tenth of an Inch fall; we 
therefore allow juſt 30 Yards (for Mr. Haley 
thought the fall of the Mercury more than 3. EA In- 
ches 3) if fo, then if Dr. Hooks new Baroſcope will 
bear Diviſions of one Tenth of an Inch into ten 
more ſenſible Parts (as I believe it will) each of 
thoſe ten Parts will anſwer ro three Yards, and fo 
by irs help one may take the Level of Places very 
well, ro convey Water, Se. We 
When the Mercury is at 30 Inches in the Baro- 
cope (whence may be compured the Middle 
Height) the Atmoſphere is 5 Miles and g high (that 
is, ſuppoſing the Air to be of the ſame Denſity all 
along; though in all probability ir is nor, bur grows 
more rare in 33 to its Height, which will 
much encreaſe the Height of the Atmoſphere.) 
The Ingenious Mr. Derham, Rector of Upmin- 
ſter, in Philoſ. Tranſ. N. 236, gives an Account of 
ſome Experiments he made at the Top and Bot- 
tom of the Monument; where he found, that at 
the Height of 32 Feet, the Mercury fell E of an 
Inch; and at about 164 Feet, L of an Inch, Ge. 
He there alſo deſcribes a Portable Barometer, 
which he conceives might be of great uſe in ſuch 
Experiments. | ohg 
n Philoſ. Tranſ. Ne. 237, he gives a Contri- 
vance to meaſure the Height of the Mercury in 
the Barometer, by a Circle on one of the Weather 
Plates, to the Hundredth Part of an Inch exactly. 
In Phalof. Tranſ. Ne. 240, Mr. Stephen Gray ſhews 
alſo a Method of meaſuring the Height of the Mer- 
ry in the Barometer, by adapting a double Micro- 
ſcope furniſh'd with a Micrometer to the Baroſcope, 


by Means of which, the Mercury's Variations 


_ be obſerved ro the Thouſandth Part of an 
The following Rules ro judge of the Weather 
by the Barometer, I had from Mr. ꝓobn Patrick in 
Ship-Court in the Old Baily, the Torricellian Opera- 
tor; and they are the Reſult of his own long Ex- 
perience and Obſervations. 
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Rules and Obſervations on the various Riſing and 
Falling of che Mercury, to foreknow the Wea- 
ther by the Barometer. | 
1. It hath been obſerved, That the Motion of the 

Mercury doth not exceed three Inches in its riſing 

or falling, in the Barometer of the Common Form, 

2. That its leaſt Alterations are to be minded, 
in order to the right finding the Weather by it. 

3. The Riſing of the Mercury preſages, in ge- 

neral, fair Weather; and its Falling Foul, as Rain, 

Snow, high Winds, and Storms. 

4. In very hot Weather the Falling of the Mer- 
cury foreſnews Thunder. 

5. In Winter the Riſing preſages Froſt; and in 
froſty Weather, if the Mercury falls three or four 
Diviſions, there will certainly follow a Thaw ; 
bur in a continued Froft, if the Mercury riſes, it 
will certainly Snow. 

6. When foul Weather happens ſoon after the 
falling of the Mercury, expect but little of it; 
andjudge the ſame when the Weather proves fair 
ſhortly after the Mercury has riſen. 

7. In foul Weather, when the Mercury riſes 
much and high, and ſo continues for rwo or three 


Days before the foul Weather is over, then expect 


2 continuance of fair Weather to follow. 

8. In fair Weather, when the Mercury falls 
much and low, and thus continues for two or three 
Days before the Rain comes, then expect a great 
deal of Wet, and probably high Winds. 

9. The unſettled Motion of the Mercury de- 
notes uncertain and changeable Weather. 

10. You are not ſo ſtrictly to mind the Words 
that are engraven on the Plates, though for the 
moſt part it will agree with them, as the Mercu- 
ry's riſing and falling; for if it ſtands at much 
Rain, and then riſes up to changeable, it preſages 
fair Weather; although not to continue ſo long as 
it would have done if the Mercury were higher; 
and ſo on the contrary. | 

And I think my felf obliged in Juſtice to tell 
the World, That I have never ſeen better Wea- 
ther-Glaſſes. of all kinds made any where, than by 
. Mr. Patrick; who doth really deſerve all poſſible 

Encouragement for the many Experiments he hath 
made in order ro improve the Barometer, and 
which he is always "my willing to ſhew to all In- 
genious and Curious Perſons, And though I can- 
not be of Dr. Leigh's Opinion, who in P. 16. and 
180 of his Natural Hiſtory of Lancaſhire, c. faith, 
Mr. Patrick's Experiments demonſtrate, that the 
Suſpention of the Mercury in the Tube is nor 
cauſed by the Weight of the Incumbent Atmo- 
ſphere, fince on a very careful Examination of all 
Mr. Patricks Experiments, I find them all accoun- 
table by the Doctrine of the Gravitation of Fluids; 
yet do I really believe the making and conſi- 
dering thoſe Experiments, hath given Mr. Patrick 
many uſeful Hints for the Improvement of this In- 
ſtrument, and will continue to do ſo daily. His 
Pendent Barometer is very curious and nice, the 
Scale being graduared for it by an Air-Pump ; it 
hath no Ciſtern of Stagnant Mercury at the Bot- 
tom of the Tube, as in the common Torricellian 
Experiment; and the Mercury riſes and falls a- 
dout 12 Inches inſtead of three, as in the ordinary 
Barometer: And in a Diagonal one (which he 
very handſomly firs about rhe Frame of a large 
| Looking Glaſs, with a Thermometer allo by it 
the Mercury riſes and falls near 30 Inches; and) 
conſequently, the changes of the Weather will be 


much ſooner perceprable in theſe Inſtru "va 
in the — of the common — "7 dmg 

BARON and Feme; the Term in Heraldry: 
when the Coats of Arms of a Man and his Wife 
are born per Pale inthe ſame Eſcutcheon, the Man's 
always on the Dexter Side, and the Woman's on 
the Siniſter or Left, But here the Wife is not an 
Heireſs, for then her Coat muſt be born by the 
Husband on an Ineſcutcheon or Eſcutcheon of 
3 | 

Ar Common Law theſe words figni 
Man and his Wife, | 3 

SCOPE, the ſame with : 
Which ſee, e : 

BARR of the Port: See Shackles. 

BARR, in Heraldry, is a ſmaller Feſſe, con- 
taining bur the fifth Parr of the Field, whereas 
m— ＋ the Third. 

(in ) is when the Defendant in ar 
Action __ 22 which is a ſufficient , 
and deſtroys the Action of the Plaintiff for ever. 

_ . is a F wr of twenty Pence, which 
every Prifoner acquitted of -Felony pa 
_— - Goaler. y A bd. 

FL, is a pretty large Cavity behind the 
Tympanum of the Ear; it iS about how Or - 
Lines deep, and five or fix wide. It is lined with 
a fine Membrane, on which there are ſeveral Veins 
and Arteries, In this Cavity there are four ſmall 
ſolid Bones, not covered with a Perieſteum as the 
reſt of the Bones of the Body are, | 

BARREL : See in Fuſes, 

BARRELS of Earth, uſed in Fortification, are as 
it were haltHogſheads, whichbeing fill'dwirhEarth, 
ſerve for Parapers ; as alſo to break the Galerien 
made in the Ditch, and to roll into the Breaches. 

BARRETOR (in Law) ſignifies a common 
Wrangler, ſtirrer up, or maintainer of Suits and 
Quarrels, either in Courts or in Country. 

BARRETRY, a Word uſed in Policies of Inſu- 
rance for Ships, and ſignifies Diſſentions and Quar- 
rels among the Officers and Seamen, 

BARRIERS, in Fortification, are great Stakes, 
about four or five Foot high, placed ar the diſtance 
of eighr or ren Foor one from another, with their 
Tranſoms or overthwart Rafters, to ſtop either 
Horſe or Foor that would enter or ruſh in with Vi- 
olence. Theſe Barriers are commonly ſer up in 
the void Space between the Cittadel and the Town, 
in Half. moons, c. 

BARRICA DO, a Warlike Defence of empty 
Barrels and ſuch-like Veſſels fill'd with Earth, 
Carts, Trees cut down, againſt an Enemy's Shot or 
Aſſault; but generally are Trees cut with ſix Fa- 
ces, which are croſs d with Battoons as long as 2 
Half-Pike, bound about with Iron at the Feet. 
Theſe are uſually ſet up in Paſſages or Breaches to 
keep back as well the Horle as Foot. 

BARRISTERS, in Common Law, are of two 
ſorts; 1. The Outward or Utrer Barriſters, who 
by their long Study in, and Knowledge of the 
Law (which muſt be for a Term of 7 Years 2 
leaſt) are called to publick Practice, and under- 
take the Defence of their Client's Cauſes : Theſe 
always plead without the Barr, 2. The Im 
Barrifters, whe becauſe they are either Attor") 
Solicitor, Serjeant, or Council to the King, are al- 
lowed, our of Reſpect, the Privilege of Pleading 
within the Barr. But at the Rolls and ſome otheſ 
inferiour Courts, all Barriſters are admitted with- 
in the Barr. Blunt. : 
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"BARRULET, in Heraldry, is the Half of 
the Cloſer, and the Quarter of the Barr. 
BARRY,” when an Eſcutcheon is divided Barr- 


expreſſed in Blazon by the Word Barry, and rhe 
wnder of Pieces is to be ſpecified, Bur if the Di- 


and rhe number of Bars expreſs d. See Pahy, 


-  BARRY-BENDY, is when an 
we Eſutcheonis divided evenly, both 
Barr and Bend-ways; as thus, 


Bam, Bench, Argent and Sable, 


; ; BARRY-PILY, is when a Coat 
— is thus divided; and tis to be 
WN Bla zoned, Barry-Pily , of eight 
— ] Fieces. | | 
4 >, Vid. Guillim, P. 279. 


BARTER, à Word uſed for the Exchange of 
Wares for .* ates. | ws : . | 
BARYPHONY, is a Difficulty in Speaking. 
BASE, in Fortification, is the exterior Side of 
the Polygon, vi z. the Imaginary Line which is 
drawn from the Flank d Angle of a Baſtion to chat 
which is oppoſite thereto o 
BASE or BS in Architecture, is the Foot of 
a Pillar chat ſuſtaineth ir, or that Part which is 
under the Body, and lies upon the Pedeſtal or 
Zocle when there is any : Therefore tis not uſed 
for the loweſt Part ot a Column, bur for all the 


leveral Ornaments or Mouldings which reach from 
Apophypes, or the riſing of the 


the Plinth, ; 1241 | I 
BASE FEE, or Baſe Eſtate, is a holding at the 
Will of the Lord. : 


* s - 


BASE COURT. (in Law) is any Court that is 


not of Record. 


BASE of a Triangle: any one Side of a Triangle 
may be called the Baſe, bur uſually, and moſt 
properly that Side which lies parallel to the Hori- 


zon is taken for the Baſe. Tis alſo the ſame as to 


any other Right. lin d Figure. 

BASE of am Solid Figure, is its lowetmoſt Side, 
or that on which it ſtands. _ 
BASE, of «a Conich Section (if it have one) is a 
Right Line in the perbola and Parabola, ariſing 
from the common Interſection of the Secant Plane 
and the Baſe of the Cone. | 


BASE, the leaſt ſort of Ordnance, the Diame- 


ter of whoſe Bore is 1+ Inch, Weight 200 Pound, 
Length 4 Foot, Load 30 Pound, Shot + Pound 
Weight, and 14 Inch Diameter. g 
BASE RING, of a Cannon, is che great Ring 
next behind the Touch-hole. +1 | 
; BASE POINT, in an Eſcutcheon : See Ec 
$2207, | 
BASE TENURE, or holding by Villanage or 
other cuſtomary Service, as diſtinguiſh'd from rhe 
Higher Tenure, in Capite, or by Military Ser- 
e, | 
BASILARE OS; the ſame with Sphenoides, 
- BASILICA, is the inner Vein of the Arm, cal- 
led Hepatica, the Liver Vein, it being the jnferior 


Branch of the Axillaru. divided into 3 Branches 
under the Tendon of the Muſculw Pectoralm. 
BASILICA, in the Ancient Architecture, was a 


ways into an even number of Partitions ; tis to be fav gs * with | 
Theſe wrour Halls were at firſt made for the Pa- 
. odd, then the Field muſt be firſt nam'd e 

viſions be odd, then Courts of Juſtice, and at laſt into Churches. 


hafcs of Pillars to 


great Hall which had two Ranges of Pillars, and 
Wings with Galleries oyer thern. 
laces of Princes, afterwards they were turned into 
BASILICK CONSTITUTIONS, were an A- 
bridgment and Reform of the Laws of Fuſtinian, 
made in the Reigns of BHliu and Leo (whence 
they had their Name) and were in force in the 
«Eaſtern Empire till its Diffolution, .  . 
BASILICUS, Cor Leeni, a fix'd Star of the 
firſt Magnitude in the Conſtellation Leo; irs Len- 
gitude is 145 217, Latitude oo, 260. Right Aſcenſi- 
on 147 Deg. 47 Min. | 


- 


. BASIOGLOSSUM (ſee Hypfitogloſſum) is a 
Pair of Muſcles that depreſs the Tongue: t ariſes 


Fleſhy from the Baſis of the Os Hyoides, . 


BASIS, in Anatomy, is the upper arid broader 
Parr of the Heart, oppoſite to the Muero or Point: 


| Alſo the Foundation of the Bone Hyoides, 


| BASKETS of Earth: See Corbeills, ; 
BASIS, in Muſick, is the loweſt of all the Parts 
thereof, which ſerves as a Foundation to the o- 


—— . | 
BAS-RELIBF : See Relief. 1 
BASS ENCEINT, or Baſs Encloſure, the ſame 

with the Fauſſe Bray in Fortification, which ſee. 
BASTION, in Fortification, is now what was 

ancienrly called a Bulwark: It conſiſts of two Faces, 
as many Flanks, formerly a Gorge, Ir is uſually 
made at the Angles of Forts, of a large heap of 

Earth, ſomerimes lined with Stone, but uſually 

faced with Sods. The Lines terminating it are 

two Faces, two Flanks, and two Demigorger. The 

Union of the two Faces makes the outmoſt Angle, 

called the Angleof the Baſtion, The Inion of the 

two Faces to the two Flanks, makes the Side An- 
gles called the Shoulders or Epaules ; and the Uni- 
on of the two other Ends of the Flanks to the 
two Curtains, forms the Angles of the Flanks, _ 

BASTIONS Solid, are thoſe that have their Earth 
equal to the Height of the Rampart, without any 
void Space toward the Centre, | 


BASTIONS Veid or Hollow, are thoſe that have 


» . 


a Rampart and Parapet ranging only round abour 


their Flanks and Faces, fo that a void Space is 


left toward the Centre, and the Ground is there 
ſo. low, that if the * taken, no Retrench- 
ment can be made in the Centre, but what will 


lie under the Fire of the Beſieged. 


FLAT BASTION, is chat which is built on a 
MINE. 3 
CUT BASTION, is that which makes a Re- 
1 Angle at the Point; and is ſometimes 
xy . ˖ 
BASTION with a Tenaille, whoſe Point is cut 
off, and makes an Angle inwards, and two Points 
outwards: This is done when Water, Oc. hin- 
ders carrying the Baſtion to its full extent, or when 
ir ſhould be roo ſharp, . 
BASTION Compoſed, is when the two Sides of 
the interior Polygon are very unequal, which makes 
the Gorges alſo unequal. © © 
BASTION Deformed, is that which wanrs one 
of irs Demi-Gorges, becauſe one Side of the Inte. 


rior Polygon is ſo very ſhort. 


BASTI- 
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BAT 


""BASTION Dems, hath but on Face and Flank, | 


| 
! 


and is uſually before a Horn-work or Crown-work. 
This is alſo called an Epaulment. 

BASTION Double, 1s that which on the Plain 
of the great Baſtion hath another Baſtion built 
higher, leaving 12 or 18 Feet between the Paraper 
of the lower and the Foot of the higher. 

BASTION Flat, if the Diſtance between the 
Angles of che Interior Polygon be double the uſual 
length, then a Baſtion is made in the middle be- 
fore the Curtain ; bur ir generally hath this diſad- 
vantage, that unleſs there be an extroardinary 
Breadrh allowed to the Moar, the turning Angle of 
the Counterſcarp runs back roo far into the Ditch, 
and hinders the Sight and Defence of the 2 oppoſite 
Flanks. ET: 

BASTION Regular, is that which hath its due 
proportion of Faces, Flanks and Gorges, 

BASTON,a Ftench word in Architecture, the 
ſame with the Tore; in Heraldry the ſame with 
Abutton: Which ſee. | 

BATHMIS, is a Cavity in the Bone of the Arm or 
Shoulder, on each fide one; whereinto, when the 
whole Hand is ſtretched forth and bended, the Pro- 
ceſs of the undermoſt and leſſer of the long Bones 
of the Cubir enters. This is alſo called Trochlea. 

BATRACHUS, is a Tumour under the Ton- 
gue, which makes Men croak like a Toad, when 
they ſpeak. Blanchard. 

BATTAILE, is an ancient Trial in our Law, 
which the Defendant in Appeal of Murder, Rob- 
bery, or Felony, might chuſe, that is, to fight with 
the Appellant, for proof whether guilty or not; 
grown obſolete and wholly diſuſed. 

BATTALION, is a Body of Infantry of abour 
6, 7, or 800 Men, of which ulually + are Pikes 
in the middle, and the other; are Muskers poſted 
on the Wings; Bur the Number of Men is by no 
means certain, [Battalions are uſually drawn up 
Gx deep, or with fix Men in File, or one before ano- 
ther; thoſe in length or fide by fide being called 
Ranks. Some Regiments conſiſt of but one Bat- 
talion; bur when they are Numerous they are 
divided into ſeveral Battalions according ro their 
Strength, and ſo that every one may be about 7 
or Boon, | 
The Battalions of French Guards have com- 
monly bur 5 Companies, becauſe each Company 
conſiſts of 1 50 Men, But ot other French Regi- 

ments there go 16 Companies to a Battalion, be- 
cauſe they are but 30 Men in a Company. Of the 
Swiſi Guards 4 Companies make a Battalion, be- 
cauſe each Company hatli 180 Men. 

When a Battalion is to be formed out of the 
Companies of ſeveral Regiments ina Garriſon, &c. 
then thoſe of the Eldeſt Regiments poſt themſelves 
on the Right; thoſe of the Second on the Leſt, 
and ſo all other ſucceſſively on the Right and Left, 
till the youngeſt fall into the Centre. The Subal- 
teran Gfficers take their Poſt before their Com- 


panies, the Captains on the Right and Left accord- | 


dg to their Degree. Tre 
Bartalions are divided into 3 Diviſions, the Muſ- 


queteers in the Right and Left, and the Pikes in 
the middle. In Marching, when there is not 
Room for ſo great a Front, they break into Subdyvi- 
ſions as the Way and Ground will allow. 

The great Art of drawing up a Battalion is to 
diſpoſe it ſo as that it may beſt reſiſt a Party of 
Horſe in an open Field, and that it may with ad- 

vantage engage with either Horſe or Foot. 


BATTERY (in Law) is an Act that teng, ; 
the breach of 4 Peace Pf the Realm. en * 
BATTERY, in Fotification, is a place raiſed q. 
purpoſe where Cannon are planted, from 1 
to play upon the Enemy; the Platform on which 
they are fixd being made of Planks chat 
ſupport the Wheels o Carriages, ſo as to hind 
the Weight of the Cannon from ſinking them wal 
the Ground, and incline ſomewhat rowards the 
Parapet to check the Recoiling of the Pieces 

BATTERIES of a Camp, are Places to plane 
great Guns on, and are uſually ſurrounded with 
Trench and Paliſadoes at the Bottom, as allo wit 
a Parapet on the top, having as many Holes 35 
there are Pieces of Artillery ; and with two Redois 
on the Wings, or certain Places of Arms capable 
of covering the Toops that are appointed for their 
871 3 | — | 

n all Batteries the open Spaces left to du 
Muzzles of the great Giins car are called Fareed 
zwres, and the Diſtances between the Embrazures 
Merlons, The Guns are generally about 1; 
Foot diſtant one frome another, that the Parapet 
— 56 ſtrong, and the Gunners have room to 
wor | | . 

BATTERY Sunk or Buried, is when its Plat- 
form is ſunk or let down into the Ground fo that 
there muſt be Trenches cut in the Earth againſt 
the Muzzles of the Guns, for them to fire out at; 
and to ſerve for Embraſures. This ſort of Battery 
which the French call En Terre, and Ruinate 
is generally uſed on the firſt making of Approaches, 
to beat down the Paraper of any Place. 

BATTERIES croſ, are two Batteries which 
play athwart one another upon the ſame thing, 

orming there an Angle, and beating with more 
Violence and Deſtruction, becauſe what one Bul. 
ler ſhakes, the other bears down. i 

BATTERY 4 Enfilade, is one which ſcoures or 
ſweeps the whole Length of a Strait Line. | 
1 B 1 en Echarp, is that which plays obs 

uely. | 
ATTERY” d Revers, or Murdering Battery, is 
one that bears upon the Back of any Place. 

BAT TERY Joint, or par Camerade, is when 
ſeveral Guns play at the ſame time upon one Place: 

BATTEURS d Eſtrade, or Scouts, are Horſe- 
men ſent out before, and on the Wings of an Ar- 
my, a Mile, or two, or three, to make Diſcoveries; 
which they give an account to the General. 

BATTLEMENTS, are the Tops of the Walls 
of Buildings made in the Form of Embraſures and 
Merlons, as in Fortified Places, 

BATTOLOGY, is a vain and fooliſh Repetiti- 
on of the ſame Words over and over again inany 
Diſcourſe ; like the trifling Poet Battu mentioned 
by Ovid, who introduces him ſaying, Montibus (in: 
quit) erant & erant ſub montibus il. 


BATTOONE, a Term in He- 
raldry, ſignifying a 4th Part of 3 
Bend ſiniſter : It 1s the uſual Mark 
of Illegirimacy, and is always 
born couped, or cut off after this 
manner. 8 

It alſo ſigniſies the Earl Mar- 
ſhall's Sraff, 3 
BAY, is a Term uſed by Geographers and Sea- 
faring Men, for an Arm of the La coming up in- 
to the Land, and terminated in a Nook. It is 3 
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| kind of Leſſer Gulpb, bigger than a Creek, and 
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larger in rhe Middle within, than tis ar the En- 
trance into it; which Entrance is called the Mouth 
of the Bay. | 7 KS. 

BEACONS, are Fires maintained on the Sea- 
coaſts, ro prevent Ship-wracks, and to give notice 
of Invaſions, Ge. 

BEADLE (in Law) ſignifies a Meſſenger or an 
Apparitor of a Court, that cites Men to the Court 
to appear and anſwer. | 7 aged | 

BEAK, or Beak-head, of a Ship, is that Part of 
ir which is faſtened to the Stem, and is ſupported 
by a Knee; and is the becoming Part or Grace of 


a Ship. ; 

BEAM COMPASSES, is an Inſtrument made 
in Wood or Braſs, with ſliding Sockets to carry 
ſeveral ſhifting Points, in order to draw Circles 
with very long Radis : They are of good ule in 
large Projections for drawing the Furniture on 
Wall Dyals, Se. | | 
BEAMS of a Ship, are the great main croſs Tim- 
bers which hold the Sides of a Ship from falling 
together, and which alſo ſupport the Decks and 
Or/ops, The Main Beam is next the Main Maſt, 
and from it they are reckoned by Firſt, Second, 
or Third Beam. The great Beam of all is called 
the Midſhip Beam. 

BEAR, a Word uſed by Seamen in ſeveral Sen- 
ſes. They ſay a Ship Bears Ordnance, when ſhe 
carries any great Guns: She Bears a good Sail, they 
ſay, when a Ship having her Sails abroad in a 
Gale of Wind, fails upright in the Water. When 
a Ship ſails toward the Shore, ſhe is ſaid to bear 


in with the Land: When a Ship that was to Wind- 


ward comes under another Ship's Stern, and fo 
gives her the Wind, ſhe is ſaid to Bear under her 
Lee, If a Ship fails into an Habour with the 
Wind large, or before the Wind, ſhe is then ſaid to 
Bear in with the Harbour ; and when a Ship keeps 
off from any Land, ſhe is ſaid ro Bear off from it. 
When a Seaman would expreſs how any Cape or 
Place lieth from another, he ſaith ir beareth off ſo, 
or ſo, In Conding alſo, they ſay, Bear up the 
Helm, i. e. let the Ship go more large before the 
Wind; and Bear up Round, that is, let the Ship 
go between her two Sheats, directly before the 
Wind. Laſtly, There is another Senſe of this 
Word in reference to the Burt hen of a Ship (which 
Word is derived from hence) for they fo a Ship 
Bears, when having too ſlender or Lean a Quarter 
ſhe will fink too deep into the Water, with an o- 
ver-light Freight, and thereby can carry bur a 
ſmall Quantity of Goods. 
BEAR, is alſo uſed in Heraldry : He that hath 
a Coat of Arms is faid to Bear in it the ſeveral 
Charges or Ordinaries that are in his Eſcutcheon ; 
as if there are 3 Lions Rampant in it, he is ſaid to 
Bear 3 Lions Rampant, 

BEAR ; there are two Conſtellations of the 
Stars called by this Name, the Greater and Leſſer + 
Bear, or Urſa Major and Minor. The Pole Star is 
ſaid to be in the Tail of the Leſſer, becauſe that 
Star is never above 2 Degrees diſtant from the N. 

Pole of the World. 

BEARING, in Navigation, fignifies the Poinr 
of the Compaſs that one Place bears or ſtands off 
from another. 

BEASANTS : See Balls. 

BEATS, in a Watch or Clock, ate the Strokes 
made by the Fangs or Pallets of the Spindle of the 
Ballance ; or of the Pads in a Royal Pendulum, 


| Blanchard. 
M 


To find the Bears of the Ballance in all Watches 
going, or in one turn of any peel. 


Having firſt found out the number of Turns 
which the Crown-wheel hath in one turn of the 
I heel you ſeek for (by the Direction given under 
the Word Turn) and then thoſe turns of the Crown- 
wheel multiply'd by its Notches, will give you half 
the number of Beats in that one turn of the Reel: 
becauſe the Ballance or Swing hath two Strokes to 
every Tooth of the Crown-wheel : For each of the 
two Pallets hath its Blow againſt each Tooth of 
the Crewn-wheel: Wherefore it is, that a Pendulum 
that ſtrikes Seconds, hath its Crown-wheel only 
30 Teeth, To explain what hath been ſaid, rake- 
this Example (being the Numbers of a Sixteen 

Hour Watch) wherein the Pinion of 


4) 32 (8 Report is 4, the Dial-wheel 32, the 
— Great-wheel 55, the Pinion of the 
5) 55 (11, Second-wheel 5, Se. The number 
5) 45 (9. of Notches in the Crown-wheel 17, 
5) 40 (8. being multiplied into 6336 (the Pro- 


— - — 


duct ariſing from the continual Mul- 
17. tiplication of the Quorients 8, 11, 9, 
8) gives 107712 for half the num- 
ber of Beats in one turn of the Dia, wheel; for 8 
times 17 15136, which is half the number of Beats 
in one turn of the Centrate-wheel 40 ; and 9 times 
136 is 1224, the half Beats in one turn of the ſe- 
cond Wheel; and 11 times 1224 is 13464, the 
half Bears in one turn of the Great- wheel 55 ; and 
8 times 13464 makes 107712, before found; 
Which, if multiplied by the two Pallers, that is, 
double ir, it gives 215424, which is the number 
of Beats in one turn of the Dial-wheel, or 12 
Hours. If you would know how many Bears this 
Watch hath in an Hour, tis but dividing the 
Beats of 12 Hours into 12 Parts, and it gives 
17952, the Train of the Watch, or Beats in an 
Hour. If this be divided into 60 Parts, it gives 299 
and a little more, for the Beats in a Minute. And 


9 may proceed to Seconds and Thirds if you 
will. 


By the Beats and Turns of the Fuſy, tbe Hours that 
any Watch will go, may be found thus ; 


As the Beats of the Ballance in one Hour : Are 
to the Beats in one Turn of the Fuſ5 : : So is the 
number of the Turns of the Fuſ5 : To the conti- 
nuance of the Watches going : X 


Thus, 20196: 26928 :: 12: 16. 


To find the Beats ef the Ballance in an Hour ; the 
Proportion is, 


As 'the Hours of rhe Watches going : To the 
number of Turns of the Fuß:: So are the Beats 
in one Turn of the Fuſy : To the Beats in an Hour: 

Thus, 16: 12 :: 26928 : 20196. 


To find theBeats of a Ballance in one Turn of the Fuſy ; 
| you have this Proportion ; 


As the number of the Turns of the F/: Is tothe 
continuance of the Watches going in Hours :: So 
are the Beats in one Hour : To the Beats of the 
Ballance in one Turn of the Fuſy : 

That is, 12: 16 :: 20196: 26928, 


BECHICKS, are Medicines good againſt a 
Cough. They are called alſo Bechical Medicines. 
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BED, of the Carriage of a Great Gun, is that 


thick Plank which lies immediately under the Piece, 
being as it were the Body of the Carriage. 

BELANDRE, is a ſort of little Veſſel with Sails 
and Tackle like an Hoy, but Broader and Flatter: 
The covering of the Deck is raiſed up half a Foot 
higher then the Gunwale,Gunnel, or Plat- board, as 
the French call itand between the Gunnel and the 
Deck there is a Paſſage left free, for the Seamen to 
walk upon: They ate chiefly uſe drocarry Merchants 
Goods, and are ſeldom above 24 Tun. 

Some will have them called By-!«nders, becauſe 
they ſeldom go out of ſight of, but ſail by the Land. 

BELAY, aboard a Ship, ſignifies the ſame as 
Faſten: Thus they ſay belay the Sheat, or Tack, 
that is, faſten it to the Kennel, &c. 

BELENOIDES, is the proceſs or ſhooting forth 
of the Bone called Aliformis, which is fixed in the 
Baſis of the Skull. Blanchard. 

BELLANDER: See Belundre. 

BEND; at Sea they ſay Bend the Cable, when 
tis to be ſeized and made faſt to the Ring of the 
Anchor; and to Bend two Cables, is all one with 
them as to tye them together. To unbend the Cable 
is to looſen it from the Ring of the Anchor, which 
is done when a Ship deſigns to be long at Sea. To 
bend a Main- Saile, is to make it faſt to the Yard in 


BERTYING a Ship, by ſome is ment the rai 


ſing 3 of the 2 * Sides. 

BESAILE ( in Law) is a Writ that lies for the 
Heir, where his Great Grand-father was ſeized the 
Day that he died, or died ſeized of Land in Fee. 
ſimple and aStranger enters theDay of theDeath of 
the Great Grand-Father. or abates after his Death 
his Heir ſhall have a Writ againſt ſuch a Diſſeiſor 
or Abater. | 

BEVEL, an Inſtrument well known to Builders, 


Carpenters, and Bricklayers, and uſed for adjuſting 
of Angles. 


BEVILE, a Term in Heraldry, J 
ſignifying Broken, or opening like LANG 
a Carpenters Rule, Thus he 


beareth Argent a chief Bevile vert. 
by the Name of Beverlis, 


BEWPLEADER, is a Writ that lies where the 
Sheriff, or other Baliff in his Court will rake a 
Fine of the Party, Plaintiff or Defendanr, to the end 
that he ſhall nor plead fairly,@c. 

BEZANTS or Beſants, a Term in Heareldry for 
Round Plates of Gold without any Stamp, which 
are born frequently in Coats of Arms: Guillim ſays, 


| a Beaſant or Beaſaunt is taken for a Maſſy-Plare of 


its proper place. 

BEND, one of the Eight Honourable Ordinaries 
inHeraldry, containing a fifth when 
uncharged, but when charged a 
third part of the Eſcutcheon. It's 
made by two “Lines drawn thwart- 
ways from the Dexter Chief to the 
Siniſter Baſe Point; thus, He bear- 
eth Or, a Bend Sable. 


Gold of 101/16, and 2 Ounces weight; though ſome 
think they were ſmaller Pieces ſtampt at Byzantium 
or Conſtantinople ; whence the Name. 

BEZOAR Animale, according to ſome, is the 
Liver and Heart of Vipers dried and powdered. 

BEZOAR Minerale, is an Evaporation of the 
Solution of Butter of Antimony in Spirit of Nitre, 
till awhite Maſs remain at the bottom: On this 
new _ of Nitre is poured, and the Liquor eva- 
porated again; and this is a third time repeated; 


A Bend is ſubdivided into a | then the Matter is Calcin'd for abou 
1dec i t half an Hour 
BENDLEFT, which is the ſixth part of the Shield; | hich will turn it into a white Powder fit for uſe. 


a Garter, which is the Moiety of a Bend; a Ceft, N | : 
which is the 4th part ofa Bend; and a Ribbon,which Kere „ ot 
15the Moiery of a Coſt, f TY Cordial, are ſuch as arc endued with a Verrue to 

There is alſo a Bend Siniſter, which is drawn | reſiſt ang expel Poiſon and Malignity 
from the Siniſter chief Point to the Dexter baſe, and BEZOARDICUM Jovi ale * Regule made by 
this is ſubdivided into the as ts or Scarp, and the melting 3 Ounces of Regule af a. Lube with 2 
55 7 which latter is the 4th part of the Bend. | Ounces of Block-Tin, which being powdered is mix- 
This Bartoone is the moſt uſual Mark of Ille- ed with 6 Ounces of Sublimate Corroſive, and then 
gitimacy, but then it never extends it ſelf quite js diſtilled off in a kind of Butter : which Butter is 
athwart the Shield, but is cut off a little at each End. | afterwards diſſolved in Spirit of Niere (of rhrice its 
| When two ſtreight Lines drawn weight) and then the Solution is diſtilld three 
within the Bend run nearly parallel times. The Bezoar will remain at the bottom; 
to the outward Edges of it, that is (which muſt be powdered, and waſnt, and then 
called Voiding, and he that bears mingled with Spirit of Wine, and digeſted ll it 
it is ſaid to bear a Bend voided thus grow inſipid. 

BEZOARDICUM Lunale, is made by mixing 
8 Ounces of Rectify d Butter of antimony, with an 
Ounceof fine ſilver, andthendiſſolved inSpirit of Nitre, 
which muſt be poured on gently freſh and freſu til 
alllthe Ebullirions are over, then the Spirit is draw? 


He beareth Ermine, a Bend void- 
Gules. 
BENDY, the Term in Blazonary for an Eſcur- 


cheons being divided Bendways into an even Num- 


ber of Partitions ; but if they are odd the Field muſt | xs h . ich three 

: firſt be named, and then the Number of the Bends. 3 Ty rl (vw ante 

| BENIGN Diſeaſes, are thoſe which are not at- | like the 7ovial Bezoar : Which . 

tended with anomalous, and extremely violent BEZOARDICUM Mart;ale. is a Diſſolution of 
ymPproms. Crocus Martis made by Reverberation (or at! 


BERME, in Fortification, is a little Space of | as much of it as can be effected) in Butter of An- 
| Ground three, four, or five Foot wide, left withour, | timony; and then Spiric or Nitre is poured on it 


berween the Foot of the Rampart and the fide of . ich Pre 
che Moat, to receive the Falch that rolls down 8 proceed as in the other Bezoardick 
from thence, and ro prevent its falling into the Mont. BIBITORY Myu/*le, is by ſome ſaid to be that 
Sometimes for more Security the Berme is Palli/a- | Mulſcle that draws down the Eye towards the Cup 
docd. | when we drink. BICRP 
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BIC EPS, is a Muſcle of the Cubit, ſo called be- 
cuſe it hath two Heads or Beginnings; the firſt, or 
ourmoſt, ariſes with a long round Tendon from 
the upper part of the Brink of the Acetabulum Sca- 
»ule, and runs under the Ligament of the Articu- 
facon in a Sulcus or Channel on the Head of the 
Shoulder-bone, where it is incloſed by a proper 
Ligament. In its deſcent it begins ro grow fleſhy as ir 
ma:cheth under the Termination of che Pectorral 
Muſcle, where dilating it ſelf into a large fleſhy 
Body, in joyns with its other Head or Beginning. 
The latter ariſeth with a ſome what board, flat and 
long Tendon at the extremity of the Proceſſus Cara- 
coides Scapule z in its deſcent ir ftrictly adheres to 
the Coracobrachialis, (wherefore ſome Authors not 
rightly deſcribing that Muſcle amonglt thoſe of the 
Arm, have miſtaken ir for a fleſhy beiginning of 
this) Bur then parting from it, both theſe Heads 
compoſe a large fleſhy Belly, which becoming 
Tendinous near the Cubit, is commonly ſald to be 


inſerted by a ſtrong round Tendon to the Tubercle 


at the upper Head of the Radius, Bur we (lays 
Cewper) have obſerved this Tendon to be double, 
the External of which being thin, paſſerh oblique- 
ly over the Muſculus Pronator _ Teres, and 
Membrane-like expanding it ſelf, joins wich the 
Membrana Communis Muſculorum,which embraceth 
all the External Muſcles of the Carpus and Fingers : 
when this Muſcle acteth the Cubit is bended. 
BICEPS, a Muſcle of the Leg, called ſomerimes 
Biceps Femoris, to diſtinguiſh it from the Bzceps 
Cubits. It hath two Heads, the ſuperior and long- 
eſt of which ariſeth with a round Tendon from the 
from the Protuberance of rhe Iſehium; in its deſcent 
it becomes large and fleſhy,and in above half its Pro- 
greſs leſſens it ſelf again, where it is joined with its 
other Head, having a broad, partly 'Tendinous and 
partly Fleſhy beginning from the Linea Aſpera of 
the Os Femoris, immediately below the Termina- 
tion of the Glutæus Maximus; it being thus united, 
grows Tendinous, as it marcheth in a Channel on 
the External Appendix of the Os Femoirs, becoming 
perfectly Tendinous at its Implantation to the Su- 
periourEpzphyſis of the Fibula. Its ule is to help bend 
the Tibia; it is likewiſe employed in turning the 
Leg, together with the Foot and Toes, outwards, 
when we ſit with the Knees bended. | 
BIGAMY, ſignifies, either, as formerly, thoſe 
that were married more than once, which was 
then an Impediment that hindered a Man from be- 
ing a Clerk; or as uſed in Common-Law, to have 
more than one Wife at the ſame time. | 
BIGHT or Bite, is any turn or part of a Rope 
that lies compaſſing; and therefore when they can- 
not take the End of a Rope in Hand, the Seamen 
ſay, give me 4 Bite. 
BILANCIIS Deferends, is a Writ directed to 
a Corporation, for the carrying of Weights to ſuch 


a Haven, there to weigh the Wools chat ſuch a 
Man is Licenſed ro Tranſport, 


BILANDER, ſee Belandre. 

BILDGE, of a Ship, is the Bottom of her Floor, 
Bildge Water therefore is that which by reaſon of 
the Flatneſs of a Ship's Bottom lies on her Floor, 
and cannot go to the Well of the Pump; and con- 
ſequently the Dutch, whoſe Ships are often of this 
Form, do much uſe a ſort of Pumps called Bi'dze 
Pumps, or as we call them Burr-Pumps, to carry 
off this Bildge Water: Alſo when a Ship ſtrikes on 


a Rock, they ſay, She 5 Bildged. And Billoge | 


is the Breadth of her Floot whien ſhe lies a. 
ground, 3 

BILE, or the Gall, is a Liquor partly Sulphu- 
reous, and partly Saline, which is ſeparated from 
the Blood of Animals in the Liver; for the re- 
ceiving and evacuating of which there have been 
reckoned only two Veſſels or Paſlages, that is, 
the Gall-Bladder and the Porus Bilarius. By this 
latter there flows a thicker but milder; by the 
former a Thinner, and more Acrimonious and Fer- 
mentative Choler into the Inteſtine. But beſides 
theſe, there have been lately found out a Third, 
which we ſhall deſcribe by and by. | 

The Gall-bl.:dder, called in Greek vc: 5oanJ3 ue, 
in Latin Veſica bilaria, or Folliculus fellis, is a hol- 
low Bag placed in the under or hollow Side of the 
Liver, and in Figure repreſenteth a Pear, Ir is a- 
bout two Inches in length, and one in breadth, 
where broadeſt, 

By its upper Part it adheres to the Liver, 
which doth afford ir a Hollowneſs ro lodge in; 
but the lower Part, which hangeth without the 
Liver, reſteth upon the Right Side of the Stomach 
and the Colon, and doth often dye them both 
Yellow. 

It hath three Membranes, one common, which is 
thin and outmoſt. This ſpringing from the Mem- 
brane of the Liver, only covereth that Part which 
hangeth without the Liver. The two other Mem- 
branes are proper. The Middle is thick and ſtrong, 
and muſcular, and hath three Ranks of Fibres; 
the outermoſt are tranſverſe, the middle obli ue, 
and the innermoſt ſtreighht. But ſome will allow 
only rwo Ranks, viz. the Streight, which run 
lengthways of it, and are outer; and the Tran. 
verle or Annular, which are the inner. 

The inmoſt Coat is Nervous, or Tendinous as it 
were; and to the Inſide of this there adhereth a 
kind of Glandulous Coat. The Glands herein do 
ſeparate from the Arteries a kind of Mucous Hu- 
mour, which ſerves to defend the Vefica from being 
irritated by the Acrimony of the Choler contained 
in it. 

Beſides theſe two proper ones, Verheyen affirms 
there is a Third, betwixt that I called common, 
and the middle, and ſays, it is fo evident, that 
he wonders this quick-ſighted Age has not yer 
diſcover'd it. It is interwovert with whitiſh Fi- 
bres drawn diverſly and irregularly, and has a- 
bundance of Nerves and Sanguiferons Veſſels run- 


ning through ir, whole chief Branches run moftly 


from its Neck towards its Bottom ; and upon this 
Account this Coat may be termed Vaſcular. In 
far People it contains much Fat, and with a little 
Labour is ſeparated into divers Flakes (or Plares.) 
Ir hath two Parts, the Bottom and the Neck. 
The Bottom is its larger or wider Part that con- 
rains the Choler, and is of the ſame Colour with 
the Bile that is in it; whence it commonly looks 
Yellow, bur ſometimes Greeniſh, Blackiſh, &c. 
The Neck (otherwiſe called Meatus Cyſticus) is 
Its narrower Part, being but about as wide as a 
Gooſe-quill, and about two Inches long. Be- 
twixt this and the Vefica there is a certain Fibrous 
Ring, which much ſtraitens the Paſſage, and ſo 
hinders the two haſty Repletion of the Feſica. The 
other End of the Neck is joined to the Porys Bila- 
rius, and they both make the Ductus Communs or 
common Paſlage of rhe Choler, which is inſerted 
into the Beginning of rhe Fejunum, or the End of 


the As. Peucerus has oblerved, that in ma- 
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ny Birds, and ſome Fiſhes, this Meatus does not | Jo. Alph. Borellus (Profeſſor of the Mathema. 


join the Porus bilarins, but is inſerted ſeparately in- 
to the Guts. | 

The Ancients (whoſe Opinion is of late ſtifly 
defended by Dr. Cole) thought that the Choler in 
the Gall-bladder was received in by its Neck from 
the Porus bilarius, and that it paſſed out into the 
common Duct the ſame way. And to obviate the 
Objection, that there uſes not to be a Reciproca- 
tion of Humours in the ſame Veſlel (at the ſame 
time eſpecially.) Dr. Cole ſuppoſes, that the Gall 
paſſes our of the Gall-bladder only in the time of 
the diſtribution of the Chyle, but at all other times 
it is received into it from the Porus, and is ſtored 
up in it againſt the next Occaſion. But not to en- 
ter into this Diſpute, I think Dr. G ions Account 
of it the more probable, which is this: The ordi- 
nary way of filling the Gall-bladder, is by its Fi- 
brous Roots that are diſperſed through the Liver. 
The whole Trunk of theſe Roots enters that Part 
of the Bladder where tis ſtraitned by a Fibrous 
Ring, This Trunk indeed hardly equals the 
Hundredrh Part of the Roots of the Porus Bilarius ; 
yet ir diſtributes ſome Twigs and Capillary Vel- 
{els into the hollow Side of the Liver. Bur if you 
open the Gall-bladder with a Deſign to underſtand 
the Manner of the Inſertion of this Trunk into ir, 
truly you will nor eaſily find it. For though this 
Duct do penetrate the ſaid Bladder, and the Hu- 
mour contained in it be diſcharged thereinto; yer 
there is hardly any Print or Sign of this Hole in 
the Inſide of the Bladder : Which ought not to 
ſeem hard to be believed by any one, if he remem- 
ber the Inſertion of the Ureters into the Veſica ; 
for though theſe do far exceed this Trunk in Width, 
yet one can hardly find their Inſertion if he cur o- 
pen the Bladder and look forir. The beſt way 
that I could yet find) to diſcover the Inſertion of 
this Trunk (if you will open the Gall-dladder, 


th. 


and ſearch for its Entrance into it) is thus; look 


carefully for a certain little and ſpongy Protube- 
rance near the Orifice of the Bladder hard by 
the Meatus-Cyſticus ; for the aforeſaid Trunk, I 
think, is pretty plainly inferred into that Protube- 
rance, 

This Protuberance is called a Valve by Spige- 
ius. 

Beſides this Mr. Perault has found out another 
new Conduit for the Bile, which he calls Ductus 
cyſt- hepaticu?, becauſe it is common both ro the 
Veſicula and the Porus Hepaticus (or Bilarius), This 
Duct has three Roots, which being ſubdivided in- 
to numerous Twigs, are diſperſed through the Pa- 
renchyma of the Liver, amongſt the Branches of 
the Vena Cava and Porte : Theſe Roots grow into 
one Trunk, which creeping along the Surface of 
the hollow Side of the Liver, has a double Im- 
plantation; one into the Porus Bilarius, two In- 
ches and an half before the ſaid Porus's, uniting 
with the Meatus Cyſticus ; and another into the 
Middle of the Veſica (on that Side of it which ad- 
heres to the Liver) with a Valve, This Valve ſeems 
to be formed of the inner Membrane of the Vn, 
and alſo a proper one, and may be faid ro be a 
kind of middle Valve, between the Nature of the 
Sigmoides and Triglottys (or Triſcupu) of the Vena 
Arterioſa and Arteria Venoſa in the Heart. Be- 
twixt its Inſertion into the Porus Bilarius, and this 
into the Veſica, there is about fix Inches length. 
It conta ins a thinner Choler in it than the Porus 


Bilarius. 


— — — 


ſort of Choler, is called Porws Bilarius, or Meat 


| where the Roots of the Tea are ſpread in rhe 


MIL. - 


ticks at Naples) from the continual and ſpeedy Ef 
flux of the Bile by the Duttus Communys into the 
Duodenum, believes, that there is a particular Cir. 
culation of it: For he affirms, That in a Day's 
time, from a Perſon faſting, there paſs thirty four 
Pound of Bilious Juice into the Duodenum by the 
common Dutt, whereas the whole Maſs of Gal 
is not two Pound : Whence he concludes, that 
great a quantity of Gall cannor be produced in the 
Liver by way of Fermentation, but that it is lepas 
rated Mechanically, without the help of any Fer. 
ment, only by C:bration, from the Minute Veſſelz 
of rhe Porta through the Pores of the Glandules of 
the Liver, as the Urine is ſeparated in the Kid. 
neys ; lo he infers, that there is a particular Cir. 
culation of the Bil through the Abdomen, per- 
formed by the Jene Meſarice into the Trunk of the 
Perta, thence to the Liver, thence through the 
Bilious Veſſels into the Duodenum, to return again 
by the Meſaraick Veins, He that would enquire 
more into this Novel, and (to me) improbable O- 
pinion, may conſult his Opus Poſthumum (pars al- 
tera) de motu Animalium. 

It has been taught by ſeveral Anatomiſts, That 
its Neck or Meatus has ſometimes two, ſometimes 
three Valves, to hinder the Recourſe of the Choler: 
bur Dzemerbroeck profeſſes he could never find ary, 
but only that the Egreſs of the Veſica was very 
ſtrair, and its Neck wrinkled, Dr. Gliſſon de- 
clares alſo, That he has open'd very many Veſ⸗ 
ſels of this kind, and never yet ſaw a Valve in any 
of them: But he thinks that the Fibrous Ring (a- 
bove- mention d) did impoſe upon thoſe who have 
thought there was a Valve. Beſides, upon tryal 
he has often found, that the Bile by a light Com- 
preſſion of the Fingers, has fluctuated to and again 
our of the Cy/tzs into the Miegtus, and on the con- 
trary; as alſo out of the Meatus into the Duftu 
Communs and back again : Which certainly could 
not be, if there were any Valve in the way, for 
that would hinder the one or other of theſe Moti- 
ons. 

The Feſiea Fele: hath two Veins called Cyſtice 
Gemell.c, which ſpring from the Porta. It hath 
Twigs of Arteries proceeding from the right 
Branch of the Celiaca ; and it hath a ſmall thread- 
like Sprig of a Nerve from the Meſenterical Branch 
of the Interceſtal. 

Many times Stones are found in it, which ate 
lighter and more ſpongy than thoſe of the Urinary 
Bladder, and will ſwim above Water, which thele 
latter will not do. 

The other Paſſage which carricth the thicker 
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Hepaticus, becauſe it paſſes directly from the Liver 
to the Dutius Communias , 

Within the Liver, irs Trunk and Branches are 
inveſted with a double Coot; its proper one which 
it retains without the Liver alſo, and another that 
is common to it with the Porta, called Capſula Cem- 
muni, which it has from the Membrane of the 
Liver. In this common Coat this Perus and the 
Porta are fo cloſely enwrapped, that you woul 
take them but for one Veſſel, till you hold it ei- 
ther up to the Light (which will diſcover Veſle!s 
of two Colours in it) or very dexterouſly rip up 
the Capſula, and fo lay them open. Its Roots 
within the Liver are equally divided with thoſe 
of the Porta every where, ſaving that little Space 


Sinuous 


BIL 
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Sinuous and Righr-ſide of the Liver. So that ha- 
ving ſpoken above of the Diviſions of the Roots of 
the Porta, I ſhall only obſerve, that they are far 
larger and more numerous than thoſe of the Ve- 
ſca, drawing Choler from all the Parts of the Li- 
cer (ſaving whither the Roots of the Bladder 
teach) and that more thick and viſcous, yet leſs 
Acrimonious. 

This Porus ſeems to be a more neceſſary Part 
than the Veſica; for many Creatures, as Harts, 
Fallow Deer, the Sea- Calf, Sc. and thoſe which 
have a whole Hoof, as an Horſe, Sc. have no 


is , Gall-Bladder, but there is none that is deſtitute of 
ol his. 
J Without the Liver it is as wide again as the 
- Meatus Cyſticus, with which it is joined at two 
= Inches diſtance from the Liver, and both make the 
12 Ductus Commun Choledochus, 
ie It has no Valve in its whole Progreſs; only the 
in Ductus Commun, where it enters the Inteſtine, ha- 
ay ving pierc'd the outer Coat, paſſes betwixt that and 
. the Middlemoſt about the twelfth Part of an Inch, 
le and at laſt opens with a round Mouth into the In- 
teſtine. So that this oblique Inſertion (as that of 
al Ureter into the Urinary Bladder) ſerves inſtead of 
e «Valve to hinder any thing from regurgitating out 
; our of the Gut into this Duct, eſpecially the inmoſt 
Y, Tunicle of the Inteſtine hanging ſo flaggy before its 


Mouth, that when any thing would enter in, it 
claps cloſe upon it and ſtops it. 
As to any Auaſtomoſes of the Roots of any of 


ny theſe Biliary Veſſels, with thoſe of rhe Vena Porta, 
2 ſuch indeed have been much talk'd of, but without 
ve truth, for their extreme Twigs or Capillaries ter- 
al minate in the Parenchyma of the Liver, out of whoſe 
Ne Grape- ſtone · like Glandules they imbibe the Choler 
un there leparated from the Bloed ; as is the Caſe of 
n. the Capillaries of the Cava, for they receive the 
115 Blood it ſelf imported by the Porta, in like manner, 
without any Inoſculations. 

0 


The Uſe of all theſe Veſſels may ſufficiently be 
learned by what has already been ſaid of them; 
though ſome are of Opinion, that nor only Choler, 


cf bur other ſuperfluous Humours are evacuated h/ 
ich them, eſpecially upon taking a Purge. 
h The Ancients lookt upon the Bile as a meer Ex- 
d- crement, or at leaſt, to be of no other uſe than by its 
ich Acrimony to promote the Excretion of the Guts: 
Which Opinion continued as long as the Liver was 
are thought to be the Vas Sawguiſicans, But when once 
ay that Viſcus was diſcovered to have ſcarce any other 
ele Office, then to ſeprate the Choler from the Blood, 
i hath ſeemed unreaſonable to ſuppoſe ſo large a 
ker Bowel was made only for the ſepration of a mcer 
1 Excrement ; and therefore its now generally be- 
ver lieved, that the Bile is the proper Ferment for both 
the Chile and the Blood. A very good Account of 
= the manner of which Diembroeck gives us, as fol- 


lows: The Blood flowing into the Liver by the 
Porta, out of the Gaſtrick and Meſaraick Veins (and, 


80 t may be, a little by the Hepatick Artery) is mixed 
= unh an Acrimonious, Saltiſh, and Subacid Juce 
110 made in the Spleen, of the Arterious Blood flowing 


tether by the Arteries, and of the Animal Spirits 
feels bythe Nerves) which is brought into the Porta by 

l ne Ramus Splenicus, Now both theſe being entred 
ne Liver by the Branches of the Porta, by means 
noſe of this ſaid Acrimonious and Acid Juice, and the 
Yecifick Vertue or Coction of the Liver, the Spi- 
= ous Partighes, both Sulphureous and Salt, lying 


— — — — 
hid in the ſaid Venous Blood, are diſſolved, attenuat- 
ed, and become alſo a little Acrimonious and Fer- 
menting; a certain thinneſt part whereof like 
molt cleac Water, being ſeparated from the thicker 
Maſs of Blood, by means of the conglomerated 
Glands placed moſtly in the hollow Side of the Li- 
ver, is carried from thence by many Lympheducts, 
as has been ſaid. But the Fermentaceous Spirits 
oft greater Acrimony, mixed with the thicker and 
more viſcid ſulphureous Juices (for Sulphur is vi- 
ſcid) and more ftrongly boiled, when as through 
the Clammineſs of the Juices in which they inhere, 
they cannot enter the conglobated Glands, nor 
from them the Lympheducts, and yet through theit 
fierce Ebullition are ſeparated from the Blood (as 
Yeſt from Beer) theſe Fermentaceous Spirits, I 
ſay, being ſever'd with the Juice in which rhey in- 
here, become bitter, and are called Bile ; which 
Bile being tranſcolated through the Grape.ſtone 
like Glandules in the Roots of the Porus Bilarius, 
and of the Gall- bladder, paſſes through them by 
the Ductus Communs into the Duodenum or Feſu- 
num, where it is preſently mixed with the Pancre- 
atick Juice, and both of them with the Alimentary 
Maſs, concocted in the Stomach, and now paſſing 
down this way, which it cauſes to ferment, And 
becauſe at its firſt Entrance it is more Acrimonious, 
and has its Vertue entire, and fo cauſes the great- 
eſt Ebullition with the Pancreatick Juice; hence 
the Milky Juice contained in the Maſs concocted 
in rhe Stomach is more readily, and in greateſt 
quantity ſeparated in the Fejunum, and by innume- 
rable Lacteal Veſſels (which are more numerous in 
this than the other Guts) it is more quickly driven 
on towards the Receptaculum Chyli, and this is the 
Reaſon that this Gur is always ſo empty. But in 
the following Guts, becauſe the Fermentaceous 
Spirits are a little pall d, the Efferveſcency be- 
comes ſlower and leſs efficacious, and the Chyle 
is more ſlowly ſeparated from the thicker Maſs, and 
therefore they have fewer Vena Laclec. At length 
what remains of this fermenting Matter, is mixed 
with the thicker Feces in the great Guts, where by 
its Acrimony it irritates them ro Excretion. 

BILINGUTS (in Law) is that Jury which paſ- 
ſes between an Engliſhman and an Alien ; where- 
of part ought to be Engliſhmen, and part Stran- 
gers; this is vulgarly called Party-Fury, 

BILL, is all one with an Ob/ig tion, only when 
it is in Engliſh it is commonly called a Bil, in La- 
tin an Obligation. Ora Bill is a ſingle Bond with- 
our a Condition; and Obligatin is a Bond with a 
Penalty and Condition. Alſo a Declaration in 
Writing, that expreſſes the Grievance and Wrong 
which the Complainant has ſuffered by the Party 
complained of; or elle ſome Fault committed by 
him againſt ſome Law or Statute of the Realm. 

BILL of Store; is a kind of Licence granted at 
the Cuſtom-houſe to Merchants, to carry ſuch 
Stores and Proviſions as are neceffary for their Voy- 
ages Cuſtom: free. 

BILL of Sufferance, is a Licence granted at the 
Cuſtom-houſe to a Merchant, to ſuffer him to 
Trade from one Engliſh Port to another, without 
paying Cuſtom. | 

BILLA VERA (a Law Ternt) ſignifying the 
Indorſment of the Grand Inqueſt upon any Pre- 


fentment or Indictment which they find to be pro- 
Lably truc. ; 


| BIL- 
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BILLET, a Bearing very common in Heraldry 
of this Form. Argent Billettè a 


5) | £0 0 . Croſs engrailed Gules, by the 
7 ; e ll Name of Heath. Tis called here 

AAAS 0 
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Billetts, becauſe the Billers are 
luppoſed to be all over the Field, 
13 Jt but ſometimes they are not above 
C 1} fix, Sc. and then they are num- 
bred. Guillim faith, it repreſents 
a Letter folded up, and not a Bil- 
ler of Wood. Bloom faith Billets muſt be num- 
bred, if not above 10. 
BIMEDIAL, a Term in Mathematicks, if rwo 
Medial Lines, as AB and 
c BC commenlurable only 
in Power, containing a Ra- 
tional Rectangle, are com- 
pounded, the whole A C ſhall be irrational, and 
1s called a firſt Bimedial Line, 38. e. 10, Eucl, 
BINOCLE, is a kind of Dioptrick Teleſcope fit- 
ted ſo with two Tubes joining together in one, as 
that you may ſee a diſtant Object with both Eyes 
together. | 
BINOMIAL ROOT, in Mathematicks, is a 
Root compoſed of two Parts or Members, and no 
more, connected together by the Sign -+ : Thus 
a e, or 5 + 3 is a Binomial Root, conſiſting of 
the Sum of thoſe two Quanrities : If it have three 
Parts, as 4 -{-b + c, 'tis called a Trinomial, Gc. 
if it have four Members, *tis called a Quadrinomi- 


R 


2 


B 


4 | 


al, Se. 

BIOLYCHNIUM, is what ſome call the Vi- 
tal Flame, or Life of Animals, See Flamma Vita- 
is, 

BIOVAC, in War, is a Guard at Night per- 
formed by the whole Army; which either at a 
Siege or lying before an Enemy, every Evening 
draws out from its Tents or Hutts, and continues 
all Night in Arms before its Lines or Camp to pre- 
vent any Surpriſe. When the Troops are much 
haraſſed, or there is no great dread of the Enemy, 
the Biovac is allowed to be ſufficient if the two 
Front Ranks by turns ſtand under Arms, while 
the Rear Ranks reſt on the Ground, To raiſe the 
Biovac, is to return the Army to their Tents or Huts 
at break of Day. 

BIPARTITION, the ſame with Biſſection, or 
dividing a thing into two equal Parts. 

BIQUINTILE, an Aſpect of the Planets, when 
they are 144 Degrees diſtant from each other. 

BIRTH or Birthing ; the Seamen call a due or 
proper diſtance obſerved between Ships ly ing at an 
Anchor or under Sail a Birth ; and lo allo they 
do the raiſing or bringing up the Sides of a Ship. 
Alſo the proper Place aboard for a Meſs to put 
their Cheſts, c. is called the Birth of that Mes. 
Alſo a convenient Place to Moor a Ship in is called 
a Birth, 

BISMUTH, or Tin Glaſs, by the Ancients was 
thought to be a natural Marcaſite or Mineral; but 
Lemery ſaith, tis a kind of Regulus ot Tin, and 
aſſures us, that good Biſmuth may be made with 
Tin, Tartar and Salt Peter; and ſome mix A ſenicł 
alſo with it, for which Reaſon it ought not to be 
taken inwardly. Its Flowers and Magiſtery are 
uſed as Coſmeticks; and the Pewrerers allo do uſe 
Biſmuth to render their Work more Beanritul, and 
to make the Metal ring the better. 

BISSECTION, a Term in Geometry, fignify - 
ing the Diviſion of any Quantity into two equal 
Parts or Halves; the ſame with Bi- partition: Thus 


call holding by that Part of a Rope 


of the 


” _—_ any Line, is to divide it into two equal 
BISSEXTILE, the ſame in Chronology as our 
Leap-Year; and the Reaſon of the Name is be. 
caule in every 4th Year they accounted the 6th 
Day of the Kalends of March twice ; for oncein 
tour Years, the odd Hours (above 365 Days) made 
up juſt an whole Day, which was inſerted into the 
Calendar next after the 24th of Februnry, 

BITE, in the Sea-Phraſe, is the compaſſing or 
bringing about of a Rope or Cable; the Seamen 
i which is quoil. 
ed or rowled up, holding by the Bite. 
BITTACLE, is a Frame of Timber ſtandin 
in the Steerage of a Ship juſt before him — 
Stcereth, and in it is placed the Compaſi, by which 
the Ship is kept in her Courſe, and finds her 
way. 

BITTER, any Turn of a Cable about the Bitz 
is called a Bitter; and tis uſed that the Cable 
may be let out by little and little. And when a 
Ship is ſo ſtop'd by a Cable, they ſay ſhe is brought 
up to a Bitter. Allo that End of the Cable which 
is uled to be wound or belayed about the Bits 
they call the the Bitter End of the Cable. : 

BITTS (aboard a Ship) are two great Pieces 
of Timber, on, or through whom goeth the Crefs 
Piece, _e uſually abaft the Manger in the Locf 

hip,, to belay (or faſten) the Cable thereto 
when ſhe 1s at Anchor: Their lower Ends are fa- 
ſtened into the Riders ; and in great Ships their 
middle Parts are bolted to two great Beams croſs 
the Bows ;z and yet in great Storms they are fain to 
faſten the Cable to the Main Maſt, to ſtrengthen 
the Bitts, and to ſecure the Bows, which are ſome- 
times elſe torn from the Ships. | 

There are Fore Top-ſail Sheat Bites, whoſe uſe is 
to belay or faſten the Fore Top-ſail Sheats. 

And there are alſo the Fore-jeer Birts, which 
ſerve to belay or faſten the Fore-jeer. 

BIVALVE, is a Word uſed by the Writers of 
Natural Hiſtory for both ſuch Shell-Fiſhes as have 
two Shells, as Cocke!s, Muſcles, Oyſters, &c. 
which are ſaid to be of the Bivalve kind; and alſo 
for the $i/i5ua or Seed-Pods of ſuch Plants as open 
all their whole Length to diſcharge their Seeds, 
ſuch as Beans, Peaſe, &. for thoſe the Botaniſts 
ſay have a Bivalve Siliqua. 

BIVENTER : See Digaſtricis. 

BLACKMAIL, ſignifies a certain Sum of Mo- 
ney, (or rather only of) Corn, Cattel, Sc. given 
by the Poor People in the North of England, to the 
moſt powerful Perſons in thoſe Parts, or in the Hun- 
dreds, fora Protection againſt Thieves and Robbers. 

BLACENESS, the Colour fo called, ſeems to 
ariſe from ſuch a peculiar Texture and Scituation 
of the Superficial Parts of any black Body, that 
it doth as it were dead the Light falling upon it, 
and reflect none, or very little of ir, outwards !9 
the Eye. See Colour, and Vol. II. 
| BLACK-ROD, is the Huiſhier or Uſher belong- 
ing to the moſt Noble Order of the Garter; 0 
called from his Black, Rod which he carries in his 
Hand : He is alſo of the King's Chamber, ard 
Ther of the Lord's Houſe in Parliament. 

BLADDER, fee Vefica. 

BLAS, a Word uſed by Van Helmont, as Bin 
char ſaith, ro ſignify the Motion of the Stag, 
Se. 

BLAZONING, in Heraldry, is diſplaying 0! 
expreiſing the Parts of a Coat of Arms in theit 

proper 
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Colour, or Metal on Metal is falſe Heraldry. 


Charge 3 


lying u 
3 and truly proper and expreſſive, 


haut any Expletives, needleſs Particles, or Re- 
1 * nr: Blazon of a Coar of Arms, ſuch 
Terms for the Colours muſt be uſed as are agree- 


Al Perſons beneath the Degree of a Noble, muſt 


Princes by Planets. 


Tenure of Land; as to hold Land in Blench, is by 
Payment of a Sugar-Loaf, a Bever Har, a couple 
of Capons, and ſuch like; if it be demanded in 
the Name of Blench, . e. nominæ Albæ firme, See 
Alba firma. | ; IT 
BLINDS, in Fortiſication, are certain Pieces of 
Wood, or Branches of Trees laid acroſs from one 


1s or Hurdles laden with Earth; and ſerve to 
cover the Pioneers from above, and are common- 
ly uſed when the Works are carried on rowards 
the Glacn, and when the Trench is extended in 
Front toward the Place, 

BLISTERING Plaiſters, ſee Veſicatoria. 
BLOCCADE, in the Art Military, is the en- 
compaſſing any Town or Place ſo all round with 
Armed Troops, that tis impoſſible any kind of 
Supplies can be brought to it, and fo ir mult be 
farved or ſurrender ; but there is no Deſign of 
aking it by Attack, Se. And when any Place is in 
this Condition, tis ſaid to be Bleccaded. 

BLOCCADING, is when the Beſiegers take 
Care to ſtop all Ways and Paſſages, and all Intelli- 
gence that may be ſent into or out of the Town or 
Fort that is block d up, but the Place is not regu- 
arly beſieg d, nor attack d in Form. 

BLOCKS, are the Pieces of Wood aboard a 
Chip in which the Shivers are placed, and where- 
in go the running Ropes. Of theſe Blocks ſome 
are fingle, ſome double, and ſome have 3, 4 or 
5 Shivers in them. They are diſtinguiſhed and 
named by the Ropes they carry, and the Uſes they 
ſerve for. When in the Haling of any Tackle or 
Halliard ro which there do belong two Blocks, they 
happen to meer, then they cry Block and Block. 

BLOOD: In Phil. Tranſa8, N. 191, is an Eſti- 
mate of rhe Quantity of rhe Blood in a Human 
Body and of the Celerity of irs Motion by Dr. Al- 
len Moulin. ; 

Dr. Lewer was probably miſtaken when he com- 
puted the Quantity of Blood in an ordinary Man 
to be about 20 Pounds; and the Computation of 
Dr. Moulin, That the Blood is about of the 
Weight of the whole Animal, ſeems much rather 
to the Truth; for then an ordinary Man may be 
ſuppoſed to have about 8 or 10 Pounds of Blood 
in him 

Of the Circulation of che Blood, Dr. G:bſon gives 
this Account. 

Seeing by a continual Reciprocation of the Pulſe 
here is a conſtant Expulſion of Blood from the 

eat into the Arteries, and as continual an Influx 
of Blood into ir out of the Cava; and ſeeing the 
(ns from whence the Supply is, is never dry; 


Colours and Metals; for to lay Colour on 


In Blazoning a Coat of Arms, you mult always 
begin with the Field, and then next proceed to the 
- and if there are many things born in the 
field you muſt name firſt that which is immedi- 
27h on the Field, Your Words muſt 
| which conduct it back through the larger into the 


BLENCH, (in Law) is the Title of a kind of 


| 
le to the Station and Quality of the Bearer: proved undeniably by theſe Reaſons. 


nor, on the other Hand, the Arteries that recieve 
the Blood continually from the Heart, unduly 
{well'd with it; it neceſſarily follows, that this 
Motion proceeds circularly, viz. that the Blood is 
continually driven out of the Heart into the Arte- 
ries out of theſe into the Parts to be nouriſhed - 
from whence it is reſorbed by the Capillary Veins, 


Cava; and ſo at length it returns to the Heart a- 
gain. The Invention of which Circulation is ow- 
ing to our Country-man Dr. Harvey, and may be 


1, From the great quantity of Blood that is driven 


ave their Coats blazoned by Colours and Merals ; out of the Heart into the Arteries at every Pulſe. 
Noblemen by precious Stones; and Kings and For though the Ancients who knew not this Circu- 


lation, imagined that only a drop or two was ex- 


| 


pelled by every Syſole, which they were neceſſitat- 
ed to ſuppoſe, to avoid the great Diſtention that 
the Arteries muſt be liable to, if any conſiderable 
Quantity iſſued into them; yet it is certain and 


| demonſtrable, that there muſt needs an Ounce 


| 
ode of the Trench to the other, to ſuſtain the Ba- | neys, but through the Heart along with the Blood) 


or more be driven into them each time. For (ta- 
king it for granted that there is no other way for a- 
ny Liquor to paſs from the Stomach to the Kid-. 


ſeeing, if ſome Men at ſome times drink three 
Pinrs of Drink, they ſhall piſs ir our again in half 
a Hour, yea more of Tunbridge Waters in that 
{pace ; and ſeeing, fecondly, that there is con- 
monly as much Blood as Serum that flows to the 
Kidneys (the Blood rerurning back by rhe emul- 
gent Veins) ir is clear, that by the two Emulgents 
(which are none of the largeſt Arteries) there muſt 
paſs in Half an Hour's time fix Pound of Liquor, 
all which muſt come from the Heart ; and how 
much more then may we conceive to be driven 
through all the other Arteries that run through the 
whole Body? This is more accurately evinced by 
Dr. Lower's Experiment, which is this: I cut a- 
ſunder (ſays he) both the Cervical Arteries in a 
large Dog, and ar the ſame time through an Hole 
made in the Left Side of his Breaſt over-againſt 
the Heart, I compreſs'd the Trunk of the Aorta be- 
low the Heart with my Finger, to hinder any Blood 
from deſcending by it; and laſtly, I took Care al- 
ſo to ſtraiten the Brachial Arteries under the Axil- 
le, by which Means almoft all the Blood was dri- 
ven out of the Heart through the Cervicali, (be- 
ſides that which was ſent into the Vertebrali) and 
which is wonderful to be related, within the 2oth 
Part of an Hour the whole Maſs iſſued out; ſo 
that it is not to be denied but that it all paſs 
through the Heart in that ſpace. And though it 
may be granted, that amidſt ſuch Wounds and 
Tortures The Heart does beat ſomewhat quicker 
than at other times; yet the ſame thing is partly 
evident from the Wounds in the Limbs when ſome 
notable Artery is cut aſunder; for it is ſtrange in 
how ſmall a time a Man will bleed to death, e- 
ven at that one Artery, Yea, we may give a great 
gueſs how much Blood is ſent out at every Pulſe, 
even from the ordinary opening of one Vein in the 
Arm, from whence a notable quantity of Blood 
will iſſue in a ſnort time; how much may we then 
ſuppoſe will flow out of all the Veins, if they were 
opened at one time ? Seeing then tis evident, chat 
ſo great a quantity of Blood is expelled out of the 
Heart at every Syſtole, and that for all that the Ar- 
teries are not unduly diſtended, nor any Part 
ſwelld by it neither, and yer the Cava and othes 
Veins empried, tis ce rtain that the Blood that 
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driven into the Arteries flows back to the Heart 
by the Veins in a conſtant Circulation. 

2. A ſecond Argument to prove it, may be tak 
en from the Valves in the Veins, which are ſo 
framed that Blood may freely flow through them 
out of the leſſer Veins into the greater (and ſo into 
the Cava) bur nor, on the contrary, out of the 
greater into the leſs. Yea, if one blow into the 
Cava through a Pipe, there will no Wind pals into 
the ſmaller Veins ; büt on the contrary, if you 
blow up the leſſer Veins, the Wind will readily 
paſs to the larger, and fo to the Cava. 

3. And laſtly, the ſame thing is more clear by 
the Ligature in Blood-lerting : For whether you let 
Blood in the Arm or Foor, you always tie the Fil- 
let above where you intend to make the Orifice, 
and then the Vein below the Ligature will preſent- 
ly fill and grow rumid, bur above it will fall and 
almoſt diſappear. Which muſt needs be from 
hence, for that the Blood being driven along the 
Arteries towards the extream Parts, returns by the 
Veins and aſcends upwards, which coming to the 
Ligature, and being ſtop'd there, ſwells the Vein 

below the Ligature, and ſpurts out as ſoon as the 
Orifice is made; but when the Filler is looſed a- 

ain, the Blood flows no longer out thereat, but 
old on its wonted Chanel in the Vein, and the 
Orifice cloſes up again. 

Having ſufficiently demonſtrated the Circulati- 
on of the Blood, we will ſhew two things farther; 
Firſt, How the Blood paſſes out of the Arteries in- 
to the Veins; and Secondly, in how long time the 
whole Maſs of Blood may be ſuppoled to pals 
through the Hearr in its ordinary Circulation, 
As to the Firſt, it was the Opinion of Riolants, 
Thar the Blood circulated only through the larger 
Veſſels by Anaſtomoſis or Inolculation of the Veins 
with the Arreries; and that that which run into 
the ſmaller, was all ſpent on the Nutrition of the 
Parts. Bur it is clear, that there muſt be a Circu- 
lation even in the ſmalleſt, from the great Quanti- 
ty of Blood that will flow our of the leaſt Artery 
in the Hand or Foot when it is cut, which is very 
abſurd to imagine to be all ſpent on the Nouriſh» 
ment of the reſpective Part. Now there are but 
two Ways whereby the Blood can be ſuppoſed to 

aſs our of the Arteries into the Veins, vi. either 

y the Former's being continued to or opening in- 

to the latter by Inoſcularion,or el{# by the Capillary 
Arteries letting out their Blood into the Pores of 
the Subſtance of the Parts, on whoſe Nutrition 
part is ſpent, and the remainder imbibed by the 
gaping Mouths of the Capillary Veins. That it 
is neceſſary to admit of this latter Way, is evident, 
becauſe if ore of the Arterial Blood did not iſſue 
into the Subſtance of the Parts, they could nor be 
nouriſhed by it; for while it is in the Veſſels, it 
may add Warmth indeed to the Parts through 
which it flows, but cannot nouriſh them, ſeeing e- 
ven the Veſſels themſelves are not nouriſhed by 
that Stream of Blood that glides along their Cavi- 
ty, but by Capillaries running through their Coats; 
and if the Blood be driven into the Subſtance of 
the Parts, and that in a greater Quantity than ſuffi- 
ces for their Nouriſhmenr (as was juſt now ſhewn 
that itis) whar is ſuperfluous muſt needs enter the 
Mouths of the Capillary Veins, from whence it 
goes forward to the larger, and fo to the Heart: 
Bur ſeeing this way of rransfuſing rhe Blood thro' 
the Subſtance of the Parts, has ſeemed to ſome 


not to anſwer to that haſty Circulation of it we | 


have demonſtrated; they have thought it neceſſ⸗ 


ry alſo to admit of rhe former way, namely, Anz. 


ſtomeſes, by which the Veins are continued to in 


Arteries, and that not only in their larger Branch 
(as that notable one of the Splenick Artery wig 
the Splenick Vein) but alſo in their ſmaller Tui 
in the extream Parts, But we muſt conſider, thy 
in a living Body the ſolid Parts are infinitely mg 
porous and permeable than in a dead; fo that th; 
the Anatomiſts find their Subſtance ſo denſe 2d 
cloſe as to make it ſeem almoſt impoſſible t 


| ſhould permit ſo quick a Paſſage to the Bloc 


2 them; yer he ſhould rather believei: 
than ſuppoſe ſuch Anaſtomoſes as he cannot disc. 
ver (though it were not difficult to find them gy 
if they had any exiſtence.) For abating that ſinge 
one of the Splenick Artery with the Ramus Spleni. 
cus of the Porta, and perhaps ſome of the Aug 
with the Vena Pulmonari is the Lungs, none d 
the lateſt moſt accurate Anatomiſts have been abe 
to find out any, And as for that mentioned, it ſeems 
rather to be of anArtery with an Artery (ſuch az4s 
frequentin ſeveral Parts of the Body, as are alſo of ore 
Vein with another) than of an Artery with a Vein 

And Secondly, as to the Space of Time in which 
the whole Maſs of Blood may ordinarily circulat 
through the Heart, it is probably much ſhorter tha 
many have imagined ; for ſuppoſing that the Hear 
makes two thouland Pulſes an Hour (whichisthe 
leaſt Number any ſpeak of, and ſome have toll 
twice as many) and that at every Pulle there is ex 
pelled an Ounce of Blood (which we may wel 
luppoſe, ſeeing the Ventricles are wide enough to 
contain two Ounces, and that it is probable bath 
chat they are filled near full in the Diaſtole, and 
that they are near, if not quite emptied by the 
ftrong Conſtriction of the Heart in the Syole) ſee. 
ing the whole Maſs uſually exceeds not four and 
twenty Pound, it will be circulated fix or ſeven 
times over through the Heart in the ſpace of an 
Hour. And by ſo much the oftner, by how much 
the Blood comes ſhort of the ſuppoſed Quantiry, 
or the Pulſe either naturally, or by a Fever, Spin. 
ruous Liquors, or violent Motion, is rendred more 
frequent; by which quick Motion the Blood it 
ſelf is kept from Coagulation and Putrefaction, and 
the Parts are cheriſhed with vital Hear, which 
Hear of the Parts is much according to the Slows 
neſs or Rapidneſsof the Circulation : So when we 
fir ſtill, and the Pulſe is flow or rare, we grow 
cold; but when upon running or any violent Ex- 
erciſe, the Pulſe becomes more frequent and quick, 
we become hor. 

As to the manner how Blood is made of Chyle, 
and of irs Hear and Colour, and whether the Body 
be nouriſhed by it, the foreſaid Dr. gives the ſo- 
lowing Account. 

According to Dr. Harvey's Obſervations, ther 
appears in an Embryo apundtum ſaliens, or red bea. 
ing ſpeck, which is Blood, before any the leal 
Lineament of the Heart; ſo that whatever Inſtru- 
ment of Sanguification rheHearr may appear to 
afrerwards, it, contribute nothing to the maki's 
of the firſt Blood; but it ſeems rather to be made 
for the Blood's ſake, to tranſmit it to all the Parts of 
the Embryo or Fetus, then the Blood to be made 
by it. But it muſt be confeſt, that things proce 
in the grown Fetus far otherwiſe than they do in 
the firſt formation: For the Parts of an Emb ie ate 
nouriſhed and increaſed before it hath a Stomac 


to concoct any thing, and yet in a perfect Feu 
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none can deny, that the Stomach does concoct and 
Fare Nouriſhment for it: So it moves before 
the Brain is formed ſo perfectly as to be able to 
elaborare Animal Spirits; and yet after it is 
rfected, every one knows that the Brain does 
elaborare ſuch Spirits, as being ſent into all the 
parts of the Body by the Nerves, enables them to 
move. In like manner, tliough there be Blood in 
me Embryo before the Heart be formed, yet after 
ir be perfected, nothing will hinder but it may at 
leaſt contribute ſomerhing to Sanguification. 

We will ſuppoſe then, that as all the other Parts 
are formed by the Vis Plaſtica or generative facul- 
ty of rhe (firſt) Vegetative and (then) Animal 
Soul, ſeared in the Ovum, and receive their firſt 
encreaſe by theAſſimilation of the Colliquamentum; 
bur as ſoon as they are perfected, and the Fætus 
excluded, are nouriſhed by the Blood; ſo the Blood 
it ſelf as being at firſt made in like manner, as 
ſoon as the Veins, Heart and Arteries are compleat- 
ed ſo as it can circulate by them, may nor im- 

roperly be ſaid to be nouriſhed by the Chyle or 
Nucririous Juice, the Heart affiſting the Aſſimila- 
tion of the one into the other. And this is done 
in this manner: The Chyle aſcending by the 


Ductus Thoracicus, and flowing into the Subclavian 


Vein together with the returning Venal Blood, is 
poured by the Vena Cava into the right Auricle, 
and fo into the right Ventricle of the Heart in its 
Diaſto e or Relaxation; then by its Syſtole or Con- 
traction it is driven out from thence into the Lungs, 
from whece it aſcends again into the left Auricle 
firſt, and then into the left Ventricle of the Heart, 
out of which it is expelled through the Aorta, and 
paſſing along with the Blood through the Ar- 
teries of the whole Body, returns again with it by 
the Veins to the Heart. For it undergoes many Circu- 
lations before it can be aſſimilated to the Blood: 
Which is evident, both becauſe it is the Chyle 
(bur little altered, that is ſeparared in the Placenta 
Vteri for the nouriſhment of the Fetus, and in the 
Breaſts for the Infant to ſuck, in the form of milk; 
and alſo from hence, that if one be let Blood four 
or five Hours (or later) after a full Meal, there will 
a great quantity of the Milky Chyle it ſelf ſwim 
a top of the coagulated Blood. But every time the 
new infuſed Chyle paſſes through the Heart with 
the Blood, the Particles of the one are more in- 
timately mixed with thoſe of the other in its Ven- 
tricles, and the Vital Spirit and other active Prin- 
ciples of the Blood work upon the Chyle ; which 
being full of Salt, Sulpher and Spirit, as ſoon as its 
Compages is looſen d by its Fermentation with the 
Blood in the Ventricle of the Heart (eſpecially, but 
allo in rhe Arteries) the Principles having obrain- 
ed the liberty of Motion do readily aſſociate them- 
ſelves, and are aſſimilated with ſuch parts of the 
Blood as are of a like and ſuitable nature; ſo that 
at length all the Maſs of Chyle that is capable of 
being turned into Blood is ſanguified ; and what is 
nor, is evacuared by Urine or Stool, or other pro- 
per Emunctory. 


It is a very difficult Queſtion, by what means 


the Blood acquires its Heat: In order to the Re- 


ſolution whereof, it will be neceſſary to conſider how 
many ways a Liquid Body is capable of being heat- 
ed. and thoſe (according to Dr. Willis) are three: 
Firſt, by ſerting it to ſomthing that is hot; ſo Wa 
ter is made hot by being fer on the Fire, or in the 
Sun, or a Stove, or by diſſolving Lime in ir.Secondly, 
When Saline Corroſives, which are of a contrary 


nature, being mixt with one another, or with Sul- 
phureous, act one upon another, and by the great; 
ſtruggling, and agitation of their Particles do oſten 
excite heat, yea ſometime Smoke and Burning; as 
when Spirit and Butter of Antimony, or when Aqua 
Stigia and Oyl of Turpentine are mixt together; 
as alſo when Corroſive Liquors eat into Metal- 
lick Bodies, they often grow hot. Thirdly, (which 
is the only way beſides that a Liquid grows hot) 
when ſome Humour abounding with Sulphur or 


much Spirit; is ſet on Fire by holding a Flame to 


it, and ſo grows hot by Deflagration, as Brandy, Sc. 
There are other ways indeed of Calefaction, as 
Fermentation, Putrefaction and Attrition, whereby 
thicker or ſolid Bodies often grow hot, but in Liquid 
they produce no ſuch effect. Thus Leven becomes 
(ſomewhat) hot by Fermentation, and Dung or wer 
Hay by Putrefatizon ; but neither way will a Li- 
quid Body wax hot : Forthough Wine, Cyder, &c. 
ferment ſo much as to burſt the Sides of rhe Hog- 
ſhead, yet they are nor actually hot; nor will Blood 
become ſo, when ir is let out of the Body, diſpoſe 
it how you will in fit Glaſſes ro ferment or purri- 
fie, Indeed the Blood within the Body is fermen- 
red, and is thereby depurared, bur ir is not heated 
by ſuch Fermentation, as neither is any other Li- 
quid. Neither does the heating by Actrition agree 
to it; for though ſolid Bodies are heated by be- 
ing rabb'd one againſt another; yer ſhake and a+ 
girate Liquids as much as you will, they ſhall be 
never the warmer for it. Therefore there are on- 
ly thoſe three ways firſt mentioned whereby actual 
Heat can be produced in any Liquid, let us ſee to 
which of them the Incaleſcence of the Blood ought 
to be aſcribed. | 

Firſt, Both the Ancients,and moſt Moderns are of 
Opinion, that the Blood js heated the firſt way, 
viz. by the admorion of ſomerhing that is hot. 
Thus the former have taught that the Innate Heat, 
and the latter, that the Vital Flame is lodged in 
the Heart, and heats the Blood as it paſſes through 
ir : But both theſe Opinions fall ro the Ground, 


+ fince it is clear, that the Heart is a clear Muſcle, 


and contains no fir Fewel for perpetuating a Flame, 
or I know not what implanted Heat: For though 
it muſt be acknowledged, that the Circulation of 
the Blood depends on the continual Motion of this 
Bowel, yet the Heart derives its Heat wholly from 
the Blood, and not the Blood irs Hear from the Heart. 

Secondly, This Heat cannot be cauſed in the 
Blood the ſecond way, becauſe irs Liquor in a 
Natural State is always Homogeneons ; and tho 
it abound with Salt, yet that is only Volatile, Mild, 
and Benign, Nor can any one diſcover either in 
the Heart, or in any other Place, a Saline or other- 


wiſe Heterogeneous. Mineral, by acting where- 


upon, or corroding whereof, the Sanguineous Li- 
quor ſhould conceive Hear. 

Thirdly, As to the third way, whereby Liquids 
grow hot though ir ſeem an hard ſaying, that the 
Blood is accended; yet ſeeing we can attribute its 
Incaleſcence to no other cauſe, why ſhould we not 
impute it to this? eſpecially ſeeing the proper paſſi- 
ons of Fire and Flame agree to the Life of the Blood. 

For the chief and moſt eſſential Requiſites to con- 
tinue a Flame are theſe three; Firſt, That a free 
and continual acceſs of Air be granted to it as ſoon 
as it is kindled ; Secondly, That it enjoy a conſtant 
Sulphureous Pabulum or Fewel; and Thirdty, that 
it be ventilated, whereby as well its tuliginous 45 


| thicker ak Ann may be continually amended 
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from it, And ſeeing theſe agree to the Vital Flame | but of a dark Red from the Superficies to the ot. 
as well as to the Elementary, it ſeems very rational | rom, and of ſuch a Colour it appears as it ſt * 


ro affirm, that Life it ſe f is a hind of Flame, our of the Orifice of the Vein. But if an * N 
Thus far that Learned Author, whom the Latin | be cut, the Stream then looks of a far beigen 

Reader will do well to conſult, diſcourſing farther | Colour, like the Superficies of the Venal Blood p 

on this Subject, in his Exercit. Medicophyfica de | when it is coagulated in a Porringer. Now the ] 

Sang. incaleſcentia five accenſione, Arterial Blood receives not this florid Colour in the s 
Dr. Henſhaw thinks that the diſſimilitude of Heart, but in the Lungs. For if it received it in 3 

Parts between the Chyle and Blood is ſo great, the Heart then might the Right Ventricle be ſup- N 

that it becomes immediarly the cauſe of an extraor- | poſed to give it as well as the Left; bur that it does di 


dinary Ebullition upon their mixture together; | nor do fo, is clear by this Experiment of Dr. Lower 
which is very much encreaſed by the Reciprocal | If you open the Vena Arterioſa which receives the 
Motion ot the Lungs, whereby the Blood is wrought | Blood out of the Right Ventricle, the Blood differs 
almoſt into a Froth or Foam by that time ir gers | nothing in Colour from the Veral, but its crudled 
part looks every whit as black. Bur'if one open 
exceſs of Heat, is not unlike what happens upon | the Arteria Veneſa as it is entring into the Left Ven- 
the mingling ſeveral Chymical Liquors together, rricle, it has the perfect Colour of Arterial Blood 
as Spirit of Vine and Spirit of Turpent ine, and 0- | which ſhews that as it owes nor that Colour to the 
ther ſuch like, where the Heat becomes ſo great, | Left Ventricle any more than to the Right (being 
that it often endangers the Veſſels chey are con- | nor yet arrived at it) ſo it muſt receive that Alte. 
rained in. He affirms (contrary to Dr. Millis, and | ration of Colour in the Lungs, in which the Ni. 
I think to the truth) that new Wine or Muſt, while | rrous Air being diffuſed through all the Particles of 
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ir ferments, is hor, and thar if the Juice newly prel- 
ſed out of the Grapes were added to it as it begins 
to cool, it would again renew its Ebullition, and 
its Warmth would be continued ſo long as one 
ſhould perſiſt to do ſo: In like manner he thinks 
it is the Warmth in the Blood continued by the new 
Affuſion of Chyle, which renews its Fermentation, 
and conſequently invigorates its Heat. 

Diemerbroeck is of Opinion, That the Vital Spi- 
rit, (by which he underſtands the moſt ſubtile part 
of the Blood) while through its great Volatility it 
always endeavours to fly away, does continually 
agitate the other thicker Particles of the Blood, 
with which it is intangled and detained from flight, 
and is diverſly vibrated by them, and beat back; 
and ſo the whole Maſs being kept in a continual 
fermentative Motion, there is produced in it an 
Heat, which in a great Agitation is great, and in a 
mean, mean; and in a ſmall, ſmall, 

I might cite other Opinions concerning the rea- 
ſon of this Heat, but they generally fall in with ſome 
of thoſe mentioned; of which I ſhall not make 
my ſelf an Umpire, but think that Dr. Milli- 
has ſaid enough in his above- cited Exercitation, to 
evince that it is not cauſed either of theſe latter 
ways; viz. by Fermentation, or by Agitation of 
the Particles of the Blood in the manner Diemer- 
broeck, deſcribes it ; and whether the accenfion of 
the Blood be the more probable reaſon of ir, ler 
the Reader judge. 

Why the Blood ſhould be of a Red Colour rather 
than any other, no ſatisfactory Reaſon (I think 
can be given, bur rhe Will of the Crearor, though 
ſome attribute it to the Heart, others to the mix- 
ture of Salt and Subacid Juices with Sulphureous, 
becauſe from ſuch a Mixture there reſults a Red 
Colour, as appears in the Diſtillation of Sal Nitre, 
(which contains many Sulphureous Particle in it;) 
or by the pouring Oyl of Vitrigl upon Conſerve of 
Roſes, or other thing thar is of a paliſh Red, (if ir 
contain any thing of Sulphar) for ir will be thereby 
be made of a moſt deep Red. We will nor ſpend time 
ro ſhew in how many Reſpects theſe Inſtances 
differ from the Phenomenon under Conſideration, bur 
ſnall content our ſelves with inquiringfrom whence 
the Difference of Colour ariſes between the Venal 
and Arterial Blood. Every one knows that when 
Blood is let out of a Vein into a Porringer, the 
Coagulum is of a florid Scarlet Colour in its Surface, 


| 


the Blood, 1s intimarely mix'd with it, and (if you 
will) accends it. For if there be any ſuch thing as 
a Hamma Vitals (properly ſo called) in Animals 
though the Blood (or Chyle rather) be to it inſtead 
of the Oil or other Matter whereon it feeds, yet 
it oweth the continuance of its burning to the Air 
without the continued Inſpiration of which the A- 
nimal cannot live, but inftantly dies, even as 2 
Candle ispreſently extinguiſhed, if you pur it in a 
cloſe Place where the Air cannot come to it, or by 
ſome Engine be ſuck'd from ir. Bur this by the 
bye; for I muſt confeſs, that (how plauſible ſo- 
ever this Opinion may ſeem on other Accounts) 
this Alteration of rhe Colour of the Blood by the 
Air in the Lungs, is no ſufficient Argument to prove 
any ſuch Viral Flame, ſeeing the Arterial Blood 
being extravaſared, retains its florid Colour, when 
no doubt if ever there was any accenſion the 
Flame is extinguiſhed. Bur this Scarlet Colour is 
owing meerly to the Mixture of the Particles of 
the Air with the Blood in the Lungs, from which 
it tranſpires in a great meaſure through the Pores 
of the Skin, while the Blood circulates in the 
Habit of the Body, out of the Arteries into the 
Veins, whence the Venous Blood it ſelf, when ex- 
travaſated, appears of a Scarlet Dye in its Sur- 
face, which is meerly from its being expoſed to the 
Air; for if one turn the congealed Blood in 4 
Porringer upſide down, the Bottom, which at the 
turning is blackiſh, will in a little while turn to a 
lighter Red. 

Though we have confeſſed, that the Chyle does 
circulate through the Body ſeveral times before it 
be perfectly aſſimilated to the Blood; yer we do 
not think that it paſſes into the Nouriſhmenr of the 
Parts in the Form of Chyle. And therefore when 
ſpeaking of the Nutrition of the Fetus in the 
Womb, we often mentioned a Nutricious Juice 
(which was Chyle a little alter d;) we did not cal 
it ſo with reſpect to the ſolid Parts of the Fu, 
but to the Blood it ſelf, whoſe Pabulum or Nouriſt- 
ment it is, as ſoon as the Umbilical Vein is form- 
ed, as the Blood is of the Body. For as to the en 
creaſe of the firſt delineated Parts of an imperfec 
Embryo, chat is far different from ordinary Nut!” 
tion. 

The Blood then conſiſting of Particles of a dif- 
rent Nature, each Particle paſſes into the Nouri 
ment of chat Part which is of the ſame Nature 17 
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ually mix d, are agglutinated and aſſimilated to 
x Fleſhy or Muſculous Parts; the Oily and Sul- 

hureous to the Fat; the Salt and Tartareous ro 
the Bones, Sc. Now this is not done by any E- 
tection or Attraction of the Parts, as if they pick d 
and chus'd (with a kind of Diſcretion) ſuch Par- 
nicles of the Blood as are ſuitable to their own 
Nature, for the Maſs of Blood is equally and in- 
differently carried to all the Parts: But there is 
that diverſity of Figure both in the ſeveral Parti- 
cles of the Blood, and in the Pores of each Part, 
that in the Circulation through the Habit of the 
Body, ſome ſtick in theſe, and others in thoſe, 
where they are faſten'd and united to the Sub- 
ſtance of the reſpective Parts; and thoſe which 
through their peculiar Figure are unapt to adhere 
to one or other, return again to the Veins, and 
ſo to che Heart, where they recetve ſome new Al- 
teration: So that as the Life of the Fleſh in the 
Blood (according to Levit. 17. 11.) ſo has it its vi- 
tal Heat and Nouriſhmenrt from it alſo, 

BLOOD-WIT, is a Word uſed in Ancient 
Charters of Liberties, and fignites an Amercia- 
ment for ſhedding Blood; ſo that whoſoever had 
it given him in his Charter, had the Penalty due 
for ſhedding Blood granted him, 
BLOODY-HAND, is the Apprehenfion of a 

Treſpaſſer in the Foreſt againſt Veniſon, with his 
Hands or other Part Bloody, though he be nor 
found Chaſing or Hunting. Manwood, Part 2. 
F 


C. 18. 
= " BLUEF-HEADED ; a Ship is ſaid to be fo, 
; when ſhe hath bur a ſmall Rake forward on, and 
that her Stern is ſer roo ſtrait up. ; 

BOCEHET, is a Decoction of any thing boil- 
ed over again, Blanchard, 

BOARD, a Word variouſly uſed at Sea: To 
go into a Ship is called going a-board ; ro be with- 
in the Ship, is ſaid to be witbin Board, and to be 
without rhe Ship, is ſaid to be without Board; 
when a thing is thrown into the Sea, they {ay it is 
heaved over Board; when it flips down by the 
Ship's Side, they ſay it ſlips by the Board; when 
two Ships touch one another, they ſay they are 
Board and Board; that Side of the Ship that is to 
ind ward, they call the Weather Board; when a 
lies up to Windward, ſometimes upon one 
"ack, and ſometimes upon another, they ſay She 
wales a Board, or Boards it up; and if ſhe advan- 
ces much at one Turning or Tack, they ſay She 
makes a good Board; when they leave Land behind 
the Ship, they ſay they leave the Land on Back- 
board; to enter a Ship in a Fight, is called Board- 
ing of her. 

BOAT-ROPE, in a Ship, is that Rope by which 
the Ship rows her Boat at the Stern. 

BOAT-SWAIN, or (as the Seamen call him) 
Boorſon, is an Officer a-board a Ship who hath 
Charge of all her Rigging, Ropes, Cables, An- 
chors, Sails, Flaggs, Colours, Pendants, &c. He 
allo takes Care of the Long-Boar and its Furni- 
ture, and ſteers her either by himſelf or his Mare. 
He calls out the ſeveral Gangs and Companies a- 
board to the due Execution of their Watches, 
Works and Spells; and he is alſo a kind of Pro- 

volt Marſhal, ſees and puniſhes all Offenders that 
are ſentenced by the Captain or Court Marſhal of 


giffe⸗ the whole Fleet. 
riſh- . BOCARDO, the fifth Mood of the third Figure 
i Logick, in which the Middlemoſt Propoſition 


ir : So the Salt and Sulphureous Particles being e- 


is an univerſal Affirmative, the firſt and laſt parti- 
cular Negatives. | 

BOCKLAND, was formerly that which we 
now call Free- hold Land, or Land held by Charter; 
and it was by that Name diſtinguiſhed from Folk- 
/and, which was Copy-hold Land. 3 

BODY ; the Chymiſts uſually call that Veſſel 
which holds the Matter in Diſtillation of the Spirit 
of Vegetables a Body. Tis called alſo a Cucurbite, 
where ſee its Figure. | | 

BODY, in Geometry, is that which hath three 
Dimenſions, Length, Breadth and Thickneſs; as 
a Line is formed by the Motion of a Point, and 
a Superficies by the Motion of a Line, ſo a Body 
is formed by the Motion of a Superficies. 

BODY, in Natural Philoſophy, is uſually de- 
fined to be a Subſtance impenetrably extended; or 
which having Partes extra Partes, cannot be in the 
lame Place with, or penetrate the Dimenſions of 
any other Body. And this Property Sir Iſaac 
Newton expreſſes by the Word Solidity; and ac- 
cording to his excellent Philoſophy, the Idea of a 
Body is that which is extended, ſolid and movea- 
ble. 

BODIES Regular, ſee Regular Body. 

BOLONIAN Srone, is a ſmall, grey, weighty, 
ſoft, ſulphureous Stone, about the bigneſs of a 
large Walnur, and being broken, hath a kind of 
Chryſtal or Sparry Talk within ir. Ir is found a- 
bout Bolonia in Italy (whence its Name) and in 
many other Parts of the ſame Country, and in 
great quantity at the Foot of Mount Palermo; 
where a Shoomaker, one Vimenzo Caſciarolo, ga- 
thering up theſe Stones, carried ſome of them home 
and calcined them, hoping to extract ſome Silver 
out of them; but inſtead of his Aim, he diſco- 
vered this ſtrange Phenomenon, that the Stone, 
when expoſed ro Light, would rerain it, and af- 
rerwards ſhine in the Dark, After this, though 
the Stone was much celebrated for its ſhining Qua- 
lity, yet the Manner of preparing it, to exhibit 
this Phænomenon was not truly and fully known or 
diſcovered to the World, till one Mr. Homberg 2 
German Phyſician, living at Pars, took the Mat- 
ter into freſh Conſideration, and made a Journey 
into Tealy ro enquire about the Stone, and its man- 
ner of Calcination; and tis he that hath given us 
rhe 2 anger to prepare it; which Lemery 
in the la ition of his Chymi P. 707, puts 
down to this Effect. ä 

Take ſeven or eight Bolonian Stones, and raſp 
off all their Coat or Heterogeneous Earth about 
them till the Stone begins to gliſter and ſhine; 
then powder one of them in a Brazen Mortar, 
(which Circumſtance is of abſolute neceſſity, fot 
elſe the Stone will not ſhine) and fift the Powder 
finely, and moiſtening the other ſeven with clear 
Brandy very well, roll them up and down in the 
Powder till their Surface be all covered with it. 
Then having provided a ſmall Furnace of Earth, 
round, and about a Foot high, beſides the Dome, 
and near a Foot and half in Diameter; the Aſh- 
room mult have two Doors to give the Fire the 
more Air, one of them right againſt the other; 
the Hearth need have none, but only three or four 
hollow Cuts or Notches (as in the Figure) the 
Dome ſet on it for Reverberating the Fire on the 
Matter; the Grate ought to be of fine Braſs or 
yellow Copper, which helps to render the 
Stone Luminous, and the Holes in it muſt be 
ſmall. | : = 
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p B, the Furnance all together, , the Hearth of 
the Furnace ſeparated from the Dome and Aſn- 
room, that the Hollows or Notches may appear. 


m, the Aſh- room with the Braſs Grate. , the 
1 by it ſelf, with its Ring to take it on and 
off. 

All things being thus ready, put into the Fur- 
nace ſive or ſix kindled Coals to heat it, and when 
they are half waſted, fill the Furnace up to the 
Holes or Notches with ſmall Cinders, and then 


lay your Stones covered with the Powder upon 


them; then cover them with other Cinders that 
the Furnace may be full: Laſtly, fix on the Dome, 
and without touching it any more, let the Coals 
and Cinders burn to Aſhes, When the Furnace is 
half cold, ſeparate the Dome, the Hearth, and 
Aſn· room, and you will find on the Grate the 
Stones calcined : Lay the Grate loftly on white 
Paper, and gathering up the Stones carefully keep 
them in a Box with Cotton. 

If theſe Stones be expoſed to the Light in the 
open Air, as in one's Hand out of a Window, Sc. 
(but not to the Sun- beams) for about a Minute, 
and then carried into a dark Place, they will for 
ſome time appear like kindled Coals, though with- 
out any ſenſible Heat; the Light will abate by lit- 
tle and little, but may be recovered anew, by the 
Stones being again expoſed to the Light of the 
Day, as before. This ſurpriſing Quality, if well 
uſed, they will retain for 2, 3, or 4 Years; and 
when 'tis loſt, it may in part be recovered again 
by a new Calcination after the ſame manner. 

If you draw any Figures on Paper with the 
White of an Egg, and while they are wet, ſtrew 
on them the Cruſt of this calcined Stone powder- 
ed; then dry them in the Shade, put them in a 


Frame, and cover them wich a Glaſs: They be- 


ing texpolcd to theLight with the Glaſs Cover on, 
will at any time ſhine if removed into a dark 
Place. | 

BOLT-HEAD, vid. Matraſs. b 
BOLT-ROPE, is that Rope into which the Sail 
of a Ship is fixed or made faſt. 

BOLTS, in a Ship, are Iron Pins, of which 
there are theſe ſeveral forts ; 1. Ring- Bolta, which 
ſerve for the bringing to of the Planks, and thoſe 
Parts whereto are taſtned the Breeches and Tackles 
of the Ordnance. 2. Drive- Bolts, and theſe are 
uſed to drive out other Bolts. 3. Ser-Boles, 
which are employed for the forcing of the Planks 
and the other Works, and bringing them cloſe one 
unto another. 4. Rag-Bolts, which are on each 
Side full of Jaggs or Barbs to keep them from fly. 
ing out of the Holes wherein they are driven. 
5. Clench-Bolts, which for the ſame End are clench. 
ed, that is, made faſt at the Ends where they come 
through. 6. Fore-Bolts, which are made like 
Locks, with an Eye at each End, whereinto 2 
Fore-lock of Iron is driven to prevent ſtarting out. 
7. Fender- Bolts, made with long and thick Heads, 
and are ſtruck into the uttermoſt Bends or Wales 
of a Ship to ſave her Sides from Bruiſes and Hurts; 
and thence take their Name. 

BOLUS, in a Mineral Senſe, is a kind of Earth, 
and which Dr. Grew ſuppoſes to be a Bed, as i 
were, the Miteria Prima of Opacous Stones and 
Metals; into which he thinks thoſe of the ſaid Br. 
lus are tranſmuted by being concerred with divers 
Salts and Sulphurs, which fiy in upon them ſuc. 


| ceflively, . 


BOLUS, is a Medicine taken inwardly, of a 
Conſiſtence ſomething thicker than Honey, and the 
Quantity for one Dole is as much as may be con- 
veniently taken at a Mouth; full. | 

BOMB-CHEST, is a kind of Cheſt, which be- 
ing filled with Gun-powder and Bombs (according 
to the intended Execution) is placed under Ground 
to blow it up into the Air, together with thoſe that 
ſtand upon it. Theſe Bomb-Cheſts are frequently 
uſed to drive Enemies from a Poſt they lately ſeiz- 
ed, or whereof they are about to take Poſſeſſion; 
and are ſer on fire by the Means of a Sandidge fa- 
ſtened at one End, 

BOMBS or Grnada-Shels, are hollow Balls of 
Caſt Iron, which are filled with whole Powder, 
and ſometimes with Nails, Pieces of Iron, &c. a. 
long with it. Their uſe is to be ſnot (out of Mor- 
tar- pieces) into beſieged Towns, to annoy the Gat- 
riſon, fire Magazines, Sc. The largeſt are about 
15, and ſome 18, Inches in Diameter. From theſe 
Bombs, being uſed in the beſieging of Towns, we 
ſay ſuch a Place was Bombarded. | 

BON-GRACE (in a Ship) is a kind of Frame 
made of old Ropes or Junks of Cables, which, in 
thoſe who ſail into Cold Laritudes, are laid out at 
the Bows, Sterns and Sides of the Ships, to pre- 
_ them from being injured by the great Flakes 
of Ice. 

BONA Norabilia, (in Law) is where a Mat 
dies, having Goods to the Value of five Pounds, 
divers Dioceſles, then the Archbiſhop ought to granit 


| Adminiſtration; and if any inferior Biſhop do grant 


it, it is void. LY | 

BONA Paeria, a Term in Law, ſignifying © 
Aſſize of Country-Men, or good Neighbouts 3 
ſometimes called Aiſa bona Patria, when res 
or more, are choſen out of the Country to fa 


upon an Ailiſe ; and they are called Furarorh  - 
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cauſe they ſwear judicially in preſence of the Party. 
450 N05 of Ka Animal Body. A Bone is by 
Anatomiſts defined to be a fimilar Part, moſt dry, 
cold, hard, inflexible, void of Senſe, and affording 
Stabiliment and Form to the whole Body. | 

The Integral or Conſtituent Parts of Bones are 
their Perioſteum or inveſting Membrane, their Sub- 
ſtance, Pores, Marrow, Glands, Veſſels, Sc. of 
which take the following ſhort Account from Dr. 
Haver's Oſteologia. i 
The Mar hath two Sorts or Series of Fibres; 
the under deriv'd from the Dura Mater, the upper 
from the Membrane of the Muſcles that lies upon 
it; which Fibres lie one upon the other, but are 
not inter woven one with another. 5 

The under Fibres run all parallel directy from 
one End of the Bone to the other, and are conti- 
nued from one Bone to another by Means of the 
Ligaments that join them together in their Articu- 
lations, upon which they pals. 7 | 

The outer hold the ſame Courſe with the Fibres 
of the Muſcle from whence they are derived, 
ſometimes ſtreight, ſomerimes oblique, ſometimes 
. tranſverſe, and when they have run fo far as to 
make up their Part of the Perzoſteum, he thinks 
they are inferred into the Bone, and are ſucceed- 
ed by others from ſome other Muſcles, Some of 
the Tendons of rhe Mulicles alſo propagate Fibres 
to make ſome Part of the Perieſteum; bur others 

netrating it, are immediately inſerted into the 

one. 3 

The inner Superficies of the Perioſteum ſticks as 
cloſe to the Bone as if it were glued to it; and 
beſides, the Perioſteum has little Fibrillæ or Threads 
continued from it, that enter into the Subſtance 
of the Bone, which gives them (probably) ſome 
internal Senſe. 2 

The Uſes he aſcribes to it, are, 1. To be a Te- 
gument to the Bones, 2. To convey Spirits into 
the Subſtance of the Bones for maintaining. their 
Hear, for preſerving their Senſibility, and to af- 
ſiſt in the Work of their Accretion and Nutrition, 
by Means of the Minute Fibres it emirs into them. 
3. To help to ſer Limits to the Growth and Exten- 
fon ot the Bones, as the Bark is ſometimes obſerv- 
ed lo to bind young Trees, that ir is neceſſary to 
open it before they can have the Liberty of thri- 
ving. 4. It is ſerviceable in the Conjunction of 
the Bones and their Epiphyſes (while theſe are Car- 
tilaginous) alſo of the Bones which are joined by 
Sutures or Harmony, and in the Connexion of 
the Bones and their Carrilages. 5, To join the 
Heads and Tendons of the Muſcles fait to the 
Bones; namely, of ſuch Tendons as do not pe- 
netrate it (as ſome do not) 

Having done with the Perioſteum; he comes to 
the Subſtance of the Bones, which he deſcribes af- 
ter this manner. He ſays, they conſiſt of Lamel- 
le or Plates lying one upon another, and theſe of 
imall Strings or Fibres running lengthways of the 
Bones (like as we ſee in Whale-bone ; ) which 
Strings, though ſome of them run to the very Ex- 
tremities of the Bones, and others approach near 
do them, do not terminate there, ſo as to have di- 
tint Ends, but they are, where they may be 
thought to terminate, {till continued, and run tranſ- 
verſly, and as it were arched, that the Strings of 
one Side ot the Bone proceed ſo as to meet and be 
united to thoſe that are propagated from the oppo- 
ſte and this at both Extremities, that they are a 
Lontinuation, though nor in the Figure, yet in the 


| Manner of a Ring; therefore they are nor all of 
a length, but in every Plate they fall one ſnortet 
than another. | 5 . 

In ſeveral Bones the Lamelle are diſpoſed di- 
verfly :. In thoſe Bones which have a large Cavity, 
they are on every Side contiguous and cloſely u- 
nited; but in thoſe which have not any great Ca- 
vity, but are altogether ſpongious within: Many 
of the internal Laminæ are placed at ſome diſtance 
from one another in all their length, having be- 
rwixt them a Cavernous Subſtance or ſmall bony 
Cells; and ſo have alſo thoſe Bones, which have 2 
large Cavity, ſome of thoſe leſſer Cells at both 
their Extremities. | 

Nexr he comes to their Pores, and ſays, That 
in the Bones, whoſe Plates are Contiguous, there 
are Pores through and between the Plates, beſides 
thoſe which are made for the Paſſage of the 
Blood-Veſſels; and theſe are of two forts : The 
one penetrate the Lamine, and are tranſverſe, 
looking from the Cavity to the external Superficies 
of the Bone. The ſecond ſort are formed between 
the Plates, which are Longitudinal and Streight, 
tending from one End of the Bone towards the o- 
ther, and obſerving the Courſe of the Bony Strings. 
The firſt kind are formed nor only in the firſt in- 
rernal Laminæ, but in every one, even to the outer- 
moſt, though the nearer they are to the Cavity, 
the greater is the number of the Pores. And as 
they paſs, they do nor obſerve any ſuch order as to 
lie directly one under another to form any continu- 
ed Paſſage from the Cavity to the external Plate: 
The ſecond kind, viz. the Longitudinal, are nor 
to be obſerved bur by good Glaſſes, unleſs it be 
now and then in ſome particular Bones. By theſe 
it is that the Medullary Oil diffuſes it ſelf, and is 
immediately beneficial to the Plates. The other 
(viz, the Tranſverſe) are but ſubordinate to theſe, 
and rather deſigned for the Paſſage of the Marrow 
into them, than for the immediate Communicati- 
on of it to the Subſtance of the Bone. | 

The Medulla contained in the Bones, conſiſts 
(beſides the Blood-veſlels) of an inveſting Mem- 
brane, in which are included Membraneous Lo- 
bulesand Bags, and in theſe Bags Veſiculz or Glan- 
dulous Bladders, very much like the Veſicular 
Subftance- of rhe Lungs. And theſe Glandular 
Bladders ſerve both for the Separarion of the Me- 
dullary Oil from the Maſs of Blood, and for the 
Reception and Conſervation of it. In an Human 
Bone which he had pre ſer ved till the Medullary Oil 
was wholly evaporared, he found theſe Veſicule re- 
maining dry, bur entire, and their Subftance repre- 
ſenring, in a manner, a Sponge, They ſeem to have 
Pores or immediate Paſſages out of one into ano- 
ther (as have alſo rhe Bags) by which the Oil has 
a freer Courſe ro the Joints and Subſtance of the 
Bone, for whoſe Benefit it was deſigned, By the 
ſtricteſt Enquiry he could never find any thing like 
Ducts (as paſs from other Glandules) and indeed 
theſe are not here neceſſary, becauſe the Oil is nor 
carried from the Glandular Veſſels to any large 
Receptacle, but flows out of the Superficies of the 
Marrow in as many Places as there are tranſverſe 
Pores in the internal Lamel. The Medulla ſerves 
to oil the Subſtance of every Bone, which the drier 
it were, the brittler it would be: Ir lubricates alſa 
their Articularions, and hinders their Ends from 
being worn or over-heared with Motion; and ir 
moiſtens likewiſe theLigaments, by which they are 
| tied one to another, Bur in theſe two lat Uſes it 
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is aſſiſted by the Mucilage which is ſeparated by 
the Glandule Mucilagindſie (as he calls them) which 
he has obſerved in all the Articulations of the 
Bones, and are of the Conglomerate Kind, of 
which he ſpeaks more in the next Chapter. 
Now the manner of the Medullary Oyls inli- 
nuating it ſelf through a Bone, and its being dil- 
enſed to all the Parts of it, is this: It firſt paſſes, 
— Liquid (as it all is while the Animal is alive) 


out of the Cavity through the tranſverſe Pores of 


che firſt Internal Laminæ, and not having Pores of 
the ſame kind directly ſubjacent in the next Plate 
to tranſmit it towards the outſide of the Bone, it 
flows into the Longitudinal ones formed between 
theſe two (the firſt and ſecond) Plates, and being 
carried along in them till it find ſome tranſverſe 
Pores in the ſecond Plate, it paſſes through theſe, 
which when ir has done, it is obliged again to al- 
tet its courſe, to run into and flow along the ſtreight 
Pores between the the ſecond and third Laminæ. 
Thus it paſſes through and between the Plates ſuc- 
ceſſively, till it has made its way to the External 
Plate. 

Thus the Medullary Oyl is diſpenſed in all the 
Bones to thoſe Plates which are contiguous, and 
have no intermediate Cavities to entertain any Me- 
dullary Glands of their own : But where the Plates 
ſtand at ſome diſtance (as they do in ſuch Bones as 
have not any great Cavity) there are the ſmall 
Caverns (above-mentioned) which are capable of 
containing ſome Medullary Glands, from whence 
the Plates have more immediately, and without 
the former method of Conveyance, the benefit of 
the Marrow. s 

He divides the Blood-Veſſels of the Bones into 
Nutritious and Medullary, The moſt conſiderable 

of the Nutritious enter at the ends of the Bone, 
viz. the Artery at one end, and the Veins at the 
other. The Medullary commonly enter the Sides 
of the Bones (and that obliquely, as the Ureters 
do the Bladder) both by one Foramen. | 

There are no Nerves that are inferred into them 
(excepr into the Teeth) bur theſe only run through 
the Perioſteum that inveſts them, 

Some Bones have large C:vitzes in them, as Os 
Humeri, and Femoris, the Ulna and Radius, Tibia 
and Fibula, the Bones ofthe Metacarpus and Meta- 
tarſus, of the Fingers and Toes, and of the Os 
Hyoides ; to which may be added, the lower Jaws; 
though the Cavity compared with the magnitude 
of the Bone hardly deſerves to be ſtiled large: Be- 
ſides theſe large Cavires which are in the inſide of 
the Bones, there are leſſer Cells or Caverns in their 
Subſtance, which are found in all the Bones, even 
thoſe which have a large Cavity, Bur of theſe be- 
fore, when we -ſpoke of the Diſtribution of the 
Marrow. 

Beſides the large Cavites and Caverns in the In- 
fide or Subſtance of the Bones, moſt have Super- 
ficial Cavities or Sinus's which Dr, Havers diſtin- 
guiſhes into Sulci or Forrows (which are the long 
ones) and Pits, as he calls the ſhorter ones. And 
they have beſides, Holes for the Nutritious and Me- 
dullary Veſſels, as was bur juſt now obſerved. 

On the outſide of the Bones there are alſo to be 
obſerved, their Prominences or Protuberances, of 
which there be two kinds; for it is either a continue 
ed part of rhe Bone jerting manifeſtly above irs 
plain Superficies, for the more commodious inſer- 
tion of the Muſcles, Sc. and is called Apophyſis, a 
Proceſs ; or elſe it is like an additional Bone grow- 


ing to another by ſimple and immediate Contigui. 
ty, (and generally ſofter and more porous than it 
and is called Epiphyſis,an Appendage. If the Proty. 
berance of the Bone be round ir is called irs Caput; 
under which is the Cervix, as in the upper end of 
the Thigh-Bone : If it be flat, it is called Condy1y . 
if ſharp, Corone, from the ſimilitude they have to 
other things, as Styloides, Coracoides. 

Their T/es are many; for they ſerve, 1. For the 
Firmitude and Suſtentation of the Body, like Beams 
and Pillars in Houſes. 2. For a Defence to ſome 
Parts; ſo the Skull defends the Brain, the Ribs the 
Parts contained in the Breaſt, 3. For Progreſſion 
or Walking, of which they with the Muſcles are 
the only Inſtruments. 4. They give Shape to the 
Parts of the Body, Theſe are their general Uſes. 
as to their particular Uſes, thoſe will be ſhewn 23 
we deſcribe them ſeverally. 

BONIS non amovendis,is the Writ to the Sheriff 
of London, &c, to charge him, that one condemn. 
ed by Judgment in a Nation, and proſecuting Wrir 
of Error, be not ſuffered to remove his Goods un. 
til the Error be try d. | 

BONNET, in Fortification, is a certain Work 
raiſed beyond the Counterſcarp, having two Faces 
which form a Saliant Angle, and as it were a ſmall 
Ravelin without any Trench. The Height of this 
Fortification is three Foot, and it is environ'd with 
a double Row of Palliſadoes, ten or twlve Paces 
diſtant from each other. Ir hath a Parapet three 
Foot high; and is like a little advanc d Corps dy 
Guard. 

| BONNET 4a Preſtre or the Prieſt's Cap, in For- 
tification, is an Out- work having at the Head three 
Saliant Angles, and two Inwards : It differs from 
the double Tenaille only in this, that its Sides in- 
ſtead of being Parallel are made like a Swallow's 
Tail, chat is, narrowing or drawing cloſe at the 
Gorge, and opening at the Head. 

BONNETS, in a Ship are ſmall Sails ſet on up- 
on the Courſes, or her Main-Sail and Fore-Sail; 
when they are too narrow or ſhallow to cloath the 

Maſt. The words are, Lace on the Bonnet, that is, 
faſten ir to the Courſe ; Shake off the Bonnet, that is, 
take ir off the Courſe, : 

BOOM: Thar long piece of Timber with which 
the Clew of the Studding Sail is Spread our, is cal- 
led, the Studding Sail-Boom. A Boom is allo uſed 
ſometimes to ſpread or Boom out the Clew of the 
Min or Fore-Sail. The Seamen ſay a Ship come: 
Booming when ſhe makes all the Sail ſhe can, Allo 
thoſe Poles with Buſhes or Baskets on the Top, 
which are placed to direct how to ſteer into aChan; 
nel are called Booms, and by ſome Beacons. 

BOOTES,the Name of a Northern Conſtellation 
of the fixed Sars; of which one in the Skirt of his 
Coat is called Ar#urus, and is of the firſt Light or 
Magnitude. This Conſtellation is alſo called 4r- 
Aophylax, and conſiſts of 34 Stars. | 

BORBORYGM,a rumbling Noiſs in the Guts, 
Blanchard. 

BORDLANDS, is the Demeſns which Lords 
keep in their own Hands, for the maintenance 
their Board or Table. 

BORDURE, a Term in Heraldry, for an An- 
cient Difference in a Coat of Arms, whereby {eve 
al Families of the ſame Name, or Perſons bering 
the ſame Coat are diſtinguiſhed one from ano- 
ther. Tis a cutting off from within the Eſeut, 
cheon all round it, about + of the Field; an 
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7 and the Bordure be plain, as they 
mmm: call ir, then in Blazoning you muſt 
HANG: only name the Colour of the Bordure, 
as here, he beareth Gules a Bordure 
or; without ſay ing a Plain Bordare. 


r ne 


er it be. If the Bordure conſiſt of Ermins, Vairy, 
or any of the Furs, the Term is Purflew of Erxmins. 
If the Bordure be charged. with Martlets, the Word 
is, charged with an Enah ron of Martlets, &cc. 
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* BOREAL or Northern Signs, are the fix firſt 
Signs of the Jodiack or thoſe on the Northern fide 
i of the Equinottial, ; 

4 BOROUGH Engliſh (a Term in Law) is a 
it 


cuſtomary deſcent of Lands or Tenements in ſome 
n- WF p!aces, whereby they come to rhe youngeſt Son; 
or if the Owner have no Iflue, ro his youngeſt 
k Brother. 
» BOROW or Borcugb, ſigniſies with us a Corpo- 
ll race Town, that is nor a City. 
= BOROG-HEAD or Head-borough, is the chief 
th Man of the Decury or Hundred, 
wy BOSPHORUS (in n is a long narrow 
dee ¶ Sea running in between two Lands, by which two 
dd Continents are ſeparated ; and by which way a 
| Gulf and a Sea, or two Seas have a Communica- 
or. tion one with another, as the Thracian Boſphorus, 
ee ¶ row called the Straits of Conſtantinople. 
_ BOT ANICKS or Borany, is that part of the Art 
in- of Medicine which deſcribes and enumerates the 
several Virrues of Plants; and that part of Natural 
rhe Hiſtory which teaches rightly ro diſtinguiſh the 
ſeveral Kinds and ſubordinate Species of Plants, 


up- WTrees, Shrubs, Ce. one from another, and which 
= gives juſt Deſcriptions of them. And he that is 


accurare in this Arr is called a good 


kinds of Plants under the word Plant. 
BOTHRION, the Name of a kind of hollow, 
narrow, and hard Ulcer in the Eyes. Blanchard. 


BOTTONY, a Term in Heral- 
dry for one of their Croſſes of this 
Figure, Argent a Croſs Bottony Sable, 
by the Name of H/inwood, 


BOW, of a Ship, is that part of her which be- 
ht ot eins at the Loof and compaſſing Ends of the Stem, 
4. end ends at the Sternmoſt part of the Fore- Caſtle. 
e ſhip hath a Broad Bow, they call it a Bold 
Guts. bew: If ſhe hath a narrow thin Row, they ſay ſhe 
tath a Lean Bow. The Piece of Ordnance that 
ords les in this place is called the BowPiece of Ordnance; 
ce of Had the Anchors that hang here are called her Great 
or Little Bower. 

An- BOW, a Mathematical Inſtrument made in 
ſeve- Wood, formerly uſed by Seamen to take the Alti- 
ering Nude of the Sun. | 
ano- BOW alſo, is a Beam of Wood or Braſs with 
bree long Screws, that govern or direct a Lath of 
Wood or Steel to any Arch ; uſed commonly ro 
ray Wn Draughts of Ships, Projection of the Sphere, 


| or where-evertis requiſite to draw large Arches, 
BOW.SPRIT, is a kind of Maſt, reſting flope- 
ways on the Head of the main Stem, and having 
its lower End faſtned to the Partners of the Fore- 
Maſt, and farther ſupported by the Fore-Stay: It 
carries the Sprit-ſail, Top-ſail, and Fack-ftaff ; and 
irs Length is the ſame with the Foremaſt, 
BOWER, any Anchor carried at the Bow of 


ried 2 there, the firſt and ſecond Bower; but the 
greateſt Anchor is carried in the Hold. 

BOWLING, or rather Bow-Line, is a Rope 
faſtned to the Leach, or middle part of the outſide 
of the Sail; it is faſtned in three or four parts of 
rhe Sail, which is called rhe Bowling Bridle ; bur 
the Mizen Bowling is faſtned to the lower end of 
the Yard. All Sails have it except Sprir-fail, and 
Sprir-ſail Topſail, and therefore thoſe Sails cannot 
be uſed cloſe by a Wind; for the uſe of the Bow- 
ling is ro make the Sails ſtand ſharp, or cloſe, or 
by a Wind: The Words belonging to it are theſe, 
Sharp the Bowling, Hawl up the Bowling, Set fait 
the Bowling, that is, pull it up hard, or hale it more 
forward on; but when they ſay, Eaſe the Bowling, 
check, or run up the Bowling ; they mean, ler ir 
more ſlack. 

BOWLING KNOT, is a Knot that will not 
flip, by which the Bowling Bridle is faſtned to the 
Crengles, | 

BOWSE, a Sea Term, ſignifying as much as 
Hale or Pull. Thus haling upon a Tack, is called 
Bowſing upon the Tack, And when they would have 
the Men pull all together they cry, Bowſe away. 

BOX and Needle, is the application of a ſmall 
Compaſs ro a Theodelite, and is uſed in Surveying, 
Se. to find out the Situation of Places, by the 
pointing of one end of the Magnetical Needle to- 
wards the North. | : 

BOY, of an Anchor : See Buoy. 

BOYAU, or Branch of the Trenches, in Fortifica- 


BOTANIST : See Schemes of the ſeveral | 


tion, is a particular Dirch ſeparated from the main 
Trench, which in winding about encloſerh diffe- 


Works and Fences of the Body of the Place; fo 
that when two Attacks are made near one to ano- 
ther, the Boyau ſometimes makes a communication 
between the Trenches, and ſerves as a Line of Con- 
travallatiou not only to hinder the Sallies of the 
Beſiged, bur alſo ro ſecure rhe Miners. But when 
tis a particular Cur that runs from the Trenches 
to cover ſome Spot of Ground, it is then drawn 
— to the Works of the Place, that it may not 

e Enfiladed ; that is, that the Shot from the 
Town may not ſcoure along it. 


BRACED, the Term in HhB e.“... 
raldy for the intermingling of three |[————== 
Chevronells, thus; 

Azure, a Chief Or, and three 
Chevronells Braced in the Baſe of 


the Eſcutcheon, by the N ame of 
Fitz- hug hb. 


BRACES, are Ropes belonging to all the Yards 
of a Ship except the Mizen, two to each Yard ; 
there is a Pendant ſeized tothe Yard Arms,atwhoſe 


other end there is a Block, through which the 
Brace is reeved, and their uſe is to Square the Yard, 
that is, to ſer ir Square; to Brace the Tard, chat is, 
to bring it to either fide ; ro Traverſe the Tard chat 


is, 


a Ship is called her Bower: Thete are uſually car- 


rent Spaces of Ground, and runs parallel with the 


"BRA _ 


my 


to the Poop, the Main Top-ſail Brace to the Mixen 
top, and thence to the Main Shrouds ; the Fore and 
Fore-tep-ſail Braces come down by the Main and 
Main-top-ſail Stays ; and fo of all the reſt. But the 
Mixen Bowling ſerves fora Brace to that Yard,and 
the Croſ3-Jack Braces are brought forwards to the 
MainShrouds whenever aShip fails cloſe by a Wind. 

BRACHIAUS Externus, is a Muſcle of the 

Cubir,which ſeems to be the third beginning of the 

Gemellus; irs Origination is continued from above 
the middle of the inferiour and back part of the 
Os Humeri to its Cavity, which receives the Ole- 
cranium Extenſion of the Cubit, where joining with 
the Tendinous Outſide of the Gemellus, it is inſert- 
ed with it as abovelaid, 

BRACHLEUS Internus, is a Muſcle of the- 
Cubir, which derives its Name from its Situarion, 
lying partly under the Biceps: Ir ariſeth fleſhy from 
the Internal Part of the Os Humeri, at the Inſertion 


of the Deltoides and Coracobrachialis Mulcles, and 


deſcending over the Juncture of the Cubie with the 
Arm- bone, it's inſerted partly Fleſhy and partly 
Tendinous to the Superior and Foreparr of the 
Ulna: Its uſe is to help bend the Cubit. 
BRACHIOLUM, is a kind of Index or Label 
ut upon Aſtrolabes and other Projections of the 
phere ; and by ſome Engliſh Writers is called a 
Creeping Index. 
p BRACHYCATALECTICE Verſe: See Depo- 
tion. | 
BRACHYGRAPHY, is the Art of Short-hand. 
BRACKETS (in a Ship) are ſmall Knees ſer- 
ving to ſupport the Galleries; and ſo thoſe Tim- 
bers are called that ſupport theGratings in the Head. 
BRAD VYPE PSV, is ſlow Digeſtion, proceeding 
from a depraved Diſpoſition of the Acid Ferment in 
the Stomach. Blanchard. 
BRAILS, are ſmall Ropes reeved thro Blocks 
which are ſeized on either fide the Ties, a little 
diſtance off, upon the Yard; ſo that they come 
down before the Sails of a Ship, and are faſtned 
at the Skirt of the Sail to the Crengles. Their uſe 
is, when the Sail is furled a- croſs, to hale up its 
Bunt, that it may the more readily be taken up or 
let fall. Theſe Brails belong only to the rwoCourſes 
and to the Mizen Sail. The word is, Hale up the 
Brazls, or which is all one, Brazl up the Sails; for 
the meaning is, that the Sail ſhould be haled up, 
in order to be furled, or bound cloſe to the Yard. 
BRAIN (ſee Cerebrum and Cerebellum) in the ge- 
neral Senſe of the Word, is taken for all the ſoft 
Subſtance which is contained within the whole 
Skull, and which the Greeks comprehended under 
the Word +y++raa0;. It is the general Organ of 
Senſe, in which the Soul, the Governour of the 
Body, perceives and judgeth ofthe Senſations of all 
the Sentient Parts ; and out of which, as our of a 
Fountain, it communicateth the Animal Spirits 
(bred in the Brain) by the Ducts and Rivulers of 
the Nerves to all the Sentient Parts of the Body; 
and thereby endows them with the Faculty of per- 
forming Animal Actions. | 
The Brain being of ſo looſe a Subſtance, and 
the Skull wherein it is incloſed ſo hard that the Saw 
or Chizel are neceſſary to break through it, the 
Brain muſt needs be very much ſhattred or con- 
caffed thereby ; and after the Skull is divided, in 
the very pulling of it off, the yaſcular Connection 


| planted into the ſaid Cortex, imbibe this Serum and 


of the Dura Mater, and it with the Pia Mater ang f 
Brain (and that alſo of the one with tlie MW. 5 
being torn in ſunder, the Parts into which Veſ i 
are inſerted, ate neceſſarily much violated : * : 
laſtly, after the Covers are removed, ſeveral 1 
of the Brain being of ſuch difficult acceſs, that 8 
thers muſt be quite ſpoiled, before one can 8 2 
a view of them, and theſe alſo thereby in part = D 
lated : Upon all theſe accounts a true Anatomy g 4 
the Brain, as to its Contiguities, Connections, (, 2 
vities or Ventricles, Sc. muſt be very difficult. H 
ſo that tis no wonder the Obſervation of Anato. * 
miſts are ſo different, and ſo oppoſite to one ap. 60 
other. Bur this by the bye; let us next diſcourſe Ve 
of rye Brain more generally. the 
It by Brain we underſtand the whole E. 573 0 
(or all that which is contained within the Skull) i 
is not of one Subſtance, but divers; and is diſtin. Bra 
guiſhed * the particular Names of the Cerebrum. and 
(in ſpecial) theCerebellum and the Medulla oblongar, J 
Nor is the Cerebrum (properly fo called) it ſelf of x of 1 
like Subſtance, bur conſiſting of a Cortical and 2 
Medullar Part (called Corpus Caleſum) and tber I Bra 
differ in their Nature, — and Conſiſtenc — 
Which difference Malpigbius thus deſcribes: The Fore 
Cortex (being of an Aſh-colour) he ſays, is Glandu- B 
lous : The outſide of the Glands is covered with * 
the Pia Mater, and its Blood-Veſſels, which pe. x l 
netrate deep into their Subſtance; (each Gland _ 
having a Iwig of both an Artery and a Vein!) he. 
Their inner fide ſends forth a white Nervous Fibre, They 
like a proper Veſſel, as it were, fo far as their _ 
Brightneſs and Whiteneſs permit one to diſcove, fl gr f. 
Theſe Fibres make up all the Pich (or Corpus Cal 2 
ſum) which is of a more cloſe and ſolid Subſtance 
than the Cortex. They are flattiſnly round, and 1 
are not unlike thoſe white Bodies, or Inteſtinuli : BR 
which the Teſticles are made up of; and inthe BR 
Ventricles of the Brains of Fiſh they are ſoa» il +, Go 
9-547 that if you hold them berwixr you and the Head 
ight, they repreſent the ſmall Teeth of an Ivory BRI 
Comb. He faith, they are inferred by their Ends Bill be 7; 
into (or rather ariſe out of) the Cortex or Aſh-colour- "5A 
ed outer part of the Brain, and ſeem all of them Bf k 
to have their egreſs out of (or rather ingreſs into) Wl ane, l 
the Trunk of the Spinal Marrow within the Skul, BRF 
Whether they be hollow or not, or whether 3 BRI 
they are collected into a Bundle, they have not Impoſit 
Pores and Interſtices ariſing therefrom, which tran Wl in the / 
mit a peculiar Juice into the Nerves continued to BRE 
them, he leaves undetermined ; becauſe they net opes - 


ther admit of Ligature, nor can Senſe make an 
diſcovery thereof. Dr. Ridley (from Lewenhvec 

offers at a yet finer Deſcription of theſe two Parts 
of the Brain, which the curious Reader may find 
in his Anatomy of the Brain, P. 89, c. For the 
other Parts of the Encephalos, viz. the Cerebel and 
Medulla Oblongata, See theſe words. 

The Brain receives Blood by Arteries derived 
from the Carotides and Cervical, whoſe Capillaris 
are diſperſed chiefly through irs Cortical Patt 
Theſe Arteries are ſo large and numerous, thit # 
third part, at leaſt, of the whole Maſs of Blood i 
conveyed hither by them ; which ſeeing through 
the ſmallneſs of the Brain it cannot be conſumed in 
its Nutrition, Malpighius thinks ir probable, that 
the Coagulative (or Concreſcible) Serum is filtte 
as it were in the Cortex, (or Glandulous Part) © 
the Brain from the Arterial Blood, and chat the 
Fibres of the Corpus Caleſum, as lo many Roots im. 


convey it to the Medulla Oblongata as the ry 
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from whence- it is derived. into the Nerves as the 


if nor the Animal Spirit ir ſelf, Parr nouriſhes the 
Brain it ſelf, and what is ſuperfluous to both theſe 
aſes, is partly reſumed by the Veins of the Meninges 
(whoſe Twigs reach all the ſeveral Glands of rhe 
Cortex) and partly repoſited in the Sinus of rhe 
Dura Mater, by the Arteries themſelves, out of 
which it is reſorbed by the Internal Branches of 
the Jugulars, and thereby conveyed dack to the 
Heart. The Arteries inoſculate one with another 
(e. e. the Right Carotides with the Left) and ſo 
do the Veins alſo; but not the Arteries with the 
Veins. It is from the Pulſe of the Arteries altoge- 
ther, that the beatir or Sſftfole and Diaſtole as it 
were) of the Brain proceedeth. . 

A Man of all living Creatures hath the biggeſt 
Brain; for it weigheth four or five Pound in ſome, 
and is as big again as an Oxs Brain, 

The outer Surface is full of Windings, like thoſe 
of che Guts, which are ſeverally inveſted with the 
pia Mater, as alſo tied together by it. The whole 
Brain is much of the ſame Shape with the Head, 
viz, roundiſh, but with bunchings out towards the 
Forehead. = 

BRANCH of the Trenche: : See Boyan. ; 

BREACH, in Forrification, is the Ruins which 
are made in any part of the Works of a Town, 
Sc. either by playing Cannon, or ſpringing Mines, 
in order to ſtorm the Place, or take it by Aſſault. 
They ſay, Make goed the Breach, Forrihe the 
Rreach with Chevaux de Friſe, Make a Lodgment 
on the Breach ; Clear the Breach, or move away 
the Rubbiſh of it, c. 

BREAK Ground, in Forrification, ſignifies, ro 


4 Town or Fort. 

BREAMING, of a Ship : See Brooming. 

BREAST-FAST, a Rope in a ſhip made faſt 
to ſome part of her forward-on, to hold faſt her 
Head to a Warp, or the like, 

BREAST-HOOEKSS, in a ſhip, are the Compaſ- 
ſis Timbers before, which help ro ſtrengthen her 
Stem, and all her Fore- part. 

BT EST-ROPES, in a Ship, are thoſe which 
faſten the Parrels to the Yards. 

BREAST-WORKS, the ſame with Parapet. 

BREDWITE (in Law) ſeems to have been that 
Impoſition of Fines or Amerciaments for Defaults 
in the Aſſize of Bread. 

BREECHINGS; ſo the Seamen call thoſe 
Ropes with which they aſh faſt or faften their 
great Guns to the Ship fides, 

BREEZE, a ſhifring Wind, blowing from the 
— or Land for ſome certain Hours of the Day or 

icht. 

BREGMA or Pregma, is the Fote-head Bone, 
according to ſome Writers, but its rather the Sinci- 


EFRE VE, the ſame with Brief. 

BREVE Perquirere, to purchaſe a Writ or Li- 
ence of Trial in the King's Court, by the plaintiff, 
qu breve perquifivit. Hence the preſent uſage of 
Rying 65. and 1 d. where the Depr is 4ol. and 
8. where the Debt is 100 J. and ſo upward in 
Wits of Money due upon Bond. 

BREVE Redo, a Writ of Right, or Licence for 
a Perſon ejected, ro ſue for the Poſſeſſion of an 
Mate detained from him. 

BREVE. VAS, a ſhort Vein paſſing from the 
mach to the Veiny Branch of the Spleen, 'Tis 


Branches,and 1s derived and is there theSuccusNervo- 


begin the Works for carrying on the Siege about 


commonly called the Vas Bree. | 

BREVIBUS & Rotulis- liberandis, is a Writ or 
Mandate to a Sheriff, ro deliver unto the new She- 
riff, choſen in his room, the County with the ap- 
purtenances, una cum Rotulis Brevibus ; and all 
other things belonging to that Office. 

BREVIS, alſo is the Name for one of the Mu- 
(cles of the Radius, ſerving to turn the Palin of thb 
Hand upwards. 

BRIBORS (a French Law er! ſignifying one 
that pilfereth another Man's Goods. 

BRICOLS, are by ſome ſaid to be Engines for- 
merly uſed ro batter the Walls of the Towns ot 
Caſtles. ; 

BRIDGE Flying, a Term in Fortification : See 
Pont Volant. 4 

BRIEF (or Breve) a Term in Law, fignifying 
Proceſs that iſſues our of the Chancery or other 
Courts, commanding the Sheriff to ſummon or at- 
rack A, to anſwer to the Suit of B, &c, But more 
largely it is taken for any precept of the King in 
Writing under Seal, iſſuing out of any Court, 
whereby he commands any thing to be done fot 
the furtherance of Juſtice and good Otder. 

BRIGADE, is a party or Diviſion of a Body of 
Soldiers, whether Horſe or Foot. There are two 
ſorts of Brigades according to the French way of 
accounting. (1.) A Brig de of an Army, which is 
a Body of Horſe conſiſting of 10 or 12 Squadrons, 
or a Body of Foot of 5 or 6 Battalions : And 
this way an Army is ſometimes divided into eight 

| Brigades , four of Horſe, and four of Foot. 2. A 
Brigade of a Company of Cavalry is its third Part, 
when it conſiſts only of 50 Officers; but its ſixth - 
Part when of 100. Grand Diftionaire Frangoiſe. 

BRIGADIER, is he that commands any Brigade. 

BRIGANTINE, is a ſmall light Veſſel which, 
can both Row and Sail well, and is either for 
Fighting or giving Chaſe : Ir hath about 12 or 15 
Benches for the Rowers, one Man to a Bench ; all 
the Hands aboard are Soldiers, and each one hath 

| his Musker lying ready under his Oar, Great Fr. 
Ditt. of Arts and Sciences, 8 

BRISURE, a Term by ſome Writers of Forti- 
fication, for a Line extended in Length from four 
to five Fathom, which is allowed to the Curtain 
and Orillon to make a hollow Tower, or to cover 
the concealed Flank. | 

BRODE Ha!peny, or Broad H:lf-peny, or Bord- 
hal-peny (a Term in Law) fignifying, to be quir 
of certain Cuſtoms exacted for ſetting up of Tables 
or Boards in Fairs or Markers ; and thoſe that 
were freed by the King's Charter of this Cuſtom, 
had this Word put in their Letters Patents; by rea- 
ſon whereof, at this Day, the Freedom it ſelf, for 
breviry of Speech, is called Broad Hal-peny. 

BROKEN Ray, or Ray of Refraction, in Diop- 
tricks, is a Righr Line, whereby the Ray of Inci- 
dence changeth irs Rectitude, or is broken in tra- 
verſing the ſecond Medium, whether ir be thicker 
or thinner. | 

BRONCHOCELE, is a Tumour in the Top ot 
the - Fiſtulous Parr of the Wind-Pipe, Blan- 
char 

BRONCHOT OMV, is the Section of rhe 
Wind-Pipe in a Membranous Parr betwixt two of 
the Rings: It is uſed to prevent Suffocation in 
People troubled with a Squinancy or Quinſy. | 

BRONCHUS, is the Middle Fiſtulous Part of 
the Wind-Pipe, whoſe Fore Part is made up of fo 


| many little Rings; the upper Part is called Larynx, 
WS and 
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And the under Veſicularu. It ſerves for the Modu- 
lation of the Voice, and in Reſpiration. 

The Ramifications of the Aſpera Arteria or 
Wind-Pipe all over the Lungs, are called the Bron- 
chia of the Lungs. 

BROOMING, or Breaming of a Ship, is burn- 
ing off the Filth ſhe hath contracted on her Sides, 
with Straw, Reeds, Sc. when ſhe is on a Ca- 
teen, or on the Ground; ſo that this is a kind of 
Graving, | 

BRUDGBOTE, or Bridgebote, a Law Term, 
Ggnifying to be quir of giving Aid to the Repair 
of Bridges. 

BRUMAL, is that which comes in Winter; as 
the Brumal Solſtice, as ſome call rhe Winter one. 

BRUSK : See Tenny. 

BUBO, is the Groin, or Place from the Bend- 
ing of the Thigh to the Privy Paits; allo a Tu- 
mour in the Groins, proceeding from the Pox or 
Peſtilence. Blanchard. 

BUBONOCELE, is a Rupture, when the In- 
teſtines fall into the Groin, or the outmoſt Skin of 
the Scrotum: Sometimes it taken for a Bubo or 
Swelling. Blanchard. 

BUCCELLATION, by ſome Chymiſts, ſigni- 
ies a dividing into Gobbets. 

BUCCINATOR, is the round circular Muſcle 
of the Cheeks, thin and membranous, interwo- 
ven with various Fibres, and inſeparably girt a- 
bout with the Tunick of the Mouth. Caſſerius 
has obſerved a certain ſtrong Band that grows out- 
wardly in the Center of this ...uicle , which 
ſpreading it ſelf about the Cheek-bone. is rermi- 
nated in a little lender Muſcle directly oppoſite ro 
that Part of the Face called Bucca : It ariſes from 
the Upper Jaw-bone, and is faſtned in the Lower, 
at the Roots of the Gums, Irs Ule is ro move 
the Cheeks with the Lips; and ſerves as a Hand 
to the Teeth, whilſt it rofſes the Meat too and fro, 
and throws it upon the Teeth, that it may be more 
exactly chewed. This Muſcle hath the Name 
of Buccinator from its forcing out the Breath of 
Trumpeters. Mr, Cowper faith, it ſprings not from 
the Ends of the Upper, nor ends in thar of 
the Under Jaw, nor is it of that Figure which 
vulgar Anatomiſts pretend, nor intermix d with 
various Orders of Fibres ; but that ir ariſes broad 
and fleſhy from the Fore Part of the Proceſſus Corone 
of the lower Jaw, and from hence proceeding with 
direct Fibres, it adheres to the Gums of both the 
| Taws, and is ſo inferred to the Angle of the Lips. 
Beſides its uſe in blowing the Trumpet, Horn, &c. 
it pulls the Mouth to one Side. 

BUCOLICES, are Paſtoral Songs or Poems, 
ſuch as the Eclogues of Virgil, and the Iayls of The- 
ocritus. 

BUD GE Barrels, are ſmall Barrels filled with 
Gun- powder, having a Furſe or Caſe of Leather 
wade faſt over their Head to prevent the Powder's 
taking Fire; they are uſed to carry the Powder in 
a- board a Ship. 

BULBOUS Roots, are ſuch as are deſcribed in 
the Word Bulbus, 

BULBf1S, in Botany, ſignifies the round Root 
of a Plant encompaſſed about with many Coats 
(like an Onion) one within another; or elſe ſer 
round thick with many ſmall Scales ; and which 
ſends out many Strings or Fibres from the Bottom 
of the Bulb, or Baſe of the Root. 

BULIMOS, or an Ox-like Appeti:e, that is, 
when the Hunger is ſome what greater than that 


which is called Fames Canina, or when the Sto. 
mach craves, but cannot receive, whereas in 


other Caſe the Eating is anſwerabl 
rice, | Blancherd. f n te 
LK. of a Ship, is her whole 5 
Hold for the Bags 5 of Goods. Tg 2 = 
BULK-HEADS, are Partitions made a- croſs E 
Ship with Boards of Timber, whereby one Par Met 
is divided from another. The Bulk-head afore 2 rc 
the Partition between the Fore- Caſtle and S bou 
in the Head, and in which are the Chaſe Ports bein 
BULLION, is taken for Gold or Silver in the BY its 
Maſs or Billet; it is alſo the Place where Gold or melt 
Silver is brought to be tried and exchanged. 42 3 
BULRUSH-BRIDGE, in Fortification, is , and 
Bridge made of many Bundles of Bulruſhes bond 8 Vat 
together and covered with Planks, to ſecure a Pax. N, 6 


ſage over the Boggs, Marſhes and Fenny Places, Af 


BULWARK, much the ſame (anciently) u. amere 
a Baſtio, in Fortification : Which e. N wit the th 
BUN T Fa Sail, is the middle Part of it; nute, 
which is purpoſely formed into a kind of Bag ot Tranf, 
Cavity, chat the Sail may receive the more Wind: Fra 
It is chiefly uſed in Top-ſails ; for Courſes are for fore th 
the molt part cut Square, or at leaſt with a ſmall Conca 
Allowance for Bunt or Compaſs, They ſay the of 61 
Bunt holds much Leeward Wind, 3. e. the Bun from t 
hangs too much to Leeward, bur let 
BUNT-LINES, are ſmall Lines made fat ts ñ Thoſe 
the Bottom of the Sails in the middle Part of the did ſor 
Bolt-Rope to a Crengle, and fo are reaved thro $03 
a {mall Block ſeized to the Yard; their uſe is to Fire, t 
trice up the Bunt of the Sail for the better furling A fr 
EY e 
A Buoy at Sea is a Piece of W we YE 
a Barrel faſtned ſo as to float directly over = An. with th 
chor, that ſo the Men that go in the Boat to weigh L in the 
the Anchor may certainly know where it lies The Tranſat 
Term of Art is Stream the Buoy, that is, ler the BUR 
"—_ RIGS the Ship has way. From hence a. 
the Wor uoyant ſignifies any thi a 
ing or floatable. p I be f. 
To buoy up a Cable, is to faſten ſome Piece of M2 ng 
Wood or Barrel, Sc. to the Cable near the A- ut; 
chor, that the Cable may nor rouch the Ground Tackle 
when they ſuſpect the Ground to be foul (that is BUS 
Rocky) leaſt the Cable ſhould be fretted and {M47 07 
cur off. * He⸗ 
BUOYS, are alſo uſed at Sea to diſcover Rocks mon 
and Shelves, by being faſtned over them. $75 
B'URBREACH (a Term in Law) is to be quit fO | 
of Treſpaſſes committed againſt the Peace in City * 
” BURGAGE 
is a Tenure proper to Cities, Bo- 
roughs and Towns, nd che Bron Cit- 
zens or Townſmen, hold their Lands or Tenements 
7 the King, or other Lords, for a certain Yeat! 
ent. 
 BURGMOTE, is a Court of a Borough « 
ity. 
BURGHBOTE, is a Contribution rowards tht 
Building or Repairing of ſome Caftles or Wals d —— 


Defence, or towards the Building of a Borough ® 
City: From which Duty ſeveral Perſons had ob. 
rained an Exemprion by the Ancient Charters 
our Sexon Kings; whence the Word is often talen 
for the Liberty or Exemption from ſuch Cuſtoms 
ry Service. 

BURGLARY, naturally fignifies the Robbung 


of a Houſe, but in a Legal Senſe is a Felonious es 
120 
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BUR 

T ring into another Man's Dwelling; wherein ſome 
Peron is, or into a Church in the Night- time, to 
f che End to commit ſome Felony, or to Kill ſcme 
Man, or to Steal ſomewhat thence, or do ſome o- 

L ther Felonious Act, albeit he execures not the ſame. 
BURNING-GLASS. One Mr. Villete made a 
Meralline Burning Concave at Lyons in France, of 
a round Figure, 30 Inches Diameter, and of a- 
bout 1 Ib. weight, The Focus or burning Point 
being diſtant from the Concave above 3 Foot; and 
its Bigneſs, that of + of a Lous d Or: It would 
melt Iron in 40 Seconds, Silver in 24, Copper in 
2; and turnd Quarry Stone into Glaſs in 45, 
and Mortar in 52 Seconds: It melted a piece of 
Watch Spring of Steel in 9 Seconds. Phil. Tran. 


; 6. | 
: After that Villete made another of 34 Inches Di- 
ameter, which would melt all ſorts of Metals of 
the thickneſs of a Crown Piece in leſs than a Mi- 
nute, and vitrifie Brick in the ſame time. Phil. 

ranſact. N. 49. 

2 Smithwick, Eſq; F. R. S. produced be- 
fore the Royal Society, Febr. 27. 1667, 2 Burning 
Concave Glaſſes, of a Figure not Spherical; one 
of 6 Inches Diameter, and its Focus 3 Inches diſtant 
from the Center; the other of the ſame Diameter 
but leſs Concave, and its Focus 10 Inches diſtant, 
Thoſe when approached to a large Candle lighted, 
did ſomewhat warm the Faces of ſuch as were 
4 or 5 Foot diſtant ar leaſt ; and when held to the 
Fire, burned Gloves and Garments at 3 Foot diſt- 
arce from the Fire: He did alſo with the deeper of 
them, in the preſence of Biſhop ard, turn a Piece 
of Wood into Flame in 10 Seconds of Time, and 
with the ſhallower in 5 Seconds, in Autumn, about 
9 in the Morning, and the Weather gloomy. Phil. 
Tranſact. N. 33. 

BURNING-ZONE : See Tone. 

BURSALIS : Vid. Marſupials. 

BURTON, on Board a Ship, is a ſmall Tackle 
to be faſtned any where ar pleaſure, conſiſting of 
mY fingle Pulleys: Irs uſe is ro hoiſt {mall things in 

or out; and this will purchaſe more than a ſingle 
r Tackle with two Blocks. 
und BUST, is a Term in Sculpture, fgnifying a Fi- 
ure or Statue of but one half of a Human Body; 
ad We Head, Shoulders and Breaſt appear, but no 
Arms, and i: is made tapering from the Breaſt 
downwards; 
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Marius Victorinus tells us) was the Antient manner of 
Writing among the Romans, who at firſt writ as it 
were in Furrows, the firſt Line beginning at the 
Left-· hand went to the Right, and then the ſecond 
beginning at the Right-hand was continued back 
to the Left; and ſo it lookt like the Furrows of 


. 


looſe at one end, they call it Springing a Butt; to 
prevent which, Ships are uſually bolted at the B/rr 
Heads, that is, at the Planks End, 

BUTTER & Antimony, or as ſome call it, the 
Ice Oy of that Mineral is a great Cauſtick made by 
uniting the Acid Spirits of Sublimate Corroſive with 
Regulus of Antimony, thus, 

Six Ounces of the Regulus is mix'd with a Pound 
of Sublimate, both powdered, and then the mat- 
ter is put into a Glaſs Retort, whoſe half muſt be 
empty; Diſtill in Sand with a ſmall Fire at firſt, a 
little clear Oyl; then encreaſe the Fire, and a white 
thick Liquor like Butter will come forth; which if 
a Pan of Coals be not applyed to melt ir, will choak 
up, and it may be, break the Neck of the Recei- 
ver; continue the Fire till the Red Vapours come; 
Then unlute the Receiver, and if you have a mind 
to recover the Mercury, apply another filled with 
Water in its room, the Quickſilver will run over in- 


to the Water. This Butter of Anti mony is uſed to 


eat Proud Fleſh, and to cleanſe Ulcers, 
BUTTER of Tin, is made after the ſame man- 


of Sublimate Corroſive; and what is very tran 
of this Jovial Butter, it is continually eminiag 
Fumes, or Smoaking. 

BUTTOCK of a Ship, is chat part of her which 
is her Breadth right a Stern from the Tack upwards ; 
according as a Ship is built broad or narrow at the 


{ Tranſom, ſhe is ſaid to have a broad or a narrow 


Buttock. 

BUTTRESS, is an Arch ot Maſs of Stone ſer 
ving to ſupport the ſides of a Building, Wall, Ge. 
on the outſide: They are chiefly uſed in ſuch Buil- 
dings as are of the Gothick manner. 
BY-LANDER, See Belandre. 

BY-LAWS, are Orders made in Court-Leets or 
Court-Barons by common conſent, for the good of 
thoſe that exact them, and which extends farther 


BUSTROPHE, 3. e. Boum Verſatio, the turning 
of Oxen when they Plow the Ground: This (as 


than the Publick Law binds. Blunt, 
BYQUARTILE, the ſame with Biguartile 
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ABALLINE Alves, is a courſer ſort, which CADUCUS Morbus, or the Epilepſy, is a Con: 
( being generally uſed by Farriers ro purge | vulſive Motion of all the Parts of the Body, mots end 
Horles, is called by this Name of Cabalne | eſpecially in the Hands and Feet, accompanied { 
Alles. | with a Deprivation of the Inward and Ourwarg an | 
CABLE of a Ship, is (as is well known) a great | Senſes, Fir 
Rope of 3 Strands, which being faſtened ro the CACUM Inteſtinum, the Blind Gut, ſo called der. 
Anchor holdeth the Ship faſt when ſhe rides, The | becauſe one End of it is ſnut up, inſomuch that the this 
Sea Terms about it are, 1. The Cable n well laid, | Feces and Cle both come in and go out at the be v 
y that is, is well wrought or made. 2. Serve the | fame Orifice. Its Ule in Man is obſcure, as be. ſenf 
F Cabie, or Plat the Cable, char is, bind it about | ing very {mall and commonly empty. 5; 
8 with Ropes, Clouts, Cc to keep it from galling CASAREAN Section, the cutting open of 2 1 lat 
N in the Hawſe. 3. To ſplice a Cable, is to make | Woman's Belly or Womb, to make way for the chen 
15 two Pieces faſt together, by working the {everai | Child to be taken out. ſtror 
* Strands of the Rope one into another. 4. To CASURA, in Grammar, is when in a Latin Iron 
1 Quoile the Cable, is to roll it up round in a Ring, | or Greek Verſe there remains a Syllable after 3 the ! 
| of which the ſeveral Rolls one upon another are | Foot, and that Syllable ends the Word, Of this they of T 
| called Cable Tire. 5. They ſay, Pay more Cable, | reckon four ſorts, Triemimersys. , Penthemimerg, Opec 
1 | that is, ler it more out from the Ship, that the | Hepthemimerrs and Enneemimers : Which lee, O11 
ö Boat which carries the Anchor may the more eaſi- It it were not for this Cæſura, few Verſes could = 
v ly drop it into the Sea; and ſometimes they ſay | be made to run well; as is plain in theſe two, Gree 
i Py cheap the Cable (i. e.) put or hand it out apace. | where there is no Cæſura at all, Ung 
In the ſame Senſe, as Pay more Cable, they ſay kind 
allo Veer more Cable, that is, hand or let more out. Aurea Carmina, Juli, ſcribs,, maxime vatum be cc 
5 When two Cables are ſpliced together, tis called Urbem fortem cæpit nuper fortitor Hoſts, This 
4 A Shott of a Cable. | if it 
1 CABOSED (Spaniſh) the Term in Heraldry for CAISSON, or Superficial Furneau, is a Wod. turn 
i the Head of any Beaſts, being cur off juſt behind | en Caſe or Cheſt, into which 3, 4, 5 or 6 Bombs, C/ 
1 the Ears by a Section parallel to the Face, or by a | according to the Execution they are to do, or as C/ 
wi perpendicular Section; whereas Couping is uſually | the Ground is firmer or looſer (ſometimes the Tee C 
N expreſſed by an Horizontal one, and is never ſo | Cheſt is only filled with Powder) when the Be. CA 
| cloſe to the Ears as Cabejang. figed diſpute every Foot of Ground, this Caiſſn of the 
1 CABURNS (in a Ship) are Lines uſed to bind] is buried under ſome Work the Enemy intends to Quan 
0 Cables withal; they are uſually made of Rope poſſeſs himſelf of, and when he is Maſter of i, met ici 
Fi Yarn or Spun Yarn, they fire it by a Train conveyed in a Pipe, and ( CA 
[ CACATORIA Febrz, is an intermittent Fever, | blow them up. Thus they ſay after the Mine had ing th 
| (fo called by the famous Hi accompaticd with | deſtroyed the Bonner, A Caiſſon was buried undi ion; 
a violent Purging, which is ſometimes griping and | the Ground thrown up, and the Enemy advancing t0 aly, v 
very painful, extreamly afflicting and weakning | make a Lodgement on the Ruins of the Bonnet, the Quan 
ö to the Patient. Caiſſon was fired, and ew up the Poſt the ſecond CA 
1 CACHECTICUS, is one that has an ill Habit | time, | ſtribu 
| of Body, CAISSON, is alſo a covered Waggon to carry taken 
4 | CACHEXY, is an ill Habit of Body, proceed- | Bread or Ammunition, Of th 
6 ing from a bad Dif; oſition of the Fluids and Hu- CALAMUS Scriptorius, is a certain Dilartation Days 
[ mours ; whence lingring Fevers, Conſumptions | in or about the 4th Ventricle of the Brain, whole Sun is 
4 and Dropſies are contracted : In this Diſeaſe the | lower Part is inſerted into the Medulla Oblongats, pes of 
N Face is often Pale and Diſcoloured, and the Body making there a Cavity in Shape of a Pen; hence alſo c⸗ 
10 big and ſwoln. Cachexia, taken alſo in a large | it was anciently called Calamus Scriptorius, to con 
i Senſe, is oppoſite to , and as a good Habit of CALCANEUS, or Os Calcs, the Heel Bone, 1s Roman 
j Body is common to all ſound Parts, fo an ill one | a Bone of the Tarſis; it lies under the Aſtragalin, The 
F is propagared by all the ill Parts, Strictly, Cachexy | to whick it is articulated by the Ginglymus. Behind matior 
of is only taken for an ill Diſpoſition of the Habit of | it has a large Protuberance which makes the He, Numa 
1 the Body; and Euexia, on the contrary, for a good | and into which the Tendo Achills is inſerted; ard Impro? 
*þ Diſpoſition of the Humours, or Blood, and Body. | Before it has a Cavity which receives a Patt of the the 7. 
3 Blanchard. Os Cubiforme. ſome c 
=. CACOCHY MY, is the abundance of ill Hu- CALCHOID EA, are three little Bones in the Old St 
at mours in the Blopd ; and it is either Ulcerous, | Foot, which, with others, make up that Part of the Pop 
1 Bilious, Pituitous, Melancholick, Acid, Salt or | Foot ſucceeding the Ancle; and Fallop:us C ; again, 
* Sharp. Blanchard, them Cuneiformia, becauſe they are made like as it f 
CACOETHES, Chironium Ulcus, or Telephium ; | Wedges. 1 where 
is a Diſcaſe or Ulcer beyond Cure, which is called CALCINATION, is the Solution of a mix us New 
a Malignant Ulcer ; this happens when an Ulcer | Body into Powder by Fire, or any corrocin Ours, 
e is Callous or Sinuous, under which there ſome- things, as Mercury, Aquafortis, Sc. and when Horns Ap: 
times lie little putriſied Bones that have fallen | Bones, Hoofs, Ce. are hanged over boiling Wart an and 
down, Blanchard, (or other Liquor) till they have loſt their Muchas The ju 
CALENCE, or Cleſe, in Muſick, is a kind of | and will eaſily be powdered, this, by ſome Chy- pretene 
Coco of the Tune, which is made of all the | miſts, is called Calcination Phileſophica!, called 
Farts together in divers Places of any Key, CA 
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CALCINAIION of Copper : See As Tum. 

CALCINATION of Flints, or of Chryſtal, Peb- 
Les, Ec. is made by heating them red hot, and then 
caſting them, whilſt ſo, into cold Water or Vine- 

r; for after this is done 4 or 5 times, they will 
be very friable, and eafily powdered, for which 
end they are calcined, 

CALCINATION of Lead, melt the Mettle in 
an Earchen Fan unglazed, keep it ſtirred over the 
Fire with a Spatula, till it be reduced into a Pow- 
der. This is what they call Calx of Lead, and by 


| this Means the Metal is made more open and fit to 


be wrought upon by Acids. Lead, as well as Tin, 
ſenſiby encreaſes its Weight in Calcination, 
CALCI NATION ¶ Tin. Pur Engliſh Tin into 


A large Earthen Pan unglazed in a great Fire, and 


then the Tin will melt; continue the Fire very 
ſtrong for 36 Hours, ſtirring the Matter with an 
Iron Spatula from time to time; then take it off 
the Fire and let it cool, and you will have the Calx 
of Tin. The Tin will encreaſe its Weight in this 
Operation, for 32 Ounces of Metal will yield 34 
Ounces of Calx. 

CALCINATION of Vitriol, is uſually of the 
Green ſort ; tis put over the Fire in an Earthen 
Unglazed Pan; the Vierio! will diffolve into a 
kind of Water; then tis boiled till che Moiſture 
be conſumed, or till it return into a greyiſh Mals, 
This is called Viteriol Calcined to Whiteneſs, Then 
if it were kept long over a ſtrong Fire, it would 
turn Red, and is then called Colcothar. 

CALCIS: See Calcaneus. 

CALCULATION of Clock and Watchwork: 
See Clock and Match-work, 

CALCULUS Differentials, is the Arithmetick 


of the infinitely ſmall Differences between variable 


Quantities: This, in England, we call the Arith- 
metich of Fluxions : See Fluxions, 

CALCULUS Integrals, is the Merhod of find- 
ing the proper flowing Quantity of any given Flux- 
ion; and is the Reverſe of the Calculus Differenti- 
als, which finds the Fluxion from the flowing 
Quantity. 

CALENDAR, or Almanac, is a Political Di- 
ſtribution of Time accommodated to Uſe, and 
taken from the Motions of the Heavenly Bodies: 
Of this kind are thoſe Annual Books wherein the 


1 Manſhip at the Ship near the Royal Exchangge 


Cornhill, 1701. 


CALENDAR Aſtronomical : See Aſtronomical 
Calendar, 


CALENDS; fo the Reman: call'd the firſt Days 


of very Month, from the Greek Word ,, vo- 
co, to call; becauſe anciently counting their Months 
by the Motion of the Moon, there was a Prieſt ap- 
pointed to obſerve the Times of the New Moon; 


over the Sacrifices, and he called the People toge- 
ther, and declared unto them how they muſt reck- 
on the Days until the Nones, pronouncing ; times 
the Word 24e, if the Nenes happened on the 
5th Day, or 7 times if they happened on the 7th 
Day of the Month, 

CALIBRE, or Caliper, is che Bigneſs, or rather 
Diameter of a Piece of Cannon, or any Fire Arms, 
at the Mouth. 

CALIPERS, is an Inſtrument made like a Sli- 
ding-Rule, to embrace the two Heads of any Cask, 
to find the Length. There is alſo the Gunners 


Cali pers or Compaſſes for finding the Diameter of 


the Ball, and Bore of the Gun. 


. 


Days of the Month, the Feſtivals, the Sign the 
Sun is in, the Sun's Riſing and Setting, the Chan- 
ges of the Moon, Sc. are exhibited; which we 
alſo call Almanacks, But the Word Calender ſeems 
to come from the Calendæ, which, amongſt the 
Romans, were the firſt Days of every Month. 
There have been many Corrections and Refor- 
marions of the Calendar : The firſt was made. by 
Numa Pompilius; and this afrerwards was much 
improved by Fulius Ceſar, and was by him called 
the Julian Account, which, in our Nation, and 
ſome other Places, is {till retained, and is called 
Old Style. | 
Pope Gregory the XIIIth pretended to reform it 
again, and ordered his Account to be currant, 
as it ſtill is in all the Roman C atholick Countries, 
where tis called the Gregorian Calendar; and with 
us New Style: It now begins eleven Days before 
ours, 

A particular Account of the Nature of the Fuli- 
an and Gregorian Account, ſee in a Book called 
The Julian and Gregorian Rar: And how both are 
pretended to be reform'd, tee in a ſtitcht Pamphlet 

Lalled The Reformed. Calendar: Printed fer Sam. 


CALIPER Compaſſes, are Compaſſes uſed by 
Gunners, with crooked or bowing Legs, ro mea- 
ſure the Diameters of Bullets and Cylinders ef 
Guns, | 

CALKING or Cauking of 4 Ship, is driving in 
Oakam, or ſomething of that kind, into the Seams 
of the Planks, to prevent the Ship's Leaking, 

CALLICREAS : See Pancreas, 

CALLIPICK Period, was an Improvement of 
the Cycle of Meton of 19 Years, which Callipus, a 
famous Grecian Aſtronomor, finding in reality to 
-2ntain 19 of Nabonaſſors Years, 4 Days and 43, 
he, to avoid Fractions, quadrupled the Golden 
Number, and by that Means made a new Cycle or 
Period of 76 Years; which time being expired, he 
ſuppoſed the Lunations or Changes of the Moon 
would all happen on the ſame Day of the Month, 
and Hour of the Day, that they were on 76 Years 
before. 

CALLOUS: A Swelling is ſaid to grow Callous, 
when tis hardened, as ſometimes the Lips of a 
Wound. This is derived from 

CALLUS, which is a kind of Swelling without 
Pain, like Skin contracted by too much Labour. 
Blanchard. | 

CALTHROPS : See Chauſe-trapps or Cows- 
feet. | 

CALVA, the Hairy Scalp, or upper Part of the 
Head, which either by Diſeaſe or Old Age grows 
Bald firſt. 

CALX, in Chymiſtry, is that which is produced 
by Burning or Calcination (which ſee) of any 
Metal or Mineral in a Crucible, 6c. | 

CALX, is the ſecond Bone in that Part of the 
Foot which ſucceeds the Ancle, bigger and ſtrong- 
er than the reſt; oblong and grows backward, 
that a Man may ſtand more ſtrongly upon it, and 
nor fall ſo eaſily backward. 

CALX alſo is that which by Calcining is either 
turned into Alcoal, as Calx Saturni, or at leaſt is 
made friable, as Hart's-Horn burnt, 

CALX of Antimon) See Antimonium Diapho- 
reticum. | 5 | 

CALX of Gold: Though it hath been look'd 
upon as a thing of great Difficuly, yer the Noble 
Mr. Boyle tells us, that if you grind well together 


a thick Amalgama of Gold and Mercury, with at 
e 


who having ſeen it, gave Notice to the Preſident 
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leaſt an equal Weight of finely powdered Sulphur, 
and then put the Mixture to ſublime in à proper 
Glaſs, there will rife, by Degrees of Fire, a Cin- 
nabar ; and this will leave behind ira finer Calx 
of Gold than is ro be had by ſome far more diffi- 
cult Proceſſes, See the Mechan. Product of Vola- 
tility. 

CALYX, in Botany, ſignifies the Cup which 
contains or encloſes the Flower in any Plant; and 
ſometimes 'ris uſed for the Flower it fe]? when its 
Figure is like that of a Roſe, and nor yet having 
its Leaves Expanded. 

CAMBRING, the Sea-man fay a Deck lies Cam 
bring when it doth not lie Level, but higher in the 
Middle than at either End. Alſo if her Keel is 
bent in the Middlo upwards (which may happen 
from her lying a-ground on a place where neither 
her Aft nor Fore part do touch it, and from many 
other Reaſons taken from her make) they ſay ſhe 
is Chamber-heel'd. 

CAMERA Obſcura : See Obſcura Camera. 

CAMPAIGN, is a Military Term, fignifying 
the Space of Time during which Armies are main - 
rain'd every Year in the Field. So a Man is ſaid 
to have made twenty Campaicns, when he hath 
ſpent ſo many Years in War-like Service in the 
Field, 

CAMP Flying, is a ſtrong Body of Horſe and 
Foot commanded uſually by a Lieutenant Gene- 
ral, which is always in Motion, both to cover our 
own Garriſons, and ro keep the Adverſe Army in 
continual Alarm, 

CANAL, is a Word frequently uſed by Anato- 
mical Writers, to ſignify a Channel or Paſſage, 
through which any Juices or Fluids of the Body do 
flow. 


CANALICULUS Arterioſis, is a Veſſel betwixt 


the Arterious Vein in the Lungs, and the great Ar- 


tery in the Fetus; for its obliterated in Adult Per- 
ſons : It's Uſe in Fxtus's is, that the Blood may be 
diſcharged by this Ductus out of the Arterious Vein, 
into the great Artery, becauſe that the Blood is not 
accended in the Lungs, for want of Reſpiration in 
the Womb. 

CANCER, one of the 12 Signs of the Jodiack, 
drawn on the Globe in the form of a Crab, and 
thus marked ©. Through the beginning of this 
Sign paſſes a Circle parallel ro the Equinoctial, cal- 
ied the Tropiek of Cancer, or the Northern Tropick ; 
ro which Circle, when the Sun comes, it makes the 
Summer Solſtice, and is turning his Courſe back a- 
gain towards the Equinoctial. 

CANCER, an Ulcerous Diſeaſe : Sec Carcino- 


ma. 

CANICULA, rhe ſame with Cans Minor. 

CANINA Fames, or Dogs-Appetite, is an inordi- 
nate Hunger attended with a Vomiting and a Looſe- 
neſs, which proceeds trom a depraved Action of 
the Stomach, craving Food in a greater Meaſure 
than Narure requires, 

CANINI, are two Teeth in each Jaw, one on 
each fide of the Inciſivi; they are pretty thick and 
round, and they end in a ſharp Point; they have 
each one Root which is longer than the Roors of 
the Iuciſivi; their proper ule is to pierce the hard- 
er kinds of Meat. 

CANINUS, a Muſcle of the Lip, ſerving to put 
the Lips upwards. 

CANIS Major & Minor, the greater and leſſer 
Dog, are two Conſtellations of Stars drawn upon 
the Globe in Figure of this Animal; and the grea- 


— 


ter of them hath in his Mouth that vaſt 
CANICULUS, or the Dog ſtar, hook = 
and ſetting with the Sun from about the 2 7 
July to the 28th of Augu#t, gives occaſion 6, * 
time which is uſually very Hot and Sultry 4 » 
called the Canicular or Dog-days, "O08 
CANNA Major: See Tibia. 
Tt 1 See Fibula. 
Royal, is a Piece of O a 
ches Diameter in the Bore, 12 Foot dar 
800016, its Charge 321. of Powder : its Ba” 


48 /b. weight, and 7 Inches + in Diameter ſh * 
oint blank 185 Paces, This i ED > 
|; A of Fight, 1 ws "ume vids 8 
CANNON, a Piece of Ordnance : See Or: the 
"CANON, in Mathematick by 
| „ in Mathematicks, is ä 
all things of the ſame Nature with As and hy as 
quiry: Thus every laſt ſtep of an Equation in Al. of 
gebra is ſuch a Canon, and if turned into Words 1 { 
a Rule to ſolve all Queſtions of the ſame Ne eac 
with that propoſed. Canon alſo is the Word ſo loc] 
the Tables of Logarithms, Artificial Sine Ten ron 
gents, and Secants, which are of admirable ue n ing 
Tr. gonometry, Tis alſo the Name of a Surgeons Mo 


Inſtrument, which they make u 
e y e uſe of when they tal. 

CANONIC AL Equations : See Quaaratich E. 

. CANON-LAW 

- is a Collection of i 
cal Rules, Definitions and Conſtitutions —— 
the Ancient, General and Provincial Councils, the 
Writings and Reſolutions of the Fathers of the 
Church, and the Reſcrips of Popes. - This Law is 
modelled according to the Form of the Civil, and 
is reduced into 3 Volumes. The Firſt is called the 
Decrees of Gratian, and is compoſed of the Ancient 
Canons, and Collected from the Ancient Councils 
and Writings of the Fathers. 

The Second Volume is called the Decretals; and 
doth contain the Decretal Epiſtles orReſeripe: ol Popes 
and ch efly from Alexander III. to Gregory IX. by 
whole Authority it was compiled. 

The Third Volume is called Sextum; and con: 
tains the Reſcriprs of the Popes from Gregory IX. 
ro Boniface the VIII. by whoſe Authority it was 
Collected. To the End of this Volume ate added 
the Clementina, which are the Conſtitutions of Cle- 
ment V. enacted in the Council of Vienna, as allo 
the E-travagants, which are ſome Reſcripts af 
Pope John XXII. and ſome other Popes, They 
were called Extravagants, becauſe not contained 
in the Body of the Canon Law; which is compo- 
{ed of the three lately mentioned Volumes. | 

CANTHUS or Hircus, is the Angle or Corner 
of the Eye; which is either the greater or the In- 
ternal, or the leſs or External. F 

CANTON, an Ordinary in Heraldry, framed 
of two ſtrait Lines, one drawn perpendicularly 
from the Chief, and the other ſo from the Side of 
the Eſcutcheon. This is always | 
leſs than a Quarter of the Field; 1714 
25 5 _—_ from the Left Corner AA - 
of the Eſcutcheon, is called a Can- [4AM 
ton Siniſter, Its Form is thus; He AKA KA 
beareth Ermin, a Canton Argent ANN 
charged with a Cheveron Gulet, 2 
by che Name of Middleton. CA 


CANVAS-BAGS, or Earth-Bags, Sacs 4 Tertty 16 Mi 


as the French call th ing about 
rench call them, are Bags holding Cubic 
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Cubick Foot of Earth, and are uſed to raiſe a Pa- 
rapet in haſt, or to * one that is beaten down : 
They are chiefly uſed when the Ground is Rocky 
and affords no Earth ro carry on the Approaches, 
then are theſe Bags of Earth very neceſſary, which 
can be filled at another place and removed at plea- 
fare: Theſe Bags are ſomerimes upon occaſion 
flled with Powder, of which they hold about 50 
und. | 
F"CAP, in a Ship, is a Square Piece of Timber 
ut over the Head or upper End of any Maſt, hav- 
ing a round Hole to receive a Maſt. By theſe 
Caps the Top-Mafts and Top-Gallant-Maits are 
kept ſteady and firm in the Treſſel-Trees, where 
their Feer ſtand, as thoſe of the lower Maſts do in 
the Steps. They call alſo that Piece of Lead which 
is put over the Touch-hole of a great Gun to keep 
the Prime from being waſted or ſpilt, the Cap og 
of the Gun. 

CAP-SQUARES, are broad Pieces of Iron on 
each Side of the Carriage of a great Gun, and 
lock'd over the Trunnions of the Piece with an I- 
ron Pin: Their uſe is to keep the Piece from fly- 
ing out of the Carriage, when tis ſhot off with its 
Mouth lying very low, or as they call it under Me- 
tal. 

CAPACITY (in Law) ſignifies the Ability of 
a Man, or Body Politick, to give or take Lands or 
other things, or ſue Actions. 

CAPACITY, in Geometry, is the ſolid Con- 
tents of any Body : Alſo our Hollow Meaſures for 
Wine, Bear, Corn, Salt, Sc. are called Meaſures 
of Capacity. 

CAPE, is a Writ Judicial, touching Plea of 
Lands or Tenements; and divided into Grand- 
Cope and Petit-Cape, both Which takes hold of 
things immoveable, and ſeem to differ in this, that 
the Grand-Cape lieth before Appearance, and Pe- 
tit-Cape afterwards. | 

CAPE, or Promontery, is any high Land run- 
ning out with a Point into the Sea, as Cape Verd, 
Cape Horn, the Cape of Good Hope, &c. 

CAPE Parvum, is a Writ that lieth in caſe 
where the Tenant is ſummoned in Plea of Land, 
and cometh at the Summons, and his Appearance 
is of Record; and after he maketh Default at the 
Day that is given to him, then this Wrir ſhall go 
for the King. 

CAPE ad Valentiam, is a Writ of Execution er 
a Species of Grand Cape, fo called of the End 
whereunto ir tendeth: In the Old Nr. Brev. it is 
thus deſcribed ; This Writ lieth, where any im- 
pleaded of certain Lands, and he vouches to war- 
rant another, againſt whom the Summons ad War- 
rantizandum hath been awarded, and the Vouchee 
comes nor at the Day given ; then if the Deman- 
dant recover againſt the Tenanr, he ſhall have this 
Writ againſt the Vouchee, and ſhall recover ſo 
much in Value of the Vouchee's'Land, if he have 

ſo much; and if he have not fo much, then the 
Tenant ſhall have Execution, by this Writ, of ſuch 
Lands and Tenements as deſcend ro him in Fee- 
fimple ; or if he purchaſe afterwards, the Tenant 
ſhall have againſt him a Re-ſummons, and if he 
can ſay nothing, he ſhall recover the Value. 

Note, Thx Writ lies before Appearance, 


CAPELLA, a bright fixed Star in the Left 
Shoulder of Auriga, whoſe Longitude is 77 Deg. 


0 5 Latitude 22 Deg. 50 Min, Right Aſcenſion | 


CAPIAS, is a Writ of two ſorts, one before 
Judgmenr, called Capias ad Reſpondendum, in an 
Action Perſonal, where the Sheriff upon the firſt 
Writ of Diſtreſs, returns nihil babet in balliva no- 
ſtra; and the other is a Writ of Execution after 
Judgment, which are of divers kinds, as theſe 
following. | 
'  CAPIAS conductos ad proficiſcendum, is a Writ 
for raking up ſuch as having received Preſt Money 
to ſerve the King, link away, and come not in at 
the time: This is an Original Writ directed to the 
Serjeant at Arms, to arreſt and bring them in, 
having included a Clauſe of Aſſiſtance. 

CAPIAS pro fine, is, where one being by Judg- 
menr fined unto the King, upon the ſame Offence 
committed againſt a Starure, doth nor diſcharge 
it according to the Judgment, for by this is his Bo- 
dy taken and committed to Priſon, until he con- 
rent the King for his Fine, 

CAPIAS ad Satufaciendum, is a Writ of Exe- 
cution after Judgment, lying where a Man reco- 
vers in an Action Perſonal, as Debts, or Damages, 
or Detinue in the King's Court; and he againſt 
whom the Debr is recovered, and hath no Lands 
nor Tenements, nor ſufficient Goods, whereof the 


Debt may be levy d: For in this Caſe he that re- 


covereth ſnall have this Writ to the Sheriff, com- 
manding him, that he take the Body of him againſt 
whom the Debt is recovered, and he ſhall be put 
in Priſon until Satisfaction made. 

CAPIAS utlegatum, is a Writ of Execution 
which lieth againſt him that is out-law'd upon any 
Suit, by which the Sheriff, upon the Receipr there- 
of, apprehendeth the Party our-lawed for not 
9 upon the Exigent, and keepeth him in 
ſafe Cuſtody till the return of the Writ, chen 
bringeth him into Court, there further to be order- 
ed for his Contempt, | 

CAPIAS utlegatum & Inquiras de bonn & catal- 
ln, is a Writ all one with the former, but ir gives 
a farther Power to the Sheriff, beſides the Appre- 
henſion of his Body, to enquire of his Goods and 
Charrels. | 

CAPIAS in Withernamium de homine, is a Writ 
that lierh for a Servant in F/ithernam. 

. CAPIAS in Withernam de Averis, is a Writ that 
lieth for Cattle in Withernam. 

CAPILLAMENTS, Capillamenta, are thoſe 
ſmall Threads or Hairs (whence the Word) which 
grow up in the Middle of a Flower, and are a- 
dorned with little Knops at the Top: Thoſe Knops 
are called the Apices of a Flower; and theſe Ca- 
pillaments are called the Stamina, 

CAPILLARY Plants, are ſuch as have no main 
Stalk or Stem, but grow to the Ground as Hairs 
to one's Head, and which bear their Seeds in little 
Tuffs, Bunches or Protuberances on the Back-fide 
of their Leaves, whence by ſome they are called 
Dorfipare and Tergifætæ. And thele are either with 
an 
Undivided Leaf, as the H.emionity and the Phyl- 
lit; or with a 
Singly divided Leaf; and theſe have the Leaf ei- 
ther cut or jagged in, but nor divided into Pinnæ 
clear bome to the main Rib ; as Polypodium, Lon- 
chitu, Scolopendria, Adianthum, Acroſtichon Thal. 

Or elſe divided quite home to the Rib, and 


hanging like Pinne; as the Chamæfelix Marina 
and the Trichomanes. Others have the Leaf 
Doubly divided, or ar leaſt once ſubdivided ; the 


firſt Diviſion being into Branches, and the 2d into 
Pimns. 
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Pinne; as the Hemionites Multifida, the Filix mas, 
the Filix Paluſtrs, Filix Saxatils , the Adiantum 
Album, and Nigrum. And others have the Leaf 

Trebly divided, or twice ſubdivided, viz. firſt 
into Branches, then into little T wigs, and after this 
into Pinne; and theſe are the Filix Scandens of 
Braſile, the Filix Florida or Oſmunda Regals, the 
Filix mas Ramoſa, the Filix Femina Vulgarn, the 
Adiantum album Floridum, and the Dryopterss Ni- 
gra, Ray's Hiſtoria Plant arum. 

CAPILLARY Veſſel, ſmall Veins and Arteries, 
like Thread or Hairs. 

CAPILLATION, according to ſome Writers, 
is a Fructure in the Skull ſo ſmall that ir can ſcarce 
be found, which yet often proves mortal. 

CAPITATA Plante, in Botany, are ſuch Plants 
whoſe Flowers are compoſed of many edged and 
hollow little Flowers ; and Mr. Ray calls them by 
this Name, becauſe their Scaly Calyx (or Cup of 
the Flower) moſt uſually ſwells out into a large 
and round Belly, containing within it the Pappous 
Seed; as Carduus, Centaury, Knapweed, Cinara, 
Cixſium, Lappa maj. Cyanis, &c. 

CAPITAL of a Baſtion, in Fortification, is a 
Line drawn from the Angle of the Polygon to the 
Point of the Baſtion, or from the Point of the Ba- 
ſtion to the Middle of the Gorge. Theſe Capitals 
are from 35 to 40 Fathom long, that is to ſay, 
from the Point of the Baſtion ro the Place where 
the rwo Demigorges meer. 

CAPITAL Line: See Line. 

CAPITAL, or Chapitel, or Chapiter, ſignifies in 
Architecture the Top of a Pillar; and this is diffe- 
rent, according to the different Orders. 

CAPITE, is a Tenure that holds immediately 
of the King, as of his Crown, be ir by Knight- 
ſervice or Soccage, and nor of any Honour, Caſtle 
or Mannor. 

CAPITULUM, in Botanicks, is the Head or 
Flowring Top of any Plant, being compoſed of 
many Flowers and Threads (or Stamina) cloſely 
connected in a Globous, Circular or Diſcous Fi 
gure; as the Flowers of Blew- bottles, Scabiim, 
Carduw, Ec. | 

CAPONNIERE, in Fortification, is a covered 
Lodgment of about 4 or 5 Foot broad, encom- 
paſſed with a little Paraper of above two Foot 
high, which ſerves to ſupport the diverſe Planks 
laden with Earth. | 

This Lodgment is large enough to contain 15 
or 26 Soldiers, and is uſually placed upon the Ex- 
tremity of 1he Counterſcarp, having ſometimes ſe- 
veral little Embraſures made therein, commonly 
called Mardreſſes. 
Glacis, ot in dry Moats. 

CAPRI Salt antes, is the Term for a fiery Me- 
teor or Exhalation which ſometimes appears in the 
Atmoſphere, and is not fired in a ſtrait Line, but 
with Inflexions or Windings in and out. 

CAPEOLARIA Faſa, in an Animal Body, are 
2 as twine about like the Capreoli or Tendrils of 

ines. 

CAPREOLUS, in Botany, is the Claſp or Ten- 
dril, by which the Vines and ſuch like creeping 
Plants faſten themſelves to thoſe things which are 
deſigned to ſupport them. 

CAPREOLATÆ Plante, are ſuch Plants as 
turn, wind and climb along the Surface of the 
Ground, by Means of their Capreoli or Tendrils ; 
as Gourds, Melons, Cucumbers &c, 


% 


They are generally on the 


= 


CAPRICORN, the Goat, one of the Zodiacy 
Signs marked thus, W: Through the firſt Degree 


| of ir, the Southern Tropick, or the Tropick gf 


Capricern paſſes at 23*. 30l. Diſtance from the E. 
quator. 

CAPSTAN, or as the French write it Cabaſtay; 
others Capſtand, of a Ship, is of two kinds, the 
Main Capſtan, and the Feer Capſtan 

The Main Capftan is that Piece of Timbet 
which is placed next behind the Main Maſt, ir 
Foot or lower End ſtandeth in a Step, on the lower 
Deck; and its Head is between the two upper 
Decks. Its ſeveral Parts are thus called; the 
ſmalleſt Part of it the Spind/e ; the Brackets ſe 
unto the Body of the Capſtan cloſe under the 
Barrs, they call the Phelps. The main Subftance 
or Poſt of the whole Piece is the Barrel, 

-which the Barrs go The Pawl is a Piece of Iron 
bolred to one End of the Beams of the Deck, cloſ 
ro the Body of the Capſtan, ro ſtop the Cop 
from turning back; and this Stoppage they cill 
Pawling the Capfian, The Uſe of the Capſtan is to 
weigh the Anchors, ro hoiſe up, or irike down T 
Maſts, to heave any weighty thing, or to ſtrain 3. 
ny Rope that requireth a main force. | 

The Feer Capſtan is placed in the ſame manner 
as the Main Capſtan , between the Main-Maft 
and the Fore - Maſt, and its Uſe is chiefly to heave 
upon the Feer Rope (which ſee) or to heave 
upon the Viol, to hold off by when the An. 
chor is weighing. 

The Terms belonging to the Uſe of the canau 
are, Come wp Capſtan, that is, ſlack the Cable which 
you heave by; in which Senle alſo they ſay, Launch 
out the Caplan ; Pawl the Capftan, is ſtop d it from 
going back, as wasabove hinted, 

CAPSULA Cemmuns, of Glifſon, is a Mem- 
brane proceeding from the Peritonæum, and includ- 
ing both the Porus Bilariu and the Vena Pertæ in 
the Liver, 

CAPSULA Seminals, in Botany, is the Caſ+ or 
Hun that holds the Seed of any Plant. 

CAPSULE Atrabilariæ, the ſame with the Res 
nes Succentuariati : Which ſee. 

CAPSULE Seminales, in Anatomy, are the 
extreme Cavities of the Veſſels which convey the 
Semen in an Animal Body ; they are dilated like 
little Coffers, which by two ſmall Holes emit the 
Semen received from the Tefticles into the little 
Seminary Bladders, that it may either be preſery- 
ed there againſt the time of Coition, or be te- 
duced into Blood by the Lymphetick Veſſels 
Blanchard: See Teftes and Teſticle. 

CAPTION, when a Commiſſion is executed, 
and the Commiſſioner's Names ſubſcribed and re- 
turned, thar is called the Caption, 

CAPUT Moertuum, is that thick dry Matter that 
remains after Diſtillation of any thing, but of Mi- 
nerals eſpecially; and very commonly it denotes 
only that which remains of Vitriol in its Diſtil- 
lation, which they call Colcorhar Vitrioli: See 
Earth and Terra Damnata. This Caput Mortuum, 
though in ſome Caſes there be but little, if any, 
Active Principle left in it, yet is never pure, 
the Colcothar Vitrioli, if expoſed to the Air, will 
turn into Vitriol again. | 2 

CARAT: A Carat of Gold is properly the 
Weight of 24 Grains or one Scruple ; ſo that 24 
Carats make an Ounce; | 
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If an Ounce of Gold be fo pure, chat in its Pu- 


ation with Antimony, or otherwiſe) it loſes 
per a0 TP tis then ſaid ro be Gold of 24 Ca- 
g „If it loſe one Carat, tis then Gold of 23 Ca- 
* and if it loſe two Carats in Purification, tis 
"alle Gold of 22 Carats, &c. Bur perhaps tliere 
e no ſuch thing as Gold of 24 Carats, for it will 
1115 ſome ſmall Portion of Silver or Copper, pu- 
ily it as long as you will. 

N A CARAT of Diamonds, Pearls, or Precious Stones, 
oh 37 Nb Ne LATIN, eh blaſting of the 

BU „is the blaſtin 
3 of Trees or Plants, either by 
exceſlive Heat, whereby the Texture of the Fibres 
of che Vegetable are ſo diſſolved, that its Pores 
become wholly changed; or elſe by exceſſive 
Cold, which compreſſes its Fibres 1o, that rhe 
Pores thereby are ſhut up, and leave no Paſſage for 
b IR BUNC 135 the ſame with Anthrax. 

CARCASS, is an Iron Caſe or hollow Capacity | 
about the Bigneſs of a Bomb, ſometimes made all 
of Iron (except two of three Holes through which 
the Fire is to blaze) and ſometimes made only of 
Iron Bars or Hoops, and then covered over with 
Pirched Cloth, Hemp, &c. and filled with ſeveral 
kinds of Materials for firing of Houſes : They are 
thrown out of Mortar Pieces, like Bombs, into Be- | 
reped Places, c. 

2 CARCINODES, a Tumour reſembling a Can - 
cer. Blanchard. NE, 

CARCINOMA, Carcinu, or Cancer, is a Tu- 
mour that ariſes round, hard, livid, painful; at 
the Beginning as big as a Pea, but afrerwards irs 
furrounded with great ſwelling Veins, which re- 
ſemble the Feet of a Crab (though not always) 
whence the _ 3 

CARD : See Chard. | 

CARDIACA, is a Suffocation of the Heart from 
a Polypus F =", 5TH 2 FRO. ; 

CARDIA „a Cordial, is a Medicine 
which (as they formerly thought) corroborates the 
Heart; but it rather only puts the Blood into a fine 
gentle Fermentation, whereby the Spirits formerly 
decayed are repaired and invigorated, ſo that the 
Blood, by conſequence, circulates more eaſily and 
brisk ly. 

CARDIACUS Plexus, is a Branch of the eighth 
Pair of Nerves or the Par Vagum, which about the 
firſt or ſecond Rib, is ſent from its defcending 
Trunks, and is beſtowed upon the Heart and its 
Appenaape. 

CARDIALGIA, is a gn2wing Pain ſometimes 
felt in the Scrobiculus Cords ; or, as Blanchard ſaith, 
; GARDE Glens e the Heart-burn- 
ing, is a Gnawing or Contraction of the Nerve 
called Par Vagum, and the Intercoſtal implanted in 
te Stomach, proceeding from a pungent vellicat- 
ing Matter in the Ventricle; ſo that the Heart be- 
ng ſtrairened and contracted by Confent with the 
nc, cron ſomerimes a ſwooning away. 

Winds or Points, are the South, 
Weſt, North and Eaſt Points of the Compaſs; and 
alſo the Equinoctial and Solſtitial Points of the E- 
Ciptick, are called the 4 Cardinal Points. 

, CARDINAL Sigus, arc thoſe Signs of the Jo- 
wack called Ar ies, Libra, Cancer and Capricorn, 

CAR DIOGMOS, the ſame with Cardiaglia. 

, CAREEN: A Ship is ſaid ro be brought to a 

een, when the moſt Parr of her Lading, Ge. 


* 


deipg aten out, there is laid by her Side another 


Ship or Veſſel lower than her, unto which ſhe is | 


haled down as low as Occaſion requires, as to the 
th or 5th Strake, and there kept by the Weight 
of Ballaſt, Ordinance, &c. as well as by Ropes, 
Jeſt it ſhould ſtrain her Maſts too much, Tis done 
with a Deſign to trim her Sides or Bottom, ro 
caulk her Seams, or to mend any thing that is at 


fault under Water: And from hence it a Ship lie 


on one Side much when ſhe fails, they ſay She {ails 
on the Careen: 

CARIATIDES : See Caryatide . 

CARIES, is the Corruption of a Bone from the 
continual Afflux of vicious Humours, or from their 
Acrimony and Malignity, or from a Bruiſe that 
ſome way affects the Bones, or from ſharp Medi- 
cines, Se. Blanchard. 

CARINA, is a Term uſed both by the Anato- 
miſts for the firſt Rudiments of the entire Vertebræ, 
as they appear in a Chicken's Embryo while tis in 
the Shell, becauſe ir is crooked in the Form of rhe 
Keel of a Ship. And alſo the Botaniſts for the ſame 
Reaſon uſe the Word Carina, to expreſs the lower 
Petalum of a Papillionaceous Flower. The Leaves 
alſo of the Aſphodelis they ſay are Carinated. 

CARLING Niees, are thoſe Timbers which go 
athwart the Ship from her Sides to the Hatch- 
way, and which bear up the Deck on both Sides, 

CARLINGS, are Timbers in a Ship lying Fors 
and Aft along from one Beam to another; on theſe 
the Ledges reſt, on which the Planks of the Deck 
are made faſt. All the Carlings have their Ends 
let into the Beams, which is called Culvertail. 

CARMINATIVE Medicines, are Remedies 
that diſpel or diſcuſs Wind, either by appeaſing 
the Fermentations that occaſion it, or by making 
ir chin and opening the Pores that it may be ex- 
pelled. Blanchard. 

CARNATION, is a Term in Painting, ſigni- 
fy ing ſuch Parts of an Human Body as are drawn 
naked, without any Drapery, or which expreſs t 
bare Fleſh ; and when this is done Natural, 550 
and Strong, and is well coloured, they lay of the 
Painter, that his Carnation is very good. 

CARNEL. The Building of Ships firſt with their 
Timbers and Beams, and after bringing on their 
Planks is called Carne Mork, to diftinguiſh it from 
Clinch-M/ork, Thoſe Veſſels alſo which go with 
M*rzen-Sails inſtead of Main-Sails, are by ſome 
called Carnels. | 

CARNIVOROUS Animals, arc ſuch as feed 
on Fleſh wholly or chiefly. . 

CARNOSITY, is a more than ordinary Fleſui- 
neſs in any Part of the Body. | 

CARNOUS, Fleſhy ; whence the Membrane 
Caingſa or Panniculus Carnoſus takes irs Name, 
. 1 is a Fleſhy Membrane covering the whole 

ody. | 
CARO, the Fleſh of an Animal Body, is by Ana- 
tomiſts defined to be a Similar and Fibrous Patt, 
ſoft and thick: They account ir Five. fold; 1 Muf- 
cular, Fiſtular or Fibrous, as is the Subſtance of 
the Heart and other Muſcles. 2, Parenchymous, as 
the Lungs, Liver and Spleen were thought to bs 
by the Ancients : Bur fince the uſe of Glaſſes, tit 
plainly diſcovered, that there is no ſuch thing as a 
Parenchyma, properly (peaking, bur that all the HH. 
ſcera, as well as other Parts of the Body, are Vaſca- 
lar, and nothing but a Plexus or Net-work of ſmall 
Veſſels and Canals. They call the Fleſh of cke 
Stomach and Guts, 3. Viſcerous ; and they reckon 


| a Fourth fort, which they call Glanduleus; as is 
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that of the Pancreas, the Tonſils, the Breaſts, Sc. 
And, 5. They call the Fleſh of the Lips, Gums, 
of the Glans of the Penis, &e. Spurious, as being 
of a different Conſtirution from all the reſt, 

CARO, a Botanick Word for the Pulp, Fleſh or 
ſoft Subſtance contained within any Plant or its 
Fruit; ſuch as the Pulp of Ca, Tamarinds, 
Prunes, Cc. | 
_ CAROTIDE", are Arteries in an Animal Body 
ſo called; they ſpring from the aſcending Trunk 
of the Aorta or great Artery at the fame Place 
nearly where the Subclavian Arteries ariſe ; here 
the Trunk begins to be divided into two Branches, 
which are theſe Carorides ; they aſcend directly 
upwards (though the Right ſometimes ariſes from 
the right Subclavian) and at their riſe are ſuſtained 
by the Thymus; then having beſtowed T wigs on 
the Larynx, Tongue, the Muſcles of rhe Os Hy- 
oides, and the adjacent Glands, they paſs up on 
each Side by the Sides of the Wind- Pipe to the Fau- 
cet, together with the Internal Jugular Vein, and 
there are ſubdivided into the External and Internal 
Branches. 

The External is ſmaller, and is diſperſed into all 
the Muſcles of the Cheeks, Forehead, Temples, 
Lips and in general, through all the outer Parts of 
the Head and Face. 

The Internal, which is larger, ſends firſt ſome 
more Twigs to the Laux, Tongue, and fo al- 
{o to the Glands behind the Ears, and the ſpongy 
Parts of the Palate and Nole : Then it entreth the 
upper Jaw, and beſtows a ſmall ſlip on the Root 
of each Tooth (as the External did on the Roots 
of the Teeth of the lower Jaw) whereby —_ 
Humours flowing in upon them, ſometimes cauſe 
a very painful I ooth ach. The remainder of it 
climbs upon the Skull, being about its Baſis divi- 
ded into two Branches; the 4% and hinder where- 
of having ſenr one ſlip to the inner Muſcles of the 
Neck, and another through the Hole of the up- 

rmoſt Vertebra into the Membrane that invelts 


the Spinal Marrow, a'cending further enters the 


Skull at the Hole by which the ſixth Pair of Nerves 
{commonly ſo called) comes out, and creeping a 
long the Dura Mater, ends near its Sinus (which 
yet ſome ſay it enters.) The larger Branch, tend- 
ing upwards, is carried through the bony Channel 
in the Wedge- like Bone, with a winding Duct to 
the Sella Euina ; at whoſe Baſis, after it hath 
ſent out a I wig on each Side into the Dura Mater, 
it opens it ſelf into many ſmall Slips, which being 
interwoven with thoſe of the Cervical Artery (a- 
bovementioned) make the Rete Mirabile, which 
1s more obſervable in Beaſts than in Men, yer it 
is not all ſpent on the ſaid Slips, but perforating 
the Dura Mater, it enters the Pia Mater with two 
notable Branches, which being divided into very 
ſmall Twigs, are mingled with thoſe of the Cer- 
vical Artery, with which they paſs our of the Skull 
and accompany the Spinal Marrow even to the 
Loins, Atrerwards it ſends a ſmall Branch thro' 
the ſecond Hole of the Wedge-like Bone with the 
Optick Nerve, out of the Skull ro the Eye: And 
yer {till ſupplying more T'wigs to the Subſtance of 
the Brain and Pia Mater, and being united with 
ſome other Twigs of the Cervical Artery, it makes 
the Plexus Choroides. 

CARPIA, is a Tent that is put into a Wound 
or Ulcer to cleanle it. 

CARPUS, commonly Brachiale, the firſt Part 
of the Falm of the Hand : Heſchyus calls it that 


| 


Part of the Arm which is betwixt the lowermoſ 


Part of the Cubit and the Hand, or the Wriſt; 1 
conſiſts of eight ſmall Bones, with which the Cu. 
bir is joined to the Hand. Blanchard, 

CARRIAGE of a greet Gun, is the Frame 9 
Timber on which a Piece of Ordnance is laid 
fixed, and mounted. The common Proportion i; 
Z of the Length of the Gun for the Carriage, the 
Wheels ; of the Length of the Piece in Height, and 
4 times the Diameter of the Bore of the Gun, gives 
the Depth of the Planks at the Fore- end, in the 
Middle 3+. 

CARTILAGE, is a white Part, drier and hy. 
der than a Ligament, and ſofter than a Bone; it 
is by ſome faid ro be a Similar and Spermatick 
Parr, bur fally ; for it's no more made of 
than any other Parts; it renders Articulation more 
ealy, and defends ſeveral Parts from the Injuries 
from abroad, In aged Perſons the Cartilages com. 
monly grow Bony. 

They have a Membrane juſt like the Periofieyn, 
and 'ris indeed but a Continuation of it. : 

CARTOUCHE, the ſame with Careridge, 

CARTRIDGES, or Cartbrages, are Caſes of 
Paper, or as now they are uſually made for the 
King's Ships, to prevent Danger from Fire in « 
Gun not well ſpunged, of Parchment ; fitted ex- 
act!y to the Bore of a Piece of Ordnance, and 
containing its due Charge of Powder. There ae 
alſo Tin Cartridges, in which the Paper or Parch- 
ment ones are both formed and carried, | 

CARUNCULEZ Myrtiiformes, are the Wrink: 
lings of rhe Orifice of the Vagina, or Membranous 
Inequalities, not to be reckoned in any certain 
Number, which in Women with Child, and af- 
ter Child-birth are fo obliterated, that they are 
altogether imperceptible ; there are for the moſt 
part four of them. B/anchard. 

CARUNCULEZ Oculi, are Glandules placed 
at each great Corner of the Bye, which ſeparate 
Moiſture for moiſtening the Eyes, the ſame with 
Tears, which afterwards by the Punta Lachryme 
lia, placed in the Bone of the Noſe, are diſchatg- 
ed into the Noſtrils. Theſe are called Caruncuis 
Lachrymales by ſome. 

CARUNCULZE Papilares, are Ten little By 
dies that are in the Reins and Kidneys ; they are 
properly little Bundles, which ariſe from the cen» 
tring together of a great many ſmall Channels, 
which the Reins are in a great meaſure made up 
of ; and thoſe receive the Serum from the little 
DuRui's, and convey it into the Plevs. Blanchard, 

CARUS, is a Sleep, wherein the Perſon affected 
being pulled, pinched and called, ſcarce ſhews any 
ſign of either hearing or feeling; it is without 2 
Fever, greater than a Lethargy, and leſs than 
Apoplexy. Blanchard, Y 

CARYATIDES; an Order of Pillars in Archi- 
tecture in the Form of the Bodies of Women with 
their Arms cut off, and cloathed in a Garment 
down to their Feet: Thele Figures do ſupport tht 
Entablature. There are ſome Columns of this Ot, 
der in the famous Building at Bourdeaux, calle 
the Tutelles, and in the great Hall of the Sm 
Guards at the Louvre in Pars ; where four Cary# 
tides moron a Gallery enriched with Ornaments 
very well cur. | 
The riſe of this Order of Pillars was this; Tif 
Inhabitants of Carya in Peloponneſus did once tea 
checouſly join with the Perſians againſt their o 


Country; but the Crecians got the Battle, 2 
f 
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rut all the Male Inhabitants of Caya to the Sword, 


reducing the City ro Aſhes. The Women they 
took Capti ves, and carried in Triumph: And the 
more to perpetuate the Memory of this baſe Acti- 
on, they would not permit theſe Women ever to 
ur off their Triumphal Veſtments; bur ordered 
the Architects of thoſe times to I 7 them in 
that dreſs, as ſupporting the heavy Weight of their 
Edifices, inſtead of uſual Columns, 

Ihe Perſick Order of Pillars had much the ſame 
Original: Which ſee, Vitruv. lib. 2. c. 1. 

CASCABELL, is the hindermoſt round Knob 


| or the utmoſt part of the Breech of a Piece of Ord- 


ce. 
"CASCADE, an Italian Word, ſignify ing a fall 
of Water, whether Natural or Artificial. 
CASCAN, in Fortification, is a certain Hole or 
hollow Place in Form of a Well, trom whence a 
Gallery dug in like manner under Ground is con- 
rey d, to give Air to the Enemy's Mine. Some 


of theſe Caſcans are more hollow than others, be- 


rg uſually made in the Retrenchment of the Plat- 
form rar the Wall. 

CASEMATE, in Fortification, ſometimes is the 
Well with its ſeveral Subreraneous Branches or 
Paſſages dug in the Paſſage of the Baſtion till the 
Miner 1s heard at work, and Air given to the 
Mine. 

Alſo a certain Vault made of Maſon's Work, 
in that Part of the Flank of a Baſtion which is 
next the Curtain, on purpoſe to fire upon the Ene- 
my, and to defend the Face of the oppoſite Ba- 
ſtion of the Moat. 

Sometimes it conſiſts of 3 Plat. forms one above 
another, the Terreplan of the Baſtion being the 
higheſt. Behind the Parapet, which fronts along 
the Line of the Flank, there are Guns placed la- 
den with Cartridges of ſmall Shot to ſcour along 
the Ditch; and theſe are covered from the Ene- 
my's Batteries by Earth-works Faced or Lined 
with Wall, and are called Orilons or Epaulments. 
This is the beſt Defence a Place can have. 

CASERN, in Fortification, is a little Room, or 
Lodgment, or Building, erected between the Ram 
part and the Houles of Fortified Towns, ro ſerve 
25 Appartments or Lodgings for the Soldiers of the 
Garriſon, to eaſe the Garriſon : There are uſually 
2 Beds in each Caſern for ſix Soldiers to lie 3 and 
3; bur the 3d part being always on the 
Guard, there are but 4 left in the Caſern, 2 in a 
Bed; 


CASE-SHOT, is when Musket Bullets, Stones, 


old Pieces of Iron, &c, are put up into Cafes and 
ſo ſhor out of great Guns. Tis chiefly uſed at 
Sea to clear the Enemy's Decks when they are 
full of Men. 5 | 

CASKETS (in a Ship) are ſmall Strings made 
of Sinner, and faſtened ro the upper Part of the 
Yards in little Rings (which they call Grommezs,) 
Their uſe is to faſten the Sail- ro irs Yard when 
tis to be furl'd up. The biggeſt and longeſt of 
theſe is in the middle of the Yard, juſt between 
Der, and is called the Breaſt Caslet. | 

CASSIOPEA, or Caſſiopzia, the Name of one of 
the Conſtellations of the fix d Stars in the Northern 
Hemiſphere, conſiſting of 25 Stars, and is placed 
* to the Great Bear on the other ſide the Pole 

ar, 

CAST A Point of Traverſe, in Navigation, ſigri- 
hes to tick down on a Chart the Point of the Com- 
pals any Land bears from you, or to find on what 


Point the Ship bears at any inſtant, or what Way 
the Ship has made. | 
CASTOR, a fix d Star of the ſecond Magni- 
rude in Gemini, whoſe Longitude is 105*. 41'. La- 
titude 10%, 2“. g 
CASTOR and Pollux, are two Meteors which 
ſomerimes in a great Storm ar Sea appear ſticking 


to fome part of the Ship; in the ſhape of Balls 
of Fire. Sometimes one is ſeen, and then tis call'd 


Helena; both of them are by ſome call'd Tynda- 
rides. t 

CASTOR and Pollux, a Conſtellation of the 
fix'd Stars; the ſame with Gemini, being one of 
the 12 Signs of the Zodiack. | 

CASU Conſimili, is a Writ of Entry, granted 
where the Tenant by Curteſy, or Tenant by term 
of Life, or for the Life of another, doth alien in 
Fee, or in Tail, or for the Term of another's Life. 

CASU Proviſo, is a Writ of Entry given by the 
Statute of Glouceſter, in caſe where a Tenant in 
Dower alieneth in Fee, or for term of Life, or in 
Taile, and lieth for him in Reverſion againſt the 


i Alienance. 


CATABIBAZON, the Dragon's Tail is fo call'd 
becauſe ir goes exactly againſt the Dragon's Head. 
CATACATHARTICKS, are Medicines that 


purge down wards. 


CATACAUSTICKS, or Cauſticks by Reflection. 


Suppoſe an infinite number of Rays as B 4 
B M, BD, proceeding from the radiating Point 
B, and reflected at the Curve 4 M O, ſo that the 
Angles of Incidence be ſtill equal to thoſe of Re- 


flection; the Curve H FN to which the reflected 


Rays are Tangents continually (or which conti- 
nually touches the Productions of them A H, M EF, 
D N) is called the Cauſtick by Reſiection. Or it 
will amount to the ſame thing, if one ſays, that the 
Catacauſtick Curve is that which is formed by join- 
ing the Points of Concourſe of the ſeveral reflected 
Rays. Let the reflected Ray H A be produced 
to J, and rake AI = AB, and ſuppoſe the Curve 
IL K. deſcribed by the Evolution (ſee the Word 
Evolution) of the Cauſtick HFN, beginning at the 
Point I. Again, ſuppoſing the incident and reflect. 
ed Rays BM, mF infinitely near to the incident 


| and reflected B M, MF; and drawing out FM 
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to 1, on the Centers E, B, let the little Arches 
O, MR be deſcribed. Theſe things premiſed, 
"Tis evident, 

1. That the little Triangles MO m, MR m 
are always ſimilar and equal. For the Angles 
at O and R are Right ones; and the Angle Rm M, 
Fm D are equal from the Suppoſition of the Angles 
of Incidence and Reflection, and Fm D Om M. 
as being vertically oppoſite; and the Hypothenuſe 
Mm is alſo common to both Triangles : there- 
fore they are ſimilar and equal, and Om always 
= Rm. 

2. Tis clear that Om is the Increment of 
L M, and Rm the Increment of B M, and theſe 
Increments are perpetually equal to one another. 
Therefore their reſpective Sums are ſo too; but 
the Sum of all O m (for the Portion A M of the 
reflecting Curve A MD) is ML — TA, and the 
Sum of all RM for the ſame Portion of the 
Curve A M is BM — BA, which are therefore 
equal to one another. 

3. From the Nature of Evolution, the Tangent of 


the Cauſtick, FL is = the Portion of the Curve 


F H the Right line HI, that is FM -- ML 
= AH, HF+14 and ML 14 AH 
+HEF- MF; but ML IA = BM 4, 
and therefore the Portion of the Cauſtick HF 
= BM — BA MF— AH perpetually. That 
is, the Portion of the Canſtick HF formed from 
the reflected Rays of the Curve AM, is equal to 
the Difference of the incident Rays B M, B A, 
added to the Difference of the reflected Rays MF, 
A H. Or, taking any two incident Rays, as B A, 
B M, that Portion of the Cauſtick which is evolved 
while the Ray B A approachethroa Co- incidence 
with B M, 1s = to the Difference of theſe Inci- 
dents -\- the Difference of their reflected Rays. 
Now knowing how to determine the Evoluta of 
any given Curve, the Invention of the Catacau- 
ſtick from thence is eaſy. 


Let the Point C be ar the Evoluta of the re- 
flecting Curve A M, or which is all one, let 
MC be the Radius of the Concavity for the Point 
M; and ſuppoſing the Arch Mm infinitely ſmall, 
let Bm, Cm, Fm be drawn, Farther, upon the 
Centers B, F, let the little Arches MR, MO be 
deſcribed ; and from the Point C, the Perpendicu- 
lars CE, Ce, CG, Cg, to the incident and re- 
flected Rays. The Triangles M Rm, MO m 
are ſimilar and equal, as was fhewn before, and 
MR= MO. Allo the Triangles C E M and 
CGM are ſimilar and equal, and ſo are Cem 


and C g m; forthe Angles at E, e, G, g are right, 


and MC, m C are common, and EMC =6G MC, 
and e m Cg m C (becauſe MC, m C are Nor- 
mals to the Curve by ſuppoſition of the Evolura, 
and the Angles of Incidence and Reflection are 
equal) therefore CE=GC, and Ce = gC, and 


conſequently CE - Ce CG = Cg, that 1 
E Q = SG. Laſtly, the Triangles BM R and 
BE are ſimilar, and ſo are FMO, Fgy 
Now let BM , ME = MG =a; there. 
fore BM+BE = 25 —4; let RM ON 
&, and FM= xg, wherefore FG 2. 

and let it be required to find x, which determine 


the Point F inthe Cauſtick, Then EA = 
7 


and EQ + MR = — alle 
ax 


and SG MO = 1 But by what was fhewn 
before RM = OM, andSG QE; therefore 


oo Pas 


EN RM = SG -|- MO, viz. —— = 


and z — 3a = ya, and x (= MF) = — 


2. E. 1 2) —4, 


Corol, 1. If the incident Rays are parallel, then 

= 4a, For y in this Cale is infinite, and there. 
fore 2y — @ = 2), the Quantity 4 vaniſhing i 
compared with y, 

Corol. 2. If the incident Ray BM touches the 
Curve A MD in M, then a (= ME) is =6; 
and therefore à ( MF) — O)allo : From whence 
it follows, that the given Curve AMO, and the 
Cauſtick touch one another at the Point Mx 

Corol. 3. If the Radius of Concavity MC be 
= o, then again a o, and 3 ; from whence 
it follows, that the Curve A M D and the Cauſtich 
do cur one another at the Point M, and make an 
Angle equal to the Angle of Incidence. 

Corol, 4. If CM be infinite, then a (= ME) 
is infinite likewiſe, and à ( MF) =— ; ard 
in this Cale of rhe infinite Diſtance of the Point c, 
the Arch Mm becomes a Right line. 


Corel, 5. Tis eaſy to apply all this that hs 
been ſaid, when the Curve A M D is convex to 
the Radiating Point B (in which Caſe we (hal 


ay | 
have 4 = * 5 and to ſhew when the te. 


flected Rays will come converging or diverging. 
Corol. 6. When the Curve A MO is a Geome- 
trick Curve, the Cauſtick will be ſo too; tor i 


AM D be a Geometrick Curve, the Evoluta wil 


be ſo too; that is, all the Points C may be Geo- 
metrically determined, and from the Evoluta, the 
Points F of the C uſtick may be Geometrically 
determined alſo, But farther, the Cauſtic upon 
this Suppoſition ſhall always be rectifiable too, for 
Righr-lines may always be found equal to anf 
Portions of it. | 

Corel, 7. Tis plain, that giving any 2 of the 3 
Points B, C, E, that is, the Radiating Point, tht 
Point of the Evoluta, and the Point of the Cauſticl 
the 3d Point ma be determined. 

By this general Theorem and its Corollaries, tit 
Cauſticks of particular Curves are eafily determi- 
ned, however the Rays go, Converging, Divetz 
ing or Parallel; but we will ſuppoſe the ſimplet 
Caſe of parallel Rays, Thus in the common T 
rabola, if the incident Rays are parallel, and cut 
the Ax at Right- angles, that is, are co- incident W 
the Ordinates to that Ax, then we have 3 = ** 
ſo that taking in each reflected Ray the Length of 
24 (a being the reflected Ray intercepted 5 1 
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s m veen the Point of Incidence, and the Point where 
nd te Normal from the Evoluta meets that reflected 
, Ray) by this Means the ſeveral Points of the 
e. Caaſtick will be determined. The Length of the 
M WF Cauftick Curve allo taken from the Vertex of the 
„ WH Parabola (where it begins) to any other Point, 1s 
nes E equal to the Sum of the Incident and reflected 
ax, = Kays. 


N 


As ſuppoſe AM D were the Parabola, whoſe 
Vertex 4, and Ax AK, and AHF were the 
Cauſtick, beginning at the ſame Point; now be- 
cauſe the incident and reflected Rays at the Ver- 
tex are equal to nothing; that is, A B , and 


BA+MF— AH by what was ſhewn before) 


=PM-+ ME, 
In the Circle rhe 
Rays PM being (as 
before) parallel to 
each other, and Nor- 
mal to the Diameter 
AC, we have allo 
/ 4 2 3 &. - Bar fince 
4 : the Evoluta of the 
-Þ Circle is contracted 
"I C inrothe Center; the 
Radius MC being 
biſſected in H, a perpendicular HF to the reflected 
Ray MF gives the point F in the Cauſtick. The 
reflected MF is alſo equal to + the Incident N M 
perperually ; for MC being Sr, and MP = g, 
we have from the ſimilar Triangles MP C, M FH, 


Yr 


| * 5 » 
„:: — 2:3 = —. From hence us clear; thar 
2 2 x 


the Cauſtick rerminares at the point K, biſſecting 
the Radius CB at Right Angles ro AC. Again, 
the Portion of the Cauſtick AF=3M E becauſe 
AF=PM-- MF =3-+;z;z=y 25. But 
theſe hints of Examples may ſuffice, u ithour de- 
ſcending to thoſe of other Curves, which are to be 
done after the ſame manner from the general Theo- 
rems that theſe were, and the Conſtructions lik e- 
wile to be deduc'd, Twould be no difficult mat- 
ter to ſhew alſo what Curves theſe Cauſticks are in 
| every Example : As in the laſt caſe of the Circle, 
* the 3 that the Cauſtick is a Cycloid formed by the Revo- 
nt, the Bi lution of the Circle deſcrib'd upon the Diameter 
tick, HM, along the Quadrant defcrib'd with the Radi- 
us CH. Thar the Cauſtick of the vulgar Semi-cy- 
cloid when the Rays are parallel to the Ax of it, is 
allo a vulgar Cycloid, deſcrib'd by the Revolution 
of a Circle upon the ſame Baſe. Thar the Cauſtick 


es, the 
Prermb 
11yerg* 


implet of a Logarithm Spiral, is the ſame Curve, but 
on Pe- only ſet in a different Poſition; and the like in others. 
nd cut CATACHRESIS, is a Trope in Rhetorick, by 
NW. 


wich Liberty is given to borrow the Name of a 


_ 1 thing, though quite contrary to what it ſhould be, 
th - cauſe it cannor be otherways Expreſs'd ; as when 
d s lay 4 Silver Ink>born 3 here Reaſon demurs at 


AH =o, therefore the Curve AHF(=PM—} 


| 


the Expreſſion ; yer Neceſſity obliges us to make 
uſe of it. Bur perhaps Ink-horn is corrupted from 
Inkern or Inker. 

CATACLIDA, is the Rib called the Subclavian, 

CATACOUSTICES, or Cataphonicks, is the 
Science of Reflected Sounds, or which teaches the 
Doctrine and Properties of Echoes. 

CATADIOPTRICAL Teleſcope, or Reflecting 
Teleſcope : See Teleſcope. 

CATAGMA, is a breaking of Bones, or a Se- 
paration of the Continuum in the hard parts of the 
Body ; which is affected with ſome hard Irſtru- 
ment forcibly impreſſed upon the part; whoſe Dit- 
ferences are taken from the Form, the Parr, and 
ſeveral Accidents, Blanchard. 

CATAGMATICK Medicines, are ſuch as are 
uſed ro help ro Conſolidate Broken Bones. | 

CATALEPSIS, or Catochus, is a Diſeaſe almoſt 
like an Apoplexy, being an Abolition of all the 
Animal Functions; except that the Reſpiration re- 
mains entire, and the Patient preſerves the ſame Ha- 
bir of Body that he had before he fell ſick. Blanchard. 

CATALEPTICE Verſe: See Diſpoſition. 

CA; ALLIS Cats, Nomine Diſtrictienu, is a 
Writ that lieth within a Borough, or within a Houſe, 
for Rent going our of the ſame, and warranteth a 
Man to take the Doors, Windows,orGares for Rent. 

CATALLIS Reddends, is a Writ which lieth 
where Goods being delivered by any Man to keep 
unto a certain Day, and be not upon demand de- 
livered at a Day; and is otherwiſe called, a M7rit 
of detinue. 

_ CATAPASMA, a fragrant Powder which is 
ſomerimes applied ro the Scrobiculous Cords, to 
ſtrengthen the Stomach. 

CATAPHORA, is the ſame with Coma ; they 
only differ in this, that Cataphora is taken as the 
Genus to all ſorts of Stupors that are nor attended 


with a Fever. Blanchard. 


CATAPLASM, is a topical Medicine of the 
conſiſtence of a Pultiſe; it is uſually preſcrib'd two 


ways, either boiled, or without it; the former is 


more frequent, the latter of more efficacy: In the 
former, they are to take ſuch Vegetables as are 
proper, as Roots, Herbs, Seeds, Flowers, Fruits, 
Sc. adding proper Meals, or omitting them; all 
which are boiled up in a convenient quantity of 
Liquor, v. g. Water, Beer, Milk, Honey, Sc. to 
the conſiſtence of a Pultiſe: The latter is prepared 
commonly of Vegatables ſhred ſmall with the infu- 
ſion of ſo much Liquor only as may make it of the 
former Conſiſtence. You may add here Meal, 
Crums of Bread, Oyls, Ointments, as in the for- 
mer ſort of Cataplaſms, Blanchard. 

CATAPTOSIS, is one Symprome of an Epi- 
lepſie, when Men fall ſuddenly ro the Ground. 
Blanchard, 

CATARACT, a Diſeaſe in the Eyes, and is 
twofold, either beginning, as a Suffuſion only, ot 
confirmed, as a Cataract properly fo call'd ; the 
Incipient is but a Suffuſion of the Eye when little 
Clouds, Mores, and Flies ſeem to fly before the 
Eyes; but the confirmed Cataract, is when the Pu- 
pil of the Eye is either wholly or in part covercd, 
and ſhur up with a little thin Skin; fo that the 
Sun- beams have not due admittance to the Eye. 
Blanchard. a 

CATARACT, is a Precipiece in the Channel 
of a River, cauſed by Rocks, or other Obſtacle 
ſtopping the Courſe of its Stream, from whence 
the Water falls with a great noiſe and impetuoſity; 
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as the Cataract, of Nile, Danube, Khine, &c. 


CATARRHUS, is a Defluxion of Humours 
from the Head towards the Parts under it, as the 
Noftrils, Mouth, Lungs, Sc. Some diſtinguiſh it 
by the Name of Loryza, when it falls on the No- 
ſtrils, by that of Bronchus when on the Jaws; and 
by the Word Rhume,when it falls on the Breaſt, 

CATCHES, are thoſe parts of a Clock that 
hold by hooking and catching hold of. 

CA 1 EGORIA and the fame with Predicamen- 

CATEGOREMA Jtum in Logick : See Præ- 
dicament. 

CATENARIA, is the Curve Line which a Rope 
nanging freely between two Points of Suſpenſion 
forms it ſelf iuto. What the Nature of this Curve 
is, was enquired amongſt the Geometers in Gali- 
leis time, but I don't find any thing was done to- 
wards a Diſcovery till in the Year 1690, Fame? 
Bernoulli publiſhed it as a Problem; which, about 
two Months after, Leibnitz declared he had found 
out, and would communicate within the Year : 
In December, 1690, Fohn the Brother of Fames 
Bernoulli communicated an Inveſtigation of it to the 
Editors of the Acta Eruditorum, which was pub- 
liſh'd afterwards une 1691, This Catenary or 
Eunicular he faith he found not to be truly Geome- 
trical, but of the Mechanical Kind, becauſe its 
Nature cannot be expreſſed by a determinate Alge- 
braick Equation ; bur Leibnie t gives its Conſtructi- 
on Geometrically, In the Year 1697, the Month 
of Auguſt, Dr. 1 publiſhed a Method of In- 
veſtigation of the former and ſome other new Pro- 
perties of this Curve which you will find there, 
from whence this Method of finding the general 
Property of the Catenaria is taken. 

1. Suppoſe a Line heavy and flexible, the two 
Fxtreams of which Fand D are firmly fixed in thoſe 
Points; by its weight it is bent into a certain Curve 
FAD, which is call'd the C:tenaran, 


2. Let BD and h 4 be parallel to the Hort 
zon, A B perpendicular to B D, and D / paral- 
jel ro A B, and the Points B infinitely near to 
each other. From the Laws of Mechanicks any 3 
Powers in £quilibrio are to one another, as the 
Lines parallel ro the Lines of their direction (or in- 
clined in any given Angle) and terminated by their 
mutual Concourſes. Henceif Dd expreſſes the ab- 
ſolure Gravity of the Particle D d (as it will if we 
allow the Chain to be every way uniform) then O 
will expreſs that Part of the Gravity that acts per 
pendicularly upon O d, and by the Means of which 
this Particle endeavours to reduce it ſelf ro a Ver- 
tical Poſition ; ſo that if this Lineola 4, be con- 
ſtant, the perpendicular Action of Gravity upon 
the Parts of the Chain will be conſtant too, and 
may therefore be expreſſed by any given Right 
Line a. Farther, the Lineola D will exprels 


| the Force which acts againſt that Cenatus of the 


Particle D 4 (by which it endeavours to reſtore 
ir ſelf into a Poſition perpendicular to the Horizon) 
and hinders it from doing ſo : This Force proceed; 


trom the ponerous Line D A drawing according 
to the Direction D d, and is (cæteri paribus) — 
portional to the Line DA, which is the Cauſe of ir 
Suppoling the Curve FAD; therefore as before 
whoſe Vertex (the loweſt Point of the Catena) 
A, ax is AB, Ordinate BD, Fluxion of the Ax 
D /\ = Bb, Fluxion of the Ordinate 4%, the Re. 
lation of theſe two Fluxions is thus, viz. 4%: 
Dd :: a : DOA Curve; whichis the Fundamen. 
ral Property of the Curve, and may be thus expreſ. 
ſed (put ing AB = x, and BD = y, and AD =) 


ax 


CATHARPINGS, are ſmall Ropes in a Ship 
running in little Blocks from one Side of the 
Shrouds to the other near the Deck, they belon 
only to the Main-Shrouds and Fore-Shreuds 
Their uſe is to force the Shrouds taught, for the 
eaſe and ſafety of the Maſts when the Ship rowls; 
3 * wr — _ ſerting on of the Puttocks of 
the Shrouds, bur there they do no 
ar are mow faſt. F Rr Rm 

ATHARTICEK, is a purging Medicine whi 
cleanſes the Stomach, hs and aro > 
is vitious and heterogeneous in the Blood, and 
throws it into the Common-Shore of the Guts 
Blanchard, See Purgatio & Vomitorium. 

CATHEMERI A Febrs, the ſame with a g. 
tidian, 
_ CATHETER, is a Fiſtulous Inſtrument which 
is thruſt up the Yard into the Bladdetr, to provoke 
Urine when irs ſuppreſſed by the Stone ; or into 
whoſe Cavity an Inſtrument called Iinerarium is 
thruſt to find our the Stone in the Bladder, that 
then the Sphincter of the Bladder may be ſhown, 
and an Inciſion be made in the Perinæum. 

CATHETERISMUS, is the Adminiſtration or 
Operation of injecting any thing into the Bladder 
by a Catheter or a Syringe. 


CATHETI, in a Right-angled Triangle, ate 


| the Sides including the Right-angle, If it be in 


the Singular Number, Catheras. 

CATHETUS, it figuifies the Perpendicular or- 
ly, the other Leg being called the Baſe Alſo C«- 
thetus, iu Catoptricks, ſignifies a Line drawn from 
the Point of Reflection perpendicular to the Plane 
of the Glaſs, 

 CATHETUS, in Architecture, is taken for 2 
Line ſuppoſed directly to traverſe the Middle of 
a Cylindrical Body, as of a Baliſter or Column. 
In the Tonick Chapiter it is alſo a Line falling per- 
pendicularly, and paſſing through the Center ot 
Eye of the Voluta, 

CATHETUS of Incidence, is a Right Line 
drawn from a Point of the Object, perpendicular 
to the Reflecting Line. 

CATHETUS of Reflection, or Cathetus of tht 
Eye, is a Right Line drawn from the Eye perpen- 
dicular to the Reflecting Line. 

CATHYPNIA, a deep or profound Sleep; 
ſuch as Men are in by taklng Opiates, or by Le 
thargy, Ec. 

CATO-CATHARTICK Medicines, are ſuch 
as work downwards, and purge by Stool on): 
Theſe are called alſo Catoretichs. 

CATOCHE, the ſame with Catalepfir. 

C4TOPSIS, the ſame with Myop1a. 

CATOPTRICKS, is that Part of the Science ot 


Optichs which treats of Reflex«wiſion, and 2 
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the Laws and Properties of Reflexion. 
CATORETICKS, the ſame with Catharticks. 
CATT or Catt-Head, a large Piece of Timber 
ſo called in a Ship; 'tis faſtened alofr over the 
Hawſe, having at one End two Shivers, in which 
is reeved a Rope with a Block, and at the End of 
the Rope a large Hook, which is called the Catr- 
Heok,: Its uſe is to triſe up the Anchor from the 
Hawſe to the Top of the Fore- aſtle, where there 15 
faftened a Stopper (i. e. a Piece of Rope ſpliced in- 
to it) at the Anchor, which ſerves to hitch the 
Hook of this Catt- Rope into the Ring of the An. 


chor. 

CATT-HOLES, in a Ship, are Holes in her 
stein above the Gun-Room Port, and through 
them, by Means of a Stem: faſt (that is, ſome Fa- 
ſtenings behind the Stern) to which a Cable or 
Hawſer is brought, a Ship (upon Occaſion) is heav- 
ed a- ſtern. 

CAVALIER, ir Fortification is a Heap or Maſs 
of Earch raiſed in a Fortreſs, to lodge the Connon 


for ſcouring the Field, or oppoſing a Commanding 
Work. Theſe Cavaliers are ſometimes of a Round, | 
ſometimes of a Square Figure, the Top being 
bordered with a Parapet to cover the Cannon 


therein mounted, There muſt be 12 Foot between 
Cannon and Cannon; and if they are raiſed on 
the Encloſure of any Place, whether in the Mid- 
dle of rhe Curtin, or in the Gorge or Baſtion, 
are generally 15 or 18 Foot high above the Terre- 
plan of the Ramparr. 

A Cavalier is ſometimes called a Double Baſtion, 
and is deſigned to overlook the Enemy s Batteries, 
and ro ſcour their Trenches. 

CAVA VENA ; the greateſt Vein in the Body 

deſcends from the Heart; ſo called from its great 
Cavity, and into it, as into a common Channel, 
do all rhe leſſer Veins, except the Pulmonary, em- 
aid to be in the Liver; for by irs Capillaries ir 
receives the Blood that is tranſcolated through the 
Glandulous Parenchyma of the Liver, from the 
Capillaries of the Porta, and by its aſcending 
Trunk conveys it to the Heart. Theſe Capilla- 
ties emptying all the Blcod exhauſted our of the | 
Liver into the Cava, it is preſently divided into 
the Aſcending and Deſcen ding Trunk, The Aſcen- 
ding enters the Diaphragm and goes up the Thorar, 
The Deſcending Trunk is ſomewhat narrower than 
the Aſcending, and paſſes down along with rhe 
great Artery, continuing undivided till the fourth 
Vertebra of the Loins. Bur in the mean time ſends 
torth divers Branches from irs Trunk, as the Ve- 
xe Adipoſe, Emulgents, Spermaticks, Lumbares ; 
All theſe Veins being ſent forth of rhe Trunk, by 
the time it is come to the fourth Vertebra of the 
Loins, where it turns to behind the Arteria Mas- 
na, above or before which ir had thus far 2 
ed, and is then divided into equal Branches, called 
lliaci, becauſe they paſs over the Os ion, Qc. as 
they godown to rhe Thighs. 

This Vein carries nothing ro the Liver, bur re- 
cewes the Blood from thence, carrying it, and 
What it receives from its other Branches into the 
Right Ventricle of the Heart, that it may be there 
ww improved and inſpirited. 

CAUDA Lucida, the Lion's Tail, a fix'd Star 
: the firſt Pe. tr. whoſe Longitude is 167®, 

„ Latitude 12. 161. Right Aſcenſion 173, 9/. 
CAVIN, in La iS * — * 4 


fert favour the Approaches to a Fortreſs, fo that | 


| made by a Carte. 


one may advance therein under Covert towards 
the Enemy's, as it were in a Trench. If it be with- 
in Musket- not, tis a Place of Arms ready made 
ro Hand ; and a Convenience for opening the 
Trenches out of Fear of the Enemy's Shot. 

CAULEDON, is the breaking of Bones acroſs, 
when the Parts of the Bones are ſo ſeparate that 
they will not lie direct. 

CAULIFEROUS Herbs or Plants, amongſt the 
Boraniſts, are ſuch as have a true Caulz or Stalk, as 
a great many have nor. 

CAULIS, is in Botany the Stalk of any Herb, 
or the Stem or Trunk of a Tree. | 

CAUSA Matrimonis prælocuti, is a Writ which 
lieth in Caſe where a Woman giveth Lands to a 
Man in Fee-ſimple, to the Intent he ſhall marry 
her, and refuſeth ſo to do in reaſonable time, being 
required thereunto by the Woman. 

CAUSAL Propoſitions, are thoſe that contain 
two Propofitions joined together by Conjunction 
of the Cauſe (becauſe, or to the end that) as, 
Woe to the Rich, becauſe they have their Felicity 
in thy World. The Wicked are advanced, to the 


end, that falling from on high, their fall may be the 


= reater, 


CASUALITY, is the Action or Power of a 


Cauſe in producing irs Effect. 

CAUSAM nobs fipnifices, is a Writ which li- 
eth to a Mayor of a Town, or City, &c. that for- 
merly by the King's Writ, being commanded to 
give Seiſin unto the King's Grantee of any Lands 
or Tenements, doth delay ſo to do, willing him to 
ſhew Cauſe why he ſo delayeth the Performance 
of his Charge. 

: CAUSOD Es, the ſame with Cauſus: Which 
e 


e. 

CAUSTICK Curves: See Cata-cauſtichs and 
Dia-cauſticks. 

CAUSTICE Stones or Cauterzes, are thus made 
of Lime and Gravelled Aſhes: Put into a large 
Earthen Pane one Parr of Quick- lime, and two of 
Gravelled Aſhes, or of Calcined Tartat, both pow- 
dered and mix d; on theſe pour good ftore of hot 
Water, and then leave the Matter to infule 5 or 6 
Hours, then boil it a little: Then filtrate through 
Cap-Paper, and evaporating the Liquor thar paſſed 
the Filtre, a Salt will remain at the Bottom. Pur 
this Salt into a Crucible, and melt and boil it till 
all the Humidity which came from the Water is 
exhauſted. The Matter will ſtill remain fluid; 
and when by trying ſome of it on the End of a 
Spatula, you find it of a due Conſiſtence, and 
that it looks like Oil in the Bottom of the Cruci- 
ble, caſt it into a Baſon, and cut it, and form it 
into Pieces while it is warm; put them quickly in- 
to a ſtrong Glaſs Bottle, with a ground Stopple of 
the ſome Metal, for they will diſſolve and be ſpoil- 
ed if the Air come to them. Theſe are the ſtrong- 
eſt Cauteriet that can be made, and are ſoon and 
eaſily prepared. 

CAUSTICKS or Eſcharoticks, are thoſe things 
which burn the Skin and Fleſh into an hard Cruſt, 
as burned Braſs, unquenched Lime, ſublimated 
Mercury, and hor Iron, Gc. 

CAUSUS, or a burning Fever, is that which is 
atrended with a greater heat than other continued 
Fevers, an intolerable Thirſt, and other Symptoms, 
which argue an extraordinary Accenſion of the 
Blood. Blanchard. | 
CAUTERISATION, is an Artificial Burning 


CAT. 
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CAUTERIUM, is a Chyrurgeon's Inſtrument 
made of Iron, Silver or Gold, which after it's 
heated, has an aCtual Power of burning into any 
thing; they differ in Bulk and in Form. 

It is ſometimes taken for a Potential Cautery, 
prepared of Lixiviums, or Lime and Soap. 

AUTIONE Admittenda, is a Writ that lieth 
againſt the Biſhop holding an Excommunicate Per- 
ſon in Priſon for his Contempt, notwithſtanding 
that he offereth ſufficient Caution or Pledge to o- 
bey the Commandments and Orders of the Holy 
Church from henceforth. 

CAZEMATE, a Term in Fortification: See 
Caſemate. 

CEGINUS, a fixed Star of the 3d Magnitude 
in the Left Shoulder of Bootes, whole Longitude is 
194%. 5, Latitude 499. 330. Right Aſcenſion 21309 
39. Declination 399. 27. 

CELE, is a Tumour or Swelling in any Part of 
the Body, 

CELERIT V, is the Velocity or Swiftneſs of a- 
ny Body in Motion; and it is defined to be an 
Affection of Motion by which any Moveable runs 
through a given Space in a given Time. 

CELERRIMI Deſcenſis Linea, the Curve of 
the ſwifteſt Deſcent of any Body; or that in 
which an heavy Body deſcending by its own Gra- 
vity ſhould move from one given Point to another 
in the ſhorreſt Time. This was propoſed as a 
Problem by that excellent Mathematician M. John 
Bernouli, Profeſſor of Mathematicks at Groningen ; 
and he did afterwards ſhew that this Curve was 
the ſame with that which a Ray or Particle of 
Light deſcribes in Mediums which are not uniform; 
for in ſuch the Rarity affects the Ray after the 
ſame manner, as the Acceleration of Velocity doth 
the heavy Body in its Deſcent, For if any heavy 
Body deſcend from any given Point, and deſcribe 


Ratio of the Altitude: And if a Particle of Light 
coming from a given Point, and paſs through a 
Medium whoſe Rarity increaſes in a Subduplicate 
Ratio of the Altitude or Depth, then will the Ve- 
locity of the Particle or Ray of Light, be in a Sub- 
duplicate Ratio of ſuch Heighth or Depth; and 
conſequently, ſince the Velocity becomes the ſame, 
whether produced by the uniform Action of Gra- 
vity, or by the Rarity of the Medium, the Line of 
Deſcent or Motion, or the Curve deſcribed will be 
in both Caſes the ſame. There have been publiſh- 
ed many Methods of Inveſtigating the Nature of 
this Curve; and the following one (which is ſhort, 
plain and eaſy) recommends it ſelf ro us with this 
Advantage, that two Noble Problems in two di- 
ſtinct Sciences, are ſolved at one and the ſame 
time, the one an Optical one, the other a Mecha- 
nical. 


Let us imagine the Medium A BCD to be 
made up of Fluids of ſeveral diſſerent Degrees of 


Denſities, but the Denſities (proceeding through } 


che ſeveral Intervals of the Parallels AC, Ce, D/ 
EI, Bo) to encteaſe or diminiſh in a certain Lay, 
In this Example we'll ſuppoſe the Degrees of Ra. 
rity in the Fluids to encreaſe as we go from 4 tg; 
wards B; ſo that the Ray a6 is turned by the 
Refraction into be, and be into eh, and ;; 
into 51, Sc. from the Perpendicular bc, ef, 5 
&c. ar rhe Points of Incidence, 6b, e, h, Oe. the 
prick'd Lines being tie ſeveral Incident Rays pri. 
duced, The refracted Ray intercepred between 
the Points ö and o, viz. b eh lo, is a Polygon 
made up of all the Refracted Rays 6 e, e h, C. 
which deflect from one another by the Angles of 
Refraction made at the ſeveral Points 6, e, &. 
Now if the Diſtances of the Parallels are leſſend 


-4 Bux. Sr _ * 


infinitely, the Polygon b e þ | o becomes a Curye N 
Line; but alſo the Curve Ray in its Paſſage tho 

the ſeveral Mediums, is ſuppoſed to take ſuch 2 F 
Courſe, that it comes from the Radiating Point to : 


the Point to be enlightned in the ſhorteſt time, tis 
evident (ſince tis every where ſo throughout the 
Polygon be he) that the Curve into which that 
Polygon degenerates (being the Curve which the 
Ray by the continual Refraction is bent into) is 
the Curve of ſwifteſt Motion, or that by which 
the Light paſſes from the Point 5 to the Point o in 
the ſhorreſt Time. And ſince the Sines of the te. 
fracted Angles c be, Feb, Sc. are till as the Ra- 
rities of the Mediums in thoſe ſeveral Points, that 
is, as the Velocities of the Globuleſof Light in thoſe 
Places; and ſince allo thoſe refracted Angles are 
the Angles of the Inclination of the Lines he, eh, 
Se. to the Perpendiculars b c, e f, &c. tis clear 
that the Curve muſt have this Property, that the 
Lines of the Inclinations to a Perpendicular muſt 
be every where in che Ratio of the Celerities. 
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Now let the Law of the Rarity or Denſity d 


the Medium be what it will, we may thus in ge — 
neral proceed to determine the Curve. Let rhe 24 
Medium FG D K be determined by the Hor120 

tal Line FG to which AD is perpendicular, 2 3 
is the Ax of the Curve 4 HE, whoſe Ordinate“ N 


HC; and let the Ordinate H C Kill repreſent ®* 
Rarities of the Medium in the Depths 4 © 1 17 = 
which is all one, the Velocities ot the Globule“ 


Light in the Points of the Curve M. f be ee 


CEN 


— 


vcd Ray, or the Semita of the Globule is the 
E 410 B, the Nature of which is to be en- 
quired into. The Lines He M and c nm are paral- 
jel to FG, and M parallel to AD. Let AC = 


x, Cc = = x. CM , nm ., AM = 7, 


Mm=z, HC =»; and à aſtable quantity ta- 
ken at liberty. If we put Mm for Radius, tis 

lain that u m is the Sine of the refracted Angle 
(or of the Curve's Inclination to the Vertical Line 
Mu at the Point M) therefore ſince the Sines of 
thoſe Angles are (as was ſaid before) always as 


* * m N o . . 
the Celerities, then Hei 4 conſtant Ratio, that 


is. is a conſtant Ratio; ſo tliat - = : (forthe 
ri 

0 Fluxions ; being taken equal, as they may then 

s alſo a ſtable Ratio) and ay f, and 4 255 
A 


= vοα =. but 4 1 = 53 xx, therefore 42 499 


v * 


89 0 
— . 


25 + vo xx, and y= , which is 
aa — 
the general Equation in Fluxions for the Curve 
AMB. Now 'tis all one wherher we conlider the 
Increments of the Velocity as depending upon the 
Medium more or leſs reſiſting the Globule, or whe- 
ther abſtracting trom all Conſideration of a Me- 
dium, we ſuppoſe them to be the Effects of ano- 
ther Caule, — acting according to the ſame Law 
chat was obſerved on the former, ſince on both 
Sides the Curve is ſuppoſed to be run in the ſhort- 
eſt Time. No if we imagine the Globule to be 
a heavy Body, and Gravity to be the Cauſe of 
the Acceleration; then the Curve A H E will be 
the common Parabola, ſince H C or v repreſents 
the Celerity for the Space x or AC; and in this 
Curve v is as x. The conſtant Line à being rhe 
parameter, and ſo v ax]; ſubſtiruting this in 
the Room of » in the general Equation, we have 


> 5 V — x x. From hence it follows, that 


the Curve of ſwifteſt Deſcent, viz* AMB, is the 
vulgar Cycloid, the Diameter of whoſe generating 
Circle GL Kis= 4, and whoſe Baſe is AG, and 
Vertex K, GK being perpendicular to AG. 
Two things ſer this in the cleareſt light: 1. To 
prove that C M is GL - LO; And 2, from 
thence that ML is = arc LX, which is the 
known Property of the Cycloid. That C MS are 
GL — LO is certain, in that the Fluxions of them 
are perpetually equal in all Points of the Curve. 
Let LO , and the arc LG Sc, and its Flux- 
ion Lp '; then fince + =ax—xx, we 


AX IX * g . * 
have 5 = Ss Again, e = I# 2 _ LE 
24 XK — Xxx. 1 Sf 

— ICS k g 2X x 
— K 
20 X — XX 24 * — XX 

XX 3 

— 1 ——Xx=) wheref 

. =_ ore 
ax -A & Xx 6 —X 4 


Sande , vis M= Arch GL— 


LO. Now if CM = GL — LO, then Mo, which 
is =CO—CM, is = CO —GL + LO: 
Bur CO == Circle G L K=CL + LK; there- 
fore MO, which is =CO—GL—+LO, is 
=GL--LK—GL+LO; that is, MO is = 
LK -|-LO, and taking away L O,M L =L K: 
So that tis clear the Curve is the Cycloid above 
VYeſcribed. Q. E. I. 

CELESTIAL Globe : See Globe. 

CELLULEZ Inteſtini Col: ; the little Cavities of 
the Gur Colon, are where the Excrements lodge 
ſome while, that they may refreſh tome adjacent 
Part with their Heat, and digeſt and ferment any 
Crudities. Blanchard. 

CEMENT, is both the Name of a Paſt with 
which Plates of Gold being ſtratified are purified, 
and according to Helmont and many others, is a- 
ny Lute by which the Necks of Veſſels in Di- 
ſtillation are joined, or as we commonly ſay, ce- 
mented together, And alſo Cement is the ſame as 

CEMEN | ATION, which is one of the Ways 
of purifying of Gold, and as ſome ſay, of Silver; 
and tis thus done, Stratify in a Crucible thin 
Plates of Gold and Cement, i. e. the Paſt of that 
Name which is made of one Part of Sal Armoni- 
ach, two Parts of Sal Gemmæ, and four Parts of 
Porter's Earth or powder'd Brick, and covering the 
Crucible, make a violent Fire round about it, ro 
calcine the Matter for 10 or 12 Hours, that the 
corroding Salts may carry off the Impurities of the 
Gold. But this Purification is by no Means ſo 
good as that made with Antimony (which ſee un- 
der the Word Purification) for theſe Salts do ſome- 
times leave other Metals remaining with the Gold, 
— beſides, do often eat away the very Gold it 
{elf. 

— CENCHRIAS, is a fort of ſpreading Inflamma- 
tion, running like Wild. fire; called alſo Herpes Mi- 
liaru, from the Reſemblance it bears to the Seed of 
= 888 Grain called Milet or Hyrſe. Blan- 
charad. 


CENC RIAS, a ſpreading Ulcer, the ſame with 
Herpes Miliars, 


ENEANGIA, is, with ſome, the ſame as Phle- 
botemy or Blood- letting. 


CENTAURE, a Southern Conſtellation, con- 
ſiſting of 40 Stars. 
CENTESM, is the Hundredth Part of any 


thing, and is commonly mentioned in our new De- 
cimal Diviſions of Degrees, Feet, c. 


CENTRAL-RULE, is a Rule found out and 
eſtabliſhed by our Famous Mr. Tho. Baker, late 
Rector of Nympron in Com. Devon. whereby he 
finds the Center of a Circle deſigned to cur the 
Parabola in as many Points as an Equation to be 
conſtructed hath real Roots. How by this Mears 
he conſtructs all Equations as far as Biquadta- 
ricks, you will find under the Word Conſtrufion of 


Equations: And the Demonſtration of his Centra! 
Rule I give here by it ſelf, 


The Rules of Mr. Bater ara the(>, 
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1. 41 ＋ 3 = 2 


2. ＋ D LFA = ED. 


To diſcove@rhe Reaſon of which Rules, 

Suppoſe any Parabola drawn as in the follow. 
ing Figure: Then this Lemma may be premiſed; 
That the Line X G being an entire Ordinate, and 
cutting the Diameter C H conſequently at Right 
Angles in the Point H ; 'tis plain by Mr. Baker's 
Property of the Parabola, That L: HK (the 
Sum of the rwo Ordinates GO -+ OH, or BC) :: 
As HG, the Difference of theſe Ordinates : Is 
to HC the Alſeiſſa. Wherefore the Rectangle 
under L the Latus Rectum or Parameter, and CH 
the Abſciſſa, is equal to that under XH and HG, 
or tothe Rectangle K HG. 

Suppoſe then Mr. Baker's L. the Parameter 
or Latus Rectum belonging to this Parabela = p. 
Let COMA CB =K 

DE =&a = FH. 

GH = z, the Root ſought ; Then will 

FG = x -+-d, and 

H R 24 
And conſequently 


7 (or L) K. by CH = 221 + xx.) 


CD. 


by the Lemma, 


N 


Wherefore CH = ,and EF= DH= 


WTR, 
7 

= CDq + EDz ; that is, 

abay — 2b7% 

INN 


But EF -|- FGq = CE 
EA +5 
PP 
+ bb +33 + 23d + dd = bb +dd 


b 
77 7 * 
2d; = O. 


Then if you firſt multiply all that Equation by 
p, and divide it afterwards by x, you will bring 


it to this, 4447 J 4437 A 4p — 2pb; 
pp; + 2 = ©. | | 


——— 


— | 


Or to reduce it to a more regular Form, 


X 4-44{&+ÞP{— 4pba_ 


-|- 44 43 + 2p pd 4 

2pby | 

Or if you had called the whole Line CQ by the 
Name of a (as Baker calls it p) the Equation 
would ſtand thus; f 
X T2411 T2242 , J 

| + a4; ＋ 2 a 

— 2px F 

Now compare this Equation Member by Mem. A 
ber with one given to be ſolved in the uſaal Form: | b 
as ſuppoſe & ＋ mM rx SS. ; D 
Drawing any Paravola, take QC = am {becauſe ec 
24 = m) and apply it into the Parabola at Right R 

Angles to the Ax 40. Next comparing the Coe. 

ficients in the two next correſpondeat Terms it, 
you have pp -i- a — 2ph =r, or po ＋ Imm — cie 
x VP! 

2p b = 7: And conſequently, b = EXE pe 
mes kg | 2p all 

w——_ 1 8 an 
ans, bi ow, 
Which is the Rule to find CD, or to determine the 
the Point D, nearly the ſame (changing only the * 
Letters) with Baker's firſt Rule. Coe 
Then again, compare the next rwo correſpond. 15d 
ing Terms in both Equations together, and you have on 

S + 2004. _ 

2d — 26 pA =$; wherefore d = N — 
Which being all a known Quantity, the Line E 80% 
is known, and conſequently the Central Point E to | 


of the Circle to be deſcribed, whoſe Radius will 
be EC or EG, and which will cut the Parabels 
ſo as to give you the Points G, T and N; from 
whence letting fall Perpendiculars to the Diame- 
ter CH, they ſhall be the three real Roots of this 
Cubick Equarion 7737 + mx47{ +r 72+ Sg. 
And which are Negative, and which are Affir- 
mative, you will find in the Conſtruction of theſe 
Equations by the Parabola: Which ſee. 
the Equation had been a Biquadratick, aſup- 
oſe, 
F tm; —nzz+rz—$S=0O. 
Then the Circle would not have paſſed rhrough 
the Vertex of the Diameter, bur through another 
Point to be found according to the Rules mention- 
2d in Des Cartes's Conſtruction of Equations; 


8 | 
which is, to {er /: ;- (if S repreſent the ab!olute 


P 
Number or fifth Leim in ſuch an Equation, and 
have a Negative Sign) at Right Angles to EC, 
on the Vertex of the Diameter; bur if it be +5, 


then that Line /: K muſt be inſcribed in anothet 


Semicircle made on the Line EC; which being 
ſer from the Vertex of the Diameter C, will give 
in the Periphery of that Semicircle on E C, 4 
Point through which the Interſecting Circle te. 
quired ſhall paſs. See the Manner how the Ca. 
trel Rule is inveſtigated in the laſt Term of a Bi- 
quadratick, according to this Method of Mr. Be 
ker, under the Word Conſtruction. | 

From which appears, 

The Analytick Method by which 
found this Rule ; for a Parabola being 
and a Point in its Plain given in Pofitzon, 
preſſes two ways, the Radius of a Circle 


Point i 


Mr. Baler 
deſcribed, 
he ex- 
paſting 

thtoug“ 


2 


| any other 


* 


3 


"CEN 


— 


through the Vertex of any Diameter - that is, by 
Pofirion of the given Center; And Application of 
this new Property, (That the Rectangle made of the 


parameter and Difference of the Abſciſſa, is equal 
to the Rectangle made of the Sum of the two Ordi- 


nates into their Differences (to expreſs the Ratio 
of the Radius to the given Line of the Parabola ; 
ſo having an Equation of four Dimenſions, and re- 
jecting the Equals on both Sides, he depreſſes it to 
4 Cubick;z bur adjoining to it a Quantity for the 
Homogeneum Comparationu, thereby making the 


Whole equal ro nothing, the Equation ſubſiſts in 


a Biquadratick, having all its Terms : If the Circ'e 
be ſuppoſed to pals not through the Vertex of the 


| Diameter, but through a Point, which being join- 


ed with the Vertex and the Center, may terminate a 
Right-angled Triangle, 5 
his Equation he compares with another like 
ir, and equal to it; then by equating the Co- eſſi- 
cients of theſe two Equations, he preſently diſco- 
vers the Central Rule; whoſe univerſal Extent ap- 
ears in Biquadracick Eu tions, affected under 
all Parodick, Degrees; for all the other Caſes where 
erms are wanting, are but Cyrollarzes, 
or more compendious Conſtructions derived from 
the general Rule. So that the Invention of the 
Rute ſeews as much due tothe laſt Equation of the 
Coeffictient, as to the aforeſaid Properties, which 


| is demonſtrated by Archimedes in the Section of a 


Parabolick Conoid by a Plane parallel to the Ax», 
and is particularly uſed by S/uſius in his Analyticks, 
who thereby conſtructs a Biquadratick Equation, 
keeping all its Terms. Bur then the Analyſis of 
Sluſius by breaking the Equation into two others 
to find two Places, is very different from that 
whereby our Author found his Central Rule; than 
which nothing can be expected more eaſy, ſimple 
or univerſal, ſeeing any Paralola being once for all 
deſcribed, will give all the Roots, true or falſe, 
of any Equation, without Reduction or any Alte- 
ration whatſoever. 

CENIRE of 2 Circle, or of a Sphere, is that 
Point from whence all Right Lines drawn ro the 
Circumference or Surface are equal. To find the 
Centre of a Circle, ſee Chord. 

CENTRE of a Dyal, is that Point where the 
Axis of the World interſects the Plane of the Dyal ; 
and from thence, in thoſe Dyals that have Centres, 
all the Hour Lines are drawn. If the Plane of 
the Dyal be parallel ro the Axis of the World, it 
can have no Centre at all, bur all rhe Hour-Lines 


will be parallel to the Style, and to one ano- 


ther. 

CENTRE ef an Ellipfis ot Oval, is that Point 
where the two Diameters, the Tranſvetſe and the 
Conjugate interſect each other. 

CENTRE of the Equant, in Aſtronomy, is a 
Point in the Line of the Aphelion, being exactly 
diſtant ſo far from the Centre of the Eccentrique 
towards the Aphelion, as the Sun is from the Cen- 
tre of the Eccentrique towards the Perihelion. 

CENTRE of Gravity, of any Body, is a Point 
on which a Body being ſupported, or from it ſuſ- 
penced, all irs Parts will be in /£quilibrio ro one 
another, 

CENTRE (common) of the Gravity of two Bo- 
cies, is a Point in a Right-line connecting their 
Centres; and ſo poſited in that Line, that their 
liſtances from it ſhall be reciprocally as the weight 
of theſe Bodies: And if another Body be placed 


in the ſame Righr-line, fo thar its diſtance from any 


Point in it be reciprocally as the weight of borh 
the former Bodies taken together, that Point ſhall 
be the common Centre of Gravity of all 3, Sc. 
CENTRE of heavy Bodies, is in our Globe the 
ſame as the Centre of the Earth, towards which all 
heavy Bodies do as it were naturally tend. 
CENTRE of an Hyperbola, is a Point in the 
middle of the Tranſverſe Axis; and conſequently, 
is withour the Figure, and common to the oppo- 
fite Section. | | | 
CEN IRE of Magnitude, of any Body, is that 
Point which is equally remote from its extream 
Parts. a wt 5 
CENTRE of Motion, of any Body, is that 
Point about which any Body moves when faſtned 
any way to it, or made to revolve round it. 
CENTRE of Oſcillation, See Oſcillation. 
CENTRE of a Regular Polygon or Regular Body, 
is the ſame with that of the inſcribed Circle or 
Sphere. : 3 | 
CENTRIFUGAL Force, is that Force by which 
all Bodies which move round any other Body in a 
Circle or an Ellipſis do endeavour to fly off from 
the Axis of their Motion in a Tangent to the Perip- 
hery of it. And this Force, as Mr. Hugens demon- 
ſtrates is always proportional to the Circumference 
of the Curve in which the Revolving Body is car- 
ried round. ns | = 
The Centrifugal Force of any Body to the Cen- 
tripetal, is as the Square of the Arch which the 
Body delcribes in a given Time, divided by the 
Diameter, ro the Space through which an heavy 
Body moves in falling from a Place where it was 
at reſt in the ſame time. | | | 
It any Body ſwim in aMedium heavier than ir 
ſelf, (and in one lighter it cannot do fo) the Centri- 
fugal Force is the diffrence between the Specifick 
Weight of the Medium and the Floating Body. 
What the Centrifugal Force in the Planets is, or 
the Conatus Recedendi ab Axe motus, the endeavour 
to recede from the Axis of the Motion; you will 
find explained under Planets; where the Reaſon 
of all their Motion is expouned. 
CENTRIPETAL Force, is that Force by which 
any Body moving round another is drawn down, 
or tends towards the Centre ot its Orbit; and is 
much the ſame with Gravity: See Is Centri peta. 
If a Body, being ſpecifically heavier than any 
Medium, ſinks in it, the exceſs of that Body's Gra- 
vity above the Gravity of the Medium, is the Cen- 
tripetal Force of the Body downwards. 


CENTROBARYCAL, is what relates t6 the 


Centre of Gravity. 
CEPHALA, is an obſtinate Head ach. 
CEPHALZA, an old obſtinate Head ach. 
CEPHALALGIA. ſignifies in general, any pain 
of the Head, but is more eſpecially taken for a new 
Head-ach. - e 
CEPHALALGICA are Medicines which purge 
the Head. B'anchard. 
CEPHALICA, a Vein which creeps along the 
Arm, berween the Skin and the Muſcles ; it di- 
vides into two Branches. The External Branch 
goes down to the Wriſt, where it joins the Baſili- 
ca, and turns up the Back of the Hand, where ir 
gives a Branch which makes the Salvirella, be- 
tween the Ring- finger and the Little- finger. The 
Ancients uſed to open this Vein in Diſeaſes of the 
Head, but ſince the knowledge of the Circulation 


of the Blood, there is no difference whether one 


be blooded in the Cepha jca, Median i or B Hie. 
Q 2 CEPHA- 
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CEPHALICK Medicines, are Spirituous and 
Volatile ones, uſed in Diſtempets of the Head. 
Alſo the outermoſt Vein in the Arm is called Cepha- 
lica, becauic it uſed formerly to be opened in Piſ- 
caſes of the Head rather than any other. 

CEPHALOPHARYNGZI,fignifies the firſtPair 
of Muſcles of the upper P-rt of the Guller, which 
proceed from beſide the Head and Neck, and are 
ſpread more largely upon the Tunick of the Gullet. 
Blanchard. 

CEPHALOPHARYNGAUM, is a Muſcle 
that ariſeth from that part where the Head is join- 
ed to the firſt Vertebra of the Neck; from thence 
marching down, it is ſpread about the Pharynx 
with a large Plexus of Fibres, and ſeemeth to 
make its Membrane. This ſtraightens the Throat 
in ſwallowing. | 

CEPHALOPHONIA, is a Pain or Heavinets 
in the Head. 

CEPHEUS, a Conſtellation in the Northern 
Hemiſphere, conſiſting of 17 Stars. 

CEPI Corpus, in the Common- Law, is a Return 
made by the Sheriff, that upon a Capias, Exigent, 
or other Proceſs, he hath taken the Body of the Party 
CERATIAS, according to ſome Writers, is a 

Horned Comet, ſometimes appearing Bearded, and 
{ometimes with a Tail or Train. Some Comets 
of this kind they will have to reſemble the Figure 
of a New Moon ; others that are Tailed, have a 
croked Tail, bending either upward or downward ; 
and others have their Tail of an equal Breadth 
or Thickneſs, 

CERATODES, the ſame with Cornea Tunica. 

CERATOGLOSSUM, is the proper Pair of 
Muſcles belonging to the Tongue, proceeding from 
the Horns of the Bone called Woides, and joined to 
the ſides of the Tongue: Their uſe is to move or 
draw the Tongue ſtraight into the Mouth, when 
they act joyntly; bur if either the one or the o- 
ther be contracted ſingly, they move it to the Right 
or Left- ſide. 

CERATUM or Cerecloath, is a Medicine appli- 
ed vurwardly, made of Wax, Oyls, and ſomerimes 
Duſt intermixed, thicker than an Ointment, and 
{ofrer than a Plaiſter. 

CERCHNOS, is a certain Aſperity of the La- 
Aynæ, which to touch feels like a Collection of Ju- 
niper- berries, whence proceeds a little dry Cough, 
Blanchard. 

CERCIS, is the ſecond Bone of the Cubir, cal- 
led Radius, becauſe it's like the Spoke of a Wheel, 

Blanchard. 

CEREA, are the Horns of the Womb in Brutes, 
wherein the Fetus is ulually formed. 

CEREBELLUM, is the hinder part of the 
Brain, conſiſting like the Brain it ſelf, of an Aſny 
or Barkiſh Subſtance and a white Marrowy one, 
wherein the Animal Spirits which perform invo— 
juntaty and meer Natural Actions, are ſuppoſed to 
be generated in Man; but nor ſoin Beaſts ; it ſeems 
to conſiſt of a great many thin Plates that lay up- 
on one another. 

CEREBRUM, the Brain, is ſtrictly taken for the 
foremoſt part of the Subſtance, which is within 
the Skull; and ir is a Subſtance of a ſort peculier 
to it ſelf. Outwardly it is covered with the Skin 
called Pia Mzter, It is wrought with many Turn- 
ings and Windings. Irs exteriour Subſtance is 
Ailky, wherein. the Animal Spirits are thought to 
be generated : The Interior is white, which re- 
ceives rhe Animal Spirits from the former, and 


diſcharges them by the Corpus Calloſum the 
Medulla Oblongata into he Ne — — 
voluntary Actions do chiefly depend. Likewiſe 
the Brain is the Subject of Imagination, Judg. 
ment, Memory, and Reminiſcence; for the bs 
or Species of things being received from the Or 
gans of the External Senſes, are carried to the com. 
mon Senſory, or the Beginning of the Medulla Ol. 
longata, and then by the Corpora Striata, and the 
Corpus Calleſum, there the Judgment and Imaęi 
nation are probably formed: but the Seat of th 
Memory is ſaid to be in the Corrical Part of the 
Brain; and if the Idea's after ſome time chance o 
be called for out of the Place of the M emory, then 
it's properly ſaid to be Reminiſcence or Remem. 
bring. Sleep is likewiſe tranſacted in the Brain: 
concerning which ſee in its proper Place, Blan. 
chard, See Brain. 

_ CERTIFICATE (in Law) is uſed for a Wii. 
ting made in any Court, to give Notice to another 
vn 1 wu =P done therein. 

IFICATION f Afize of Novel Diſſeifn' 

Sc. is a Writ granted * rot nr wp 

Review of a Matter paſſed by Aſſize before any 


"Juſtices, and is called Certification of new Di- 
ſcoveries. 


CERTIFICANDO de Recopnitione Stapule, i 
a Writ directed to the Me of the Searle, By 
commanding him to certify the Chancellor of : 
Statute of the Staple, taken before between ſuch 
and ſuch, in Caſe where the Parry himſelf detain 
eth it, and refuſeth to bring it in. | 
CERTIORARI, is a Writ out of the chancen 
to an inferiour Court, to call up the Records of 
a Cauſe therein depending, that conſcionable Ju- 
{tice may be therein adminiſtred, upon Complaint 
made by Bill, that the Party which ſeeketh the ſaid 
Writ, hath received bard Dealing in rhe ſaid Court. 
| CERVICAL or Vertebral Veſſels, ave the Arte. 
ries and Veins that paſs through the Vertebre and 
Muſcles of the Neck up to the Skull. 
CERVICALIS Vena: Vid. Vertebrals. 
CERUMINA, is the Filth or Wax of the Eat, 
which ſeems to be ſwear out from the Cartilages: 
Others th nk it comes from the Glandules which 
border upon the Ears, Ir ſerves to hinder Duſt, 
_ or little Animals from getting into the 
ar. 
CERUSSE, or Nite. Lead, is Lead tumed into 
a white Form by the Means of the Smoak or Va- 
pours of boiling Vinegar. 
| CASARIAN Section or Operation, is the cut: 
ting open the Womb of the Mother to preſerve the 
Child: And the 
CÆSARIAN Birth, is that of a Child uwbich 
is born this way; and thoſe that were ſo, as C*- 
ſar, Scipio, Africanus Minlius, Sc. were 
Cæſares, and Cæſones; a Cæſo matris utero, | 
CESSAVIT, is a Writ that lieth upon this ge: 
neral Ground, that he againſt whom it is brougi! 
hath neglected to pay ſuch Rents, or to perfom 
ſuch Service as he is ried to by his Tenure, ar 
hath not upon his I and or Tenement ſufficien 
Goods or Chattels to be diſtrained. 
CETUS, the Whale, a Southern Conſtellatio! 
conſiſting of 23 Stars. 
CAACONNE (in Muſick) is a kind of Sers. 
brand, whole Meaſure is always Triple Time. 
CHAFE, Seamen ſay a Rope chafes, When! 
galls or frets by rubbing againſt any rough ® 
hard thing. Thus they ſay the Cable i chaſes 


_— 


4. 


CH A 


CHA. 


out there. | 
CHAIN, is an Inſtrument uſed in Surveying, to 
meaſure Land witha!l ; of which there are ſeve- 


tal ſorts, as, 


1. A Chain of 100 Foot long, each Link being 
one Foo in length, and at each 10 Foot there is a 
Plate of Braſs, with a Figure engraven thereon, 
to ſhew readily how many Feet are from the be- 
ginning of the Chain: And for more eaſe in ac- 
counting, there is, or, ſhould be, a Braſs Ring at 
every five Links, that is, one between every two 
Plates. 

This Chain is moſt commodious for meaſuring 
of large Diſtances or Lengths. 


2. A Chain of 16 Fort and a half in Length, 
and made ſo as to contain 100 Links, with Rings 
at every roth Length. 

This Chain will oe good to meaſure ſmall Gar- 
den-Grounds or Orchards by Perch or Pole Mea- 


ſure, 


3. A Chain of Four Pole or Perches in Length, 
which is 66 Foor, or 22 Yards, for each Perch 
contains 167 Foot. This whole Chain is divided 
into 100 equal Parts or Links, whereof 25 are a 
of 2 juſt Pole or Perch; and for ready accounting, 
ſuch there is uſually a remarkable Diſtinction by ſome 
tal Plate or large Ring ar the End of every 25 Links : 
Alfo at the End of every 1oth Link, tis uſual ro 


ucen faſten a Plate of Braſs with Notches therein, de- 

is of noting how many Links are from the Beginning of 

> Ju- the Chain. 

laint This Chain of all others is the moſt commodi- 

> ſaid ous for Land-meaſure. | 

ourt. | 

Arte- When you are to meaſure any Line by the 
and Chain, you need to regard no other Denowinati- 


on, bur only Chains and Links fer down with a 
Prick of your Pen berwixt them : Thus if you 
> Ear, found the Side of a Cloſe to be 6 Chains and 35 
ages: Links long, it muſt be put down thus, 6. 35. 
which Bur if the Links be under 10, a Cypher muſt 
Duſt, be prefixed ; fo 7 Chains and 9 Links muſt be 
o the thus ſer, 7. 09. 


d into How to caſt up the Content of a Figure, the Lines 
r Va- being given in Chains and Links. 


e cut» Having multiplied Length by Breadth, or Baſe 
ve the WI by the half Perpendicular, Sc. according to the | 

Rules for finding the Content of Figures under 
which WW the Word Area. 


called Rule 1. From the Product cut off 5 Figures to- 
wards the Right-hand with a Daſh of your Pen, fo 
ſhall thoſe ro the Left hand ſignify Acres. 


2. If theſe five cut off to the Right-hand were 
not all Cyphers, multiply them by 4, and cutting 
off 5 Figures toward the Right-hand again, the 
relt will be Rods or Quarters. 


3. Alſo, if amongſt theſe five Figures cut off 
a the ſecond Multiplication, there be any Figures 
beüdes Cyphers, then multiply all the five by 40, 
cutting off five again with a Daſh, and thoſe on 


the Hawſe, when it is fretted or begun to be worn | 


Having a Square Field given, whoſe Sides are 
each of them 7 Chains, 25 Links, the Content of 


this Square is required in Acres, Roods, and 
Perches. | 


Length 7. 25 
Breadth 7, 25 
3623 
1450 
5975 


Acres 5 25625 
4 


Rood 1 [02500 | 
40 


4 »Ü— — 


Perch 1'00000 


Anſw. 5 Acres, 1 Rood, and 1 Perch. 


The Reaſon of this practical Rule is plain, it 
you conſider that 5 Chains (or 20 Perches) in 
Length, and 2 Chains (or 8 Perche;) in Breadth 
make an Acre (or 160 Square Perches;) alſo 5 
Chains multiplied by 2, is the ſame with 500 
Links by 200, which makes 10000 Square Links, 

Wherefore tis evident, that 525625 Square 
Links, (i. e. the Product of 7, 25 by 7, 25) di- 
vided by 100000, that is, by cutting off 5 Fi- 
gures on the Right-hand, leaves 5 Acres and 25625 
Square Links over. 

Alſo, if 25625 Square Links, do contain any 


multiplying by 4, and dividing by 100000 (i. e. 
five cur off from the Product) they will contain 
ſo many Acres as now they do Quarters or Roods, 
for any number of Quarters multiplied by 4, pro- 
duce the like number of Integers, and only Di- 
viſion reduces them to the right Denomination : 
So that 25625 multiplied by 4, gives 1 02500, 
which divided by 100000, leaves 1 Acre, and 2500 
Quarters of Square Links over. 

This laſt Remainder 2500 (being the true num- 
ber of Square Links multiplied by 4) it multiplied 
by 40 (which is + of 16 5 ic muſt as ofren contain 
100000 ſquare Links, as the 4 of 2500, i. e. 625, 
containeth rhe Square Perches. | 

Thus, 100000 divided by 160 gives 625, as 
anſwering so 1 Perch: Alſo 2500 multiplied by 
40, gives 100000, or 1 Acre (after Diviſion) or 
five Figures cur off. x 


How by the Chain to take an Angle in the Field. 


Firſt, meaſure along the Hedge AB any ſmall 
Diſtance, as Az, two Chains: Alſo meaſure a- 
long the Hedge A C what number of Chains you 
ous no matter wherher they be equal to rhe 
ormer or not, as A 3, two Chains: Then mea- 


ſure the Diſtance 2, 3, ſuppoſe it be 1 Chain 68 
Links, 


To 


th: Left-hand ſignify Square Perches or Poles, . As 
r Inſtance, 


Quarter or Quarters of an Acre; then tis but 


* * 
- 
_ _ * — 
— ec 


— — 


— 


CHE. 


ans 


To plot which, draw the Line 4 B at plea- 
ſure, and ſer off 2 Chains from A to 2; then take 
in your Compaſſes the Diſtance A 3, 2 Chains, 
ſetting one Foot in A, deſcribe the Arch 2, 3 ; rake 
alſo in your Compaſſes 1 Chain, 68 Links, er it 
from 2 to 3, and through the Point 3 draw A C, 


ſo you have the Angle BAC of the Field truly 


plotted. f 

The ſame may be otherwiſe performed thus; 

Set a Stick in the Angle, and putting the Ring 
at one End of the Chain over it, take the other 
End in your Hand, and ſtretch out the Chain along 
the Hedge A B, and where it ends at 5, ſet a 
Stick ; then ſtretch the Chain along the Hedge AC, 
and at the End thereof ſer another Sick, as at 4, 
then let looſe the Chain from A, and meaſure the 
Diſtance 5, 4, which ſuppoſe 74 Links, Then 
plot it as before. 0 , 

By this Means you may Survey a Field by going 


round the ſame with the Chain only, by raking all 


the Angles, and meaſuring the Sides. The ſame 
may be plotred by Direction given under the Word 
Surveying. 

CHAIN-SHOT, is two Bullets, or rather half 
Bullets, with a Chain between them; their ule is 
at Sea to ſhoor down Yards or Maſts, ot cut the 


| Shrouds or any Rigging of a Ship. 


CHAIN-WALLS, in a Ship, are the broad 
Timbers which are made jutting out of her Sides; 
to which with Chains the Shrouds are faſtned, 
and by them ſpread our, the better ro ſupport 
the Maſts. 

CHAINS, in.a Ship, are thoſe Irons ro which 
the Shrouds of the Maſts are made faſt ro the 
Chain-MWalls at the Ship's Sides. 

CHALASTICK Medicines, are ſuch as by their 
temperate and moderate Hear do comfort and 
ſtrengthen the Parts to which they are applied. 

CHALAZA, the Treadle of an Egg; every 
Egg has two of them. one in the obtuſe, and the 
other in the acute End: There is more of them in 
the White, yea they ſtick cloſer to the Volk, and 
ate faſtned to its Membrane. They are ſome- 
thing long Bodies, more concrete than the White, 
and whiter, knotty, have ſome fort of Light, 
as Hail, whence they have their Name; for each 
Chalaza conſiſts, as it were, of ſo mary Hail- 
ſtones ſeparated from each other by that White; 
one of them is bigger than the other, and further 
from the Yolk; is extended rowards the obruſe 
End of the Egg; the other is leſs, and extends it 
{elf from the Yolk rowards the acute End of the 
Egg. The Greater is made up of two or three 
Knots, like ſo many Hail-ſtones, which are mo- 


derately diſtant from each other, the leſs in order 


to ſucceed the greater, | 
It is alſo a Diſeaſe incident ro Swine, Blan- 


chard, 


| _ CHALAZIA, is a little Swelling in the Eye. 


lids like a little Hail-ſtone. 

CHALCANTHUM Rubefactum, is only Vitrio] 
calcined to Redneſs. 

CHALLENGE (in Common. Law) ſigniſies au 
Exception againſt Perſons or Things; as a Priſo. 
ner may except againſt the partial impannelli 
of a jury, or againſt the Inſufficiency of the Jy. 
rors. 

CHALOUP : See Shalop. 

CHALYBEAT, is that which partakes of the 
Nature of Steel; thus Chalybeat Medicines are 1 
Preparation of Steel or Iron, or a Compoſition in 
which Steel or Iron is an Ingredient. 

CHALYBEAT Chryſtals of Tartar : See Cream 
of Tartar. | 

CHAMADE, is a Signal made by the Enemy, 
either by Beat of Drum or Sound of Trumpet 
when they have any Matter to propound ; a 
when they ſound or beat a Parley. 

CHAMBER, that Part of the Cavity of 3 
great Gun where her Charge lies, is called the 
Chamber: Thoſe Pieces which at Sea they calt 
Murtherers, have Chambers which are put in a 
their Breeches, 

CHAMBRANLE, an Ornament in Maſonry 
and Joyner's Work, bordering the three Sides of 
Doors, Windows and Chimneys, Ir is differen: 
according to the ſeveral Orders, and conſiſts f 
three Parts, vsz. the Top, called the Traverſe, 
and the two Sides the Aſcendants. $9 

CHAMPARTY (in Common-Law) fignifies 2 
Maintenance of any Man in his Suit depending 
upon Condition to have Part of the things (be it 
Lands or Goods) when recovered. 

CHANCE-MEDLEY (ſignifies in Law) the 
caſual killing of a Man, nor altogether without 
the Killer's Fault, though without an evil In- 
tent. 

CHANDELIERS, in Fortification, are Wood- 
cn Parapets made of two upright Stakes fix Foot 
high, which ſupport divers Planks laid acroſs one 
another, or Bavins filled with Earth. They are 
made uſe of in Approaches, Galleries and Mines 
to cover the Workmen, and to hinder the Be- 
ſieged from forcing them to quit their Labours, 
The only Difference between Chandeliers ard 
Blinds, ie, that the Former ſerve to cover the Pio- 
ncers before, and the Latter to cover them over 
Head. 

CHANEL, in the Tonick Capital, is a Part 
which is ſomewhat hollow under the Abacus after 
the Liſtel, and lies upon the Echinus, having its 
Conrours or Turnings on each Side to make the 
Voluta's. | | 

CHAOS: The ancient Erhnick Philoſophers 
ſuppoſe the World to be formed ar firſt out of 1 
Chaos, that is, a dark kind of turbulent Atmo- 
{phere, or a diſorderly Syſtem of Mixture of al 
Row of Particles together, without any Regularit 
in any Reſpect. This the Greeks called I 549& 
Ledde, and the Latins Ruds Indigeſtaque Me- 
les ------, It is probable enough that the Notio! 
came from Moſes, Who fays, the Earth was wit 
out Form and void, and that Darkneſs was upon the 
Face of the Abyſi: Though he gives no father De- 
ſcription of ir, nor tells us whence it took its Ot 
ginal, and came into ſuch a confuſed State. 

Mr. Nhiſton in his late new Theory of the Earth, 
ſappoles the ancient Chaos, the Origin of ou 


Earth, to have been the Atmoſphere of a Gong 


or up 
tute 0] 
dinge, 
where. 
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_—_ — — a — 
Yer nich new, though indeed all things conſider- 
d. not improbable Aſſertion, he endeavours to 
nel make out by many Arguments, drawn from the 
Agrecment which appears to be berween them : 
an WW.” ; Theory, P. 69. So that according to him 
lg. every Planet is a Comet formed into a reguiar and 
ing laſting Conſtitution, and placed at a proper diſtance 
Ju- {om the Sun, revolving in a nearly Circular Orbit : 
And a Comet 1s a Planct either beginning to be de- 
4 ſtroyed or remade, that is, a Chaos or a Planet un- 
1 ſormed, or in its Primeval State, and placed as yet 
OY in an Orbit very eccentrical. 3 
fs CHAPEAU, in Heraldry, is a Cap of Dignity 
ned to be worn by Dukes; tis of a Scarlet Co- 
5 our, lined with Ermines, and on it, as on a Wreath, 


the Creſt of Noblemen s Coats of Arms is born, 
wa and by it parted from the Helmet, which no Creſt 
Ps muſt touch immediately. 
Fa CHAPITERS (in Law) ſignifies a Summary or 
f Content of ſuch Matters as are to be enquired of, 
" Wc preſented before Juſtices in Eyre, Juſtices of 
cal Afize, or of Peace in their Seſſions. 


or upper Parts of a Pillar: Thoſe that are deſti- 
mute of Ornaments are called Chapitars with Moul- 
dings, ſuch as the Tiſcan and Dorick; the firſt 
whereof is the moft ſimple, having its Abacus 
Square without any Mouldings ; but the Abacus 
of the other is crowned with an Aſtragal and three 
Annulets under the Echinus. All thoſe that have 
Leaves and carv'd Ornaments are term'd Chapiters 
with Sculptures, and che fineſt of them is the Co- 
int hian, which is adorned with two Rows of 
Leaves, as alſo eight greater, and as many leſſer 
Poluta's placed under a Body called a Tympanum, 
Theſe are called uſually Capitals: 


EANNF:T 

he As N CHAPPE, the Herald's Term 
'00d- or the Partition of an Eſcutche- 
Foot WM): ++: on of this Figure; ard they Bla- 
en ir chu Chappe Or, and 
are N Nen. 

Hines 

_ CHARACTERISTICE of 4 Logarithm : See 
and dex or Exponent. 

e pio- CHARACTERS, are Marks, Signs or Symbols 
over Me! things invented by Artiſts, and peculiar to ſe- 


reral Sciences, by which the Knowledge of the 
pat Things themſelves is always more expeditiouſly 
and moſt times, more clearly conveyed to the 


fret 
fo Learner ; eſpecially after he hath a little enured 
ce the umſelf to them. 
ohers Mcbaracters uſed by Mathematicians are chiefly in 


of 1 Geometry, Trigonometry and Algebra, and are as 
followeth: 


Atmo- 
of ab = Is the Mark of Equality, though D. Cartes, I 
ular] know not why, inſtead of it uſeth ©, in which 


he is ſcarcely followed by any Body; and this 
(=) mark with him, or his Commentators, ſig- 
nifies the Difference of two Quantities when 
tis not known which is the greateſt ; which 
now-a-days we mark thus . But now this 
dign = is univerſally uſed for Equal to; and if 
jou ſhould fee 4 = 26, you muſt read it, 4 is 
equal to twice b. 
+ Is in Algebra a Sign of real Exiſtence in the 
Quantity it ſtands before, and therefore all 
Quantities that have no Sign are always ſuppo- 


CHAPITERS, in Architecture are the Crowns 


| 


ſed to have this Sign , before them. *Tis cal- 
led the Affirmative and Poſitive Sign, becauſe 
it implies the Quantity to be of a Poſitive and 
Real Nature; and is directly contrary to the 
following Sign —, 

This Sigr - 1s alſo the Mark of Addition, and 
when you ſee a-+b, you muſt read it à add- 
ded to ; or as the way uſually is, « more b; 


and you are to ſuppoſe it to be the Sum of rhoſe 


two Quantities a and 6. 

— Is the Note of Negation, Negative Exiftence 
or Non Entity in Algebra. And whenever it ſtands 
ſingly before any Quantity, it ſhews rhat Quan- 
tity to be no real one, bur leſs than nothing; 
and therefore ſuch Quantities are called Negative. 
Thus — 3 is a Negative 3, ot 3 leſs than No- 
thing. And though ſuch Quantities as theſe 
are only Imaginary, they have yet very great 
ule in Algebra, And any one may have a di- 
frinct Idea of ſuch a Negative Quantity, if he 
conſider a Man to have in Caſh, or be worth bur 
1000 Pounds, and yet to owe to 1500; for then 
that Man is certainly 50% J. worſe than no- 
thing; which Quantity of 50 /. in reſpect to 
him, will properly be expreſſed by putting this 
Negative Sign before it; for its truly to that 
Man — 500/. or 500 |, leſs than, or worſe than 
nothing. 

This Character is alſo the Note of Subſtraction 
and when you ſcea — , you muſt read it, 4, 
ſubſtracting or abating, or as the uſual way is 
now, 4 leſs b; implying, that that Quantity is 
the Difference between a and b, or the Remain- 
der, when b the leſſer is ſubſtracted from a the 
greater. Therefore this Note (as alſo doth the 
foregoing) always belongs to the Quantity fol- 
lowing it, 

Als the Character expreſſing the Difference be- 
tween any two Quantities when tis not yet 
diſcovered which is the greater: And therefore 
the dign — cannot be uſed, becauſe it always 

ſuppoſes the Quantity following to be leſs than 
what precedes it. 

x Is the Charader of Multiplication, implying 
the Quanriries on each Side rhe Sign are to be 
multiplied one into another. Thus ax U is to 
be read a multiplied by 5; or the Rectangle 
between, or Product of a and h. But this Sign 
in Algebra is uſually omitted, and the Quanti- 
ties are put down like Letters in a Word. Thus 
a b ſignifies the Product of 4 mulriplied by 6, 
In compound Quantities the Sign is moſt times 
uſed, as a+bxc+d—e. 

Is the Mark of Diviſion: Thus a — þ ſignifies 
that the Quantity 4 is to be divided by b. Bur 
moſt times in Algebra the Quotient is expreſſed 


- a 
Fraction-ways ; as ; fignifies the Quotient of 
a divided by h. Some Writers expreſs it thus: 
b) a (, as in the common Diviſion. | : 
S Is the Character of Involution, as they call it, 
that 1s, of producing the Square of any Quanti- 
ty, or of multiplying any Quantity into it ſelf, 
In Braxker and Pell's Algebra, and fince that, in 
Wards's and others, tis placed in the Margin, 
and ſhews that the Step of the Equation a- 
2 which it ſtands is to be multiplied by it 
elf, or ſquared, or if it be a Square already, 
then to be raiſed up to that Power which the 
Index ſet after the Character expreſſes, v. gr. 
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[1 8 3 4 4244 344 b 3% 4 ſhews, 

that the firſt Step of that Equation, which (was 
a -+ b) was, in the 4th Step, multiplied Cubi- 
cally, or raiſed up to the 3d Power. 

uv Is the Character of Evolution; that is, of Ex- 
traction of Roots out of the ſeveral Powers; and 
is the Reverſe of the foregoing Sign G. 

: Is the Mark of Geometrical Proportion diij unct, 
and is uſually placed between two Pairs of Pro- 
portionals, as in the Golden Rule; thus 

26 :: 8: 12; and ſhews, that 4 hath the 
Won Ratio to 6 that 8 hath to 12. 

Is the Mark of Geometrical Proportion conti- 
nued, and implies the Ratio to be ſtill carried 
on without any Interruption, as, 2, 4, 8, 16, 
32, 64, 128 =, Some French Writers uſe this 
Mark for Arithmetical Proportion. 

: Is the Sign of Radicality, and ſhews (accord- 
ing to the Index of the Power that is ſer over 
or after it) thar the Square Cube or other 
Root is extracted, or is to be ſo, out of any 


Quantey; as vas, or as, er v/ (2) 23 


ſignifies the Square Root of 25 3 and V 25, or 
J (3) 25, fignifies the Cube Root of Twenty 
five. Sometimes this Radical Sign belongs to 
as many of the following Quanrities as have a 


— — — CC — 


Line drawn over them; as, V? + d ſignifies 
the Square Rootof the Sum of b and d added 


together: And / (3) Te — g — 3 ſignifies 
the Cube Root of the Sum of F and c, after g 
is ſubſtracted from that Sum; and that after 


this, 3 is to be taken from the ſaid Cube Root. 


or 7 Is the Character of Greater, and 


» or £ The Sign of the Leſſer of any two 
Quantities. 

[| Is the Mark for Parallel, and implies, that 2 
Lines or Planes are equidiſtant one from ano- 


Ether. 


_— 


Li, Triangle. 
Square. 


e Kectangle. 
O Circle, or Sol the Sun, 


Equi angular or Similar. 


2 Equilateral. 


LC Angle. | 
-+- Perpendicular. 


:: Is the Mark for Arithmetical Proportion, 


Y, x, z. Any Letters with Points ſo over their 
Heads, denote the Fluxions of variable Quas. 
tities: And if they have 2, 3 or 4 Points, they 
denore Second, Third or Fourth Fluxiors. 
See Fluxions. ; 

— 1, — 2, — 3, — 4, Ge, are the Exponent: of 
2 of Fractions in a Geometrical Progre(. 
ion. a 


3, 4 
I» 17 2, are the Exponents of „: x. V. x. Vx 
which therefore in the new Notation are writ 
thus, xz, x3, x#4,&c. Allo 


7 
x?, ſtands for * * ; and in Fractions, 
i Þ 1 1 - . 3 j 
x x x ſtand for -— - x» Se, A. 


ſo x; -+ 4 expreſſes the Product of æ into x2, ang 

x —7— + (or x -) is the Product of x - 
into its ſelf, or the Square of x — +, ' 

x3 — + (or x5 is the Exponent of the Quorien 
of x5 by x. 


a--b| 1 Expreſſes an Unite divided by a -+þ; 


2 ＋ z Is an Unite divided by the Cube 
of a + 6. 


a + b| Is the Biquadratick Root of the Cat 
of a -1- 6. | 
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"CHYMICAL 


Lead or Satum N, 5. X | Sal Armoniack * 


Cop Bum or £1 Vr d. ec YT Time C. E Salt Comin © © F A 


Quick Lime or Calxerive & | Sal mm 5 O 


Corion Sale S. e. S. M Tal. Lau V | Sulphur & 4 


Crocus of Cop. a A. Uftum | a Abarcaſſite 188,077 £9, + | black Sulphur 


Mercury Sublimate L. N t Sublme — D 


— Precipitated . | Spirit > Sp. of Wine V 


Mitre or Salt Peter O 


wheel Fire © Oil 299, &, w_ 3. Tuta or Tutty 2 
to H N Philoſophers Sulphur A | Tincture RK 
to Filius % t Precipitate XZ veel ® c 
Flowers of Antimony © | to Purity QF whits Virol C 2 
Filbngs of Steel OD Powder 8 blew Vitruol S. 
E Cold Pot Covered Q Verdigreaſe & 
tem i; Claſſe '® Re Quenteſſence * Vinegar + = 
Cravelled 4 2 Realgar n Aiſhlled Vinegar F. * 
Th cu Retore C. G Urme 
Cube Bl i Coneral C Harts Horn C C Sand #: Wax . 
Mortuum © an Hour 3 , 2 | Saffron of Alars gee Crocus marti. 


Cabe CHARGE ; in Heraldry, ſignifies whatever 
| thing is born in the Field of a Coat of Arms; whe- 
ther Animal, Vegetable, or any other Repreſenta- 
tion or Figure. Proper Charges are called Ordi- 
viries: Which ſee. Thus Guilim, but Bloom 
calls thoſe Charges on which Rewards and Addi- 
tons of Honour are often placed in a Coat of 
irms, ſuch as Cantons, Quarters, Gyrons, Flasks, 

Ee. | 

CHARGE, the Seamen call a Ship, «a Ship of 
Charge, when ſhe draws much Water, or ſwims 
deep in the Sea; and ſometimes it's uſed for an 
uweildy Ship that will not ware nor ſteer, for ſuch 
zone they ſay alſo is a * of Charge. 

CHARLES's WAIN, ſeven Stars in the Con- 
ſtellation called Urſa Major. 

CHART, is a Draught projected for the uſe 
of Seamen , diſcovering the Sea-coaſts, Sands, 
Rocks; and is ſometime taken for the Nautrical 
Compaſ-, 

GAT Pardonations ſe defendendo, is the 
form of a Pardon for ſlay ing another Man in his 
own Defence. 

CHARTA Pardonations utlagariæ, is the Form 
of a Pardon for a Man that is ourlawed. 

CHARTER-PARTY is an Indenture of Co- 
renants and Agreements made between Merchants 
or between Owners of Ships and the Maſters 
ard Sea-faring Men, touching their Affairs, or 
Commanders, | | 

CHARTIS Reddends, is a Writ which lies a- 
fanſt him that hath Charters of Feoſſment, de- 


3 him to be kept, and refuſeth to deliver 
them . 

CHASE, to Chaſe is to purſue a Ship at Sea, 
which is called Giving Chaſe, A Stern Chaſe is 
when the Chaſer follows the Chaſed a-ſtern, di- 
rectly upon the ſame Point of the Compaſs : To lie 
with a Ship's Fore-foot in a Chaſe, is to fail and 
meet with her by the neareſt diſtance, and fo to 
crols her in her way, or te come acroſs her Fore- 
foot. A Ship is ſaid to have 4 good Chaſe, when 
ſhe is ſo built forward on, or a-ſtern, that ſhe can 
carry many Guns to ſhoor forwards or backwards, 
and ſo hath either à good Forward, or 4 good Stern- 
Chaſe. 

CHASE-GUNS, are ſuch whoſe Ports are ei- 
ther in the Head (and then they are uſed in cha- 
ſing of others) or in the Stern, which are only uſeful 
when they ate purſued or chaſed by any Ship or 


_ | 

HASE of 4 Gun, is its whole Length. 
CHAUSE-TRAPPES, or Colereps, in Fortifi- 
cation, are Iron Inſtruments with four Spikes a- 
bout 4 Inches long, made after ſuch a manner, 
that whatſoever way they fall, one Point will al- 
ways lie uppermoſt like a Nail. They are uſually 


ſcatter d and thrown into Moats and Breaches to 
gall the Horſes Feet, and to ſto 


the haſt 
of the Enemy. P approach 
CHECK, the Herald's Term for a Bordure or 
Ordinary that hath more than two Rows of . 


Checkers; for if it hath only two, they call it 
counter 8 8 


CHEEKS 
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CHEEKS, are (in a Ship) rwo Pieces of Tim- 
ber fitted on each Side of the Maſt at the Top, 
ſerving to ſtrengthen the Maſt there; and al- 


ſo having Holes in them (which are called | 
Hounds) through which the Ties run to hoiſt the 


Tards, | > 

Alſo the uppermoſt Rail or Piece of Timber in 
the Beak of a Ship; and thoſe on each Side the 
Trail Board, are called the upper and lower Cheek, 
The Knees alſo which faſten the Beak-Head to 
che Bows of a Ship are called Cheeks ; and ſo 


are the Sides of any Block, as alſo the Sides of | 


a Piece of Ordnance. - 


a Ship-Carriage for 


nourable Ordinaries in Heraldry, 


Field, and determined by one 
Line, either ſtreight or crooked, 
that is, Invected, Engrailed, &c. 
drawn through theChief-Point of 
the Eſcutcheon. Thus the Field 

is Gules, a Chi, Argent, He 
beareth Gules, a Chief Crenele, 
or Embatteled, Argent. 

Sometimes one Chief is born 
upon another, which is called 
Surmounting, and it is uſually ex- 
preſſed by a Line drawn along 
the upper Part of the Chief; for 

if the Line be drawn along the lower Part of the 

Chief, it is called a Filet. The Former of theſe is 

an Addition, the Latter a Diminution of Honour, 

Chief Point: See Eſcutcheon. | 

CHEMIN de Ronds, in Fortification, is the way 
of the Rounds, or a Space between the Rampart 
and the low Parapet under it for the Rounds to go 
abour. The ſame with the Fauſſe Bray. 

CHEMISE, in Fortification, is a Wall with 
which a Baſtion, or any other Bulwark of Earth is 
lined for its greater Support and Strength; or it is 
the Solidiry of the Wall from the Talus to the 
Srone Row. 

CHEMOSIS, is the Tumor of the A!bugineous 
Tunick that maketh the Black of the Eye appear 
Concave, being a very great Inflammation of the 
Eyes with vehement Pain, both the Eye-lids 
being turned rhe Inſide our, ſo that the Eyes can 
ſcarcely be covered with them, whilſt the White 
of the Eye ſtands higher, and the Red runs over 
moſt Part of the Irs. | | 

CHERSONESUS, a Term in Geography, be- 
ing the ſame with Peninſula, and ſignifies a Part 
of the Land encloſed all round about with Water, 
except one narrow Neck, by which it joins to 
rhe Main Land; and that Neck is called an 
Iſthmus. 

CHESSE-TREES, are two ſwall Pieces of 


Timber with a Hole in them, on each Side of 


the Ship, a little before her Loef, for the Main 
Tack to run through, and to which it is haled 
down, 

CHEVAUX de Friſe, or Frieſeland Horſe, in 
Fortification, is a large Joiſt or Piece of Timber 
about a Foot in Diameter, and ten or twelve in 
Length; into the ſix Sides thereof are drivena 
great number of Wooden Pins about fix Foot long, 
croſſing one another, and having their Ends arm- 
ed with Iron Points. Their chief Uſe is to ſtop 
up Breaches, or to ſecure the Avenues of a Camp 
from the Inroads both of Horſe and Foor. They 


are much the ſame with Turn: piles. 


containing a Third Part of the 


Houſe ſer up as they ought to | 


CHEIF, one of the Eight Ho- | 


'Form of the Prieſteſſes Head At- 
tire. It contains the Fifth Part 


| 


CHEVILS, or Kevils, are ſmall Piccesof 7 
bet. nailed 6. the Inide bf 4 Ship'ro ty . 
ſten the Sheers and Tacks. X 
CHEVRON, one of the Honoutable Ording. 
ries in Heraldry : It repreſents two Rafters of an 


ſtand, and was anciently the 


of the Field, and is Figured 
mas: _- | 

He 'beareth Gules, a Chevron 
Argent , by the Name of Fulford, 
The Chevron is divided into the 

CHEVERONEL, which is the Moiety of 2 
Chevron; and a Couple Cloſe, which is the fourth 
CHICANRY 

„is a trickiſh and gui 
* 1. the Law. . 
LIADS ; ſe the Tables of Logari: 
frequently named by many . 1 
HILIOGON, a Regular Plane Figure of 
1000 Sides and Angles; of which, though the 
Eye can form no diſtin&t View, we may have a 
very clear Idea in the Mind ; and can eafily de- | 
monſtrate that the Sum of all irs Angles are e- 
qual ro 1996 Right ones; for the internal Angles 
of every Plane Figure, are equal to twice as many 
Right Angles as the Figure hath Sides; except 
thoſe 4 which are about the Point in the Middle, 
_ whence the Figure is reſolved into Trian. | 
gles. ; 
| CHIMES of any Clock : How to calculate Num: 
bers for them, and ro fit and divide the Chime 
B:rrel : See in Watch-work, | 

* is a ſort of Gout in the Hands 
only. 

CHIROGRAPHER, is he that in the Common: 
Pleas, ingroſſes Fines acknowledged in that Court 
into a perperual Record (after they are acknow- 
ledged and fully paſſed by thoſe Offices by whom 
they are firſt examined) and that writes and de- 
livers the Indentures, one for the Buyer and a- 
nother for him that ſells, and makes another in- 
dented Piece, containing alſo the Effect of the 
Fine, which he delivers over to the Cu#os Brevi- 
um, which is called the Foot of the Fine, The! 
Chirographer allo, or his Deputy, proclaims all 
he Fines in the Court every Term, according to 
the Statutes, and then repairing to the Office of 
the Cuſtos Brevium, there endorſes the Proclama- 
tions upon the Back- ſide of the Foot thereof, and 
always keeps the Writ of Covenant, as alſo the 
Note of the Fine, | 

CHIROMANCY, the ſame with Palmiſtry, is 
a pretended way of Divination, telling of For- 


turities, preſaging Futurities, or diſcovering the Forth 
Tempers and Conſtitutions of Perſons by a i :: = } 
diculous Inſpection into the Hand, and Obſervi-W bas tue 
on of Wrinkles and Strokes of the Skin. Onſeque 

CHIVES, is the Botanick Word by which cu bilecteg 
Mr. Ray renders the Latin Apices : Which ſe: vonſtral 
But Dr. Grew calls the Stamina on which the 4 
pices are fix'd by this Name of Chieves, 

CHLOROSIS, or Morbus Virgineus, common 1. 
Nerus Albus or the e ſeems to be p » 
kind of Phlegmatick Pituitous Dropſy, ati , 15 
from an Obſtruction of the Menſes, want of Fe - To 
mentation in the Blood, and Detention or Depfava 3. To, 
tion of the Ferment in the Womb; whereupon ! . 1 

f 
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Muſculas Fibres being obſtructed, they become 


Lazy and unfit for Action. Blanchard. 
CHOANA, is a fort of Cavity or Tunnel in 
the Baſis of the Brain, by which the ſerous Excre- 
ments are brought down from the Ventricles of 
b the Brain ro the Pituitary Glandules; alſo the Pel-, 
os of the Reins, of which in its proper Place. 
Blanchard. - 

CHOLEDOCHUS Ductus, is the Communion of 
the Ductu or Porus Bilarius with the Ductus Cyſti- 
cui into one Paſſage, and is thence called the Ductus 
Communts Choledochus. This goes obliquely to the 
lower End of the Duodenum, or the beginning ef 
the Fejunum 3 and creeping obliquely between the 
Tunicks of rhe Inteſtine, hath the Return of the 
Bile hindred (as by a Valve) from coming into the 
Ductus again, 

CHOLER : See Bile. 

CHOLERA Morbus, is a depraved Motion of 
che Ventricle and the Guts, whereby the Bilious 
Excrements are diſcharged in great plenty up- 
wards and downwards. Blanchard. 

CHOLOGOGUES, are Medicines which 

rge Choler, Sulphureous and Bilous Humours ; 
45 Mubard, Senna, c. according to the old No- 


non. 
CHONDROSYNDESMUS , the joyning or 
wiring of the Bones by a Cartilage placed be- 


2” 53. 


* 


ny wixt them. | 
1 CHORD, in Geometry, is a Right Line con- 
— eecting the Extremities of any Arch of a Circle, 


and is otherwiſe called a Subtenſe. 


Prop. I. 


A chord (b c) is biſſected by a Perpendicular 
4 4) dran from (a) the Center. 


For the Triangle abc is an Jeſceles, (becauſe 
tz = bg) and therefore the Pependicular 4d biſ- 
ſects the Baſe or Chord bc (10, e. 1. Eucl,) and 
Onſequently the Ark 6c is alſo by this Means 
dileted. From whence are deducible and de- 
nonſtrable theſe 


Problems. 


1. To make a Circle paſs through any three 
Points given, not lying in a Right Line. 

2. Tofind the Center of any Circle. 

3. Tocomplear a Circle from an Ark given. 

4 To deſcribe a Circle about any Triangle 
given. | 


1. Let the three Points be ABC; join 4 B 
and AC, which biſſect in D and E, by drawing 
the Perpendiculars D © and EO: The Point O, 
where they croſs one another, muſt be the Center, 
becauſe they both paſs through it by this Pro- 
poſition. With the Diſtance 4 O draw the Circle, 
and the Demonſtration will be plain. 


A 


—— 

2. If the Circle had been given, or any Part 
of it, as ſuppoſe the Ark C A D, and the Center 
of the Circle had been required: You need only 
mark our any three Points in the Circumference ; 
as ſuppole 4, B, C; then proceed as before, you'll 
find the Center C. 

3. The ſame way alſo you may deſcribe a Cir- 
cle about the Triangle A B C; for the Perpendi- 
culars that biſſect any two Sides of the Triangle, 
will, where they croſs, find the Center C, from 
whence a Circle being drawn, it ſhall circumſcribe 
the Triangle ABC. The Demonſtration is the 
ſame with rhe former. 


N. B. The Cent er of a Circle may very eaſily 
be found by-rthe Square thus; Apply the Cor- 
ner of the Square any where to the Circum- 
ference, as ſuppoſe at 4; and draw DR 
between the Poin ts where the Legs cut the 


A 


D . D 


Circumference. The Line biſſected, ſhali 
give C the Center of the Circle ; for the 
Angle DA R being a Right one, DR muſt 
be the Diameter, by 31. e. 3. Eucl. The half 
of which DC or CR muſt be the Radius. 
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CHORDA Membrane Tempani, is à certain 
Nerve coming from the third Branch of the fifth 
Pair, extended above the Membrane of the Tym- 

anum or Drum of the Ear, and which goes alto to 
che Muſcles of the Malleolus, and then joins the 
Portio Dura before it comes out of the Cranium. 

CHORDAPSUS, ſo Ceſſus names it, barbarouſly 
called Miſerere me, by others 1/iaca Paſſio, by o- 
thers Volvulus, commonly eus; is an Ejection of 
the Excrements at the Mouth only, becauſe the Pe- 
vi ſtaltick or Vermicular Motion of the Guts, where- 
by the Excrements are excluded, becomes inverted. 
Blanchard. 

CHOREA Sandi Viti, is a ſort of Madneſs, 
which formerly was very common amongſt ſome 
People, wherein the Perſon affected laid not down, 
but ran hither and thither dancing to the laſt Gaſp 
if they were not forcibly hindred. Horſtius ſays, 
Thar he hath ſpoke with ſome Women, who pay- 
ing a yearly Viſit to the Chapel of Saint Vitus, 
which is near the City Ulme in Swedland, have 
been raken with ſuch a Violent fit of Dancing 
Night and Day, together with a ſort of Frantick- 
ne in the Mind, that they fall together like fo 
many People in Extaſies; and are ſenfible of little 
or nothing for a Year together till next May, about 
which time they perceive themſelves ſo tormented 
with a Reſtleſſneis in their Limbs, that they are 
forced to repair to the ſame place again abour rhe 
Feaſt of Saint Vitus to Dance. 

CHO REUS, vulgarly called Trocheus, is the 
Foot of a Latin Verſe, conſiſting of two Syllables, 
where the firſt is long, and t he laſt ſnort,s Annus ; 
ſo that this is the Reverſe of an Iambus. 

CHORIAMBUS, is the Foot of a Latin Verſe 
compounded of a Chorus and an Iambus ; it con- 
ſiſts of four Syllables, of which the firſt and laſt 
are long, and the middle ones ſhort; as Hiſtoriæ. 

CHORION, is the outer Membrane involving 
the F.etus in the Womb; tis pretty thick, ſmooth 
within, but rough withour-ſide ro which the Pla- 
canta adheres : It hath many Veſſels which ſpring 
from the Placenta, and from the Umbilical Veſſels. 
The former are diſperſed through it before the 
Fxtus is ſhaped (as Diemerbroek affirms) but the 
latter not ll the Navel-Repe is grown out to a 
juſt length; at which time they enter in it, and are 
intermixt with the former, and from this Mem- 
brane are inſerted into the Placenta to which the 
Chorion adheres. This Membrane, the Chorion, 
is always ſingle, though the Fætus be Twins, though 
then there is a double Amnion, treble, quadeuple, 
Se. if the Fetus are 3, 4, Se. Originally the 
Chorion did inveſt the Ovum, but when that is 
brought down into the Womb, and is become a 
Conception, this Membrane imbibes rhe Moiſture 
of that part very wages | for while the Con- 
ception lies looſe there, and is faſtned to no part 
by any Veſſels which go from it, or come to it, it 
ſeems ro have irs increaſe juſt as the Egg hath in 
the Body of the Hen; which whilſt it is in the Ra- 
cemus or Knor, hath no other Subſtance bur rhe 
Yolk ; and when it drops off from thence, and de- 
{cends through the Infundibulum, itreceives no Al- 
teration, but when it comes into the Cells of the 
Proceſs of the Uterus, it begins (faith Harvey) to 
gather a Hhite, although it yer ſtick to no part of 
the Uterus, nor hath any Umbilical Veſſels: But 
juſt as the Eggs of Frogs and Fiſhes gather them- 
ſelves a White out of the Water, fo doth there 


come our of the Plice or Wrinkles of the Womb | 


an Albugineous Moiſture ,, whence tlie Voll 
(by its vegetative and innate Heat) gathers and 
concocts its White. After this manner doth the c;, 

ion imbibe that Albugineous Matter, which fra 
the firſt Conception encreaſes daily in it(and which 
tranſudes through the Amnion in which the Em; 

ſwims) till the Umbilical Veſſels and the Place,, 
are formed; from and through which the * 
may then» receive its Nouriſnment. And the I. 
quor which this Chorion imbibes, Dr. Gibſon take, 
ro be the Nutritions Juice which ouzes into the 
Cavity of the Uterus out of the Capillary Orifice; 
of the Hypogaſtrick and Spermatick Arteries and 
is of the ſame Nature with 3 which is afterward; 
ſeparated in the Placenta, and carried to the Fs 
dy the Umbilical Vein, and with that alſo which 
abounds in the Amnions, even till the Birth: For 
the Plaſtick or Vegetative Vertue is only in the 
Ovun it ſelf, and the Augment that the firſt Linea. 
ments of the Fætus receives, is only by Appoſition of 
this Nutritious Juice. But the Chorion is grown 
ſo denſe and thick by that time the Placenta and 
Umbilical Veſſels are formed, that it is not capable 
of imbibing more, but that which in this time is 
in it, doth in a little while tranſude into the Amnis; 
and ſo it ſelf becomes empty, and gives way to the 
encreaſe of the Allantoides (which from hence be- 
gins to appear) and whoſe Liquor encreaſes daily 
as the Ferus grows near to the Birth, This Opi- 
nion, which ſeems indeed very probable,the Learn. 
ed Dr. Gibſon in his Anatomy (laſt Edition, p. 220. 
propoſes only as a Conjecture, and ſubmits it to 
the Cenſure of the Learned. . 

CHOORGRAPHY, is a particular Deſcription 
of ſome Country, as of England, France, or any 
Shire or Province in them, c. 

CHOROIDES, is the folding of the Carceid:/ 
Artery in the Brain, wherein is the GlandulaPinali:: 
It is alſo the Uvea Tunica, which makes the A- 
ple of the Eye. 

CHROMATICK, a Term in Muſick, being 
the ſecond of the three kinds, which abounds in 
yemi-tones, and contains only the leaſt Diatonica! 
Degrees, It is recorded in Hiſtory, that Timotheus 
the Mileſian firſt invented this ſort of Muſick, in 
the rime of Alexander the Great, and the Spartans 
baniſhed him bcauſe being accuſtomed only to the 
Diatonick kind, they judged the Chromatick to be 
too ſoft. 

CHRONOLOGY, in the common ſenſe of the 
Word now, is the Arithmetical computing of 
Time for Hiſtorical Uſes; fo as thereby truly to 
date the Beginnings and Ends of Princes Reigns, 
the Revolutions of Empires and Kingdoms, Bat- 
tles, Sieges, or any other Memorable Actions. 

CHRONOMETRUM Perpendiculum, or Chro- 
naſcepium, the ſame as Pendulum: Which ſee. 

CHRONOSCO PE, the ſame with a Pendulum 
ro meaſure Time : See Pendulum, 

CHRYSOCERAUNIUS Palvit, is the ſame 
with Aurum Fulminans : Which ſee. 

CHRYSTAL Mineral: See Sal Prunele. 

CHRYSTALS of Copper: See Virriol of Coppei 
or Venus. | 

CHRYSTALS of Silver, or Vitriol of the Moon, 
is an Operation in Chymiſtry, where by the Body 


a Salt by Spirit of Nitre. Tis done thus; Diſſolve 
an Ounce or two of Silver in about three times 
the Weight of Aqua fortss, or which is better, good 


Spirit of Nitre. Evaporate the Diſſolution in 2 


Glaſs 


of Silver is opened and reduced into the form of 
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Glaſs Cucurbite and over a Sand- heat till about 
» of the Liquor is blown off, then let the Remainder 
{and without ſtirring it, and it will ſhoor into Chry- 
ſtals, which take out, and when they are dry, keep 
them in a Viol well ſtopt. Theſe Chryſtals are 
uſed to make an Eſchar, by touching any part with 
them. They are allo given inwardly in Dropſies 
ſometimes, from two to fix Grains, and they will 
purge gently. The Purgative Quality in theſe 
Chryſtals (there being no ſuch thing either in the 
Silver or the Spirit of Nitre) muſt ariſe from the 
new Texture and Conformation of the Parts of 
both, happening from this Union of the Parts of 
the Silver with thoſe of Spirit of Nitre. 

Theſe Chryſtals may eaſily be revived into good 
Silver again, if you put them to diſſolve, as they 
will readily do in a Veſſel of hor Water, in the 
botrom of which you ſhall have laid a Plare of 
Copper; the Silver will precipitate down in a white 
Powder, which gather, waſh and dry, and then 
melt it in a Cruciblewith a little Salt Petre, twill 
run into goodSilver of the ſame weight as at fuſt. 

CHRYSTALS of Tarter : See Cream of Tarter. 

CARYSTALLINE Heavens, in the Prolmaick 


Syſtem were two. One ſerved them to explain the 


low Motion of the fixed Stars, and cauſed them 
(as they thought) to move one Degree Eaſtward in 
about 70 Years. 

The Second helped them out in ſolving a Motion, 
which they called the Motion Trepidat ion or Li- 


tration; by which they imagined the Sphere to 
{wag from Pole to Pole. 


CHRYSTALLINE Humour of the Eye: See 


Humours, . 


CHRYSTALLIZATION, is an Operation in 


Chymiſtry, by which the Salts diſſolved in any Li- 
quor are made to ſhoor into little prettily figured 
Lumps or Fragments, which they call Chryſtals, 
from their being pellucid or clear like Chryſtal. 
In order to bring the Salts duly ro Chryſtallize, 
you muſt gently evaporate part of the Moiſture ; 
for if there be too much Liquor in proportion to 
the al, it will not coagulate or chryſtallize ar all; 
and if there be roo little, the Salts will all run into 
one another, and not chryſtallize regularly, The 
general Rule ro know when enough of the Moi- 
{ture is evaporated, is when a little Skin begins to 
be on the Surface of the Liquor, 

CHYLE, is a white Juice in the Ventricle and 
Inteſt:nes, proceeding from a light Diſſolution and 
reruientation of the Victuals, eſpecially of their 
Sulphur and Salt with which Edible things abound, 
and which by the Intervention of the Acid Hu- 
mour in the Ventricle becomes white; for if you 
pour an Acid upon any Liquor that is impregnat- 
ed with Sulphur and Volatile Salt, it 266 nr 
turns Milky, as is obvious in preparing Milk of 
Sulphur, or the Reſinous Extracts of „ches 
Nay, Spirit of Harts-horn and of Soot, abounding 
with Volatile Salt, if it be mix'd with an Acid, or 
with bur plain Water, grows to be of a Milky 
Colour: Ar laſt the Che after a Commixtion and 
Fermentation with the Gall, and the Pancreatick 
Juice, either Volatile or Acid, pafling the Lacteal 
Veins, Sc. is mixed with the Blood. It is called 
in Latin alſo Chymus, Blanchard, As to the man- 
ner how this Chyle is firſt made and pertected, ſee 

CHYLIFICATION, which is the Action of the 

Stomach, Guts, Sc. in the making of Chyle, and 

tis done thus, as I find the Accurate Mr. illiam 

Cowper, Chyrurgeon, hath accounted for it in a Pa- 
per pubiſhed in Philoſ. Tranſactions, N. 220, 


The Aliment which is uſually taken down into 
the Stomach of Adult Perſons, is ſuch whoſe Groſſ- 
neſs of Parts requires Maſtication or Chewing : 
In order to which, the Dentes Inciſores are ſome- 
times employed to divide it from the more Bulky 

Part, and to receive it into the Mouth; and then 
the lower Jaw being variouſly moved by its proper 
Muſcles, Maſtication is begun, and carried on 
by the Aſſiſtance of the Tongue, Cheeks, and Lips; 
the two firſt ſtill applying the leſs divided Parts of 
the Aliment to the Dentes Mo/ares till there is an 
equal Comminution of all irs Parts; nor is the 
Action of Maſtication meerly performed for di- 
viding the groſſer Parts of the Aliments, but divers 
of the Mulcles employed in the Motion of the low- 
er Jaw, are at the ſame time alſo ſerviceable in 
haſtening the Saliva or Spittle, ſeparated from 
the Blood by the Parotid Glands, thoſe of the 
lower Jaw, and under the Tongue, into the 
Mouth ; the Salival Glands of rhe Cheeks and 
Lips alſo contributing their Juice, do altogether 
joyn with the Maſticated Aliment, before, or at the 
{ame time it's made fit to be ſwallowed ; which 
Action is called Deglurition. 

Deglutition is thus performed : The Aliment, as 
well what's fluid as that maſticared, being lodged 
on the Tongue, which docs ſomewhar hollow it ſelf- 


4 by means of its own proper Muſcular Fibres, for 


the more commodious entertaining the largerQuan- 
tity, its Tip and Sides are applied to the Indices of 
all rhe Teerh of the upper Jaw, (and Gingivæ ot 
Gums of thoſe that want Teeth) the Tongue is 
ſuddenly drawn up by the Muſculz Stylogloſſi or 
Mylogloſſus, together with thole Muſcles which pull 
the Os Hyozdes upwards ; at thejſame time the 
Fauces are drawn up, and their Cavity enlarged by 
the Muſcu's Stylopharyngæi; and about two thirds 
of the Tongue's ſuperiour Surface is adequately 
applied to the Roof of the Mouth; the Epiglottss 


from irs Poſition being conſequently depreſſed, does 


thereby cover the Glottis or Rimula of the Larynx, 
and prevents any part of the Aliment from deſ- 
cending into the Wind- pipe: In this part of theActi- 
on of Deglutition the Glands under the Tongue, and 
excretory Ducts . of thoſe of the lower Fw are 
compreſs d, and their ſeparated Liquors or Spittle 
voided by their Papillæ, ſituated at the lower part 
of the Franumt or Ligament of the Tongue; and 
this is done by the Muſculus Mylo-Hyoideus ; when 
rhe Aliment by the abovementioned Motion of the 
Tongue, is forced into the Fauces or upper part of 
the Gula ; at the ſame time the Gargareon, together 
with the Voula are drawn upwards by the Muſ- 
culz Sphenoſtaphili, by which means any part of the 
Aliment is hindred from aſcending into the Fora- 
mina Narium : The Fauces by the Muſculus Pery- 
gopharyngens and Ocſophagus are contracted, where- 
by the the Aliment is not only compreſs d into the 
Gula, but the Marter ſeparated from the Blood by 
the Glands of the Fauces, eſpecially of thoſe large 
ones called Tonfillæ, is rad our of their Cells or 
Excretory Ducts, to joyn with it in its deſcent to 
rhe Stomach by Gula, through which the latter 
paſſes by the Action of irs Muſcular Fibres. 

The Aliment thus impregnated with Saliva in 
Maſtication and Deglutition being received into 
the Stomach, there meets with a Juice ſeparated 
from the Blood by the Glands of that Part whoſe 
Excretory Ducts open into the Cavity of the Sto- 
mach: By the commixtute of theſe Liquors, 
whether of Saliva or theJuice of the Stomach a pro- 
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Per Menſtruum is compoled, by which the Parts of 
the Aliment are ſtill more and more divided by 
its inſinuating into their Pores, and by which the 
Air before impriſoned in their leſs-divided Parts, is 
not only ſet more at liberty, but by the natural 
Hear, it muſt neceſſarily ſuffer ſuch a Rarefaction, 
as that thereby the whole Stomach becomes ſtill 
more and more diſtended ; hence it is we have leſs 
Appetite ſometime after eating (when this Intu- 
meſcency is made) than we had immediately af- 
ter; hence alſo ariſe thoſe frequent Eructations 
from divers Aliments, as old Peaſe, Cabbage, and 
divers other Vegetables we frequently eat; all 
which become very much diſturbing in depraved 
Appetites and weak Stomachs, Though we have 
not uſed the Word Fermentation, yet we do not 
ſuppoſe the Diſſolution of the Aliment within the 
Stomach can be done ar leaſt without an Inteſtine 
Motion of its Particles with the Menſtruum ; but 
we have omitred that Term, becauſe ir may be 
apt to lead us into an Idea of a greater Conflict 
than in truth there really is. 

At the ſame time this Intumeſcence and Agita- 
tion of the Matter is made in the Stomach, the 
Contents of the neighbouring excretory Ductus, 
namely, the Bile in the Gall-Bladder and Liver- 
Ducts, and Pancreatick Juice in the Ductus Pan- 
creaticus, are compreſs d into the Inteſtinum Duode- 
num, through the Extenſion of the Stomach it 
{elf ; the refluent Blood of the Stomach ar that 
inſtant being in ſome meaſure retarded, whereby 


the Muſcular Fibres are more liable ro be con- 


tracted, ; ; 
Nor can we conceive how the Liquor of the 


Stomach, after having joyned with the Sa/iva and 
Aliment, ſhould be ſtill ſo plentifully excreted 
from the Glands of that Parr, as to irritate its 
Internal Membrane, and excite its Muſcular Fibres 
to contract, ſince the Muſcles of the Abdomen 
would , like as in Vomiring, be drawn into a 
Conſent of Co-operating, and the Aliment would 
be forcibly rejected by the Mouth : Befides, ſhould 
the Liquor of the Stomach be ſo diſturbed in CH- 
lification, what would ir be fo ſoon as all its 
Contents were diſcharged 2 The Irritation the 
Stomach undergoes in Hunger, we are firmly 
perſwaded does not ariſe bur through an Accu- 
mulation of the Saliva in the Stomach, in conjun- 
ction with the Liquor of the Glands of that Part; 
whence it is we rather diſcharge the Spittle at 
that time by the Mouth, than to ſuffer any more 
of it to deſcend into the Ventricle: Hence pro- 
ceeds what we call the watering of the Mouth; 
hence alſo, when the Saliva is vitiated, the Appe- 
tite is depraved. 

The Stomach, by means of its Maſcular Fibres 
contracting it ſelf, does gradually diſcharge its 
Contents * the Py/orus into the Duodenum, in 
which Gut, after a ſmall Semicircular Deſcent, it 
meets with the Pancreatick Juice and Bile; both 
which joyning with it, renders ſome Part of the 
Aliment more fluid, by {till diſuniting the groſſer 
parts from the more pure; and here Chylification 
is made perfect. 

The Bile which abounds with Lixivial Salts, 
and apt to intangle with the groſſer Parts of the 
Concocted Aliment, ſtimulates the Guts, and de- 
rerges or cleanſes their Cavities of the Mucous 
Matter, ſeparated from the Blood by the Glands 
of the Guts, and lodged in their Cavities; which 
not only moiſtens the Inſides of the Guts, but de- 


| 


tends the Mouths of the Lacteal Veſſels from being 
injured by Alien Bodies which often paſs that 
way. 

The Contents of the Inteſtines moving till on 
by means of the Peri/taltick or Worm-like Moti. 
on of the Guts, whilſt thoſe ' thinner Parts fitted 
for the Pores of the Lacteal Veſſels called Chyle 
is abſorbed by them, the thicker move ſtill more 
ſlowly on, and by the many Stops they continual. 
ly meer with by the Connivent Valves, all the 
Chyle or thin Parts are at length intirely abſorbed 
the Remains being meerly Excrementitious, te 
only fit to be excluded by Stool, 

The Analogous White Appearance of the Chy/e 
whether in the Stomach or Inteſtines, and al 
ways in the Jenæ Lacteæ and Thoracick Duct, may 
be ſeen in the Commixtures of divers Liquids, 
which ſeparated exhibit no ſuch Appearance ; 
nor is this Phenomenon any otherwiſe than a Tran- 
{poſition of Particles, whether by a Menſtruum in. 
ſinuating into them, dividing them into groſs Glo- 
bules, as an Acid into Sulphur, as Vinegar with 
Oil, Sc. or elſe by Precipitation, as when a Gum- 
mous or Reſmous Body is diſſolved in a Spirituous 
Menſtruum, and mixed with a Phelgm ; ſo Tin- 
cture of Myrrh and Benjamin, &c. make a milky 
Appearance in common Water. | 

The Longitudinal and Tranſverſe Order of the 
Fibres of the Guts, are the Inſtruments by which the 
Periſtaltick Motion of them is performed, which 
Motion is not only neceſſary for punſhing their Con- 
tents forwards, but by reciprocal Contraction of 
thofe Muſcular Fibres of the Guts, and Appoſition of 
their Connivent Valves, the Mouths of the Lacteals 
are diſpoſed to receive what is fitted tor them; 
hence 1t is we can by no Means make any Fluid 
whatever paſs from the Cavity of the Guts into 
thoſe Lacteal Veſſels in a dead Animal. | 

A further uſe of this Contraction of the Muſcu- 
lar Fibres of the Inteſtines, is to accelerate the 
Chyle in its Progreſs in the Lacteals, till the Lym- 
Pha derived from the Extremities of the Arreries 
of the Guts joins with it; which Conjunction is 
made in the Lacteals before they leave the Exter- 
nal Surface of the Inteſtines. By this Means the 
Progreſſion of the Cle is made towards the Me- 
ſenterick Glands, into whoſe Cells it is received, 
where it again mixes with a Juice brought in by 
the Arteries of each Gland ; which Juice or Lym- 
pharick Liquor not only farther dilutes rhe Chyle, 
like that from the Arteries of the Inteſtines, but 
adds a freſh Impetus, by which its Motion is far- 


ther carried on through the Vaſa Laftea ſecundi 


geners ; (arifing out of each Meſenterick Gland, 
and diſcharging their Contents into the Recepta- 
culum Chyli.) Here the Chyle meets and joins 
with the Lympha ſent through the Lymphatick 
Dutts from the inferiour Limbs and neighbouring 
Parts, whereby the Chyle is not only farther pre- 
pared, but irs Aſcenſion is promoted in the Tho- 
racick Ducts, whole ſeyeral Diviſions and Inoſcu- 
lations (like the Veins of the Teſticles) with its 
many Valves looking from below upwards, and 
advantagious Scituatien between the great Arte- 
ry and Vertebræ of the Back together with the Lym- 
pheducts, diſcharging their Lympha derived from 
the Lungs and neighbouring Parts of the Thorax, 
does demonſtrate the utmoſt Arr ſtill uſed in or- 
der to its Aſcenſion rowards the lefr Subclavian 
Vein, where meeting with the refluent Blood 0 


the Superiour Parts, it paſſes with it through che 
| deſcending 
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deſcending Trunk of the Vena Cava, and joins 
with the refluent Blood of the inferiour Parts in 
the Right Auricle of the Heart ; whence its ex- 
elled by its Contraction into the Right Ven- 
kicle, when the Heart is in Diaſtole; but by the 
$1ſtole or Contraction of the Heart, it's again driven 
our thence into the Arteria Pulmonari, through whoſe 
Extremities, in conjunction with thoſe of the Vena 
pu monalu, it paſſes to the Left Auricle and Ven- 
nicle of the Heart, from whence it's again expel- 
ed in the Sſtole (as above) into the Aorta or Arte- 
nia Magna, by whoſe Branches it's conveyed thro' 
the whole Field of the Body: The three tricu- 
ſpid Valves in the Right, and two Mitral Valves 
in the Left Ventricle of the Heart oppoſing its re- 
turn into the Veins, and the Semilunany Valves of 
the Arteria Pulmonars and Aorta preventing its 
Ingreſs into the Ventricles, are ſufficient (when 
rightly conſidered) ro demonſtrate the neceſſity of 
a Circulation of this grand Fluid called Blood. 
Thus Sanguification is begun, and as we have men- 
tioned the divers Preparations of the Aliment be- 
fore Chylificarion, ſo here may be obſerved the va- 
rious Mixtures and Preparations of Chyle in order 
to Sanguification. 
CHYLI Receptaculum: See Receptaculum Chyli. 
CHYLOSIS, che ſame with Chylificatio. 
CHYMIA, or Chemia, is a Reſolution of mix'd 
Bodies into their Elements; and again, when it 
can be done, Co-agulation or Redintegration of 
the fame Elements into the Bodies which they 
conſtituted before: There are two Parts of it, So- 
lution and Coagulation; by the Addition of the A- 
rabick Article it is called Alchymia, or Alk ymia it 
is called alſo Spagyria, Hermetica ars, ars perfeRti 
Magiſterii, ars Segregatoria, Separatoria and De- 
ftillatoria. Blanchard. 
CHYMICA, or Chymicalia, are Medicines 
which rhe Chymiſts prepare, that they may be ta- 
ken in a leſs or more grateful Quantity, Ban- 


chard. 

CHYMISTRY, is variouſly defined, but the 
De ſign of the Art is to _—_ uſefully the pu 
parts of any mix d Body, from the more Groſs and 
Impure. It ſeems probably to be derived from 
the Greek Word Xvus, which ſignifies a Juice, or 
the purer Subſtance of a mix d Body; though 
me will have it to come from tr, to melt. It 
is alſo called the Spagyrick, Hermetick, and Pyro- 
technick Art, as allo by ſome Alchymy. The Rea- 
ſons whereof you may ſee under thoſe Words, 

CHYMOSIS, or Chemofis, is a Diſtortion of 
the Eye-lids, ariſing from an Inflammation; alſo 
an Inflammation of the Cornea Tunica in the Eye. 
Blanchard. 

CHYMUS, the ſame with Cy. 

CHYRONIA, is a great Ulcer and of difficult 
Cure. 

CHYRURGERY, or, as tis now. a- days pro- 
nounced and written, Surgery, is the Third Branch 
of the Curative Part of Medicine, and teacheth 
ow ſundry Diſeaſes of the Body of Man may be 
cured by Manual Operation. Some divide it into 
theſe five Parts; 1. Syntheſis, a ſetting together 
of things ſeparate. 2. Diæreſis, a ſeparating of 
things that were continued before. 3. Diorthoſis, 
a correcting of things ſqueezed rogerher and con- 
torted. 4. Exereſis, a taking away of Superflui- 
ties. 5. Anaplerofis, a reſtoring of that which was 
deficient, | 


ing, binding and contracting, fill up Ulcers with 
Fleſh, and cover them with a Skin. B anchard. 
CICATRICULA, is thar little whitiſh Speck 
in the Coat of the Volk of an Egg, in which the 
firſt Changes towards the Formation of the Chick 
appear in an impregnated Egg: Tis commonly 
called the Treddle. The Chick lodged in the Ci- 
catricula is nouriſhed only by the White of the Egg, 
till tis grown of a competent Largeneſs; the Volk 
ſeeming to be reſerved by Providence for a more 
ſtrong and ſolid fort of Aliment, which is fitter for 


the Animal when grown greater. 


C CATRIX, Crcatrices, Scars or Marks which 
are lefr after great Wounds or Ulcers : Some are 
e1mple, others accompanied with Cavities, Dimi- 
nution or Excreſcence in the Parts affected. 

CICATRIZ ING Medicines: See Cicatriſan- 
tia, 
CILIA and Supercilia, are the Eye-brows, hard 
Cartilaginous Bodies; bur Superciſia properly the 
Hair upon the Eye-brows, at the Extremity of the 
Forehead. 

CILIARE Ligamentum, or Preceſſus Ci iaru, is 

a Collection of ſmall lender Filamenrs which take 
their Riſe from the inner Part of the Tunica Uvea in 
the Eye, and thence run towards the Prominent 
Part of the Chryſtalline Humour, which they 
compaſs in and connect to the Uvea: Its uſe is to 
help, contract, or dilate the Figure of the Chryſtal- 
line Humour, and to draw it farther from, or bring 
it nearer to the Uvea, according as occaſion 
ſerves. 
CINCTURE, in Architecture, is that part 
which makes rhe Middle of a Pillar; tis Conge 
in French; the Greeks called it 47:9%y", bectuſe 
that Part of the Pillar taking as it were, a Riſe, 
ſeems to fly from the Baſis: It is no more than 
the Rings or Ferrils formerly uſed to preſerve 
Wooden Pillars from ſplitting, and which they 
afterwards imitated in Stone Work. 

CINEFACTION, with ſome Chymiſts is uſed 
for Calcination. 

CINERITIA, or Subſtentia Corticals; is the 
External Subſtance of the Cerebrum; it is Soft, 
Glandulous,” and of an Aſhy Colour, Blanchard, 
See Cortical. | 
CINNABAR, is a Mixture of Sulphur and 
Quickſilver ſublimed together; and is either Na- 
tural, when this Mixture is made in the Earth by 
Means of the Subterraneal Hear, and then tis cal- 
led Native Cinnab:r : Or elſe tis Artificial, which 
is thus made, The Sulphur is melted in a great 
Earthen Pan, and then is put into it by Degrees 
thrice its Weight of Mercury, and the Mixture is 
ſtirred about till all rhe Quickſilver diſappears. Af- 
ter this the Mixture is cooled and powdered, and 
then ſublimed in Pots with an open Fire, a hard 
red Maſs will be raiſed, ſhaped like Needles. Tis 
browniſh when in the Lump, bur being powdered 
finely, is of a very high Red, and is called Ver- 
million, The chief Deſign of this Operation is to 
make the Mercury Portable; which tis not ſafely, 
when in its natural Form, becauſe of its greai 
Weighr and Fluidiry, 

Cinnabar is revived into Mercury, by mixing 
with it in Powder three times as much Quicklime, 
and diſtilling in a Glaſs Retort, into a Receiver 
filled with Water, by Degrees of Fire; the Quick- 
filver will be found at the Bottom of rhe Receiver. 


You may revive Quickſilyer alſo by mixing an 5 
qu 


3 
CICATRISANTIA, are ſuch things as by dry- 
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qual Quantity of Filings of Iron with the Cinha- 
bar, and diſtilling as betore. 

CINNABAR of Antimony, is thus made: Fill 
a Retort half full of equal Parts of Powder of An- 
timony and Sublimate Corroſive; and ſetting the 
Veſſel in Sand, proceed at firſt as in the making of 
Butter of Antimony, which will alſo this way be 
made. But when, the Fire being encreaſed, you find 
red Vapours begin to ariſe, fit on another Receiver, 
but withour luting the Junctures, and raiſe the 
Fire by degrees till the Retort be red hot, in which 
State it muſt be kept three or four Hours. Then 
the Veſſels being left to cool, break the Retort, 
and you will find, if the Operation ſucceed (which 
now and then it will not) the Cinnabar ſublimed 
and adhering to the Neck of the Retort. Tis ac- 
counted a good Medicine for Epileptick and Ce- 
phalick Diſtempers. 

CION, Columela, Gargareen, Gurgulio, Uva; 
Uvula, Uvigena, Uvigera, Epiglottu, Sublinguium, 
is the Cover of the Wind - pipe; it hangs betwixt 


the two Glandules, called Amygdale, above the 


Chink of the Larynx, and is a Proceſs from a Sub- 
ſtance, as one would think, Glandulous, Spungy, 
and Red; which Columbus is of Opinion, ariſes 
from the Tunick of the Mouth redoubled in that 
Place. But Riolan ſays, it proceeds from ſome 
Muſcles which are terminated there, It is of a 
Figure roundly oblong, in the upper Part thicker, 
and ending acutely. Irs uſe is to attemperate the 
Coldneſs of the Air, and hinder the Drink from 
falling upon the Noſtrils : Sometimes this VUoula 
ſticks out too far, from the Humours that fall up- 
on it, which cannot return by the Lymphatich Veſ- 
ſels, whence proceeds the falling of the Uvula, 
which we call Roof of the Mouth. Blanchard, 

The Uvula is moved by two Pair of Muſcles, 
the Pterigoſtaphilinus Externus, and Internus ; 
(which ſee) and the former of theſe draws the 
Uvula backwards, and the latter plucks it for- 
wards, becauſe of the Pulley through which its 
Tendon paſſes, and which alters the Direction of 
its Motion; both which Motions are neceſſary for 
Deglutition, for the Artieulation of the Voice, as 
well as to hinder any Drink, &c. from going into 
the Noſtrils. 

CIRCLE, is a Plane Figure bounded with one 
only Line, and to which all the Right Lines that 
can be drawn from a Point in the Middle of it 
are equal to one another. And it may very well 
be ſuppoſed to be made thus; If you imagine 
the Line AB faſtned at one End to the Point at A, 
but yet ſo as to be moveable on A as a Center, 
till the End B arrive at the Place where ir began; 
the Line A B inits Motion deſcribes a Figure, cal- 
led a Circle, and the Point B, at the ſame time, 
2 a Curve Line called the Circumference of 
4 Circle. 
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From which Geneſis tis plain, That all Rigj, 
Lines drawn from the Point A (which is called 
the Center) to the Circumference, muſt be of equal 
length, or be equal to one another. And theſs 


Lines are called Radius, and by ſome Semi-Diame- 
ter. 


| 
| 


The Line D T paſſing through the Center, and 
terminated at each End by the Circumference, is 
called the Diameter, and its half the Semi- Dia. 
meter or Radius. | 7 
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Theſe Diameters are all equal to one another, 
and do divide the Circle into two equal Parts 
which are called Semicircles. 

Any Part of the Circumference of a Circle is cal- 
led an Ark, which Ark is the Meaſure of any Angle, 
whoſe Vertex or Angular Point is at the Cenetrof 
that Circle. | 

Every Circle is ſuppoſed ro be divided into 36 
equal Parts, which Parts are called Degrees; of 
theſe a Semicircle contains 180, and a Quarter of 
a Circle 90, which is called a Quadrant, as C T. 

To find the Superficial Content ot any Circle, 
ſee Area and Polygon ; where the Ground of the 
Practice is demonſtrated, And fince tis there 
proved from Archimedes, that a Circle is equal to à 
Rectangle Triangle, one of whoſe Sides is the Rædius, 
and the other the Periphery (or a Line equal to it.) 
Let the Radius be called d (ſuppoſing d to be che 
Diameter) and whatever the unknown Ratio © 
the Periphery be to the Diameter, let it be expteſ⸗ 


ſed by r: Then will the Periphery be vd; and 
conſe- 


— — 


-onſequently the Perpendicular r d being multi- 
plied by half the Radius, that is, by zd, the Pro- 
duct will be zr d d = Area of the Circle (becauſe 
of the Triangle.) 


From which way of Notation may it be pre- 
ſently proved, That Circles are to one another 
gs the Squares of their Diameters. 


For let the Diameter of one Circle be d, and of 
the other D; then their Areas will be zr d d and 
„DD, where zr being a common Efficient or 
Multiplicator, alters not the Ratio; for no doubt 
dd: 7 DD :: dd: DD. . E. D. 


Propoſition I. 


The Parts of any two Chords cutting each 
other in a Circle, are reciprocally Proportional. 

That is, 2e: eb: : ec: ed. 

Draw ba and cd, 


MN 


Demonſtration, 


1. The Triangles ae b and ced are fimilar, 
becauſe the Angles at e are equal, and a= c, be- 
auſe in the ſame Segment; therefore the Sides 
out the equal Angles are Proportional, that is, 

66 001: : %% R. D. 


Coroll. 1. Hence, if two Chords cut each other, 
the Product made by the Multiplication of the 
Parts of one Chord, is always equal to the 
Frodudt of the Parts of the other: 


Thar is, the [] of the Extteams aed = [] of 
the mean Terms b e c, 


cell. IL, If one Chord (a d) be a Diameter, 
and the other (bc) cut it perpendicularly ; 
then is b e, or its equal ec, a mean Propor: 


tional between the Parts of the Diameter a e 
and ed. 


For if you imagine the Lines ab and 5d to 
de drawn, the Triangles x and y will be ſimilar, 
ud therefore ae : eb :: eb: ed, And then 
a] ed Oe b. 


— 


—— 
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And this may be called the General Property of 
the Circle ariſing from the Nature of the Curve. 

And if you call the Diameter of the Circle 2r 
(becauſe the Radius is = 7) and conſider it as the 
Axis of a Conick Section; the Part à e in the Fi- 
gure, will be the Abſciſſa or intercepred Ax proper 
to the Ordinate he; wherefore calling, as is uſual, 
the Abſciſſa x, and the Ordinate y, this general 
Property of the Circle will be thus expreſſed, 
2yXx — Xx — yy; for ae being x, 4 d muſtbe 
2r — x; and that multiplied by x, gives 2 x — 2 x 
which muſt be equal to (0b a *. 


Propofition II. 
If two Lines (as af and ae) from a Point (a) 


without a Circle, be drawn to its Circumference 


within (as to e and 7) the Rectangles made by 
thoſe Lines and their External Parts ſhall be equal, 


Thar is, [Jeab= []f ac, Or thoſe Lines are 
to each orher in a reciprocal Proportion of their 
External Parts, i. e. ae: 4 f:: 4c: 46. 


2 


Draw b f and ee: Then are the Triangles 4 
and a bf equiangular, for the Lf = þ e being 
in the ſame Segment, and à is common. 
* 


There. 


CIR 
Therefore ae : ac::; af: ab, and then al- 


ternately 3e: 4 f:: 4c: 4b. 
Therefore à e * ab (=eab) axe (= 


fac) VN, &. 


Problem I. 


To divide the Circumference of a Cirele into a- 
ny number of Parts not above 10. 

Suppoſe the Circle ABCD were to be di- 

vided. | 

1. The Diameter AC divides the Circle into 
two equal Parts. 

2. The Radius AE being made the Chord, 
AB is the Side of the Hexagon inſcribed by 15 e. 4. 
Eucl. Therefore. 

3. The Line B D is the Side of an Equilateral 
Triangle. 

4. And AF the Side of a Square inſcribed. 

5. Wich the Diſtance HF deſcribe the Ark 
FI; the Right Line FI is the Side of a Pentagon 
inſcribed, 10 e. 13. Eucl. 

6. The Line BH=DH is the Side of the 
HFHeptagon. 


_— 


Upon the Diameter A B (of the given Circ!e) 
make an Equilateral Triangle 4 B D, and divide 
the Diameter AB into as many equal Parts as 
you deſign there ſhall be Sides of the Polygon to 
be inſcribed, or as the Circle is to be divided in- 
to; and omitting two, e. g. from B toward 4, 
draw through the beginning of the third from O, a 
Right Line, to the oppoſite Concave Circumfe- 
rence, and thence another Right-Line to the end 
of the Diameter B. 

Thus, e. g. to divide the Circumference into 
three equal | Ss divide the Diameter A B into 
three equal Parts; and then omitting two of them 
e- the beginning of the * or through B 2 
: Cs raw the Righr Line D 3 ; and from 3 the Line 3 
1 2 — - 22 5 f 1 B, which laft will be the Side of the Triangle to 

n of 9 Ark be inſcribed ; ſo 4 B will be the Side of a Square, 

os rs des B5 the Side of a Pentagon, B7 of an Heptagon, 


BAD) is the Side of a Nonagon. Kc 
9. The Line EI is the Side of a Decagon, The Plane of any Circle may be conſidered as 
ie Tt made up of an infinite number of Concentrical Pe- 
ripheries, encreaſing from the Center in Arithmeti- 
To divide the Circumference of a Circle into | cal Proportion; wherefore a Rank of ſuch Peri- 
any number of equal Parts, pheries will be to a like Number equal tothe great- 


eſt, as 1 to 2, Wherefore the Area of a Circle is 
| to the Surface of a Cylinder, whoſe Height is e- 
b qual to the Radius, and its Baſe that Circle, as 1 to 
| 2. And conſequently', if the Height of the Cy- 
| linder had been equal to the Diameter of the Cir- 
| cle (which is the caſe of a Cylinder circumſcribing 
Ja Sphere) the Curve Surface of the Cylinder would 
f | be equal to 4 times the Baſe of ir (i. e.) the 
] Surface ofa Sphere is quadruple to the Area of one 

of its great Circles ; for the Surface of the Sphere 
; | is equal ro the Curved Surface of ſuch a Cylin- 

| der; as is proved elſewhere, See Cylinder. 

The Proportion of the Periphery of a Circle to 
irs Diameter is leſs than 342, and greater than 377 


to 1. 


| The Area of any Cirele to the Square * 


| ai. ith 


L 
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Diameter: : is as r of the Periphery to the ſaid | the Arteries, and our of theſe inro the Parts to be 
Diameter, as is proved under Cylinder, nouriſh'd ; from whence it is reſorbed by the Ca- 
The Area of any Circle is incommenſurable ro | pillary Veins, which carry it into the larger, and 
the Square of the Diameter; and ſo is allo the | theſe into the Cava, from whence it returns to the 
Periphery to the Diameter. See Sturmiuss Matheſ. | Heart again, TheReaſons enforcing the Neceſſi- 
Enucleat. Prop. 43. ty of a Circulation of the Blood are theſe. | 
CIRCLE Equant, in the Prolemaick Aſtronomy, I. The great Quantity of Blood that is driven 
is a Circle deſcrib'd on the Center of the Equant ; | out of the Heart into the Arteries at every Pulſe. 
its chief ule is to find the Variation of the firſt Ine- For though the Ancients who knew not this Circu- 
quality. lation, imagin'd, that only a drop or two was ex- 
CIRCLE of perpetual Apparition, is one of the pell d by every Sſtole, which they were neceſſitat- 
lefſer Circles 28 to the Equator, being deſcrib- ed to ſuppoſe, to avoid the great Diſtention that 
ed by any Point of the Celeſtial Sphere which | the Arteries muſt be liable to, if any conſiderable 
toucheth the Northern Point of the Horizon, and | Quantity iſſued into them; yet it is certain and 
carried about with the Diurnal Motion. All the | demonſtrable, that there muſt needs an Ounce, er 
Stars that are included within this Circle never ſer, | more, be driven into them each time: For (raking 
but are always viſible above the Horizon: And the | it for granted, that there is no other way for any 
CIRCLE of perpetual Occultation, is another | Liquor to paſs from the Stomach to the Kidneys 
Circle at a like diſtance from the Equator, and con- | but through the Heart, along with the Blood) ſee- 
tains all thoſe Stars which never appear in our He- | ing if ſome Men at ſome times drink three Pints of 1 
milphere. But the Stars ſituated between theſe | Drink, they ſhall piſs it our again in half an Hour, 
Circles inceſſantly riſe and ſer at certain times. yea more of Tunbridge Water in that ſpace : And 'þ1 
CIRCLES of Altitude : See Almicanters. ſeeing, Secondly, that there is commonly as much 0 
CIRCLE of Declination on the Globe; So ſome | Blood as Serum, that flows to the Kidneys ( the | 
Writers call the Meridians on which the Declina- Blood returning back by the Emulgent Veins) it is 
tion or Diſtance from the Equator of any Planer or | clear, that by the twoEmulgents (which are none of f 
Star is accounted. the largeſtArteries) there muſt paſs in half an Hour 
CIRCLES of Longitude, on the Globe, are great | fix Pounds of Liquor, all which muſt come from 
Circles paſſing thro the Star and the Pole of the | the Heart; and how much more then may we 
Ecliprick, where they determine the Stars _ conceive to be driven thro all the other Arteries 
rude, reckon'd from the beginning of Ariez. On | that run through the whole Body? This is moft 


) theſe Circles are accounted the Latitudes of the | accurately evinced by Dr. Lower's Experiment, 
0 Stars. which is this; “I cut aſunder ( ſays he) both 
$ CIRCLES of Poſition, are Circles paſſing by the | © rhe Cervical Arteries in a large Dog, and at the 
0 common Interſections of the Horiʒon and Meridi- | © ſame time through an Hole made in the left fide 
* an, and thro any Degree of the Ecliptick, or the | © of his Breaſt overagainſt the Heart, I compreſs d 11 
, Center of any Star, or other Point in the Heavens; | © the Trunk of the Horta below the Heart with #1 
a and are uſed for the finding out the Situation or | © my Finger, to hinder any Blood from deſcend- 14 
- Poſition of any Star, c. ing by it; and, laſtly, I took care alſo to ſtraĩ- 1 
1 CIRCUITY of A#ion (in Law) ſignifies a lon- | © ren the Brachial Arteries under the Axille, by 7 
ger courle of proceeding than is needful, to recover | © which means almoſt all the Blood was driven #4 
* the thing ſued for. out of the Heart through the Cervicals (beſides "1 
d CIRCULAR Numbers, or Spherical ones, ac- | © that which was ſent into the Vertebrals ) and x 
1 cording to ſome, are ſuch whoſe Powers terminate © which is wonderful ro be related, within the N 
L in the Root themſelves. * twentieth part of an Hour the whole Maſs iſ- þ 
: As for Inſtance, 5 and 6, all whoſe Powers do | © ſued out; ſo that it is nor to be denied bur that 14 
: end in 5 and 6, as the Square of 5 is 25, the | * all paſſesthrough the Heart in that ſpace, And i 4 
- Square of 6 is 36, Se. 8 : though ir may be granted, that amidſt ſuch Wounds 'k if 
0 CIRCULATE, Circulation, in Chymiſtry, ſig- and Torturesithe Heart does beat ſomewhat quick- 4 
nifies the giving a Motion to Liquors contained in | er than at other times; yea the ſame thing is part- ed 
5 a double Veſſel (that is, when the Necks of two | ly evident from Wounds in the Limbs when ſome [3 
- Veſſels are excellently well lured one into another) | notable Artery is cut aſunder; for tis ſtrange in | | 
8 excited by Fire and cauſing the Vapours to aſcend | how ſmall a time a Man will bleed to Death even at 5 
— and deſcend to and fro; which Operation is in- | that one great Artery: Yet we may give a gueſs how F | 
- tended either to ſubtilize the Liquors, or elſe ro | much Blood is ſent our of every Pulſe, even from ' 
5 open ſome hard Body that is mingled with them. | ordinary opening of one Vein in the Arm, from be: 
- The circulating Veſſel is ſometimes called a Peli- | whence a notable quantity of Blood will iſſue in a $4 
I cane, or a blind Alembick, ſnort time, how much then may we ſuppoſe would 4 
- CIRCULATION of the Blood, is that Motion of | flow our of all the Veins, if they were open d at 4 
- it which is produced by the continual Reciprocati- | one time? Seeing then tis ev ident ſo great ſuch a 74 
T on of the Pulſe ; whereby rhere is a conſtant Ex- | quantity of Blood is expell'd out of the Heart at 14 
7 pulſion of the Blood from the Heart into the Arte- | every S ſtole, and that for all that the Arteries . 
- ries, and as conſtant and continual an Influx of | are nor unduly diſtended, nor any part ſwell'd by ij 1 
- Blood into it out of the Cava; and ſeeing the Vena it, neither yet the Cav: and other Veins empried; 0 
- Cava, from whence the Supply comes, is never | *ris certain that the Blood that is driven into the * 
- drawn dry; nor on the other Hand, the Arteries | Arteries flows back to the Heart by the Veins in a [ 4 
Which receive the Blood from the Heart conrinual- | conſtant Circulation. (4 
J ly, are unduly ſwell'd with it it muſt neceſſarily 2. A ſecond Argument to prove it, may be taken 17 q 
f follow (as our great Harvey firſt plainly proved ) | from the Valves inthe Veins, which are ſo framed LA 
chat this Motion proceeds circularly, and that the | rhar Blood may freely flow through them our of 1 1 
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Blood is continually driven out of the Heart into 


the leſſer Veins into the greater (and fo into the 
I 3. | Cave 
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Cava) but nor on the contrary, our of the grearer 
into the leſs. Yea, if one blow into the Cava thro! 
a Pipe; there will no Wind pals into the ſmaller 
Veins ; but on the contrary, if you blow up rhe 
lefſer Veins, the Wind will readily pals to the Jar- 
ger, and ſo to the Cava, 

3. And laſtly, the ſame thing is moſt clear by 
the Ligature in Blood-letting : For whether you 
let Blood in the Arm or Foot, you always tie the 
Fillet aboye where you intend to make the Orifice, 
and then the Vein below the Ligarure will pre- 
ſently fill and grow tumid, but above it will fall 
and almoſt diſappear; which muſt needs be from 
hence, for that the Blood being driven along the 
Arteries towards the extream parts, returns by the 
Veins, and aſcends upwards, which coming to the 
Ligature, and being ſtop d there, ſwells the Vein 
below the Ligature, and ſpurts out as ſoon as the 
Orifiee is made; but when the Filler is looſed a- 
gain, the Blood flows no longer out thereat, but 
holds on its wonted Channel, the Vein and the O- 
rifice cloſes up again. 

Having ſufficiently demonſtrated the Circula- 
tion of the Blood, we will ſhew two things farrher ; 
Firſt, How the Blood paſſes out of the Arteries in- 
to the Veins ; and, Secondly, in what rime it may 
be ſuppoſed to paſs through the Heart in its ordi- 
nary Circulation. 

As to the firſt, it was the Opinion of Riolanus, 
chat the Blood circulated only through the larger 
Veſſels, by Anaſtomoſis or Inoſculation of the 
Veins with the Arteries; and that that which run 
into the ſmaller, was all ſpent on the Nutrition of 
the Parts. But it is clear, that there muſt be a 
Circulation even in the ſmalleſt, from the great quan- 
tity of Blood that will flow out of the leaſt Artery 
in the Hand or Foot when it is cut; which it 
were very abſurd to imagine to be all ſpent on the 
nouriſhment of the reſpective Parts. Now there 
are but two ways whereby the Blood can be ſup- 
poſed ro paſs our of the Arteries into the Veins, 
viz, either by the former's being continued to, or 
opening into the latter by Inoſculation, or elle by 
the Capillary Arteries letting out their Blood into 
the Pores of the Subſtance of the Parts, on whoſe 
Nutrition part is ſpent, and the Remainder imbib- 
ed by the gaping Mouths of the Capillary Veins, 
Thar ir is neceſſary to admit of this latter way, is 
evident, becauſe if part of the Arterial Blood did 
not iſſue into the 8 of the Parts, they 
could not be nouriſh'd by it; for while it is in the 
Veſſels, it may add Warmth indeed to the Parts 
through which it flows, but cannot nouriſh them, 
ſeeing even the Veſſels themſelves are not nouriſh'd 
by chat Stream of Blood that glides along their Ca- 
vity, but by Capillaries running through their 
Coats; and if the Blood be driven into the Sub- 
ſtance of the Parts, and that in a greater quantity 
than ſuffices for their Nouriſhment (as was juſt 
now ſhewn that it is) what is ſuperfluous muſt 
needs enter the Mouths of the Capillary Veins, 
from which it goes forward to the larger, and ſo 
ro the Heart: Bur ſeeing this way of transfuſing 
the Blood through the Subſtance of the Parts, has 
ſeem'd ro ſome nor to anſwer to that haſty Circu- 
lation of it as above demonſtrared ; they have 
thought it neceſſary alſo to admit of rhe former 
way, namely, Anaſtomoſes, by which the Veins 
are continued to the Arteries, and thar nor only in 
their larger Branches (as thar notable one of the 


Splenick Artery with the Splenick Vein) but alſo 


in their ſmaller Twigs in the extreme Parts 


we mult conſider, that in a living Bo | 

Parts are infinitely more porous — e a 

in a dead; ſo that tho the Anatomiſts find vm 
Subſtance ſo denſe and cloſe, as to make it * — 
moſt impoſſible they ſhould permit fo quick * . 
ſage to the Blood through them, yet they ſh * 
rather believe it, than ſuppoſe ſuch * — 


as they cannot diſcover (though it were not diff 


cult to find them out if they had 
for abating the ſingle one of the Se 
with the Ramus Splenicus of the Porta (and wal 
ſome of the Arteria with the Vena 9 
the Lungs) none of the lateſt moſt accurate A An 
miſts have been able to find out any. And 7 
that mentioned, it ſeems rather to be of an Ar — 
with an Artery (ſuch as are frequent in ov ; 
Parrs of the Body, as are alſo of one Vein wine 
nother) than of an Artery with a Vein; fo he 
Porta from which this Ramus is propagated by x 
nerally reputed rather an Artery than a Vein 
And, Secondly, as to the Space of Time in which 


the whole Maſs of Blood may ordinarily circulate 


through the Heart, it is probably m 

than many have imagin'd.” For * dar 
Heart makes two thouſand Pulſes an Hour (wh. h 
is the leaſt Number any ſpeakof, and ſome have old 
twice as many) and that at every Pulſe there is c 
eee an Ounce of Blood (which we may — 


uppoſe, ſceing the Ventricles are wide enough to 


contain two Ounces ; and that ir is pr 

both thar they are filled near full in gs gre 
and that they are near, if not quite emptied b "the 
ſtrong Conſtriction of the Heart in the Syſtole ) {ou 
ing the whole Maſs uſually exceeds not four and 
rwenty Pound, ir will be circulated fix or ſeven 
times over through the Heart in the Space of 
Hour. And by ſo much the oftner, by dowm cb 
the Blood comes ſhorr of the lvppoſed Q ra 
or the Pulſe either naturally, or by a Fever, Sold 


ruous Liquors, or violent Motion is rend 
frequent, By which quick Motion the r 
ſelf is kept from Coagulation and Putrefaction. and 
the Parcs are cheriſh'd with vital Heat, which Heat 
of the Parts is much according to the Slowneſs or 
Hapidneſs of the Circulation: So when we fit ſtill 
and the Pulſe is ſlow or rare, we grow cold; bur 
when upon running, or any other violent Exerciſe 
the Pulſe becomes more frequent and quick, we 
become hor. ' 
— CIRCULATORIUM.Iis a Glaſs Veſſel, where: 
in the Liquor infuſed by its aſcending and deſcend- 
ing, rolls about as it were ina Circle: There are 
ſeveral ſorts of theſe Veſſels, but rwo eſpecially of 
moment and uſe, that called Pelicanus, and the o- 
ther Diota: Which ſee; as alſo Double Veſſel. 
CIRCULUS, is a round Inſtrument made of 
Iron, uſed by Chymiſts for the cutting off the 
Necks of Gla's Veſſels; which is perform d thus ; 
The Inſtrument being heated is apply'd ro the 
Glaſs Veſſel, and is there continued till it grow 
hot; then with ſome drops of cold Water, or 2 
cold Blaſt upon it, it flies in pieces. This way 
they cut off the Necks of Retorts or Cucurbits. 
CIRCUMAGENTES Mui, are certain o- 
blique Muſcles of the Eyes, ſo called from their 
helping to wind and turn the Eyes round about. 
CIRCUMAMBIENT : See Ambient. 
i CIRCUMFERENCE, is the ourermoſt bound- 
ing Line of any Plane Figure, bur ir more proper- 
ly belongs to the Perimeter of a Circle; as is ap- 
parent 
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parent from the Geneſis of a Circle. See Cir- | 
cle. 


CIRCUMFERENTER, an Inſtrument uſed in 
Surveying, being the ſame with the Theodolire : 
Which ſee, | : 
 CIRCUMELEX Accent, in Grammar, is com- 
ſed both of the Acute and the Grave, and it's 
expreſſed thus ( 3 | | 
CIRCUMGYRATION, is the wheeling Mo- 
tion of any Body round a Center. 
CIRCUM-POLAR Stars, are ſuch Stars as 
being pretty near our North Pole, do move round 
ir, and in our Latirude never fer, or go below 


the Horizon. 
A TABLE of Circum-Polar Stars. 


! 
Difference | 
8 | Right - A- | in Time, Q 
bo 2 ſcenſuon in | between Azimuth |8 
8. DAMESe Time un- the Pole-| under t he 
= der the | Star and | Pole-Star. . 
=| 9 8 


H. NM. IH. M. B. M.S 


. ES 0 03 530 04 2840 33 * E 
21Penult in 1 
gon's Tai! I 20 17]0 93 1910 19 12JE 
2 Cor Caroll 20 35 440 co o5Þ oo 54 
214liot. 20 39 25,2 oo 14Þ 02 Oo 
2 Middle Great? |. | 

Bear's Tail 1 07 ons 03 44% 33 o 
2 Tip of N 01 28 50 o5 490 57 oo 
2 Antepenult. in bi 0 72 

Dr Tail . 47 400 10 5 41 16 48 

the little Bear Fe: 26 5% 24 % 55 #7 


A) 


Lower Guard 92 57 15,9 25 502 24 36 4. 


Draco, 27. in | | 
Tycho's Cata- 2 59 49,9 
logue 


18 oil 27 coll 


2 2 23 35 170 21 042 55 43]W 
3 25 ——|93 $4 54® 24 393 10 12 W 
—— 24 04 36 43® 30 493 24 480½% 
5 20 03 58 3400 30 433 12 3601 
2[Firſt in his Head o4 59 30 23 423 45 c 
8 "3 25 Oi 24 115 53 240 
Lucida Lyra ſos 05 340 20 41 oo 36119 
North in Draco's 
upper Turn $[o5 37 c4lo 35 44i4 o1 121 
n 07 11 2200 37 5613 56 24 
3{Swan's upper ü 
a Wing PP M7 13 2610 21 4913 56 24% 
Star in her Breaſt [07 51 2800 rg 20 oo! 
* 3 45 
2 in her Tail oy 10 3040 19 59 3 37 12 N 
Cepbeus's right |. 
Shoulder - dos 45 35] 25 9203 18 36,” 
3] ——— Girdle 48 53 20 30 4403 13 480% 
3 Knee 11 10 coo 17 59/1 25 4800 
3{Caſſtopea's Chair it 46 Ce og 540 51 c 
3 Breaſt 12 20 48ſo 01 50ſ0 15 48] 
star in the Hip Ji2 37 500 09 o2[0 oo 1/7 
— in her Knee [13 03 450 03 410 31 12]E 
Faber Leg 13 39 38.0 07 52/1 ol 12ʃÆC 
9 13 50 37Þ os 1911 12 oolE 
3 14 $9 14]Þ 11 45/2 13 48ʃ0E 
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N. B. © ſtands for 4 Stars in Charles? Wain, 
The Uſe of this Table. 
1. For the Hour of the Night, 


In a North Window (or any convenient 
Place) hang up a fine String with a weighty Plum- 
met, and placing your Eye at ſome diſtance 
(backward) mark when any Star in the Table 
comes to your String, ſo that ir cut both it and 
the Pole-Star together; then from that Star's Righs 
Aſcenſion (in the Table) rake rhe Right Aſcenſion 
of the Sun (adding 24 Hours to the Star's (if need 
be) the Remainder is the exact Time of the 
Nighr. 


N. B. The Stars mark d with V. in the laſt Co- 
lumn, come under the Pole after they have 


been in the Vertical of the Pole-Star, when 
they are Meſt of the Pole. 


2. To find a true Meridian. 


Place a ſecond Line and Plummer behind the 
former (which was for the Hour) and having by 
the former obſerved when any Star in the Table 
comes to a Perpendicular with the Pole-Szar, then 
count (by a Pendulum Clock or Watch) the diffe- 
rence in Time expreſſed in the ſecond Column, 
and belonging ro the Star you obſerve ; then at 
the Moment when the Account is up, bring the 
two Strings and the Star all in a Right-Line, and 
then your two Strings are in the Meridian. 

two laſt Columns ſerve for the ſame 
uſe. 

For when any of theſe Stars are under the Pole- 
Star, making the two Strings cut both the Pole- 
Star and the other; theſe two Strings hang ſo far 
our of the Meridian Line, as is the Azimuth ex- 
whe in the Table ; which Azimuth is ſhewn to 

e Eat or Wet, as in the laſt Column. 


N. B. There are 3 Stars in the Table, which 
being under the Pole- Star, are inſenſibly near 
the Meridian, viz. Caſſiopeia's Hip, Cor Caro- 
li, and Alioth; ſo that when they are un- 
der the Pole-Star, a Meridian may be found 

(very near) by one Thread. 

, Obſerve alſo, Thar there is juſt four Hours 
(wanting only one Second) between the com- 
ing of Cor Caroli and the 24th Star of Drace 
(in Tycho's Catalogue) under the Pole-S tar, 
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CIRCUMSCRIBED ; in Geometry, a Figure 
is ſaid to be Circumſcribed, when either the An- 
gles, Sides or Planes of the outward Figure, 
touch all the Angles of the Figure that is inſcribed. 

CIRCUMSCRIPTION, in Natural Philoſo- 
phy, is the Termination or certain Bounds or Li- 
mits of any Natural Body. They make it either 
Internal, which belongs to the Eſſence and Quan- 
tity of every Body, whereby it hath a certain de- 
terminate Extenſion, Bounds and Figure: Or Ex- 
ternal, which they call alſo Local, becauſe it is re- 
ferred to the Place within which any Body is con 
fined; for a Body is ſaid to be Circumſcribed Lo- 
cally, or to be in a Place Circumſcriptively, when 
it hath a certain and determinate Ubi or Place, in 
reſpect of the Circum-Ambient Bodies. 

CIRCUMVALLATION, or the Line of Cir- 
cumvallation, in Fortification, is a Trench border- 
ed with a Parapet, dug round about the Beſieg- 
er's Camp, within Cannon-ſhor of the Place, to 
hinder the Relief of the Beſieged, and to ſtop De- 
ſerters: It is uſually flank d at the Diſtance of a 
Musket- ſnot with Redoubts and other ſmall Works, 
or with Field Forts raiſed upon the moſt eminent 
Poſts: Care muſt be taken never to draw a Line 
of Circumvallation at the Bottom of a riſing 
Ground, leſt the Enemy, having ſeized on the Sta- 
tion, ſhould plant Cannon there, and by that Means 

command the Line. This Line is uſually about 
ſeven Foot deep, and twelve broad. 

CIRRI, in Botany, are thoſe fine Strings or 
Hairs by which ſome Plants faſten themſelves in 
order to their Support in their creeping, as Ivy, Oc. 

CIRSOCELLE, is a Swelling of the preparing 
Veſſels about the Teſticles, ſo that they ſometimes 
look like a Third Teſticle. Blanchard, 

CIRCOS or Varix, is a Dilatation and Swel- 
ling of the Veins, crooking or winding, and ari- 
fing in one or more Parts of rhe Body, inſomuch 
as the Veins threaten a Rupture. Blanchard. 

CISSOID, the Name of a Curve Line invent- 
ed by Diocles, and thus produced or generated. 

Let there be two Diameters of a Circle A B 
and CD cutting one another at Right Angles, 


4 


From B take equal Arks, as Be and BF or BE 
and BF; and then from e or E, &c, erect the 


Perpendiculars 7 g or E g. Then draw the Tranf 
ver e Lines D Fand DF, Ge. cutting thoſe rn 
pendiculars in H and h, &e, by which Means you 
may find as many Points as you pleaſe in thoſe 
Perpendiculars, through which to draw the Curve 
8 * 1 be continued below the 
ou 5 is 1 

— you p " e.) And this is called the 

A Way to deſcribe which Curve Organicans 
the Second Figure repreſents, * 


A 


Where two Rulers being faſtened at C and D. 
and moveable upon thoſe Points, interſect one a- 
nother, as at O, or in B; and then a Square, as 
LG E, being ſo 2 that GE and LB are co- 
incident; as alſo the three Points O, B and E, 
if the two Rulers be moved upwards, ſo then the 
interſecting Point O begins to aſcend, and the 
Square at the fame time moves upwards al ſo, with 
its upper Leg L G always parallel to C D, the 
Interſection of the Point E, or Angle of the Square 
with the Rule FD ſnall, in its Aſcent, deſcribe 
the Curve B H D, which is the true Ciſſoid, 


Propaſit ion. 


If from any Point of the Diameter C D (See Fig; 
I. above) as from G, you draw a Perpendicular, 4 
GE, through the Ciſſoid, the Lines CG, GE, 
GD and GH will be continually proportionable. 


Demonſtration. 


The Lines GE and IF being Right Sines; 
and alſo GD and IC being verſed Sines of equal 
Arks, will be equal; wherefore becauſe ot the 
Circle, DI: IF i. e. CG: GE) :: IE: IC; 
i. e. GE : GD. But by Similar Triangles, DG: 
GH :: DI: IF (that is, as CG: GE;) fois 
CG, GE :: GE, GD :: GD, GH; that is, 
* 8 are all in continual Proportion. 

How by the Help of this Curve to find two 


| mean Proportionals; ſee Sturm. Math. Enucleat. 


Prop. 2. of Book 2. and Conf. 1. 

CITADEL, is a Fort of 4, 5 or 6 Baſtions, 
built ſomewhere near a City, that it may com- 
mand it in Caſe of a Rebellion; ſo that the City is 
not fortify d on that Part againſt the Citadel, tho 


the Citadel is againſt the City. The moſt uſual 
A | Form 


points 
8 
tis ſc 
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Form for Citadel. is that of a Pentagon, a Square 
being too weak, and an Hexagon too big. 

CIT IA, or Pica, is a depraved Appetite, when 
People long for thoſe things which are not fit to be, 
nor never are eat, as Lime, Coals, Shells, Cloth, 
Hides, Sand, Qc. Blanchard, 

CIVIL-DAY : See Day. 4 

CIVIL-LAW, is properly the peculiar Law of 
each Stare, Country or City: But what we uſu- 
ally mean by the Civil-Law, is a Body of Laws 
compoſed out of the beſt of the Roman and Grect- 
in Laws, and which was in the main received and 
obſerved throughout all the Reman Dominions for 
above Twelve Hundred Years, The Remans took 
the firſt Grounds of this Law from the Twelve 
Tables, which were Abridgments of the Laws of 
Solon at Athens, and of other Cirics in Greece fa- 
mous for Knowledge and Wiſdom, ro which they 
added their own ancient Cuſtoms of the City of 
Rome. Thele writren Laws were ſubject to vari- 
ous Kiterpretations, whence Controverſies ariſing, 
they were determined by the Judgment of the 
Learned ; and theſe Detetminations were what 
they firſt called Jus Civile, after their ſeveral 
Caſes were compoſed, which, leſt the People 
hould make them at pleaſure, were fixed cer- 
tain and ſolemn ; and this Part of their Law they 
called Attiones Fark, Caſes at Law: And by the 
by, the Romans had allo their Pleliſcita, which 
were Laws made by the Commons without the 
Authority of the Senate. The Ju Honorarium, 


which was an Edict of ſome particular Magiſtrate ;' 


the Senatus Conſultum, which was an Ordinance 
made by the ſole Authority of the Senate; and 
the Principals Conſtitutio, which was Enacted 
by the Prince or Emperor. Theſe Laws grew 
by degrees to a vaſt number of Volumes ; and 
therefore the Emperor Fuſtinian commanded his 
Chancellour Tri bonian, with the Aſſiſtance of the 
other Eminent Lawyers of that Time, to reduce 
it to a perfect Body. Suidas, and ſome others 
reflect on Tribonian's Learning and Integrity in 
this great Work; but no one can excuſe his Haſte 
and want of Care. for he did that in Three Years 
time, which the Emperor ſaith (in the Conſtituti- 
ons) he could nor have imagin'd would be effected 
in leſs than Ten. For this Law had now bcen in 

ctice above 1000 Years, and the Volumes of it 
were ſwelled to the prodigious Number of 2000, 
which twas impoſſible for Tribonian to read over 
in that time, much leſs to compare and digeſt 
them well. However this Body of Law is called 
the Digeſts or Pandetts, 

This Body of the Civil- Law is divided into 
three Volumes, which are ſtill remaining; v:z, 
the Pandects or Digeſts, the Code, and the Inſt:- 
tutes : Which ſee, Afrerwards to theſe were ad- 
ded the Authenticks, or Conſtitutions of Fuſtinian, 


called alſo Novelle : Which ſee alſo under rhe 


Word Authenticks. 

CIVIL YEAR, is the Legal Year, or Annual 
Account of Time, which every Government ap- 
pvints to be uſed within its own Dominions; and 
tis ſo called in contradiſtinction to the Natural 
Tar, which is meaſured exactly by the Revolution 
of the Heavenly Bodies. 

CLAMEA admittenda in Itinere Atturnatum, is 
a Writ whereby the King commands the Juſtices 
in Eyre to admit of one's Claim by Attorney that 
8 employed in the King's Service, and cannor 
come in his own Perſon, 


8 
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CLAMPS, in a Ship, are thoſe thick Timbers 
which lie fore and afr, under the Beams of the firſt 
Orlope, bearing them up at either End ; and are the 
ſame that the Rings are to the Deck, 

CLARETUM, amongſt the foreign Writers of 
Pharmacy, is ag Aromatick Wine, impregnated 
with an Infuſion, and ſweetned with Sugar; it is 
otherwiſe called Vinum Hippocraticum, Hippocras 
Mine; allo medicated Mine: It is ſo called be- 
cauſe it's percolared and purified by a Wine Sack 
or Bag, through which it is drained from its Dregs. 


And this Bag is called Manica Hippocratu. 


CLARIFICATION, is the Way to make Juices 
or thick Decoctions become clearer and fiher, 
which is dohe three Ways ; by letting the Dregs 
ſubſide of themſelves, by Fermentation, or by 
the Addition of Vinegar, White cf an Egg, or 
Milk, Sc. either to precipitate the Dregs to the 
Botrom, or gather them in a Scum. 

CLARIGATIO, fo the Civilians call Areſto 


* ſuper bonn mercaterium alienigenorum: Which 
e 


E 
CLARION, a Bearing in Heraldry of the fol- 
lowing Figure ; Ruby 3 Clarions 

Topaz, being the Arms of the — 
Earl of Bath, by the Name of 

Greenvile, Guillim takes theſe * d) 
Clarions to bea kind of old faſhi- 

oned Trumpet; but others think 

they rather repreſent the Rudder JJ 

of a Ship; or as ſome fay, the 

Reſt for a Lance, 

CLASPERS, the twiſted Ligaments or Threads 
with which certain Herbs or Shrubs, ſuch as 
Briony and Vines takes hold of Trees or Plants 
that grow about them. 

Theſe Claſpers are of a Compound Nature, be- 
tween that of a Root anda Trunk. Their Uſe 
is fomerimes for Support only, as in the Claſpers of 
Vines, Briony, Sc. whole Branches being long 
flender and fragile, would fall by their own and 
their Fruits Weight; but theſe Claſpers taking 
hold of any thing which is at Hand, (which they 
do by a Natural Circumvolution which they have, 
thoſe of Briony have a Retrograde Motion about 
every third Circle in the Form of a Double Claſp, 
ſo that if they miſs one way they may catch the 
other). Sometimes the Uſe of Claſpers is alſo for 
Supply, as in the Trunk Roors of Toy ; which being 


a Plant that mounts very high, and being of a 


cloſer and more compact Subſtance than that of 
Vines, the Sap would not be ſufficiently ſupplied to 


the upper Sprouts, unleſs theſe aſſiſted the Mother 
Root; but theſe ſerve alſo for Support roo. Some - 


times they ſerve for Stabiliment, Propagation, and 


Shade; for the firſt of theſe ſerve the Claſper; 
Cucumbers ; for the ſecond, thoſe, or 11 er 2 
en _—_ of coma, and for all three, the 

runk Roots of Strawbetties, whi ightily { 
to delight in Shade. 1 

; CLAUDENT Muſcles, otherwiſe called Semi- 
circular, are thoſe that ſhur the Eye-lids, being 
placed between the Inner Membrane of that Part 
and the Fleſhy Membrane. Theſe two Muſcles be- 
ing contracted, ſhur up the Eye, the greater draw- 
ing down the upper Eye-lid, and the leſs pulling 
up the lower, which falls down again through its 
own Gravity, and the Relaxation of irs Fibres, 

* CLAVICULEZ, or Channel Bones, are two lit- 
tle ones which are ſituated at rhe Baſis of the 


| Neck above the Breaſt, an eack Side one: They 
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are pretty long and ſmall, and at one End are join- 
ed to the Production of the Scapulc, called Acro- 
mion, by a peculiar Articulation which they call 
Snchondroſis; at the other End they are joined to 


the upper Part of the Sternum, by an Articulation, 


which they call Art hrodia. They are in the Shape 
of a long (/) for the Paſſage of che Veſſels which 
paſs under them, and to facilitate the Motion of 
the Arms: Their Uſe is to ſuſtain the Scapulæ, to 
which the Arms are articulated; and becauſe the 
Pectoral Muſcle which pulls the Arm acroſs the 
Breaſt, is inſerted near the upper End of the 
Shoulder-Bone ; if the Claviculæ did not keep the 
Scapule to which the Head of the Humeras is al- 
ways joined at an equal Diſtance from the Sternum, 
the upper Part of the Arm only, and not the Hand, 
muſt have been pulled forwards, 

CLAVUS, is a Pain in a ſmall Part of the 
Head, commonly above the Eye in the Eye-brow, 
and ſeems as if that Part of the Head were bor'd 
through with a little Augur or Wimble. Dr. H- 
denham calls ſuch a Pain inthe Top of the Head 
of Hyſterical Perſons, Clavus Hyſtericus, 

CLAUSUM Fregit, fignifies as much as an 
Action of Treſpaſs ; and is ſo called, becauſe in 
the Writ ſuch a one is ſummoned to anſwer, 
Quare clauſum fregit ? thatis, Why hedid ſucha 
Treſpals ? | 

CLAYES or Watles, a Term in Fortification: 
See Hurdles, 

CLEAR Viſion: See Viſion. 

CLEAT, is a Piece of Wood faſtned on rhe 
Yard-Arm of a Ship, to keep the Ropes from 
flipping off the Yard. 


CLECHE, a Term in He- 
raldry for any Ordinary being 
ierced through with the ſame 
— as here, He bearath 
Gules, a Saltier Cleche, that is, 
one pierced through with ano- 
ther. 


CLEIDION, the ſame with Clavicula. 

CLEPSYDRA, an Inſtrument anciently uſed, 
eſpecially among the Egyptians, to meaſure Time 
by the running of Water our of one Veſſel into 
another: Firſt invented by Scipio Mnaſicr, or at 
leaſt brought firſt by him to Rome; for Pierius in 
his Hyerog/yphicks tells us, The Prieſts of Acanta, a 
Town beyond the River Nile in Egypt, did uſe 
every Day to pour Water into a Veſlel, by the 
dropping of which through a ſmall Hole they 
meaſured Time. 

There were many kinds of them, bur all had 
this in common, that the Water ran gently thro' 
a narrow Paſſage from one Veſſel into another; 
and in the lower was a Piece of Cork or light 
Wood, which as the Veſſel filled, roſe up by de- 
grees, and ſo ſhewed the Hour, 
Plutarch obſerves one Inconvenience in theſe 
I "ater-Clocks, i. e. that the Air, according to its 
different Temperature, as to Heat, Cold, Denſity 
or Rarity, had an Influence on the Running of the 
Water, ſo that it muſt meaſure Time unequally. 
And another greater there was, which a good 
while was unheeded, viz. that the Warer always 
ran flower our, according as its Quantity and 
Preſſure in rhe Veſſel abated ; ro remedy this, 
one Orontes invented a Clepſydra in the Form of a 


{all Ship floating on the Water, and which em- 


ptied it ſelf by Means of a Syphon, placed in th; 
Middle of it ; but which Ty . by = 
Means were made equal I cannot find, the De. 
{criprions given of the thing being very obſcure, 

me of theſe Clepſydre were ſo made, as that 
without changing the Dial the Hours were ſome. 
times longer and ſometimes ſhorter, by Means of 
an Inequality in the Index or Hand, and which 
Vitruvius ſays, depended on the Management o 
the Water: for in the long Days they made the 
Hole narrower, and io the Water ran proportiona. 
bly flower ; and in the Winter, when the Da 8 
were ſhort, the Hole was made larger, which 
made the Water flow the faſter, and ſo the Index 
turned round alſo the faſter. | 

CLERICO admittendo, is a Writ directed to 
the Biſhop, for the admitting of a Clerk to a Be. 
nefice upon a ne admittas, tried and found for the 
Party that procureth the Writ. 8 i 

CLERICO capto per Statuum Mercatorum, Ci. 
is a Writ directed to the Biſhop, for the Delivery 
of a Clerk our of Priſon, that is in Cuſtody upon 
__ 3 885 a Statute Merchant. 

convicto commiſſo Eceleſiæ in defe8t,; 

Ordinarii deliberando, &c. 4 We, the Ari 

very of a Clerk to his Ordinary that formerly was 

convicted of Felony, by reaſon his Ordinary did 

8 coy him according to the Privileges of a 
erk. 

CLERICO infra Sacros Ordines conſtitutio non 
elegendo in Officium, is a Writ directed to the Bay- 
lifts, Sc. that have thruſt a Bailiwick or Beadle- 
ſhip upon one in Holy Orders, charging them to 
releaſe him again. | 

CLERK Controuler of the King's Houſe (where: 
of there be two) is an Officer in Court, that hath 
Place and Seat in the Countixg-Houſe, and Autho- 
rity to allow or diſallow the Charges or De- 
mands of Purſuivants, and Meſſengers of the 
Green-Cloth, Purveyers or the like: He hath alſo 
the overſight and controuling of all Defaults, De- 
fects and Milcarriages of any ot the Inferiour Of. 
ficers ; and ſits in the Counting-Houſe with the Su- 
perionr Officers, viz. the Lord Steward, Treaſu- 
rer, Controu'er and Cofferer, either for correcting 
or bettering things out of Order, with ſeveral o- 
ther Matters. 

CLERK of the 4s, is an Officer of the Navy, 
who receives and enters the Commiſſions and 
Warrants of the Lord Admiral, and regiſters the 
Acts and Orders of the Commiſſioners of the 
Navy. 

_ CLERK of Aſize, is he that writeth all things 
judicially done by the Juſtices of Agize in their 
Circuits. | 

CLERK of the Check, is an Officer in Court, ſo 
called, becauſe he hath the Check and Controulment 
of the Yeomen of the Guard, and all other ordi- 
nary Yeomen or Uſhers belonging either to the 
King, or Queen, or Prince, either giving leave, 
or allowing their Abſences or Defects in Atten- 
dance, or diminiſhing their Wages for the ſame. 

CLERK of the Crown, is a Clerk or Offices in 
the King's Bench, whoſe Buſineſs is to read, 
frame and record all Indictments againſt Traitors, 
Felons and other Offenders there arraigned upon 
any publick Crime. He is otherwiſe called Clerk 
of the Crown Office, or Clerk, of the Crown in the 
Kings Bench, 

LERK of the Crown in Chancery, is an Officer 
there, that by himſelf or his Depury is . 
ally 
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ally to attend the Lord Chancellor, or Lord 
Keeper, for ſpecial Matters of State, by Com- 
miſſion or the like, either immediately from his 
Majeſty, or by Order of his Council, as well or- 
dinary as extraordinary: Alſo all general Par- 
dons upon Grants of them at the King's Coronati- 
on, or at a Parliament, the Writs of Parliament, 
with the Names of Knights and Burgeſſes, are 
returned into this Office. He hath alſo the mak- 
ing of ſpecial Pardons, and Writs of Execution 
upon Bonds of Statute Staple forfeited. 

CLERK of the Errors, in the Court of Com- 
mon-Pleas, does tranſcribe and certify into the 
King's Bench the Tenor of the Records of the 
Cauſe or Action, upon which the Writ of Error 
(made by the Curfitor) is brought there ro be 
judged and determined. 

CLERK of the Errors in the King's Bench, does 
likewiſe tranſcribe and certify the Records of ſuch 
Cauſes in that Court into the Exchequer, if the 
Cauſe or Action were by Bill. 

CLERK of the Errors in the Exchequer, does 
tranſcribe the Records certified thither out of the 
King's Bench, and prepares them for Judgment 
in the Court of Exchequer, to be given by the 
Juſtice of rhe Common-Pleas and Barons there. 

CLERK of the Eſſoigns, is an Officer belonging 
to the Court of Common-Pleas, who only keepeth 
the Eſſoign - Roll, and hath for entring every Eſſoign 
Six Pence, and for every Exception to bar the E 
ſoign, in Caſe where the Party hath omitted his 
Time, Six Pence. He hath alſo the providing of 
Parchmenr, and cutting it into Rolls, and ning 
the Number upon them, and Delivery our of al 
the Rolls ro every Officer, and receiving them 
again when they be written. 

CLERK of the Eſtreats, belongs to the Exche- 
quer, and every Term receiveth rhe Eſtreats out 
of the Lord Treaſurer's Remembrancer's Office, 
and writeth them our to be levyed for the King: 
He alſo maketh Schedules of ſuch Sums eſtreated 
as are to be diſcharged. 

CLERK of the Hamper, or Han per, or Warden 
of the Hamper, is an Officer in the Chancery, 
whoſe Buſineſs is to receive all Money due ro the 
King's Majeſty for the Seals of Charters, Patents, 
Commiſſions and Writs ; as alſo Fees due to the 
ry, Officers for Enrolling and Examining the ſame. 
nd He is obliged ro attend on the Lord Chancellor or 
the the Lord 2 daily in Term time, and at all 
he times of Sealing. | 
| CLERK of the Furies, or Curata Writs, is an 
Officer belonging ro the Court of Common-Pleas, 
which maketh out the Writs called Habeas Corpora, 
and Diſtringas, for Appearance of the Jury either 
in Court or at Aſſizes, after that the Jury or Pan- 
rel is returned upon the venire facias. 

CLERK of the King's Great Wardrobe, is an 
Officer of the King's » hy that keepeth an Ac- 
count or Inventory in Writing of all things be- 
longing to the King's L ardrobe. 

KERK of tbe King's Silver, is an Officer be- 
longing to the Common - Pleas, to whom every 
Fine is brought, after it has been with the Cuſtos 
Brevixm, and by whom the Effect of the Writ of 
Covenant is entred into a Paper- Book, and accord- 
ng to that Note, all the Fines of that Term are 

lo recorded in the Rolls of the Court. | 

CLERK of the Market, is an Officer of the. 
King's Houſe, whoſe Duty is to take Charge of 
de King's Meaſures, and to keep the Standards of 


them; that is, Examples of all the Meaſures that 
ought to be through the Land. 

CLERK Marſpal of the King's Houſe, ſeems to 
be an Officer that attends the Marſhal in his Court, 
and recordeth all his Proceedings. 

CLERK of the Nichils or Nihil, is an Officer 
in the Exchequer, that maketh a Roll of all ſuch 
Sums as are nihiled by the Sheriff upon their 
Eſtreats of Green Wax, and delivereth the ſame 
into the Lord Treaſurer's Remembrancer's Office, to 
have Execution done upon them for the King. 

CLERK of the Outlawries, is an Officer belong- 
ing to the Court of Common-Pleas, being a Depu- 
ty to the King's Attorney General, for making out 
the Writs ot Capias utlagatum after Outlawiy; 
and the King's Azrorney's Name is to every one 
of thoſe Writs, And whereas ſeven Pence is paid 
for the Seal of every other Writ betwixt Party 
and Party, there is but a Penny paid for the Seal of 
this, becauſe ir goes out of the King's Suit. 

CLERK of the Parliament, is he that recordeth 
all things done in the High Court of Parliament, 
and engroſſeth them fairly into Parchment Rolls, 
for their better keeping to Poſterity. Of theſe 


Lower, or Houſe ot Commons. 

CLERK of the Peace, is an Officer belonging 
to the Seſſions of the Peace; his Duty is at the 
Seſſions to read the Indictments, to enroll the Acts, 
and draw the Proceſs, to enroll Proclamations of 
Rates for Servant's Wages, to enroll the Diſcharge 
of Apprentices, to keep the Counterpart of the 
Indenture of Armour, Ge. alſo to certify in the 
King's Bench Tranſcripts of Indictments, Out- 
lawries, Attainders and Convictions had before 
the Juſtices of the Peace within the time limitted 
by Statute. 

CLERK of te Pell, belongs to the Exchequer, 
whoſe Buſineſs is to enter Teller's Bills into a 
Parchment-Roll, called Peli recepterum, and alſo 
to make another Roll of Payment, called Pell ex- 
ituum, wherein he ſetteth down by what Warrant 
the Money was paid. 

CLERK of ebe Perty Bag, is an Officer in Chan- 
cery, whereof there are three, and the Maſter of 
the Rolls their Chief: Their Office is to Record 
the Return of all Inquiſitions out of every Shire, 
all Liverics granted in the Court of Wards, all 
Oſter les maynes, to make all Patents of Cuſtom- 
ers, Gaugers, Controulers and Aulnagers, Sum- 
mons of the Nobility, Clergy and Burgeſſes to 
the Parliament; Commiſſions directed to Knights 
and others of every Shire tor ſeiſing of Subſidies; 
Writs for Nomination of Collectors for the Fif- 
teenths, and all Traverſes upon any Office, Bill, 
or otherwiſe, and to receive the Money due to the 
King for the ſame. 

CLERK of the Pipe, belongs to the Exchequer, 
who having all Accounts and Debts due ro the 
King delivered and drawn out of the Remem- 
brancer's Office, chargeth them down into the 
great Roll; who alſo writeth Summons to the 
Sheriff to levy the ſaid Debts upon the Goods and 
Charrels of the ſaid Debrors ; and if they have no 
Goods, then doth he draw them down to the Lord 
| Treaſurer's Remembrancer, to write Eftreats a- 
gainſt their Lands, 

CLERK of the Pleas, is an Officer in the Ex- 
chequer, in whoſe Office the Officers of the Court 
upon ſpecial Privileges belonging ro them, oughr 


to ſue, or be ſued upon any Action, 
A | CLERK 


there be two, one of the Higher, the other of the 


— — — —— — 


— 
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— 
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CLERK of the Privy Seal (whereof there be 
four) that attendeth the Lord Keeper of the Privy 
Seal; or if there be none ſuch, upon the Principal 
Secretary, writing and making our all things that 
be ſent by Warrant from the Signet to the Privy 
Seal, and are to be paſs'd to the Great Seal; as 
alſo to make ont Privy- Seals upon any ſpecial oc- 
caſion of his Majeſty's Affairs; as for Loan of 
Money, and ſuch like. 

CLERK of the Sewers, is an Officer belonging 
to the Commiſſioners of the Sewers, writing all 
things that they do by verrue of their Commiſſion: 
See Sewers. 

CLERK of the Signet, is an Officer continually 
attending upon his Majeſty's Principal Secretary , 
who always hath Cuſtody of the Priwy- Signet, as 
well for ſcaling his Majeſty's Private Letters, as 
al ſo ſuch Grants as paſs his Majeſty's Hand by Bills 
ſigned. Of theſe there be four rhat attend in their 
courſe, and have their Diet ar the Secretary's Ta- 
ble, 

CLERK of the Treaſury, belongs to the Common- 
Pleas, and hath the charge of keeping the Records 
of Niſi privs, hath the Fees due for all Searches, 
and hath the certifying of all Records into the 
King's Bench, when a Writ of Error is brought, 
and maketh our all Writs of Superſedeas de non mo- 
leſtendo, which are granted for the Defendants, 
while the Writ of Error hangeth. Alſo he mak- 
eth all Exempliſications of Records being in the 
Treaſury, 

CLERK of the Warrants,is an Officer belonging 
to the Court of Common-Pleas, which entreth all 
Varrants of Attorney for Plaintiff and Defendant, 
and entolleth all Deeds of Indenrures of Bargain 
and Sale, which are acknowledged in Court, or 
before any Judges out of the Court. 

CLEW, of the Sail of a Ship, is the lower Cor- 
ner of it which reaches down ro thar Earing where 
the Tackles and Sheets are faſtned ; ſo that when a 
Sail is made goaring, or ſloping by degrees, ſhe is 
ſaid to have a great Clew: And a Ship is ſaid to 

ſpread a great Clew, when ſhe hath a very long 
Yard, and ſo hath much Canvaſe in her Sails. 

CLEW-GARNET, is a Rope faſtned ro the 
Clew of the Sail, and from thence runs in a Block 
ſeized to the middle of the Main and Fore-yard ; 


its Uſe is to hale up the Clew of the Sail cloſe ro 


the middle of the Yard, in order to its being 
furled. | 
CLEW-LINE, is the ſame to the Top-ſails, Top- 
gallant-ſails, and Sprit-ſails, that the Clew-garnet 
is to the Main-ſail and Fore- ſail, and has the very 
ſame uſe. In a guſt of Wind, when a Top-:ſail is 
to be taken in, firſt hale home the Lee Clew Line, 
and then the Sail will be taken in the eaſter, 
CLIFF or Cleff, a Term in Muſick, ſignifying 
4 certain Mark from the Pofition whereof the pro- 
per Places of all other Nores in any Song or Let. 
ſon are underſtood, by proving the ſaid Notes from 
thence according to the Scale of the Gam-ut ; 
wherein are contained three Seprenaries of Letters, 
viz. G, 4, B, C, D, E, E; which ſeven Letters 
of the Alphabet ſet at the beginning of every Rule 
and Space repreſents as many Cliffs ; But of theſe 
four are only uſed, and 9 at the be- 
ginning of the Staves of every Leſſon, either Vo- 


cal or Inſtrumental. 


The Firſt is call'd Fa- ut Cliſß, and appropriate - 


ed only to the Boſs or loweſt Part. 


CLE- 

The Second is C-ſol-fa-ur Cli peculiar to wn. 
_m_ * ty the Tenor and A1 As 
e Third is G-fol-re-ue Cli hich is 
for 1 Os or Waben Part. 1 op FF 

e Fourth is B- Cliff, or B-fa-b-mi Cliff, which 
is proper to all Parts, and ſ br 
and Sharp by nr erves for the Flatting 

IMACTERICAL Tears, are certai | 
able Years, which are ſuppoſed ro 1 
with ſome grand Mutation of Life or Fortune. 
the 7th Year, the 21th,. (made up of three tir a 
ſeven) the 49th, (made of 7 times 7 ) the 620 
(being 9 times 7) and the 81ſt, (which is 9 hy 
9) which rwo laſt are called the Grand Clima8e. 
ricks. Aulus Gellius ſaith, This Whim came fi N 
the Chaldeans firſt, and tis probable Prebagors has 
it * _ bi w uſed to talk much of the ß 
cacy of the Number 7, wit ich * 
ay Red 7 h which he was migh. 

LIMATE, is a Space on the Terreſtri ; 
comprehended between two Circles . 
Equator, ſo that from the beginning of the Clim 
to that of another next to it, there is half an 1 
difference in the longeſt Summer-Day Each th, 
mate alſo is divided into two half Climates b l 
parallel Circle, which half Climate is calld 2 g ; 
rallel ; wherefore theſe Parallels muſt differ — 
one another + of an Hour in the longeſt Days y 
2 han pr __ 2 i, that part of it which 
nded about the Ring o | 
_ d or made faſt. „„ 
LINCHING, is a kind of flight Calk; 
at Sea, in a Prof} pect of foul Wonken 1 
Ports; which is, to drive a little Oalam into their 
Seams, that the Water may not come in at them 
CLINOID Es, are four Proceſſes in the inſide 
of the Os Splenoides, forming a Cavity called ce. 
{a Turfica, in the middle of that Bone, in which 
_— — 1 Pituitaria. My 
IS, is a Part in the Pude 2 
bre ſeated before; tis a long round Body * 
about the bigneſs of the Vvula : It lies within the 
Skin, nor doth any part of it appear outwardly 
bur juſt its Extremity ; which is covered witha 
folding of the Skin made by the union of the Mu- 
phe, and is called its Præputium. The Subftance 
of it conſiſts of two ſpongy Bodies like thoſe of the 
Pens, They riſe at two different places, in the 
lower part of the Os Pubs, and approaching on 
to the Body of the Clizoris, whole Extremity, 
which is of an exquiſite Senſe, is called its Glens, 
The two ſpongy Bodies before they unite are called 
by ſome the Crura Clitoridis, and they are twice 
as long as the Body of the Clitoris. It hath two 
Muſcles arifing from the Protuberance of the Iſchi- 


um, and are inſerted in its ſpongious Bodies; they 


are called Eredtores Clitorids, becauſe they have 
the ſame Uſe as the Erectores Penn. The Clitoris 
hath Veins and Arteries from the Hxmorrhbidal 
Veſſels and the Pudenda, and Nerves from the In- 
— * 

, the Seamen ſay a Maſt is cloa- 
thed when the Sail is ſo long as — reach down t0 
the Gratings of the Hatches, ſo that no Wind can 
blow below the Sail ; and they ſay a Ship ſpreads 
much Cloth, when ſhe hath broad Sails. 

CLOCKS and Clock-work : How to calculat? 
all the Numbers and Proportions for any Mov*: 
ment, Sc. ſee under Watch-work. | 


CLOSE, in Muſick : See Cadence, 
CLOSE, 


3 


A 


"CLOSE, when any Bird is drawn in a Coat of 
aut its Wings cloſe down about it (i. e. not 
[ diſplayed) and in a ſtanding poſtute, they Blazon 
it by this word Cloſe ; but if it be Flying they call 
f t. 
: CLOSETT, a Term in Heraldry, ſignifying 
the half of a Barr, and the Barr ought to contain 
one fifth part of the Eſcutcheon, as the Feſſe doth 
the third. See Feſſe. ho 
' CLOUDS, are a Congeries of (chiefly) watery 
Particles, drawn or ſent out of the Earth in Va- 
our ; which, when theſe Particles are very near- 
ly placed to one another, appear denſe and thick; 
put when they are more remote, are clear and 
bright, and ſometimes almoſt tranſparent. 
It hath been frequently Matter of diſpute a- 
mongſt Naturaliſts, how theſe Clouds are ſuſpend- 
ed in a Medium which muſt be lighter ſpecifically 
than themſelves. Bur tis eaſy to conceive that the 
Parts which compoſe Clouds are ſo many little Bub- 
bles, having a watery Skin over a little Sphere of 
fluid Matter lighter than Air, and therefore may 
eaſily, like the Bubbles of Soap and Water which 
che Children blow up with a little Pipe, be ſupport- 
ed by the Air: but whenever they are broken by 
the violent Agitation of Winds, or are driven a- 
gainſt the ſides of Hills, Se. they muſt change 
their form of Bubbles and fall down in Rain. See 
the word Vapour. 

Mr. Boyle faith, An excellent Aſtronomer aſſur- 
ed him, That though he had many times accu- 
rarely meaſured the Height of rhe Clouds, 
yet he could never find any (even white ones) to be 
of a Mile high, and few did exceed + a Mile. 


is got into the Touch-hole of a Great Gun, ſo that 
they cannot with a Priming-Iron make way for 
the Powder to be put in to prime her, they ſay the 
Touch-hole j cloyed ; wherefore when Guns are 
lulic: WM nailed, &c. they ſay they are Cloyed. 
urally CLYDON, is a Fluctuation of the Ventricle. 
in the CLYPEAL Cartilage : See Thyroides, 
ardly, CLYPEI-FORMIS, a fort of Comets reſem- 
vicha bling a Shield: See Diſcus. 
Nym- CLYSMA. the ſame with C/yſer. 
ftance CLYSSUS, among ſome Chymiſts, is a long 
of the Wl Digeſtion and Union of Oily Spirits (eſpecially Mi- 
n the neral ones) together, in order to make a Compo- 
ng on Wl firion or accurate Mixture of them. Sometimes 
mity, us taken for an Extraction and Union of the more 
Glans, ſubtle Parts of any Plant, Vid. Rolfink. Chym, Lib. 
called Wl 3. Sect. 2. Schroder. Lib. 3. e. 12. Sometimes for a 
| Medicine made of the moſt active and energetical 
Parts of any Ingredients, 
COACERVATE Vacuum: See Vacuum. 
COACH, the Council Chamber on board a 
Flagg-ſhip. | 
COAGULATE, fignifies in Chymiſtry, to give 
2 Conſiſtence to Liquors by evaporating ſome part 
of them over the Fire, or elſe by mixing Liquors 
together, which are of different Natures, to effect 
the ſame thing; by either of which, and many o- 
ther ways a Coagulation may be effected, 
COALITION, is the gathering together and 
uniting into ſenſible Maſſes the minute Corpuſ- 
cles which compoſe any Concrete or Natural Body. 
Coaleſcency is commonly taken for the ſame. 
COAMINGS, aboard a Ship, are thoſe Planks 
or that Frame which raiſes up the Hatches higher 
than the reſt of the Deck, in which Loop-holes for 
Muskers to ſhoor out at are uſually made, in order 


CLOYED ; the Seamen ſay, when any thing 


to clear the Deck of the Enemy when a Ship is 
Boarded, | 

COASTING, it that Part of Navigation where 
the Places aflign'd are not far diftant, ſo that a Ship 
may fail in ſight of Land, or within Soundings 
between them. 

For the Performance of which there is only re- 
quired good Knowledge of the Land, the Uſe of 
the Compaſs, and Lead or Sounding-Line ; ſuch 
are the Voyages on the Narrow or Britiſh Seas, 
berween England, Holland and France, alſo all a- 
bout the Baltic Seas, and thoſe in the Mediterg- 
nean are little elſe. 

COAT, by Anatomiſts, is taken for a Membra 5 
nous Cover of any part of the Body; as the Coats 
of the Eye, Nerves, Arteries, Go. | 
COATS, in a Ship, arepieces of tarr'd Canvaſe 
which are put about the Maſts at the Partners: 

. are on pur _— the Pumps at the Decks, 
that no Water may go down there: 
alſo uſed ar the Rudderss Head. — 

COCCYGIS OS, is a Cartilaginous kind of 
Bone joined to the Extremity of the Os Sacrum; 
ir 1s compoſed of three or four Bones, of which 
the lower is {till leſs than the upper, till the laſt end 
in a ſmall Cartilage, and it reſembles a little Tail 
turn d inwards : Its Uſe is to ſuſtain the Rectum 
Inteſtinum ; it yields to the preſſure '6f the Frtus in 
Women in Travail, and therefore Midwives uſe 
to thruſt it backwards; but ſometimes they do it ſo 
rudely & violently,thar it occaſions ver 


reat Pain, 
ſeveral bad Effects. Its calledOs e becauſe 


ir is in ſhape ſomething like a Cuckow's Bill; irs 
Bones are ſpongy and ſoft, and have neither Pro- 
ceſs nor Cavity, for the Spinal Marrow deſcends 
no farther than the bottom ofthe Os Sacrum, which 
terminates in the firſt Bone of the Os Coccygis. 
COCCYX, the ſame with the Coccygis Os: 
 COCHLEA, is C 
| „is a Cavity of the inner part 
the Ear, ſo called from its Winding: and 6 
for ĩt — 3 or 4 Rings 1 mutually ſucceed 
one another; it is girt about with a 
thin Membrane: — Ear. N 
COCKPIT, in a Man of War, is a place on the 
lower Floor or Deck abaft the main Capſtan, ly- 
ing between the Plarform or Orlop and the Stew- 
ards Room, where are Subdiviſions or Partitions 
for the Purſer, the Surgeon, and his Mares. 
COCK-SWAIN or Cockſon, is an Officer a- 
board a Man of War who hath the care of the 
Barge or Shallop, and all things belonging to it, 
to be always ready with his Boat's Gang or Crew 
and to Man the Boat on all occaſions: He firs in 
the Stern of the Boar and Steers ; and he hath a 
Whittle to call and to encourage his Men. 
CONCOCTION or Digeſtion, is the Fermen- 
ration of the ſmalleſt Particles which our Nouriſh- 
ment conſiſts of, that they may be made fir and 
proper for the Noutiſhmenr and Increaſe of a liv- 
ing Body; the firſt ConcoBion is made in the Sto- 
mach by a kind of Ferment, as moſt ſuppoſe, 
which partly remains there, from the Relicks of 
the former Meats, and partly flows thither from 
the Cæliack Arteries : The ſecond is made in the 
Guts by the Gall and Pancreatick Fuice ; the third 
is in the Glandules of the Meſentery from the Lym- 
| pha or Water which mixes it ſelf with the Cle: 
the fourth is in the Lungs, from the mixing the 


Air in ſome meafure with the Blood there: The 
fifth is in the Veſſels and Bowels, as in the Spleen, 
Liver, Teſticles, Se. 12 © © CODE 


th. 


COE 


COE 


CODE; from the Latin word Caudex, the Trunk 
or Timber of a Tree, comes Codex, which m 
2 Volume or Book, becauſe anciently their Books 
were made of Wood, and the Leaves were almoſt 
like thoſe of our preſent Table- Books. The Em- 
peror Fuſtinian collecting together all the Pleas and 
Anſwers of the ancient Lawyers, (which in thoſe 
Days were in looſe Scroles or Sheets of Parchment 
or Paper) compiled them into a Book, which there- 
fore he called Codex; and this Book of the Empe- 
ror's hath ever ſince, by way of Eminence, been 
called the Code ; which is accounted the Second 
Volume of the Civil Law, and contains Twelve 
Books; the Matter of which is nearly the ſame 
with that of the Digeſt, eſpecially the firſt Eight 
Books; bur it differs from it in this, that its Stile 
is by no Means ſo pure, nor its Method ſo accu- 
rate as that of the Digeſt; and that it determines 
Matters of daily uſe, whereas the Digeſt dicuſſes the 
more abſtruſe and ſubtil Queſtions of the Law, 
giving you the various Opinions of the Ancient 
Lawyers thereupon ; and therefore hath more 
of polite , fine and witty Arguing in it, than 
things of benefit and uſe to the generality of Man- 
kind, 

The Code is compiled from the Anſwers and 
Determinations of 56 Emperors and their Coun- 
cils, whereof many Perſons were learned and skil- 
ful Lawers ; as the famous Papinian and ſome o- 
thers, eſpecially from the Time of Adrian to Ju- 
finian himſelf. And the Reaſon why this Empe- 
ror gave himſelf this new trouble was, becauſe 
he found the Dizeſt in many Places roo fine and 
ſubtile for common uſe, and alſo very imperfect 
in that reſpect, as by no means deciding abun- 
dance of Caſes that do every Day occur: Theſe 
Defects he deſign'd to Remedy by ſetting out the 
Code, where abundance of things before omitred, 
or too briefly handled, are there fully and diſtinct- 
ly determined, | 

There is another Code called the Theodoſian Code, 
of good uſe ro this Day, for there is no under- 
ſtanding the former Code without its help; and this 
was formerly of ſuch Authority, that as Mr. Seiden 
and others tell us, it was for ſeveral hundred Years 
in uſe in the Weſtern parts of Europe, when that 
Law was in manner diſuſed and forgotten. But 
now the Theodaſian Code is as much antiquated. 

CODIA, are the tops of Poppies, of which they 
make Syrup; whence the word Diacodium or Sy- 
rupus de Meconio. 

COECUM Inteſtinum, the Blind Gur, is the 
ath in order from the Stomach, and the firſt of the 
Inteſtina Craſſa or Thick Guts: In Children new 
born, and in Quadrupeds its found full of Excre- 
ments; bur in adult and ſound Perſons its Cavity 
often diſappears, and it only hangs like a Worm ; 
and tis in ſuch about the bigneſs, and half the 
length of a large Earth-worm ; irs Mouth which 
opens into the Colon is pretty large : Ir rakes its 
Original rather from the Colon than rhe 1/;um, to the 
former of which irſeems to be a kind of Appendage, 
It is larger in Children than in Men: Tis not tied 
to the Meſentery at all, but being placed in the Ca- 
vity of the Os Ilium, by its End it is joined to the 
right Kidney, the Peritoneum coming between. 
In Apes it is pretty large, but ay in Dogs; and 
in Conies, Squirrils, and Rats largeſt of all, in 
proportion to the bulk of their Bodies. Ir's uſe in 
dult Perſons very much undiſcovered ; bur in the 
tus, or an Infant newly born, in which tis found 


full of Excrement, it ſeems to be a kind of Rec. 
tacle for the Fzces of the Inteſtines before the Be ' 
or during the time that the Fetys doth not exo 

rate per Alvum. Dr. Glifſon thinks alſo = 1 
{eryes in {uch Animals as have it large, for a ki n 
of ſecond Ventricle or Bag, wherein the pre Xe 
Aliments may be ſtored up, and ſo long _ 


ed, till a richer, thicker, and more nutritiou, | 


Juice may be drawn from them, Others ſay,it co 
rains a Ferment ; and others the Flatuoſity of N 
Inteſtines; and others, that it ſeparates a Li, 
by ſome Glands which are in irs Cavity wha 
Liquor ſerves to harden the Excrements as f 
pals through the Colon. they 
CO-EFFICIENT of any generating Term; 
Fluxions, is the Quantity which ariſes by dividi : 
that Term by the generated Quantity. 15 
CO-EFFICIENTS 72 Algebra, are ſuch Num. 
bers as are prefixed before any Letters or Species 


| into which Letters they are ſuppoſed to be multi. 


plied, and therefore with ſuch Letters, or wi 
Quantities repreſented by them, do make by + 


angle or Product, (conficiunt Produftum) whence 


they take their name, Thus C b implies 
Quantity repreſented by 4 b 10 multiplied — by 
Co-efficient C, and that out of theſe two the Reg. 
angle or Product C6 is formed. If a Letter hay 
no Number prefixed, tis always ſuppoſed to have 
— Co-efficient 1, becauſe every thing is once i 
elf. 
The Co- efficient in a Quadratick Equation is. 2c: 
cording to its Sign, either the Sum ar Difference 
of the two Roots. And in any Equation of an 
higher nature, the Co-efficient of the ſecond Term 
is always the Aggregate of all the Roots, retaining 
their proper Signs; ſo that if all the Negatives be 
equal to all the Affirmatives, the ſecond Term will 
vaniſn; and where the ſecond Term is thus want- 
ing, tis a ſign that the Quantities under contrary 
Signs were thus equal, | 
The Co-efficient of the Third Term is the Ape 
gregate of all the Rectangles, ariſin g by the Multi- 
plication of every two of the Roots, how many 
ways ſoever thoſe Combinations of Two's can be 


had, as three times in a Cubick, fix in a Biqua- 


tick Equation, Ge. 

The Co-efficient of the Fourth Term is the 4g. 
gregate of all the So'ids made by the continual Mul- 
riplication of every 3 of the Roots, how often ſo- 
ever ſuch a Trenary can be had,; as there can 4 be 
had in a Biquadratick, Ten in an Equation of Five 
— Sc. And thus it will go on infinitely; 

c. 

COELIA „ Ne 78 KA, in an Anatomical 
Senſe ſignifies any kind of Organical Cavity in an 


Animal Body; and hence Diſeaſes ſeared in the | 


Venters or Cavities of the Body are ſometimes 
called Czliack Affection: See Celiack, 

COELIACK Artery, that which ariſes from the 
Trunk of the great Artery after it enters the Abdo- 
men, and ſpreads into two Branches ; the firſt on 
the Right-hand is the Gaſtrica Dextra, which goes 
ro the Stomach, the Ciſſica to the Gall-Bladder, 
rhe Epiplois Dextra to the Omentum, the Inteſtina- 
In to the Inteſtinum Duodenum, and to a part 
the Fejunum, the Gaſtro-Epiplois to the Stomach, 
to the Omentum, and ſome Branches to the Liver, 
which enter the Capſula Communy to accompany 
the Branches of the Porta. 

The left Branch of the Celiach Artery (which is 


called by ſome Splenica, becauſe ir goes towar 
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des en) on its upper fide ſends forth the Ga- 
ot 2 which Uividing into two parts after 
ir hath ſent a little I wig to the Stomach, makes 
the Coronaria Stomachica and the Gaſtrica Siniſtra, 
Ind out of its loweſt fide ſpring the Epiplois Poſtica, 
which runs to the hinder Leaf of the Omentum and 
the Colon annexed to ir, and the Epiplois Siniſtra 
which goes to the lowelt and left fide of the Omen- 


"COELIACK Paſſion or Affection, is a kind of 
Flux or Diarrhea, wherein the Aliments either 
wholly changed, or only in part, paſs by Stool 
without any Chylification, and ir is two-fold ; the 
firſt, in which the Meat is only digeſted in the 
Sromach ; the other when Concoction or Fermen- 
ation is performed in the Stomach and Inteſtines 
boch at once; but by reaſon that the Lacteal Veſ- 
ſeln, or little Sears of the Guts, are obliterated 
through long faſting, a Purulent Dyſentary, or the 
like, the Chyle is not diſtributed. Blanchard. Lis 

ed alſo Lienteria. Th 
COELONIA. is a hollow and round Ulcer in 
the Horny Tunick of the Eye. 

COELUM, is the Cavity of the Eye towards 
the Corners. The Palate is alſo called Cz/um by 
rey pk ſome. B anchard. 


avg COFFER, in Fortification, is a hollow Lodg- 
o_ ment athwart a dry Moat from fix to ſeven Foot 


deep, and from ſixteen to eighteen broad, the up- 
| er part being made of pieces of Timber raiſed two 
. Foor above the level of that Moat ; which little 


ence WY Elevation bath Hurdles laden with Earth for its co- 
| an rering, and ſerves as a Paraper with Embraſures: 

_ The Beſieged generally make uſe of rheſe Coffers 
ang to repulſe the Beſiegers when they endeavour to 
$ be paſs the Ditch, and they are diſtinguiſhed only by 
will their lengrh from the 4 ny which are like- 
at- I wiſe ſomewhat leſs in breadth : And ir differs 
rar from the Traverſe and Gallery, in that theſe are 

| made by the Befiegers, and the Coffer by the Be- 
4. ſeged. 

g To fave themſelves from the Fire of theſe Cof- 
an) Wl f:r;, the Beſiegers Epaule or throw up the Earth 
n be en that fide towards the Coffer. 2 
Jud COFFRE, is alſo ſometimes uſed for Caiſſors : 

Which ſee. ; ; 

4; WW COGITATION, propetly is the Action of 
Mul- Thinking; but the Carteſians underſtand by it 
1 f0- wharever we experience in our ſelves, and whereof 
4 be we are conſcious, as all the Operations of our Un- 
Five derſtanding, Will, Imagination and Senſes. 

te, WH COGNATION : See Agnation. 

: COGNATIONE : See Coſenage. : 
nical COGNISANCE, in Heraldry, is the ſame with 
"a" the Creſt, which in any Atchievement helps to a- 
| the dorn and marſhal a Coat of Arms; | 
e Alſo a Badge on a Serving · man, or Waterman's 

- Sleeve. 
n the In the Law, tis the Acknowledgment of a Fine, 
do- or Confeſſion of a thing done; as alſo a Power or 
it oa BY Juriſdiction : Thus Cogniſance of Pleas is an Abili- 
{ye y to call or cauſe a Plea out of another Court; 


which no one can do but the King, unleſs he can 
new a particular Charter for ir. : 
 COGNISEE or Connuſce, is he to whom the Fine 
8 acknowledged. 

 COGNISOR or Connuſor, is he that paſſeth or 
Knowledgerh a Fine of Lands and Tenements 
to another. 


COGNITIONIBUS Mzttendis, is a Writ to a 


Coins, which are ſhort, and having 


— — —— * 2 


who having taken acknowledgment thereof, defer- 
reth to certify it into the Court of Common-Pleas. 
commanding him to certify it. ; 

COGITRAL Line: See Line, 

COHESION of the Parts of Matter; is that 
Quality, from whenceſoever ariſing, by which the 
Parts of all ſolid Bodies ſtick or adhere to one ano- 
ther : Some will have this to be effected by a cer- 
tain Glue or Cement; others by the Particles being 
hooked and branchy, and fo to catch hold of one 
another: Others will have it to be occafion'd by 
an imaginary Funiculus or inviſible Rope or String 
which holds the Parts together; others by bare 


| Reſt only; all which the famous ame, Bernoulli 


in his Book de Gravitate Atheris, endeavours to 
refute, and thinks tis occaſion d by the Preſſure of 
the incumbent Air or Ether, and near the, Earth of 
the whole Atmoſphere. This ſeems to be confirm- 
ed by the known Experiment of the Coheſion of rwo 
well-poſited Marbles together, which yet will ea- 
ſily and ſpeedily fall aller, when put into the 
exhauſted Receiver, where the external Preſſure of 
the Air is taken off; and Bernoulli ſuppoſes the 
whole Body ot tlie Æther, as well as of the lower 


Air to gravitate continually upon the Earth, and by 


that means to keep all its Parts together: See 
Vol. II. | 

COHOBATE, a Term in Chymiſtry, imply- 
ing a repeating the Diſtillation of the ſame Liquor, 
having poured it again on the Matter which re- 
mains in the Veſſel. This Operation is uſed to o- 

en Bodies, or to volatilize the Spirits, and is cal- 
ed Cohobation: 

COILE : See Quoile. | 

COINDICATIONS, are Signs which do nor 
indicate by themſelves alone, but together with o- 
ther Things, Circumſtances, Ge. help the Phyſicĩ 
an to form a judgment. 

COINS or Quoins, belonging to a Great Gun; 
are thoſe Wedge like pieces of Wood which ſerve 
to raiſe or lower her Breech on occaſion. 

There are alſo a ſort of Coins called Cantique 
three Edges 
they are uſed in a Ship to pur between Cask an 
Cask to keep them from rowling one againſt ano- 
ther in the Hold: For the ſame uſe almoſt ſerve a 
third fort of Coins called Standing Coins, which are 
made of Barrel Boards, and are about 4 Inches 
broad, and of a fir length to be driven in between 
the Ends of the Cask about two or three Hoops 
trom the Chine-hoops, to keep the Butts from 
jogging. 

"Y OINS. I thought it would be very uſeful to 
give the Reader a Table of the Ancient and Mo- 
dern Coins uſed in moſt Countries, which as I had 
opportunity I collected, and are as followeth : 


I. The Hebrew or Fewiſh Coins, their Weight 
and Value according to Dr, Cumberland, 
3 Value. 
Shekel, was + Oz. Averdupois, 25. 4 d. 1 f. 
Bekah, was + a Shekel. | | 
Auza, was + Shekel: This is mention'd by the 
Talmudiſts. 
Gerah, Agurah, or Keſhitah is the 2 Shekel. 
Talent, was in 3 3000 Shekels. 
g dilver 3530. 11 5. 10 d. 27 
Valued, if4 Gold 5064 3 10 
Manah, in Weight 100 Shekels, value 60 Shekel: 
The Perſian Darchmons, or Golden Daries, were e- 


hitice or other that hath power to take a Fine, 


qual to 12 Gerahs, 
5 The 
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The Roman Silver Denarius was 74d. ; 

The Roman Gold Denariuss were double in weight. 

The Roman Brazen As weighed + Ounce 5 va- 

lued 3 Farth, +. 

The Aſſarium was + of the As. 

Quadrans 5 part. | | 

The Mite was Jof the As, or about of our Far- 
—_— 


Seſtertius (mark d thus IIS) was 2 Aſſes, and in 
wie As, in Value 7 Farthings and 7 of a ay 
thing, 8 

Denarius (mark'd thus, X) was 10 times the 4, 
and therefore was of our Money 7 Pence 3 Far. 
things. 7 OM 

Seſtertium was $1, 15, 5 d. 2f. 


An Account of the Hebrew Coins from Mr. ſeak*s Arithmetick. 


(a) Shekel, of the Sanfluay, in Value to Sterling Money 

1 (% King's Shekel, half the Sanctuary Shekel, called Bekahb 
Silver (c) Third Part of the Shekel 

(4) Jux, Fourth Part of the Shekel oo OD oge 


J. 4. 

Weight 3 Oz. Troy 1 
. 2 
00 OI 3 


| Money (e) Gerah, Agurah, Keſhitah |; ; 00 oa or 
: (J) Xahab each 20x. Troy,in Value 12 Silver | 

| Gold 2) 2 Siculus or Shekel 5 Shekels of the Sanctuary Nei 1 

Aaarkon 

8 Drecmin, or Dareom each half ſo much 00 15 oo 
3 Gold 100 510 ys N 
* 

| G Meneh, or Mina, ora Pound, valuable ing 6:1, 4 be S0 5 | 

30 Oz. Troy "So 


in Weighr 


(a) This Piece of Coin is often mentioned in Sa- 
cred Writ, and looks like the Standard of all the 
reſt. On the one Side wasſhewed the Veſſel in which 
the Manna was, inſcribed in this Perigraph Shekel 
Iſrael ; on the other Side the Rod of Aaron that 
budded, with this Inſcription, Feruſalem Koadſh aſh, 
in Engliſh, The Holy Feruſalem, called Shekel from 
Shakal to weigh: For Money, at the firſt, ſeems 
be a Merchandiſe, exchanged or given for other 
Commodities, as Gen. 23. 16. after the Chaldee 
called Siigha, and commonly with the Hebrews, Ke- 
ſeph, i. e. Silver; and being put abſolutely, ren- 
dered a Silverling or Piece of Silver, by Expoſi- 
tors, as ufually as a Shekel, when the Quality is not 
mentioned. is taken for a Silver Shekel. 

(b) Firſt mentioned, Gen. 24. 22. paid by all 
as a Yearly Tribute, Exodus 30. 13, 15. 2 Chron. 
24. 8, 9. towards the Repair of the Tabernacle 
nrſt, and after of the Temple. Between this and 
che Sanctuary Shekel ſome mentioned a third ſort 
of Shekel, called the Common Shekel, valued ar 
20d, of our Money, of which I find nothing bur 
uncertainty. | 

(e) In Nehem, 10. 32: noted as a Yearly Tri- 
bute given to the Fews by a Civil Decree to the 
Second Temple. 

(d) 1 Sam. 9. 8. ſpoken of and equal to the 
old Attick Dram and Reman Penny, as ſeveral ſay, 
and by ſome called Jux, Xuza, Tur and Jura. 

(e) Agurah, render'd Gerah by the Chaldee Para- 
phraſe, and alſo Megna or Megha in that Tongue; 
by the Arabians, Mega ; Greeks, Obolus ; and in 
Engliſh, a Piece of Silver, 1 Sam. 2. 36. called alſo 
in the Hebrew, Keſhitah, becauſe ſigned with the 
Image of a Lamb; ſee Gen. 33. 19. Foſhua 24.32. 
Twenty of theſe made a Shekel, Exod, 30. 13. 

(F) The Jabab, and Golden Shekel in Rider's 
Dictionary undervalued at 155. for though Hunt 
in his Hændmaid to Arithmetich our of Breerwood de 
Numms, mentioneth the Weight but two Attick 
Drams, yet he valueth it at 30 Shill. Alſted in 


ums of Money 3, ) Chichar or Talent | 
ou | 3000 Shekels „ Gold 4500 oo © 
123 lb, Troy valuable in _Filver 


his Encyclopedia of Aritbmetick makes it 4 Drams, 
which accounted + Ounce Troy, muſt yield double 
the Value of 15 Shil, And moſt Authors agree 
that the Gold Sheke! was equal in Weight with 
the Silver Sheke!, ſo the Difference muſt be only 
in the Value of the Metal. Some to keep up the 
Credit of differing Authors, conceive there were: 
lorts of Golden Shekels as well as Silver, the one 
double to the other. | | 

(s) Thele Golden Adarkons and Drakmons ſeem 
to Perſian, or Coins of ſome other Nations, 
and Current, not Coined in Judea, nor read of 
till after the Captivity; for though the Word be 
uſcd, 1 Chron. 29. 7. yet both Books of the Chro- 
nicles, as moſt take it, were penn'd by Ezra after 
his rerurn from Babylon, in whoſe Book mention is 
made thereof, as in Ezra 2. 69. and 8. 27, Ge. 
in Greek called Drachme, and in Engliſh rendred 
Drams. Alſted, in his Encyclopedia of Arithme- 
tick, makes the Value equal to a Ducat of Hunga- 
5 But Hunt, who throughout his Book hath 
much loſt himſelf in his Method, forgot himſelf 
in valuing 2 Artick Drams in the Zabab at 30 fü. 
and 2 Attick Drams in the Adarkon (which he 
faith is the Weight thereof) at 15, 5. 


% The Maneh in Gold, by comparing 1 King: | 


10. 17. with 2 Chron. 9. 16. is found to be 100 
Shekels, which Buxtorf and others underſtand not 
of the Holy but the Royal Shekel. The Maneh in 
Ege. 45.12. ſeems to be 60 Shekels, and hereto 
ſeveral agree, but ſome think it was now encrea!- 
ed 19 Shekels more than of old, and call it #6? 
new Maneh, valued nevertheleſs with moſt aftes 
the Holy Shekel, in Silver at 71. 104. Buxtorf tells 
us allo of a Maneh of 25 Holy Sbekels, The Aſ- 


i ſembly's Annotations on Ezek. 45. 12. make 3 ſorts 


of Mane lis, vig. Common 15, the King's 20, an 

the Holy 25 Shekels ; but the Word Manch is Sin- 
gular and not Plural in the Hebrew Text there, 25 
noting all thoſe Diviſions to make but one Ma- 
neh. 


Mane 


Adar. 
Troy-1 
Sterli 


— 


Fm 


7 The Chichar, by ſome wrote Kichar, and 
monly tranſlated Talent, contained 3000 She- 
10 as may be collected from Exodus 38. 25, 26. 
— che Silver collected is expreſſed to be oo 
Talents, and 1775 Shekels, v. 4 and the Per- 
ons that paid it at half a Sheckel a Piece, v. 26. 
umbred to be 603550 , whereof the Half is 
101773, which divided by 3000, the Shekles in 
* Talent, makes 100 Talents, and leaves the 
dad Shekels remaining 30) 1775 (100 


—ů— 


2 ooo 


Tue Talent thus valued aſter the Holy Shekel, 
makes the number of Talents mentioned in ſome 
Texts of Scripture, eſpecially 1 Chron. 22. and 29 
Chapters, amount to uch Maſſy Sums, that ſome 
think the Talents are to be reckoned at the Rate 
of the other Shekel ; and others, not improbably, 
har the Jews had a Piece of Money or Plate of 
Gold of ſinall Value (as may be obſerved ancient- 
y in Homer Iliad, lib. 23.) called a Talent. And 
Fuller in his Piſgah ſight of Paleſtine, Book 3. P. 
356, 357, ſhews whereon ſuch an Opinion may 
be ſtrengthened ; and that the Talent mentioned 
in ſome Scriptures may be rather this than rhe 0- 


ther. 


The Account both of the Hebrew Weight and Mo- 
ney, with their Value in Sterling-Money and 
Troy-Weight, 55 contracted into the following 


Table, 
Hebrew Gold and Weights, 


Chichar or Talent 1 |Maneh. 
Id Old New "1 
Meneh or Pound |, 0. |New O1d|Z«bab. 


Zahab or Shekel | 3000 { 60 [50 | 1 [Adarkon 
Adarkon or Dram 6000 [1201100] 2 | 1 | 
Tro-Merghe | 1257. L 21133 Oz. '4 Oz. | 
Sterling-Money 4300 |9ol. \75l.\rl, 105. 154. 
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mans, into 


Hebrew and Silver Weights, 
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The Roman Libra, called alſo As, and by Tran- 
flators commonly rendred a Pound, was divided in- 
to 12 Ounces, and for every number of Ounces un- 
der 12, a proper Name uſed; as, 85 


Denux iT 
Dextans and Decunx 10 
Drodans 9 
** Bet, Beſſis, and of old Des 8 
Septunx 7 
Semu, Semiſſis, Semiſſiu, Seli- 
bra, n ; * > Ounces. 
Quincunx 5 
Triens 4 
Quadrans, and Triunx 3 
Sextans 2 
Uncia 1 | 


Malines, P. 24. of his Lex Mercatori4. divides 
Pounds, which he calls the Old Pound of the Ro- 


64 Dinarios; 
128 Quinarios. + 
256 Seflertios, 

| 640 Aſſes. 
1280 Semilibella's; 
2560 Teruncios, 


AReaſon iswanting why Legat makes the R 
Libra of 120z. but i o. Oz, Too, ſince if he — 
by the Number of Grains (the Original of Weights) 
at 5760 Grains of Aſſize in the Pound Trey; it can 
be but 10 Oz. juſt; for 10 times 6912, the Grains 
in a Roman Pound, and 12 times 3760 are equal: 
Bur if he count the Pound Troy ar 7580 Grains, 
according to the Statute at 32 Grains of Wheat to 
a Penny- Weight, the Troy Pound will be 1 37 Oz. 


| Roman. 
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Bes or old Mark of the Romans to be divided in- 
to 
16 Loos, or Tetradrams. 
231 Tridrams. 
32 Didrams, 
64 Drams. 
96 Obolos, or Treobola's, 
128 Triobulos. 
384 Obolos, 
768 Miobolos, 
3340 Moments. 


b. Semiuncia, or the Half Ounce, is ſometimes 
called A arion and Aſſarius; and by Alſted, Lo- 
tho, anſwering to a German Weight of that 
Name. 

c. Duella, being double the Weight of the Sex- 
tula, is ſometimes called Binæ Sextuſæ. 

dd. Sicilicum, or Sicilicus, and by Abreviation 
Siclus, is 5 of an Ounce. 

e. Sextula, uſed promiſcuouſly with Sextans, 
and underſtood, by import of the Name, to be 
the Sixth Part. 


F. Denarius, a Penny Weight, the ſeventh Part | tion a Cerates, which they ſay contains 6 Grai 


of the Ounce, whether uſed to weigh any thing 


we Bei, is the Mark Wei ht, two Thirds of 
the Pound, Malines, P. 24. aforeſaid, makes the 


but Money as the other Diviſions thereof, ſome. 
what queſtionable, ſee among the Money, 4 
ſted compares the Drachmal Denariw to the Cg. 
man Weight Quintlein, ' 

g. Quinar, was half the Penny Weight, and; 
5 of Money fer afterward among the Rumen 

ins. 

*, Between the Quinar and Scrupleſome ment 
on a Weight called Tremiſſis, containing 32 Graing 
being the 18th Part of an Ounce. 

h. Quadrant, here, is 4 of the Penny Weigh, 
and ſo called Quadrans Denarii, to diſtinguiſh i 
from Quadrans Libre, which was 3 Ounces, 

1. Sextans, called Sextans Denarii to diffi 
it from Sextans Libre, was the ſixth Part of the 
Penny-Weighr, and ſomerimes called Sextula. 

Obolus, or half a Scruple, called ſometime, 
Simplium, weigheth 12 Grains. If there be ang. 
ther Obolus, as ſome ſay, which was the Third 
Part of a Quinar, it ſeems to be a Piece of Coin, 
and muſt weigh 135 Grains, and fo is all one 
with the Sextans, according to the Tabulary Dixi. 


ſions; yer this ſort of Obolus they make to cop, 
rain but 10 Grains. | 
Between the Obolus and the Siligqua ſome met. 


and ſo is + the Obolus, or 5 of the Serupie. 


Roma | 


COI 


COI 


Roman Monies, and their Engliſh Values. 
| | o R 
Sextula, > Unciz 00 oo ooir 


Semiuncia, + Unciæ %% 00 001, 


| 90 s oo 
= Sextans, + Aſſis. oe 
7 mn Quadrans ; 1 

% Als. Triunx & 4 Aſſis 00 o cob 
Teruntius 1 f 
Triens, = Aſſis 8 4 

(Semiilis, 4 Aſſis * 


cBraſs 4 As er Libra 1d. Denarii 


Money before | 
the Tranſlati- \ 


Nonaceſſis, 90 
(Centuſſis, 100 


oo oo 001 
Decuſſis, 10 Aſſes | : 
| Viceflis, 20 
Triceſſis, 30 


| 00 or 2 
l Greater | Quadraceſſis, 4% ©0 oz 85 
| | than the 4 Quinquaceſſis, 50 1 
! Sexaceſſis, 60 - 
TAs, | 00 03 09 
| Septuaceſſis, 70 00 o4 641 
| Octaceſſis, 80 x : 


3 ” O00 06 03 
7 1 
=; 2 + 
perial Seat to embella, 7 Libell⸗ © 66. 668 
Brizantium. I Libella, , Denarn 


Silver - or 


Obolus, # Denarit 
; Seſtertius, 2+ Aſſes 


. 00 o 7 
| ny, Denar : 8 
8 [Quinarius 5 Denar 00 oo 03+ 
8 | CNummuli (Bigatus | do ood 07: 
- . 6-d 6 2 
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the Neuter Gender) r 
1000 Seſtertios (in the Maſculine Gender) J 7 16 03 
Talent, containing 24 Seſtertio's, or 6000 
CDenario's > 187 10 oo 


The Braſs Uncia, miſprinted in Rider, at 2 A | 2. It the Numeral Noun of another Caſe be 


1 © 


ſic; for A Part of 3 Farthings, cannot be Ar of our 
Penny, counting 4 Cees to a Farthing as they do. 
So alſo is As, as ob. g. for ob. 24. for As being 
tae 1oth Part of the Denarius, muſt be 3 E arthings, 
to times 3 making 30 Farthings, which is 9:4, 
the Value of the Denarius. To the Braſs As was 
the Silver Libella equal in Value. 
Obolus, being 4 of the Roman Penny, is called 
by Celſus, Sextans. N 
Seſtertius, Engliſh'd a Seſtert ian, was of the 
Kmen Penny, and being of the Maſculine Gender, 
was differenced from the other being of the Neuter 
bender, and in numbring by theſe Seſterrtia's, theſe 
3 Rules are to be abſerved. | 
1. If the Numeral Noun agree in Caſe, Gender 
nd Number with the Seſtertian it fignitieth barely 


juſt ſo much as was pronounced, as Decem Seſtertii 
810 Seſtert?:ins; | 


joined with the Genitive Caſe 


joined, as Decies, Vgeſies, &. or joined wich 
Seſtertium the Genitive Caſe Plural , 3 18 . 
derſtood by it ſo many Hundred Thouſand, as 


Decies Seſtertium is Ten Hundred Thouſand Se- 
ſtertians, Alſted delivers # thus ; I ; 


rom 1 Seſtertian to f ooo in the Maſculine Gen- 
der, as VUnus Seſtertius, Decem Seſtertii, Sc. ig x 
Seſtertian 10 Seſtertians, Se. 


From 1000 to 100000 in the Neuter Gender and 


| Plural Number, as Singula Siſtertia 1000 Seſterti- 


ans, Bina Seſtertia, 20 Seſtertians, Se. 


From 100000 upward, all expreſſed adverbi- 
ally and in the Genitive Plural, as Semel Seſtertium 


100000; Decies Seſtertium 1000000, Sc. C Vis 
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Vifcoriatus was ſo called, becauſe ſtamped with 
the Image of Victory; and Quinarius, becauſe equal 
in Value to 5 Braſs Aſſes, or half the Denarius. 

Bigatus, ſome call Quadratus, had the Print of 
a Cart or Chariot on it, and was of Value equal 
with Denar:us, 

Denarius, 9 d. Dena æris, becauſe it containeth 
10 Aſſes, rendered a Penny. Mat. 18. 28. and 22. 
19. at the old Rate was + of an Ounce, and at 
the new +, and at this Rate all the other Coins 
are valued in the Table. This is ſomerimes cal- 
led the Drachmal Denary tor Diſtinction ſake. 
Some make 3 ſorts of Pence, the heavier weigheth 
11 Attick Dram, the Mean of 1 Dram, and the 
leaſt lighter than 1 Dram by r of an Ounce, or 
thereabouts. Some ſay one was F of the Roman 
Unica, the Mean , and the lighter 3. Budew 
makes the Attick Dram and Roman Penny ot the 
ſame Weight and Worth, wherewith moſt agree, 
and accordingly each in the foregoing Tables are 
valued at 7 5d, after 5 Shillings the Ounce. 

The Golden Denariu mentioned in Holyoke at 
2 5. 42d. Sterling, T have omitted, as not ſatisfied 
in the Weight, nor certain of ſuch a Coin. 

The Golden Amient ſeems the Eldeſt and Great- 


Semiſſis 


Of which the Jr 
Scruple 


y e ſay ſome, was a Lawyer's _ or 
an Alms diſtributed by Princes among the Peo- 


Greareſt, a Piece coined by the C 

— Conſular, weighed Ts Ps erefore 
e Imperatorius, or Piece of 

Coin 2 Drams. n 

The Drachmal i Dram, 
Imperatorius. 

After Conſtantine removed his Seat to Biz... 
um, now called Conſtantinople, a City . 
own Name, we read of Fal in Euſebius a Br 
Piece, as Lampridus, or of Iron, as Euſtathius lai 
ſo called becauſe ir repteſenterh a Leaf, in — 
Folium, and was , of the Silver ſimple en 

The Silver Siliqua or Ceratium was double: The 
Simple Jof the Milliariſium, valued 5d. The Gr : 
called Cerates, x Dram equal to the Penny +- 4 8 

— mr Le 2 Drams. wy 

Conſtantine's Piece of Gold was called 
Solidus, at the Proportion of 75. 6 d. -m 28 
of Gold muſt weigh 14 Dram, I 

heſe continued 'currant till Valentin; a». 
made his Coin ſomewhar n * 

Valentinian's Piece of Gold by ſome is 

Sextula, and being valued at 1 94 — 


and the Trient of the 


* 


weigh 15 Dram. 


or Triens 5 being 42 was 4; of a Dram. 
4 7 | 


ple. See Selden's Hi g | 
37, 38. V * 


Accounts of Exchange of Money at ſeveral Places, 


2 $35 A Leppo, the Exchange is made by Sulta- 
nies of 120 * or Dollars of 80 
Aſpers, every Aſper 10 Macherines. 

3. 1. Alexandria, they account by Ducats, ei- 
cher Ducat de Pargo, of 120 Maids, Ducar of Ve- 
nice of 40 Maids, or Italian Ducat of 35 Maids. 

1. 7. Ancona, Exchange is made on the Ducat 
ef 21 Groſs (which is in Specie 23 Grols) which 
Ducat is alſo 14 Carlini, and every Carlini 6 Bol- 
lidini ; ſo in the Ducar 84 Bollidini. | 

1. 4. Arragon, the Rial or Ryal of Plate is 
23 Dinero's (Hunt ſaith 13) and the Ducat is 12 
Ryals, whereon they make Exc hange ; and they 
account by Pounds of 20 f. and 12d. And the 
Ducat of 12 Ryals, every Ryal of 1 /h. or 12 d. 

1. 8. Artos, and in ſeveral other Places they 
Account and Exchange by Pounds or Livres Tour- 
non of 20 Stivers, or 40 Pence Flemiſh, whereof 
6 called Guilders or Florins makes the Pound Fle- 
miſh in all the 17 Provinces of the Netherlands ; 
which Pound is divided into 20 8, and every Shil- 
ing — 12 d. Ge- 


but their Accounts, as alſo the Finances of the 
Princes, are kept by Pounds Tournos, and both 
Pounds divided in 20s. and every Shilling into 
12 Pence, admitting alſo the Subdiviſions of O- 
bolo's, Maille, Heller, Hallnick, Corte, Mites 
Points, Engevin, Poor, and ſuch like Copper Mo- 
nies, | ; 
Alſted mentions the Florin in Germany to be 13 
Batz, every Batz 2 Albes, every Albe 8 Oboli ct 
>=" ſo ſhall the Forin be 30 Albes or 240 
I. 4. Auguſia or Ausburgh, Accounts on the 
Dollar coined at 65 Creutzers, riſen ſince to 71, 
Exchange is made on the imaginary Rate of 65 
Creutzers. 
A Creutzer is ſometimes called a Schreikenbor: 
er, and in Latin Crucigerus and Cruciatus, being 
ieces ſtamped with a Croſs: Their Groſs make 


| 12 Creutzers ; their Lyon Piece half a Creurzer, 
They have their Snubourgh, Blaphart or Bohemi- 


co's of 3 and 3 Creutzers. The Rix or Rycks 


Dollar is 30 Albes of 8 d. every Albe, or 73 


me reckon by the Pound Pars, which is | Creutzers every Dollar as befere, See the fol 


but 20 Pence, whereof 12 make 1 Pound Flemiſh, 


lowing Table, and afterwards in Germany. 


Groſs. Batz. Alles. Creutzers. Lyon. Pence, Black-pennzes; 


Dollar| 6 2? | 30 | 72 | 144 | 240 | 288 © 
LLL 

Berz. 114 8115 
F 
Creutzers.| 2122 

Lyons. 13 2 
Peng. nk 


3. 2 Barb®) 


ino 
of O- 
Mites, 
r Mo- 
be 15 
bolt of 
or 240 


on the 
to 71. 


Barba!) 


COI 


COI 


— 2. Barbary, generally Accounts are kept, and 
Commodities ſold by Ducars of 10 Ox. each 
Ounce divided into 8 Parts, which 8 Part is in Va- 


lue 12 d. Sterling. | 
1. 14. Barcelona, as at Arragon. 


1. 4. Bavaria, Accounts and Exchanges both 
are by Guilders of 7 f. and 30 d. to the Shilling. 

1. 4. Bohemia, as in Germany, generally by the 
Dollar of 24 Behemico's, called alſo hire Groſs, 
each of 3 Creurzers : Other Diviſions lee in the 
Table following. 
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1. 7. Bolagnia, they account by Piaſtra or 
Pounds (called alſo Piaſtri) each containing 20 Bo- 
logneſi; and exchange on the Ducat of 4 Piaſtri. 

1. 8. Brabant, and in moſt Places of the Low 
Countries Monies are accounted by the Pound 
Flemiſh, containing 20 5. Flemiſh, and every Shil- 
ling 12 d. of Deniers, called ſingle Stivers, two 
of which make one double Stiver, See Flanders. 

1. 4. Breſlaw, they reckon by Marks of 32 
Groſs of 12 Hellers to the Groſs ; and exchange by 
30 Florins, to have at Norenborgh 32 Florins, and 
at Vienna 34 Florins. 

1. 7. Calabria, Exchanges are made by the Na- 
ples Ducar of 10 Carlini. | 

1. 14, Caſtile, Exchanges are made on the Du- 
car of 375 Marvedzes, which they call in the Bill 
of Exchange Ducadas d oro, or de Peſo : to be paid 
our of the Bank is better by 6 or 8 pro Miliar. 
See Spain. 

1. 14. Catalonia, as at Arragon, 

Cleves, J both Accounts and Exchanges 
41 


Collen, 5 are made by Dollars of 72 
Treutzers. 

Marks. Morkens. WhitePennies deer 

Their Guil-— | or Stivers. 

dk 1.4.1.-33 | 24 [a8 +: 

Marx!“ 3 | P 


Morten. 2 FEES 1 

White Penny, 2 

1.5, Conſtantinople, as Aleppo, | 
1. 9. Dantzick, they account by Poliſh Guil- 
ders of 30 Groſs, every Groſs 18 d. They buy 


with the great Mark of 60 Groſs, or the little 
Mark of 15 Groſs ; alſo by the Scoc of 3 great 


Marks : And exchange upon the Florin Poliſh, or 


Groſs of 3 Shillings, and new Dollars of 24, 20 


or 30 Groſs; Their Gilden is 80 Grols, fo 15 
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1. 1. Denmark, they account by Marks of 25 

Shillings, and exchange upon the Dollar. 7.25 
1. 6. Dublin: See Ireland. ; 

1.12. Edinbourgh : See Scotland. 

1.4. Embden, they reckon by Guilders, and ex- 

change on the Rix-Dollar, bur from London hi- 

ther and thither, upon the Pound Sterling. J 
1. 8. Flanders, as before in Brabant. See a 


more patticular Diviſion of th 
the following Table. nnn 
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the Pound Flemiſh, They have Dollars of 35 


Five ſingle Stivers are currant in ſeveral Places 
of rhe Low Countries for fix Pence Sterling Orte 
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kens in ſome Places 2re called Duyts ; Mites in 
ſome Places of Flanders are called Corres, Engcu- 
ni, Points, Pites, Poots. 

1: 7. Florence, they account by Crowns of 20 s, 
12 d. to the Shilling ; and exchange by a Ducar 
called Largo, or Scripto in Banco. A Florin there 
is 24 Quatrini. 

1. 3. France, generally they uſe Livres, Sols, 
and Deniers, and commonly account by them, as 
the Eng iſh by Pounds, Shillings and Pence; but 
by an Fact made 1577, their Accounts are to be 
kept in French Crowns of 60 Sols to the Crown, 
or 3 Livres, that is, Pounds Tournoy ; and Ex- 
change is made thereupon, unleſs for ſome Places 


in Italy, where they exchange for number, to 


have ſo many Ducats for ſo many Crowns of the 
Sum, nct in ſpecie, but imaginary, yet repeatin 
the Value or Par, See further in the Table an 


Notes thereupon. 

Livres, Sols. Liarts. Doubles, Deniers. 
French | 3 | Go | 2409 |} 360 | 720 | 
W Livre. 10 | $ | 120 | 240 | 

B ET”: 051-283 
6 
D Double 2 

E 


There are alſo Petit Deniers and Mailles, but 
not conſiderable. 4. This Crown here to make 
exchange by is equivalent to the Silver Coins of 
Lews 13th and 14th, called Lewiſes, and imagina- 
ry, and not to be accounted for the French Gold 
Crown, which is a real Coin and of great Value 
now, being worth about 8 3. Sterling. The Acconnr 
and Exchange agreed in reality 10 Sols then, and 
yet commonly reckoned for an Engliſh Shilling. Of 
this Gold Crown was the Cardecue a Quarter, and 
ſo valued in Sterling Money at 18d. and ſhould be 
wrote Quartid eſcue, Eſcue being French for a Crown. 

Band C, the Livres (or Pounds, ſomerimes cal- 
led Franks) and Sols (wrote ſomerimes Soulx) de- 
rived from the Latin, Solidus, as Livre from Li- 
bra, are different. Thoſe commonly uſed are cal- 
led Tournos, and valued with Sterling Money as 
a>ove. Of the Sols Barron 14 make 20 Sols Jour- 
nos, The Sols Mauſan is 2 Sols Tournos : The 
Sols Pars is 12 Sols Tournois. The Sols Bourdelois 
is half the Sols Pars, and ſo accordingly is the Li- 
vre to be accounted. 


D and E; neither the Liarts nor Doubles, 


though both Copper Coins, are uſed in common 
Accounts. 

1. 4. Franck fort, their Guilder or Florin by 
which they reckon is 60 Creutzers divided by 205. 
and every Shilling into 12 Hellers according to the 
Pound. Bur they exchange by the Dollar of 65 
Creurzers, payable in the two Yearly Fairs or 
Marts, one the Week before Eaſter, and the other 
all the Month of September. 

1.7. Genoa, all Accounts and Exchanges are 


made by Crowns of 60 s, divided into 20 s. and 


every Shilling into 12 Pence, 

1. 4. Germany, every Batz, by which generally 
they keep Accounts, is 4 Creutzers: They ex- 
change on the Dollar, imaginary at 65 Creutzers, 
and ſo coined, as was noted before at Auguſta, 
though riſen to 72 in Value. 

They have Pieces of 3, 6 and 12 Creutzers, 
and by them and their Batz they value their own 


and Exotich Coins; as the Hungarian Ducar is 27 


Batz; the Gold Guilder is 18 Batz; the Poliſh 
Guilder or Dollar is 15 Batz; Teſton 5 Batz, Ge. 


at 31 Shillings Lups, and many Years currant for 
33, is now inhaunced to 54. Lups, of 3 white Pen- 
ny, and every Shilling is 12d. and every Penny 2 


A Guilder was the Name the ancient Roman; 550 
to an Ounce, and 8 Ounces made 4 Mark * f 
12 Ounces of Guilders a Pound; and ls 4 
coined Pieces called Nummi Dragmi or Groſhey = 
8th Part of a Dollar. Anno 1520 was the G 1 
Guilder coined for a general Coin, and valued T 
Holland at 28 Stivers, but now in Specie at doubt ” 
the Price : Nevertheleſs Corn brought from . fo 


land and the Eaft Countries, is bought and 
the ſame at the old Value of 28 — OY 21 
Angelicies was the ſixth Part of a Dollar, mak 
ing 3 Batz or 12 Creutzers. Theſe Angelici be. fo 
coming Tribute Pennies were allayed, and ſo he, 5 
ing made worſe, did obtain the Name of Batz g "A 
Bars (ſometimes wrote Batſes) quaſi Baſe : And 
in Thuringia they are called Gulielmi, and in 3, 
hemia, Bohemici, whereof they have alſo 12 Pieces 
dividedly for 12 Pence, which Penny is 2 Hel. 
lers in Account all over Germany, | 

2. 6. Goa, their common Account is by the; 
ordinary Silver Coina Pardaune Xerafin, 3 
Image of St. Sebeſtian on one Side, and 3 or 4 Ar. 
rows bound together ar the other, which is worth 
3 Teſtons, or 300 Res of Portugal, but varieth i; 
the Exchange riſeth or falleth ; and accordingly 
their other Coins and Accounts, of which ſome 
are imaginary and ſome real. They have all 
ſome good and ſome bad Monies ; for 4 good Tan- 
gas or 5 bad Tanga's are reckoned to value! 
Pardaune Xerafin ; and 1 Tanga is 95 Baſaryes 
Of theſe Baſarves 375 make 1 Pardaune Xerafin, 
and 15 good Baſarves are valued with 18 bad, 
which are made of bad Tin. By theſe other Coun- 
try Coins are rated, as the Larin of Perſia is worth 
105, and 108 Baſarves, as the Exchange goes. A 
Pardaune of Larins is 5 Larins, and the Crowns 
of Venice or Turkey are almoſt worth 2 Pardaune 
Xerafins. They have allo a Pagod, or Gold 
Crown, on which is the Figure of their Ida, 
worth about 8 Tanga's ; and Gold Crowns of St. 
Thomas with his Image on them, eſteemed at 7 or 
8 Tanga's. 

1. 1. Hamborough, their Dollar was firſt coined 


Hellers. They account by Marks of 16 f. Lubiſh, 


and 12 d. io the Shilling; bur exchange for Londm 4A, 
upon the Pound Sterling, and for other Places on MI © 2 
the Rix Dollar of 33s. now by them inhaunced index 
to 545. Lubiſh, or ſo many Stivers Flemiſh. 
1. 8. Henault, as Anton. | Mit 
14 


1. 4. Hungaria, they account by Guilders of 
10 Shillings, of 33 d. to the Shilling ; and ex- Nie. 
change on the Ducat and Rix-Dollar, worth 8 
Shillings, formerly but 74. 6 d. 

1.6. Ireland, they, as the Engliſh, account by 
Pounds of 20 Shillings Sterling, and Pence of 12 to 
the Shilling ; only their Harper, valued in England 
bur 9 d. was with them counted 1 s. ſo as theit 
Pound is bur 4 of ours, or 15s, Sterling; and 
thereon Exchanges are made. 

1. 4. Lipfick, as Breſia. 

I. 10. Lisbon: See Portugal. | 
j 1. 8. Low Countries, generally as before at Brd- 
ant. 

1. 2. London, Exchanges are generally made for ant fo 
Germany and the Low Countries on the Pound Ster- 
ling; for France on the French Crown of 60 Sols 
Journos ; for Italy, Spain and other Places on the i; * 
Ducat, Dollar or Florin, according to the Cuſtom jo of 
of the Place, 1. 7. Luca, 


A. 
Sa + Lp 
ad. _ r 


e 8 . 
— . — 


1 


O1 

1. J. Luca, for divers Places in Italy, and Lyons 
in Fance, Exchanges are made on the Ducat. 

1. 3. Lyons, as before in France. 

1. 14. Madrid: See Spain. | 

1.7. Milan, Accounts are kept by Ducars Im- 
perial, divided by 20 s. and 12 d. to the Shilling, 
and Exchanges made on the ſame, accounting 
90 5, to the Ducat Imperial; but they buy by a 


Ducat currant of 120 5. | 
1. 7. Naples, they account by Ducats, Taries 


and Grains. The Ducar is 10 Carlini or 5 Taries, 


for the Tary is 2 Carlini or Royals ; and here- 
upon Exchanges are made for moſt Places of Tra- 
jy ; bur for Lyons they exchange by Number, as 
125 Ducats for 100 Crowns. ; 

1. 5. Norembourgh, the Exchange is made on 
the Dollar of 65 Creurzers, and many times on 
the Guilder of Florin, of 60 Creutzers, which they 
alſo divide into 20 5. and every Shilling into 12 d. 
to keep Accounts by; and ſome ſay the Creutzer is 
44. every Penny is 2 Hellers, and 5 d. is called a 
Hnfer or 5 Pennick, f ; 

1. 7. Palermo, the Ducat is 13 Taries, 1 Tary 
2 Carlini, 5 Ryals of Spain are 6 Taries. They 
account by Ounces of 30 Taries, ro 20 Grains e- 
very Tary, and every Grain 6 Piccolie. And 
their Exchanges are made upon Florins of 6 Taries 
or Tarii. 

1. 3. Pars, as before in France. 5 

I. 9. Poland, they account by Marks, and ex- 
change on the Dollar, and alſo on the Florin of 
48 3. The Mark is one Third Part of it. 

1. 4. Pomerania, they divide their Money as in 
the next Table following, account by Marks of 
16 Snudens, and Exchange upon the Rix-Dollar 
of 32 5. or 2 Marks Snudens, ſo called to diſtin- 
guiſh them from Marks-Lups and Shillings-Lups. 


Marks- Lups- Shillings. 
Snudens.Shillings. Snudens. 
R:x-Dollar,| 2 | 16 ' 32 384 768 
Mark-Lups. Mark-! 8 . 36 192384! 
Snuden, Shilling-\ 2 24 48 

Lups, Shilling 12 | 24 | 

Snuden. Penny, 2 | 


Pence. Heller, 


1. 10. Portugal, they account by Milrau, Du- 
cats or Cruſado's, &c. as in the Table following, 
and exchange by the ſame Ducat of 400 Rais. 


Cruladte, Teſtons, Rials. * 8 Rui ad 
= TT 20 | 23 |, $@ | 1000 | 
Ares. Bucarorf I 1 10 | 20 | 400 | 

Cruſado, Teſton. 1 5 100 

Rial, | 2 & #4 


Vintaine, or | 20 | 
e 
Of cheſe Ducats, Rials (or Royals) an d Raies 
wrote alſo Reas, Reyſe and Res) are mo ſt in uſe 
for Account. They have Teſtons alſo of 4 Vin- 
tines; 40 Raies are commonly accounted for fix 
Pence Sterling, and ſo accordingly were the other 
Coins valued till the late Advance, whereby the 
eſton of 100 Raies were ſtamped and made cur- 
ant for 120 Raies, and ſo rated at 15. 6 d. Ster- 
ling, when before but 1 3. 3 d. 
1. 7. Puglia, as Calabria. 
1. 9. Riga, they buy by Dollars or Florins Po- 
Ap of 18 Farthings, whereof 11 make 10 Dol- 


lars, but they exchange upon the Rix-Dollar. 

1. 3 Roan, as before in France. 

1. 7. Roan Accounts and Exchanges are per- 
formed by Ducats di Cameri, of 13 July or Guili, 
every Ducat, which they divide into 20 5s, and eve- 
ry Shilling into 12 4. | 


5 * Ruſſia, they have ſmall Coin of 110. 

2 Penny Weight fine, called Dengen, 

whereof 320 Pieces weigh but a Mark of 8 Ox. 

They-exchange upon the Dollar of Germany ; bur 

for London upon their Rubble, which is valued as 

a double Ducat, formerly accounted to a Mark 
Sterling, or 135. 4d. 

1. 14. Saragoſſa, as Arragon. 

1. 12. Scotland, they account by Pounds, Shil- 
lings and Pence as in England, but one Pound 
Scorch is but 20 d. Engliſh, Their Mark is 13+ 5. 
Scotch, currant in England at 132d. Their Noble 
or half Mark with them 62s, with us 644. their 
half Noble and third Part of their Noble pro- 
portionably. They have alſo Turnoners, Pence 
and Half-pence ; and baſe Money of Bodles, A- 
chiſons, Babees, Placks, Sc. accounting 6 Bo- 
dles to 1 d, Sterling, or 12 d. Scotch ; 4 Bodles to 
1 Achiſon, 3 to 1 Babee, and 2 to 1 Plack ; but 
they exchange upon their Mark, 

I. 14. Spain, as in Madrid, Sevil, and other 
Places their Accounts are all kept by Malvedies, 
or Marvedies (wrote alſo Merveides and Mera- 
vides) whereof 375 are eſteemed ro make a Ducar 
of 11 Rials, though really eyery Rial is 34 Mar- 
veides, and ſo maketh bur 374, as in the Table 
following; and ſo others keep Accounts accord- 
ingly. Exchange is made on this imaginary Du- 
car of 375 Marveides, to be paid in Bank with 5 on 
the 1000, which is the Salary of the Banker; or 
without the Bank to be paid without the ſame, 


1 Rials.Quartilio's, Merveides.Carnads's 
Ducat. 17 e des [ 
Piece of 8 | 32 | 272 . | 1632 | 
Eight, Hall. 4 .| 36 | 208 | 
Quartilis. 8% | 51 | 

Marveide., 6 


A Rial is about 62d. Sterling. | 

1. 4. Strasborough or Strausburgh, they have 
Blapharts, Groſs, Behemico's, all currant for 3 
Creutzers apiece, 1 Creutzer at 2 d. one Penny at 
2 Hellers, and 1 Heller at 2 Orthings. 

. 15. Sweden, they reckon by Marks, whereof 
8 make a Dollar, whereupon they exchange: And 
2 Marks make a Clipping of 91 Stivers. 

I: 4. Tirol, the Dollar is 72 Creutzers, and the 
Creutzer 5 Fynfers or Hel irs. 

2. 11. Tripoli, as Aleppo: 

I. 14. Valentia, as Arragon. 


1.7. Venice, Thirty Batz make 1 Souldey, and 


20 Souldeys 1 Livre of Venice. Their Gold Du- . 


cat is valued equal to 40 Maides of Alexandria. 
They have alſo Copper Money, 1 Seflini make 2 
Quatrini, and 1 Quatrine 4 Bagarini, and ſo 3 
Quarrini or 12 Bagatini make an Half-penny Ster- 
ay, thereabouts. 

ey account by Pounds Flemiſh of 10 Ducats 
of 20 Shillings, and divide the Ducat into 24 
Groſs, and the Shilling into 12 d. and alſo by 


the Ducar 1245, called Ducato di Banco, or Cur- 


rant, and thereupon Exchanges are made. 


1.7. Verona 
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the Ducat of 93 s. 


1. 4. Vienna, both Accounts and Exchanges are 
kept and made by Guilders or Florins of 8s. a piece, 


30 d. to the Shilling, and 2 Hellers to the Penny. 


— —— 


1. 7. Verona, their Accounts are kept by 2 ; 
and 12.4. io the Shilling; and they 0 Sh 


- 


They eſteem the Rix-Dollars ar 8 s, 
Ducat at 125. 

I. 4. Ulm, they recko 
12 Hellers to the Shilling 
Dollar of 60 Creutzers. 


and the 


by Pounds of 207 and 
and exchange on the 


Fine Pieces ¶ Nit by j Werpht \ Old Value 
F. oreign Gold. I | : the r by . 1 
1 4 - ar, gr, [b.Tro 
Albertines : See Ducars. ER 2 
with 3 Lions, 22 o | 76 | 3 347 L 0 
Angels 4 wich O, 23 072 _ 2) - iy 0 6 6 y 95 
a C Batenborgh, 21 3 72 3 5 3 6 0 9 olo * 
8 Flanders, or beſt Flemiſh Angel, [23 72 $3 is 6 I 9: «fs ” 
2 $ - = . : 20 7 3 : 3 : 1 0 
< | Thoron, 22 12 7 , 8 , 3 , 0 d 45 
Vienna, 8 2{\9'j2 8 [4 6 (6 '4- 8f0-040 
Chaſtillion; 2 2 |964 [30% [2 8 "; 
T 7 33 O 1010 41 
Croſs Daggers of Scctlaxnd, 22 072 3 8 $ 6: 46 :31 al g 
The half thereof, 22 o 144 1 16 24 16 5 0806 » 
Femiſy Crown, 22 © |108 S 37 379 4 10 $ ws : ry 
Florer Crown of France, 23 3 loo + 997 14 9 jo 7- ol@ 75 35 
Charles's French Crown, 23 3 |loox | 2 922 [2 g „% 7" fog * 
old French Crown, 5 22 O 108 2 5+ 2 $ 10-6 <fe" 4 
2 | me |22 O 10 2 544 z: ſo 6 © 
Z New French Crown, Others 22 o. [1 if 2 7 : \ * : : 5 . : 
8 Half Imperial Crown, 22 121107 2 644 2 6 % 66 ofo 7 % 
Italian Crown, | &-6.. ol6 7 111 
Four Crowns of Portugal, 1 ate 
1 King Philip's Crown of Spain, 22 1-|107 2 5+ [2 31 o 6 oo 71 
| Scotch Crown, 122 © 108 2 37 9 4 1 oo 7 95 
(Thiſtle Crown, 22 O 186 1 672 [1 634 [o 4 440 4 6 
„Cor Ducat with the F of Portugal, 22 1 | 105 4 65 Is 6 jo- 6 eſe $1: 
Nor Ducat with the + of Portuga',|22 3 | 105 2 6. [2 65 lo 6 20 $ 43 
3 YGreart Cruſado, or the — . : 4 | 
G of Emmanuel of Portugal, . 207 22 16 3 8 94 6 & 
Joannes great Cruſado, 22 '3 | 107 207 [22 16 [3 5 © 5 2 8: 
_Dublion of Spain, 3 ; i o 14 60 15 2 
N 1 1 2 2 T ＋ 
e f % l , 
0 Albertus of Auſtria, DS. — - m Bs 4 BY C Sa 6 e 5 7 
parts of the ſame double Ducat, 23 3 | 70 937 [3 9 [o 10 oſo 12 10: 
part of the ſame double Ducat, 23 3 | 126 217 i 215 Jo 5 70 7 2 
| Arragon, 23 3,105 67 2 6x ſo 6 610 8 71 
| Barbary, and elſewhere g Some 22 O 1086 65 [2 6 ſo 6 40 8 3 
in Turkey, Others 23 3 [106 657 [2 6 lo 6 60 8 6 
Batenborgh with the , 19 © [105 $ is: 67.10 $ $1961 
Biſhop's Ducar, 23 0z|105 6 2 6: [o 6 3[o 8 J 
Caſtile, 23 3 [10% 65 2 61 [o 6. 60 8 7 
Denmark, 20 oO tos: +42 6 e 7 4 78 
D Emanuel of Portugal, 23 3 105 7 [2 61 [o 6 610 8 7: 
8 Ferdinand and Carolus of Home, 18 © [106 6% [2 6 o 4 100 6 5; 
J Ferdinand of Batenborg, 19 or| 106 657 [2 6 ſo 5 20 6 10; 
>, | Florence, 23 1 108 3 42 5 o 6 410 8 3 
George Rechem, 21 3 |106: 67 [2 6 o 6 10 7 9 
Guelders, 23 1106 Ir 13 6 % h 0% 8 
Gulielmus of Batenborgh, 21 3 135 14 13 lO 12 40013 $% 
Hamborogh, i „„ 
Holland, 23 105 2 65 [2 6: [o 6 30 8 6 
Hungary, or half Noble, 23 1137 | 2 2523 [3 1 f 6: $6 8 0 
Other Hungary Ducats, 23 10412 7 [2 7 [o 6 alſo 8 $F 
Some as Venice. | 
| Day, YOchers 23 1065 | 2 657 [2 6 ſo 6 3 $ 4 
| Majorca, | 23 52+ | 4 137 [4 13 jo 13 ſ0 161% 
Mary of Batenborgh, 20 162 Er 2 6 JO 1 4 7-3 
Navarre & ſome others, as Maj orca, 
| Nimmeghen with Stephen, II 32 4 135 14 13 [O 12 015 K 
Nimmea ben of 1665, 18 108 2 37 | „ Ducat 


Marks and Milreys. 
A. 
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Ducats of 


COſwald Ducar Cuſa, 
Pancratius Alleb. H. as Oſwald, 
Peter Rechem, as Geo. Rechem. 

Some 


Double, 


S. Victor Rencrat ius, as Geo. Rechem, 


E | g Some, 
Single, 4 Och ers, 


| States of the Vn. Prov. with Letters, 


Ducars of 


| 


4 


ain, < Double 
Great 


The half rhereof, 
Stephanus of Batenborgh, 
Suevia, 
Valence, 
Venice, 
Victor Batenboygh,as Geo, Rechem, 


Victor H. B. as Mary of Batenborgh, 


W. B. Margaret Toren, 


Water Ducats, as Mary of Baten. 


Single 
Zeland, 4 Double 


Ducats with the Chequer, as Den. 


Floret of France, 


The newFloret:SeeGilden St. And 


Golden Fleece, or Toyſon d' Or, 
Golden Guilder, or Guildren, 


4 Old, 
St. Andrew, , | uk or Floret, 
\ | Arnoldus, | 
Carolus, 
Clemmer, 


1 


Guilders of 


% 


Collen, 
the Harp; 
David of 5 Triers, 


Urtrectht, 


Frederick of Bavaria, 
Gulielmus, 

Horne, 

Joannes, 

Peter of Louvaine, 


| Philip, 


The Half rhereof, 


Reniſh Guilder, 
Saxon, 


(States of the United Provinces, 


Lyons, Golden Lyon of Flanders, 


2. Part thereof, 
+ Part thereof, 


Louiſſes of Lom 138 x 40f France, 


$ 


7 
: 


D Cen 


Nobles of 


| 


The Half rhereof, 


2 Mark of Bohemia, 
20 Marks of Scotland, 
10 Marks of Scotland, 
5 Marks of Scotland, 
6 Marks of Suevia, | 
Milreys or Ducat of Portugal, 
Half M 


: 
* 
4 


ilreys, 


Counterfeit Milreys, 


Bridges, 


Half Flemiſt Noble, : 
Flanders, or Flemiſh Noble, 
Gaunt, 


Half Noble, as the Hungary Ducat. 
z Noble, with the Lion, as Bridges. 


Henry Noble of France, 
The Half rhereof, 
Holand, 1 


del and, Hud 


trecht , 


\Aeland, as Gaunt. 
+ 


2 Portugal: See Cruſado s, Milreys, 


Rome, 1 gle, Other 
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Pezo of Pers, by Heylin, P. 1064, 


— — 


S 6 Meine 
De Lege * Legion, 19 01808 13 er 4! 
ome, 41 241108 2 A. 0 | L 
nah, J Others 122 o 108 2 + 2 - 0 A A : 75 
Scotland, 19 2-|108 2 „ - 
. Fsinele. f Some, 2+ 33[r08. 12 $34 [2 '5:jo $- i1bv10-9:o 
i Spain, 4 ingle, NJ Others, 22 0 082 54 [2 50 $5 100 7 " 
2 | Mey N | „„ 17 14 8 0 11 80 15 4. 
Y Of 26 Ryals, $2. 0-149 1%! 5 6 40 1 © 5 
S * Portugueſe: See great Cruſado of | f » * 
* Portugal. * 
Bourbon, 12 or 1261[1 1821 l 18 fo 2 T3090 3 3 
Cleves, | 9 0x|156 [ 127 [1 1246 x 910 2 — 
Dog and Cat, as Bourbon, ö 
Fran, Frier, 9 0 156 [r 124+ [1 1240 x Se 2 25 
Horn, 10 0156 fi 12 jr 123ſo n 11% 2 4 
Juliers, or Guliers, e x14 fo 2. tals: a5 
6 Pound Scotch, r „ 5 
Pounds, I 
12 Pound Scotch, . „ 
Burgund), 23 0103 2 6 2 6e 6 310 8 
Campen and Swoll, 12 3 [114 [„ 425 [2 2% 3 10 4 1 
Deventer, as Campen and Swoll, | 
: Flanders, 23 3 |105 [3 67 2 YE EE 
Freeſland UF the Year 158 21 © | 108 2 
'S | Guelders - "_ 3935s e n Yr RI RY 
= 1 Guilders Ryder, | 114 © [114 [2 Ts 12 2 |o 6 
2 Guilders new Ryder, 23 3105 2 65 2 610 : 9 : 3 y 
& | Phillip Clincart, ; 14 014 [2 233 [2 2% 3 610 4 1 
Ryder, with the Loaves, 10 0714 [2 62 [2 2 lo 2 71e 
| Some, 19 22 4 
Scotland, J Others, 22 0 | 
States of t he United Provinces, a ©} 26 16:--26 6:13 {12 „ 
The Half thereof, : . 3 6 o 16e olo nn ; 
Ruble of F Muſcovy,by Heylin 139.4 d. 9. 1% S10 163. 5 
ory Piland, I 
7 Jingle, 23 33 497]4 2055 4 20 % 1 410 18 . 
Auftria, J Dosbie, 23 37 2429 1605 9 16 [o : 811 16 2 
2 | Campen and Swoll, 23 © | 40:14 204 [4 20 ſo 14 2[017 9 
E The Half thereof, 23 0 99 [2 10/- 2 yo lo 7 110 8 101 
Þ Flanders, or the Key, 23 0 695 3 105% [3 102] 10 oo 12 6: 
© The Half thereof, 23 9,1291 172. [1 174] 5 oOo 6 3 
= | Imperial Loyal, 23 37 69 3 11:4 [2 xx % 11 olo 13 # 
8 The Half thereof, 19-0 1057 2 FS 2 210 4 1110 6 6& 
& | Philip with the Spread-Eagle, 18 2 [10672 *r 2 60 n 
Philip of Spain, BE 69+ 3 107% 3 10 40% 0 0 10 12 ; 
Ship of Flanders, or Sohuythen, 22 1 [1094|2 477 (2 45 3 11 90 
Shock of Bohem, ſome ſay Ss. ſome | x 4 9 o x 0 
Stiver Pieces, 9. 5 Batenborg a g.8 
Stiv. Pieces of Cand Frzze, 7 ire 11 Ver 1s ifs 3 g0 CY 
Table che, Me TFT 
Tomam of Perfia,by Heylin, P. 839 ö 
valued at 20 Crowns, ſeem- 
eth not ro be any Coin, but a FIT RT. 
Denomination uſed in Ac- 
os, nn; . | | 
nicorn of Scotland, 22 © N 0 oſo 8 5; 
Neriffe of Goa in India, by Heylin 1 by 10% 2 10 o 4 010 7 b 
By Grimſtone, P. 197, worth 300 
Res of Portugal, | 
RKechines, or Checkeenes of Venice, [23 1 | 90 '2 16 2. 13% 7 610. 9 
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F Fine Pieces] Weight of 
| For en Silver * ö to the] the Pieces. 
x oF. pots. tb. Troy | 9x. Pt. gr. „ 4. 
CBambergh, 4 18 | 293 [o © 21S [ 1 J 
Some 15 10345 [ © 1635 [ 1 Jo 
Collen, 3 Others 5 10 | 342 ſo 6 1645 [ 1 +[o 
8 Others 5 10 | 199 fo T 8 8 
. 4 Frankford, as Bambergh, oY 
| Menth, ws ceo 
Norembergh an | | 
Palatine X the Rbine, as Bambergb. | 
Trier, as Collen. | 
© 4lteen, or Atten of Muſcovia, 6 
Altine - Poland, | * 
Angel of Scrikelborgh x 
„ 1 7 110 3 „ 81+[0 
Babee of Scotland, © 
(Bavaria; 1 
s | Brandenburgh; | 
1 
cColmograve, | 
3 | Coſt of 1530, 
J ! Fraburgh, | 
+ Ottinge, 38 3 to9z:Jo 2 4% [o 3 +1® 
| Raynsburgh, 
Roy, 
5 | Scafhuſen, | 
CTaunte, is 3 
Kemptor half Baez, of at 2 
23 half — : 121 of > 8 : 444 x 1 i y 
3 Batz: See Snaphane: i719 TIP 
Bemeſ) or Bemiſh of Switz, | 
Bianco, or Biamco of Italy, 4 
Blanks, | i 
| | 
— — 9 Blank of Holland, 3 9 | 144 l 1 16 o 13 o 
Carlini of Itah, © 
Carolus Guilder, as 3 of the Philip's | * 
Dollar. 
Carolu and Saliburgh, 
Campi dona, 
= | Er neſt 74 | 
Fran ford, 4 | 3 | 
: Ottingus, „„ 74+1|*® 
Patavia, ' 
_Remmborgh, 
Cauſleto, or Caveleto of Italy, ; 
Cruciat of Fohn of Cleve, * : | ® 
ſof Ausburgh and Ulm, 3 34; i. 077 1 14. 
| of Poland, 5 . o oi+[0 
Bavaria, x 0 
| * Creutzers of Wiens, „% 4 
Other 12 Creutzer Pieces, . * oh; 
And ſome 7* ( 13 214+ ſo $4+[0 
Friſe, 10 10 ame ſame; o 11 * © 
| Ravenburgh, | 
1 10 Creuixers of Salsburgh, 8 7 64 © 3 1793+ o $4+|s 
(Saxony, | 
: 6 Creut ers of 4 2 I 4 bo 1245 m8 2255 o * © 
; | Other 6 Creutzer Pieces, n 
8 Bavaria 92 | 38 10 3 2007 I's 3. w 
3 Creutzers of ens 4 4 8 x 375 jo o 152 0 65449 
Other 3 Creutzer Pieces, 4 * as 0 3 2 is 25 —j® 
A Croſſes and Harpe, 19 15 1 Your o 2 -r 
France: See Lou. nne le 
Crowns of = | , 
Tur - 
cats, © 5 
eghen or Muſcovis and de | a 
Deng yen ; of Þ Narde Ruſſia, J | It 13 | 3457 | © © obe; > ii+lſo 
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| $5 SN IAC 3 
Denier, Petit Denier of \ 
Dicken of a Wing, © 

Albania, or the Croſs Dollar, 
Baſil of 6 Creut ers, 
Batenburgh, 8 

Bohemia, Ne. 65 N 

Bommel, 

Briſgaw, 

Cambray, the ſixteenth Part, 

' Chriſtopher, 45. 

; Frieſland of 1601. 

See Guelders. 


Tor, 


33 Others 
22 or < Others 


Others 
(Others 
Some 


| Guelders and Frieſland, I Others 


| Some 
Guelders and Utrecht, 3 Others 
Others 


See Zutphen, 
Cie 4 Sweden, 
Guſtavus of Liege 38th. 
| Holland, | 
| Holland with the Crown, 
Iſmenſen, as Baſil. 

Luneburgh, 

Philip, 

Half of the Philip's Dollar, 
Fourth Part, 

Fifth Part, 

| Tenth Part, 

Twentieth Part, 

Fortieth Part, 


Dollars or Ducats of 


| Two Third Parts of the ſame Dollar, 


Poland. * as Batenborgh. 


| Reyniburgh, as Bafil. 
Riga, 
Scotland with the Croſs Daggers, 


| 


| Tremone, as Briſgau, 

Utrecht : See Guilders. 

, Acaland with the Eagles, 
Rutphen and Guilders of 1586, 
Drier, | 

Duplus, 

Dupli Simple, 


Dupli Man 3; of Guliel. of Turing, 
Fg Duyts Penny of Charles and Philip, 
Charles Limburgh, 


11 Duyts of 15 
| Philip and Mary, 


H | "Charles, 
7} Guilders, 
®) | , Li 2 
| + Limburgh 
17 Duztsof 4 Lodouick, 


Phi ip, 


17 Duyts of Sluce, 
Flabes in the Low Countries, 
: Finfer hin, 
Fleece : See Stivers, 


CRix Dollar Ouncia, 
Rix Dollar of 1567. 


Others of 60 Creutzers, 
Prince of Orange, or Lyon Dollar, 


States General of the United Provinces, 
1 1 Merchant's Dollar, 
— Bo Rix, or Imperial Dollar, 


Philip of Flanders, 
LTwo ſtanding Lyons, _ 
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10 270 
10 [3377 
13 |. 135 
I5 | 15 
to [123 
10 124 
o | 137 
s | 125 
i2 | 12; 
13 127 
14 | 12; 
0 124 
3 | 1%; 
4 | 145 
o | 1277 
Oo 15 
10 | 13 
12 13 
10 125 
4 | 121 
O 134 
0 . 737 
1641 15 
0 1 
0 1 
o 427 
0 *| 535 
o 1075 
o [1077 
o 12147 
o | 167 
3121 15 
0 | 13 
211 137 
2 | 114 
© I ry 
o | 13z 
4 | 137 
o | 324 
10 | 882 
15 440 
14 1129 
15 120 
o [144 
3: | 270 
10 [147 
| 
10 [145 
5 [ 48 
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Florins by Heylin, 3 0 
Franks of Turk y, 2 i 2 38 
Franks of France, 3 to a Crown, 10 0 | 26:ſo 9 33 [2 o:+[2 o 
Cagatta of Italy, | | : EW -: 
 Gnibis of Rome, 1 
Grot, or Groot, | | © 14 
3 Grots or Deniers, 5 00 i173Fſo 2 057 3 240 3 
| | 8 10 621461] 1 1370 41 -o 4+ 
e \ Gaunt, 5 13 [145 ſo 1 1535s ſo 2i+[o0 $ 
: 5 Groots of 5555 of Flanders, 11 3 1353 Jo 1 FH 1 4 2 34 
U Others, 10 14 [135 ſo 1 184 ſo 570 5 
5+ Groots of 1520, | | | | | 
MM. Randgs „„ . if age HE 
Cambaſs, | 4 124] 945ſo 2 22 [o 37/0 3 
| Some, $ 1 7 1808 fo. 23 WW 10 3-10.83 
Ausburgh, Je | 6 44113146 1 1317 re at - } 
| Others of the Batz, . ER | 
Baſil, 1 11870 2 897% [0 33+ j© 34 
Baſſaw, 5 #7 [i165ſo 2 6s. o | $4 bs 
Bohemia, 1 Silver Groſh, 3 / 9341 87 jo 2 it, lo i+ſo 21 
Briſlau, as Baſſaw. ; 
Briſgrave, 
Campido, : as Baſil. 
Corinthia, | 
Coningſtein, 3 7 $105 jo. 2 0 0 
| Curie as Baſſaw. EE ? 
Duodena, or the 12 part of the Sil. Groſh, | 3 33|374-lo o 6j]o ot—|Notcr, in Eng. 
Ferdinando of Dantxick, „ o 15+]0 2 
| George and Wormeſer, as Ambaſs. | 
Ss | Kempton, as Baſſaw. 
Mark grave, as Ambaſs. 
: > of 1340, 10 4 |138 IF 42+ 3 
ba 2 | 1340, 0 B 2 0 3 
5 4 Melvin 3 Groſh 1 Others, 10 10 [138 %% x 17 lo I = 3 
S | Meyſen wot or 24 
"Fro | 
S Noiling, as Ambaſs, 
Poland, | _ 
Poland fix Groſh, 6 137] 17 %7 [2 4 -+|2 4 
Pra ue, 5 2 12% 180 0 1 8 0 31 —— 10 33 
I Pruſſia, 3 Groſh alb. 10 10-[138 ſo 1 172 lo 4i+ſo 5 
| Reynoburgh, VA | N 4 I * r 
) $a'6b Some, 2F|i1i85Jo 2 % lo 31] 37 
| Se'sburgh, NOthers, 4 123] 39 ſo 6 25 o 71% 72 
Saxony, as Coningſtein, 
Scafhuyſen, as Baſil. | . | 
Sigiſmund of 1532 and 1535, 10 4 | 69 ſo 3 114 ſo gi+[0. 3: 
Sigiſmund of by od _ 10 11 FX " 2 13% lo 9gi+jo 10 
| Others with the s of Dant zick, 10 or] 69 ſo 3 1 127 [o 9gi4-fjO 95 
Silver Groſh common, 1 
Taven, as Baſil. 
Vienna, 6 4 1132 jo s& TT I'Q 3 4 _— 
z Silver Groſh, 3 287 ſo 2 187 ſo 2:+ſ[o0 24 | 
A Groſh Penny, S!o] e 2 234 jo '6-+Hlo £6 
' $ Double, 10 15 [140 16 1095 [4 o —[4 o 
2 ingle io 15 [297] 0 8 — — 
534 Albertus Half,” 10: 15 58 1 255 : 27 4 - 
23 Quarter, 10 15 [116f[ 2 14/0 6 — [o o 
68 ce as 3 of the Philip's Dollar, | 
Flanders Silver Guilder, | $--.0 
_ Gulielmus of Turin, 6 15 [129 ſo 1 20% [o 34+ſo 34 
Harp of Ireland, or Silver Harp, 11 o | 82 Jo 2 2247 lo 8i+ſo0 9 
Half Harp, 11 O 164 0 1 11 r 0 44+ 0 Az 
Baſe Iriſh Harp, 12 © | 82 Jo 2 227 lo 2i+ſo 24 
Old Harp, 9 6 102 ſo 2 35 0 31 ſo 6 
Junctine or Juſt ino „0 be L 6 
3 me 5 150 [o 1 147 o c- o 
Lion of Gulielmi, Others, 2 5 [1799 jo 3 $12 o 03+ o 
Livre of France: See Quar. Cro. by Heylin 2 © 
Lous of France, | 11 2 1 
Half, Quarter, and 8th part accordingly. | - 
Lyarts of France, H. | | I. Not cur. in Eng. 
Geneva, 14 
* o Venice, X | » 9 
1 | 
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COLI. 


4 8 
Maile, old Petit Maile, 
Magenburgb, 3 Arms, 
Orher Piece, 

Mark of Denmark, 
Mark of Scotland, 


Half and Quarter accordingly. 
Markeſtich 11 Lady Mary, z 


Lubeck, 
Medine of Cairo, 
Murfenigo, 


Some, 


Numms Dragme, J Others. 
White, 


ro oe 1 nd 


Penny called Braſs Penny, 


Half thereof, 


Half Rayters Black Penny, 


Pfound, or Pſound, 
Plappot, 
Poali of Italh, 


Pound, 3 Pound of Scotland, 
— as Ba'/dpate of Scotland, 


alf thereof, 


France, 


Quarrid'efle, 7 Lorrain, 


Quart-Crow of ) Philip, 
Savoy, 
Rappen Munt z, 
Rouſtick, 
Albertus of Auſtria, 


| 


[ Some, 
Italy, 5 Others, 
Others, 

| Mexico 8 R yals, 
3 Rome, Courle Ryals, 


Spain, 


Ryals of 


(Venice, 


| Half and Quarter accordingly. 
Pieces of his of 3 Ryals, 


| Spaniſh 8 Ryals, called Pieces of Eight 
States General of the United Provinces, 
The twentieth part of the ſame, with 
| the Arrows accordingly. 


Ryder of Guelders and Frieſland, 


Salvator of Venice, 
Saſſenars double, 
Scaby of Turk y, 
Schaneberger, 

Scya of Turk y, 


Senube, or Snube of Bohemia, 


Half thereof, 
Seſtling, 
Bridges of 1582, 


Dantzick, 


Flanders, 

Frieſland of 1586, 
Gaunt of 1583, 
Germany, | 

< Guelders, as Frieſland. 
| Hamborough, 


— 
O 


Shillings 


. Lubeck, ö 


8 Shillings of Dantzick of 1341, 


M. E. and Philip of Flanders 


Scotland, 
Switz, or Helvetia, 


2 as Frieſland. 


Sicherling, 


$naphanen, coined for 3 Batz, 


Cleve, 


Snaphanen of 5 Deventer, 


Nimmeg hen, 
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Col | TEST. 


OM Soldi of Genoa, | 
Soli of Werdburg h, Dant J — 
2 Sols o bann; Win 2 s 67 [1372[ O 1 124 5 1 o © | 
| Souls ſtamped, called So 0 .'3 
7 The eld Soulx with » hag Marque, - | 
Ordinary French Soulx J. ehe Wile mile of 
Late French Soulx, : | 3 10 [147 [o T0 A 0 4 E = 
1 Double Hand of one Soulx 3 67147 ſo 1 15%; lo 4-42 >a 
: 4 ee - — Pieces, or Boubles : 15 . 132 [0 8; 8 95 0 => f pl 
4 1111 f ©. 
| 25 r. F £4507. 19 1/62 11040 =» 2 
Embden, | + 3 135 1jO B . 
cur, { Gaunts of 1583, | 5 2111 0 i; 
| I Groenngh 5 þ 9.175 22 1 
2 Liege, 8 re as Cambray. 3 15 , 817 „„ 
States General the U 
. of | e United en, UA :* 168 ſo 1103 lo 14 
| | Old Sper, 129 1 4 1h $14.0; [167 ſo 1 10t4,fo 9 £5 
N New Styver, + i lin 16 +6 rr 
— Styer, ian; | T7 "OY 130.40....2.-0 Ja 4 — 8 4 
uarter Scyver Ort, o 20140 1 4 FS 
| Eighth part Styver But, | 1 17:-|[158 lo: 1 1112 . 1 
Old double Styver, I 14 [494 jo 0 12 To 4 7 Not cur. 
? a Old 3 Seyvers, | oY ” 0 to: 2 & Ta * E * 
21 with the Ease! 1 1200 0 2 0 
5 Old four nerd Charles, an 1 1 71 5 EIS IS. 
& Phili A rod. ta © —ſo 
ee folk  l ekett- | 
ih fix Styvers 108 ſo 2 S ' | 
The Bre, 1492, s a : 10 2 O 54 0 4 — 7 . 0 6 | 
The Key and Joan, 3 Stvers, 10 4 [156 ſo 1 ey + ES 
ſ canbra . — l n 
', Others, & al i j® 3 | 
a Five 3 | Guelders, : 4 3! = &.-:-2 645 o 1 9 150 - v 
$ 4 Horns" #8 Ct 8 8 13 48 |o 7 33 
of 7 , 8 3 F 1 oa o 10 
me ; 
Liege, Others, 2 4 %% 3 © 8 e 
F x ers, 6 6:] 48 ſo 5 „ [o E749 26 
Baden, Chryſafteme, , 6 *| 51 ſo 4 16: { 83i+]lo 8 
Oe: ' 10 107 $7 O 8 * o — 
Berne 4 * f 3910 6 2-1 it | 
' Uoncent, ” . 4. 5K 5 11 5 
Caſtile, as Berne. | 3r{.45.10 $5 @ ji: +3 
Ferrare, Hererles, and Alpen 1, | | dy, 
France Franciſcu, on: 2 "JEp* 49" f& 3.8 | 
* | Friburg Nicholas, as Berne, 10 7 42 |o 5 174 I 4 42411 4 
(= 1 A | LAs 4 
cs rrain Of 1524 and 10 411 42 o . | 
5 Lucerno, Epifeopw, 1929, to 7 1:43 Oo : 64 4 
1 Francs, 4 ? 7 4 —|[1 4 
* * A. and 
8 „ 4" 38-25. 30 
8 _— Ss and Gui 0 hs a * nn 
enr | 47 2 x 
Neverre 4 — ns Bader 4240 1 l een 
Portuget, * V; MS 0 
ae, Carolus, Löcher, 11 33 45 lo 5 4 4— 1 4 
Sedun Nicol, Dan. 2 10 10] 39 ſo & 32 1 4144 
Solod, Urſus, as Bos. in wi-as lo 2 $1; $3+-|2 '2'x$ 
A Twrones of France, | | 4 +[1 4 
Fi — Double, 10 18 | 266ſo 2 (2 wh 
in I 7 2 
He accoodinghy $ 10 1138 * 1" 0957 2 "+ 0 8 
© Engliſh Coing, — 
4 Farhings Fe Penny | Spaniſh Coins, 
12 Pence make 6 Carnadoes 
20 Shillings : Lale 54 NMarveids er | 
11 Ryals maks yal, 6d. Engliſh. 
| 8 Ryals I ae ; 
iece of 8 = 
A Noble Ie" 7 4 Quartiles Royal. "7 "A i Engl 


Fold; AMarkis 13 4 
. : Portugal 


COI 


660 


Portugal Coi ns. 


40 Res Ryal = 6 d. Eng, 
2. Ryals Teſtoon, | 

4 Teſtoons or make 1 YDucar. 

19 Ryals | mo 
2+ Ducats - Milt of Gold, 
TH French Coins, 
12 Deniers Souls. 
20 Souls k Frank or Liver. 
16 Souls 8 mae 5 ecu. 
4 Cardecucs 4 Crown. 


* 
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$ Pence 


1 Small Piece 
3 Small Pieces 
2 Nobles 
3 Nobles 


Flemiſh Coi 
J 


2 Single Stivers 
20 Single Stivers 
or 10 double Stivers 
6 Guilders 


. 2 


Scotch Coins. 

21 d. Engliſt. 

Noble 64 d. Engl:ſy, 

= 137 d. Engliſh, 
11. Scotch = 204. Engliſh 


5 


Iriſh 


1 Harper is two 4% d. =9 d. Engliſh: 
20 Harpers is 11, Iriſp, or15 5. 1 


"IR 


Piece: 
Names of the Pieces. Po the 
b.Tr. 
Old double Roſe Noble, 23+ 
Henry 8, © 
Double Roſe Q Edward 6, C| , 
Noble of ) Philip & Ma. wy 
Elizabeth, | 
Great Sovereign of K. James, 24 
DoubleRoſeNoble of K. James, 267 
Double Royal or Real, 14 
Double old Sovereign, 127 


Double Sove- Edward 6. 
reign of Elizabeth, 
DoubleSovereign of Sug > 
called Unite or Facobus, 
Laurear,or 20s. Piece of James, 
Twenty Shil. piece of Charles i. 
Old Roſe Noble, 


Henry 8. | 
Spurre bor Edward 6, ; 


Beſt double Sovereign of 475 


al of Phil. & Mary, 
Elixabeth, 
Spurre Royal of James, 
Double Noble of Elizabeth, 
Old Noble, or Noble of Hen. 
Roſe Royal, | 
Old Sovereign, 
Beſt Sovereign of Henry, 
Edward 6. 
Sovereign of 4 Elizabeth, 5 
Old Ang. Noble, or Ang. of Hen 
Laſt Angel Noble of Henry, \ 
Eward 6. 
Phil. and Mary, 
Elizabeth, 
Firſt Angel of ame, 
Sovereign of K. James, cal- 
led Double- Britain Crown, > 
George Noble, 
Laſt Angel of Fames, 
Half Laureat of James, 
Ten Shilling Piece of Charles 1. 
Angel of Charles, 


| 


72 


72 


80 


793. 
bo 


Half Spurre Royal, 97 
Firſt Crown of King Henry, [1 eO. 
Single Noble of Elizabtth, : 
Half old Noble, | 1074 
Salute » . os 


10 6 


A 
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2 0 O© 


12 
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A TABLE of Engliſh Gold Coins, ſhewing their Weight, Fineneſs, V. alas 


Weight by 
Malines, &c, 
. 


Piece: 


wer gr. m. dr. b. Tr. 


24 


Ses w 


10177 
108} 

10879 
10847 


— 


Single Stiver. 
| Doub.Stiv,=3:qp 


Mark = 1 


= WL 


Cargril, 5. 
23 3411 16 4/1 18 85 


0 . 


SQb. 


"Col 
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P 
Names of the Pieces. 1 the] Malines, Sc.. Weight 
l 


zeces | Weight by Common PPieces ] Fine, | Value | Value i 

* t 1640 1660 I 1 

* Eu b.Troy\pwt.gr.m. dr. . gr. m. dr. «Troy|Car.gr.l. 2. d. I. s. digr. if 

— 

* 4 oben feng, 0 2 © © ©. 23 © o 12277 20 o 3 1100 6 af: 4 

c 1 6% | | - | 

Crown o Elizabeth, 120 f © © © [1 19 © © [1333722 0 o $5 110 6 af: i 

Half Angel Noble of Henry, 138 1 17 14 1834] 16 © © [144 {23 3:ſo 6 ob 6 5h 4 

Half laſt Angel of Henry, — | 4 

Edward 6, | | 

Half An- Phil. and Mary, „ 1 16 © © [1 15 12 12 145722 3 3 110 6 Air 4 

gel of Elizabeth, 7 | | 3 

Half firſt Angel of Fames, | l 

Britain Crown of James, 116 © ©o [| 14 14 4221434 21 © 5 6o 3 1ols i 

Half George Noble, 1 12 © © [160 22 3: 5 3 3 9h: 1 
Half laſt Angel of James, 160 fl 12 © © f 11 11 2.92 23 3% 5 600 5 10h 
New Crown of Fames, 153+ 1 12 7 674K 11 2 1047 164 22 0 lo 5 olo 5 x 
Crown of Charles I, 160 [112 © © |t 11 2 10711164 2 0 fo 5 0 5 alt 
Two Parts of Salute, 162 [l 11 11 248 it © © [164+ 23 3ſo 5 oo 5 J 
Half Henry firſt Crown, 201 [% 4 13 2½¼ 410 © 2023722 o 4 ob 4 1 
Half Salute, 216 fl 2 13 8 jt 2 10 © [2173323 3 3 10 4 2h 
Half Roſe Crown, 240 fl 0 © © [o 23 10 © N K. 0 2 110 3 24 

Half Crown of THE op + RP 21 10 © 2675322 0 2 11 iq 3 An | 


283 [23 32 
Quarter laſt Angel of Henry, ; 


Edward 6. 
Quarzer An-4 p11 Mar, & 288 0 0 19 16 6 f290½ 23 3: 
gel of Elizabeth, | 
Quarter firſt Angel of James,) 
Half Britain Crown of Fames, 288 %o 20 © © 0 19 7 24212972 |22 0 
Quarter laſt Angel of Fames, |_ o 17 15 137 1324 22 3 


2 110 3 22 


2 90 2 11 
2 90 2 11 | 
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COITION, is a Word ſometimes uſed for that | Mixture may be produced, and yet on the Con- 
mutual Attraction or Tendency towards each other, | flict the Mixture ſhall become nor only not Hor, 
which is found between Iron and the Magnet. bur ſenſibly and conſiderably Cold; though, I 

COLATURE, is that, which after boiling or ſay, theſe ſeem to bid very fair for a Proof of Gaſ- 
infuſion of any Ingredients, is percolated or ſtrain- | ſendw's Opinion; yer, on the other Hand, tis 
ed through a Sieve or Cloth; or through Hippo- | certain, that a bare Privation of Motion will | 
crate's Sleeve, as the Chymiſts ſpeak. duce, or rather occaſion, Effects as conſiderable as 

COLCOTHAR, is the dry Subſtance red as | any of thoſe of Cold, as the Excellent Mr. Boyle 
Blood which remains after Diſtillation of Virriol, | largely ſhews in his Dialogue about the Poſitive or 
commonly called Caput Mortuum ; though when | Privative Nature of Cold: And alſo, if it ſhould 
Virriol is calcined a good while in a ſtrong Fire, it | be ask d how the Frigorifick Particles themſelves 
will turn red, and is alſo called Colcothar. become cold? What degree of Gravity or Leviry 

COLD, is one of thoſe Qualities of Bodies | they have? What kind of Structure in them is pro- 
which they call Primary, and is nothing but the | per to produce ſuch an Effect > Whether fuch a 
arriving of the minute and inſenſible Parts of any | Structure be deſtructible or mutable, or not? Whe- 
Body at ſuch a State, as that they are moreflow- | ther theſe Frigorifick Particles be primitive Bodies or 
ly or faintly agitated than thoſe of our Fingersor | not ? And whether there was not Cold in the World 
other Organs of Feeling; for from this Effect we | till they were produced ? If theſe or ſuck like Que- 
pronounce any Body ro be cold, ries were made about the Nature and Circum- 

Mr. Hobbs thought the Cauſe of Cold to be on- | ſtances of the Frigorifick Particles, it would, I be- | 
ly a Wind raking the condenſed or frozen Body. lieve, puzzle the Maintainers of the Opinion of ' 

Whether Cold be barely a Privation of Heat, or | Gaſſendus to give ſatisfactory Anſwers to them, 
rather a ſtop put to that violent rumultary Morion | and therefore the Deciſion of this Point muſt be | 
of the inſenſible Particles of Bodies, as the Carte- ſuſpended further. 
fiens aſſert; or whether Cold be introduced by the Mr. Boyle found, that though Water uſually ex- 
Entrance of adventitious Particles actually cold | pands it ſelf in Freezing, yet tis alway firſt con- b 
themſelves, and therefore called Frigorsfick Parti- tracted or condenſed ; and that Spirit of Wine, 
cles, according to the Opinion of the Learned and | common expreſt Oils, and Chymical Oil of Anni- "i 

Ingenious Gaſſendus, is 2 Controverſy not ſo eaſy | ſeeds ir ſelf, will be notably condenſed when ex- | 
to be determined as at firſt Sight ir may appear. | poſed to an intenſe Degree of Cold, And he 
For though the conſiderable Encreaſe of the Dimen- found that no other Liquor but Water, or one in J 
fions of the ſame Quantity of Water when turned | which there are ſtore of Warry Particles, will e- | 1 
into Ice, and the prodigious Force of Freezing, by | ver be expanded by Cold. The Reaſon of which 1 
which Water may be made to liſt up vaſt Weights, perhaps may be, that Water contains more Air 1 
and to break to Pieces ſome of the ſtrongeſt Bodies | in irs Pores than other Fluids; and tis nor impro- F 
mat are; and alſo fince ir is true, that a brisk, bable, chat from the Co- aleſcence of many of the 4 
nay a furious Agitation of the ſmall Parts of a | Aereal Particles into one during the Action of A 
; F . £ i: 
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Freezing, their Spring may by that Means be en- 
creaſed, and ſo they may from thoſe numerous and 
large Bubbles we obſerve in Ice, which occaſion it 
to be ſpecifically lighter than Water. 

The Expanſion of Water in Freezing is about 
Part of the Space more than ir before took 
up. 
Phe Ex panſive Force of Cold is ſo great; that if 
the Barrel of a Gun be filled with Water, and then 
have its Muzzle and Touch-hole well ſtop'd, the 
Water within the Barrel, when either by Natural 
Cold or a Freezing Mixture it is turned into Ice, 
will break the Barrel in ſeveral Places, as Mr. Boyle 
and many others have tried. 

That Noble Philoſopher contrived ſeveral Expe- 
riments ro eſtimate or meaſure the Quantity of 
this Expanſive Force, which were made with a 
Braſs Cylinder of two or three Inches in Diame- 
ter, into whoſe Cavity was put a Bladder filled 
with Water, and ſtrongly tied about the Neck, 
and over it was puta Wooden Plug ro ſtop up 
the upper Orifice of the Cylinder; and on the Plug 
was put a broad flat Board, on which was laid as 
much Weight as one time amounted to above an 
Hundred Pound, another time an Hundred and 
Twenty Pounds, and another time ro two Hun- 
dred fifty four Pounds; and yet in all the Experi- 
ments, when the Water in the Bladder was turn- 
ed into Ice, it expanded ſo as to raiſe up all rhis 
Weight very conſpicuouſly, as appeared by a Cir- 
cle deſignedly made on the Wooden Plug. 

He tells us alſo, That by mingling together three 
Saline Bodies, each of them purified by the Fire, 


though there did arile a very great Commotion, 


Hiſſing and Exploſion, yet a very conſiderable 
Degree of Cold was thereby produced: And tho he 
was under an Obligation of not diſcovering what 
theſe Ingredients were, yet he gives a Succedaneum 
to that Experiment, by telling us, that by putting 
good Salt of Tartar into Spirit of Vinegar, there 
was a Struggle, Commotion and Hiſſing produ- 
ced, and yet inſtead of Heat, as is — in ſuch 
Caſes, a very ſenſible Degree of Cold was pro- 
duced. ä 

Sylivius alſo acquaints us with a Method of pro- 
ducing Cold, by mingling Spirit of Vitriol with a- 
nother Saline Spirit. | 

If into 3 or 4 times its Weight of Water, you 
put about half a Pound of Sal Armonzack powder- 
ed,, and ſtir it about ro haſten the Diſſolution, ſo 

reat a Degree of Cold will, even in the Heat of 
| wakes be produced, as is very ſurprifing ; for 
if you nimbly ſhake it, or ſtir it about, it will pro- 
duce actual Ice on the Outſide of the Glaſs, if you 
purpoſely wet it with Water. This Noble Expe- 
riment Mr. Boyle firſt made, and thereby plainly 

roved the Mechanical Producibleneſs of the Qua- 
firy of Cold; and the Experiment may be of great 
Uſe to cool Wine, Sc. in the hot Months, or in 
ſuch Places where no ue Cellerage is to be had. 
The Sal Armoniack , by evaporating the Water 
from it, may be recovered again, and will ſerve 
many rimes for the ſame Experiment, 

That Honourable Virtuoſo found alſo, that by 
ſhaking Gunpowder in four or five times its Weight 
of common Water, a conſiderable ſenſible Cold- 
neſs would be produced. 

The Learned Dr. S are produces a conſiderable 
Experiment (in Phi/oſ; Tranſ. N. 150.) whereby a 
conſiderable Degree of Cold is made with a very 
great Ebullition, as in the former Experiment it 


| 


is produced without any, The Experiment ig 
only to pour into any ſtrong Acid (he uſed moſt. 
ly Spirit of Verdigreaſe) a Quantity of the Vola. 
tile Spirit of Human Blood; by which Means he 
tells us, that he produced ſo much Cold, as that 
the Spirit of Wine in an immerſed Thermoſcope, 
deſcended within half an Inch of the Freezing 
Point even in Summer. And this he thinks, very 
ingemouſly, may ſerve to explain the Phænomenon 
of the cold Fits in Agues. 

And fince, if into this Mixture he poured a 
{mall Quantity of Oil cf Sulphur, the Matter 
would immediately grow ſenfibly warm, he not 
improbably ſuggeſts, that ſomething like this may 
occaſion the coming of the Hot Fit afterwards, 
when the Animal Spirits come to be mixed with 
the Blood more copiouſly, than at firſt in an Ague 


Fit they can be, 


Neither our Senſes nor common M/eather-Glaſſes, 
can enable us ro make an accurate Judgment of 
the Degree of Cold, 

For as to our Senſes, the Organs of Feeling are 
in a continual Stare of Mutability, and that (in 
general) appears Cold to us, which hath its Parts 
leſs moved than thoſe of our Hands or Bodies ; 
and therefore if one Hand be very Cold, and the 
other moderately Warm, the ſame Water, for in- 
ſtance, will appear Harm to the Cold, and Cold to 
the Harm Hand. : 

As to Common Weather. Glaſſes, ſome Part of the 
Liquor being contiguous to the open Air, the 
Weight and Preſſure of the Atmoſphere hath ſo 
great an ffect on them, that their riſing and fal- 
ling depends more on that than on Heat and Cold, 
and therefore they will often miſ- inform us, 

The Coldneſi of Places doth nor ſolely nor prin- 
cipally depend on their nearneſs to the Poles. 

For Martiniw, in his Atlas Chinenſis, faith, that 
in China, whoſe Latitude is no where above 42 De- 
grees, the Rivers for four Months together (viz. 
from the Middle of November till che Beginning of 
March) are fo frozen up, that loaden Waggons 
do ſafely paſs on the Ice; and that the Ships and 
Veſſels are all frozen up; and what is moſt re- 
markable, is, the Froſt is uſually rhe Reſulr butof 
one Day's time, though it require many to thaw it 
again, 

A Dutch Maſter of a Ship, that went within a 
Degree of the Pole, found the Sea open, and the 
Weather tolerable enough, 

COLDNESS Potential : See Potential Coldneſs. 

COLICK, is a vehement Pain in the Abdomen 
or lower Belly, and takes irs Name from the Part 
chiefly affected, vix. the Gur Colon, which is 
ſtretch d, prick d and corroded by Winds or Ex- 
crementious Humours, either remaining within its 
Cavity, or fix d to its very Coat. 

COLLAR of a Ship, is a Rope faſtned about 
her Beak-head, unto which the Dead-man's Eye 15 
ſeized that holds her Main Stay. There is allo 4 
Collar or Garland about the Main-Maſt Head, 
which is a Rope wound about there to ſave the 
Shrouds from galling. . 

COLLATERAL Aſſurance, is a Bond that 15 
made over and beſide the Deed it ſelf, for the 
1— of Covenants between Man and 
n, 

COLLATION, in a Logical Senſe, is the ſame 
as a comparing of one thing well with another; 
but now-adays tis uſed for an H:ndſome Treat © 
Entertainment. col 
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t "COLL ATIONE fat#a uni poſt mortem alterius, | Breadths long; it abounds with ſmall Cells or lit- 
a- 3 Writ directed to the Juſtices of the Common | tle Cavities every where : It hath a Valve to hin- 
le , * commanding them to direct their Writ to a der any thing from returning from the great Guts 
at B:(hoPp for the admitting a Clerk in the Place of | into the ſmall, 
e, mother preſented by the King, who during the COLON, is a Point in Grammar mark'd thus, | 
8 quit between the King and the Biſhop's Clerk is (:) and ſheus a Sentence to be perfect or entire | 
1 departed this Life. For judgment once paſs d for but yet the Senſe depending or continuing on . 1 
Mn the King's Clerk, __ Ins 3 Admit- as in this of Seneca, Ante omnia neceſſe eſt, [cipſun 1 
R ance, the King may beſtow his Preſentation to wer Quia fere plus noby videmur poſſe, quan 
| her. : ; Of[17N1S, | 1 
er * COLLATIONE Heremitagii, is a Writ where- COLOUR, may be conſidered two ways. 
= by che King conferreth the Keeping of an Hermi- 1. As it a Quality reſiding in the Body that is 
1 rage _ * . =_ 5 by mo ſo e 1 ps doth mo- | 
„are the j - y the Light after ſuch and ſuch a : | 
Pinoy» inro one Paſſage on both Sides, which | 2, As 4 — properly the Light it ſelf, whik © Sp h | 
ue derive che Humour of the Eye-lids into the Cavi- | modified ſtrikes upon the Organ of Sight, and | 
, ty of rhe Noftrils ; the Holes that are made in the | produces that Senſation which we call Colour. | 
o very Tops of the t:ye-brows deſcend in little Chan- The Peripateticks aſſert Colours to be rea! Qua- | 
0 nels, they ſpread themſelves into a larger _ lities, and inherent in the coloured Bodies, and | 
* nel, _ = 1 the — * - = — that Light _ ny 3 them, bur | 
trils. e ſame Holes or 8, ny way Effect theii Production. 
(in nth Rabbirs, are nor found in the very Eye- | Plato thoughr Colour tobe a kind of Flame con- 
oy brows, but a little more inward ; and moſt of all | fiſting of moſt minute Particles, very congruous 
* in Birds, where they are larger than in any other ro the Pores of the Eye, and darted againſt ir 
= Creatures; the Membrane _ leparates the | from the Object. And ſome Moderns will have | 
* 100 QUANS Fe 1: CO of the Nature of tacks Par f * Ons | ra. ap ” — . | 
S Febru, is one id Parts of the Object darkened, and conſe- if 
he 3 gages Hare m_ by hg ng hen) | 2 ng by the various Mixtures of the leſs | 
ey fay it ſudden! , uminous Parts. | 
= or" Plus of the ſolid Parts of the Patient's Body; Others, as did ſome of the ancient Aromiſts. | 
c x nay ſometimes diffolves the very Blood in the | maintain Colour not to be a lucid Stream. bur a 
N Veins, as ſome tell you, and diſchargerh rhe ſame Corporeal Effluvium iſſuing out of the coloured 
BY by inſenſible Tranſpiration, as Sweat, Urine or | Body, 
rin. Ne LL IQUATION or melting of Metals : e- 3 of . | 
J : ight and Darkneſs : - | 
* Thus, we ſay Silver and Lead being melred or | miſts —— will ha ve 2 1 
. Colliquated together over a ſtrong Fire, will mingle | phur, and ſometimes from the Salt that is in Bo- 
—.— per minima, that is, unite throughly together. dies; and ſome alſo from the third Hy poſtatick 
* COLLISION, is the ſtriking of one hard Body | Principle, Mercury. 
againſt another. The Carteſians, who make the Senſati t 
pon? COLI USION, in Common-Law, is a deccit- Light to be the 1 ( e wege 
4 | , , ght to be the mpul e made on the Eye by cer- 
ve : ful Argument or Compact berween two or more, | rain ſolid, but very minute Globules, eaſily —_ 
ut of for the one Party to bring an Action againſt ano- ting the Pores of the Air and Diaphanous Bodies: 
i ther for ſome evil Purpoſe, as to defraud a Third | Theſe, I ſay, derive Colour from the various Pro- 
Perſon of his Right, Sc. portion of the direct Progreſs or Moti 0 
COLLUTIO, is a waſhing of the Mouth ; as | Glob TEE DIS If toſs 
1 Arg =p" rr 2 * 1 yy obules, to rheir Circumroration or Motion round | 
| the when tis don ad or looſe | their own Centres; by which Means they are qua- ö 
Ker A Gums "_ Ulcers, 8 5 lified to ſtrike the Optick Nerve after diſtinct and 1 
is an oblong or round Tablet | divers Manners, and ſ . q 
— or Trochisk , uſed formerly in Diſtempers of the | of various Claws. * Perception f 
Eyes, and was then called by the Arabian Name Dr. Hook, in his Micrographia ſays 1 
1 of Seif or Sief. It was diſſolved in a convenient | taſm of Colour is cauſed - che 8 | 


* Vehicle, that it wight conveniently be applied; | oblique or uneven Pulſe of Light: 3 
Ex and from hence any Medicines, in a liquid Form, | capable of no more oben 1 er 18 
deſigned to cure Diſeaſes in the Eyes, are called hy from the two Sides of the obli ne N "A | 
Collyrium. that there is in reality but | 
t : : rwo 4 
mo COLOBOMA, is the growing together of ei- Yellow and Blue; nk the 1 N f 
el 3 X Eye-lids, be the en, of the Ears | and a due Proportion of Black and Whire that is. ; 
to the Head preternaturally, &c. Darkneſs and Light) all Co! : | 
lead, COLON, is the ſecond of the great Guts, ari- 2 gat) 0:0urs may be produ- 
fng from the Cæcum Inteſtinum in the Right Flank, The incomparable Sr. I N , 
and adheres ro the Right Kidney z thence it tends | Experiments = Priſms, os # T oy Dir. 9 
up vnder the Liver, and ſometimes is annexed to formity in the Rays of Light, aud tb h a y 
the Gall-Bladder, which dies it of a yellowiſh | the Origin ef Colours may be unfolded The D d | in 
Clay-colour ; thence it goes on tranſverſely under ctrine therefore of Colours, according to his N 8 | 
the Bottom of rhe Stomach, and on the Lefr-hand | and Experiments, are contained in the foll 
is faſtned to the Spleen ; after which it is faſtned Propoſitions. | 4 
or MW the Left Kidney, winding and turning very 1. As the Rays of Light differ j ; 
; obliquely there, but afterwards it deſcends almoſt | Refrangibility, 1 they . 5 diger in . 
'01- ns Right Line, It is the wideſt and largeſt of all | on to exhibit this or tlia: particular Col ons Jae: 
the Guts, and is uſually about 8 or 9 Hands | ; 
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Freezing, their Spring.may by that Means be en- 
creaſed, and ſo they may from thoſe numerous and 
large Bubbles we obſerve in Ice, which occaſion ir 
to be ſpecifically lighter than Water. | 

The Expanſion of Water in Freezing is about 
.- Part. of the Space more than ir before took 
up. 1 8 
he Expanſive Force of Cold is ſo great, that if 
the Barrel of a Gun be filled with Water, and then 
have its Muzzle and Touch- hole well ſtop' d, rhe 
Water within the Barrel, when either by Natural 
Cold or a Freezing Mixture it is turned into Ice, 
will break the Barrel in ſeveral Places, as Mr. Boyle 
and many others have tried. 

That Noble Philoſopher contrived ſeveral Expe- 
riments to eſtimate or meaſure the Quantity of 
this Expanſive Force, which were made with 2 
Braſs Cylinder of two or three Inches in Diame- 
rer, into whoſe Cavity was pur. a Bladder filled 
with Water, and ſtrongly tied about the Neck, 
and over it was put a Wooden Plug to ſtop up 
the upper Orifice of the Cylinder; and on the Plug, 
was put a broad flat Board, on which was laid as 
much Weight as one time amounted to above an 
Hundred Pound, another time an Hundred and 
Twenty Pounds, and another time to two Hun- 
dred fifty four Pounds; and yet in all the Experi- 
ments, when the Water in the Bladder was turn- 
ed into Ice, it expanded ſo as to raiſe = all rhis 
Weight very conſpicuouſly, as appeared by a Cir- 
cle deſignedly made on the Wooden Plug. 

He tells us alſo, That by mingling together three 
Saline Bodies, each of them purified by the Fire, 
though there did ariſe a very great Commotion, 
Hiſſing and Exploſion, yet a very conſiderable 
Degree of Cold was thereby produced: And tho he 
was under an Obligation of nor diſcovering what 
theſe Ingredients were, yer he gives a Succedaneum 
to that Experiment, by telling us, that by putting 
good Salt of Tartar into Spirit of Vinegar, there 
was a Struggle, Commotion and Hiſſing produ- 
ced, and yet inſtead of Heat, as is uſual in ſuch 
Caſes, a very ſenſible Degree of Cold was pro- 
duced. 

Sylivius alſo acquaints us with a Method of pro- 
ducing Cold, by mingling Spirit of Vitriol with a- 
nother Saline Spirit. | 

If into 3 or 4 times its Weight of Water, you 
put about half a Pound of Sal Armonzack powder- 
ed,, and ſtir it about to haſten the Diſſolution, ſo 

reat a Degree of Cold will, even in the Heat of 
— be produced, as is very ſurpriſing; for 
if you nimbly ſhake it, or ſtir it about, it will pro- 
duce actual Ice on the Outſide of the Glaſs, if you 
purpoſely wet it with Water. This Noble Expe- 
riment Mr. Boyle firſt. made, and thereby plainly 

roved the Mechanical Producibleneſs of the Qua- 

ity of Cold; and the Experiment may be of great 
Uſe to cool Wine, Sc. in the hot Months, or in 
ſuch Places where no good Cellerage is to be had. 
The Sal Armoniack, by evaporating the Water 
from it, may be recovered again, and will ſerve 
many times for the ſame Experiment. 

That Honourable Virtuoſo found alſo, that by 
ſhaking Gunpowder in four or five times its Weight 
of common Water, a conſiderable ſenſible Cold- 
neſs would be produced. 

The Learned Dr. S are produces a conſiderable 
Experiment (in Phi/of. Tranſ. N. 150.) whereby a 
confiderable Degree of Cold is made with a very 
great Ebullition, as in the former Experiment it 
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is produced without any, The Experiment ig 
only to pour into any ſtrong Acid (he uſed moſt. 
ly Spirit of Verdigreaſe) a Quantity of the Vola- 
tile Spirit of Human Blood; by which Means he 
tells us, that he produced ſo much Cold, as that 
the Spirit of Wine in an immerſed Thermoſcope, 
deſcended within half an Inch of the Freezing 
Point even in Summer. And this he thinks, very 
— may ſerve to explain thePhaznomenon 
of the cold Fits in Agues. | 

And ſince, if into this Mixture he poured 2 
{mall Quantity of Oil of Sulphur, the Matter 
would immediately grow ſenſibly warm, he not 
improbably ſuggeſts, that ſomething like this may 
occaſion the coming of the Hor Fir afterwards, 
when the Animal Spirits come to be mixed with 
the Blood more copiouſly, than at firſt in an Ague 
Fir they can be. | 

Neither our Senſes nor common WWeather-Glaſſe,, 
can enable us ro make an accurate Judgment of 
the Degree of Cold, 

For as to our Senſes, the Organs of Feeling are 
in a continual State of Mutability, and that (in 
general) appears Cold to us, which hath irs Parts 
leſs moved than thoſe of our Hands or Bodies ; 
and therefore if one Hand be very Cold, and the 
other moderately Warm, the ſame Warer, for in- 
ſtance, will appear Warm to the Cold, and Cold to 
the Warm Hand. | : 

As to Common N rather. Glaſſes, ſome Part of the 
Liquor being contiguous to the open Air, the 
Weight and Preſſure of the Atmoſphere hath ſo 
great an Effect on them, that their rifing and fal- 
ling depends more on that than on Heat and Cold, 
and therefore they will often miſ- inform us, 

The Coldneſs of Places doth not ſolely nor prin- 
cipally depend on their nearneſs to the Poles. 
For Martinius, in his Atlas Chinenſit, faith, that 
in China, whoſe Latitude is no where above 42 De- 
grees, the Rivers for four Months together (vi;. 
from the Middle of November till the Beginning of 
March) are fo frozen up, that loaden Waggons 
do ſafely paſs on the Ice ; and that the Ships and 
Veſſels are all frozen up; and what is moſt re- 
markable, is, the Froſt is uſually the Reſult but of 
one Day's time, though it require many to thaw it 
again, 

A Dutch Maſter of a Ship, that went within a 
Degree of the Pole, found the Sea open, and the 
Weather tolerable enough. 

COLDNESS Potential : See Potential Coldneſs. 

COLICK, is a vehement Pain in the Abdomen 
or lower Belly, and takes its Name from the Part 
chiefly affected, viz, the Gut Colon, which is 
ſtretch d, prick d and corroded by Winds or Ex- 
crementious Humours, either remaining within its 
Cavity, or fix d to its very Caar. 

COLLAR of « Ship, is a Rope 
her Beak-head, unto which the Dead-man's Eye 15 
ſeized that holds her Main Stay. There is allo a 
Collar or Garland about the Main-Maſt Head, 
which is a Rope wound about there to ſave the 
Shrouds from palin ; 

COLLATERAL Aſſurance, is « Bond that 15 
made over and beſide the Deed it elf, for the 
— of Covenants between Man and 


COLLATION, in a Logical Senſe, is the ſame 
as a comparing of one thing well with another; 
but now-adays tis uſed for an H:indſome Treat 00 
Entertainment. col 
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COLLATIONE Facta uni poſt mortem alterius, 
sa Writ directed to the Juſtices of the Common- 
Plast commanding them to direct their Writ to a 
Biſhop, for the admitting a Clerk in the Place of 
another preſented by the King, who during the 
Suir between the King and the Biſhop's Clerk 1s 
departed this Life. For Judgment once paſs'd for 
che King's Clerk, and he dying before Adwit- 
ance, the King may beſtow his Preſentation to 

cr. 
1 LLATIONE Heremitagii, is a Writ where- 
by the King conferreth the keeping of an Hermi- 
age upon a Clerk. 3 

COLLICLE, are the joining of the Puncta La- 
chrymalia into one Paſſage on both Sides, which 
Jerive the Humour of the Eye-lids into the Cavi- 
ty of rhe Noſtrils; the Holes that are made in the 
very Tops of the ye bros deſcend in little Chan- 
nels, they ſpread themſelves into a larger Chan- 
nel, and are continued to the Tunick of the No- 
ris, The ſame Holes or Openings in Hares, 
Calves, Rabbits, are not found in the very Eye- 
brows, but a little more inward ; and moſt of all 
in Birds, where they are larger than in any other 
Creatures; the Membrane which ſeparates the 
Holes here is very ſhort. Blanchard. 

COLLIQUANS Febr#, is one of the Nature of 
ordinary burning Fevers, bur by irs exceſſive Heat 
they lay it ſuddenly melts the Far, Fleſh and 
Subſtance of the ſolid Parts of the Patients Body; 
nay ſometimes diſſolves the very Blood in the 
Veins, as ſome tell you, and diſchargeth the ſame 
by inſenſible Tranſpiration, as Sweat, Urine or 
Stool, Oc. 

COLLIQUATION, or melting of Metals : 
Thus, we ſay Silver and Lead being melred or 
Colliquated together over a ſtrong Fire, will mingle 
per minima, that is, unite throughly together. 

COLLISION, is the ſtriking of one hard Body 
againſt anorher. ; | 

COLLUSION, in Common-Law, is a deceit- 
ful Argument or Compact between two or more, 
ſor the one Party to bring an Action againſt ano- 
ther for ſome evil Purpoſe, as to defraud a Third 
Perſon of his Right, Sc. 

COLLUTIO, is a waſhing of the Mouth; as 
when 'tis done to clean or faſten bad or looſe 
Teeth, or free the Gums from Ulcers, Sc. 

COLLYRIUM, is an oblong or round Tablet 
or Trochisk , uſed formerly in Diſtempers of the 
Eyes, and was then called by the Arabian Name 
of Seif or Sief. Ir was diſſolved in a convenient 
Vehicle, that it might conveniently be applied; 
and from hence any Medicines, in a liquid Form, 
deſigned to cure Diſeaſes in the Eyes, are called 
Colyrium. a 

COLOBOMA, is the growing together of ei- 
ther Lins or Eye-lids, or the adhering of the Ears 
to the Head preternaturally, c. 

COLON, is the ſecond of the great Guts, ari- 
ing from the Cæcum Inteſtinum in the Right Flank, 
and adheres to the Right Kidney ; rhence it tends 
up under the Liver, and ſometimes is annexed to 
the Gall-Bladder, which dies it of a yellowiſh 
Clay-colour ; rhence it goes on tranſverſely under 
the Bottom of rhe Stomach, and on the Lefr-hand 
b; faſtned ro the Spleen ; after which it is faſtned 
o the Left Kidney, winding and turning very 
obliquely there, bur afterwards it deſcends almoſt 
n a Righr Line, Iris the wideſt and largeſt of all 


into the ſmall. 


poſſimus. 


dify the Light after ſuch and ſuch a manner: Or 
2. As more properly the Light it ſelf, which ſo 
modified ſtrikes upon the Organ of Sight, and 
produces that Senſation which we call Colour. 
Ihe Peripateticks aſſert Colours to be real Qua- 
lities, and inherent in the coloured Bodies, and 
ſuppoſe that Light doth only diſcover them, but 
not any way Effect theii Production. 

Plato thought Colour to be a kind of Flame con- 
fiſting of moſt minute Particles, very congruous 
to the Pores of the Eye, and darted againſt it 
from the Object. And ſome Moderns will have 
Colour to be a kind of internal Light of the more 
lucid Parts of the Object darkened, and conſe- 
quently altered by the various Mixtures of the leſs 
| Luminous Parts. 
| Others, as did ſome of the ancient Atomiſts. 

maintain Colour nor to be a lucid Stream, bur 2 
— Effluvium iſſuing out of the coloured 

y. 

Others account for all Colours out of the various 
Mixture of Light and Darkneſs: and the Chy- 
miſts ſomerimes will have it ariſe from the Sul- 
phur, and ſometimes from the Salt that is in Bo- 
dies; and ſome alſo from the third Hy poſtatick 
Principle, Mercury. 

The Cartelians, who make the Senſation of 
Lighr ro be the Impulſe made on the Eye by cer- 
rain ſolid, but very minute Globules, eaſily permea- 
ting the Pores of the Air and Diaphanous Bodies: 
Thele, I ſay, derive Colour from the various Pro- 
portion of the direct Progreſs or Motion of theſe 
Globules, to their Circumrotation or Motion round 
their own Centres; by which Means they are qua- 
lified to ſtrike the Oprick Nerve after diſtinct and 
divers Manners, and ſo do produce the Perception 
of my Colours. 

r. Hook, in his Micrographia ſays, T * 
taſm of Colour is cauled be — — 4 
oblique or uneven Pulſe of Light; and that this is 

2 of no more Varieties than two, which a- 
riſe from the two Sides of the oblique Pulſe; fo 
that there is in reality but two — Colours 
Yellow and Blue; from the Mixture of which 
and a due Proportion of Black and White (that is, 
22 l and Light) all Colours may be produ- 
ced. | 
The incomparable Sr. . Newton found by rwo 
Experiments on Priſms, that there is a great Dif- 
formity in the Rays of Light, aud that hereby 
the Origin f Colours may be unfolded. The Dc. 
ctrine therefore of Colours, according to his Notion 
and Experiments, are contained in the followin 
Propoſitions, : 

1. As the Rays of Light differ in de 
Refrangibility, ſo they allo differ in their Biſtog. 
on to exhibit this or that particular Colour. 
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Breadths long; it abounds with ſmall Cells or lit- 
tle Cavities every where: It hath a Valve to hin- 
der any thing from returning from the great Guts 
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COLON, is a Point in Grammar mark'd thus, 
(:) and ſhewsa Sentence to be perfect or entire, 
bur yer the Senſe depending or continuing on ; 
as in this of Seneca, Ante omnia neceſſe eſt, ſeipſum 
eſtimare: Quia fere plus noby videmur poſſe, quan 
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COLOUR, may be conſidered two ways, 
1. As it a Quality reſiding in the Body that is 
ſaid to be ſo and ſo coloured, or which doth mo- 
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Colours are not Qualifications of Light, derived 
from Refractions or Reflections of Natural Bo- 
dies (as tis generally believed) bur Original and 
Connate Properties, which in divers Rays are divers. 
Some Rays are diſpoſed ro exhibit a red Colour, 
and no other; ſome a Yellow, and no other; ſome 
a Green, and no other; and ſo of the reſt. Nor 
are there only Rays proper and particular to the 
more eminent Colours, but even to all their inter- 
mediate Gradations, 

2. To the ſame Degree of Refrangibility ever 
belongs the ſame Colour, and to the ſame Colour 
ever belongs the ſame degree of Refrangibility. 
The /eaſt Refrangible Rays are all diſpoled to ex- 
hibit a Red Colour, and contrarily thoſe Rays 
which are diſpoſed to exhibir a Red Colour, are all 
the leaſt Refrangible ; ſo the moſt Refrangible Rays 
are all diſpoſed ro exhibira deep Violet Colour; and 
contrarily, thoſe that are apt to exhibir ſuch a Vio- 
let Colour, are all the moſt Refrangible: And fo 
all the intermediate Colours in a continued Series 
helong to intermediate Degrees of Refrangibility. 
And this Analogy twixt Colours and Refrangibility, 
is very preciſe and ſtrict ; the Rays always either 
exactly agreeing in both, or proportionably diſa- 
grecing in both. 

3. Ihe Species of Colour, and Degree of Refrangi- 
bility proper to any particular ſort of Rays, is not 
mutable by Refraction, nor by Reflection from 
Natural Bodies, nor any other Cauſe that could 
be yet obſerved when any one ſort of Rays hath 
been well parted from rhole of other kinds, it af- 
terwards obſtinately retained its Colour notwith- 
ſtanding all Endeavours to change it. Though re- 
fracted with Priſms, and reflected with Bodies, 
which in Day; light were of other Colours; having 
alſo intercepted it with the coloured Film of Air 
interceding two compreſſed Plates of Glaſs; tranſ- 
mitting it thro other coloured Mediums, and thro 
Mediums irradiated with other ſorts of Rays, 
and diverſly terminated it, and yet could never 
produce any new Colour out of it: It would by 
contracting or dilating become more brisk or faint, 
and by the loſs of many Rays, in ſome Cales, ve- 
ry obſcure and dark; but could never be ſeen to 
change in e 

4. Yer ſeeming Tranſmutation of Colours may 
be made where there is any Mixrure of divers 
ſorts of Rays; for in ſuch Mixtures the Compo- 
nent Colours appear not, but by their mutual al- 
laying each other, conſtitute a middling Colour; 
and therefore, if by Refraction, or any other of 
the aforeſaid Cauſes, the difform Rays, latent in 
ſuch a Mixture, be ſeparated, there ſhall emerge 
Colours different from the Colour of rhe Compoſiti- 
on: Which Colours are not new generated, but 
only made apparent by being parted ; for if they 
be again entirely mix'd and blended together, they 
will again compoſe thar Colour which they did be- 
fore ſeparation. And for the ſame Reaſon Tranſ- 
mutations made by rhe conveneing of divers Colours 
are not real; for when the difform Rays are a- 
gain ſevered, they will exhibit the very ſame Co- 
lours which they did before they entred the Com- 
poſition ; as you ſee Blue and Nele Powders, 
when finely mix'd, appear tothe naked Eye Green ; 
and yet the Co ours of the component Corpuſcles 
are not thereby really tranſmuted, but only blend- 
ed, for when view'd with a good Microſcope, they 
ſtill „o ft Blue and Nellow interſperſedly. 

5. There are therefore two ſorts of Colours, the 


one Original and Simple, the other compounded and Interior Part of the Secondary Bow, 
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of thele, Thg Original and Primary Coloy 
Red, Tellow, Gs Blue, and a Viola Purple a 
gether with Orange, Indico, and an indefinite y 
riety of intermediate Gradations. * 
6. The ſame Colours in Specie with theſe p- 
mary ones may be allo produced by Compoſitiq, . 
for a mixture of 7elow and Blue makes Green . of 
Red and Tellow makes Orange; of Orange and 1 
lowiſh Green makes Tellow : And in general, if 4 
two Colours be mixed, which in the Series of thoſe 
generated by the Priſm, are nor too far di 
one from another, they, by their mutual allo 
compound that Colour which in the ſaid Series az. 
peareth in the Mid-way between them; but he 
which are ſituated at too great a diſtance, do yy 
ſo. Orange and Indico produce not the intermegj. 4 
are Green, nor Scarlet and Green the intermediate 


Yellow, Is 
7. But the moſt ſurpriſing and wonderful Com. Wec 
poſition was that of J/iteneſs: There is no ons Vith 
ſort of Rays alone which can exhibir this: IT am. 
ever compounded, and to its Compoſition are x. ent, 
quiſite all the aforeſaid Primary Colours mixel for i 
in a due Proportion ; for all the Colours of the ly B 
Priſm being made to converge, and thereby to be 4. 
again mixed as they were in the Light before is 0 t. 
was incident upon the Priſm, will produce II qual 
intirely and perfectly White, and not at all ſex. ent 
ſibly differing from a direct Light of the Sun, un. WM” ad 
leſs when the Glaſſes are nor ſufficiently clear, NN 
8. Hence therefore it comes to paſs, that White: narf 
neſs is the uſual Colour of Light ; for Light « « |.” C 
confuſed aggregate of Rays indued with all ſorts of our, 
Colours, as they are promiſcouſly darted from tis caſt u 
various Parts of Luminous Bodies, And of ſuch 2 ey: 
confuſed Aggregate is generated Whiteneſ;, if eh 
there be a due Proportion of the Ingredients ; but nk 
if any one predominare, the Light muſt enclineto B 
that Colour, as it happens in the Blue Flame of Bye © 
Brimſtone; the Tellow Flame of a Candle; and mn 
the various Colours of the fixed Stars. = 
9. Theſe things conſidered, the Manner how * 
Colours are produced by the Priſm is evident: Fot 55 f 
the Rays conſtituting the incident Light, fince MW; 4 ‚ 
thoſe that differ in Colour proportionably differ in ED 
Refrangibility, they, by their unequal Refractiots, N at 
muſt be ſevered and diſperſed into an oblong Form, 11 = 
in an orderly Succeſſion from the leaſt refracted H, uff 
Scarlet to the moſt refracted Violet. And for the - 4 
ſame Reaſon it is, that Objects, when look d upon Ak 
through a Priſm, appear coloured: For the dif-WMo..c. 
form Rays, by their unequal Refractions, ate MM... n. 
made ro diverge towards — Parts of the N- y or 
tins, and there expreſs the Images of things co- 4 A 
loured, as they do the Sun's Image upon a Wal. Huned 
And by this Inequality of Refractions they be- The 
come nor only coloured, bur alſo very confuſe ed, w 
and indiſtinct. derbe 
10. Why the Colours of the Rainbow appearin ge; a 
falling drops of Rain is alſo from hence evident For gn. 
tor thoſe drops which refract the Rays diſpoled Hg its 
appear Purple in greateſt quantity to the Spec dt. | 
ror's Eye, refract the Rays of other ſorts ſo much legs 
leſs, as to make them pals beſide it; and ſuch Mg: 
the Drops on the Inſide of the Primary Bow, and fance > 
on the Outſide of the Secondary or exterior one Mc, w. 
So theſe Drops which retract in greateſt plenteiſi brncid 
the Rays, apt to appear Red towards the Specta thing 2 
ror's Eye, refract thoſe of other ſorts ſo much to be a 
more as to make them paſs beſide it; and tuch Thu: 
are the Drops on the Exterior Part of the Primat u then 
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r odd Phænomenon ot an Infuſion of 
Lignum Nephriticum, Leaf-Gold, Fragments of co- 
red Glaſs, and ſome other tranſparently colout- 
ed Bodies * in one Poſition of one Co- 
Jour, and o another in another, are on theſe 
Grounds no longer Riddles; for thoſe are Sub- 
ſances apt to reflect one ſort of Light, and tranſ- 
mit another, as may be ſeen in a dark Room, by 
-Juminaring them with ſimilar or uncompounded 
Light: For then the) appear of that Colour only 
with which they are illuminated, but yet in one 
poſition more vivid and luminous than in another, 
accordingly as they are diſpoſed more or leſs to 
effect or tranſmit the incident Colour. 

12. From whence alſo is manifeſt the Reaſon of 
an unexpected Experiment, which Dr. Hook in 
bis Micrography relates ro have made with two 
Wedge-like tranſparent Veſſels, filled rhe one 
with a Red, the other with a Blue Liquor; 
namely, thar though they were ſeverally tranſpa- 
rent enough, yet both together became opake; 
ſor if one tranſmitted only Red, and the other on- 
ly Blue, no Rays could paſs through both. 

13. That the Colours of all natural Bodies have 
n0 other Origin chan this, that they are variouſly 
qualified to reflect one ſort of Light in greater 
plenty than another. And this was experimented 
n a dark Room, by illuminating thoſe Bodies with 
mcompounded Light of divers Colours; for by 
dat Means any Body may be made to appear of 
my Colour: They have there no appropriate Co- 
bur, but ever appear of the Colour of the Light 
caſt upon them, but yet with this Difference, that 
they are more brisk and vivid in the Light of 
their own Day-light Colour. Minium appearerh 
there of any Colour indifferently with which tis 
lluſtrated, but yet moſt luminous in Red; and ſo 
Biſe appeareth indifferently of any Colour with 
which tis illuſtrated, but yet moſt luminous in 
Blue; and therefore Minium reflecteth Rays of 
ny Colour, bur moſt copiouſly thoſe indued with 
Red; and conſequently, when illuſtrated with 
Day-light, chat is, with all ſorts of Rays promi- 
cuouſiy blended, thoſe qualified with Red ſhall 
bound moſt in the reflected Light, and by their 
prevalence cauſe it to appear of that Colour: And 
for the ſame Reaſon Big reflecting Blue moſt co- 
riouſly, ſhall appear Blue by the Exceſs of thoſe 
Rays in its reflected Light; and the like of other 
Bodies. And that this is the entire and adequate 
Cauſe of their Colours is manifeſt, becauſe they 
have no Power to change or alter the Colours of 
any ſort of Rays incident apart, but put on all Co- 
burs indifferen tly with which they are enligh- 
tened. | 

Theſe things being ©, it can be no longer diſpu- 
ted, whether there be Colours in the Dark? nor 
wherher they be the Qualities of the Objects we 
ke? no nor, perhaps, whether Light be a Body? 
for fince Colours are the Qualities of Light, hav- 
Ing its Rays for their entire and immediate Sub- 
ct, how can we think thoſe Rays Qualities alſo, 
unleſs one Qualiry may be the Subject of and 
luſtain another, which in effect is to call it Sub- 
ſence > We ſhould not know Bodies from Subſtan- 
des, were it not for their ſenſible Qualities; and the 
Principal of thoſe being now found due to ſome- 
fling elſe, we have as good Reaſon to believe that 
o be a Subſtance alſo. | | 

Thus far went this wonderful Man, as long ſince 
u the Year 1675, as you may ſee more at large in 


* 


| the Philoſoph.. Tranſat.” N And as himſelf ac- 
quaints us (with his uſual Modeſty) in his excel- 
lent Treatiſe of Opricks juſt now publiſhed, and 
come ro my Hands while this Parr is compoſing at 
the Preſs, where the Reader will meer with am- 
ple Satisfaction as to all Parts of the admirable 
Doctrine of Light and Colours, And that the 
World may ſee that the Account he fo long ago 
publiſhed of this Theory was both intelligible and 
certainly true, I have ſubjoined the ſubſequent 
Experiments which came ro my Hands a Year a- 
go, and are inſerted here alſo at the deſire of their 
Author, the ingenious Mr, Fohn Perks of Old 
Swinford in Worceſterſhire, 


An Abſtract of Sr. I. Newton's Do&rine concerning 
Light and Colours. 


1. Light conſiſts of an infinite number of Rays 
right · lined and parallel, but of diffetent Degrees 
of Refrangibility when meeting with a different 
Medium, 

5 Each Rang F 3, to its degree of Refran- 
gibility, when ſo refracted, appears to the 
a * Colour. "Ry n 
3. The leaſt Reſrangible Rays appear of a 
deep Scarlet, the moſt . * . of a 
Violet Blue, the intermediate proceeding from 
Scarler ro Yellowiſh, then to light Green, and, 
ſo ro Blue. : 

4: The Colours ariſing from the different Re: 
frangibility of Light, are not only the more noted 
Colours of Red, Yellow, Green, Blue, but alſo all 
the intermediate Degrees of Red to Yellow. of 
Yellow to Green, c. differing as the Degrees of 
ſound from Grave to Acute, in which there are 
nor only the Nores of common Denomination, bur 
alſo indefinire intermediate Degrees of Sounds, 
which are diſtinct different Sounds as the other. 

5. Whireneſs (ſuch as the Sun's Light appears) 
containing all theſe Degrees of Refrangibiliry, is 
conſequently made up of all the above-mentioned 
Colours. | 

6. Simple or Homogeneal Colours are ſuch as 
are produced by Homogeneal Light or Rays, that 
have the ſame Degree of Refrangibiliry, and mix'd 
Colours are ſuch as are produced by Rays of dif- 
ferent Refrangibility. | | 

7. Rays of the ſame Refrangibiliry produce the 
ſame Colour, which Colouris nor alterable by re- 
peared Refractions, only made more ſtrong or faint 
as the Rays are united or ſcattered. 

8. All Bodies er of this or that Colour ac- 
cording as the Surfaces are adapted to reflect only 
the Rays of ſuch a Colour, or (ar leaſt) in more 
plenty than the reſt, _ 


Experiments for Conſi mati on of the foregoing 
Doctrine. Ag 


Experiment I. 

The great Experiment on which Sr, I Newtos: 
grounds his Doctrine (and which he =» —— 
mentum Crucs) is after this manner; BE and 
FG are two Boards about 4 or 5 Yards diſtance, 
having in each of them a little round Hole at D 
and H, about + of an Inch Diameter; 4BC is 
a Priſm expoſed to the Sun, IX is another Priſm 
whoſe Side IK is near parallel to the Side B & 


of the other, and receiving the Rays D H. ref; 
them to fall on a Paper n. 5 — 


g A 2 The 


COL 


COL _ 


"The Colours will fall from H to © on the Board 
FG : Let one only Colour (ſuppoſe Blue) fall on 
the Hole , and it will be refr Led by the Priſm 


| 


IKL to fall (ſuppoſe) at M; then move the 
Glaſs 4 BC about its Ax, ſo as to bring another 
Colour (ſuppoſe the Red ar O) to the Hole H, 
and it will by the Glaſs IX be refracted nor to 
M, but another Place (ſuppoſe N) ſome diftance 
from the other, and in like manner will each Co- 
Jour be refracted to fall on a different Place, tho 
the Glaſs I K L be held unmoved. This Experi- 
ment proves the different Refrangibiliry of the 
Rays of Light, and that different Colours do thence 
ariſe, 

For the Holes D and H being fix d, and alſo 
the Glaſs 1K L, tis plain, that the Rays have a 
like Incidence on the Glaſs TK L, but the diffe- 
rent Places where they fall on the Paper, as M, 
N. &c. ſhew a different Refraction in the Glaſs 
IXI; and the Eye diſcovers a different Colour, 
according to the different Places on which the 
Rays fall, which demonſtrates rhe fundamental 
Doctrine of the Theory, 

Sr. If. Newton directs this to be done in a dark 
Room, where (no doubr) all will appear more 
exact and lively. My Trial (for want of Conve- 
niencies) was in an open Room, bur ir ſucceeded 
well enough to ſatisfy me of the Truth. 

He obſerves, that the oblong Image of Colours 
HO will be about 5 times irs Breadth, which alſo 
ſhews the differenc Refrangibility of the Rays, 
which otherwiſe would be near round as rhe Hole 


D 1s. 
Experiment II. 


Being in a convenient Room, where the Sun 
ſhines through a Hole or open Caſement, turn 
your Back rowards the Sun, and hold the one End 
of the Priſm ſo to your Eye, that the Sun may 
ſhine on the other End; then move it ſo about its 
Ax, thar the Colours may appear ſomewhere on 
the Wall ; find the Colours with your Eye look- 
ing through the other End of the Glaſs, and there 
will appear a Spot of perfect Light. 

The Reaſon of this Appearance is this; The 
parallel Rays D E meeting with the Glaſs at E, 
and again with the Air at F, are ſeparated by 
theſe two Refractions, the leaſt Refrangible appear 
Red at r, and the moſt Refrangible appear Blue 
at b, with the intermediate Colours between. 
Theſe Colours being view'd by the Eye at E, the 
Rays come back (near) the ſame way they went, 
and are therefore in like manner united at the 


and conſequently have the ſame Appear,” 
(White) as the Lighr ir ſelf. The — 
the Spot of Light appears to the Eye is at G, when 


the Rays would have fallen had they not been i; 
rercepted , and of a Bigneſs according to why 
Light falls on the Glaſs, whereas the coloured l. 
mage byr will _ four or five times longer 
by realon of the ſcattering of the differently te 


fracted Ray. 
Experiment III. 


ABC is the Priſm, upon one of whole Sides i 
put a Paſt-board or thick Paper A B, or the like, 
with a little round Hole at E, which being er. 
poſed to the Sun's Rays D E, they are refradted 
and carried (in Colours) toward HI, 


HT is a Lens (ora common Magnifying Glas) 
broad enough to receive all the coloured Rays; 
where they being made to converge by the Gl 
they will be united in O, the Focus of the Glak. 
Hold a Piece of Paper XL in the Focus, where 
all the Colours are united, and the little Spot at 0 
will be perfect Light or Whiteneſs: But if the la- 
per XL be held farther or nearer off (as at M d 
N) the Colours will appear. If any Colours) 
intercepted, as at P, the Light near O will notÞ 
clear White, bur inclining to the remaining Ce 
lours. If the Blue be wanting, the White will be 
ſomewhat Reddiſh or Fleſh-colour, and if the Nec 
be wanting, the White will encline to be ſomerhuny 
Bluiſn: And if only one Colour be let come tot 
Lens, that Colour, without Alteration, will be tral: 
terr'd to the Paper X L. 


Eye, as they were in their Incidence from the Sun, 
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"Thi Ex riment ſhews, (1 ) That all the Co- 
leg whe — make Light or Whiteneſs. (2.) 
Thar if any Original Colour be wanting, the 


ite will not be pure. (3.) That a Simple Co- 
4 2 alterable by farther Refractions, 


is 
which alſo will appear if another Priſm be pur 
ar 0. | 

Experiment IV, 


Let ABGH be a Piece of fine Silk of a lively 
&carler Colour, whole Edges AB and GH are 
&reight, parallel and ſmooth 3 let CD EF be a- 
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nother Piece of Violet Blue Silk, like and equal 
to the other. Let them be placed, as in the Figure, 
on ſome black Cloth or Door, with their Edges in 
a ſtraight Line: View them through a Priſm at 
about two or three Yards diſtance: The Ax of 
the Priſm being parallel ro the Poſition of the 
Silks: So will the blue Piece CF appear lower 
than the other (viz.) as in cdef, The Reaſon of 
which Appearance is, that Blue is more Refran- 


2ible than Red. 


This will more fully appear, if inſtead of the Blue 
Silk C E, there be let fall in the Place of CF, 
the blue Rays from another Priſm (the other 
Colours being intercepted by a Paper with a 
ſquare Hole for the Blue to paſs through.) It 
the Silk AH and the blue Square C F be 
view'd through a Priſm (as before) the Blue 
will appear far below, as at XL, this being 


a more perfect Blue than any Silk can 


be of. 


Experiment V. 
Let MN be the black Cover of a Book, Pa- 


= 
der coloured Black, or the like; upon which lay 


in a ſtraight Line 5 or 6 little Squares of White 
Paper, about the Bigneſs and at the Diſtance as in 
the Figure, firſt Column: View theſe through a 
Priſm, ſo as that the Row of little Squares have its 
one End towards you, or be in a Plain perpendicu- 
lar to the Ax of the Priſm, and about two Foor 
diſtance from the Glaſs ; ſo will you ſee a Stream 
of Colours proceeding from every Square towards 
the next nearer you, the Colours ariſing out of 
each whire Square, Move theſe Squares near to 
one another, or put others between them, as in 
the Second Column (ſtill keeping them in a 
ſtraighr Line) and you will ſee as they come near, 
that the Colours mixing one with another will al- 
ter, approaching nearer to White till the Squares 
touch, and then all the Colours being perfectly 
mix d they produce ¶Mpiteneſi, and appear as in 
the third Column, a white Line, only ragg'd with 
Red at the ay and Blue at the Bottom, there be- 
ing no other Colours coming from above to mix 
with the uppermoſt Red, nor any Colours below 
the Blue at Bottom for it to mix with. If you 
turn the Paper MN aſide a little from its Per- 
* een to the Glaſs, the third Column, which 

fore appeared White, will all appear in Colours 
ariſing out of the White, and ſtreaming towards 
you, being always in a Plain perpendicular to the 
Axis of the Priſm. 

From this Experiment and the foregoing Do- 
ctrine we have the Reaſon why a Sheer of white 
Paper, or the like, appears coloured only ar the 
Eages, for there only the Colours want others to 
mix with them: Inthe Middle, taking any Point, 
the ſeveral Colours from ſo many other Points meer 
there as make Whire, For Inſtance, 

Ler err be any little Particle in the Middle of 
a white Surface, whoſe other Colours ſtreaming 
towards B, leave the Particle r 7 ir ſelf Red, as 
the Squares will do in the laſt Experiment. The 
Yellow of the Particle yy, the Green of the Par- 
ticle g g, the Blue of the Parti- | 
cle bb do all meer on the Par- 
ticle rr, which is Red. 


(For if Y were a white Par- 3 b 
ticle, and all Black about ir, irs G 7 
blue Colour would be ſeen upon 29 
r; and if gg were another, 1. 
irs Blue would be below rr, and X . . f 
irs Green upon it, Sc.) and ſo 1 ; 5 


there being a Concurrence of all 
the Colours that make up White, 
it conſequently appears White. The ſame is to 
be ſaid of any other Particle lying ſo far from the 


Edges as to have other Particles between to tranſ- 


mit their Colours. 

If a Square Paper be held ſo ſtraight before you 
that the two Side Edges be in a plain Perpendicu- 
lar to the Axis of the Glaſs, they will be White, 
and no Colours appear but at the Top and Bot- 
tom, the Streaming of the Colours being in ſuch 
a perpendicular Plain, as may be obſerved by look- 
ing at any white Spot through the Glaſs, and then 
turning it a little obliquely to the Horizon, or one 
End higher than the other. 

So in the Poſition of the Glaſs DE (ſee the 
following Fig.) the white Spot aſcends its Colours 
towards b, and in the Poſition FG the Colours 
ſtream from a to c. If a black Spot, as 4, up- 
on a Paper be view'd through the Priſm, the 


Top will have Green and Blue upon it, and un- 
der che lower Part will appear Red and Yellow ; 
| | the 
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from the White above it, and appears on the 


A 


Black, there being no other Colours to mix with 
it: The Red appears under the Spot, becauſe the 
black Spot tranſmits no other Colours to mix with 


the Red. 


Experiment IV. 


Hold the Priſm ſo to the Sun, as that the Co- 
lours may appear upon a large plain Wall, as at 
AB; turn the Priſm ſwiftly about its Axis, ſo as 
that the Colours may move ſwiftly up and down, 
s from B to C. 
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So will there appear no Colour diſtin, but a 
faint white Streak between B and C, which ſo ap- 

ars, becauſe by the ſwifrneſs of the Motion the 
na Colours are confounded and mixed, and 
therefore appear White. Then move the Glaſs in 
ſuch manner, that the Colours may move ſide- 
ways and ſwiftly from B ro D, in which Cale the 
Colours will nor diſappear, but make a ſort of Lift 
of ſeveral Colours, becauſe they are not mix d to 
make Whiteneſs, but each Colour keeps in its own 


Line. 
Experiment VII. 


In a dark Room, having a little Hole for the 
Sun's Rays to come in, apply the Priſm to the 
Hole, ſo as that the Colours may — ; hr on a Wall. 


Hold a Quantity of Smalt, or Powder-Blue, or 
blue Silk in the Colours ſeverally, and it will ap- 

ar clear of the Colour of the Rays that fall on 
it, (viz,) Red while the Red Light falls upon it, 
and Yellow when the Yellow Light falls on it: 


the Reaſon of which is, that the Blue comes 


| 


but of all the Colours twill moſt ſtrongly refled 
the Blue, the Surface being moſt diſpoſed to te. 
flect thoſe Rays, Sc. 

Then view a Quantity of Vermilion, or a little 
Piece of Scarlet Silk in the Blue Light, and twil 
1 Blue, and Green in the Green Light; but 
of all the Colours twill moſt ſtrongly reflect the 
Scarlet Rays, and appear deepeſt of that Colour 
This * gras confirms the 8th Propoſition, 
That Bodies appear of the Colour of thoſe Rays 
that are moſt 1 reflected from the Body 
to the Eye. Thus far Mr. Perks, 


I can now only give you ſome of the Propyſiticn, 
of Sr.1/.Newtor's excellent Book of Opricks,relatirg 
ro the Doctrine of Light and Colours, with ſome. 
thing from him by way of Proof and Illuſtration i 
the moſt Eminent and Material Points. 


Prop. I. 


Lights which differ in Colour, differ alſo in De: 
grees of Refrangibiliry. : 


Prop, IL 


The Light of the Sun conſiſts of Rays different 
ly Refrangible. My "I 


Prop. III. 


The Sun's Light conſiſts of Rays differing in 
Reflexibility ; and thoſe Rays are more 8s 
flexible which are more Refrangible than o. 
thers. : 

This, which ſeems to be a ſarprifing Propeny 

of Light not before diſcovered, 2 in his 
gth and 1oth Experiments of the Firſt Bock; 
where tis evident, that the Rays within a Priſm, 
and refracted by irs Baſe at their going out into 
Air, being by the Revolution of the Priſm round 
its Axis made ſooblique to the Baſe, as thereby to 
begin to be totally reflected by it: Then he ſhews 
that theſe Rays became firſt of all totally reflected, 
which before at equal Incidences with the reſt had 
ſuffered the greareſt Refraction; and the ſame 
thing he found to happen alſo when the Reflection 
was made by the common Baſe of rwo Priſms 
placed ſo rogether as ro make a Parallelopiped, 
as inthe 1oth Experiment. 


Prop. TV. Probl. I. 


To ſeparate from one another rhe Homogeneal 
Rays of compound Lighr, 


Prop. V. 

Homogeneal Light is refracted rly; with- 
out any Dilatation, Splitting or Shattering of 
the Rays; and the confuſed Viſion of Ob- 
jects ſeen through refracted Bodies by He- 
rogeneal Light, ariſes from the different Re- 
frangibilily of ſeveral ſorts of Rays, 

This he proves in his 5th, 12th, 13th and 14th 
Experiments ; from whence ir appears, that the 
croſs Poſition of a ſecond Priſm to refract the 
Light of the Sun which came to it from a former 
Priſm, placeed at the ſmall Hole of a darkened 
Room, did not at all dilate the Image or coloured 
Spectrum as to Breadth, nor increaſe its Dimenſions 
that way: As alſo, that Homogeneal Light, refra- 
Cted by a Priſm, did not exhibit an oblong colour- 
ed Image, as Heterogeneal Light doth, but that 2 

| roun 


| De: became totally of one Colour (either uniformly 
Now or Red) ar its emerging out of the Priſm : 
In the Production of which Colour the Confine of 
Shadows (he ſhews) can have nothing to do, be- 
erent- cauſe the Light changes trom White ro Yellow, 
Orange and Red ſucceſſively, without any altera- 
tion of the Confine of Shadow : At both Edges of 
the emerging Light where the contrary Confines 
„of Shadow ought to produce different Effects, the 
ng 1 Colour is one and the ſame, whether it be White, 
re N Yellow, Orange or Red; and in the Middle of 
an me emerging Light where there is no Confine of 
_ WH Shadow at all, the Colour is the very ſame as at 
oper Wl the Edges, the whole Light at its Entrance being 
in bis of one uniform Colour, whether White, Yellow, 
Bock; Orange or Red, and going on thence perpetually 
Prim, vichout any change of Colour, ſuch as the Confine 
ar into of Shadow is vulgarly ſuppoſed to work in its re- 
round WY fracted Light at its Emergence, 
eby w Neither can theſe Colours ariſe from any new 
news ¶ Modifications of the Light by Refractions, be- 
lected, ¶ cauſe they change ſucceſſively from White to Yel- 
eſt had low, Orange or Red, while the Refractions re- 
e ſame ¶ main the ſame ; and alſo becauſe the Refractions 
lectin ¶ are made contrary ways by parallel Superficies 
Priſms I which deſtroy one another's Effects. 
piped, He ſhews alſo in Experiment the Firſt of this 2d 
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round Spor of it was by the Priſm refracted exact- | 


ly in the lame Figure and of the ſame Colour it 
= before the new Refraction; and moreover 
thar Flies and ſuch like ſmall Objects placed in 
Homogeneal Light, and viewed through a Priſm, 
were not thereby at all rendred confuſed and in- 
diſtinct as to appearance, whereas if placed in 
Herzrogeneal Light, and viewed after the lame 
manner, they ſeemed egregiouſly confuſed, 


BOOXK II. Prop. I. 


The Phenomena of Colours in reflected or re- 
fracted Light are not cauſed by new Modi- 
fications of the Light variouſly impreſt, ac- 
cording to the various Terminations of the 
Light and Shadow. N 
For by this 1oth Experiment, Book J. tis evident 
chat the Sun's Light being tranſmited into a dark 
Room through the parallel Surface of two Priſms 
faſtned together in the Form of a 3 


Book, That by applying an Iron Wire, or ſuch 
like Body, to a proper Part of a very large Priſm, 

fired about 20 Feet from the Hole of a darkned 

oom, you may fo intercept the Rays at their 
Entrance, as to take away any one Colour (which 
you pleaſe) either wholly or in part, our of the 
Spectrum or coloured Image, and leave the reſt re- 


. .« W maining ; which ſhews that all Colours have an 
witl- I Indiflerence to any Confines of Shadow, and 
therefore the Differences of theſe one from ano- 

of Ob- ther don't ariſe from the different Confines of 
Shadow, whereby the Light is variouſly modell'd, 
4 hath hitherto been the Opinion of Philoſophers. 
Again, a Lens being placed about 8 Feet from the 
Priſm at the Hole, had a Paper placed in its Fo- 
cus, which, when it was ſituate perpendicular to 
de Light, appeared of its own colour White, but 
when very much oblique appear d Yellow and 
Red when inclined one way, and Blue when turn- 


* « another, and yet here the Confines of Light 
en ns ad Shadow, and the Refractions of rhe Priſm 
2 temained in all Caſes the ſame. And the Reaſon 


Paper in one Poſture being more oblique to the 
more refrangible Rays than to the leſs; is more 
ſtrongly illuminated by the latter than by the for- 
mer; and therefore the leſs refrangible Rays are 
predominant in the reflected Light, and wherever 
they are ſo, they tinge the Light with Yellow or 
Red ; as when the Paper being placed in the con- 
trary way, and in an oblique Poſture; the more re- 
frangible Rays become predominant; and they al- 
ways tinge the Light with Blues and Violet Co- 
lours. | | 
Prop. II. | 

All Homogeneal Light hath its proper Colour 
anſwering to irs degree of Refrangibility ; and 
that Colour cannot be changed by Reffecti- 

ons and Refractions. 

This is plain by Experiment, for after he had 
ſeparated the ſeveral ſorts ot Rays one from ano- 
ther (as he ſhews how to do in the Experiments be- 
longing to the 4th Propeſ of his Firſt Bock ) and by 
that means got a quantity of Homogeneal Light; 
this Spot of Homogeneal Light was afterwards un- 
capable of being changed by either Refraction or 
Reflection, and all Bodies placed in that Homoge- 
neal Light ſtill appear'd of its Colour, however 
different their own proper Colours were from that. 
From whence he concludes, That if the Sun's Light 
conſiſted but of one ſort of Rays, there would be 
but one Colour in the whole World; nor would 
it be poſſible to produce any new Colour by Re- 
flections and Refractions; and conſequently all the 


variety of Colours depend upon the Compoſition of 
Light. 


Prop. III. Problem. 

To define the Refrangibility of the ſeveral ſorts 
of Homogeneal Light anſwering to the ſeve- 
ral Colours. 

In this the Author is very curious and exact ; 
ſhewing the Laws of the Refractions out of Glaſs 
into Air, whence dy the 3 Axioms of his Firſt Book, 
the Laws of Refractions out of Air into Glaſs are 
eaſily derived. And finding by Experiment, that 
when Light goes out of Air thro' ſeveral contigu- 
ous refracting Mediums (as thro' Water and Glaſs) 
and thence goes out again into Air, whether the 


another; that Light, as often as by contrary Re- 
fractions tis ſo corrected, as that ir emergeth in 
Lines parallel ro thoſe in which it was incident, 
continues ever after to be White: But if the emer- 
gent Rays be inclined to the incident, the white- 
neſs of the emerging Light, will by degrees, in 
paſſing on from the place of Emergence, become 
ringed in its Edges with Colours. He thinks he 
can gather two Theorems (which he there gives) 
and by which the Refractions of the Rays of eve- 
ry ſort, made out of any Medium into Air, are 
known by having the Refraction of the Rays of 
one ſort; and alſo the Refraction out of one Me- 
dium into another, may be had as oſten as you have 
the Refractions out of them both into any third 
Medium. And theſe Theorems, if admitted into 
Opticks, would give a ſcope to treat that Subject 
voluminouſly after a new manner, not only by 
teaching thoſe things which tend to the Perfection 
of Viſion, but alſo by determining, Mathematical- 
ly, all kinds of Phenomena of Colours which could 
be produced by Refraction, 


Os * the Phxnomenon (he ſhews) is this, Thar the 
round 
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refracting Surfaces be parallel or inclined to one 
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Prop, IV. 
Colours may be produced by Compoſition, which 
| ſhall be like the Colours of Homogeneal Light, 
as to the Appearance of Colour, but not as to 
the Immutability of it, and the Conſtitution of 
Light;and thoſe Colours, by how much more 
they arecompounded,by ſo much are they leſs 
full and intenſe ; and by too much Compoſi- 
tion they may be dilured and weaken'd, till 
they ceaſe. There may alſo Colours be pro- 
duced by Compoſition , which are not fully 
like any of the Colours of Homogeneal 


Light. 
Prop. V. N 

Whiteneſs, and all Grey Colours between White 

and Black, may be compounded of other Co- 
lours; and the Whiteneſs of the Sun's Light 
is compounded of all the primary Colours 
mixed in a due Proportion. 

This he proves by many Experiments, and in 
particular by this; That a Lens being placed to 
receive the colour d Spectrum caſt from a Priſm at 
the Hole of a darkened Room, the Light in the 
Focus of the Lens converged, and there made a 
bright Spot, which received on a white Paper 
there, and in a right or normal Poſition to the Rays, 
appeared White on the Paper; but if either the 
Paper be moved towards the Hole, or behind 
the Focus of the Lens, it will preſently begin to ap- 

ear coloured with the uſual Colours of the Priſm. 
Now the Reaſon of its appearing White at the Fo- 
cus, was, becauſe there all the Rays were exactly 
mingled ; for if any Colour, ſuppoſe rhe Red or 
Blue, were by the Interpoſition of ſome Body inter- 
cepted at the Lens; the Image in the Focus would 
never appear White, but ſome how coloured; ſo 
that to make Whiteneſs the Blending or Mixture of 
all the Rays is neceſſary. And then in 


Prop. VI. he propoſes this Probleye. 

In a Mixture of primary Colours, the Quanti- 
ty and Quality of each being given, To know 
the Colour of the Compound. 

Prop. VII. | 

All the Colours in the Univerſe which are made 
by Light, and depend nor on the Power of I- 
magination, are either the Colours of Homo- 
geneal Lights, or compounded of ſuch; and 
that either accurately or very nearly, accor- 
ding to the Rule of the preceding Problem. 

For Book II. ah» I. he ſhews, That the chan- 


ges of Colours made by Refractions, do not ariſe | 


from any new Modifications of the Rays impreſt 
by thoſe RefraCtions, and by the various Termi- 
nations of Light and Shadow, as has been the con- 
tant and general Opinion of Philoſophers. He 
has likewiſe proved, that the ſeveral Colours of the 
Homogeneal Rays do conſtantly anſwer to their 
degrees of Refrangibility (Prop. I. Lib. I. and 
Prop, II. Lib. II.) and that their degrees of Refran- 

ibility cannot be changed by Refractions and Re- 
fections (Prop. II. Lib. I.) and by conſequence, 
that thoſe Colours are likewiſe immutable: He 
has alſo proved directly by refracting and reflect. 
ing Homogeneal Lights apart, that their Colours 
cannot be changed (Pr. II. L. II.) He has proved alſo, 
That when the ſeveral forts of Rays are mix d, 
and in croſſing paſs through the ſame Space, they 
do not act ſo upon one another, ſo as to change 
each others colorifick Qualities ( Exp. X. IL. II. 
but by mixing their Actions in the Sexſorium beger 


ad 


„r 


a Senſation differing from what either would do ;. 


part; that is, a Senſation of a mean Colour be. 
tween their proper Colours; and particularly, when 
by the Concourſe and Mixtures of all ſorts of 


| Rays a white Colour is produced, the White i; 4 


Mixture ot all the Colours which the Rays would 
have apart (Prop. V. Lib. II.) The Rays in chat 
Mixture do nor loſe or alter their ſeveral Color 

fick Qualities, but by all their various kinds of . 
Ctions mix d in the Senſorium, beget a Senſation 
of a middling Colour berween all the Colours 

which is Whiteneſs; for Whitenels is a Mean be. 
tween all the Colours, having ir ſelf indifferer;! 

to all, ſo as with equal Facility to be ringed with 
any of them:ARedPowder mixed with a little Blue 
; Or Blue with a little Red, doth not preſently loſe 
ts Colour; bur a White Powder mixed with any 
Colour, is preſently ringed with that Colour, and 
is equally capable of being tinged with any other 
Colour whatever: He has likewiſe ſhown, that as 
the Sun's Light is mixed of all ſorts of Rays, ſo is 
Whiteneſs is a Mixture of the Colours of all forts ef 
Rays; thoſe Rays having from the Beginning their 
ſeveral colorifick Qualities, as well as their levers! 
Refrangibilities, and retaining them perpetually 
unchanged, notwithſtanding any Refractions or 
Reflections they may at any time ſuffer, and that 
whenever any ſort of the Sun's Rays is by any 
means (as by Reflection in Exper. 9 and 10. Lil. 
L.) or by Refraction, as happens in all Refractions, 
ſeparated from the reſt, then they manifeſt theic 
proper Colours. 

Theſe things having been proved, ſays he, the 
Sum of all this amounts to the Propoſition here to 
be proved; for if the Sun's Light is mixed of fe- 
veral ſorts of Rays, each of which have originally 
their ſeveral Retrangibilities and colorifick Quali- 
ties, and notwithſtanding- their Refractions and Re- 
flections, and their various Separations and Mix- 
rures, keep thoſe their original Properties perpetu- 
ally rhe ſame without alteration ; then all che Co- 
lours in the World muſt be ſuch as conſtantly ought 
to ariſe from the original colorifick Qualities of the 
Rays, whereof the Lights conſiſt by which thoſe 
Colours are ſeen : And therefore, if the Reaſon of 
any Colour whatever be required, we have nothing 
elſe to do but to conſider how the Rays in the 
Sun's Light have by Re fle ions, or Refractions, or 
other Cauſes been parted from one another, or 
mixed together; or otherwiſe, to find out what 
ſorts of Rays are in the Light by which that Co- 
lour is made, and in what Proportion; and then, 
by the laſt Problem, to learn the Colour which ought 
to ariſe by mixing thoſe Rays (or their Colours) in 
that Proportion. After this in 


Prop. VIII. and IX. 
He ſneus, how by theſe diſcovered Properties o 
Light, to explain the Colours made by Prilms, 
and alſo thoſe of the Rain- bow. And then 


in 

| „„ 

By the ſame diſcovered Properties of Light, he 
explains the Permanent Colours of Natural 
Bodies, 

Shewing thar their Colours ariſe from hence, 
that ſome Natural Bodies reflect ſome ſort of Rays, 
and others other ſorts, more copiouſly and ſtrongly 
than the reſt: As for inſtance, Minium, or Red- 
lead, reflects the leaſt Refrangible, or Red making 


| Rays, moſt copiouſly, and rhence appears 9 
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—Violets reflect the moſt Refrangible moſt copi- 
— and thence have their proper Colour; and 
* cher Bodies. Every Body reflects the Rays 
of irs own Colour more copiouſly than the reſt, and 
2 their Exceſs and Predominance in the reflect- 
ed Light, hath its Colour. . 

Then in his Second Book, Part I. and II. he 
akes into Conſideration the Phenomena of thoſe 
Colours which are obſerved in thin tranſparent 
Bodies , Making many excellent [Obſervations a- 
bout their Reflections and Refractions, and diſco- 
ering many things as wonderful as they are cer- 
1 And here he finds new reaſon to conclude, 
— the colori fick Diſpoſitions of Rays are alſo 
enge wich them and immutable; and conſe- 
cently, chat all the Productions and Appearances 
o Colours in the World are derived not from any 
Phyſical Change cauſed in Light by Refraction or 
Reflection, but only from the various Mixtures or 
Separations of Rays, by vertue of their different 
Refrangibility or Reſlexibility; and in this reſpect 
the Science of Colours becomes a Speculation as 
truly Mathematical as any other part of Optichs; 
that is, as far as they depend on the Nature of 
Licht, and are not Creatures of the Imagination 
only. And in Part the Third, he diſcourſes again 
of the permanent Colours of Natural Bodies, and 
news the Analogy between them and the Colours 
of chin tranſparent Plates; as alſo ſhewing their 
Conſtitutions, whereby the) reflect ſome Rays more 
copiouſly than others: As alſo about the Colours 
which ariſe from the Inflection of the Rays of 
Light: In all which there 15 intermixed many ex- 
, the cellent Obſervations and curious Experiments re- 
ere d lating to this molt copious Subject, Sce more un- 
of e- der Light and Colour, in Vol. II. 


inally 
Quali- 
d Re · ¶ promiſcuous Obſervations and Experiments about 
Mix- Colours. 
rperu* ; 
ne Co- It's obſervable, that moſt tranſparent Bodies 
; ought WM when they are either — divided, or extended 
; of the ſo that they have no enſible thickneſs upon their 
i choſe I Surfaces, exhibit various Colours like thoſe of the 
alon of Ml Rainbow. Thus is it with Muſcovy Glaſs when 
zothing Wl ſplit into exceeding thin pieces, and fine Glaſs 
in the Ml when blown at the Flame of a Lamp into Bubbles 
ions, of as thin or thinner than the fineſt Paper; and ſo we 
ner, of Mc it is in thoſe Bubbles which Children make 
ut what out of a mixture of Soap and Water, and thoſe 


hat Co- which ariſe from the ſhaking of almoſt any Chy- 
d then, MW mical Oyl , or Spirit of Wine into very fine 
h ougit BY Froth-: : 
ours) n Mr. Boyle found that one Grain of Cochineal 
diſſolved firſt into a pretty quantity of Spirit of U- 
rine, and then that Diſſolution diluted with Wa- 
ter, would impart a ſenſible, though bur a faint 
rries ot Wl Colour, to fix Glaſſes of Water, each of which 
Priſms, Wl contained 43 Ounces and 2, which amounts to a- 
nd then ¶ bove 125,000 times irs own weight: And this ſhews 
the very great Diviſibility of che Parts of Matter, 
35 well as the Inteſtine Motion of the Parts of Fluid 
Bodies, 
Dr. Hook, in wh Microgr. ſeems to think there 
ue but two Original Colours, viz. Red and Blue, 
which, pag. 64. he defines thus: 
Red 5 an Impreſſion on the Retina, made by an 
Glique and confuſed Pulſe of Light, whoſe ſtrongeſt 
Part precedes, and its weakeit follows, Blue, an Im- 


preſſion made by an oblique and confuſed Pulſe of 
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| Light, whoſe weakeſt part precedes, and its ſtrongeſt 
fellows, Out of theſe rwo he ſuppoſes all other 
Colours may by mixture, Sc. ariſe. | 

The Ways by which a Liquor may ſuddenly 
change the Colour of another Liquor, or of ano- 
os? Body, Mr. Boyle thinks reducible ro ſuch as 
theſe. 

1. By the Minute Particles of the Ad vencitious 
Liquors inſinuating themſelves into the Pores of 
the other, and filling them up either perſectly or in 
part; by which means the Light paſſing through, 
the Liquor will be differently refracted from 
what it was before, when the Pores of it were 
ee with Air, or perhaps ſome more ſubtile 

luid. 

2. A Liquor may alter the Colour of a Body, by 
freeing it from thoſe things which hindred it before 
from appearing in its genuine and proper Colour; 
as when Water waſhes off the Filth of ordinary 
Bodies, and other Lixiviums or Menſtruums clear 
away, or ſcour off the diſcoloured Ruſt of Me- 
tals, Sc. 

3. By making a Comminution of the Parts of 
any Body, and that either by really ſubdividing 
them and making them leſs, or elle by disjoining 
and ſeparating ſuch Aggregares or Cluſters of Par- 
ticles which clung together before, 

4. Contrary to the laſt Way, the Colour of a 
Body may be changed by means of a Liquor's ma- 
king Coalitions or Aggregates of ſeveral Particles, 
which before lay roo —— and diſperſed to 
exhibit any Colour; and this way the new Co- 
5 of Precipitates may be ſuppoſed in part to 
ariſe. 

5. A Liquor may alſo change the Colour of a 
Body, by diſlocating and changing the Sire and Po- 
ſition of the Parts of it: Thus bruiſed Fruits ap- 

r of a different Colour from their Ripe and 

arural ones ; and ſeveral Bodies are of a different 
Colour when diſſolved in a Menſtruum from what 


they had before. 


6. The chiefeſt and moſt important way of all, 
as being that which doth contain many others 
within it, is by aſſociating the Saline Corpuſcles 
or any other ſort of the more rigid ones of the 
Liquor with the Particles of the Body that ir is 
employed ro work upon, and by that means muſt 
needs alter the Figure, Poſition, Bigneſs and De- 
gree of Motion of the Component Particles of 
that Body. 

The Learned Dr. Grew thus ſums up the Reſult 
of abundance of curious Experiments about the 
Caules of Vegetable Colours. 

1, While the Sulphur and Saline Principles of 
Plants do only ſwim together, and are not yet uni- 
red into one Precipitate, no Colour reſults from 
them, but the Contents are rather Limpid; as u- 
_ in the Roots and many other Parenchymous 

Arts. 

2. But when they are united, and the Alka- 
ins are predominant, they produce a Green Co- 

our. 


3. When the Sulphur and Alkaline are more 
equal, they make a Tawny. 

4. When the Sulphur, Acid and Alkaline are 
nearly equal, they produce a Telow, 

5- When the Sulphur is predominant, and 


by Acid and Alkaline equal, it makes a Blue: 
ut, 
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6. When the Sulphur and Acid are predomi- 
nant to the Alkaline, ir produces a Purple. 

7. When the Sulphur is predominant to the. Al- 
kaline Principle, and the Acid to them both, it 
produces a Scarlet: But, 

g. When the Acid is predominant to the Alka- 
line, and the Sulphur to them both, a Blood-Red 3 
which is the higheſt and moſt Sulphurous Colour 
in Nature, Anatom. of Plants, P. 276, 277. 


Experiments of the ſudden Change of Colours. 


1. Into a ſtrong Solution of Sublimare in com- 
mon Water (the Quantity a Spoonful or two) 
drop 5 or 6 Drops of good Spirit of Urine (or al- 
moſt any Volatile Spirit) and the Mixrure will 
preſently appear White; which Whiteneſs may 
immediately be deſtroyed by pouring in a little 
good Agua Forts, The Tribe of Urinous Salts 
are diſtinguiſhed by producing this white Colour. 

2. Drop a large Drop of Syrup of Violets on 
White Paper, it will ſpread and exhibir a rolera- 
ble blue 2 then if you drop upon it any 
Acid Spirit or Stygian Liquor, as ſuppoſe a Drop 
of Spirit of Vitriol, twill immediately turn into 
a fine Red; whereas a Drop of Spirit of Urine 
or any Volatile Spirit would have turned into a 
lovely Green; as alſo will a Drop of the Solution 
of Copper in Spirit of Urine, though it be of a 
deep Blue it ſelf, Note, To make the Experiment 
appear the better, 'tis beft ro ſtir about or mingle 
the Liquors with the Tip of your Finger, 

3. The Eſſential Oil of Annileeds in cold Wea- 
ther coagulates and turns Whitiſn; yer if on this 
Whitiſu Ointment, ſpread on White Paper, you 
let fall but a Drop or two of good Oil of Vitriol, 
a Heat and Smoak will ariſe, and a Blood red 
Colour will be produced. | 
4. The Adiaphorou Spirit of Box mingled with 
a Solution of Mercury in Aqua Forts, made firſt 
a deep Yellow, and then in a Minute or two turn- 
ed as deeply Red; and being digeſted a Day or 
two, let fall a white Precipitate. Mr. Boyle. 

5. An Infuſion of an Handful of ſliced Lignum 
Nephriticum in 4 Pound of Spring Water all Night, 
will give the Liquor that is poured off into a clear 
Glaſs Viala Colour almoſt like that of Gold, pro- 
vided you hold up the Vial berween your Eye and 
the Light; but when you hold it from the Light, 
ſo that your Eye be between the Light and it, it 
will appear of a deep and lovely Blue Colour; 
which fine Blue Colour a few * * of any Acid 
Liquor will immediately make diſappear, and a- 
bout as many of Oil of Tartar per Deliquium or 
any ſuch fix d Alkalizate Liquor will again reſtore, 

6. Every one knows, that red Roſe Leaves held 
a while in the Smoak of Sulphur will turn pale; 
and yer if you infuſe old diſcoloured Roſe-Lea ves 
that have been long dried in a Glaſs of Water, 
it will ſcarce impart any Colour to the Liquor; 
bur on the dropping a due Quantity of the Spirit of 
Sulphur, the Liquor will turn into a lovely Red. 

7. Tincture of Red Roſe Leaves drawn with 
Water and a little Oil of Vitriol was put into a 
clear Vial abour half full of fair Warer, in ſuch a 
Proportion as that the Mixture was very red, but 
yet tranſparent ; then into it was drop leiſurely 
a little Spirit of Urine, and the Mixture being 
ſhaked, exhibited a fine Greeniſh Blue, 

8. If into a Spoonful of the Infuſion of the Pow- 


— 


der of Logwood in Water, which will be Req 
you drop two or three Drops of Spirit of Urine 
it will produce a lovely Purple; bur if the Ware, 
which drew the Tincture from the Logwood hag 
been impregnated with Spirit of Salt, the Drc 
of Spirit of Urine, inſtead of Purple, would hs 
produced a Yellow Colour. 

9. Three or four Drops of Oil of Tax: 
Deliquium drop'd into a Spoonful or two of 7 
Solution of Sublimate in common Water, thou \ 
the Liquors are both Colourleſs, will in a ty 
produce a deep Yellow Colour; which, by de : 
74 Fa four or five Drops of Oil or ſtrong Spit 
of Vitriol, may be as ſoon deſtroyed and ou 
vaniſh; and by putting in more of the Oil of Tar 
tar, recovered again, Se. The Tribe of Lixiy. 
ate Salts are known and diſtinguiſhed by this T ' 
that they will all produce this .Yellow Colour 
when mix d duly with a Solution of Sublimare ' 

10. Diſſolve Filings of Copper in good 5 * 
of Fermented Urine, the Solution will be = 
Blue; bur if into a Spoonful of this you daf 
or 3 Drops of Oil of Vitriol, the Ceruleous G 
lour will immediately vaniſh, and the Liquor be. 
come clear as Rock- water. | 

11. If three times its Weight of Oil of Vid 
be, in a Glaſs Retort placed in Sand, drawn f 
from a Quantity of good Quickſilver, it will leave 
a Calx as white as Snow; which yet as ſoon as exe 
common Water is poured on it, turns into one of 
the brighteſt and lovelieſt Tellow Colours in the 
World. 

12. Diſſolve Camphire in Oil of Vitriol, adi 
will impart a deep and almoſt opake Red to the 
Menſtruum, though it ſelf be White, and the 
Menſtruum, if good, clear and tranſparent, A 
if into the Solution you pour a little Water, the 
Red Colour will vaniſh in a trice, the Menſtrum 
grow pale, and the Camphire be recovered again 
in its priſtine Form, 


A CATALOGUE of the Simple Colour 


1, Spaniſh Mhite, made of Chalk and Aum 
burnt together. 


2. Laps Armenius, ſuppoſed to be the ſamewith 
the common Blue Bice. 

3. Ultramarine, made of the blueſt Laps Ls 
uli, which is freeſt from Gold Veins, by 
Calcination. | 


4. Smale, made of Jaffer and Por- aſbes calcind 
together in a Glaſs Furnace. 
5. Litmeſe, ſuppoſed to be the Juice of a Plant, 
6. Indico, by ſome ſaid to be a kind of Mudad- 
hering to the Froth about Reeds in Indi, 
Others ſay it is a Plant like Roſemary called 
Intil, growing in Cambia, which is gathered 
and dryed, then wetted with fair Water, and 
beaten ro a Mud ; this Operation being r- 
peared, it is dryed and fitted for uſe. 
7. Indian Ink, whoſe Compoſition is ſuppoſed 
to be burnt Rice. 
8. Ceruſs or Pſymithium, is the Ruſt of Lead 
made by a Vaporous Calcination. | 
9. Maſticot, is a kind of improper Cal of Tin 
10, Gambodia, or Gutta Gambe, is ſuppoſed io 
be the inſpiſſated Juice of a Plant that comes 
from the Indies. 
11. Oker, a ſort of Natural Earth. | 
12. Orpiment, a fat inflammable Mineral, jul 
e 
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ranked amongſt Poyſons for its extream Cor- 


ve Quality. 
3. Umber, a native Earth. 


L Lead, made of Litharge or burnt Lead, 

15 alcinati f Ceruſs 
by a Reverberatory Calcination, or o 

ut on a Platter over the Fire, which muſt 

be continually ſtirred till it has acquired a 

Red- Lead Colour. 

| Burnt Oker, is the common Yellow Oker 

burnt in open Fire. 

g. Cinnabar or Vermillion, there are two ſorts, 
Native, or the Minium of the Ancients, which 
is a Mineral that yields Quick-filver, whereof, 
and of Sulphur, it chiefly conſiſts. It is found 
inthe Mines of Iſtria. ; 

The Fattitious Cinnabar is that which we now 
aſe ; and is made by a Sublimation of Mercu- 
ry and Sulphur. 

17. Carmin, made of Cochineal. ; 

18. Le, is made of Flocks dyed, or Shavings 
of Scarlet Cloth, or of the Cochineal Inſet, or 
elſe of Kermes-Berries, their Tincture being 
extracted with a Lee of Pot.aſhes, and then 
precipitated with a Solution of Roch-Alum. 
A frer the ſame manner a Lake may be made 
of a Plant or Flower. There is alſo another 
ſort of Lake made of Gum-Lac, by exrract- 
ing its Tincture with Urine, 

19. Sangus Dracons, is the Gum of a Tree 
which looks like dried Blood; tis brought 
our of ſeveral Places in the Eaſt-Indzes. 

20. Earth Reddle, or Ruddle, found in many 

laces of England, 

3 Mack made of Soot of Roſin or Pitch, 
burnt in Places built on purpoſe for it, that 
keep in the Smoak; 3 : 

COLUMN, in ine Art Military, is the long 

File or Row of Troops, or of Baggage of an Ar- 

my in its March, To march in a Column, is to 

march a great Depth, or in a long File, inſtead of 
makirg a large Front. An Army marches in one, 
two, three, or more Columns, according as the 

Ground will allow, and the General ſees expe- 

dient. 

COLUMN, in Architecture, is properly that 
round long Cylinder or Part of a Pillar which is 
called the Shaft, Trunk, Fuſt, the Scapus, Vivo, 
75g, Cc. containing the Body of it from the Spire 
oe Baſe, or from the Aſtragal of the Baſe to 
the ital. | 

MN Cords, are the Muſcles and Ten- 
dor oy which the Heart is contracted and dila- 
rec 

COLURES, are rwo great Circles imagined 
to pals rhrough the Poles of the World, one of 
them through the Equinoctial Points Aries and 
Lilra, and the other through the Solſtitial Points 
Cancer and Capricorn, theſe are called the Equi- 
noctial and Solſtitial Colures, And theſe divide the 
Ecliprick into four equal Parts or Quarters, which 
are denominated accordingly: And the Points 
where theſe paſs through are called the four Cardi- 
nal Points, 

COLPUS, the fame with Sinus. 

COLUMELLA, the ſame with Con. 

COLUMMA Naſi, is the Fleſhy Part of the 
Noſe, prominent in the Middle ncar the upper 

ip. 

COLUMMA Orz, the ſame with Con. 
COLUMN, in Architecture, taken in the larg- 

eſt Senſe, is a ſort of Pillar of a round Form, which 


ſerves to ſupport or adorn a Building conſiſting of 
a Baſe, a Shaft or Shank (which is properly the 
Column) and a Capital. Columns are different ac- 
cording to the ſeveral Orders of Architecture. 

The Tyſcan being the ſnorteſt and moſt ſimple, 
is ſeven Models long, comprehending irs Baſe and 
Capital, and diminiſhed a fourth Part of its Dia- 
merer, 2 

The Dorick ought to be Seven and a Half, or 
Eight Diameters long; and its Baſe and Capital 
are ſomewhat more beautify d with Mouldings. 

The TIonich Column is nine Diameters long, and 
hath irs Capital ſer off with Voluta's or curl'd 
Scrolls, differing in that Reſpect from others as 
well as in its Baſe, which is peculiar thereto. 

The Corinthian is the Richeſt of all, having rwo 
Rows of Leaves for the Ornament of its Capital. 
with Stalks or Stems, from whence ſhoor forth 
{mall Voluta's. Its Length is Ten Diameters, 

The Compoſit Column is likewiſe Ten Diameters 
long, and its Capital is made like that of the 
Corinthian, with the Angular Voluta's or the Jo- 
nick, 

COMA Semnolentum, is a deep Sleep, leſs than 
a Lethargy, without a Fever, wherein the Pariens 
being awakened, anſwers to any Queſtion pro- 
pounded to him, but falls into a profound Sleep 
again, with his Mouth open and his under Jaw 
fallen, more like to one dead than alive. Blanchard. 

COMA . waking Drowſinels, is a Diſeaſe 
wherein the Patients are continually inclined to 
Sleep bur ſcarce can Sleep, being affected with a 
great Drowſineſs in the Head, a Stupidity in all 
the Senſes and Faculties, and many times with a 
Delirium too. 

COMB, in a Ship, is a ſmall Piece of Timber 
ſer under the lower Part of the Beak-head near the 
Middle; it hath two Holes in it, and ſupplies to 
the Fore-Tacks what the Cheſs-Trees do to the Main 
ones, that is, to bring the Tacks aboard. 

COMBATANT, the Herald's Word for two 
Lions born in a Coat of Arms in a Fighting Po- 
{ture, Rampant, and their Faces towards each 
other, | 

COMBINATION, is the Arr of finding how 
many different Ways a certain given Number of 
things may be varied, or taken by one and one, 
two and two, three and three, &c. See Vol. IL. 

COMBUST, a Term in Aſtronomy, when a 
Planer is not above 8 Degrees and 30 Minutes di- 
ſtant from the Sun, either before or after him; he 
is ſaid then to be Combuſt, or in Combuſtion. 

COMETS, are what are commonly called Bla- 
zing-Srars. The Ancients, eſpecially Ariſtotle and 
his Followers, ſuppoled them to be Meteors or 
Exhalations fer on Fire in the higheſt Region of 
the Air : The Modern Aſtronomers have found 
them to be above the Orbit of the Moon, but yer 
to deſcend ſo low as to move in the Regions of the 
Planets : It is not improbable bur that they may 
be a ſort of very Eccentrical Planets, and move Pe- 
riodically about the Sun. | 

Mr. Azout, a French Gentleman, was the firſt 
as I can find, who pretended to predict what 
would be the future Motion of a comet; which he 
did for one that appeared Fan. 1665, and ſent 
Copies of them to the Secretary of the Royal 
Society, Fan. 2. 1664, New Stile. He alſo did 


the ſame for a ſecond Comer, which 
Year following, appeared the 
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Hevelius, in his Prodromus Cometicus, ſaith, he is 
almoſt poſitive no Account can be given of the 
Phenomena of Comets, without ſuppoſing the An- 
nual Motion of the Earth 

Meaſuring the Comet in the Year 1667, he found 
it to be diſtant from the Earth above 53000 Semi- 
Diameters of the ſame ; and that its true Diame- 
ter was then 25600 German Miles, which is 3 times 
as long as the Diameter of the Earth. 

He ſuppoſes all of them to move round the 
Sun as their Center, and to be a kind of Spurious 
Planets. 

Their Train or Coma he takes to be occaſioned 
by the Beams of the Sun falling on the Head of 
the Comet, and paſſing through the fame Reflected 
and Refracted. | 
. Afterwards, in 1668, he publiſhed his Cometogra- 
phia, wherein he ſuppoſes, that the Trajectory of 
a Comet is nearly Rectilinear, or that they always 
move in a ſtraight Line: 

Yer he ſuppoſes alſo a Motion impreſſed, and an 
Inclination of the Comets Disk to the Sun, as two 
Cauſes why Comets may ſometimes deviate from 
a ſtraighr Courſe, eſpecially about the Beginning 
and End of their Appearance, 

He obſerves, Thar this Line is ſomething near 
that of a Parabola ſometimes, bur never is the Ark 
of any Circle: Alſo that there is in Comets a Li- 
bratory Motion, like that in the Moon. 

The famous Sr. 1/aac Newton, in his excellent 
Principia Philaſ. Mat hem. hath a large Diſcourſe 
of Comets, b. 473, Sc. where he proves, 

1. That they are above the Moon, and in the 
Region of the Planets, becauſe they have no Di- 
urnal Parallax, bur an Annual one : For thoſe Co- 
mets which move forward according to the Order 
of rhe Signs, are all at their Exitor Diſappearance, 
flower in their Motion than they were before, or 
(Retrograde) if the Earth be between them and 
the Sun; but they move ſwifter than ordinary 
when they begin to diſappear, if the Earth be in 
oppoſition to the Sun: And on the contrary, if 
they move contrary to the Succeſſion of the Signs, 
and have the Earth between them and the Sun, 
then they move more ſwifter than ordinarily at their 
Exit; but if the Er th be in oppoſition, they move 
flower, and retrograde towards their going off. 
This chiefly depends on the Motion of the Earth, 
as it is in the Planets, who, according as the Earth's 
Motion agrees with, or is contrary to theirs, 
appears ſometimes retrograde, ſometimes to move 
flower, and other times more ſwiftly. 

If the Earth move the ſame way with the Co- 
met, and ſwifter by its angular Motion round the 
Sun than the Comet, the Comet, when beheld from 
the Earth, will appear to be Retrograde. 

And if the Earth move ſlower than it, the Mo- 
tion of the Comet (ſubductiug the Motion of the 
Earth) will be, to appearance, ſlower. 

But if the Earth move a contrary way to the 
Comet, it will then appear to move ſwifter than 
the Earth: All which he illuſtrates and proves, and 
ſhews alſo a Way from the Comets Parallax to find 
its diſtance. 

From the Conſideration alſo of the Curvity of 
the Way of a Comet, he concludes, That when they 
diſappear, they are much below the Orb of Fups- 
ter; And that in their Perigeums and Periheliums, 
they often deſcend below the Orbits of Mars and 
the interior Planets. 


| From the Light alſo of the apparent 8. 

is in che Head of the Comet, Ty or of wy * 
Vicinity to the Sun and Earth; and that the 
by no Means be in the Region of the fixed 8 0 
as ſome have imagined, for then their Heads — 
no more be enlightned by the Sun, than the vp 

nets are by the fixed Stars. 

Conſidering alſo the Obſcuration of the c 
by that thick Fume or Vapour with which © 

ead is always encompaſſed, he concludes Tha 
they muſt ofren deſcend down below the Sphen 
of Saturn, as he had before found by their Parally 
The ſame thing he concludes alſo by examiny 
into the Cauſe of the Coma or Tail, and then du 
theſe Corollaries. 

1. That Comets ſhine by the Light ot the $y; 
Beams reflected from them. 

2. That the Heavens are devoid of all Rg. 
ſtance, ſuch as our Air and other Mediums hy. 
For theſe Comets move every way with all d. 
freedom that can be, obliquely, directly, and cf 
againſt the Courſe of the Planets, and yet can c. 
tinue their Motion for a very long while, even f 
And therefore the Celeſtial Regions cannot be files 
with Matter like the Carteſian Vortices, but my 
be almoſt void Spaces. 

Next, in Propoſ. 40. Book 3. he proves, Thy 
Comets move round the Sun in Conick Sefton: 
having their Umbelici in the Center of the dn 
and that by Lines drawn from themſelves to the 
Sun, — deſcribe Area's proportional to thei 
Times of Revolution, as the other Planets do: 
And he ſeems to think them a kind of Planer 
and that they revolve in real Elliptical Orbit 
though they nearly approach to Parabola's. From 
which Propoſition he concludes, 

1. That if Comets do ever come about again, 
their Orbits are very Eccentrical Ellipſes; and tha 
their Periodical Times are to thoſe of the Planes 
in a Seſquialteral Ratio of the Tranſverſe Axes; 
and therefore Comets being uſually above the Plz 
nets, and deſcribing Orbits of longer Axes than 
they, do really move flower than they ; and pari- 
cularly, that if the Ax of the Orb of a Comet were 
4 times as long as the Ax of Saturn's Orbit, the 
Time of the Revolution of the Comet to that & 
Saturn, would be as 4x 4/4, or 8 to 1; that i, 
240 Years. 

After this, in ſeveral Lemma's, he prepares the 
Way to determine the Species of the Conick Secti. 
on a Comet deſcribes; to find its Place at any in- 
termediate given Time; and to determine the 
Trajectory from three Obſervations, which he i} 
luſtrates by Examples, 

Then he proceeds ro confider more particularly 
what the Bodies of Comets are, and concludes that 
they are ſolid, compact, fix'd and durable, like 
thoſe of the other Planets. Refuting the old Opi- 
nion of their being Meteors or Exhalations from 
this, That in their Tranſits, ſo near the Sun as we 
find they do go, they would be perfectly diſſipated, 
diſperſed and deſtroyed. 

The Heat of the Sun he had before ſhewn to be 
as the Denſity of the Rays, or reciprocally as the 
Squares of the Diſtances of Places from the Sun: 
Wherefore ſince the Diſtance of the Comet which 
appeared in the Year 1680, being in its Perihel. 
on December the 8th, was then ro the Diſtance 0 
the Earth from the Sun as 6 ro 1000 nearly, The 
Sun's Heat in the Comet at that time was to 
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18000 to 1; whereas the Heat of boiling Water, 
as he tried, was bur very little more than triple 
che Hear of our dry Earth expoſed to the Mid- 
ſummer Sun; and the Hear of red hor Iron he con- 
ectures to be about 3 or 4 times as great as that 
of boiling Warer: Wherefore the Heat of the 
dried Earth or Body of the Comet in irs Perihelt- 
on, was near 2000 times as great as that of red 
hot Iron; and conſequently, if the Comet had 
been a Meteor, or an Aggregate of Vapours and 
Exhalations, the Sun would have rendred it invi- 

ble. 
: The Comet therefore acquired ſo great, ſo im- 
menſe a degree of Heat in its Perihelion, that it 
muſt needs be a long time before it will be cold a- 
gain; for he computes that a Globe of red hot 
jron ot the Dimenſions of our Earth, would ſcarce 
be cool in 50000 Years. If therefore we ſuppoſe 
the Comet to cool 100 times as faſt a red hor Iron, 
yer ſince his Heat was 2000 times greater than 
that of red hot Iron, if you ſuppoſe his Body to 
be of the ſame Bigneſs of our Earth, he will not be 
cool in a Million of Years, 

He oblerves alſo, that the Tails of all Comer-s 
are longeſt and largeſt after their paſſing from rhe 


| Sun, or juſt after their Perihelions; which ſhews 


that the Sun's Heat contributes to the encreaſe of 
the Tail: Whence tis more than probable, that 
the Tail of a Comet is only a long and very thin 
Smoak or train of Vapours which the ignired Nu- 
cleus, or the Head of the Comet emits from ir, And 
this Notion he confirms after this, by refuting the 
two other Opinions about the Origin of the Tail 
of a Comet. 

For ſome will have it ti be only the Sun- Beams 
ſhining through che Head of the Comer, as they do, 
through a Creviſe into a dark Place, and by that 
Means come to appear in that Form. 

Bur this Notion he ſhews will not hold, becauſe 
the Reaſon that the Sun- Beams appear thus lucid 
when his Rays ſhine through an Hole or Chink in- 
to a dark Place, is becauſe the Light is reflected 
from the Particles of Smoak, ſmall Duſt, ec. 
which continually fly to and fro in the Air, and 
therefore is always more ſplendid where the Air 
abounds with the moſt groſs and greateſt number 
of Particles of this Nature. But in a thin and 
cieater Air, no ſuch Appearance can well be ſeen; 
and conſequently in the Celeſtial Regions, where 
probably there is little or no Matter to reflect, can- 
not be viſible: For Light, as in the Sun- Beams on- 
ly, is not diſcernable, but only ſo far as it is from 
thence reflected ro our Eyes. X | 

Others will have the Tails of Comets to be 
formed by the Refraction of Light as it paſſes thro 
the Head of the Comet to the Earth: But this Opi- 
nion he thinks preſt with many ſcarce anſwerable 

Difficulries ; for firſt, the Tails of Comets never 
appear adorned with varions Colours, which yer 
are ulually the inſeparable Concomitants of Re- 
fraction. . Again, the Light ot the fix'd Stars and 
Planers coming to us directly, and tranſmitted di- 
ſtinctly, plainly ſhews that the Celeſtial Medium. 
it paſſerh through have no refracting Power. And 
4s to the Radiation and Twinkling of the fixed 
Stars, that oughr to be attributed rather to a Re- 
fraction in our Eyes, or to be occafioned by the 
tremulous Motion of the Air, becauſe when we 
look on them through a Teleſcope, there is no ſuch 

thing, The Tremor of the Air, and of the a- 

ending or deſcending Vapours, may eaſily occa- 


hon a little quick ſucceſſive Diſtortion of the Rays 
from ſo ſmall a Point as the Pupil of one's-Eye ; 
bur they cannor do ſo from the much larger Aper- 
ture of a Teleſcope's Object Glaſs, which is the 
Reaſon why there is an apparent twinkling in the 
former, but not in the latter Caſe ; and the Ceſſa- 
tion of the Scintillation in the Latter, is a De- 
monſtration that there is a regular Tranſmiſſi- 
on ot the Rays of Light without any ſenfible Re- 
fraction. | 

Laſtly, If the Tails of Comers were produced b 
the Refraction of the Sun's Light ſhining throug 
them towards us, and according to the Figure of 
the Heavens, were deflected to Parts oppoſite to 
the Sun, that Deflection in the ſame Regions of the 
Heavens muſt always be made towards the ſame 
Parts: Bur this, by plain and undoubted Obſer- 
vation, hath been found to be falſe in Fact, and 
therefore this Account cannot be the true one. 

That the Tails or Beards of Comets do ariſe 
from the Nucleus or Head, and aſcend towards 
the Regions oppoſite to the Sun, is confirmed by 
the Laws which they obſerve ; as, that lying in 
the Planes of the Orbits of Comets which paſs 
through the Sun, they deviate from the Oppoſition 
of the Sun always towards thoſe Parts, which their 
Heads, as they move forward, leave in thoſe Or- 
bits: That to a Spectator placed in theſe Planes, 
they appear in Parts directly oppoſite to the Sun; 
but that if the Spectator deviate a little from theſe 
Planes, their Deviation will become ſenſible, and 
every Day appear greater and greater: That, the 
Deviation, all things conſider'd, is leſs where the 
Tail is oblique to the Orbit of the Comet; as alſo 
when the Head of the Comet approaches nearer to 
the Sun, eſpecially if the Angle of the Deviation 
be obſerved near the Head of the Comet; beſides 
that thoſe Tails which do not deviate appear 
ſtraight, but thoſe that do, appear curved : That 
the Curvature is greater where the Deviation is 
greater, and more ſenſible where the Tail is of the 
greater length; for in ſnort ones it is hardly obſerv- 
able: That the Angle of Deviation is leſs near the 
Head of the Comet, and greater near the oppoſite 
Extreme, and therefore that the Tail turns its 
Convex Parts towards the Place from which the 
Deviation is made, and which are in a Right Line 
drawn from the Sun through the Head of the Co- 
met, and produced infinitely : And that thoſe Tails 
which are larger and longer, and which ſhine 
brighteſt, are more ſplendid towards their Convex 
Sides, and are better defined, or more diſtinctly 
terminated there, than on their Concave Sides. 

Wherefore the Phenomena of the Tails ot Comets 
depend upon the Motion of their Heads, and not 
upon that Region of the Heavens in which the Head 
is ſeen, and rherefore do by no means ariſe from 
Refraction in the Heavens, but have their Matter 
ſupplied from the Head. 

For, as in our Air, the Smoak of any kindled 
Body aſcends uprighr if the Body be at reſt, but 
obliquely it it have a Lateral Motion any way: 
So in the Heavens, where Bodies gravitate towards 
the Sun, Smoak and Vapours ought to aſcend up 
from the Sun, and that in a Right Line, if the 
ſmoaking Body be at reſt, or obliquely, if it move 
any way laterally, and by its progreſſive Motion 
doth always deſert thoſe Spaces from whence the 
Superior Parts of the Vapours had aſcended: And 
this Obliquity will be les where the Aſcent of the 


| Vapours is more ſwift, viz. near the Sun, and near 
the 
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the ſmoaking Body. From the Diverſity of this 0. 


bliquixy the Column of the aſcending Vapour will 
be incurvated; and becauſe the Vapour in the 
Precedent Side of the Column, is ſomething newer 
or more recent than the other, it will therefore be 
a little more denſe, and conſequently more copt- 
ouſly reflect the Light, and be defined or termi- 
nated more diſtinctly than the other Side. 

Thar there may ariſe from the Armoſphere of 
Comets, Vapours enough to take up ſuch immenſe 
Spaces, may be underſtood from the Rarity of 
our Air: For Air, near the Surface of our Earth, 
takes up a Space 850 times as large as Water of 
the fame weight with it; and therefore a Column 

of Air of 850 Foot high, weighs no more than one 
of Water ot but one Foot high, if they have both 
the ſame Baſe. Bur a Column of Air of the height 
of the whole Atmoſphere, weighs no more than a 
Column of Water of about 33 Feet high, and of 
the ſame Baſe ; and therefore if from this whole 
Column of Air you ſubtract the lower Part as far 
as the Height of 850 Foor, the remaining Column 
will weigh equal to a Column ot Water of 32 
Foot; from whence (by that Hypotheſis which is 
now confirm'd by many Experiments, it may be 
fairly concluded, that the Compreſſion of the Air is as 
the Weight of the incumbent Atmoſphere ; and that 
Gravity is reciprocally as the Square of the Diſtance 
of Places from the Center of the Earth, I found by 
Calculation, faith he, (the Ground of which he 
gives in Prop. 22. Lib. 2.) that Air, at the Diſtance 
ot our Earth's Surface, of only one Semidiameter 
of the Earth, is more ve than it is with us in a 
Ratio much exceeding that which all the Space 
below the Orb of Saturn bears to the Diameter of 
a Globe ot only one Inch in length. And therefore 
a Globe of our Air of only one Inch in Diameter, 
if it had but tlie ſame degree of Rarity which our 
Air hath at the Diſtance of 4000 Miles, or of the 
Earth's Semidiameter from us, would more than 
fill all the Regions of rhe Planets, as far as the 
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And the Tails of moſt Comets have no 
Splendor than the Sun-beams exhibit when ref. 
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cted from a Stream of Motes, Duſt, Oc. in | 
=o Room, of but one or two Inches in Thick ( 
nels. | 

Ar what time the Vapour aſcends from the 0 
Head to the Extremity of the Tail, may be almoſt b 
diſcovered by drawing only a Right Line from ſc 
the End of the Tail to the Sun, and then notin 7 
the Place where that Right Line cuts. the Traje- 
Tory: For the Vapour in the Extremity of the 
Tail, it it aſcend in a Right Line from the Sun 
will begin its aſcent at the time when the Head gi 
the Comet is in the Place of Interſection, | 

But indeed the Vapour doth not aſcend in a Right 
Line from the Sun, bur by retaining the Motion of 
the Comer which it had before its Aſcent, and com. 
pounding it with the Motion of its Aſcent, ir aſcends 
obliquely ; wherefore it will be a truer Solution of 
the Problem, to ſuppoſe the Right Line which in. 
terſects the Orbit to be parallel to the Length of 
the Tail, or rather (becauſe of the Curvilinez; 
Motion of the Comet.) that it diverge from the Line 
of the Tail. By chis Means I found that the Va. 
pour which was in the Extremity of the Tail 
Jan. 25. began to aſcend from the Head before 
December 11. and therefore had taken up more 
than 45 Days in its Aſcent : But all that long 
Tail which appeared Decemb. to. aſcended in the 
ſpace of thoſe two Days, which were then juſt paſt 
ſince its Perihelion ; wherefore the Vapour at the 
Beginning, when the Comet was near the Sun. 2. 
icended prodigiouſly ſwift, and afterwards conti. 
nued to aſcend with a Motion retarded by the 
Gravity of the Particles, and by that Afcent en- 
creaſed the Length of the Tail: But the Tail, 28 
long as it appeared, confiſted almoſt all of chat 
Vapour which aſcended fromthe Time of the Pen- 
helion ; and the Vapour which firſt aſcended and 
compoled the Bounds of the Tail, did not variſh 
till it was both too far off the Sun to be illuming:- 
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Sphere of Saturn, and much farther, Wherefore | ed by him, and off us to be viſible. Hence allo 
fince Air, as you go higher, will ſtill grow im- | rhe Tails of Comets which are ſhorter, do rc: 4- 
menſely rare, and that the Coma or Atmoſphere of a | ſcend with a quick and continual Motion from thi 
| Comet, counted from its Center is about 1o times | Head, and then preſently vaniſh and diſappear; W'erurn 
by” higher than the Superficies of the Nucleus, the Tail | but are permanent Columns of Vapours and Ex- Wrather 
. of it aſcending much higher, muſt needs be exceed- | halations, gathered from the Head by a very gen: Nlttle a 
1 ingly rare. tle Motion, and in a great ſpace of Time; which {Meir F 
1 And though, becauſe of the great Craſſitude of | yer by participating of that Motion of their Heads Moughr | 
in the Armoſphere of Comets, and the great Gravita- | which they had at the Beginning, they continue es-: Ithe He 
«7 tion of Bodies towards the Sun, and the Gravita- | fily ro move along with their Heads through the nch C 
4k tion of the Particles of Air and Vapour towards] Celeſtial Regions. And from hence it may again ſphere 
Hr one another, it may be that the Air in theſe Cele- | be concluded, That the Heavens are filled wich no for the 
Rial Spaces, and inthe Tails of Comets may not | Matter that hath any Power of Remittance or Re-· ¶ aly be 
be rartfied quite ſo much, yer tis plain by rhis | fiſtance in it; fince not only the Planers and Co Pais, tb 
Computation, that a very little Quantity of Air | mers themſelves, but even ſuch very rare Bodis nuch 
and Vapours will ſuffice ro ſolve all the Phenomena | as the Tails of Comets, can both move there ver Comer. 
of the Tails of Comets. freely and ſwiftly, and alſo continue that Motion And 
For the very great Rarity of the Tails of Comets | for a vaſt while rogether. ſuppoſe, 
may be concluded by the fix d Stars ſo plainly ap- This excellent Author ſuppoſes the Aſcent © tarified 
pearing through them, as we find they do. The | Vapours into the Tails of Comets, to be cauſed h Regions 
Armoſphere of our Earth ſhining with the Sun's | the Rarefaction of the Matter in the Armoſphere Wer Gra 
Light, though perhaps its Thickneſs be bur a few | rhe Time of the Perihelion. Smoak, faith he, in become 
Miles, yet quite extinguiſhes all the Light of the | Chimney aſcends up by the Impulſe of the At to thi 
fixed Stars, and obſcures the Moon it ſelf ; where- | which it ſwims or floats: And Air, rarify'd by Heaſ ¶ vceſſari 
as the immenſe Thickneſs of the Tail of a Comet, | aſcends by the Dimunition of its Specifick Graviſ tom the 


illuſtrated as our Atmoſphere is by the Rays of the 
Sun, will permit the ſmalleſt fix d Stars to be 
ſecn through it without any Diminution of their 
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taking the Smoak, and carrying ir up along wid 
it. Why ſhould not the Tail of a Comet be, aſte 
the ſame manner, ſuppoſed to be raiſed by the dun 
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for the Sun-Beams do not agitate any Medis 
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which they paſs through, but only by Reflecti0! 
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” 7} Refraction. The reflecting Particles being 
E Je warm by this Action, do warm the Ether, 
N which they are compounded. This Ether 
- natever you will call it) being rarified by the 
90 * communicated to it, and having its Specifick 
we by which it deſcended towards the Sun 
2 now diminiſhed by this Rarefaction, a- 
be ts and carries along with ir thoſe reflecting 
Partic'es of which the Tail of a Comet 1s com- 
22 Aſcent of theſe Vapours, it conduces that 
they are carried by a circular Motion round the 
Gun, and conſequently endeavour to recede from 
the Fun, while the Atmoſphere of the Sun, and 
he Matter of the Heavens, doth either really reſt, 
= ſe being moved with no other Motion than 


ed very ſlowly. Theſe are the Cauſes of 
the 7 4 2 Fat into the Tails of Comets, 
when they are within the Confines of the Sun, 
where their Orbits are more curved, and where 
Comets being within the denſer, and therefore hen- 
dier Armoſphere of the Sun, have their Tails of 
the greateſt Length. For the Tails which are now 
produced by preſerving their own Motion, and at 
the ame time gravitating towards the Sun, will 
move about him in Ellipſes like their Heads, and 
by chat Motion will always accompany and freely 
:there to their Head: For the Gravity of the Va- 
ours towards the Sun, will no more cauſe rhe 
Falle of che Comets to forſake their Heads, and to 
all down towards the Sun, than the Gravity of 
the Heads can make them fall off from their Tails. 
By their common Gravity they would either fall 
gowen to the Sun together, or be together retard- 
ed in their Aſcent; and therefore this Gravity doth 
by no means hinder, but that che Heads and Taila 
of Comets may receive and retain any Poſition to 
one another, which either the above-mentioned 
Cauſes, or any other may produce: 

Theſe Tails therefore which are thus produced 
in the Perihelions of Comets, will go off along with 
heir Heads into remorely diſtant Regions, and 
from thence, either with the Comets themſelves, 
return again to us after a long ſeries of Years; or 


ppear; ; 5 iſn quite away b 
her being there rarified vaniſh quite away by 

wy 5 intle and little : For afterwards in the deſcent of 

'Y 5" WMiheir Heads towards the Sun, ſome little ſnort Tails 


Which 

| hr gradually and ſlowly to be produced from 
: How 43 Heads, which aſterwards in the Perihelions of 
_ % uch Comets deſcend down into the Sun's Atmo- 
' in nere muſt needs be immenſely encreaſed ; 
* ? of for ihe Vapours in thoſe free Spaces will continu- 
_ ge- aly be rarified and dilated, whence it comes to 
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e Bodies 
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t Motion 


pals, that the Extremity of the Tail is always 
much broader than the End next the Head of the 
Comet, 

And it appears agreeable enough to Reaſon ro 
ſuppoſe, that thoſe Vapours which are thus dilated, 
tarified and diffuſed throughout all the Celeſtial 


ſcent 0 Poe ont 
a uſed bil Regions, may by litrle and little by their own pro. 
here M er Gravity, be attracted down to the Planers, and 
Se in become intermingled with their Atmoſpheres. For 
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; to the Conſtitution of this Earth of ours, it is 
receſſarily required that there ſhould be Seas, that 
from them vaſt Quantities of Vapours being raiſed 
by the Heat of the Sun, they may either gather 


be. alte ito Clouds, and then fall down in Rain to moiſten 
che dun Wd nouriſh the whole Earth, and to render it 
Medium Fertile ; or elſe (as ſome Philoſophers think with 


 eflect10! 
an 


» . 5 
what they have from the Sun's Circumrotation, 


wood Reaton) being condenſed by the cold Tops | 


of Mountains and Hllls, run down from thence, 
and form Springs, Fountains and Rivers ; ſo for 
the Conſervation of the Seas and Moiſture of the 
Planets, Comets ſeem neceſſarily requiſite ; from 
whoſe condenſed Exhalations and Vapours all thar 
Moiſture which is conſumed in Vegetations and 
Putrefactions, and turned into dry Earth, may, by 
degrees, be continually re-ſupplied and recruited : 
For all Vegetables do entirely grow and encreaſe 
from Liquors, and then, as to their greateſt Parr, 
do turn by Putrefaction into dry Earth, and a Slime 
perpetually is precipitated to the Bottom of putri- 
fying Liquors. From hence the Quantity or Bulk 
of dry Earth muſt continually increaſe, and the 
Liquors or Moiſture of our Globe continually de- 
er eaſe, and at laſt be quite evaporated and loſt, if 
they had not as continual a Supply from fome Part 
or other of the Uniyerſe, And I do alſo ſuſpect 
(ſaith our Author) that that Spirit which is the 
fineſt, ſubtileſt, and beſt Part of our Air, and 
which is neceſſarily requiſite to the “Liſe and Being 
of all things, comes chiefly from Comets. 

The Armoſphere of Comets, as they deſcend to- 
wards the Sun, are ſenſibly diminiſhed by their 
running out to afford Matter to produce the Tail 
and (certainly in that Part which looks towards 
the Sun) do grow more narrow and contracted - 
bur after this, as the Comets recede from the Sur. 
when they do not ſo much run our into the Tail 
they are enlarged, if Hevelius hath rightly obſerved 
the Phenomena. Burt they appear leaſt of all when 
the Heads of the Comets, having been ſo exceed. 
ingly heated by the Sun (in the Comet's Perihelia) 
blaze out into thoſe vaſtly great and bright ſhin- 
ing Tails, and when the Nuclei being, perhaps 
covered with a black thick Smoak, are covered * 
the lower Parts of the Atmoſphere ; for all Smoak 
1s grearer and more black and thick when the 
Heat is very great. 

Thus the Head of that Comet of which we have 
been ſpeaking, at equal Diſtances from the Sun 
and the Earth, appeared more obſcure after the 
Peri helion than before. For in December it appear- 
ed but like a Star of the 3d Magnitude, Whereas 
in n it was like one of the Firſt or Se- 
cond. 

He concludes therefore, that Comets are a kind 


of Planets moving round the Sun in very excentri- 


cal Orbits; and as thoſe Planers which are near- 
eſt the Sun, and revolve about him in lefſer Or- 
bits, are lefſer than orhers, ſo he ſuppoſes thoſe 
Comets which in their Pershelion come very near 
the Sun, are leſs than others, and revolve in leſſer 
Orbits. 

If a Comet in its deſcent to, or aſcent from the 
Sun, approach near to a Planet as it paſſes by 
and irs Plain be different from that in which the 
Planers move : By its attractive Power it will, a- 
grecably to the univerſal Law of Gravitation of 
Bodies, draw it from the Plain in which it before 
moved, and 1 cons. * to move to a 
new one, inclined to the former F 
the Sun as the former did. 3 

Hence tis poſſible, That though the Planets ori- 
ginally revolved in the ſame common Plain. yet 
by the ſubſequent Attraction of Comets, their Plains 
may be inclined to one another and different, as 
tis certain, de facto, they now are. | 

Dr. Gregory, in his Aſtronomical Phyſ. & Geome- 
trica Lib. 5. ſhews, That the ancient Aſtronomers 
and Philoſophers believed Comets to be very Ec- 
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centrical Planets revolving round the Sun; and 
that ir was the Peripaterick School wich brought up 
the Notion of their being nothing but Meteors and 
below the Moon, 

Caſſini obſerved of the Comet which appeared 
in the Year 1680, that it was but 22 or 23 Degrees 
from the Sun, and yet to us appeared to have half 
its Globe illuminated, or nor to be either falcated 
or gibbous ; which allo was obletyed of the Comet 
in che Month of April, 1665; and from thence he 
concludes juſtly, that thoſe Comets were at that 
time not only higher than the Moon, bur alſo than 
the Sun himſelf; becauſe Mercury and Venus at 
that diſtance from the Sun do never appear full 
bur when they are ſo. 

The ſame Perſon thinks it is too raſh in the Mo- 
dern Philoſophers to condemn as falſe and ridicu- 
lous, the Notion that hath been long received of 
the bad Preſages of Comets; for he faith, If the 
Tail of a Comet ſhould be intermingled with our 
Atmoſphere, or if the Matter of it ſhould, by its 
Gravity, fall down upon our Earth, it may in- 
duce changes in our Air, that may be very ſenſi- 
ble among Animal and Vegitable Bodies. Aſtron, 
P. 408. 
| And P. 412. he ſhews the Way of determining 
the Way and apparent Place of a Comer. Ard 
P. 418. from four obſerved Places of a Comet to 
determine irs Trajectory, if it were Rectilineal; 
and at P. 421. he gives the Method of determining 
the true Trajectory of a Comet. At P. 446. he 
ſhews how to find the Poſition of the Bodies of 
2 Comet's Orbit, and when the Comet will be in 
them; and P. 447. to find the Inclination of the 
Plane t the Comet 's Orbit to that of the Ecliprick. 
Ard after this he ſnews how to correct the Tra- 
jectory, and to determine the Heliocentrick and 
Geoceucrick Place of the Comet in the Trajectory, 
deterinined by the Method before given, for any 
given Time; as alſo to make neceſſary Tables for 
readily finding the Places of Comets, From P. 448 
to 460. 

The Famous Fames Bernoulli in his Syſtema Co- 
metarum, An, 1682, ſuppoſes, That there is ſome 
primary Planer revolving round the Sun in the 
Space of 4 Years and 157 Days, and at the Diſtance 
from him of 2583 Semi-diameters of the Magnus 
Orbs : This primary Planet he ſuppoſes ejther 
from his vaſt Diitance or Smallneſs not to be vi- 
ſible ro us, but however, to have, at various di- 
ſtances from him, ſeveral Satellites moving round 
him (though none deſcending ſo low as the Orbit 
of Saturn ; ) and that theſe becoming viſible to us 
when they are in their Perigæum, are what we 
call Comets. 


COMITATU © Caſtro Commiſſo, is a Writ 
whereby the Charge of a County, together with 
the keeping of a Caſtle, is commitred to rhe 
Sheritt, 

COMITATU Commiſſo, is a Writ or Commiſſi. 
on, whereby the Sheriff is authoris'd to take upon 
him rhe Command of the County. 

COMITIALIS Morbus, the ſame with Epi- 
1ephta. 

MMA, is one of the Points or Stops uſed in 
Writing, and is thus mark'd (,) and is the leaſt 
in Power of them all, implying only a ſmall Reſt 
or little Pauſe, without breaking off the Sen- 
tence, 


COMMA, in Muſick, is the Ninth Part of 
Tone, or the Interval whereby a Semi-tone er 
perfect Tone exceeds the Imperfect. This J. , 
is uſed only in 'I heorical Mutick, to ſhew the i. 
act Proportion between Concords. a 

COMMANDING Ground, in Fortificaticy ; 
ſuch as overlooks any Poſt or ſtrong Place 0 
this they reckon 3 ſorts; 1. 4 Front Commiaudi, 
Ground, which 1s an Height oppoſite to the Ba 
of the Poſt which plays upon its Front, 2. 4 . 
verſe Commanding Ground, which is an Einen, 
that can play upon the Back of any Place or Þ 
3. An Enfilade Cemmanding Ground, or Curtin 
Commanding Ground, which is an high Place that 
= with its Shot ſcour all the Length of a ſtrit 

ine, | 

COMMENDAM, is a Benefice that being ye; 
is commended to the Care of ſome ſufficient Clex; 
to be ſupplied till ir may be conveniently provid 
ed of a Miniſter. He to whom the Church i 
commended hath the Fruits and Profits thereof. 
ly for a certain time, and the Nature of the Church 
is not changed thereby, but is as a thing depoſieg 
in the Hands of him to whom it is commended 
who hath nothing but the Cuſtody thereof which 
may be revoked. When a Parſon is made a B. 
ſhop, there is a Coe of his Benefice by the Pg. 
motion; but the King may give him a Power u 
hold it in Commendam. ; 

COMMENSURABLE Magnitudes, are ſuchy 
are meaſured by one and the ſame common Mea. 
ſure; as A and B by C; 
re times, & fo ane ene ont eg 
meaſures A; and repeat- B |— —'— 
ed 3 times, meaſures Bz C — 
therefore 4 and B are 
ſaid to be Commenſurable, Def. 1, 2, Cc. 10. ce 
Euclid, 

COMMENSURABLE Numbers, whether Ir- 
regers or Fractions, are ſuch as have ſome other 
Number which will meaſute or divide them with- 
out any Remainder: Thus 6 and 8, , and} are 
reſpectively Commenſurable Numbers. 

COMMENSURABLE in Power : Right Lines 
are ſaid to be Commenſurable in Power, when their 
Squares are meaſured by one and the ſame Space 
or Superficies. Def. 3. e. 10. Eucl. 

COMMENSURABLE Surds, are ſuch Surds a 
being reduced to their leaſt Terms, become true 
Figurative Quantities of their kind; and are ther- 
fore as a Rational Quantity to a Rational. 

COMMINUTION, is a dividing of a thing in- 
to very (mall Parts or Particles. 

COMMISARY : In an Army there are two 
ſorts of Commiſſaries, 1. The Commiſſary Generd 


of the Muſters, or Muſter-maſter General, wil 


takes an Account of the Strength of every Regi. 
ment, reviews them, ſees that the Horſe be well 
mounted, and all Men well armed and accourred. 
2. The Commiſſary General of Proviſions, who hal 
the Charge of furniſhing the Army with all thing 
of that kind. 

COMMISSURES, a Word uſed frequently u 
Mr. Boyle and others for the ſmall Pores of an} 
Body, or the little Cleſts, Cavities or Interſtics 
which are between the Particles of any Body 
eſpecially when the Particles are broadiſh and flat 
tiſn, and lie contiguous to one another, like ver] 
thin Plates, 


COMMON Aas, in Opticks ; See Axs. 
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COMMON Diviſor, is that Number which ex- 
actly divides any two other Numbers, without 
leaving any Remainder. | | 7 

MMON-PLEAS, is the King's Court now 
held in Weſtminſter-Hall : all Civil Cauſes, both 
Real and Perſonal are, or were, in former times, 
yd in this Court according to the ſtrict Law of 
the Realm. The Chief Judge of that Court is cal- 
led The Lord Chief Fuſtice of the C ommon-Pleas, aſ- 
ſiſted with three or four Aſſociates, which are cre- 
ared b Letters Patents from the King, and as it 
were inſtalled or placed upon the Bench by the Lord 
Chancellor and Lord Chief Fuſtice of the Court. For- 
teſcue, cap. 51. The reſt of the Officers belonging 
to this Court are the Cuſtos Brevium, three Pro- 
tonotaries, one Chirographer, fourteen Eilacers, 
four Exigenters, Clerk of the Warrants, Clerk of 
the Juries, or Jurata Writs ; Clerk of the King's 
Silver, Clerk of rhe Treaſury, Clerk of the E\- 


ſoyns, Clerk of the Outlawries 3 whoſe diſtinct | 


Functions ſee in their proper places. 

COMMON Ry, in Optics, is a Right Line 
araun from the Point of Concourſe of the two 
Optical Axes through the Middle of the Right Line 
which paſſes by the Center of the Pupil of the. 
Eve. 

"COMMON Receptacle, in Anatomy, is a cer- 
tain Veſſel, ſo rermed, becauſe it receives both 
the Chyle and Lympha promiſcuouſly, though ſome 
falſly call it the Receptacle of the Chyle in particu- 


ar. 
COMMON Sedion of two Planes: See Section. 
COMMON Senſory, the common Perception of 
all Senſations, or that which receives the Images 
of ſenſible things, or the Impreſſion made by the 
Objects upon the Nerves, and according to theſe 
Impulſes determines the Appetite and exerts other 
Animal Actions. | 
COMMUNI Cſtodia, was a Wrir that lay for 
that Lord, whoſe Tenant, holding by Knight-ler- 
vice, dies, and leaves his eldeſt Son under Age, 
2gainſt a Stranger that entreth the Land, and ob- 
taineth the Ward of the Body: But now is become 
of no ule. * Sy 
COMMUNIA Placita non tenenda in Scaccaria, 
s a Writ directed ro the Treaſurer and Barons of 
the Exchequer, forbidding them to hold Plea be- 
ween two Common Perlons in that Court, where 
neither of them belong to it. 
COMPARATIVE Degree, in Grammar, is 
when an Adjective hath joined to its natural and 
ordinary Signification the Word more, either actu- 
1 or implied; as more wiſe, or worſe, that is, more 
ad. 
COMPARISON, in Grammar, is the Varia- 


bon of the Senſe of an Adjective, as to Degree; as 


god, better, beſt, are the three Degrees of Compa- 
non of that word. 
COMPARTIMENT, is a regular orderly diſ- 
poſition of agreeable Figures all round any Picture, 
Map, Draught, Ge. for its better Ornament. 
COMPASS, in Navigation, is a Circle divided 
ato four Quadrants, repreſenting the four Cardi- 
ul Winds, or Principal Points, Eaſt, Weſt, North, 
ad South ; and each Quarter ſubdivided into 
eight other equal Parts, making in all 32 Rhumbs 
ot Poznts, | | 
This thus graduated Circle being drawn on a 
Chard, or Paſt-board, hath a toucht Needle or 
"re placed under it, and in its Center a' Braſs 
le Cell or a Conical Hollow, by which means it 


| 


hangs horizontally on an erect Pin, and keeps its 
Lilly or North- Point always towards the North ; by 
which means the Man at Helm, or Steerſman 
knows how to keep the Ship to her Courſe. 
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This Inſtrument, though it be ſubject to Ac&i- 
dents, and always to Variation, is yer of vaſt uſe 
in Navigation ; as alſo in Surveying, Dialling, and 
many other Parts of the Mathematicks, | 

The Learned Dr. Wallis conjectures, That the 
Compaſs was invented by an Engliſhman, becauſe 


the word Compaſs is uled in many parts of England 
for a Circle. 


COMPASS Dzals, are {mall ones fitted in Boxes 
for the Pocket, and ſhew the Hour of the Day 
by the Direction of the Needle ; which ſhews how 
ro place them right, by turning the Dial about till 
the Cock or Stile ſtand directly over the Needle, 
and point up to the Northward ; bur theſe can ne- 
ver be very exact, becauſe of the Variation of the 
Needle it ſelf. 

COMPASS of Proportion, is an Inſtrument to 
divide Lines and Circles into proportional Parts at 
one opening of the Compaſſes, and is very much 
uſed in reducing or inlarging of Maps or Draughts. 
The French ſometimes call a Sector by this Name 
the Compaſs of Proportion. 

COMPER TORIUM, a Judicial Inqueſt in the 
Civil-Law, made by Delegares or Commiſſioners 
to find out, or relate the Truth of a Cauſe. 

COMPLEMENT of any Ark of a Circle, or 
of any Angle, is what it wants of a Quadrant or 
go Degrees. 

COMPLEMENT ef the Courſe, in Navigation, 
is the Number of Points the Courſe wants of 90 
Degrees, or eight Points, viz. of a Quarter of the 
Compaſs. 

COMPLEMENT f the Curtain, in Fortifica- 


tion, is that part of the Curtain which (being want- 


ing) is the Demigorge, 

COMPLEMENT ef the Line of Defence, is the 
Remainder of the Line of Defence after you have 
taken away the Angle of the Flank. 

COMPLEMENTS in 4 Parallelogram, are the 
two leſſer Parallelograms C and M, which are made 
by drawing two Right Lines parallel to each fide 
of 3 Figure, through a given Point in the Diago- 
nal. 
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centrical Planets revolving round the Sun; and 
that it was the Peripatetick School wich brought up 
the Notion of their being nothing bur Meteors and 
below the Moon, 

Caſſini obſerved of the Comet which appeared 
in the Year 1680, that it was but 22 or 23 Degrees 
from the Sun, and yet to us appeared to have half 
its Globe illuminated, or not to be eitlier falcated 
or gil bous; which allo was obletyed of the Comet 
in the Month of April, 1665 ; and from thence he 
concludes juſtly, that thoſe Comets were at that 
time not only higher than the Moon, bur alſo than 
the Sun himſelf; becauſe Mercury and Venus at 
that diſtance from the Sun do never appear full 
but when they are ſo. 

The ſame Perſon thinks it is too raſh in the Mo- 
dern Philoſophers to condemn as falle and ridicu- 
lous, the Notion that hath been long received of 
the bad Preſages of Comets; for he faith, If the 
Tail of a Comet ſhould be intermingled with our 
Atmoſphere, or if the Matter of it ſhould, by its 
Gravity, fall down upon our Earth, it may in- 
duce changes in our Air, that may be very ſenſi- 
ble among Animal and Vegitable Bodies. Afron. 
P. 408, | 

And P. 412. he ſnews the Way of determining 
the Way and apparent Place of a Comer. And 
P. 418, from four obſerved Places of a Comet to 
determine its Trajectory, if it were Rectilineal; 
and at P. 421. he gives the Method of determining 
the true Trajectory of a Comet. At P. 446. he 
ſhews how to find the Poſition of the Bodies of 
2 Comet's Orbit, and when the Comet will be in 
them; and P. 447. to find the Inclination of the 
Plane the Comet 's Orbit to that of the Ecliptick. 
Ard after this he ſnews how to correct the Tra- 
jectory, and to determine the Heliocentrick and 
Geoceucrick Place of the Comet in the Trajectory, 
deter:nined by the Method before given, for any 


given Time; as alſo ro make neceſſary Tables for 


readily ſinding the Places of Comets, From P. 448 
to 460. 

The Famous James Bernoulli in his Syſkema Co- 
metarum, An, 1682, ſuppoſes, That there is ſome 
primary Planer revolving round the Sun in the 
Space of 4 Years and 157 Days, and at the Diſtance 
from him of 2582 Semi-diameters of the Magnus 
Orb: This primary Planet he ſuppoſes ejther 
from his vaſt Diitance or Smallneſs not to be vi— 
fible to us, but however, to have, at various di- 
ſtances from him, ſeveral Satellites moving round 
him (chough none deſcending ſo low as the Orbit 
of Saturn ; and that theſe becoming viſible to us 
when they are in their Perigæum, are what we 
call Comets. | 


COMITATU & Caſtro Commiſſo, is a Writ 
whereby the Charge of a County, together with 
the keeping of a Caſtle, is committed to the 
Sheritt, 

COMITATU commiſſo, is a Writ or Commiſſt. 
on, whereby the Sheriff is authoris d to take upon 
him the Command of the County. 

COMITIALIS Morbus, the ſame with Epi- 
ſepſia. 

COMM, is one of the Points or Stops uſed in 
Writing, and is thus mark d (,) and is the leaſt 
in Power of them all, implying only a ſmall Reſt 
or little Pauſe, without breaking off the Sen- 


TENCC, 


COMMA, in Muſick, is the Ninth Pan cf. 
Tone, or the Interval whereby a Semi-tone or . 
perfect Tone exceeds the Imperfect. This Te . 
is uſcd only in 'I heorical Mutick, to ſhew the Y 
act Proportion between Concords. ” 

COMMANLING Greund, in Fortificatic ; 
ſuch as overlooks any Poſt or ſtrong Place 0 
this they reckon 3 ſorts; 1. A Front Commiud; 
Ground, which is an Height oppoſite to the 72 
of the Poſt which plays upon its Front. 2. 4 r 
verſe Commanding Ground, which is an Eminerc, 
that can play upon the Back of any Place or Pg 
3. An Enfilade C emmanding Ground, or Curtin 
Commanding Ground, which is an high Place ty 
can with its Shot ſcour all the Length of a ſtr; 

ine, 

| COMMENDAM, is a Benefice that being ye; 
is commended to the Care of ſome ſufficient Cet 
to be ſupplied till it may be conveniently prod. 
ed of a Miniſter. He to whom the Church 
commended hath the Fruits and Profits thereof. 
ly for a certain time, and the Nature of the Church 
is not changed thereby, but is as a thing depoſiel 
in the Hands of him to whom it is commende! 
who hath nothing but the Cuſtody thereof which 
may be revoked. When a Parſon is made a B. 
ſhop, there is a Ceſſion of his Benefice by the pm. 
motion; but the King may give him a Power 1 
hold it in Commendam. ; 

COMMENSURABLE Magnitudez, are ſuch; 
are meaſured by one and the ſame common Mex. 
ſure; as A and B by c; 
tor e repeated 6. times, 1 
meaſures A; and repeat- B |— —— 
ed 3 times, meaſures Bz C — | 
therefore 4 and B are 
ſaid ro be Commenſurable, Def. 1, 2, c. 10,c.e, 
Euclid, 

COMMENSURABLE Numbers, whether Ir- 
regers or Fractions, are ſuch as have ſome other 
Number which will meaſure or divide them with- 
out any Remainder: Thus 6 and 8, and ! are 
reſpectively Commenſurable Numbers. 

COMMENSURABLE in Power : Right Lines 
are ſaid ro be Commenſurable in Power, when their 
Squares are meaſured by one and the ſame Space 
or Superficies. Def. 3. e. 10. Eucl. 

COMMENSURABLE Surds, are ſuch Surdi 3 
being reduced to their leaſt Terms, become true 
Figurative Quantities of their kind; and are ther- 
fore as a Rational Quantity to a Rational. 

COMMINUTION, is a dividing of a thing it- 
to very (mall Parts or Particles. 

COMMISARY : In an Army there are two 
forts of Commiſſaries, 1. The Commiſſary Generd 
of the Muſters, or Muſter-maſter General, wil} 
takes an Account of the Strength of every Regt 
ment, reviews them, ſees that the Horſe be wel 
mounted, and all Men well armed and accoutred 
2. The Commiſſary General of Proviſions, who bah 
the Charge of furniſhing the Army with all thing 
of that kind 

COMMISSURES, a Word uſed frequently by 
Mr. Boyle and others for the ſmall Pores of any 
Body, or the little Cleſts, Cavities or Interſtice 
which are between the Particles of any Bod); 
eſpecially when the Particles are broadiſh and fat 
tiſh, and he contiguous to one another, like ve!) 
thin Plates, 


COMMON A, in Opricks: See Ari. 
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COMMON Diviſor, is that Number which ex- 
actly divides any two other Numbers, withour 
leaving any Remainder. : | 

COMMON-PLEAS, is the King's Court now 
held in Weſtminſter-Hall : all Civil Cauſes, both 
Real and Perſonal are, or were, in former times, 
yd in this Court according to the ſtrict Law of 
the Realm. The Chief Judge of that Courr is cal- 
ed The Lord Chief Fuſtice of the Common-Pleas, aſ- 
ſelted with three or four Aſſociates, which are cre- 
ared b Letters Patents from the King, and as it 
were inſtalled or placed upon the Bench by the Lord 
Chancellor and Lord Chief Fuſtice of the Court. For- 
teſcue, cap. 31. The reſt of the Officers belonging 
to this Court are the Cuſtos Brevium, three Pro- 
tonotaries, one Chirographer, fourteen Eilacers, 
four Exigenters, Clerk of the Warrants, Clerk of 
the Juries, or Jurata Writs; Clerk of the King's 

Silver, Clerk of rhe Treaſury, Clerk of the Eſ- 
ſoyns, Clerk of the Outlawries 5 whoſe diſtinct | 
Functions ſee in their proper places. 

COMMON Ry, in Opricks, is a Right Line 
4rawn from the Point of Concourſe of the two 
optical Axes through the Middle of the Right Line 
which paſſes by the Center of the Pupil of rhe. 
Eve. 

"COMMON R-ceptacle, in Anatomy, is a cer- 
tain Veſſel, ſo rermed, becauſe it receives both 


| 


the Chyle and Lympha promiſcuouſly, though ſome 
falſly call it the Receptacle of the Chyle in particu- 


lar. 
; COMMON Se7:on of two Planes: See Section. 


COMMON Senſory, the common Perception of 


all Senſations, or that which receives the Images 


of ſenſible things, or the Impreſſion made by the 
Objects upon the Nerves, and according to theſe 


Impulſes determines the Appetite and exerts other 


Animal Actions. 

COMMUNI Cuſtodia, was a Writ that lay for 
that Lord, whoſe "Tenant, holding by Knighr-ler- 
vice, dies, and leaves his eldeſt Son under Age, 
2gainſt a Stranger that entreth the Land, and ob- 
taineth the Ward of the Body: But now is become 
of no uſe. | 

COMMUNIA Placita non tenenda in Scaccaria, 
s a Wrir directed to the Treaſurer and Barons of 
he Exchequer, forbidding them to hold Plea be- 
ween two Common Perlons in that Court, where | 
neither of them belong to it. 

COMPARATIVE Degree, in Grammar, is 
when an Adjective hath joined to its natural and 
ordinary Signification the Word more, either actu- 
8 or implied; as more wiſe, or worſe, that is, more 

ad. 

COMPARISON, in Grammar, is the Varia- 


bon of rhe Senſe of an Adjective, as to Degree; as 


god, letter, beſt, are the three Degrees of Compa- 
nlon of that word. 

COMPARTIMENT, is a regular orderly diſ- 
poſition of agreeable Figures all round any Picture, 
Map, Draught, Ge. for its better Ornament. 
COMPASS, in Navigation, is a Circle divided 
no four Quadrants, repreſenting rhe four Cardi- 
rl inde, or Principal Points, Eaft, Weſt, North, 
nd South ; and each Quarter ſubdivided into 
aght other equal Parts, making in all 32 Rhumbs 
ot Points. | 
This thus graduated Circle being drawn on a 
Chard, or Paſt-board, hath a toucht Needle or 
Wire placed under it, and in its Center a Braſs 
ale Cell or a Conical Hollow, by which means it 


hangs horizontally on an erect Pin, and keeps its 
Lilly or North- Point always towards the North; by 
which means the Man at Helm, or Steerſman 
knows hov/ to keep the Ship to her Courſe. 


This Inſtrument, though it be ſubject to Acti- 
dents, and always to Variation, is yet of vaſt uſe 
in Navigation; as alſo in Surveying, Dialling, and 
many other Parts of the Mathematicks, 

The Learned Dr. Wallis conjectures, That the 
Compaſs was invented by an Engliſhman, becauſe 
the word Compaſs is uled in many parts of England 
for a Czrcle, 

COMPASS Dzals, are {mall ones fitted in Boxes 
for the Pocket, and ſhew rhe Hour of the Day 
by the Direction of the Needle; which ſhews how 
to place them right, by turning the Dial about till 
the Cock or Stile ſtand directly over the Needle, 
and point up to the Northward; bur theſe can ne- 
ver be very exact, becauſe of the Variation of the 
Needle it ſelf. 

COMPASS of Proportion, is an Inſtrument to 
divide Lines and Circles into proportional Parts at 
one opening of the Compaſſes, and is very much 
uſed in reducing or inlarging of Maps or Draughts. 
The French ſometimes call a Sector by this Name 
the Compaſs of Proportion, | 

COMPER TORIUM, a Judicial Inqueſt in the 
Civil-Law, made by Delegates or Commiſſioners 
to find out, or relate the Truth of a Cauſe. 

COMPLEMENT of any Ark of a Circle, or 
of any Angle, is whar ir wants of a Quadrant or 
go Degrees. 

COMPLEMENT ef the Courſe, in Navigation, 
is the Namber of Points the Courſe wants of 90 


Degrees, or eight Points, viz. of a Quarter of the 
Compaſs. 


COMPLEMENT of the Curtain, in Fortifica- 


tion, is that part of the Curtain which (being want- 


ing) is the Demigorge. 

COMPLEMENT of the Line of Defence, is the 
Remainder of the Line of Defence after you have 
taken away the Angle of the Flank. 

COMPLEMENTS u 4 Parallelogram, are the 
two leſſer Parallelograms C and M, which are made 
by drawing two Right Lines parallel to each ſide 


of _ Figure, through a given Point in the Diago- 
nal. 
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In every Parallelogram the Complements C and 
M are equal: For Z C O R- M- A, as 
making up on each fide the great Triangle, 
made = by the Diagonal ; of which & = Rand 
O=X ( becauſe the Diagonal makes them ſo) 
wherefore the remaining Parallelogram C = M. 


Q. E. D. 


COMPLEX Terms, in Logick, are ſuch as are 
compounded of ſimple or ſingle ones; which they 
call Incomplex Terms. 

COMPLEX, or Complicated Diſeaſes : See Com- 
plication. | 

COMPLEXUS, a Muſcle of the Head, ſerving 
to move it backwards. Ir is alſo called Trigems- 
num, becauſe it hath plainly athree-fold Beginning, 
and ſeems to be compounded of 3 Muſcles; one 
Beginning is from the tranſverſe Proceſſes of rhe 
fourth and fifth Vertebre of the Thorax : The Se- 
cond from the firſt and ſecond of thoſe Vertebre ; 
and the Third from rhe Spine of the 7th Vertebra 
of the Neck: After, in their Aſcent, they all unite 
together, and are inſerted into the Occiput, ſome- 
times by one, and ſometimes by a threefold Ten- 


on. 

COMPLICATION F Diſeaſes, is when divers 
Diſtempers ſeize on the Body at the ſame time, 
elpecially if they depend one upon another. 

COMPOSITA, or Compound Medicines, are Me- 
dicines made up of any Simple Medicines; as cer- 
tain Waters, Syrups, Electuaries, Opiates, Tro- 
chisks, Ointments, Plaſters, c. 

COMPOSITE Order, in Architecture, which 
is alſo called Italick and Roman, becauſe it was the 
Invention of the Ancient Romans, is ſo called, be- 
cauſe it is compeſed ot the other four Orders, vix. 
Tuſcan, Doric, Tonick, and Corinthian ; the firſt is 
compoled only of rhe Jonick and Cormthian. 

COMPOSITION, in Painting, is uſed in the 
ſame Senſe with Invention or Deſign : See Deſign. 
There is alſo a certain Method of Demonſtration 
in Mathematicks call'd by this Name of 

COMPOSITION, which is the Reverſe of the 
Analytical Method, or of Reſolution : It proceeds 
npon Principles in themſelves ſelf evident, on De- 
finitions, Peſtulates, and Axioms, and a previ- 
ouſly demonſtrated Series of of Propofitions , ſtep 
by ſtep, till it give you a clear knowledge of the 
thing to be demonſtrated. This is what they call 
the Synthetical Method, and is uſed by Euclid in his 
Elements, | 


COMPOSITION of Motor, is the Compoſiti- 


on of the ſeveral Directions or Declivities of Mo- 


tion, whether equable or unequable. 
If any Point be ſuppoſed ro move or flow ( for 
this Speculation gives an Illuſtration of the Do- 


1 &rine of Huxiont) according to one and the ſans 


Direction ; whether it move equably or not, whe. 
ther it be accelerated or retarded in any Proportion 
whatloever, it will ſtill keep the ſame Right Line 
only the Celerity will be changed, and will be in. 
creaſed or diminiſh'd according to the Forces wich 
which it is impelled, 

Nay, if the Motion be ſo compounded as thy 
the Directions be made one quite contrary to the 
other, as one ſuppoſe directly downward, the 0. 
ther upward, @c, yet ſtillthe Line of Motion wil 
be the ſame, 

Bur if the Compounding Motions are not ac. 
cording to the ſame Line of Direction, but ſuch 
as do interſett each other, then the Compound Mo. 
tion will not be according to the Line of Direct. 
on of either of the former, but in a different one 
from them both; and this either ſtraight or crock. 
ed, according as the Directions and Celerities ſha 
require. 

two Compounding Motions be each of then 
puns (or every where equally ſwift ) whether 
the Celerity of thoſe Compound Motions be each 
to other equal or unequal, yet the Line of the 
Compound Motion will ſtill be a ſtraight Line: 
and this, though the Motions be neither at Rib. 
Angles one to another, nor equally ſwift, nor (each 
to it ſelf ) equable, if they be ar leaſt but Simi 
— is, if they be both accelerated and retarded a. 
ike, | 
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Thus, for inſtance, if the Point à be impelled by 
a double impulſe of equal force, both upwards 
towards b, and alſo forwards towards d, tis plain, 
that when ir is gone forwards as far as e e, it muſt 
of neceſſity be gone upwards as far as e; and i 
the Motions were both equable, it would always 
go on in the Diagonal ac. 

Nay, if the Motions be unequal as to Celerity, 
ſo as, v. gr. it move twice as faſt upward as for- 
ward, Sc. yer ſtill it muſt go on in the Diagonal 
a c, becauſe the Triangles a ee, ae c, Ce. and ac d 
will ſtill be Similar, being as the Motions ate: 


But if the Motions be Diſſimilar, then the Com- 


pound Motion muſt be a Curve. 

And this Conſideration of the Compoſition df 
Morions is of great uſe in Mechanicks. See Dit- 
ton's Law of Motion. 

_ COMPOSITION of Proportion, is the cowpt 
ring the Sum of the Antecedent and Conſequent 
with the Conſequent in two equal Ratio's, as ſup- 
poſe 4.8: : 3. 6. they ſay by Compoſition of Pro- 
portion, 12, $::as9. to6, Bur, | 

There is, as Dr. Wallis well diſtinguiſhes it in 
his Algebra ( Engl. Ed, p. 85.) a great difference 
between Compoſition © Aer by Addition, 


and by Multiplication; the Inſtance mos 0 
om- 


oſition of 
See Dit» 
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Compofition: by Addition; bur if it had been 4 8 
would have deen Compoſition by 1 
in one word, Compoſition of Proportion by Addi- 
non, is by Addition of the Indices of the Ratio's, 
but by Multiplication, it is when the Rare are 
multiplied into one another. See more of this Mat- 
cr under the Word Proportion. 

COMPOSSIBLE, 1s an old barbarous word 
\ſed ro ſignify ſuch things as are capable of exiſt- 
ng together, whereas ſuch as cannot exiſt together 
are called 2 * things. 

COMPOUND Intereſt: Sce Iutereſt. 

COMPOUND Numbers, are thoſe which ſome 
Number may meaſure beſides Unity; as 15, which 
ic meaſured by 5 and 3. 


— — 
—— — 


COMPOUND Quantities, in Algebra, are ſuch * 


35 are connected together by the Signs + and —, 
and are expreſſed either by more Letters than one, 
or el: by the ſame Letters unequally repeated; 
thus a S e, and bb — b are Compound Quan- 
ities. 

| COMPOUNDED, Compoſite ; or Aggregated 
Fower of a Plant, is by the Botaniſts accounted ſuch 
an one as conſiſts of many little Flowers concurring 
together to make up one whole one, each of which 
hath its Seyle and Stamina, and adhering Sced, and 
are all contain'd within one and rhe ſame Calyx or 
Perianthium, This Compoſite Flower diſtinguiſhes 
a large Genus of Plants, which our Accurate Bota- 
niſt, Mr. Rey, divides as follows: 


Herbs of a Compounded or Aggregated Flow- 


ers, are, 


1. Such as have a plain Leav'd Flower natural- 
ly, and for the moſt part tull, and having their 
whole Body milky (i. e. on cutting or cropping 
yielding a milky juice) and theſe have their 
Seeds, 

C1. Pappous or Winged, i. e. having a little La- 
| nugo adhering to each Seed, by which the 

Wind can carry it eaſily from place to 
| place: Such as the Laduca, Tragopogon, 
4 Scorzonera, Dens Leonis, Hieracium, and the 
| Piloſella. | 

2. Such as have ſolid Seed withour any Pap- 
pus or Down upon them; as the Eringium 
C Luteum, Cicborium, Lampſana, 


2. Such as have a Diſcous Flower, that is, one 
compoſed of many ſhort, thick, comprefled, (mall 
Flac ( which ſome by miſtake call Stamina) ſer 
te: ether ſo as to make one flat or hollowiſh Super- 
fiies : And rheſe alſo either are ſuch as have their 
Seeds 

Pappous, as the Tuſſilago, Petaſites, Carli ua, 
| Helenium, Doronicum, Conyza, Aſier, virga 
Aurea, Facobaa , Stechas Citrini, Facea, 
Senecio, Eupatorium Avicenne, Cacalia Val- 
< garis, Gnaphalium Maritimum, and Mon- 


| ſpelienſium. 


Such whoſe Seeds are Solid and not Pappous, 
as the Corymbiferous Herbs ; which ſee un- 
der that Word, 


COMPULSION, is when in an Agent capa- 
pable of Volition, the Beginning or Continuation 
: any action is contrary to the Preference of his 
Mind. 


COMPUTO, is a Writ fo called of the Effect, 


becauſe it compelleth a Bailiff, Receiver, or Cham- 


| berlain to yield up hisAccounts : It lieth allo for Ex- 

ecutors of Executors ; and againſt the Guardian in 

— for Waſte made in the Minority of the 
eir. | 

CONARIUM, or the Glandula Pintalu, is a 
part of the Brain hanging in a ſmall Cavity called 
the Anus in the hinder part of the third Ventricle of 

the Brain, and leading into the 4th ; it is ſo called 
from being of the Shape of a Pine Cone. Des Carter 
ſuppoſed this Glandule to be the Seat of the Rati- 
nal Soul; but irs Subſtance being the ſame with 
the reſt of the Brain, it's probable ir ſerves for the 
ſame Uſc. 

CONATUS Recedendi ab Axe motus, is the 
Endeavour which any Body moved circularly hath 
ro recede or fly off from the Center or Axis of its 
Morion, 

CONCATENATION f Cauſes, is a Term 
ſometimes uſed to expreſs, that an Effect is the Re- 
ſult of a long Chain of Cauſes depending upon, cr 
linked to one another. 

CONCAVE and Corcevity, ſigniſies the Ho) 
lowneſs of any thing: See Convexity, 

CONCAVE Glaſſes, are ſuch as are ground hol- 
low, and are uſually of a Spherical Figure, though 
they may be of any other; as Parabolical, &. 

All Objects ſeen through Concave Glaſſes appear 
erect and diminiſhed or leſſened. 

Whar the Virtual Focus of a Concave Glaſs is, ſee 
under that Term, 

The confuſed Appearance of a, Point through 
any Concave Glaſs proceeds from the roo great 
Divergence of thoſe Rays which fall on the Eye; 
wherefore, becauſe the more remote the Eye is 
from the Glaſs, the leſs will the Rays diverge; - 
therefore the farther the Eye is from a Concave 
Gleſs, the more diſtin will be the Appearance of 
any Object through it, though the more faint. 

The Apparent Place of Objects ſeen through 
Concaves is always brought nearer to the Eye; 
which is the Reaſon why they help ſhort-fighred 
Perſons, or ſuch as can ſee only nigh Objects di- 
ſtinctly. 

For a Rule to fir a Concave Glaſi to the Eye of- 
ſuch a Perſon, let him obſerve nicely the Diſtance 
at which he can read Letters, or ſee Objects di- 
ſtinctly; which ſuppoſe to be at 12 Foot, then will 
a Concave Glaſs, whoſe Virtual Focus is a Foot di- 
ſtant from it, make that Perſon ſee diſtant Objects 
diſtinctly, 

The farther the Eye is removed from any Con- 
cave Glaſs rhe leſs the Object appears, and a leſſer 
Area of it is ſeen ; and when the Glaſs is exactly 
in the Middle between the Eye and the Object, the 
Object will appear the moſt diminiſhed, that that 


ance berween the Eye and Object will allow 
of. 


CONCENTRATION, according to Dr. Gren, 
is the higheſt Degree of Mixture, and is when two 
or more Atoms or Particles of the Mixture do touch 
by Reception and Intruſion of one into the other: 
And this he takes to be the Caſe of all fixed Bo- 
dies which are without Taſte or Smell, whole Con- 
ſtitution is ſo firm, that till the Particles are as it 


were unpinn d from each other, they cannot affect 
either of thoſe Senſes. 


CONCENTRICK Figures, are ſuch as have 


the ſame common Center. 


CONCEPTIO, a Grammatical Figure: See 


— 


4 2 


Olle pſis. 
CON- 


CON 
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CONCEPTIION, is the ſimple Apprehenſion, 
Perception, or Idea that we have of any thing, 
81 proceeding to affirm or deny any thing a- 
our ir. 

CONCHA, is the winding of the Cavity of the 
inner Parr of the Ear. 

CONCHOID, in Geometry, is the Name of a 
Curve, called by irs Inventor, Nicomedes, the Firſt 
Conchoid, and 1s thus produced. 


— 


1 


If a Right Line, as B A F be ſo conceived to be 
moved within the Right Angles 4 DC, C DE, 
that the Point C keep always in the Perpendicular 
CD, and the Point 4 run always in the Line 
AD E; by that complicated Motion *ris eaſie to 
ſee (by the Figure) that a Curve may be Orga- 
nically deſcribed by the Motion of B, the Point of 
the Sliding Ruler B A F. And this Curve Nico- 
medes calls Conchoides Prima, which hath this Pro- 
perty, that though the Right Lines C BC b, &c, 
drawn from the Center C to the Ambit of the 
Curve, are not as in the Circle equal to one another, 
yet that part of them which is between the Curve 
and the Directrix AE, as AB Ab, &c. is al- 


the Geneſis of the Conchoid. 
Propofition I. 


This Conchoid B b b muſt on both ſides the Per- 
pendicular C D b always approach nearer to the 
Horizontal Line or Direftrix A E, and yet can 
never coincide with it. 


For the Lines ab a h being all of the ſame lengih, 
and but one only ( viz. H D) perpendicular to AE, 
it's plain as they grow more remote either way 
from the Perpendicular, they muſt be ſtill more 
and more inclined to the Directrix 4 E and make 
Angles more and more acute with it; wherefore 
the Point b muſt continually come nearer and'near- 
er to the Line A E. 

Alſo, becauſe the Lines B A F and 6 a f are till 
Right Lines, as is alſo the Line A E; and ſince 
the Point A can never go out of the Line A E, tis 
impoſſible that the Point bin the Curve can ever 
come to be co- incident with the Point 4 (for twill 


always be diſtant from ic the length of the Right 


ways of one and the ſame length; as is plain from 


Line A B) and conſequently the Curve can n | 
come to touch the Line AE. Q. E. D. © Wn 1 
Propofition II. - 
Yet can there no Right Line be poſſibly drawy | - 
tween the Curve and the Directrix, by al be 

will cut the Conchoid when produced, 1 

If ſuch a Line be drawn not parallel to 4 E f 
muſt of neceſſity cut the Curve at the End where _ 
goes off from the Directrix. ? ci 
Bur let a Right Line, as G H, be drawn pary tio 
lel to AE ; I ſay, ler it be never fo near to At Coi 
| yer if produced ir ſhall cut the Curve: For ma J. 
as DI. IC::Db.rto a 4th, then ir will be . co 
rernately and Inverlely, as D b. DI:: that ath f ( 
Ic, wherefore this fourth Proportional muſt hy tra 
longer than T C, becauſe D is longer than H. we 
make this 4th the Radius of a Circle, and from o in 
ſtrike an Ark; ir muſt cat the Line G H ſome. Sno 
where, becauſe the Radius of it is longer than e Cor 
Let the place of Interſection be in &, I ſay, thy as: 
Point & is in the Conchoid ; for draw C 4 G, 25. in e 
it will be as DI. IC: : Ga. GC by ſimilar 4 to 
but G C was the fourth Proportional before found. ( 
and it was made before, as DI.IC:: Db, get plie 
wherefore G A and D 6 having the ſame Proportion as: 
to the ſame third Quantity G C, muſt be equal 628i 
one another, and conſequently the Point G tak 
the Curve (as is plain from its Geneſis above de. WM on! 
livered ; ) and therefore the Right Line G Hu be | 
cut the Curve. Q. E. D. ( 
ver. 

Corallary. ble 
fo 
Hence may a Right Line DE F from any Pon fuct 
| as D, without a given Angle 4 B C, be ſo drawn, 0 
that the part of it E F contained within the Leg om. 
of the Angle ſhall be equal to A a Line given, wil 
fore 

Su 
2 
ly c 
or « 
Coi 
and 
Hel 
I 
; it, 
5 or | 
D hav 

the 
From the Point O ler fall a Perpendicular w © 
one Leg of the Angle, as B c, and making GH=M 
ro A, through the Point H deſcribe the Conchoid 7 
IHR; which muſt be cut by the other Leg of Ml ” * 
the Angle (by this Prop.) as ſuppoſe in F, draw 18 
DF, and E Fis the Line required. Kee 
How by the help of this Conchoid, and the prect- Lee 
ding Corollary, tofind two mean Proportionals between les 
any two given Lines; ſee Mean Proportionals. ap 
CONCORDS, in Muſick, are certain Intervals . 
between Sound, which delight the Ear when heat! * 
at the ſame time. Theſe Concord are the Thin Yo 
Fifth, Sixth, and Eighth, together with their O. © 
Raves, as the Tenth, Thirteenth, Fifteenth, het 
Sc. They are alſo of two ſorts, viz. Perfect and th 
| Imperfett : Perfect Concords are the Fifth and 


Eighth 


o 


icular to 


he prece- 
between 
ls. 


Intervals 
1en heard 
1e Third 
cheir O- 
Pifteenth, 
erfect and 
int and 


Eights 


Eighth with all their Octaves: Imperfett Con- 


ſo figured and determined, and is indued with 


ſunt equalia ; 1, e. Thoſe Figures which will exact- 


. 


CGN 


CON 


_ 
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cords are the Third and Sixth with their Octaves. 
The Imperfe& have yet another Diſtinction, viz. the 
Greater and Leſſer Third, as alſo the Greater and 
Leſſer Sixth. Some reckon tlie Vniſon among the 
Ccncords, but others will not admit it into the Num- 
ber of the Intervals. | 
CONCRETE, is the Subject in which any Qua- 
liries inheres : See Abſtraft. 
ONCRETE, in Natural Philoſophy and Chy- 
miſtry, ſignifies a Body made up of different Prin- 
ciples, and therefore is of much the ſame ſignifica- 
tion as the Word Mia d: Thus Soap is a Factitious 
Concrete, or a Body mix'd together by Art; and 
antimony is a Natural Concrete, or a mix d Body 
compounded in the Bowels of the Earth. 
CONCRETE, is alſo uſed in Logick in Con- 
tra · diſtinction to the Word Abſtratt, v. gr. when 
we conſider any Quality, as Whiteneſs, inhering 
in any Subject, as ſuppoſe in Snow, if we ſay the 
Snow # }Vhite, then we ſpeak of Whiteneſs in the 
Concrete; bur if we confider Whiteneſs by it ſelf 
as a Quality that may be in Paper, in Ivory, and 
in other things as well as in Snow, we are then ſaid 
to conſider or to take it in the Abſrat. 
CONCRETE Numbers, are thoſe which are - 4 
plied ro expreſs or denote any particular Subject, 
as 2 Men, 3 Pounds, 2 of a Shilling, Sc. where- 
as if nothing be connected with the Number, tis 
taken abſtractly or univerſally : Thus 3 fignifies 
only an Aggregate of 3 Unities, let thoſe Unities 
be Men, Pounds, or what you pleaſe. 
CONCRETION, is the uniting rogether of ſe- 
verai ſmall Particles of a Natural Body into ſenſi- 
ble Maſſes or Concrete, whereby it becomes ſo and 


ſuch and ſuch Properties. 

CONCURKRING, or Congruent Figures, in Ge- 
ometry, are ſuch as being laid one upon another, 
will exactly meet and cover one another; and there- 
fore tis a received Axiom in reference to Plane or 
Superficial Figures, Quod que ſibi mutuo congruunt 


ly cover one another are equal. 

COND or Conn, in the Sea Phrale, is to guide 
or conduct the Ship in her right Courſe : He that 
Conns ſtands aloft with a Compaſs before him, 
and gives the Word of Direction to the Man ar 
Helm how ro ſteer. | 

If the Ship go before the Mind, or, as they call 
it, betwixt the Sheets, then the Word is Star-board 
or Port the Helm (according as the Conder would 
have the Helm put to the Right or Left Side of 
the Ship) and then the Ship will always go the 
contrary way. If he ſay, Helm a Mid-ſhip, he 
would have the Ship go right before the Wind, or 
directly between her two Sheets. If the Ship fail 

by a Wind, or on 4 Quarter Wind, the Word is, 
A-looff ! keep your Luff ! fall not off 1 veer no more! 
keep her to ! touch the Mind! have a Care of the 
Lee-Latch ! All which Expreſſions are of the ſame 
import, and only imply, that the Steerſman ſhould 
keep the Ship near the Wind. On the contrary, if 
he would have her ſail more large, or more before 
the Wind, the Word is, Eaſe the Helm ! no near ! 
bear up! But if he cries Steady! ir means no more 
than keep her from going in and out, or making 
Taws (as they call it) howſoever ſhe ſails, whether 
large or by a Wind ; and when he would have 


| CONDENSANTIA : See Incruſtantia. 
CONDENSATION of any Natural Body, is 
when it takes up leſs Space, or is confined within 
leſs Dimenſions than it was before, | 
CONDITIONAL Propoſitions, are ſuch as have 
rwo Parts bound rogether by the Conditional Par- 
ticle (if) of which the firſt, where the Condition 
lies, is called the Antecedent, and thelother the Con- 
ſequent: Thus, If the Soul be Spiritual, it is Im- 
mortal, is a Conditional Propoſition, wherein If the 
Soul be Spiritual, is the Antecedent ; it #s Immortal, 
is the Conſequent. 
CONDYLYI, are the Joints and Knuckles of the 
Fingers, | ; 
CONDYLOMIA, is the knitting or jointing of 
the Joints of an Animal Body: Alſo a certain Tu- 
mour in the little Skin of the Fundament; an hard 
and callous Swelling growing from black Humours 
that flow thither, and rather troubleſome chan 
painful. Sometimes alſo it is accompanied with an 
Inflammation. Blanchard. 
CONE, is a ſolid Figure, whoſe Baſe is a Cir- 
cle, and is produced by the Revolution of the Plane 
of a Right-angled Triangle round the Perpendicu- 
lar Leg; which Leg (or Axs) if it be equal to 
the Baſe, rhe Solid produced is a Rigbe- angled Cone 
(as 2.) if it be leſs, it is an Acute-angled Cone; but 
when greater, an Obtuſe-angled Cone. 
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ber go juſt as ſhe doth, he ies, Keep her thus 
thus, &c | 
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A Cone is (aid alſo to be Right as to the Poſition 
of irs Axis in reſpect to the Horizon; i. e. when 
its Axis is perpendicular to the Horizon; but if 
the Axis be not ſo, tis called an Oblique Cone. 


A Cone is called Scalenous, when ane Side of it is 


longer than the other, as S. 


The Solid Content of a Cone is found by multi- 
plying the Area of its Baſe by + of its perpendicu- 
lar Height. 

For a Cone is but a Pyramid of infinite Sides, 
and a Pyramid is equal to + of its circumſcribing 
Priſm, and a Priſin is but a Cylinder, having an in- 
finite Number of Sides; therefore a Cone is equal 


to J of a Cylinder circumſcribing it. 
Euclid. | 

See alſo the Demonſtration under Proportion of 
Solids, 

How to find the External Surface of a Cone, ſec 
under the Word Pyramid. 

If a Cylinder, Sphere and Cone have the ſame 
Baſe and Altitude, the Cone is the Difference of 
the Cylinder above the Sphere; and Cylinder, Sphere 
and Cone, are as 3, 2 and 1. See Cylinder. 

CONE of Ray:, in Opricks, are all thoſe Rays 
which fall from any Point, as ſuppoſe B. in any Ob- 


7. e. 12. 


ect, on the whole Surface of any Glaſs, as G LF, 
having its Vertex in B, and the Glaſs for its Bale ; 
ſuch is the Cone G LSB. 

- CONEFECTIONS, a Compoſition of Powders, 
Gums, Sugar, Honey, Syrups, &c. made up into 
one Subſtance ; and it is two- fold, either dry, as 
Lozenges, &c. or moiſt, as Preſerves, Conſerves, and 
all ſorts of Antidotes, Blanchard. 

CONFISCATE, in Law, ſignifies to be forfeit- 
ed to the publick Fiſque or King's Treaſury : For 
among the Romans the Emperour's Treaſure was 
kept in Hampers or Baskets, which, in Latin, is 
Fiſcus. Now if a Man be indicted for Feloniouſſy 
ſtealing the Goods of another, though in truth they 
are the proper Goods of the Perſon indicted, yer 
if, when the Goods are brought in Court againſt 
him, as the Manner is, he ſhall then d/c/aim 
them, he doth by this Drfclaimure loſe the Goods, 
although he be afterwards acquitred of the Felony, 
and they ſhall be confiſcated to the King; but it is 
otherwiſe if he does not diſclaim them The fame 


| 


3 — _— 


— 


left out, the King ſhall have them as Confiſcare, 1c. 
; cording to the old Rule, Quad non capit Chrify 


arid the Plaintiff leaves out ſome of his Goods, he 


| 


Law is where Goods are found in the Felor's e. 
ſeſſion, which he diſavows, and afterwards is at. 
tainted of other Goods, and not of them, there hy 
Goods which he diſavows are confiſcated to * 
King; bur had he been attainted of the fan, 
Goods, they ſhould have been ſaid to be forfeing 
and not confiſcated, notwithſtanding the Diſavow. 


ment, So if an Appeal of Robbery be brought 


ſhall not be received to enlarge his Appeal; and 
foraſmuch as there's none to have the Goods 0 


capit Fiſcus. 

CONFUSED Lion: See Viſion. 

Fong GE, a Term in Architecture: See Att 
zhyge. 

CONGEALE, in Chymiſtry, is to let ons 
Matter that is melred fix or grow into a Corg, 
ſtency; as when a Metal is left ro cool whiclt hach 
been melted in a Crucible; or when Wax, Fx 
Butter, or the like, are taken from the Fire ard 
ſer to cool, they ſay, tis let Congeal. 

CONGLOBATEY, a Word uſed for ſuch of the 
Glands in an Animal Body as are ſmooth in their 
Surface, and ſeem ro be made up of one cont. 
nued Suſtance : They ſerve to ſeparate the Lyn. 
pha from the Arterious Blood, and to return it by 
the Lympheducts, either into the Chyliferous 6 
Sanguiferous Veſſels, though ſome think the Glandz 
of the Meſentery, and Breaſts of Lacteſcent Wo. 
men ſerve to ſeparate true Chyle. | 

CONGLOMERATE Glands, are ſuch in 1 
Animal Body as are uneven in their Surface, and 
are made up, as it were, of many leſſer Glands, 
Their Uſe in the Body is to ſeparate ſevera! for: 
of Juices from the Blood, and alſo to elaborate 
and alter them, and by proper Ducts ro convey 
them to their appropriate Receptacles and Cavities, 
Thus the Paretides and Maxillary Glands ſeparate 
and bring the Saliva into the Mouth by their po- 
per Duet, 

CONGREGATION, according to Dr. Gren, 
is the leaſt Degree of Mixture; in which the Parts 
of the Mixt are incon/iſtene, and do touch each 0- 
ther bur in a Point ; and he faith, he hath mary 
Arguments to induce him to believe, that the A 
roms or Particles of all Fluids, as ſuch, do touch 
one another only after that Manner. 

CONGRUITY, by the Naturaliſts is eſteemed 
a Relative Property of a Fluid Body, whereby any 
Part of it is readily united with any other Pan, 
either of it ſelf, or of any other Similar Fluid or 
Solid Body: And Incongruzty is a Property by 
which it is hindred from uniting with any Solid ot 
Fluid Body diſſimilar to ir, 

CONGRUITY V Geometrical Figures: Set 
Concur ring. 

CONICK Section,: See Sefions, | 

CONTJERIES, is the joining or collection toge- 
ther of many Bodies or Particles in Maſs ot 
Lump. 

CONIFEROUS Plants, whether Trees, Shrubs 
or Herbs, are ſuch as bear a Squammoſe Scaly 
Fruit, of a Woody Subftance, and of a kind of 
Conical Figure, in which Cone are many Seeds, 
and when they are ripe, the ſeveral Cells or Parti- 
tions in the Cone gape or open, and the Seed drops 
out: Of this kind are the Scorch Firrs, Male and 


Female, and the Pine, which in our Curran r 
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Aged the Scotch Firr, the common Alder, and the 


Tree. 
e NJUN CTIVA Tunica, the fame with Ad- 


"CONJUGATE Diameter, is the ſhorteſt Axis 
Diameter in an Ellipſis. f ; 
CONJUGATE of the Hyperbola , is a Line 
grawn parallel to the Ordinates, and through rhe 
Center or middle Point of the Tranſverſe Axis; 
ard is always a middle Proportion between the 
parameter (or Lat us Redtum) and the Latus Tranſ- 
ſum. This Line allo is ſometimes called the Se- 
nd Avi or Diameter. : 
CONJUGATION of a Verb, in Grammar, 1s 
varying or forming it by Mood, Tenſe and Per- 


. NUN CTION, in Aſtronomy, is the meet- 
ing of the Stars or Planets in the ſame Degree of 
the Zodiack ; and is either Apparent or True. 
CONJUNCTION Apparent, is when the Right 
ine that is ſuppoſed to be drawn through the 
enters of the two Planets, does not paſs through 
the Center of the Earth, | ; 
CONJUNCTION True, is when that Right 
ine being prolonged, paſſes alſo through the Cen- 
er of the Earth. : 
CONJUNC TION, in Grammar, is an unde- 
dinable Word, which is uſed to connect or join 
Fords and Sentences together. : 
CONNIVENTES Glandule, are thoſe Wrin- 
es which are found in the Inſide of the Inteſtinum 
eum and Fejunum, For the inner Tunick of the 
uts being longer than the Middle or the Out- 
vard, it doth frequently, and in many Places 
rinkle or bag out, by which Means the Paſſages 
For che Contents become ſtrait ned, and conſequently 
the Matter deſcends through the Guts more ſlowly, 
Þ that the Lacteals have the more time to imbibe 
hyle. f 
| CONOID, is a Solid produced by rhe Circum- 
olution of any Section of the Cone about its Ax, 
and may be either a : 
CONOID Epileptical, when made by an Ellip- 
br. and then is more commonly called a Spheroid ; 
nd if the Revolution be made round the La 
Tranſverſum, it forms an oblong S pheroid ; but if 
wund the Conjugate Axis, a Prelate or Oblate one]: 
duch is the Figure of our Globe, and of rhe other 
Planers. 
CONOID Hyperbolical, when made by an Hy 
er bola. . = | 
CONOID Parabo'ica!, when it is produced by 
the Section called a Parabola turning about its A. 
CONOIDES, the ſame Conarium. : 
CONSCRIBED, the ſame with Circumſeribed: 
Which ſee. f : 
CONSECTARY, is a Deduction or a Conſe- 
quence drawn from a preceding Propoſition, and 
i the ſame with Corollary, 


CONSENT (in Medicine) is the depending of 


me Diſtemper upon another: Thus a Difficulty of 
breathing is ſaid to proceed by Conſent from a 
Pleuriſy, and in that Caſe does not require a parei- 
ular Cure, becaule it ceaſes as ſoon as the Diſ- 
tale on which it depends is removed; or the mu- 
wal Sympathy or Correſpondency betwixt the 
Parts of the Body, which is uſually ſaid io be occa- 
loned, 1. By the Likeneſs or Similitude of their 
Kind, as when one Nerve is affected with the 
Hurt of another. 2. By the Similitude of their 
Office or Function, as when the Intercoſtal Muſcles 


* 


ſuffer by an Inflammation of the Diaphragm. 3. 


— 


By a Communication of Veſſels, for which Rea- 
fon a Fir of the Stone in the Kidneys is frequently 
attended with Vomitting. 4. By the Contiguity or 
Neighbourhood of the Parts, as when the Inflam- 
mation of the Pleura is communicated to the Lungs: 
Bur the two Former may be reduced to the rwo 
latter, which are theonly real Cauſes of a Conſent 
or Sympathy betwixt the Parts of the Body. 

CONSEQUENCE or Conſequentia, a Term in: 
Aſtronomy : See Antecedence. 

CONSEQUENT, in Mathematicks, is the lat- 
ter of two Terms of Proportion, as if the Propor- 
tion were of A to B, B is ſaid to be the Conſe- 

uent. 

CONSERVA, a Cenſerve, is a Compoſition of 
Flowers or Herbs beat together, ro every Pound 
whereof, if they be dry, are added three Pounds 
of Sugar; if moiſter two Pounds, ſo that they 
may be kept ſeveral Years, Blanchard, 

CONSISTENT Bodies, ſo Mr. Boyle calls ſuch 
as we ulually ſtile ſolid or firm ones, and he 
means ſuch whoſe Parts are firmly and conſiſtently 
united together, ſo that they do not ſlide over one 
anothers Surfaces as caſily as the Parts of Fluid 
Bodies do. 

f CONSOLE, is a kind of Bracket or Shoulder- 
ing-Piece in Building, which hath a Projecture, and 
ſerves to ſupport a Cornice, or to bear up Figures, 


Butts, Veſſels, and other Ornaments of the like 
Narure. | 


CONSOLIDATING Remedies, 
which cleanſing with a moderate Heat and Force 
by raking Corruption out of Wounds and pre- 
veg the Lobo wager a of the Parts, cauſe the 

ouriſhment ro tly apply'd - 
flicted. Blanchard. * 

CONSOLIDATION, is a Word uſed by Phy- 
ficians and Surgeons for the uniting {ſtrongly roge- 
ther the Fractures of broken Bones, or the Lips 
off Wound; then they ſay the Parts begin to con- 
ſolidate or join together in one entire Piece, as 
they were before the Fri&ure or the Solution of 
Continuity. 

CONSONANCE, ia Muſick, isthe Agreement 


of two Sounds, the one Grave, the other Acute, 


are thoſe things 


| which ate compounded together by ſuch a Propor- 


tion of each, as ſhall prove agreeable ro the Ear. 
A Uniſon is the Firſt Conſonance, an Eighth is the 
Second, the Fifth is the Third, and then follows 
the Fourth, and the Thirds and Sixths, major and 
minor, There are other Conſonances, which are 
the Doubles or other Repetitions of the Former. 
There can be but Seven or Eight Simple Conſonan- 
ces; the Perfett ones are the Uniſon, the Eighth 
and the Fifth, with their Correſpondents, 

CONSPIRATIONE, is a Writ that lies againſt 
Conſpirators. 

CONSTABLE, is a Word variouſly uſed in our 
Common-Law : Firſt, For the Conſtable of Eng- 
land, who is alſo called Marſhal; his Office con- 
ſiſteth in the Care of the common Peace of the 
Land in Deeds of Arms and Matters of War, 
The Court of the Conſtable and Marſhal determi- 
neth Contracts touching Deeds of Arms out of rhe 
Realm, and handling things concerning War with— 
in the Realm, as Combats, Blazons of Armory 
Se. But he may not deal with Barre! in Appeals, 
nor, generally, with any other thing that may be 
tried hy the Laws of the Land, Our of his Ma- 
giſtracy were drawn theſe lower Conſtables which 


we 


we call Conſtables of Hundreds and Franchiſes, and 
firſt ordained by the Starure of Wincheſter, which 
appointed for the Conſervation of Peace and View 
of Armour two Conſtables in every Hundred and 
Franchiſe : And theſe be now High Conſtables, be- 
cauſe continuance of Time and increaſe of Peo- 
ple and Offences, hath again, under theſe, made 
others in every Town called Petit Conſtables, which 
are in like Nature, but of inferior Authority to 
the other, Beſides theſe there be Officers of parti- 


' cular Places called by this Name, as Conftable of 


the Tower, Conſtable of the Exchequer, Conſtable of 
Dover Caſtle, Sc. 8 

CONS TAT, is a ſort of Certificate made by 
the Clerk of the Pipe and Auditors of the Ex- 
chequer, at the Requeſt of any Perſon who intends 
ro plead in that Court for the Ditcharge of any 
thing. SE; 

CONSTELLATION, or Aſteriſm, is a Com- 
pany of fixed Stars, imagined to repreſent the I- 
mage of ſomething, and commonly called by the 
Name of that Thing : There are 21 Northern and 


12 Southern ones. 


CONSTIPATION, is when the Parts of any 
Body acquire a cloſer Texture than what they had 
before. 

CONSTITUTIONIS B#filick : See Baſilick 
Conſlitutzons. 

CONSTRICTION, is the crouding the Parts 
of any Body cloſe together in order to Condenſa- 
tion. 

CONSTRICTOR Labiorum, Sphincter & Orbi- 
culars Labiorum, a Muſcle which environs the 
Lips with Orbicular Fibres, and when it acts it 
purſes them up; wherefore ſome Name it O/cu- 
laterius. 

CONSTRICTORES Alarum Naſi ac Depreſſores 
—— Theſe Muſcles ariſe from the fourth 
Bone of the upper Jaw, immediately above the 


Gums of the Dentes Inciſorii, and aſcending, are | 
{oon inſerted to the Roots of the Ale Naſi and ſu- | 


perior Parts of the upper Lip; they draw the up- 
per Lip and Ale downwards, 

CONSTRUCTION o#f Equations, in Algebra, 
is the contriving ſuch Lines and Figures as ſhall de- 
monſtrate the Equation, Canon or Theorem to be 
true Geometrically. And this is often of great Uſe 
to ſolve and illuſtrate Algebraical Equations: And 
the Manner of it you will ſee in the following Rules, 
which ſhew you how to reſolve Simple Equations 
into Proportionals, and ro build a Geometrical 
Conſtruction thereupon, And 


— 
. Thus if , then e: b:: 4: x; by 12. 


e. 6. Euclid. 
. #88 
Or if 7 x, then 5: 4 :: 62 * 

ml] 
BP 
a, - | 
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1 
* = — 
Orit SE Dx, inen hi: 45 
Ori EE x, then h — 1: 64g 1425 
1 8 22 x, the Conſtruction and $4 


lution will be more difficult, becauſe no Leer 
the Numerator is taken twice; but that it may be 
ſo, and that (a) (for Inſtance) may be twice usd, 
make, as 4 : n:: m: to a Fourth Proportion 
which call p ; then vm = ap, and conſequen:. 
ab ＋ ap 
* —+ s 
S : 41 Xx. 

ab Am 


Or if this Equation were propoſed, ———- =, 
— ? 


= x; wherefore, by Rule 1, 7 


n 
firſt find a mean Proportional between à and ; 
which ſuppole to be p; alſo another mean Proper: 
tional between m and », which ler be 9; the 
the Equation will ſtand thus, * 3 
Let therefore a Right - angular Triangle be mate; 
wherein the Perpendicular 4 P = p, and the Baſe 
AB = 9; therefore ſhall EBT =7pp+9%9%% 
which, ſince according to the Equation it is to be 


divided by r , make, as r— 5: PB(=v pp-i-gj): 


PH 
No 
P D. 


8 X 


x ſoughr. 


8 — 
3 In this E 1 22 — ? 
Juation . 2 


Firſt, Make, as 4: m: 


PRB: co a Third Proportional, and that ſuall bf 


» * 5, a Fourth Pro- 
portional: 


DD, : ab—ap 
portional; then will 2 =*; 


quently (as in Caſe 3.) c-i-d:b—p::at yy. 


and conſe- 


Or you might (as in Caſe 2.) have found a 


and 50. mean Proportional between 4 and 6, as alſo be- 


Letter en m and u, which being called (as there) 
eK 72 q, the Equation would have ſtood thus, 
ice us — 9. b 

— _ 1 =y: Then having taken 4 B == p, and 


ſequem. on ir, as a Diameter, drawn a Semi- circle, and ap- 


plying in BC == g, the Square of 4 C will be = pp 
| 44; Which, ſince it is to be divided by c + d, 
make, as c d: AC:: AC : », the Quantity 


„r: 


»m fought. 

by * aa be 

116 BY 4. Ler this Equation 7. = be propoſed: 
£ 

q; — Firſt, Find out () a Third Proportional to f 


and a, then fp = aa; che Equation will ſtand 
fFpbc pbe 


thus, ffs fe — 


Secondly, Find a Fourth Proportional (4) to F, 
p and b, ſaying, as F: :: 6:9 ; then will & 
= pb, and conſequently the Equation will ſtan 


= ="7 ; War 1s, 


| the Bake 
P T 46 


dis to be 


p- T4%0 qc 


_— — 


thus, 72 == 2, Mar i; = z; and therefore 


ſas Rule 1.) g: :: c: 5 ſought. 


3 ©... 
5. If this Equation —— = x were propoſed, 


Firſt, Find a Fourth Proportional to mn, h and &, 
which ler be p; therefore p m h, and conſe- 
* 

mm 


quently the Equation will ſtand thus, 
pk 


m 


& — 


therefore m: p:: K: x, ſought. 


Conſtrufion of all the Three Forms of Quadra- 
tick Equations, according to Mr, Oughtred's 
Method of Solution. 


Draw two Concentrick Circles, as in the Fi- 
pure, and let the Diameter of the Greater be cal- 
led S, and the Diameter of the Leſſer be D. 

Which Letters $ and D do repreſent the Sum 
and Difference of the Roots found, as H and d 
do the Half Sum and Half Difference. 


at ſhall be 


ourth Pro- 
portional: 


Q 


Since therefore his Theorem is, that $ S — DD 
AR, let Y: R be made a Tangent to the leſſer 
Circle, and a Right Sine in the Greater, and draw 


the Hypothenuſe H, and call the Baſe of the Tri- 
angle d. 


hen will H H— dd = R, (viz, 2858 — 120 
=R ; ) wherefore HH = R -|- dd, and therefvre 


H V. RAT ad: Thus H, if required, is found; 
or if H had been given and d required, Now 


ſince HH R= d d, therefore * :HH—R=d. 


And having thus found H and D, then H -þ 4 
(=O p) = the greatar Root a; and H d 
(Syn) = the leſſer Root e, which will be 
Affirmative or Negative according to the Form 
of the Equation. 


CONSTRUCTION of Quadraticks after ano- 
ther Method, in Imitation of Des Cartes, 


In the Firſt Form, which is a a + da=R; 
Let FC = a, the Leſſer of the two Roots, and 
DF or DT = d, i. e. Halt the Co- efficient. 


Then wil BCS = d 4, and conſequently 


UB CE = OTc, by 36. e. 3. Euclid. 
That is, 24 + da =R. 


In the Second Form, which is aa—da=R, 
Make BC = a, the Greater of the two Roots 
and DF or DT = 24 (Half the Co- efficient; 
7 N UBSF S re (by 36. 3.) or 44 
— ad R. 


In the Third Form, which is $4 — 44 = R; 
Let FB S, and CB or FK = 4 (the Greater 
Roor;) Then will FC or KB =$— 4. | 

Bur by 36. e. 3. Eucl, 

[CBK or KFC = OBE or FL; 
That is, Sa — aa R. 


B b 
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But if X B be ſuppoſed equal to 4 (the leſſer 
Root) Then will XF =S 5. 

Bur KFC = QFL, that is, $a — 44 = R 
by 36. e. 3. Eucl. 


The Three Forms of Quadraticks may alſo be 
conſtructed another Way after the following 
Manner, which agrees very well with Har— 
viot's Method of Solution by complearing the 
Square. 


Thus; Suppoſe aa + da =R: 

Draw a Line at pleaſure, and on it ſer the Co- 
efficient d, and biſect it: At any End of it erect 

rpendicularly a Right Line equal to the /: R. 

hen, with the Diſtance between the Top ot rhe 
Line and the Middle of d, deſcribe a Circle, which 
will give you a, as you fee ; for then /: R will 
be a mean Proportional, and a a ad = RR, 
by 14. 8, 6. Euclid. 


VR 
. + ja g 
7 ANC 


And here tis plain, that if to R,. the knownor 


abſolute Number, you add the Square of Half the 


Co- efficient, or of d, twill give you the Square 
of H, or of 1d a; from the Roet of which, at 
laſt taking d, there will remain 4, the Leſſer of 
the two Roots ſought. 


In the Second Form, where aa — da = R, 
Let 7x be ſuppoſed = 4; Then will xy=a —d; 
and conſequently (all things being conſtructed as 
before) aa — ad =R (by 14. e. 6. Eucl,) And 
ere, as before, Q.:d + R = HH, which is equal 
to Q. d -þ xr ; to the Square Root of which, 
adding zd, you have à * or py= 4. 


As to the Third Form, viz. S4 — 44 =R> 


8 


| 


„* — 


where the Co. efficient is the Sum of the Roots, on 
S, as a Diameter, draw the Circle 4; then ap- 
ply, in a Line equal to the Square Root of R, th. 
abſolute Number perpendicularly as before; and 
then will S — 4. V: R:: Y: K 4; (for ſince g 
to the Sum of the Roots, if either be 4, the 
other muſt be S — a) and therefore Sa — ax =} 

CONSTRUCTION ov Cubick and Biquagy. 
tick Equations in Algebra. 

This, I believe, was firſt done by Des Cars; 
who (in the Third Book of his excellent Geomery) 
hath given us a Method for the conſtructing and 


finding the true Roots of all Equations, not ex. 


ceeding four Dimenſions, by means of a Parabon 
and a Circle ; which Method was indeed nor per. 
fect, becauſe it would not conſtruct any Equariyry 
bur ſuch as had their Second Term firſt taken ;. 
way. However, becauſe it was that which gay, 
the firſt Riſe roBaker's excellent Rule, and to wiz. 
ever Improvements have been ſince made in it, it; 
proper to give you anAccount of it in the ficltPlace 

When the Second Term is wanting, Des Cary 
reduces all Cubick Equations to this Pm, 3, 
api, a4q = 0; and Biquadfaticks ꝓo this, 7'# 
4 p x. 449 1, naar —=0; where à ſtands fir 
the Latus Rectum or Parameter of any given P 
bela, and is ſuppoſed equal to 1, that its Power 
may produce no Trouble in Operation: By which 
Means the former Equations will ſtand thus, 3, 
PR, fm and . PX I 7 A. Ts. 

Let then any Parabola, as F AG, be ſuppoſedi 
be deſcribed, whoſe Ax is AC D XI, and its Pa. 
rameter 1 = 4, make AC equal to 4a, ſo that the 
Point C will always be within the Parabol: 
Then rake in the Ax (downwards from C. if P 
have a Negative Sign, but upwards in the Ar 
produced when it hath a Poſitive one) C D = to 
1p, Then from the Point D (or C, if the Quant- 
ty p be wanting in the Equation) erect a Perpen- 
dicular to the Ax, as DE, and make it equal 
to ; which DE muſt be on the Right-hand if 
have a Negative Sign, bur on the Left if it be -+ g, 
After which, deſcribing a Circle on the Center E 
with the Radius E A, it will (if the Equation be 


— nm, A wv 4 ad. 
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poſedro only a Cubick one) cut the Parabvla in as many 
| its Pe. Points as the Equation hath true Roots; and the 
that the Affirmative ones will be Ordinares or Perpendicu- 
rabola: lars ler fall from thence to the Ax on the Right- 
C, if f MW hand ; and the Negative Roots Perpendiculars let 
che fall on the Lefr-hand of the Axis. 

D = 10 Bur if the Equation be a Biquadratick one, 
Quant- WE the Fourth Term 7 being there, and having a poſi- 
Peter: ¶ tive Sign, then from A take AR =r, and produce 
ir equi AS a or 1. Make RS the Diameter of a Circle, 
hand ir and at A erect HA perpendicularly ; I ſay, the 
r be other Circle muſt paſs through E, and its Radius 
Center E 
1ation Kt 


1 


wil be E F: But 3f have a Negative Sign, there 
muſt yer another Circle be drawn on the Diame- 
er 4 E, in which AI muſt be applied equal to 
IH, and that will find the Point I, through 
which the interlecting Cirele muſt pals, and whole 
Radius will be IE, and Center E; which Circle 
May cut the Parabola in 1. 2, 3 or 4 Points, from 


oall 


l 


whence perpendicularly ler fall ro the Ax will be 
all the Roots, whether Affirmative or Negative; 
che former of which will be on the ſame Side with 
the Center E when tis -+- q, and on the other Side 
the Ax when tis — 9. 

The Demonſtration of all which he thus very 
eaſily gives us: If the Ordinate GK, by this Con- 
ſtruttion found, be called &, then the Abſciſſa AK 
will be X, becauſe the Ordinate is a mean Pro- 
portional between the Parameter (here 1) and the 
Abſciſſa (by the firſt Property of the Parabola ;) 
wherefore, it from AX you take AC = 2, 
and allo CD == 3p, you will find, by that Means, 
the Remainder DX or EM, which, in this No- 
tation, will be XX — 2p — 2 (ſee Figure the 
Firſt) whoſe Square will be 7 — 75 — 
-- p A- 2 + 5. And becauſe, by the Conſtru- 
dion, DE or KM Da, the Whole G M will 
be = A J, and its Square will be XX -- 7 
— 24. Add then this and the former Square of 
EM together, and you will have the Square of 
the Radius EG, or A — XH ITX 
1+ iq 9 + 3þ -++ (by 47. e. Euclid.) which Ra- 
dius, or its equal E H, may Le expreſſed another 
way, if we conſider that ED = 29, and 4 D 
— ip + 2, for then the Hypothenuſe E 4 will 
be V: + 3pp -i- 4p A. Wherefore, ſince 
AH 1s a mean Proportional between 45S = 1, and 
AR = , it muſt ir ſelf be noted by /:; Alſo 
ſince E AH is a Right Angle, the Square of EH 
= the Sum of the Squares of HA and E A, that 
is, O of H E or EG Agi Ap ZA; 
which laſt Quantity being equal ro & — Ap 
+43 +3 +5 1 ATE, as 
was proved before: If you compare them together, 
you will find this Equation to ariſe & = .*, A- 
PARA — r; whence tis plain IX is the 
true Root. Q. E. D. 

Thus far went Des Cartes in this Matter; but 
he conſidering only the Axis of the Parabola, and 
not thinking of what might be done by the other 
Diameters, could not conſtruct any Equations 
but from which he had firſt ejected the Second 
Term. Bur our Bæler took the Diameters or Pa- 
rallels to the Ax alſo into Conſideration, and by 
that Means did exceedingly perfect and improve 
this Conſtruction of Des Cartes, and made ir uni- 


N 


verſal for all Equations not excceding four Dimen- 


| fions, without any previous Reduction of them, 


or taking any of the Terms, 

And his Method is this, as you may find in his 
 Clavy Geometrica, 

Taking any Parabola, let the Parameter or La- 
tus Rectum be called 1 = L, (that fo the Power of 
L may create no Trouble) and its Vertex a; then, 
at Right Angles to the Ax, inſcribe RA = , (or 
half the ſecond Term in the Equation) and then 
ſhall irs Point A be the Vertex of the Diameter 
AD, to be drawn parallel to the Ax; ſo that the 
Diſtance of this Diameter from the Ax is always 
2. of p, or 3 of pL (for L is= bur to 1;) and 
conſequently, when p = 0, or when the ſecond 
Term is wanting (as in Des Cartes his Conſtructi- 
on) AD will be in the Ax, and the Points R, 4 
and A all co- incident. Next in this Diameter 
AD, he determines the Point D by the Length 
of AD, and then erects in D a Perpendicular to 
D 4, as D H, whoſe Length he determines alſo, 
and by that Means finds I the Center of the Cir- 


cle, which is to inteiſect or touch the Parabola : 
B b 2 8 And 


— 


* 
1 


Rule, viz. 


Which two Rules are demonſtrated in his Book 
and here, under the Word Central Rule, which 
ſee ; and becauſe L = 1, they may be contracted 
thus, 


12 s 
3 i PEP an Lan = = ny 
my 8 6 = rk 


And you muſt obſerve, Thar iin the Former of 


theſe Rules A ſignifies downward from the Point 


4, and — upwards from ir; and in the latrer Rule 
+- fignifies rowards the Lefr Hand, as — doth to- 
wards the Right; So according as the Affirmative 
or Negative Roots prevail, H will he on the Left 
or Right Hand of O. | 

And in both Parts if pq or be =o, the 
Member where it is found will vaniſh and become 
alſo = 0. 3 

As to the Signs of the Quantities in his Rule, 
he makes p always retain the Sign it hath in the 
Equarion, but q always puts on a contrary one to 
what it had there: v is always with a poſitive Sign, 
except when pr have contrary Signs in the Equa- 
tion, and then r will always have a Negative 


Sign in the Rule. 


Having thus, by his Central Rule, found H the 
Center of rhe Circle, the next Work 1s to deter- 
mine the Radiw ; and if the Equation be no higher 
than a Cubick, HA is always the Radius; but if it 


& - 
* 


CON 

be a Biquadratick, then ſuppoſing — , * a] 
the Fifth Term (or ablolute Number) be a New. 
tive Quantity, take in the Line AH (produc 
both Ways if there be occaſion) A1 =L aboye 
and AK S; and making IX a Diameter, de. 
ſcribe the Semi- circle XL 1, and erect at the Poi. 
A the Line AL perpendicularly ; which . 
fore will be a mean Proportional between Ar 
and AT: Iſay, the Circle muſt paſs thro J and 
H L will be the Radius. _ 

But if it be + S, you muſt draw another Dia. 
meter H A, and therein fit in or apply 4 4 0 
LA before found (for now the Square of 4“ 5 
to be taken from H A, as in the former Caſe it © 
to be added to it) which will find the Point » 
thro' which the Circle muſt paſs, and rhe Radium 
will be H, which Circle being drawn, it will cu 
the Parabola in 4, 3, 2 or 1, or in no Point: and 
according to the Number of ſuch Interſection 
will the real Roots of the Equation be found 
which will be always fo many Perpendicular; from 
thoſe Points to A D, as e. gr. NO on tho&&Le 
Hand, Mo on the Right, & c. Of which, if chene 
be no or Second Term, and alſo it be —, then 
on the Left Hand are the Poftive Roots, and the 
| Negative ones on the Right Hand: Bur if the Fe. 
| cond Term be there, and with a Negative Sign 

as — p, then No on the Left Hand are Afirms. 
tive, and the others Mo on the Right Negative; 
bur if ir be ¶ p, tis on the contrary,N o Negatize, 
and Mo Pofinve: 

The Demonſtration of all which is very ea 
to one that hath conſidered the Demonſtration 4. 
bove given from Des Cartes, on which this entirely 
depends; raking into Conſideration alſo the Proper. 
ty of the Parabola, which Baker had from Mr 
Strode of Maperton, that The Latus Rectum: I: 1 
the Sum of any two Ordinates :: As their Difference: 
Is to the Difference of the Alſciſſæ. 

CONSIRUCTION, in Geometry, is the draw? 
ing of ſuch Lines as are previouſly necefary for 
the making any Demonſtration appear rhe more 
plain and undeniable ; and this ConſtruQion is al. 
ways of ſuch things as are well known and ſouglt 
before. 

CONSTRUCTION, in Grammar, is the nx: 
rural, juſt and regular placing and diſpoſing 
Words in a Diſcourſe, fo as to make proper and i- 
telligible Senſe. 

CONSULTATION, is a Writ whercby a 
Cauſe being formerly removed by Prohibition from 
the Eccleſiaſtical Court, or Court Chriſtian, to the 
King's Court, is returned thither again; tor the 
Judges of the King's Court, if, upon comparing the 
Libel with the Suggeſtion of the Party, they do 
find the Suggeſtion falſe, or not proved, and there- 
fore the Caule to be wrongtully called from the 
Court Chriſtian, then, upon this Conſultation dt 
Deliberation, they decrce it to de returned again; 
whereupon the Writ in this Caſe obtained is called 
a Conſultation. 

CONSUMPTION, in gencral, ſignifies 2 De 
fect of Nouriſhment, or the conſuming, waſting 
or decaying of the Body, and particularly of 8 
Muſcular Fleſh : Tis frequently attended with 
HeRick Fever, and is divided into ſeveral Kind 
cording to the Variety of its Cauſe, and tb 
Parts it principally affects, as a Scorburick Co/u 
ption, a Conſumption of the Lungs, Ec. 
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: "CONTACT, 


tha is when one Line, Plane or Body 
0 © -- made to touch another, and the Parts that do 
uca = touch are called the Points or Places of Con- 


5 
Tra her, b 
oi eng of a Diſcaſe from one Body to another, by 
— ; — Steams or Effluvia tranſmitted from the 
A = * of the Sick Perſon. Some Diſeaſes are Cen- 
* 


1 l diate contact or touch, as the Mad- 
88 * Bof AD hich is communicated by Biting 3 
Di: 1 ne Venom of the French Pox, which is tranſ- 
="» mmirred from the infected Perſon in the Act of er 
Lz WE cation ; ſometimes the Contagion 15 15 
Was 55 infected Cloaths, as in the Itch and Lepro & 
nr 2 and there are ſome Cont7gions that are tranſmitte 
adin F thro the Air to a conſiderable Diſtance, as the 
ill cut Plague and other Peſtilential Diſtempers ; oe ge + 
and Caſe the Air is ſaid to be Contagious, that is, fu 
om of Centagious Particles or Effluvia, : 3 
found, BE CON TEMPLATION, is the preſcrving of the 
s from ea which is brought into the Mind for ſome time 
ei Let in view. 
f m | O TENEVENT, ſeems to be Free- hold- 
r, then Land which lies next a Man s Tenement or Dwel- 
nd the ne- Houſe, that is, in his own Occupation, 
the de. CONTENT, in Solid Geometry, is the Meaſure 
re Sign, Nef any Solid Figure, v4. in Cubick Inches or 
fiirma- Feet, Sc. N 
gative; CONTIGUITY, is only the Surface of one Bo- 
-oative, WI dy's touching that of another. But Continuity is 
me immediate Union of the Parts which compoſe 
ry eay any Natural ny, _ one cannot tell where 
lon 2 L nother ends, 
— one begins and a 8 
— Angle, in Geometry, 
YT, Ms are ſuch as have one 
+: b 4 Leg common to cach 
ſeren Mn Angle, and are other- 
* 5 wile called Adjoining 
he draws a Angles. Thus, the 
Gary for C/d . Angles 4 and b are 
be . called Contiguous An- 
is l. zles, but b and c Op. 
4 ſouglt Poſite or Vertical: See 
: . Angle. 
- the nu CONTINENT, in Geography, is a great Extent 
poſing of of Land, which comprehends {everal Regions and 
er and in- 2 and which is not interrupted or ſepa- 
rared by Seas. 
hereby a CONTINENT Cauſe of a Diſtemper, is thar 
ron from {Won which the Diſeaſe depends ſo immediately, that 
an. to the I it continues ſo long as that remains, and no longer. 
- tor the Thus a Stone ſticking in the Vreters, is the Conti- 
paring the rent Cauſe of a Suppreſſion of Urine. 
rhey doll CONTINENT Fever, is that which performs 
** chere Nis Courſe without either Intermiſſion or Remiſlſi- 
eon. : 
_ 1 CONTINGENT, is a Caſual Event, which 
ed again; may or may not happen to come to pals : Tis 


ſometimes alſo in Mathematics uſed for the Word 
Tangent. 

ONTINGENT Line, in Dialling, is ſuppoſed 
to ariſe from the Interſection of the Hane of the 
Dial with the Plane cf the Equinectial; and con- 


d is called 


ifies 2 De- 
g. waſting 
0 rly of th 


4 with Wfquently in this Line the Hour Lines of the Dial 
eral Kind ud the Hour Circles interſect each other, This 
and the Line is always at Right Angles with the Subſtilar 
os Conſun Line. 


CONTINGENT Line, the ſame with Tangent 


Line, 
COX 


N 4 οNTAGION, the communicating or tranſ- 


| CONTINUAL Claim, is a Claim made from 
Time to Time within every Year and Day to 
Land or other Thing, which, in ſome reſpect, 
we cannot attain without Danger, 

CONTINUAL Fever, is that which ſometimes 
remits or abates, but never petfetly irtermits; 
thar is, the fick Perſon is ſometimes better, but 
never perfectly free from the Fever. 
| CONTINUAL Proportion, Arithmetical and 
Geometrical: See Progreſſion. 

CONTINUANDO, is a Word uſed in Law, 
when the Plaintiff would recover Damages for ſe- 
veral Treſpaſſes in the ſame Action: For in one 
Action of Treſpaſs they may recover Damages 
for divers Treſpaſſes, laying the firſt with a Conti- 
nuando to the whole Time, and in this Form; 

_ CONTINUANDO Tranfpreſſionem prediftanr, 
Sc. a predifto die, Gc. uſque talem diem; ſo includ- 
ing the laſt Treſpaſs. 

CONTINUED Quantity, or a Continuum, 15 
that whoſe Parts are inſeparably joined and unired 
together, ſo that you cannot diſtinguiſh where one 
begins and another ends: See Diſcreet Quantity. 

CONTINUED Zocle : See Fecle, 

CONTRABANDED Goods, are ſuch as ate 
prohibited by Act of Parliament or Proclamation 


to be imported into, or exported out of this into 
other Nations. 


CONTRACT, is a Covenant or Agreement, 
with a valuable or lawful Cauſe or Conſideration ; 
or elſe one thing muſt be given for another, which 
is called Quid pro quo; as if I ſell my Horſe for 
Money, or Covenant to make you a Leaſe of my 
Mannor in Conſideration of ſo much Money; theſe 
are Good Contracts, becauſe one thing is given for 
another: Burif a Man make Promiſe ro me that 
I ſhall have Twenty Shillings, and that he will be 
Debtor to me thereof, and after I ask the Twenty 
Shillings, and he will nor deliver it ; yer I ſhall 
never have an Action to recover, becauſe the Pro- 
miſe was no Contract, but a bate Promiſe, and 
ex nudo Pacto non oritur Actio: But if any thing 
were given for the Twenty Shillings, though it be 
bur the Value of a Penny, then had it been a Good 
Contract. 

CONTRACTILE, is a Word uſed by ſome 
Phyſicians to expreſs ſuch Muſcles and other Parts 
of the Body as are uſually contracted. 

CONTRADICTORY Propoſitions, in Logick, 
are either ſuch as conſiſt of an Univerſal and Par- 
ricular, of which one Affirms, and the other Denies, 
as thus; All Right lined Triangles have the Sum of 
their Angles qual to two Right ones; ſome Right 
lined Triangles have not the Sum of their Angle; 
eua to two Right ones, or elſe they are both Sin- 
gular and Particular, one Affirming, the other De- 
nying the ſame Thing, as the Circle 5 Squaralle, 
the Circle 15 not Squarable. 

CONTRA-Fifura, or Counter-Fiſſure, is a Fil. 
ſure on one Side of the Head, occaſioned by a 
Blow or Fall upon the other. 

CONTRA Formam Colations, is a Writ that lies 
where a Man hath given Lands in perpetual Alms 
to any Religious Houſe, Hoſpital, Gr. For if they 
Alien the Lands, then the Donor or his Heirs may 
recover them by this Writ, but not of the Ali- 
ence, altho he be Tenant; tho” in all other Acti- 
ons, where a Man demands Free- hold, the Writ 
ſhall be brought againſt the Tenant. 

CONTRA Forman Feoffamenti, is a Writ that 


lies for the Heir of a Tenant infeoffed of certain 
Lang: 
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Lands or Tenements by Charter of Feoffment of 
a Lord, to make certain Services and Suits to his 
Court, and is afterwards diſtrein'd for more than 
is contained in the ſaid Charter: This Writ lies not 
for the Plaintiff, who claims to purchaſe from the 
firſt Feoffee, but for the Heir to the firſt Feoffee, | 
CONTR A-Indications, are divers Conſiderati- 
ons in a Diſeaſe that diſſwade a Phyſician from 
uſing ſuch a Remedy, when other things induce 
him to it. ; 
CONTRAMANDATIO Placit:,in Law, ſeems 
ro lignify a Reſpiting, or giving the Defendant fur- 
ther Time to aniwer; or an Imparlance, or Coun- 
termanding what was formerly ordered, | 
CONTRA Mure, in Fortification, is a little 
Wall built before another Partition Wall to ſtreng- 
then it, ſo that it may receive no Damage from che 
adjacent Buildings. : . 
CONTRARY Propoſitions, in Logick, are rwo 
univerſal Enunciations, of which one Affirms, and 
the other Denies ; as all Squares are Parallelograms 3 
ne Squares are Parallelograms, : 
CONTRATE VHheel, is that Wheel in Pocket- 
Watches and others which is next to the Crown- 
Wheel, whoſe Teeth and Hoop lie contrary to 
thoſe of other Wheels, whence it hath its Name, 
CONTRAVALLATION, or The Line of Con- 
travallation, in Fortification, is a Trench guarded 
with a Parapet, and uſually cut round about a 
Place by the Beliegers, to ſecure themſelves on that 
Side, and ro ſtop the Sallies of the Garriſon ; tis 
wichout Musket-Shot of the Town; ſo that the 
Army forming a Siege, lies between the Lines of 
Circumvallation and Contravallation. | 
CONTRE-Queve d'yronde, a Term in Fortifica- 
tion, the ſame with the Counter Swallow's Tail, which 


ee, 

CONTRIBUTIONE Facienda, is a Writ thar 
lieth where more are bound to one Thing, and bur 
one is put to the Burden : As if Joinr- Tenants 
or Tenants in Common hold a Mill, pro indiviſo, 
and are equally to take the Profirs thereof; rhe 
Mill falling to Decay, and one or more of them 
refuſing to contribute towards the Reparation, the 
teſt ſhall have this Writ to compel them. 

CONIROLLER, is an Officer who keeps a 
Roll of all other Officer's Accounts; and in Eng- 
land we have divers Officers of this Name, as Con- 
troller of the King's Houſe, Controller of the Navy, 
Controller of the Cuſtoms, Controller cf Calls, Control- 
ler of the Mint, Controller of the Hamper, who 
takes all things ſealed in Leather-Bags from the 
Clerk of the Hamper ; and Controllor of the Pipe, 
who writes Summons to the Sheriffs to levy the 
Debrs of the Pipe. 

CONTUSION of a Bone, is the bruiſing of a 
Bone by ſome hard and blunt Thing, that tho ir 
outwardly appear Whole, yet inwardly it is really 
Injured and out of Order. 

CONVENTIO, is a Word uſed frequently 
both in Ancient and Modern Pleadings at Law. 

CONVENTION, is a Writ that lieth for any 
Covenant in Writing not performed. Fitz Herbert 
calls it a Mritef Covenant: Nat, Brev. Fol. 145, 


CONVERGING, or Convergent Rays, ing; 
ticks, are thoſe Rays which going from dive 
Points of the Object, incline towards one angth p 
till at laſt they meet and croſs, and then becony 


A E 


c F 


Diverging Roys, Thus the Rays 4 B and (2 
do Converge till they come to the Point B, and the 
they Diverge and run off from each other a 
Lines BE, BE. | 
CONVERSE : In Mathematicks one Propoſti 
on 1s called the Converſe of another, when Ar 
Concluſion is drawn from ſomething ſuppoeti 
the Converſe Propoſition, that Concluſien is ſuppoſed: 
and then that which in the other was ſuppoſed, i; 
now drawn as a Concluſion from it. Thus, as whin 
two Right Lines are ſuppoſed to be parallel, 2 
another croſſes them, tis demonſtrable that the 
Alternate Angles are equal; fo 'tis equally try 
Converſly, that if the Alternate Angles are eau 
the Lines which are croſſed muſt be parallel. 
CONVERSION of Equations, in Algebra, i 
thus ; if the Quantity ſought, or any Part orDe. 
gree of it be in Fractions, let all be reduced to one 
common Denomination (by Multiplication of the 
Whole, by the Denomination of the Fradticrd 
Part) and then omitring the Denominators, con. 
tinue the Equation in the Numerators only. Thus 


aa ce 
ſuppoſe a — b = — NI; multiply al 
by d, and it will ſtand thus, 4a — db = a+ 
cc ,, + db. "Tis called by Viera, Iſomeria, 

CON VERSION of Proportions, in Logick, i 
the changing of the Subject into the Place of the 
Prædicate, and the Prædicate into the Place of the 
Subject, and yer always retaining the ſame Qu. 
tity of both Propoſitions, as every Right-lined Tri 
angle hath the Sum of irs Angles equal to tuo 
Right ones; every Right lined Figure that hath 
the Sum of Angles equal to two Right ones, is4 
Triangle. 

CONVEXITY, ſignifies any Protuberancy of 
ſwelling out of any thing; as Glaſſes are ſaid u 
be Convex, when they are thicker inthe Middle tu l d 
at the Edges ; or rather, when their Surface ris {Much 
up regularly (to Vizellio defines it) above the Plane 
of the Bale ; as they are Concave, when the Surface 
finks down regularly, or with a regular Curvity 
below it; ſo that the ſame thing may be, and & 
ten 1s, Concave within, and Convex without. 


Here follow ſome Properties of Convex Glaſſes. 


1. If an Object be in the Focus of a Convex Gla 
and the Eye on the other Side the Glaſs, the Ob 
ject will appear erect and diſtinct, 


2. If any Object be in the Focus of a Comer 
Gla/s, and the Eye in the oppoſite Focus on the o- 
ther Side, it will appear under the ſame Angie, 15 

1. 
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.c to pve were in the Place of the Glaſs; 
0 os = the Diſtance being double in thar Po- 
yp of the Eye and Object, it will appear thro 
e Glaſs magnified under an Angle almoſt double 
1 what it would appear to the naked Eye; but 
of Eye can ſee no more of its Area than the 
Breadch of the Glaſs will permit. 

Mr. Molyneux, in his Dzoptrica Nova, ſhews how 
o determine the viſible Area of an Object in the 
"Nam of a Convex Glaſs from the Diſtance of the 
Object, and of the Eye from the Glaſs, and the 


Glaſss Breadth. P. 126. Prop. 34. 


an Object be farther from a Convex Glaſs 
Bo — Aeg and the Eye on the other Side be 
nearer than the diſtinct Baſe of the Glaſs, it will 
ce the Object erect but confuled ; and ir will be 
moſt confuſed when the Eye is placed in the di- 


ſtinct Bale, 


But if the Object being placed as before, the 
bye be farther from the Glals than a diſtinct Baſle, 
it begins to fee the Object Inverted, and at a due 


Diſtance diſtinct. 


5. If the Object be nearer than the Focus, it 
will appear erect and diſtinct ro an Eye placed 
on the other Side the Glaſs, at any Diſtance within 
che Eye's Power to diſcern it. 


CONVICT, in the Common Law, is he that 
found guilty of an Offence by the Verdict of a 
jury: Bur Crompton ſays, that Cenviction is either 
when a Man is Out-lawed, or appeareth and con- 


feſleth, or elſe is found Guilty by the Inqueſt, 


CONVOCATION, is commonly taken for the 
General Aſſembly of the Clergy, to conſult of Ec- 
clefiaftical Matters in Parliament; and as there 
are two Houſes of Parliament, ſo there are two 
Places called Convocation Honſes, the one called 
The Higher, where the Archbiſhop and Biſhops 
fr ſeverally by themſelves ; the other, The Lower 
Convocation Houſe, where all the reſt of the Clergy 
ft: An Engliſh Convocation or Syned, as it now 
tands for the Province of Canterbury, conſiſts of a 
Preſident (the Lord Archbiſhop) and 21 Biſhops, 
12 Deans, 53 Archdeacons, 24 Proctors of apy 
ers, 44 Proctors for the Dioceſan Clergy (2 for 
each Diocels) ,and one Præcentor. Cowell's Inter- 
reter. 

CONVOLUTION, is a winding or turning 
Motion which is proper to the Trunks of ſome Plants, 
4 the Convo,vulc or Bindweeds, and to the Claſpers 
of Vines and of Briony ; and Dr. Grew thinks that 
all thoſe Plants whoſe Roots are rwiſted have 
ſuch a Convolution; and he afligns two great Effi- 

cent Cauſes of this winding Motion, the Sun and 
the Moon: Methinks 'rwere worth the while, as 
ts very caſy, ro try whether there be any ſuch 
Convolution or not in the Trunks of Plants, which 
may eaſily be done, as he hints, by tying a little Bit 
c Paper to any of the Branches which are exactly 
deut h, North, Sc. and then ſeeing whether it will 
change its Poſition ot not, in Reſpect of the Point 
che Compaſs. 
CONVOLVULUS : Sce Iliac Paſſion. 
CONIUS Fuſorius, is a fort of Crucible made 


and | to melr Iron or any other Metal. Blanchard. 


— 


CONUSANCE, the lame with Cegniſance. 

CONUSANT, in the Common Law, fignifics 

Knowing or Underſtanding ; as if the Son be Conu- 
ſant, and agrees to the Feoffment. Cook upon Lit- 
tleton, Fol. 159. b. 
CONVULSION, is a Motion whereby the 
Nerves, Muſcles and Members are contracted or 
remitred againft the Will, or without it, as in the 
Cramp, Epilepſy, Sc. Blanchard. 

CONVULSIVE Motions, are ſudden and fwitc 
Concuſſions or Shakings that ceaſe and retutn al- 
ternately. ; 

COOK-Room, in a Ship, is variouſly ſeared in 
ſome, and generally in great Ships it is in the Fore- 
Caſtle ; in ſome other Ships it is ſeated in the 
Hatch-way, upon the firſt Orlope; and for Ships of 
War (which are termed Men of War) it might 
moſt properly be there, in regard of Danger by 
Fire, and the freer Uſe of the Guns that lie in 
the Fore- Caſtle, eſpecially if this Cook-Room (as 
{ome conceive) may be contrived ro be moveable, 
and 1o in a Fight be ſtruck down into the Hold of 
the Ship. Bur after all, I cannot apprehend how 
it can be otherwile placed than in the Fore-Caſtle 
in great Ships, by reaſon of the Multitude of Men, 
which require, neceſſarily, the drefling of muck 
Meat, and as neceſſarily a large and private Room 
to dreſs it in. 

COPERCENERS, or Parceners, in Common 
Law, are ſuch as have equal Portions in the Inhe- 
ritance of their Anceſtors; and as Lzttleton in the 
Beginning of his Third Book, ſaith, Parceners be 
either by Law or by Cuſtom ; Parceners by Law are 
the Iſſue Female, which no Heir-Male being come 
in Equality ro the Lands of their Anceſtors, Par- 
ceners by Cuſtom, are thoſe that by Cuſtom of the 
Country challenge equal Parr in ſuch Lands; as 
in Kent, by the Cuſtom called Gavel-kind: This, 
amongſt the Feudiſis, is called Adequatio. 

COPERNICAN Syſtem, the ſame with the 
moſt Ancient or Pythagorean Syſtem of the World, 
which Copernicus revived ; and it is fince improy- 
ed, and now generally adhercd to by Aftronomers, 
and is as follows. 

1. The Sun is ſuppoſed to be placed in the Mid- 
dle, very near the Center of Gravity of the intire 
Syſtem, in the common Focus of every one of the 
Planetary Orbirs. | 

Next to him Mercury, in about three Month's 
Time, deſcribes his Ellipſis, and that ſo near, that 
we on the Earth rarely obtain a diſtin View of 
him. 

Next to Mercury is the Elliptick Orbit of Venus, 
whoſe Period is 7 Months r; and next to Venus 


our Earth, with its Attendant the Moon perform 


a joint Courſe, and meaſures out the Annual Pe- 
riod. 

Next to the Earth, Mars alone, without any 
viſible Guard or Satellite accompanying him, re- 
volves about the ſame Center in about two Ycat's 
Time. 

Next to Mars, tho at a mighty Diſtance from 
him, the largeſt of the Planets Jupiter, with his 
four remarkable Satellites, takes his Round in 12 
Years. 


And Laſtly, Saturn with his five little Moons 
about him, according to Caſſini, delcribes in 30 
Years time, the fartheſt and moſt remote Orbit; 
and compleats the intire Planetary Chorus, as the 
Figure repreſents, | 

Beſides the Planers, whoſe Orbits are nor very 
different from Circles, there are another Species of 
Bodies which are called Comets, revolving about 
the Sun in ſuch Ellipfis, as may pals almoſt for 
Parabola's,: they are ſo exceeding Eccentrical ; bur 
as regularly retaining their ſeveral Periods and Or- 
bits as the Planets themſelves, of which ſee Co- 


mets. 

COPHOSIS, 
chard. 

COPIA Libel: deliberando, is a Writ that lieth, 
in Caſe whena Man cannor ger the Copy of a Libel 
at the Hands of a Judge Ecclefiaſtical. 

COPOS, is a Wearineſs of the Body, when the 
Muſcles, or their Fibres rather, are loaden and ob- 
ſtructed with ſuch viſcous Humours, that they are 
rendred unfit for Motion, Blanchard. 

COPPEL., or Copple: See Cuppel. 

COPROCRITICA, are Medicines which 
purge away the Exctemem in the Guts. Blan- 
chard, f | 
COPULA, in Legick, is the Verb that connects 
any two Terms in an Affirmative or Negative 
Propoſition; as God is Good, where () is the Co- 
pula. Riches alone make not a Man Happy, where 
(make) is the Copula. 

COPULATIVE Propgſitions, are thoſe that in- 
dude ſeveral Subjects or ſeveral Attributes joyn'd 
together by an Affirmative or Negative Conjuncti- 


is a Deafneſs in the Ears. Blan- 


on; that is to ſay, and (not) or (neither : ) For (ms; 
ther) does the ſame thing as (and) in theſe forts of 
Propoſitions, for that (neither) fignifies (and) witha 
Negative, which falls upon the Verb, and not up- 
on the Union of the two Words which it joins; a 
if I ſhould ſay, That Knowledge and Riches dm! 
make a Man happy : Here I unite Knowledge and 
Riches, affirming of both that they don't make 5 
Man happy. | | 

| COPY-hold, is a Tenure for which the Tenant 
hath nothing ro ſhew bur the Copy of the Rl 
made by the Steward of the Lord's Court; for the 
Steward as he doth inroll and makeRemembrances 
of all other things done in the Lords Court; 6 
he doth alſo of ſuch Tenants as he admitteth 
into the Court, to any parcel of Land or Tene- 
ment belonging to the Mannor ; and the Tranſcryt 
of this is called The Copy of the Court Roll, which is 


own Evidence: This Tenure is call'd A Baſe T. 
nure, becauſe it holdeth at the Will of the Lord: 
It is wont to be called Tenure in Villanage by ſome, 
who alſo ſay, that Copy-hold is but a new Name, 
yet it is not ſimply at the Will of the Lord, but ac. 
cording to the Cuſtom of the Mannor : So that ifa 
Copy- holder break not the Cuſtom of the Mannor, 
and thereby forfeit his Tenure, he ſeemeth not ſ 
much to ſtand at the Lord's Curteſie for his Right, 
that he may be diſplaced hand over head at his plea- 
ſure. Theſe Cuſtoms of Mannors be infinite, V# 
rying in one Point or other almoſt in every {eve 
Mannor, 
Firſt, Some Copy-holds are fineable at WII, and 


| ſome certain: That which is fineab/e at wie 


all the Tenant raketh fiom him, and keeps as l 
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Lord taketh at his Pleaſure, but if it exceed two 
Years Revenue, the Chancery, King s-Bench, Com- 
mon-Pleas, or Exchequer, may reduce them to Rea- 
{on, That which is certain is a kind of Inheri- 
tance, and called in many places cy/tomary, be- 
cauſe che Tenant dying, and rhe Hold being void, 
the next of Blood, paying the cuſtomary Fine (as 
14. for an Acre, or ſuch like) may not be denied 
is Admiſſion. 

1 Some Copy- holders have, by Cuſtom, 
the Wood growing upon their own Land, which 
by Law they could nor have. 

Thirdly, Copy-holders, ſome be ſuch as hold by 
the Verge in ancient Demeſne ; and although they 
hold by Copy, yet are in Account a kind of Free- 
holders, for if ſuch a one commit Felony, the King 
hath Annum, Diem & Vaſtum, as in the Caſe of 
Free-hold, Some other hold by Common Tenure, 
called Meer Copy-hold, and they committing Felony, 
their Land eſcheateth to the Lord of the Mannor. 

COR, the Heart, is a fleſny fibrous Subſtance 
made up of ſeveral Muſc/es and Tendons ; it has 
two Auricles or Ears, and as many Ventricles : 
the Vena Cava, or great Vein, is fatten'd to the 

| Right Auricle, and the Pulmonary Vein to the Left; 
the Pulmonary Artery is joyn'd to the Right Ventri- 
cle, and the great Artery to the Left. It is cloath- 
ed with a little Membranous Bag, called the Pe- 
ricardium, Wherewith it 1s joyned to the Mediaſti- 
num, and the Diaphragm; irs Baſis is upwards, 
and Point downwards, and it is placed in the Mid- 
dle of the Cheſt amongſt the Lobes of the Lungs. 
Its Uſe is to receive and diſperſe the Blood to all 
Parts in the Body. The Baſe of the Heart is en- 
vitoned round with a Plexus of Veins and Arteries. 
Our Excellent Dr. Lower was the firſt that gave 
us the true Mechanical Structure of the Heart, and 
may a very good rational Account of irs Action: He ex- 
plains the Syſtole of the Heart, by the natural Me- 


_ thod of muſcular Contraction ; bur in order to ac- 
—Y count for its Diaſtole; he hath recourſe to a certain 
3 


nnaccountable Motion of Reſtitution, which ſeems 
de not to be ſo well grounded. : 
80 The Heart being a ſingle Muſcle without an 
Antagoniſt, appears to be of the Spincter kind ; and 
Borellus in his Oeconomia Animals, computes the 
dal Motive Power of a Man's Heart to be more than 
; that of a Weight of 3000 lb. The Obſtacles ro 


for ce i the Motion of the Blood through the Arteries, he 
1 judges equivalent to 18000 lb. 1. e. 6 times as 


much as the Power of the Heart: He eſtimates 


__ the Power of the Elaſtick Coat of the Arteries at 

0 45000 Ib, whoſe Adventitious Help to move the 
*. Blood being deducted, he leaves the Heart with 
wa” «a force bur of 3oco Ib, ro ſurmoumt a Reſiſtance 


of 135000 lb. that is, with 1 to move 45 ; and 
this mighty Power in the Heart he aſcribes to the 
Force of Percuſſion. Dr. Drake, in his Diſcourſe of 


1 the Motion of the Heart in Phil. Tranſact. N. 280. 
* ic. ſuppoſes that Reſpiration hath a great Influence to 
harifa aſſiſt it; and that even the Syſtole or Conſtrition of 
canagt the Heart is occaſioned in ſome meaſure by the 
"= © belp of the Diaphragm and Intercoſtal Muſcles, 
Riokr by whoſe Means the Blood hath a Paſſage opened 
| . for it into the Lungs, which denied would be an 
ws . buincible Obſtacle : And he thinks alſo that the 


dyſtole is furthered by the Situation and Capacity 


eve the Blood Veſſels of the Lungs, in the ſeveral 
. ad Times of the Elevation and Depreſſion ofthe Ribs; 
. rhe for by this Means a Patfage is opened ro the Blood 

Tod BY © flow from the Right Ventricle of the Heart to 


the Left rhro' the Lungs, to which it could not o- 
. therwiſe paſs, and the Oppoſition which the Blood 

— in that Ventric'e muſt otherwiſe have 
made to its Conſtriction, is taken off. And thus 
the Dr. with great probability, ſuppotes the Syſtole 

of the Heart to be much facilitated by the Action 

of the Thorax: But he ſaith, that neither the Dia- 
phragm nor Intercoſtal Muſcles can contribute a- 

ny thing towards the Diaſtole, the Cauſe of which, 

be it what it will, muſt be equal to that of the 

Heart, the Intercoſtal Muſcles, and the Diaphragm, 

to all which it acts as an Antagoniſt, dilating 
the Heart, as they conſtrict or cloſe it. The Dr. 

thinks ſuch a Power or Cauſe is not to be found 

any where in an Animal Body, and therefore it 

muſt be ſought without it; and he concludes that 

this Cauſe is the Weight of the incumbent Atmo- 

ſphere preſſing upon the Thorax and other parts cf 
the Body, which he proves from Mr. Boyles Expe- 

riments upon Animals in Vacuo, where, as ſoon as 
the Preſſure of the Incumbent Atmoſphere is re- 

moved, the Inrercoſtal Muſcles and Diaphragm 
are contracted, and the Ribs elevated in an In- 

ſtant, and cant by any power of the Will be made 
to ſubſide, till the Air is let in again to bear them 
forcibly down : And, as in the Elevation of the Co- 
ſie, the Blood is in a manner ſolicited by the Paſ- 
ſage now opened for it to flow into rhe Lungs ; 
ſo in the Depreſſion of them by the Subſidence of 
the Lungs, and the Contraction of the Blood Veſ- 
ſels (both which are conſequent thereupon ) the 
Blood is forcibly driven, as it wete by an Embo- 
lus, through the Pulmonary Vein into the Left 
Ventricle of the Heart; and that, together with 
rhe general Compreſſion of the whole Body, by the 
Weight ot the Atmoſphere, which ſurrounds and 
gravitates upon the whole Surface of it, is that 
Power which cauſes the Blood to mount in the 
Veins, after the force impreſs'd upon it by the 
Heart is broken and ſpent, and which is ſufficient 
to force the Heart from irs Natural State to Dilata- 
tion. And thus by the Contraction of the Heart 
(the proper Action of all Muſcles) and its Dilatation 
again this way, is the Circulation of the Blood ſet 
torward and kept going on. 

COR, is by the Boraniſts uſed to ſignfy the 
inward ſoft pithy and ſpongy part of any Tree or 
Plant, which they call alſo Medula and Matrix 
Arbor. | 

COR Caroli, an Extraconſtellated Star in the 
Northern Hemiſphere, ſituated between the Coma 
Berenices, and Vrſa major, fo called in Honour of 
King Charles, 

COR Hyare, a fix d Star of the firſt Magnitude 
in the Conſtellation of Hydra; its Longitude is 142 
deg. 49 min, Latitude 22 deg. 23 min. 

COR Leons : See Regulus or Baſilicus. 

CORACOBRACHIALIS, or Coracobrachiens,is 
a Muſcle ſo called from irs Origination and Inſer- 
tion: It ariſes partly fleſhy, and partly tendinous, 
from the Extremity of the Preceſſis Corachoides Sca- 
pule, and in its Deſcent ir betomes larger, ſtrictly. 
adhering to the Internal Tendinous Beginning of 
the Biceps, and parts from ir near irs Tendinous 
Inſertion at the Middle of the Internal Parr of the 
Os Humeri : Thro' this Muſcle paſſes a large Nerve, 
wherefore by ſome it is called Perforatus. When 
it acteth, the Arm is moved upwards, and turned 
ſomewhat obliquely outwards. | 
— CORACOHYOIDES, are Muſcles which pro- 


ceed from the Procels of the Shoulder-bone, call'd 
Ce Cera 
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Coracoides, and go on as far as the Bone Moides; 
their Uſe is to move obliquely downward. 

CORACOIDES, is the Proceſs of the Shoulder- 
blade, in form of a Beek. 

CORAM non Fudice, is a Term in the Com- 
mon Law, when a Cauſe is brought into a Court 
wherein the Judges have no Juriſdiction. 

CORBEILS, in Fortification, are little Baskets 
about a Foot and a half high, eight Inches broad 
at the Bottom, twelve at the Top; which being 
filled with Earth, are frequently ſer one againſt 
another upon the Parapet, or elſewhere, leaving 
certain Port-holes, from whence to fire upon rhe 
Enemy under Covert , without being ſeen by 
them. 

CORD, in Geometry : See Chord. 

CORDAGE ar Sea, ſignifies in general all the 
Ropes belonging to the Rigging of a Ship, 

CORDIALIA, are Medicines which are com- 
monly thought to ſtrengthen the Heart; but they 
only put the Blood into a fine gentle Fermentati- 
on, which corroborates and facilitates the Motion 
of the Heart. Blanchard. 


CORDON, in Fortification, is a Row of Stones 


made round on the outſide, and ſet between the 
Wall and the Fortreſs which lies in Talu, or a 
Slope, and the Paraper which ſtands perpendicu- 
lar after ſuch a manner, that this Difference may 
not be offenſive to the Sight; ſo that thoſe Cordons 


ſerve only as Ornaments ranging round about 


the Place; neither are they uſed but in Fortifica- 
tions made of Maſon's Work, the void Space be- 
ing filled up with pointed Stakes in thoſe that are 
raiſed with Earth. 

CORDS, in Muſick, properly ſignifies the 
Strings of a Harp, Violin, Lute, or any other 
Muſical Inſtrument : But the Term is allo appli- 
ed ro denore the Sounds which proceed from 
ſuch Inſtruments, even from thoſe that have no 


Strings. 

CORINTHIAN Order of Architecture, is fo 
called from Corinth, the Place of irs Invention, 
It obſerves the ſame Meaſure with the Jonick, 
and the Difference between them is chiefly in the 
Capital : See Order and Column, 

Vitruvius makes the Height of the Capital to be 
two Modules, and this he divides into ES parts, 
of which the firſt is for the Abacus, and the other 
lix downwards is for the Ornament. 

CORNACHINE Powder, the ſame with whar 
is ſometimes called the Earl of Warwick's Powder, 
and by Foreign Writers frequently Pulvs de tri- 
bus; it is a purging Powder made of equal parts 
of Antimonium Diaphoreticum, Diagridium, and 
Cream of Tartar. 

CORNEA Lune: See Lung Cornea, 

CORNEA Oculi Tunica, which is alſo called 
Sclerotes, and Dura, the hard Tunick, proceeds 
from a Tunick in the Brain called Dura Meninx ; 
it is pellucid forwards, that ir may tranſmir the 
viſible Species: Irs Sides are covered with the A 
bug ineous Tunick; inwardly it contains the Ague- 
ons Humour. 

CORNICHE, or as we pronounce it Corniſh, 
in Architecture, is the third and higheſt part of 
the Entablature, and is commonly uſed to ſignifie 
the uppermoſt Ornament of any Wainſcot, Sc. 
In reference to the Pillar, tis different according 
to the different Orders of Architecture. In the 


Tuſcan tis without Ornaments, and this Pillar of 


all others hath the leaſt Mouldings, "The Doricł 


is adorn'd with Dentils like the Tonic wht 
ſometimes hath its Mouldings — rag . = 
Corinthian Pillar hath of all others the moſt M 0 
dings, and thoſe very often cut with 2 
and ſometimes Dentils, The Compoſite hath u 
Dentilt and its Mouldings cut, with its Cha L 
or 8 under its Plat fond. I 

ULARIS Preceſſus : See Ano. 

CORNICULATE 8 Herbs Wm 
as after each Flower produce many diſtin 8 
horned Seed-pods ; which Seed-veſlels are _ 
Sili quæ: This kind is called alſo Multifiliqu 5 
ſuch as the Sedum or Sempervivum, Telephium Ar. 
Stellatum, Funcus Floridus, Helleborus Niger — 
xi nella, Aconitum ( or Napellus ) Aquilegiq Di 
phinum, Pæonia, Caltha Paluſtru, Althea Lutes & 

CORNISH Rig of a Gun, is the next from 5 
Muzzle Ring backwards: See Ordnance. 

CORNUA Uterz, are two lateral parts of 
Womb in ſome Brutes, as Cows, Harts „ 
Goats, Sc. yet ſome Authors have attributed ii 
lame parts to a Woman's Womb from ſomerkin 
which imitates them there; for at the Sides of bY 
Bottom of the Womb, there is a fort of Pn 
rance on both Sides, where the Vaſa Deferenti⸗ Ne 
inſerted ; yet a Woman's Womb is rarely B. | 
_ 383 in Brutes. ns 

DIO Habendo, is a Writ w 
exact a Corody of an Abby, or Religions He ? 

CORODY Habendo, in Common-Law 180 
fies a Sum of Money, or Allowance of Mex 
Drink, and Cloathing, due to the King from 1 
Abby, or other Houſe of Religion, whereof hes 
Founder, towards the reaſonable Suſtenence d. 
ſuch a one of his Servants, being put to bis Pf. 
on, as he thinketh good to beſtow it on. And the 
Difference between a Corody and a Per ſion ſeems 
to be, Thar a Corody is allowed towards the Mair. 
renance of any of the King's Servants that liveth 
in an Abby; a Peyſion is given to one of the King's 
Chaplains, for his berter Maintenance in the Kirg' 
Service, until he may be better provided of a Be- 
nefice, Ir appears in We. 2. Cap. 25. That an 
Aſſize ſhall lie for a Corody ; and in others, That 
Corodies belonged ſometimes to Biſhops from Mo- 
naſteries ; and alſo, That a Corody may be dueto 
a common Perſon, by Grant from one to another; 
or of common Right, to him that is a Founder df 
a Religions Houſe, nor holden in Franc-Almoint, 
for that Tenure was diſcharged of all Cerodies in 
it (elf, And a Corody is ſaid to be either certain 
or uncertain, and that it may be for Life, for 
Years in Tail, or in Fee. 

COROLLARY or Conſectary, is an uſeful Con- 
ſequence drawn from ſomething which hath been 
already advanced or demonſtrated as if from 
this, vix. That a Trigngle which has two equal ſide 
has alſo two Angles equal ; you ſhould draw this 
Conſequence, That 4 Triangle which has the thre 
Sides equal, has alſo its three Angles equal, 

CORONA, in Architecture, is properly the 
flat and moſt advanced part of the Cornice, cal 
led by the French Larmeir, and by us the Drif, 
becaule ir defends the reſt ot the Work from Wind 
and Weather; but ir is often taken by Vitruvii 
for the whole Cornice, 

Corona, or the Flat-Crown, is alſo a patticulat 
Member in the Dorick Gate, made by to extra- 
ordinary an Enlargement of the Larmier or Di 
that it hath ſix times more breadth than Proje- 
cure. This fort of Corona is no where found a. 
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mon gt the Ancients, except only in the Writings 
of Vitruviis. Toy 

CORONA Boreali, or the Northern Garland, 
Conſtellation in the Northern Hemiſphere, con- 
gtting of about 20 Stars. 

CORONA Meridicnaln, a Southern Conſtella- 
tion conſiſting of 13 Stars, | 

CORONALE : See Fronts. 

CORONALIS Sutura, is a Cleft in the Head 
made like a Comb, and joins as if the Teeth of 
two Saws were cloſely compacted into one ano- 
ther: It is placed in the upper Part of the Skull 
from one Temple to another, and is circumſcribd 
with the Bones of the Forehead, and that parti- 
cularly called Bregma ; inthe Middle whereof the 
Suture, {tiled Sagittaln, is terminated. 

CORONARIA Vaſa, are the Veins and Arte- 
ries which ſurround the Heart to nouriſh it: They 
ariſe out of the Horta before it comes out of the 
pericardium; they incompals the Baſis of the 
Heart like a Garland; in their Circuit ſend dowr. 
divers Twigs length-ways of the Heart, and when 
they have incompaſſed the Baſis and meet, they in- 
oſculate with one another, but nor with the Veins, 


CORCNATORE Eligendo, is a Writ which, 


after the Dearth or Ditcharge of any Coroner, is di- 


rected ro the Sheriff out of the Chancery, to call 
together the Free-holders of the County for the 
choice of another Coroner z and to certify into the 
Chancery both the Election and Name of the Party 
elected, and to give him his Oath, 

COR ONE, is an Acute Proceſs of the lower 
ſaw-bone, from its Likeneſs to the Beck of a Ru- 
ven called Roftri forms, in the Form of a Beek. 

CORONER, is an ancient Officer of this Land, 
ſo called, becauſe he dealeth wholly for the King 

and Crown : There be four of them commonly in 
every County, and they are choſen by the Free- 
holders of the ſame upon Wrir, and not by Patent. 
His Office eſpecially concernerh Pleas of the Crown. 
There be allo certain ſpecial Coroners within divers 
Liberties, as well as thoſe ordinary Officers in eve- 
ry County; as the Coroner of the Verge, which is a 
certain Compaſs about the King's Court: And 
there are certain Charters belonging to Colleges 
and other Corporations, whereby they are licen- 
ced to appoint their Coroner within their own Pre- 
CINCTS, 

CORPORA Caverniſa Pens (by D'Graadf cal- 
led Nervoſa, and by others Nervea Spongioſa) are 
two Capſule or oblong Folliculi, fenced every where 
without with a thick Membrane: They ſpring 
with rwo diſtinct Originals from the lower Side of 
the Oſſa Pubx, whence ſtretching forwards, they 

meet one another, leaving an Interſtice before their 
Conjunction, in which the Urethra is conveyed : 
Where they leave the Ofſa Pubs they are each co- 
vered with a Membrane, ard afterwards joined 
to cach other by the Intervention of a Septum In- 
termedium, which, the nearer it comes to the Glans, 
is the more diminiſhed. 

CORPORA Olivaria: Sec Olivaria-Corpora. 

CORPORA Pyramidalia, are Protuberances of 
the under Part of the Brain; they are in Length of 

about an Inch. 

CORPORA Srrzata, are Protuberances upon the 
Crura Medullæ Oblongate. 

CORPORAL, is an inferior Officer in a Foot 
Company, who hath charge over one of the Divi- 
ons; places and relieves 1 and keeps good 
Order in the Corps de Garde : He receives the Nord 


of the Interior Rounds that paſs by his Corps de 
Garde. 

CORPORATION, is a Body Politick autho- 
riled by the King's Chatter, being of Capacity to 
rake and grant, having a Common Seal, Ec. 
Theſe are conſtituted either by Preſcriprion, by Let- 
ters Patent, or by Act of Parliament, and are ci- 
ther Spiritual or Temporal. | 

CORPOREITY, the School Term for the 
Nature of a Body. 

CORPS de Garde, is a Poſt in an Army ſome 
times under Covert, ſometimts in the open Air, to 
receive a Number of Men who are relieved from 
time to time to watch in their Turns for the Secu- 
rity of ſome more conſiderable Poſt ; and it often 
alſo is taken for the Men thus watching, who art 
called the Corps de Garde, 

CORPUS cum Cauſa, is a Writ iſſuing out of 
the Chancery, to remove both the Body and the 
Record touching the Cauſe of any Man lying in 
Execution upon a Judgment for Debr, into the 
King's Bench, Sc. there to lie till he have ſatisfi- 
ed the Judgment, 

CORPUS Calleſum, is the upper Part or Cover- 
ing of a Space made by the joining together of the 
Right and Left Side of the internal Subſtance of 
the Brain. This Space forms the three Ventricles 
or Foromen Ovale, and its Bottom is the Internal 
Subſtance of the two Sides of the Cerebrum gather'd 
as it were into two Bundles, and ate called che 
Crura of the Medulla Oblongata. 

CORPUS Glanduloſum, the ſame with the Pro- 


ſtata. 


CORPUSCLES, in Natural Philoſophy, ſigni- 
fy the Minute Parts, or Particles, or Phyſical A- 
roms of a Body; and by this Word is not meant 
Elementary Parts, nor the Hypoſtatical Principle: 
of the Chymiſts, but ſuch Particles, whether of a 
{imple or compounded Nature, whoſe Parts will 
not be diſſolved, disjoined or diſſipated by ordinary 
Degrees of Hear. | 

And that way of Philoſophizing which endea- 


yours to explain things, and to give an Account of 


the Phenomena of Nature by the Motion, Figure, 
Reſt, Poſition, &c. of Corpuſcles or Minute Par- 
ticles of Matter, is by the Honourable Mr. Boyle 
called very properly the 

CORPUSCULAR Philoſophy ; which was ſo 
very Ancient, that both before Epicurus and De- 
mocritus, and even before Leucippus taught in 
Greece, there was a Phænecian Philoſopher that ex- 
plained Natural Phenomena by the Motions and 
Aﬀections of the Minute Corpuſcles of Matter, as 
vety old Writers inform us ; and therefore this 
kind of Philoſophy ſhould rather be called Phænici- 
at: than Epicurean, 

The chief Principles of the Mechanical Hypotheſis 
or Corpuſcular Philoſophy, Mr. Boyle ſums up in thele 
Particulars ; 

1. They ſuppoſe that there is but one Catholick 
or Univerſal Marter, which is an extended, im- 
penetrable and diviſible Subſtance common to all 
Bodies, and capable of all Forms. 

2, That this Matter, in order to fotm the vaſt 
Variety of Natural Bodies, muſt have Moron in 
ſome or all its deſignable Parts; and that this Mo- 
tion was given to Matter by God the Creator ot all 
things, and has all manner of Directions and Ten- 
dencies. | 

3. Matter muſt allo actually be divided into 
Parts, and each of theſe Primitive Particles, Frag- 
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ments or Atoms of Matter muſt have its proper 
Magnitude or Size, as allo its peculiar Figure and 
Shape. 

4. They ſuppoſe alſo, that theſe differently ſiz d 
and ſhap'd Particles may have as different Orders 
and Poſitions, Situations or Poſtures, from whence 
, Variety may ariſe in the Compoſition of Bo- 

ies. 


CORRECTOR of the Staple, is a Clerk be- 
longing to the Staple that Writeth and Recordeth 
the Bargains of Merchants made there. 

CORRIDOR, in Fortification, is the Covert- 
way lying round about the whole Compaſs of the 
Fortifications of a Place, between the Outſide of 
the Moat and the Palliſados. 

CORROSIBILITY, is the Power of being cor- 
roded, eaten or diſſolved by any Correſive Menſtru- 
um or Liquor; and the Honourable Mr. Boyle 
reckons theſe Qualifications neceſſary to render 
any Body Corroſible. 

1. Thar it be furniſhed with Pores of ſuch a 
Bignels and Figure, that the Corpuſcles of the Men- 
ftruum or Solvent may enter them, and yet not be 
much agitated in them, without alſo giving brisk 
Knocks or Shakes to the ſolid Parts which conſti- 
tute the Pores or Cavities : For ſometimes, though 
the Pores of a Body may be large enough to let in 
ſome groſs Corpulcles, yet if theſe, for want of 
Solidity or Rigidity, are too flexible, or are of an 
Incongruous Figure to thoſe Pores, a Diſſolution 
may not enſue ; as it happens when pure Spirit of 
Wine is in the cold pur upon Salt of Tartar ; or 
when Aqua Forts is put upon powdered Sul- 

hur. 
: 2. Thar its conſiſtent Corpuſcles be of ſuch a 
Bulk and Solidity as doth not incapacitate them 
from being diſ-joined by the Action of the inſinua- 
ting Corpuſcles of the Menſtruum. 

3. That the Coheſion of the Parts of the Corro- 
dible Body be nor ſo ſtrict, as that they are not ſe- 
parable by the Action of the Diſſolvent. 

CORROSIO Chymics, is a Diſſolution of mix- 
ed Bodies by Correſive Menſtruums. 

CORROSIVE Medicine, is one that has a Pow- 
er of Corroding, as Lime, Laps Infernals, and o- 
ther Caureries. | | 

CORROSIVENESS, is the Quality that ſome 
Liquors which are called Menſtruums have of diſ- 
ſolving or corroding Bodies. | 

And the Attributes or Qualifications which ſeem 
proper to render any Liquor Correfive, Mr. Boyle, 
in his Mechanical Original of this Quality, rec- 
kons to be ſuch as theſe: | 

1. That the Menſtruum or diſſolving Liquor con- 
fiſt of, or abound with ſuch Particles as are not 
too big to get in at the Pores or Commiſſures of 
the Body to be diſſolved; nor yet ſo ſmall, as rea- 
dily to paſs chrough them, as the Rays of Light 
do through Glaſs ; nor muſt they be unable, by 
reaſon of their great Slenderneſs and Flexibility, 
to disjoin the Parts they invade. 

2. Thar theſe Corpulcles be of a Shape fitting 
© inſinuate themſelves more or leſs into the Com- 
miſſures or Pores of the Body, in order to diſſoci- 
ate irs ſolid Parts. 

3- That theſe Particles have alſo a competent 
degree of Solidity, 1n order to dis join the Particles 
of che Body to be diſſolved: And this Solidity dif- 
fers much from the Bulk of the Corpuſcles mention- 
ed in the firſt Requiſite; for one thing may be much 
more ſolid than another, tho it have, as to Bulk, 


the lame Dimentions : Thus the Stalk of a 5. 
may be as big as a ſmall Iron or a Steel Rad in 
che Latter is much ſolider than the Former. * 
4. That the Particles of the Menſtruum be Aoil. 
and advantaged for Motion, in reſpect of their gios 
or their Smallnels, or their Fitneſs, to hay 115 
Action befriended by the Preſſure of the — 
ſphere, which may help to drive them int "= 
Pores of Bodies, or by he Agitation which 2 
— (gy ee be fitted to receive in — 
ores by the Tranſcurſi 
n Marr ion of ſome ſubtile Ether, 
ORRODENTIA : Correding thi : 
which eat up and conſume mand Fleſh an 
their ſharp Particles. Blanchard. "0 
CORRUGANT Maſcles, according to ſome 
are thoſe that help to knit the Brows when of 
Toms 4 ue they * to be only a Part ot py 
rontal Muſcles that have their Ft ing 
_—_ 4-44 FN er obliquely. TOP n 
GATOR Supercilii, i 
miſts reckoned as a Muſcle of the | be nay help 
ing to knit them when we frown ; bur it ſeems f. 
be only a Parr of the Frontal Muſcles, havin R. 
bres in this Place a little obliquely. : OY 
CORRUPTION, is the Deftruction Extindi 
on, or, at leaſt, the Ceſſation, for a Time of te 
proper Mode of Exiſtence of any Natural Bod N 
For whenever any Body loſes all, or any of tk 
Accidents which are eſſentially neceſſary to the 
conſtituting ir of ſuch a kind, ir is then ſaid to i 
corrupted or deſtroyed, and loſes irs former Der. 
mination, being not now a Body of the Kind i: 
was before. Bur, as in Generation, nothing Sab. 
ftantial is produced, fo here nothing Subſtantial i 
loſt or deſtroyed, but only that Modification of the 
Body which was its Form, and made it be of ſuch 
* CORTICAL 
Part of the Brain, is 
Subſtance of the Brain, full of W- 
Meanders in the Outſide; it is covered with a 
thin Skin, and is of an Aſh-griſly Colour, bein 
as Malpighius faith, only an Heap of little Ou 
Glands, and full of little Veſſels; inwardly the 
Medullary Subſtance is next to it. Its Ute is thought 
by ſome to be for the generating Animal Spirits 
from the Blood, and hence they are conveyed by 
the Medullary Subſtance to the Nerves. and diftr- 
—_ through 32 Body: And the Seat af 
e Memory a eep 1 
roms y ep is placed there by many A- 
ORTIN, in Fort:fication, ſięni 
Diſtance between the Flanks of beo Ba : 
CORUSCATION or Flgſhing, is (by the 
Cartefians) an Exhalation ſpread under a Cloud, 
which ruſhing downwards is ſet on Fire and 
flaſheth. 
CORVUS, a Southern Conſtellation in the Hea- ons! 
vens, conſiſting of ſeven Stars. os 
CORYMBUS, in general, ſigniſies the Top 0: dune 
any thing; but amang the old Writers about er hci 
Plants, Corymbz were the Bunches or Cluſters of J. (08 
vy Berries: Some allo call the Top of the Stalk i Nd ſof 
a Plant, when tis ſo ſubdivided and adorned with Wſtelps : 
Flowers or Fruits that its makes a round Spherical = 
Figure, by this Name Corymbus, as the Tops d C0: 
Lecks, Onions, and of the Sambucus Aquatica, ine in 
Sc. and others confound the Word with Umnbels, Wi (iq 
which expreſſes the Flowry Top of ſuch Plants ® {With th 
have their Branches and Flowers ſpread round into where 
the Form of hat our Women now call anUmbre's 1 
| B 
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were n 
tom, { 
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at our Modern Botaniſts it is uſed for a 
bu 2 diſcous Flower, whoſe Seeds are not 
Pappous, or do not fly away in Down; ſuch are 
Ile the Flowers of Daiſies, Corn-Mar gold, Sc. and 
we, therefore the Accurate Botaniſt Mr, Ray makes one 
bei large Genus of Plants to be ſuch as have a com- 
mo- 
the Wings to carry off their Seeds, and theſe he pro- 
— perly calls 
dle ” * 
ere. Cormbifenons Plants; and theſe he diſtinguiſnes 
into, 
lng 
With t. Such as have a Radiate Flower, as the Flos 
Soli, Calendula, Caltha, Flos Africanus, Chry- 
ome, ſanthemum Sagetum, Buthphalmum, Ptarmica, 
| One Alſinthium Umbelliferum, ' Millefolium, Belli 
the Major & Minor, Parthenium, Chumæmelum, 
8 in Sc. 


>. Such as have a Naked Flower, as the Abro- 


help. tanum Femina, Eupatorium Caunabinum fe- 
ms tg mina, Coſtus Hortorum, Ageratum, Abſinthium, 
ö Fe Artimeſia, c. 

inch. To which he adds ſuch as he calls 

of the 


3ody : Corymbifers Aﬀenes, i. e. ſuch Plants as ſeem a- 
tnole kin 5 h Kind, as Scabicſa, 
0 the Dypſacus, Carduus, Spherocephalus, Eryngium, 
[0 be S c. 


ind it CORYPHE, is the Crown of the Head ; alſo 

g S. che interior Extremity of the Fingers near the 

tial b Nails. Blanchard, : 

of the CORYZA or Gravedo, is a Defluxion of a 

| uch ſharp Salt and thick Humour into the Mouth, 
Lungs and Noſtrils from the Ventricles of the 

wad Brain by the Olfactory Nerves; for when it 


's and grows thick, it can neither be Percolated by the 
vith a NReins, nor paſs from the Pituitary Glandule through 
being, me Infundibulum into the Veins, and therefore it 
e Oval Wkictils into the Noſtrils by the aforeſaid Nerves, 
ly the lane hard. 

hought CO-SECANT, is the Secant of an Arch which 


z the Complement of another to 9. 5 
C0 E, is the Right Sint of an Arch, which 
the Complement of another to go Degrees. 
COSENAGE, or Cognatzone, is a Writ that lies 


meſne, as of Fee, at the Day of his Death, of cer- 
uin Lands and Tenements, and dieth, and then 
Stranger entreth and abateth; for then ſhall 
tis Heir have this Writ of Coſenage. 
COSHERING, in the Feudal Laws; as there 
were many Privileges inherent by Right and Cu- 
tom, ſo were there ſeveral then grievous Exacti- 
ons impoſed by the Lords, by a ſort of Preroga- 
tire or Seignioral Authority, as to lie and feaſt 


> Top d Huemſelves and their Followers (called Coſhering) 
about Wit their Tenant's Houſes. 
ers of J. COSMETICKS, are Medicines which whiten 
Sralk of Ned (often the Skin, or, in general, any thing that 
ed with telps to promote the External Beauty or good Ap- 
;pherical farance of rhe Perſon that uſeth it. 


Tops of 
qudt ica, 
Vmbell, 


COSMICAL, a Term in Aſtronomy, expreſ- 
line one of the Poetical Riſings of a Star; for a Star 
8 aid to viſe Cofonically, when it riſes together 


plants * vch the Sun, or with that Degree of the Ecliprick, 

und into wherein the Sun then abides; and the Coſmical 

. tiny is when a Star ſets or goes down in the 
But 


Vet, at the ſame time as the Sun riſes in the 


| Eaſt. 


COSMOGRAPHY , is a Deſcription of all the 
ſeveral Parts of the viſible World, delineating them 
according to their Number, Pofitions, Motions, 
Magnitudes, Figures, and their other Properties. 


4 diſcous Flower, but without any downy | The Two Parts of which are Aſtronomy and Geo- 


| graphy. 


| 


| 


where the great Grandfather is ſeized in his De- 


| 


COSSE and Cofſick, the old Word for Algebra. 

COST, (in the Plural Number Cotizes) a Term 
in Heraldry, ſignify ing a Fourth Part of a Bend. 

COS TE, the Ribs, are thoſe Bones which, with 
other Parts, makes the Cheſt or Thorax ; Backward 
they are connected with the Vertebres of the Back ; 
Forward with the Cartilages of the Breaſt Bone : 
They are Twelve in number on each Side, the Se- 
ven upper are called Coſte Vere, True, becauſe their 
Carrilaginous Ends are received into the Sinus of 
the Sternum; the Five lower Spurious, becauſe they 
are ſhorter and ſofter ; the broader Part of the 
Rib is called Palmula, the ſtraighter towards the 
Vertebres, Remulus, The Ribs are crooked like the 
Segments of Circles, and grow flat and broad as 
they approach the Sternum, but nearer the Verte- 
bre they are rounder and thicker, and at thoſe Ends 
have each a round Head, which being covered with 
a Carrilage, is received into the Sinus in the Body 
of each Vertebra; and at the Neck of each Head 
there is a ſmall Tubercle, which is alſo received 
into the Sinus of the Tranſverſe Proceſſes of the 
Vertebræ; and as they are thus articulated, the 
Ribs make an Acute Angle with the lower Verte- 
bra, Each one hath a ſmall Canal or Sinus run- 
ning along the under Side, in which lies a Nerve, 
Vein and Artery : Their Extremities, which are 
faſtenec to the Sternum, are Cartilaginous, and the 
Cartilages make an Obtuſe Angle with the Bony 
Part of the Rib. Theſe Cartilages are harder in 
Women than Men, that they may the better ſu- 
ſtain the Weight of the Breaſts, 

Dr. Reil obſerves very well in his Anatomy, P. 
227, That if the Ribs had been articulated with 
the Bodies of the V#rtebre at Right Angles, the 
Cavities of the Thorax could never have been en- 
larged in breathing: If each Rib had been a rigid 
Bone articulated at both Ends to two fix d Points, 
the whole Cheſt had been immoveable. If the 
Ribs had not been articulated to the Tranſverſe 
Proceſſes of the Vertebræ, the Sternum could nor 
have been thruſt out to that Degree it is now, nor 
the Cavity of the Thorax increaſed ſo much as is 
requiſite in Inſpiration; for when the Ribs are 
pulld up by the Intercoſtal Muſcles, the Angle 
which the Cartilages at the Sternum make with 


the Bony Fart of the Rib muſt be increaſed, and 


conſequently its Subtenſe, or the Diſtance between 
the Sternum and the Tranſverſe Proceſſes lengthen- 
ed; Now becauſe the Rib can't move beyond the 
Tranſverſe Proceſs, on the account of its being ar- 
ticulated with it, therefore the Sternum muſt ei- 
ther be rhruſt to the other Side, or elſe ourwards : 
It cannot move tothe other Side becauſe of an e- 
qual Preſſute upon the ſame Account there, and 
therefore tis thruſt ourwards, or the Diſtance 
between the Sternum and the Vertebre is increaC. 
ed: The laſt Ribs, which do nor reach the Srer- 
num, and conſequently conduce nothing to this 
Action, are not articulated with the Tranſverſe 
Proceſſes. | 

If we ſuppoſe the Cavity of the Thorax to be 
half a Sphereid. whoſe Semi-Axg is equal to the 


Height 
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Height of the Thorax, or about 15 Inches, and the 
Diameter of its greateſt Circle 12 Inches, then the 
Cavity of the Thorax will contain about 1130 Cu- 
bick Inches; but in an ealy Inſpiration the Ster- 
num is raiſed ½ of an Inch (as I am aſſured by 
an exact Experiment) and therefore on that Ac- 
count the Thorax is inlarged to the Capacity of 
1150 Cubick Inches. To this, if we add the 
Space which the Diaphragm leaves, which is the 


Segment of a Sphere whoſe Diameter is about 15 


Inches, and the Solidity of that Segment 183 In- 
ches, we ſhall have 22 Inches more, if the Dia- 
phragm deſcends but one Inch; but if it deſcends 
an Inch and , it then leaves room for 32 Inches 
of Air more to enter; and if it deſcends two In- 
ches, the Cavity of the Thorax will be increaſed 
on the Account of the Motion of the Diaphragm 
alone to 36 Inches; ſo that in the leaſt Inſpirati- 
on which we can fairly ſuppoſe, rhe Lungs are 
diſtended with 42 Inches of Air, and ſometimes 
may receive above 70 or 100, 

CO-TANGENT, is the Tangent of an Arch, 

which is the Complement of another to 90 De- 
rees, 

» COTYLE, the ſame with Acetabulum, is the 

Cavity of the Huckle Bone, which is appointed 

to receive the Head of the Thigh Bone. 

COTYLEDON, the ſame with Coyle. 

- COTYLEDONES, or Acetabula Uterina, are 
Glandules diſperſed up and down the uttermoſt 
Membrane inveſting the Fætus, called Chorion, 
which ſeparate the Nutritious Juice from the 
Womb to nouriſh the Fetus ; but this is found on- 
ly in ſome Animals; the Placenta in the Womb 
{upplies their Place in Women: The gaping mecet- 
ing of the Veins in the Womb alſo are called Co- 
tyledones and Acetabulg : Theſe Glandules are fo 
called from the Reſemblance they bear ro the 
Leaves of the Herb Pennywort, in Latin Cotyledon. 

COUCHANT, the Term in Heraldry for a 
Lion born in any Coat of Arms, lying on his Bel- 
ly, but with his Head erect. 

COVENANT, is the Conſent of two or more 
to one thing, to do or give ſomewhat, Covenant 
is either in Law or in Fact; A Covenant in Law, is 
chat which the Law intendeth to be made, though 
in Words not to be expreſſed, as if the Leſſee do 
demiſe or grant, Sc. to the Leſſor for a certain 
Term, the Law intendeth a Covenant on the Leſ- 
ſor's Part, that the Leſſee ſhall quietly enjoy his 
Leaſe for his Term againſt all Incumbrances. 

Covenant in Fact, is that which is expreſly agreed 
between the Parties. There is alſo a Covenant 
Real, and a Covenant meerly Perſonal; A Covenant 
Real is whereby a Man tieth himſelf to pals a thing 
Real, as Lands or Tenements, as a Covenant to 
levy a Fine or Land, Sc. A Covenant meer) Per- 
ſonal, of the other Side, is where a Man covenaut- 
eth with another by Deed ro build him a Houſe, 
or any other thing, or to ſerve him, or to infeoff 


him, Sc. 

COVENANT is alſo the Name of a Writ : See 
Convention. 

CO-VERSED Sine, is the remaining Part of 
the Diameter of a Circle, after the Verſed Sine is 
taken from it. 

COVERTURE, in Law, is particularly ap- 
plied to rhe Eſtate and Condition of a married 
Woman, who, by the Laws of our Realm, is ſub 
poteſtate viri, and therefore diſabled ro make Bar- 
gains with any, fo the Prejudice of her Self or her 


* 


hath a Paraper raiſed on a Level, together with 


Husband, without his Aſſent and Privity, or ;: 
leaſt without his Allowance and Confirmatic 1 
and if the Husband alien the Wife's Lands * ; 
ing the Marriage, ſhe cannot gain-ſay it during 
his Life. Z 
COVERT-WAY, in Fortification, is a 8 
of Ground level wich the Field, on the Edge of dt 
Ditch three or four Fathom broad, ranging 3 
round the Half- Moons and other Works toward 
the Country: It is otherwiſe called Corridor, and 


its Banquets and Glacy, which from the Height af 
the Paraper ought to follow the Parapet of t 
Place till it is inſenſibly loſt in the Field: It hat 
alſo a Foot Bank, One ol the greateſt Difficultic 
in a Siege is to make a Lodgment on the Coyer. 
way, becauſe uſually the Beſieged Palliſade it % 
long the Middle, and undermine ir on all Sides: 
This is ſometimes called, and that commonly the 
Counterſcarp, becauſe tis on the Edge of it. 

COVINE, (in Law) is a deceitful Aſſent 9. 
Agreement berween two or more, to the Preju 
dice of one another. 

COUNT, (in Law) fignifies as much as the 
Original Declaration in a Proceſs, though more 
uſed in Real than in Perſonal Actions, as Deck. 
ration is more Is to Perſonal than Real. 

COUNT- EEL, is a Wheel in the ſtriking 
Part of a Clock, moving round once in 12 or 2 
Hours: Ir is by ſome called the Locking Wheel, be. 
cauſe it hath commonly 11 Notches in it at une. 
qual Diftances from one another, in order to make 
the Clock ſtrike 1, 2, 3, 4, Oc. tis driven round 
by the Pinion of Report, | 

COUNTER-APPROACHES, in Fortifcai. 
on, are Works made by the Beſieged to hinder the 
Approach of the Enemy; and when they deſign 
to attack them in Form, | | 


COUNTER-BATTERY is one raiſed to A 
againſt anorher, 

COUNTER;BREAST-WORK, a Term i 
Fortification, the ſame with Falſe Bray. 

COUNTER-CHANGED, is a Term in He: 
raldry, when there is a mutual changing of thi 
Colours of the Field and Charge 
in an Eſcutcheon, by Reaſon of 
one or more Lines of Partition, 
Thus in the Coat of the Famous 
Chaucer, he beareth Party per 
Pale, * and Gules, a Bend 
Counter-changed, i. e. that Part of 
the Bend which is in that Side of 
the Eſcutcheon which is Argent, 
is Gules, and that Part of it which is in the othe 
Side, is Agent. 

COUNTER-COMPONED, the Herald: 
Term for a Bordure, or any Ordinary which hath 
two Rows only of Checkers of two different Co: 
lours ; but when it hath three or more, they cal 
it Check y, 

COUNTER-FORTS, are certain Pillars aud 
Parts of the Walls of a Place, diſtant from 15 © 
20 Foot one from another, which arc advanced 
as much as is poſſible in the Ground, and join 
to the Height of the Cordon by Vaults to ſupp 
the Way of the Rounds and Part of the Rampa"t; 
as alſo to fortify the Wall, and ſtrengthen the 
Ground ; nevertheleſs they are not at pretent mu 
uled, except in large Fortifications. | 

COUNT ER-FUGUE, in Muſick, is when the 
Fugues proceed contrary to one another. COUN 


ES 


cou 


* 


cou 


COUNTER-GU ARDS, or Envelopes, in For- 
rification, ate large Heaps of Earth in Form of a 
Parapet, raiſed above the Moat before the Faces 
and the Point of the Baſtion to preſerve them ; and 
then they conſiſt of two Faces, making an Angle 
Caliant, and parallel with the Faces of the Baſtion, 


che Baſtion, they are ſhaped like a Demi- Baſtion, 
with a Paraper on the Face and Capita}, but none 
on the Flank, which muſt lie open and be expoſed 
to the Fire of the Place; but there are few Places 
now Fortified after this Manner, by reaſon of the 
exceſſive Charge it requires. : 
COUNTERMAND, is where a thing former- 
y executed, is afterwards, by ſome Acts or Cere- 
mony, made void by the Party that had firft done 


"COUNTER-MARCH, in the Art of War, 

fignifies changing the Face or the Wings of a Bat- 

talzon, and this is done either by Files or by 
h5. 

VCOUNTER-MARCH by Files, is when thoſe 


if they are deſigned to cover one of the Faces of 


Head, or next the Campaign : The Sides of this 
Counter Swallow's Tail are not ſo well flank'd from 
the Place as thoſe of the true Swallow's Tail, and 
therefore 'ris not ſo good. | 

COUNTER-TENOR, one of the mcan or 
middle Parts of Muſick, ſo called as it were oppo- 
fite ro the Tenor, | 

COUNTER-TRIPPING ; when two Staggs; 
or other Beaſts, are born in a Coat of Arms trip- 
ping, i. e. in a walking Poſture, and the Head 
of one is to the Tail of the other, the Heralds ſay 
they are Counter-Tripping. 

COUNTERS, are Tivo Parts of a Ship ; the 
upper Counter is reckoned from the Gallery to the 
lower Part of the ſtraight Piece of the Stern : Ihe 
lower Counter is between the Tranſom and low 
Parr of the Gallery. 

COUNTING-HOUSE, in the King's Houl- 
hold : See Green Cloth. 

COUNTY-COURT, is a Court held every 
Month by the Sherif, or his Deputy the Under 


Sheriff. 


Men that are in the Front of the Battalion go into | COUPED, is the Herald's Word for any thing 


the Rear. | in an Eſcutcheon which is born cut clear and even- 
Deck COUNTER-MARCH by Ranks, is when the ly off, in oppoſition to its being torn off, which 
"== Wings or Flanks of the Battalion change Ground they call Eraſed: Thus the Arms of Ulfter which 
ik with one another. all Baroners carry, is a Dexter Hand Couped or cut 
mY CGUNTER-MINE, in Fortifcation, is a Sub- off at the Wriſt: 
2 terraneous Paſſage made by the Beſieged in ſearch COUPLE Cloſe, a Term in Heraldry, ſignify- 
I of the Enemy's Mine, to give Air thereto, to take | ing the 4th Part of a Chevron: Theſe are never 
"I away the Powder, or by any other Means to fru- | born bur in Pairs, except a Chevron be between 


ſtrate the Effect of it, though it ſhould even happen 
to be fired by the Aſſailants. 

COUNTER- PART, a Term in Muſick, only 
denoring one Part to be oppoſite to another; as the 
Baſe is {aid to be the Counter. part of the Treble. 

COUNTER-PASSANT, when two Lions are 
born in a Coat of Arms, and one appears to be 
E paſſing or walking quite the contrary way with the 
other, the Heralds call it by this Term Counter- 
Paſſant. : 

COUNTER-PLEA, in Common Law, ſigni- 
fies that which the Demandant alledgeth againſt a 
Tenant in Courteſy or in Dower, who prayeth in 
Aid of the King; or him who hath the Reverſion 
for his better Defence. 

COUNTER-POINT, in Muſick, is a Term 
whereby is underſtood rhe old Manner of compo- 
ſir g Parts, before Notes of different Meaſure were 
myented; which was to ſer Pricks or Points one 
againſt another to denote the ſeveral Concords ; 
the Length or Meaſure of which Points was ſung 
according to the Quantity of the Wards or Sylla- 
bles whereto they are apply'd ; ſo that in regard 
that in compoſing our Deſcant we ſet Note againſt 
Note, as the Ancients did Point againſt Point; 
the Term Counter-point is ſtill retained in thele 
Compoſirions. 

COUNTER-SAILIENT, is when two Beaſts 
are born in a Coat of Arms in a Poſture of leaping 
from each other directly the contrary way. 

COUNTERSCARP, in Fortification, is that 
vide of the Ditch which is next the Camp, or pro- 
perly the Talus that ſupports the Earth of the Co- 
vert-way 3 although by this Term is often under- 
ſtood the whole Covert-way, with its Parapet and 

Clach; and ſo it is to be underſtood . when tis 
laid, The Enemy lodged themſelves on the Counterſcarp, 

COUNTER Swallow's Tail, is an Out-work in 
Fortification, in the Form of a fingle Tenaile, wi- 
der next the Place, , e. at the Gorge, than at the 


them, ſaith Guillim, but Bloom gives us an Inſtance 
to the contrary. 

COURSE, in Navigation, is that Point of the 
Compaſs or Coaſt of the Horizon on which the 


Ship is to be ſteered from Place to Place; or rather 


the Angle between the Rumb-Line and the Me- 
ridian. 

COURSES, in a Ship, are ker Main-/ail and 
Fore-/ail ; when ſhe fails under them only without 
lacing on any Bonnets, they ſay then ſhe goes under 
a Pair of Courſes. 

COURT, is a Word that has divers Significati- 
ons, but in Law tis the Place where Juſtice is ju- 
dicially adminiſtred, of which you find Thirty Two 
ſeveral ſorts in Crompton's Book of Furiſdictions, 
well deſcribed, and of them moſt are Courts of Re- 
cord; ſome be not, and therefore are accounted 
Baſe Courts in compariſon of the reſt. - Beſides 
theſe, there are alſo Courts Chriſtian, which are ſo 
called, becauſe they handle Matters eſpecially ap- 
pertaining to Chriſtianity ; and ſuch as, withour 
good Knowledge in Divinity, canner be well judg- 
ed of; and therefore the Judges are Divines, as 
Archbifhops, Biſhops, Archdeacons, and the like. 

COURT-BARON, is a Court that every Lord 
of a Mannor hath within his own Precincts: Ang 
this Court is twofold ; as if a Man having a Man- 
nor in Town, to grant the Inheritance of the Co- 
py-holders thereunto belonging to another this 
Grantee may keep a Court for the Cuſtomary Te- 
nants, and accept Surrenders to the uſe of others 
and make both Admittances and Grants. The Big 
ther Court is of Free-holders, which is properly 
called the Court Baron, wherein the Suitors, thar 
is, the Free-holders, be Judges, whereas of the 0 
ther, the Lord or his Steward is Judge. 

COURT of Chivalry, or the Marſhal's Cour: - 
the Judges are the Lord Figh Conſtable and the Earl 
Marſkal of England. This Court is the Fountair: 
of Martial Law. and the Ear/ Marſhal is not only 
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one of the Judges, bur alſo ro ſec Execution 
done. 

COURT of Delegates: See Delegates, 

COURT of Peculiars, is a Spiritual Court 
held in ſuch Pariſhes as are exempt from the Juril- 
diction of the Biſhops, and are peculiarly belong- 
ing to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 

COURT of Requejts, is a Court of Equity of 
the ſame Nature with the Chanzery, but inferior to 
ir, being principally inſtituted for the Help of ſuch 
Petitioners as in Conſcionable Caſes deal by Sup- 
plication to His Majeſty. This Court had aſſum- 
ed ſo great Power to it (elf, that it grew Burthen- 
ſom and Grievous, and therefore was taken away 
with ſome others by a Statute made 16 and 17 
Car. I. Cap. 10. 

C OURTINE, or Courtain: See Curtain. 

COURTESY, or Curtih of England, ſignifies, 
with us, a certain Tenure, whereby a Man mar- 
rying an Inheritrix, that is, a Woman, ſeiſed of 
Lands of Fee-ſimple or Fee-rail General; or ſeiſed 
as Heir of the Tail Special, and getterh a Child by 
her that cometh alive into the World, though both 
it and his Wife die forthwith ; yet if ſhe were in 
Polleſſion, he ſhall keep the Land during his Life; 
and is called Tenant per legem Angliz, of Tenant by 
the Curteſs of England, becaule this Privilege is not 
allowed in any other Country except Scotland, 
where tis called Curialitas Scotiæ. 

COUTEUTLAUGH, he that willingly receiv- 
eth and cheriſherh, or hideth an Out- Law. 

COWARD ; when a Lion is born in any E- 
cutcheon with his Tail doubled or turned in be- 
teen his Legs, they call ir a Lion Coward, 

COXE o,, the Hip Bone, called otherwiſe In- 
yominatum, and Ilium Coxendicn, becaule it con- 
rains the Gur called 1/ium ; it is annexed to the 
Sides of the Os Sacrum : In Infants it conſiſts of 
three Bones, Lium, Iſchium and Os Pub, which 
are joined together by Cartilages till ſeven Years 
of Age, then it is diſtinguiſh'd by a Triple Line: 
li grows into one continued Bone in Adult Perſons. 

COXENDIX, the ſame with Cexa, and the Os 
I/chium, is the Third and Inferior of rhe O a Inno- 
minata, having a large Cavity called Acetabulum 
Coxendict, which receives the Head of the Thigh 
Bone; the Circumference of this Cavity is tipt 
with a Cartilage called its Supercilium: Where it 
joins rhe Os Pubs z it hath a large Hole called rhe 
Firamen Iſchium and Pubs, about whole Circum- 
ference the Muſcles called Obturator Externus and 
Internus do ariſe. At its lower End it hath a large 
Protuberance, on which we fir, and from whence 
rhe Benders of the Legs ariſe; and a little above 
rhis, behind, ir hath a ſmall acute Proceſs, between 
which and the former Protuberance lies the Sinus 
of the Iſchium, through which the Tendon of the 
Obturator Internus pales. 

' CRABB, an Engine of Wood with three Claws 
placed on the Ground like a Capſtern, which 1s 
uſed ro launch Ships, or to heave rhem into the 

oc 
N RADIE. ſo the Ship-wrights call a Frame of 
Timber raiſed along the Outſide of a Ship by the 
Bildge, ſerving the more ſecurely and commodi- 
onſly to help to Launch a Ship: This is much uſed 
in Italy, Spain and Turkey, where, for Safery's ſake, 
they allo trim a great Ship in the Cradle. 

CRAFT, is a Sea Word ſignifying all manner 
of Lines, Nets, Hooks, &c which ſerve for Fiſh- 


ing; and becauſe thoſe that uſe the Fiſhing Trade 


_ Conſtellations conſiſting of 11 Stars. 


= _ * * as Ketches, Hoys and 
macks, Oc. they c: 5 | 
_ y call all ſuch little Veg; Smt 

CRAMA, Croma, Chrama, is a Mixtu | 
thing, whether Medicines or Elements. Blah | 

CRANAGE, (in Law) is a Liberty 10 f. 
Crane for the drawing up of Wares from the Ver 
ſels at any Crick of the Sea or Wharf unto 6 
Land, and ro make Profit of it: It ſignifies a 
the Money taken and paid for the ſame. ; 

CRANE Lines, in a Ship, are Lines going fro 
the upper End of the Sprit-Sail-Top-Maſt to h 
Middle of the Fore-ſtays ; they ſerve to keep th 
Sprit-Sail-Top-Maſt upright and ſteady in its Pla b: 
and ſtrengthen it, in order that it may bear A 
To Wu. Sail the better. I 

E's Bill, a ſort of Forceps uſe 

7 N from its Figure. LY "gs 
M, is the Compages of the 
the Head, to which — 1 Bones of = fa 
head, of the Sides of the Head, of the hinder 
Part of the Head, of the Tem les, the Bone called 
Sphenoides, and another called the Os Cribrifum:; 
It is like a Kparos or Helmet to the Head which 
defends ir from external Injuries ; its upper Par 
is double: Some call it Calva and Calvaria: Fee 
Calvn. 

Each Bone in the Cranium is made u 
Tables or Lamina, between which . ti 
and ſpungy Sudſtance made up ot ſome Bony Fi. 
bres which come from each Laminæ, called in 
Greek Diplee, in Latin Meditullium, In it ther 
are a great number of Veins and Arteries, which 


bring Blood for the Nouriſhment of the Bones 


The Tables are hard and ſolid, becauſe in then 
the Fibres of the Bones are cloſe to one anothe: 
The Diplee is ſoft, becauſe the Bony Fibres are x 
a greater Diſtance one from another, by which 
Contrivance the Cranium is not only made lighter 
bur is alſo leſs Subject ro be broken. The Ener 
nal Lamina is ſmooth, and covered with the Pen- 
carnium; the Internal alſo is ſmooth, but on it there 
are ſeveral Furrows made by the Pulſe of the 4r- 
teries and the Dura Mater, whilſt the Cranium wi 
ſoft and yielding, | 

The Bones of the Cranium are joined by four 
Sutures, the Coronals, the Lambdoidalu, the St 
gittalis, and the Squamoſa ; the three Firſt al 
which are called Suture vere, the Laſt Falſa, The 
Bones of the Cranium are fix proper, as the 0: 
Fronts, making the Front of the Skull; the 0s 
Occipitu, which makes the hinder Part; the Oz 
Parietalia and Temporum, which conſtitute the 
Sides; and two Common Bones, as the Or Sphe- 
noides, and the Os Ethmoides; all which ſee under 
thoſe Words. 

CRANK, the Sea Term for a Ship that cannot 
bear her Sails, or can bear but a ſmall Sail for feat 
of overſerring ; and they ſay ſae is Crank by tit 
Ground, when ſhe cannot be brought on Gro 
without Danger ot overthrowing her. | 

CRAPULA, is an Head-ach proceeding from 
roo much Wine. Blanchard. | 

CRASIS,in Grammar, is the ſame with Hnereſl, 
and draws two Letters belonging to different Sy 
lables into one Syllable, as Vement for Vehement. 

CRASIS, or Temperamentum, is a convenient 
— of Qualities in an Animal Body. Blas. 
cHard. 


CRATER, the Name of one of the Southern 
CR 
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© CRATICULA, is a Chymical Inſtrument made 
Smat of ſquare Pieces of Iron as thick as ones Finger; 
taced ſo near one another in Acute Angles, that 
am there's half a Finger's Space betwixr them: It is u- 
* ſed in making of Fires to keep up the Coals. Blan- 
| rd. | 
Ye CREAM of Tartar, is Tartar boiled in a great 
0 the deal of Water, ſo thar as much of iras can may be 
8 allo were diſſolved; then the Diſſolution is 1 hot 
| through Hippocrates his Sleeve, and about half 
fron te Liquor being evaporated, the Remainder 1s 
tothe (ker in a cool Place, and the Tartar will ſhoot into 
pte Chryftals, and ſome of ir be like a Cream on the 
Place BS Top of the Water: This Latter is ys the 
ar ir, Cream of Tartar, and the Former are Chryſtals of 
© 7:r:ar, though both are of the ſame Nature and 
Sure. . Uſe. : | 
' WE Sometimes the Ruſt of Iron powdered is boiled 
nes of in the Water along with che Tartar, and then the 
Fore. AS Chr)/ta's are called the Chalybeate Chryſtals of Tartar, 
hind BE CREEPING Index: See Brachiolum. 
calle} WE CREMASTER, the Name of a Muſcle, other- 
form: WE wile (from its uſe) called /uſpenſor Teſticuli: Tis 
which deſigned to keep the Teftes from hanging down 
r Pax too much, and allo to raiſe them up in Cort. 
;: Se WE CRENELLE, a Term in Heraldry, fignifying 
che ſame as Embatteled : Which ſee. 
H ws BE CRENYLES, in a Ship, are ſmall Ropes ſpliced 
4 thin into the Bolt-ropes of the Sails of the Main- Maſt 
ny F. and Fore- Maſt; they are faſtened to the Bowling 
led in Bridles, and are alſo to hold by when a Bonnet is 
there ſnaken off. 
Which CREFUSCULUM fignifies Twilight, either 
Bones Morning or Evening: See Twilight. 
2 CRESCENT ; the Herald's 
are 2 Term for an Half Moon, which 
Which they draw of this Figure, and 
lighter, though it be ſomerimes born as 
 Exter- Coat Armour, yet is ulually 
ie Pei the diſtinguiſhing Mark of the 2d 
it thete Brother or Family from the Firſt. 
e A 
- was CREST, in Heraldry, ſignifies that Repreſen- 
| tation, whatever it be, whether Animal, Vegera- 
y fout ble or other Artificial things, which is born on a 
the 66. Wreath Chapeau, &c. on the Top of the Helmet in 
irſt of eny Atchievement: This they call alſo the Cognz- 
/ e ance. 
4 1 ; CRIBATION, the Chymiſt's Word for fifting 
the 0: any Powder, or paſſing through a fine Sieve, 
the Of CRIBROSUM O,: See Ethmoi des. | ; 
ute the CRIBRUM benedictum antiquorum, the Anci- 
Os Sphe ents fancied two Cavities placed long ways in the 
e under Reins; one uppermoſt, wherein the ſerous Blood 
was poured from the Emulgent Arteries ; another 
+ cannot {WM lowermoſt, which they fancied was diſtinguiſhed 
for feat with a certain Tranſverſe Membrane full of lit- 
; by the de Holes like a Sieve ; whence they called it Co- 


Ground !atorium, a Strainer; and Benedidtum Cibrum, a 
bleſſed Sieve, through which rhey would have rhe 
ng from Serum percolated into the Ureters, and the good 
Blood ſtay behind for the Nouriſhment of the 
Synereſis Reins, Blanchard. 


rent Sy: CRICOARYTANOIDES, ate Muſcles which 
ement. proceed from the Cartilage called Cricoides lateral- 
nvenient ly, and are inſerted into the Arytenozdes, which, 
 Blar whilſt they draw the Arytenos fideways and out- 


wardly, the Opening or Rimula of the Larynx is 
Souther! WW Gilated. Blanchard, 


CR 


| CRICOIDES, is the Cartilage of the Larynæ or 
Windpipe in Faſhion of a Ring, | 

CRICOTHYROIDES, a Pair of Muſcles 
| which proceed from the Cartilage of the Larynx 
like a Ring from the Fore part of the Cricoide:, 
and are terminated in that which is call'd the Scati- 
forms; they dilate the opening of the Lamnx by 
moving a little obliquely : Its ule is to pull up the 
Annulars. 

CRIMNOIDES, or Crimoides, is Urine with 
—_ Sediments at the Bottom like Bran, Blan- 
chard. 5 

CRISIS, is a ſudden change in a Diſeaſe either 
towards a Recovery or Death: It ſometimes ſig- 
nifies a Secretion of Humours, but is more fre- 
quently taken for a Judgment paſſed upon a Diſ- 
eaſe ; one Cxiſis is called perfect, another imperfet ; 
the Perfeð is that which frees the Patient perfect. 
ly from the Diſtemper, and it is either Salutary ot 
Deadly ; an Imperfe& Criſis is that which does not 
clearly determine the Tendency of the Diſeaſe, 
but leaves Room for another Criſis; and this is 
two-fold, either for the Better, or for the Norge; 
the Former is that which does not quite take away 
the Diſeaſe, but enables the Patient to bear it bet- 
ter; the latter is when the Diſeaſe become more 
violent and dangerous. Blanchard. 

CEISTA Galli, is the Third Part of the Bone 
Ethmoides, or the inner Proceſs, not much unlike 
the Comb of a Cock ; it ariſes betwixt the Olfac- 
tory Nerves, and has the Extremity of the third 
Cavity of the hard Skin of the Brain, called Dura 
Mennix, implanted in it. | 

CRIS I, are Excreſcencies of Fleſh growing 
about the Fundament, the Roots whereof are of- 
ten chapt and cleft. Blanchard, : 
CRITERIUM , or Criterion, is a judgment 
made of the Truth or Falſhood of a Propoſition, 
the Nature or Qualities of any Effect, Sec. 
CRITHE, or Hordeolum, is a little oblong Puſh 
or Swelling which grows to the Eye-brows where 
the Hairs are; ſo called from its Reſemblance ro 
CRO Cl, is a Word the Boraniſts uſe ſometimes 
for the 7 of Plants : Which ſee, 

CROCUS Marty, or Saffron of Steel, ſo cal- 
led from its reddiſh Colour: Of this there are ſe. 
veral kinds, and diverſe ways prepared. 
CROCUS Marti Aperiens, opening Saffron of 
Mars: Mr, Lemery, with great probability, aſſerts 
the beſt way of preparing this, is only to waſh Iron 
Plates, and then expoſe them to the Dew till they 
have contracted a Ruſt, which Ruſt is the Crocus, 
and may be ſcraped off, and the Plates waſhed and 
expoſed for more. He gives another good Way; 
which is, to expoſe Filings of Iron (for Steel is 
nor ſo fit for Medicinal Uſes) in an Earthen Pan to 
the Rain, till they become a kind of Paſte, which 
is dried and powdered, and expoſed again to the 
Rain, and this for rwelve times. Others calcine 
Filings of Iron or Steel with an equal Weight of 
common Sulphur ; and ſome heat a Bar of Iron 
Red or rather White Hot, and then clap it between 
two Rolls of Brimſtone, and the Iron will melt 
and run down into a Veſſel of Water below : 
Steel ſo prepared, or by the former way, is called 
Mars cum $ ulphure Preparatis. Dr: Villas Way 
was to mix Tartar with Steel Filings, and no 
doubt many other Proceſſes of this kind there are, 


all 


a Barly Corn. Blanchard. . 
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all of which may be good Aperitives - tho' many 
aſſert che giving Filings in Subſtance is as good a 
Way as any, 


CROCUS Marts Aſtringent, Binding Saffron of 


Steel, is the Filings of Iron deprived of their more 
Saline Parts, which is done by waſhing them 5 or 
6 times in ſtrong Vinegar, and then calcining 
them 5 or 6 Hours in a ſtrong Fire in a Por, or up- 
on a Tile. There are many other ways of preparing 
this Aſtringent Crocus, but this is a very good one. 

CROCUS Metallorum, is a kind of Impure and 
Opaque Glaſs of Antimony of a Liver Colour, 
whence often called Hepar, or Liver of Antimony, 
made by firing equal Parts of Powder of Antimo- 
ny, and Salt Petre well mix'd, in an Iron Mortar 
covered with a Tile, Tis kindled by dropping in 
a Coal of Fire, a great Detonation enſues, which 
when over, ſtrike the Mortar to make the Matter 
fall to the Bottom: The ſhining Part is the Crocus 
or Liver, which muſt be ſeparated from the Droſs, 
waſhed and kept for uſe. Of this uſually is made 
the Emettich Urine, or Vinum Benedictum, by in- 
fuſing an Ounce of the Crocus pow dered, in a Quart 
of Wine for 24 Hours. 


CRONICAL: See Acronical. 
CROSS, one of the Honoura- 


ble Ordinaries in Heraldry, con- 
raining one fifth of the Field, 
There is great Variety in its Form, 
according ro the Lines that com- 
poſe it; but a plain Cro/s is figured 
thus, by the Name of Rarnsford. 
He beareth Argent, a Croſs Sable, 
Sometimes there is a Line 
drawn parallel to the Out- line of 
the Croſs, and then the Field is 
ſuppoſed ro appear through ; this 
— 7 | is called a Croſs voided, and born 
N thus, 
— WP He beareth Argent, a plain 
Croſs voided Azure; and ſome- 
times the Croſs is couped as well as voided, 
© CROSS-Bar-Shor, is a round Shot or great 
Buller, with a Bar of Iron pur through it. 


CROSS-LETTS, are little 
plain Croſſes, whoſe Ends alſo 
bear the Form of a plain Croſs. 
They are thus Figured, and are 
frequently born Fitchee, that is, 
pointed ar Bottom: Vid, Fitehee. 


CROSS-Staff, is an Inſtrument made of Box 
or Pear-Tree, commonly called the Fore-ſtaff, be- 


| cauſe of taking forward Obſervations ; and may 


be made allo a Back AH, by adding a fourth Vane 
and Sight. *Tis uſed by Seamen to take the Me- 


cidian Altitude of the Sun or Stars, in order to find 
rhe Latitude; tis alſo by ſome uſed in Surveying, 
ro take Angles. 

CROSS Jack, in a Ship, is a ſmall Yard flung 
at the upper End of the Mizen-Maſt under the 
Top; ir hath no Haliards nor Des belonging to 
it.Its Uſe is to ſpread and hale out the Mizen-Top- 
Sail Sheets. This is allo called the C/ Tree- Tard. 

CROSS Piece, is a great Piece of Timber go- 
ing a-croſs the Bitts of a Ship, and unto it is the 
Cable belayed when ſhe rides at Anchor, 

CROSS Trees, in a Ship, are 4 Pieces of Tim- | 
ber bolted and let into one another a- croſs at the 


| Head of the Maſt : Their Uſe is to keep and beg 


is generated by the Motion of ſome Part of a 


the Top-maſts up, for the Foot of t 
is always 3 into them. Thele e 
more nice, call only thoſe two of theſe Tink, 
which go athwart Ships, the Croſs Trees; and ny. 
the others they call the Treſſel Trees. , " 
CROSS Tree Tard, is a Yard ſtanding ſqu 
juſt under the Mizen Top, and to it the Mien 
Top. ſall is faſtened below. N 
CROSSIERS, are four Stars in Form of a Cri 
which ſerve to ſhew thoſe that ſail in the South f 
=; L Antartick Pole. * 
I CK Artery, ſo ſome err 
call the Tendon of the Muſcle called — . 
or Temporalu. L 
CROTAPHITES : See Temporal. 
CROTAPHIUM, a Pain in the Head. 
CROTCHET, a Term in Myjick : See Ny 
and Time, I 
CROWN, in Geometry, fignifies a plain R. 
included berween two Ka Lis, x Nay 
Line round a Center, the ſaid moving Part = 
ing contiguous to the Center. | 
The Area of which will be had if you multiph 
its Breadth by the middle Perimeter; for a Seri 
of "Terms in Arithmetick Progreſſion being ny 


2 
, i. e the Sum of the firſt and laſt multiple 


2 
by the Number of Terms, the middle Element 


& E Q@ 
muſt be ROSEN wherefore that multiply'd by 


the Breadth or Sum of all the two Terms, wil 
give the Crown. 

CROWN- WHEEL, of a Watch, is the uppe 
heel next the Balance, which, by its Motion, 
drives it; and this in Royal Pendulums is called 
the Swing-Hheel. 1 

 CROWN-WORKS, in Fortifications, are cr: 
rain Bulwarks advanced towards the Field to gain 
ſome Hill or riſing Ground, being compoſed of: 
ſpacious Gorge, and two Wings that fall on che Cen. 
terſcarp near the Faces of the Baſtion, ſo that they 
are defended by them, and preſent on the Side d 
the Field an entire Baſtion between two Demi: ha. 
ſtions, whoſe Faces look towards one another, 
Thoſe Works have alſo their Half- Moons, and at 
raiſed only to take up and ſecure ſome large Space 
of Ground, or to defend the Head of a Cam 
when it is intrenched. 


CROWNED Horn- work, is a Horn-work with 
Crown-work before it. 

CROW-FEET, in a Ship, are ſmall Lines d 
Ropes put through the Holes of the Dead Mei 
Eyes, and divided by that Means into & or 10, c 
ſometimes more Parts: They are of no ule at al 
but are there left hanging by the Boat- Swain 1 
make a ſhew of ſmall Rigging. They are placed 
at the Bottom of the Back-Stays of the Fore- Ic: 
Maſt, Mizen-Top-Maſt, and Gallant-Top-Malt 
| There goes alſo a Rope divided into 2 or 4 Ft 
tions from the upper End of the Sprit- Sail- Ich. 
Maſt to the Fore-Top-Maſt Stay, which they 
the Sprit-Sail Top-Saz! Crow-Foer. 


CROWS-FEET, (called alſo Caltrops and Che 
Trapes) are Irons ſo made with 4 Points of 2, 3% 
4 Inches long, that which way ſoever they fall, 
Point may be uppermoſt ; the ſhorter are t0 {10 
on Bridges, the io on the Ground, to gal! i 
Feer of a Body of Horſe. 

CRUCIBLE, is a Chymical Veſſel * ; 


| 


* 
1 ** a... A. 
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CUB 


; Thus, ſuppoſe 28 were propoſed to be cubed, 
a write it down ſo that there may be room ro write 


be - 2 Figures berween 
then each Place; as, ? 8 
I ſay, * 3 3 TE 
4 8, 18 or 8000; 5 
as 2 yi 3 times the 96. . 3 44 b 
"HE Square of 2 (which 384 . 34bb #f 
Cri is 12) — d 1 JAM: © b bb 
„„ Wie er or a ns wu 
— LAN lace orderly 21952 = Cube of a-+- b 
on q under the 8, as you 1 1 of 28. 
thin © fee, Next, 3 times the Square of 8 is 192, and 
chat multiply'd by 2 gives 384 = 3a bb, which 
© rice alſo orderly, as you ſee: And laſtly, the 
Cube of 8 is 512, which muſt be written down ſo, 
New RS tha: the firſt Figure of it ro the Right Hand may 
ſtand under 8 in the Root; and then adding all 
Ring : together, you have 21952, the true Cube of 28. 
11 lf the Number to be Cubed had conſiſted of 3 or 
= I more Places, as luppoſe 285, 
Lou muſt proceed as before to find the Cube of 
ali 28, che rwo firſt Figures toward the Lefr-hand, 
9 VWhich is 219523 then after that you are to ac- 
count that Number as the Cube of 4, and go on to 
©, © find the other Members as follows. 
tipiel Imagine the next Fi- 
gure 5 to ſtand 2 Places 2 8 5 
emen farther rorheRight-hand, — 
4b and let that be b, and 28 3 
vag or 280, a; proceed there- 21952 = 444 
„ wil fore thus, 3 times the 11760=34a ab 
| - of 28 is 2352, 2100=3bba 
upper which mulriply'd by 5, 125=bbb 
Motion, makes 11760 g 34 4b; — — 
called write that down there- 23149125 
fore as you ſee: Then 
ire ce. lay, 3 times the Square i 
o em of 5 is 75, which multiplyd by 28, gives 210 
4 of: WW = 3b b a; write that alſo down as you ſee: And 
e Coun laſtly, write the Cube of 5, which is 125 . bb, 
1at they in its proper order, as was ſhewed above, and then 
Side of adding all together, the Sum will be 23149125, 
»11i-Be- che Cube of 285. | 
Another, And after the ſame manner you muſt proceed 
ardae on, let the Number to be cubed be never ſo large. 
e Space And this Method of the Compoſition of a Cube 
Cam Number being well underſtood, the Extraction of 
the Cube Root will be very eaſy and intelligible by 
; «iv: i the following Directions, | 
Suppoſe you were to extract rhe Cube Root our 
Lines 0 of this Number 23149125 
1 Men 1, Beginning ar the Right-hand, make a Prick 
* 4 or Point over the firſt Figure 5, and then over e- 
0 24 very third Figure afterwards; as many Points as 
* 1 2 are, ſo many Figures will you have in your 
f oot. 
l . Find that Cubick Number which is next leſs 
1 than 23 (the firſt Part of 
Mp Por. de given Cube) which is 5 
all- Top 8, and place irs Cube Root 23149125 (28 
chey al 2 in the Quotient; then 1 
on _y under, _ 3 
übltract it from 23, an 15249 Reſolvend 
id chat to the Remainder bring 7 34 4 
f 2, 3 | down the next Cube 149; 6 = 34 
falk c ſo will 15149 be the Re- — 
to {tro N (| | * 
\ gall vend, And thus have 126 Diviſor, 
made a 8 


J 


- 


. 
ä 


22 will 12, which write 


you found 4 the firſt 136) 13149 (8 


Member of the Roor, 


which is 2 or 200 ; you 96 = 3aab 
muſt next try to find &, 384 = 3ba 
(chat is) ſuch a Number, 512 = bbb 
as that 3aab, 3abb, and — 

b bb added all rogether, 13952 


ſhall nor be greater than 
15149 the Reſolvend, for 
from thar Number it muſt 


be ſubſtracted. Since (84 = 34 
therefore 4 = 2, 3 times 2352 — Jana 


1197125 Rel, 


Immun ͤ— 


down as you ſee; and 23604 Div. 
multiplying a alſo by 3, geen rm 
it produces 6, which ſet 1 1 


down under the Former 
in the order as you ſee. 2360 4)1197125 (285 


Add the two laſt Num- 125 


| =3abb 
bers together, and they 1 
— — 126, which is to be 9 3&8 6 
called a Diviſor, and 
is to divide all the Re- 2D NEEDS : 
ſolvend except the laſt m 


Figure on the Right- 

hand: Enquire therefore how ofren you can have 
126 in 1514, and though you can have ir ꝙ times 
and more, yer 9 times will be roo much, as you 
may ſoon find if you multiply 9, which is , ac- 
cording to the Conditions above mentioned ; ler 
therefore the Figure to be placed in the Quotient 
be 8 b, then, by 8 multiplying 3a a, I find the 


Product to be 96, which I write down under the 


Reſolvend as you ſee : Alſo ſquaring 8, I multiply 
it by 34 or 6, and the Product, which is 384, I 
write down alſo under 96 and then cubing 8, I 
write 512 under the former Numbers, only one 
Place more to the Right-hand ; and adding all to- 
gether they make 13952, which ſubſtracted from 
the Reſolvend 1 5149, leaves 1197 ; to which bring- 
ing down. the laſt Cube 125, you have 1197125 
for a new Reſolvend : Then for a new Diviſor trip- 
ple 4 or 28, and it makes 84 = 3a, which place 
under the Reſolvend one Place backward to the 


Lefr-hand : Tripple alſo the Square of à or 28, 


and the Product 2352 = 3aa write under the laſt 
Number 84, a Place yer more backward to the 
Lefr-hand, as you ſee. Add the two laſt Products 
together for a new Diviſor, and write it on the 
Left-hand of the laſt Reſolvend; and fince on trial 
you will find it may be had 5 times in the Reſo/- 


vend, place 5 in the Quotient after 28, then cube 1 


and write it under the Reſolvend : Alſo ſquare 5, 
and multiply thar Square by 3 times 28, it makes 
2100, which write down under 125, only a Place 
backward to the Left- hand, as you ſee ; then mul- 
tiply 3 times the Square of 28 by 5, and the Pro- 
duct (which is 11760) ſubicribe (after the fame 
manner) under 2100, Laſtly, add the 3 laſt found 
Numbers together, and you will find their Sum to 
be 1197125, which is exactly the Reſo/vend ; and 
ſo the Work is over, and 285 the true Cube Rect 
of the given Number 23149125. 

If the Number be nor an exact Cube, you muſt 
add to the laſt Remainder as many times 3 Cy- 
phers as you deſign Decimal Places in the Raor, 
and ſo proceed as before. y 

CUBIFORME : See Cuboides. 

CUBIT, or the Ulna, in Anatomy is a long 
hard Bone with a Caviry in irs Middle, and lies 
on the Inſide of the Arm, reaching from the El- 
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bow to the Wriſt; bur ſome make it ro conſiſt of 
two Bones, the one called the Vu, and the other 
Radius. 

CUBITAUS Internus & Externus, are Muſcles 
of the Wriſt, the one ſerves to bend, the other to 
extend it. | 

CUBITAUS Externus, is one of the Extenders 
of the Wriſt, ariſing from the External Knob of 
the Os humeri, and is inferred in the upper and 
external Parr of the Os metacarpi of the little 
Finger. 

CUBITAUS Internus, is one of the Benders of 
the Wriſt, ſprings from the inner Extuberance of 
the Os humeri, and paſſing along the Vina, ends in 
the fourth Bone of the Carpus, and the Os metacar- 

of rhe little Finger. 

CUBiTAL Muſcle : See Anconeus: 

CUBO-Czbe, the ſixth Power of any Number 
or Quantity. 

CUBOIDES, is che ſeventh Bone of the Tarſus 
of the Foot; it lies in the ſame Rank with the 
Oſſa Cuneiformia : It is called alſo Grandinoſum 
and Cubiforme ; behind 'tis joined to the Os Cal- 
cn, before to the rwo outer Bones of the Meta- 
earſus, and on its infide it is joined to the Os Cunei- 


orine. 

CUCULLARIS, and Trapezius, is a Muſcle of 
the Scapula, ſo named, becauſe this with its Fel- 
low covering the Back repreſents a Cowl, Ir ariſes 
Fleſuy from the Os Occipitu, Tendinous from the 
Ligamentum Colli, and Apex of the Spine of the 
lait Vertebra of the Neck, and eight ſuperior of the 
Thorax ; from which broad Origination becoming 
Thick and Fleſhy, it's ſo inſerted to the Clavicula, 
and Tendinous to the Spina Scapule, Each Mu- 
{cle is Triangular, and both conjointly compoſe a 
Lozenge or Trapezium, whoſe large Diameter ex- 
rends from the Occipur to the 15th Vertebræ; the 
ſhorter from near the Extremity of the Spina Sca- 
pulæ on one Side to that of the other. They con- 
rain a triple Series of Fibres, the Middle paſſing 
directly tranſverſe from the firſt Vertelra of the 
Therax : Thoſe above deſcend, and thoſe beneath 
aſcend to their Inſertion, whereby the Scapula is 
variouſly moved according to their Directions, either 
obliquely or upward, directly back, or obliquely 
downwards, 

CUCUPHA, a Medicine for the Head, made 
of Odoriferous and Cephalick Spices bear ro Pow- 
der, and ſtitched between two Pieces of Silk, or 
elſe ſewed within a Cap, and worn upon the 
Head againſt Catarrhs and other Diſeaſes of the 
Head. Blanchard. 

CUCURBITE ; ſo the Chymiſts 
call a Glaſs, Earthen or Copper Body 
of this Shape, becaule ir ſomerhing re- 
ſembles a Gourd. This Veſſel, with 
its Head, is moſt commonly uſed in 
Diſtillations or ReCtifications. They 
call it uſually a Body. 


— 


CUCURBITINI Lumbrici, are broad Worms 
har breed in the Inteſtines like the Seed of a 


Gour« , 

CUCURBITULA, or Cucurbita, a Cupping- 
Glaſs, is a wide hollow Veſſel made of Glaſs or 
Tin, which is applied to the Body with Scarifi- 
cation or without it, to divert, to drive the Blood 
into the other Part, or to drive it out: If it be ap- 

lied without Scarification it is called Cucurbita cæ- 


— 


<1 and Ventoſa. Cupping- Glaſſes axe applied to the 


more Fleſhy Parts, where the large Veſſel 
Nerves cannot be hurt. The es. ary * 
performed by theſe Glaſſes, is done thus . yo , 
the Skin is ſcarify'd, che Air in the Cuppin 150 te 
is rarity'd and dilated by the Flame of the 14. 
that is fired within it, which, after it is cooled . 
condenſed, takes up leſs Room than 8 
that the External Air preſſing upon the Fleſh . : 
ur, forces the Blood into the Glaſs. There I 
rwo ſorts of Cupping-Glaſſes, lays Celſus, on I 
Braſs, and the other of Horn; the Former is 6. 
on one Part, and ſhut on the other; the Lan: | 
equally open on one Part, on the other has a |; 1 
Hole: Burning Tow is thrown into the * 
one, and fo its Mouth apply'd and forc'd ws 
the Bcdy till it ſticks, That cf Horn is 3 1 
ſingly by it ſelf, and by a violent ſucking 2 A 
little Hole, which muſt preſently be ſtop'd up cl 
with Wax, it ſticks as faſt as the other; but if ; 
ther things fail, then a little Cup or Goblet with 
ſtraight Mouth may be very fitly apply'd t0 he 
ſame Effect : After it has ſtuck, if the Skin be 
ſcarify'd before with a Pen-knife, it draws ou 
the Blood; if it be whole and entire, it draws; 
the Flatulent Matter; therefore, where the Mas 
ter within is hurtful and offenſive, it muſt be: 
ply'd the former Way; where there is an Infan 
— Latter. The Egyptians at this Day uſe 
thoſe of Horn, as appears * 
Blanchard. : on my OS 

Now in England we commonly uſe Cann 
Gl-fſes without Fire, which are . 
mall Syringe which works like an Air-Pump; and 
for Scarification they have an Engine that Goth | 
all ar once with great Safery and very little Pain; 
and this was the Invention of the Ingenious Mr. 
Hawksbee in Mine- Office Court in Fleetſtreet, who 
makes the beſt Air-Pumps, and all Pneumatick Er 
gines that ever I ſaw, 

CUDDY, in a firſt Rate Man of War, is\ Plac 
lying between the Quarter-Deck and the Captain 
Lieurenant's Cabbin under the Poop, v hich is d. 
vided into Partitions for the Maſter and the &. 
cretary's Officers. | 

| CUI ante Divortium, is a Writ that a Woman 
divorced from her Husband hath to recover Lands 
or Tenements from him, to whom her Husbard 
did alienate them during the Marriage, becauſe 
ſhe could nor gainſay ir; 

CUI in Vita, is a Writ of Entry that a Widow 
hath againſt him ro whom her Husband aliened 
her Lands and Tenements in his Life-time; which 
muſt contain in it, That during his Life. time ſc 
could not withſtand it. 

CULMIFEROUS Plants, (fee Plants, N. 23 
are by the Botaniſts accounted ſuch as have 4 
ſmooth jointed Sralk, and uſually hollow; and 
at each Joint the Stalk is wrap'd about with ſingle 
narrow, long, ſharp pointed Leaves, and thelt 
Seeds are contained in chaffy Husks. 

CULMIEEROUS Plants, are of two kinds 
either having, 1. a greater, or, 2, a ſinaller Gran 
or Seed, 

CULMIFEROUS Plants, with a greater 0! 
larger Seed or Grain, are ſuch as are called Fu- 
mentaceous and Cereales, becauſe their Seeds ate 
uſed for Food; as for Bread, Beer, Broth, C- 
Theſe they call the Frumenra, and are 


Spicate, 


"CRU. 


CUB 


empered and baked as ro endure the 


Earth, and ſot 


hi They are uſed ro melr Merals, to 
iter E Oats, Sc. and are of this Figure. 
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kin be CRUDITY, in Diſeaſes, is when the Blood (as 
Y in continued Fevers) is not yer duly fermented and 
* brought to a right Conſiſtence. Crudity of the 
Mia Stomach, is when Meat, out of a Defect of Nou- 
be x riſhmenr, or ſome other Cauſe, is not rightly fer- 
nfm, mented and turned into Chyle ; and it is threefold, 
ay ul Apepſia, Bradypepſia, and Diſpepfia, of which in | 
(pin their proper Places. Blanchard. 


CRUOR, Blood: See Sangurs, Helmont makes 


ping: Iſtinction betwixt Sangus and Cruor; the For- 
1 * | of caguorgere he ſays, 3 Blood in the Arteries, 
p; and the Latter, that in the Veins. 7 

zoth it ' CRURA, are the two Heads or Beginnings of 
** the Marrowy Subſtance of the Brain, called Me- 
* 8 blongata. 

t, who 8 Medulla Oblongata, the Internal Sub- 
ick k. ſtance of the two Sides of the Cerebrum, gathered 
; together as it were into two Bundles. 

Pas CRURAL Artery, by ſome ſaid to be the 4r- 
Capran zery of rhe Thigh, among whoſe Muſcles it divi- 
ha 6 deth it ſelf : Ir is a Continuation of the 1/iach Ar- 


tery, which paſſing out of the Abdomen, and en- 
tring into the Thighs, it loſes its former Name, 


Woman and is called Crurals, Beſides ſome leſs remarka- 

r Lands ple Branches; before it come to the Ham, it ſends 

lusbard forth the External and Internal Maſcle; under the 

becaul Ham ir produces the two Poplitæas, and ſome- 

what lower the Surales, Afterwards the Trunk 
Widow it ſelf is divided into the Branches called Anterior 
aliened and Poſterior 3 and the laſt of rheſe is alſo ſubdivi- 

> which ded into two ſmaller Branches which deſcend to 
time fle the Foot. 


CRUCAL Vein; the Blood is conveyed from 
, N. 23) the lower Extremity of the Body by fix Veins, cal- 
have 2 Bl 1:4 The greater and ſmaller Iſchia, Muſcula, Pop- 
”w 3 and litæa, as Saphena, which joined rogether, com- 
th ſingle roſe the Trunk of the Crural Vein, which aſcends 
and tber to the Groin and ends in the 1/:aca, 


Leg, ſo called from its Situation on the Bone of 
the Thigh, like the Myſculus Branchieus, on that 
of the Arm; its Origination is large and fleſhy, 
being continued from between the greater and lel- 
ſer Trochanter of the Thigh-Bone forwards to its 
lower Part; that is, immediately above its Inferior 
Appendix. Its Fleſny Fibres deſcend directly, and 
become perfectly Tendinous a little below the up- 
per Part of the Tendon of the Redtus, where it 
joins with it, and the Tendons of the Vaſtus Exter- 
"u and Internus, which paſſes over the external 


CRUREUS, or Femoreis, is a Muſcle of the 


ä 


Part of the Patella, (or on each Side of it) and is 
inſerted to a Prominence at the Superior and Fore- 
Part of the Tibia; it helps to extend the Tibia. 
CRUS, or Magnus Pez, is all that Part of the 
Body which reaches from the Buttocks down to the 
End of the Toes; and it is divided into the Thigh, 
Leg and Foot. Blanchard. | 
CRUSTA Laea, is a Species of Achor, Scurf, 
or cruſty Scab, only with this Difference, that an 
Achor infects only the Head, bur this not only the 
Face, bur almoſt the whole Body of an Infant ar 
the rime of its firſt ſucking. Blanchard. Cruſta 


Lactea turns white, bur Achors have only one Co- 
lour. 


CRUSTACEOUS, Shell-Fiſhes, are ſuch as 
Lobſters, Crabs, Craw-fiſhes, &c; which are co- 
vered with Shells conſiſting of ſeveral Pieces, and 
which uſually are ſofter roo than thoſe of the Tefta- 
ceous Shell-Fifhes, which are all entirely of one 
Piece, and uſually much harder, thicker and 
ſtronger than the tormer, as the Oyſter, Scollop, 
Cockle, Sc. 

CRUSTULA, is the ſame as Ecchynoma in the 
Eye, being a Deſcent of Blood from the Arteries 
into the Tunica Conj unctiva, occaſioned by a Wound, 
Stroak, Sc. 

CRYMODES, is a cold ſhivering Fever, but 
many times accompanied with an Inflammation of 
the inner Parts. Blanchard. 

CRYSORCHIS, is an abſconding of the Teſti- 
cles in the Belly. Blanchard. 

CRYSTALLINUS Humor Oculi, called alſo 
Glacialu, the Chriſtalline Humour of the Eye, lies 
immediately next to the Aqueous, within the open- 
ing of the Tunica Uvea, like a Glaſs put over a 
Hole, collects and refracts the Rays which ftrike 
upon it from all Parts: Its Subſtance is like Glue 
or the Gum of a Tree, very pellucid, and of a 
Conſiſtence like melting Wax, which, though ir be 
preſs d, does not yer eafily yield and ſeparare. In 
Men it is ſhaped like a Lens or Convex Glaſs, 
which riſes thicker inthe Middle than arthe Edges : 
This Humour is the leaſt of all three, but is much 
more ſolid than any of them, and is cloathed with 
a ſmall Membrane of irs own called Aranea, by 
reaſon of its Thinneſs, like to a Spider's Web. 

CHRYSTALLOIDES Tunica, the ſame with 
Aranea Tunica. | 

CUBATURE, in Geometry, is finding exactly 
the ſolid Content of any propoled Body ; as the 
Quadrature of a Surface is finding the Area of 
that Surface. There is a little Book lately writ- 
ten by one Fantit a French- man, Entituled, De 14 
Cubature de la Sphere, in which, with great Aſſu- 
rance, he pretends to find Geometrically the Solid 
Content of any Portion of a Sphere; but how lit- 
tle the Succeſs anſwers the Boldneſs of the Title, I 
leave the Reader to judge; | 

CUBBRIDGE-HEADS ; ſo ſometimes are the 
Bulk: Heads of the Fore-Caſtle and the Half Decks 
called ; rhe one the Cubbridge-Head before, the 0+ 
ther the Cubbridge-Head behind: 

CUBE, is a folid Body of fix equal Sides, which 
are all Squares; tis one of the five regular Bodies, 
and its Content is found by multiplying any one 
Side or Face by the Height: See a Table of the 
different Weight of a Cubick Inch and Foot of ſe- 
veral Bodies under the Word Weight. 

CUBICAL Arten, by ſome is ſaid to be a Branch 
of the Axillary, 
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And by the like Proceſs it will be found, tha 


"1H; CUBICK Equations, in Algebra, ate ſuch whoſe 
34 higheſt Power conſiſts of three Dimenſions, or is a e A c 
74 Cubical Quantity; as 42424 — 3 l A =2ccec, 42 =* = Ee; and conſequemt. 
2 — Power of a the unknown Quan- jy, c ig go = Ae = Ee IX E c, wbaſ⸗ 
Our excellent Harriot ſhews the Original of all | Roots are /: X + fc X kg 
ſuch kind of Equations, to be either from the con- 8 28 Ee 
tinual Multiplication of three Lateral or Simple E. And then will the N Difference of they 
quarions into one another, after they are firſt redu- Cubick Roots be A+E = N and A—E = x, 
ced to the Form of Binominals ; or elſe by multi- Roors ſought in thoſe Cubick Equations : That ig 
lying a Lateral Equation into a Quadratick ; by Ve * E Z + * 72 75 2 Vc. +7 
th which Ways the ſame Quantity will be pro- FY 7 155 24 _ 1 A 7* E => Pd 7 + R 
in chi " *4 z m—_— ET + x 
duced, as in this Example. e=S=8m=k£ 449, a 
Let a+ b =o) by multiplying of which con- | f 
a Ee 5 tinually, * will produce the N. B. If, as Nee laid above, the Abſolute 
a—d=09d following Quantity, viz. 4 a 4 Quantity be Negative, as — 'Z, or — A, de 
+ baa-- bea-caa —bda—dadi—cda Roots chen will 4 — 4, ad 
—bcd So; which is anOriginal Cubick Equation, 24 * 
as he calls it. And by this Means he ſhews, That N aruct Cub; £ | 1 Ki 
every Cubick hath, either Real or Imaginary, three ow to conſtruct Cuvick Equations after M ! 
Roots, ſomerimes all Affirmative, ſometimes all Baker's Way by the Parabola, fee Conſtruticn o Wi 
Negative, orſome Affirmative and ſome Negative: Equations. Le * I. 
Of this ſee more in Harriot himſelf, or in Dr. Wal- Mr. Halley (now our Learned Savilian Proſeſſt | 
ls's Algebra, where he gives a large Account of of Geomerry at Oxon) in P Tranſaf, N. 1. 
his Marbod gives a good Way to extract the Roots of all culic WA Spi 
As to the Solution of Cubick Equations, though | ETL by che help of the Tables of Sines, 
Harriot, Des Cartes, and others, have given very CUBICAL Number wy that which is producel l 0 
good Rules, yet no Body hath deduced ſo eaſy, by the Multiplication of a Square Number by is ; 
natural and demonſtrative a Method for ir, as the Root: Thus 64 154 Cubick Number, and is made = 
profound Dr. Walls in his Algebra, Chap. 46. by multiplying 16, the Square of 4, by che Ro rg . 
which he tells us he did in the Year 1647, and is | In A gehra the third Power in a Series of Geome. WF © 
as followerh. | trical 1 png 1 is gone a Cube] "Ry 
Since Oughtred proves, Ch. 18. Art. 15. of his | 2 © 15 the Noor, @ 4 rhe Square, and 44 4 the N 
Clavs, The Te _Þ 4 34 > | and 2 A — Cube: And all Cubic Numbers may be ranged in- 5 
3E X they may be reduced thus, X c 3 2 do the Form of Cubes, as 8 or 27, whole Sidecar WF 
= XA, and Xc + 3 X= A: And then he found, | * and 3, and their Baſes 4 and 9. 1 C 
| that 34E was the triple Rectangle of the rwo ; of C 
Quantities A and E, whoſe Sum is 4 and * z Theorem: Every rrue Cubical Number produced he oa] 
th the Abſolute Number was the Sum of their Cubes from a Binominal Root, conſiſts of theſe Pars; = 
aff in the Former, but x the Difference of them, and viz, The Cubes of the greater and leſſer Pars Bp = 
be, *X the Difference of their Cubes in the Latter. of the Roor, and of 3 times the Square ofthe iaftf 
ji And he found alſo, chat all Cubick Equations might greater Part mulriplied by the leſſer, and ed; . E, 
774 be reduced to one of theſe two Forms; for as for times the Square of the leſſer multiplied by +" 
477 theſe two, Xe — 3E =— A, and xc -|- 3X the greater. Fed 
1 == — Xc, where T and & are Negative Quanti- a . L Ts > * 
0 ties, they only differ from the — * As is plain from bare Algebraical Multiplicai « = 
| hoy 5 N in this, that here X and X in the following Example. Cy 
will be Negative Quantities, whereas there the | bh 
will be Poſitive, bo l aa-j-2ab-+bb . 
So that all Cubick, Equations being reducible to 42 +6 weigh 
theſe to Forms, the only Difficulty remaining is nenn 7+ ous Cl 
this, Having the Rectangle of two Quantities, with 444+ 2680+ abF Carli: 
the Sum or Difference of their Cubes, to find the 2 2411. A, 4 CL 
4 . 8 - 
RW —_ 2 and conſequently, their Sum aant3aab+3abb-+bbb ks 
Which is performed by reſolving a Quadratick ; 5 | 
Equarion of * ſolid 3 (or my Root is | From whence tis very eaſy to underſtand 7 * 
2 Cube or ſome higher Power.) | the Compoſition of any Cubick Number, ard , ne An 
2 Mc Ac the Reaſon of the Method for extracting the Cui "OI 
For _ S 7 e. 46 — =&+| Root out of any Number given, render: 
E Mc Ac the Mi 
Ec =Z, and ſo E = 4 ze Ae, and * under 
1 Ec = Ae ESS; wherefore (multiply ing of the 
T8 * by Ac or Ee, and then tranſpoſing the Terms) Aach, 
Acc — ZAc=— Ec = Ecc - Z Ee, whoſe fg 
IHC 
Roots are I'Z ＋ /: Z . — K * Fifth, a 
5 Ee they er 
Wedge 
Tür nother , 
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* A 155 Spicatæ, whole Seed is either, 
Inger and more Oblong, and that eaſily ſepa- 
nn. RE ;ircd from irs Husk by Pounding, or Bearing, 
5 or Thraſhing, as Wheat (Triticum) and R ze 
Ty (Secale 3) or not lo eaſily parting with its Husk, 
as Spelt, in Latin ea, a ſort of Baſtard Whear 
which grows plentifully in ah, Germany and 
heir France, : 
the To which they add Barley (Hordeum) and Rice 
I (OH) which are contained in a thicker Husk 
5 than Hheat and R ye. 
15 |. Whoſe Seed is cloſe and more round, as Pa- 
nick, which is a Seed much ſown in Germany, 
put and eaten by the Inhabitants. 
, te Paniculate or Fubate, whoſe Seed is either 
6 More Oblong, as Avena Oats ; or 
1 Roundilh, as Scordium and Milium. 
Mc © pniculate and Spicat.e ſimul, as the Indian Maeze, 
ood. They reckon alſo ſome Culmiferous Herbs which 
| are not Eſculent, or uſually eaten by Men; and 
kel theſe alſo are either 
* Spicetæ, as the Phalaris (Canary Graſs) and Lol:- 
wi um; OC £74 7041 
| )aniculate, as the Lacryma Jobi. 
ducel BW LNIINATE is a Word uſed by Aſtronomi- 
by is c Writers, to expreſs a Star's or the Sun's being 


upon the Meridian, or having the greateſt Altitude 
that it can have that Day. 

= The Culminating of any Star, or being on the 
Cue, i Meridian, may be found by the Globe thus; 


6. Rectify your Globe and Hour Index, and bring 
ped ins BW the Star to rhe Brazen Meridian ; then the Index 
des ae ill new rhe Time of the Star's Culminating. 

CULMUS, in Boranicks, is properly the Stalk 
PER of Corn or Graſs, but of no other Plant, for that 
>du 


—_— is called Caulu. . 
e Parts 3 CULVERING, a (orr of Ordnance, of which 


there are the Extraordinary, the Ordinary, and the 
iaſt ſtzed Culvering. 
94 ulvering Extraordinary has 5% Inches Bore, 
13 Foot long, weighing 4300 Pound Weight ; its 
Load above 12 Pound, carries a Shot 57 Diameter, 
weighing 20 Pound Weight. 
Culvering Ordinary, is a Size lefler. : 
Culvering of the leaſt Size, is that whoſe Dia- 
meter is 5 Inches Bore, 12 Foot long, weighing 


weighing 14 Ib. 9 Onnces. 
CULVERTAILE, the faſtening in of a Ship's 

carlings into the Beam is ſo called. ; 
CUN, or Cond, a Sea Term, ſignifying to di- 

rect or guide: To Cun a Ship is to direct the Per- 


fon at Helm how to ſteer her: See Cond, 

both CUNEIFORME Os, is a Bone ſo called from 
a ale Retemblance which ir hath to a Wedge; by 
he Cult the Aricients called Multiforme, by reaſon of the 


various Proceſſes on the Inſide and Ourſide, which 
renders it rough and unequal : Ir is ſituate in 
the Midſt of the Baſis of the Brain, and is placed 
under ir like a Baſis, ſo that it touches upon moſt 
of the Bones of the Head and che Upper Jaw. 
Blanchard. 

CUNEIFORMIA C/, are thoſe Bones of the 
Tarſus of the Foot which are accounted the Fourth, 
Fifth, and Sixth; and theſe are ſo called, becauſe 
they :re large above, and narrow below , like 
Wedges: They link all three ar rhe Side of one a- 


Tas (other, having their Upper part Convex, and their 


| 


| 


about 4000 lb. carries a Shot 3 Inches 4 Diameter, 


Lower Concave, by which means the Muſcles and 
Tendons in the Sole of the Foot are not hurt when 
we go. At one End, each hath a Sinus receiving 
Os Naviculare, and at the other End they are join- 
ed to tlie three inner Bones of the Merat arſus; the 
inmoſt of theſe Bones is the largeſt, and the mid- 
dle one the leaſt. ; 

CUNEDUS, a Triangular Priſm, or a Wedge. 

CUPPEL or Coppel, an Inſtrument in Chymi- 
ſtry in the Form of a Diſh, made of Aſhes well 
waſh'd (to cleanſe them from all their Salt) or of 
Bones throughly calcined: Irs Uſe is to try and 
purify Gold and Silver ; which is done by min- 
gling Lead with the Metal, and ſo expoſing it in 
the Coppel to a violent Fire a great while; the Im- 
purities of the Metal will then be carried off in 
Droſs, which Droſs is called Lirharge of either 
Gold or Silver: Tis by the Refiners uſually cal- 
led a Teſt. 

_ CUPPING-GLASSES : See Cucurbitula. 

CURATIO, is a right Way or Method of find- 
ing out by Symptoms and Indications proper Re- 
medies for any Diſeaſe, in order to the Recovery 
of Health. Blanchard. 

CURCULIO, the ſame with Coy. 

CURIA avi/are vult, is a Deliberation that the 
Court intends to take upon any Point or Points of 
a Cauſe, before Judgment be reſolved on. 

CURIA Claudenda, is a Writ that lieth againſt 
him thar ſhould fence and cloſe up his Ground, if 
he refuſe or defer to do it. 

CURIASSIERS, are Horſemen that wear Ar- 
mour. 

CURSITOR, is an Officer or Clerk belonging 
ro the Chancery, that maketh out Original Writs : 
They are called alſo Clerks of the Courſe ; and 
there be of theſe twenty four in number, which 
have allorred to each of them ſeveral Shires, in 
which they make our ſuch Original Writs, as are 
by the Subject required, and are a Corporation of 
themſelves, 

CURTAIN, in Fortification, is the Front of 
the Wall of a fortified Place berween rwo Baſtions : 
or rhe longeſt ſtraight Line that runs about the 
Rampart, drawn from one Flank to the other 
and bordered with a Paraper five Foor high, be. 
hind which the Souldiers ſtand ro fire upon the 
Covert-way and into the Moar, Beſiegers leldom 
carry on their Attacks againſt the Curtain, be- 
cauſe tis the beſt flank d of any Part. 

CURTATION of a Planet, in Aſtronomy, ac- 
cording to ſome, is a little part cut off from the 
Line of his Interval or Diftance from the Sun. 

? an of England : See Courteſy of Eng- 
ana. 

CURVATURE, ſignifies Crookedneſs, 

CURVE, the ſame with Crooked. 

CURVES or Curdilineal Figures, are in Geo- 
metry, ſuch as are terminated or bounded b 
Curved or Crooked Lines ; as Circles and Ellipſes ; 
and all Conick Sections, Spherical Triangles, & > 
are Curves, 

CUSTODE Admittendo, and Cufiode amodendo. 
_ Writs for the admitting or removing of Guar- 

lans. | 

| CUSTODES Libertatis Anglice authoritate Par- 
liamenti, was the Stile wherein Writs and other 
Judicial Proccedings did run during the late Times 
of Trouble, viz. from the Murther of King Charles 
the Firſt, till the Uſurpation by Cromwell, men- 
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tioned and declared traiterous by the Stat. 12 Car. 
2. Cap. 3. 1 

CUSTOM, is (both by Common Lawyers and 
Civilians, taken to be) a Law or Right not com- 
mitted in Writing, but eſtabliſhed by long ule, 
and by the Conſent of our Anceſtors hath been, 
and is daily practiced ; and tis either General or 
Particular : © ine Cuſtom, is that which is al- 
lowed through all England. Particular Cuſtom 1s 
that which belongeth to this or that County, or to 
this or that Lordſhip, Town, or City. 

CUSTOMS and Services, or Conſuetudinibus 
G Servitiis, is a Writ of Right cloſe which lieth 
againſt the Tenant that deforceth his Lord of rhe 
Rent or Service due to him: Of this ſee more at 
large in the Old Nat. Brev. Fol. 77. 

USTOS Brevium, a Clerk belonging to the 
Court of Common-Pleas, whoſe Office is to receive 
and keep all the Writs, and put them upon Files, 
every Return by it ſelf ; and at the End of every 
Term, to receive of the Protonotaries all the Re- 
cords of the Niſi prius, called the Poſtes. 

CUSTOS Placitorum Coronæ, ſeems to be the 
ſame with Cuſtos Rotulorum. 

CUSTOS Rotulorum, is he that hath the cuſto- 
dy of the Rolls, or Records of the Seſſions of Peace; 
and as ſome ſay, of the Commiſſions of Peace it 
ſelf: He is always a Juſtice of Peace and Quorum 
in the County where he hath his Office, + 

CUSTOS Spiritualium, or Cuſtom of the Spiri- 
tualities, is he that exerciſeth Spiritual or Eccleſi- 
aſtical Juriſdiction in any Dioceſs during the Va- 
cancy of che See, which, by the Canon-Law, be- 
longs to the Dean and Chapter, but at preſent 
with us in England, to the 3 of the Pro- 
vince by Preſcription : Howbeit, divers Deans 
and Chapters do challenge this by ancient Char- 
ters from the Kings of this Land. 

CUSTOS Temporalium, the Perſon to whoſe 
cuſtody a vacant See was committed by the King 
as Supreme Lord , who as a Steward of the Goods 
and Profits, was to give account to the Eſcheator, 
and he into the Exchequer : His Truſt continued 
till the Vacancy was ſupplied by a Succeſſor, who 
obrainedi the King's Writ De Reſtztutione Tempora- 
lium, which was commonly after Conſecration 
yet ſometimes before. 

CUT a Feather ; if a Ship hath too broad a 
Bow, they ſay ſhe will not Cut 4 Feather; that is, 
ſne will not paſs through the Water ſo ſwiftly as 
to make it foam or troth. 

CUTANEOUS Diſtempers, ſuch as affect the 
Skin, as the Itch, or Scab, c. 

CUTANENUS Glands and Veſſeli, are ſuch as 
are placed or terminared in the Cuz or Skin, 

CUTICLE, Scarff Skin, is a Cover of the Skin 
without Senſe, extended outwardly over the 
whole Skin like a Membrane, tull of innumerable 
ſmall Pores, accommodated to the avoiding of In- 
juries from abroad, to rhe ſhutting up of the Cu- 
#aneous Veſſels, and ro the more accurate perfect- 
ing of Tactile Qualities : Ir is nouriſhed by the 
Blood ; for if it be loſt or periſhed, it comes a- 
gain, though irs Veſſels be but little conſpicuous. 
Blanchard. 

Mr. Luenhoeck found by his Microſcope, that 
the Cuticula conſiſted of an infinite Quantity of 
very ſmall Scales, ſo minute, that a ſmall Grain 
of Sand would cover near 200 of them; ſo that he 
thinks there are no proper Pores in the Skin, bur 


n—_ 


wich a great number of Pores here and there, aud 


E 


that the Moiſture comes out under or 
tween the Scales. 

CUTIS, is the Skin of a living Man 
ls is that which is fleed off, and it is the ou 
moſt Cover of the whole Body, or a pretty hs 
Membrane wrought of ſeveral Filaments of t 
Veins and Arteries, Nerves, and Nervous Fibre 
complicated and interwoven with one another 
of Glandules and Lympheducts, or Veſſel; that 
convey away the Vapours and Sweat, aboundin 


— 
from be. 


3 bur Pei. 


ſenſibly perforared in many places to ler in and ou 
as ocaſion requires; as at the Mouth, Noſtril 
Eyes, Ears, Privities, Fundament, &c. it is thick 
eſt of all upon the Head, moderately hard in the 
Neck and Back, finer in the Face, Penn, and — 
ter Skin of the Scrotum; thin on the Sides nl 
thinneſt of all on the Lips ; in ſome places, as the 


Elbow, Forehead, Soles of the Feet, it ſticks ye CY 

cloſe rogether, Blanchard. * . 
CUTT-BASTION : See Baſtion. ey 2 
CUTT-WATER, the Sharpneſs of the Head py 

of a Ship below the Beak; tis ſo called becauſe — 

it cuts or divides the Water before it comes to the _ 

Bow: This is called allo the Knee of the Head _ 
CUVETTE, in Fortification, is a deeper Trac _ 

about four Fathom broad, which is uſually ſur 

in the Middle of the great dry Ditch till you 

meet with Water, and ſerves both to prevent the 

Befiegers Mining, and alſo the better to keep off 

the Enemy. 

CYCLE, is a continual Revolution of certain 
Numbers, which ſucceſſively go on without ary 
Interruption from the Firſt ro the Laſt, and then 
return again to the Firſt, and fo circulate perpery, 
ally. In the Calendar there are three principe 
Cycles, vix, the Solar, the Lunar, and the Cyc/- 
IndiQ10n, 

_ CYCLE of he Sun, is a Revolution of 28 Year, 
in which rime the ſame Dominical Letter comes 
about again in the ſame Order, and Leap. yea 
expire, and the 29th Year the Cycle begins again : 
This Cycle ſerves'ro find the Dominical Letter fot 
any Year paſt, preſent, or ro come. 
To find the Cycle of the Sun, 

Rule. To the Year add 9, and divide the Sum 
by 28, the Remainder is the Cycle of the Sun, 

the Poi 

Example, which 

ſpace c 

To 1701 add 9, the Sum 1710 divided by 28, Me 4 

the Reſidue 2 is the Cycle of the Sun. From 

very pla 

CYCLE of the Moon, is a Revolution of 19 Curve, 
Years, in which time the New Moon's return wo. Point © 
the ſame Days they were on before, and ſhe be- s the I 
gins again her Courſe with rhe Sun, This was the Beg 
invented by Meron the Athenian, and is called i burth! 
the Golden Number, That which occaſioned pto- 8 
bably the pitching upon this Number, was their I 4* 15 ha 
Obſervations that the Lunar Eclipſes happen neat- Circle, e 
ly again on the ſame Day of the Month 19 Yea!s the Ark 

| after the former z of which tis eaſy to give mam kt of 
modern Inſtances. Enneadecaterides is with ſome 
the Name of this Lunar Cycle. | 

CYCLE of Indi&ion, is a Revolution of thitf | 

Luſtrums or fifteen Years, after which thoſe who ws 
i, 


uſed ir began it again. This is more ancient 


than the precedent ones, and hath nothing to — 
wit 


_ 


CYC 5 


— 


te Heavenly Motions, being eſtabliſhed by 
with om A. 2 Sept. 24. who ſubſtituted 
Co in the room of the Ohmpi ad. s They Were 
ſo called according to lome Authors, becauſe they 
Lnored the Year that Tribute was to be paid to 
the Republick. To find this Indiction, ſubſtract 


12 from the Year given, and divide the Remain- 


der by 15, and omitting the Quotient, what re- 
mains is the Year of the Roman Indiction. 


Example, A. D. 1700 
| 312 
15)1388 (52 
2 
9 
383 = Indiflion. 


CYCLISCH, are Surgeons Inſtruments, where- 
with they ſcrape away cotrupt Fleſh, or the like: 
they are made in the form of an Half-Moon. 

CYCLOID : If on a Right Line, as AE a 
Wheel or Circle be imagined ro make one entire 
Revolution, or to move till the Point A come to 
touch the Line again at E: The Circle will de- 
cribe the Line' A E equal to its Periphery ; and 


the Point A will deſcribe a Curve Line Aa FE, 
which is called a Cycloid or Trochoid, and the 
Space contained within this Curve and the Sub- 
ienſe A E is called the Cycloidal Space. 

From the Conſideration of which Geneſis, tis 
very plain, that the Point 4 which deſcribes the 
Curve, will every where be diſtant from d the 
Point of Contact, by ſuch a parr of the Circle as 
is the Diſtance of that Point of Contact from 4 
the Beginning of the Line, Thus when Ad is a 
fourth part of the whole Subrenſe, then will da 
be a Quadrant of the Generating Circle; when 
Ac is half that Line, then the Ark ac is a Semi- 
circle, e. So likewiſe at rhe other End, when 
the Ark a c is an Octant, e E will be an eighth 
part of the Line A E. 


Propoſition, 


Any Semi-ordinate in the Cycloid (or the Right 
Line B E, or bf) i equal to its correſponding 


Right Sine in the Generating Circle, (as BTR, 
b d) together with the Arch of that Sine, A D, 


or a d. 
2 
* 


*, ** 
„% 


This is is proved from the Conſideration of the 
Manner of the Generation of the Cycloid above de- 
livered: For ſince the Right Line C E is equal to 
the Semicircular Ark ADC, the Right Line D F 
muſt be equal to the Quadrantal Ark 4 D; tor 
the ſeveral Arks of the moving Citcle do every 
where generate Right Lines equal to themſelves 3 
wherefere any Semi- ordinate drawn to the Curve 
of the Cycloid muſt be compounded of 4f or 
D F, viz. a Right Line equal to the Part of the 
Ark that hath revolved, and of bd and B O the 
Right Sine of that Ark in the generating Circle. 
Q. E. D. 


Corollarzes, 
1: Hence tis plain, that by means of the Cy- 


to any given Ark of a Circle, or to its whole Cir- 
cumference ; and conſequently the Quadrarure of 
the Circle may Geometrically be had, if this Cy- 


cloid be a true Geometrical Curve, as indeed it is 
nor, 


2, If you ſuppoſe de, De, and de to be every 
where drawn equal to the Right Lines bd, B D, 
and bd; the Curve Line connecting their Extre- 
mities will be an Ellipfis ( by a Propoſ. which you 
will find under the word Elliptical Space) for the 
whole Aggregate of all theſe Right Lines, or the 
Elliptical Space will be double of the Semicircular 
one; 2.e. as Ne is to B B; and conſequently the 
Curvilineal Space Ae C D A will be equal to the 
Semicircular Space A D C A, | 


3. D F (i. e. De + e F)= Quadrant D A,where- 
fore ſince the Whole B G = to a Semi, circle, the 
Remainder B D- F G muſt alſo be equal to a Qua- 
drant; but B D De (by Cor. 2.) wherefore e F 
will be equal to FG; and the ſame way of argu- 
ing will always prove ef above, equal to Fg be- 
low ; wherefore all the Indiviſibles in each being 


equal, the Space ee Af F will be equal to the 
Space FGE, Hence, 


triple of the Generating Circle, 


For the Rectangle B C EG is equal to the whole 
Circle (becauſe on one ſide is the Radius, and the 
other the Semi- circumference, that is, is equal to 
the Semi- ellipſis Ae C DA; wherefore, if our of 
it you take the Quadrant of the Ellipſis B eeC B. 
what remains, which is the Trapezium Ce G EC, 
muſt be equal to the other Quadrant of the Ellip- 
ſis, or to the Semi- circle. But it was proved 17. 
Cor. 3. That the Trilinear Space FC E was equa! 


— 0 


cloid a Right Line may moſt eaſily be found equal 


4. "Tis plain, that the Cycloidal Space is always 


_— 


"CF. 
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to e e AF; wherefore the Trilinear Figure A f F 
E C 4 mutt alſo be equal to the Semi- circle; and 
conſequently the whole Semi- cycloidal Space A F E 
C 4 muſt be equal to three Semi- circles, and 
therefore the whole Cycloidal Space triple of the 
Generating Circle. Q. E. D. 

Otherwiſe thus; 

The Rectangle A E is equal to two Circles, and 
the Semi- ellipſis A e C A to one, wherefore the 
remaining Space Ae CEC muſt allo be equal to 
another ſuch Circle, and its lower half to a Semi- 
circle as well as its upper one; but in the lower 
half the Figure FG E to the Figure ee AF F in 
che upper half; wherefore counter-· change them 
and the Space CE A F 4 muſt be equal to a Se- 
mi- circle, and conſequently, the Semi- cycloidal 
Space equal to three Semi- circles. Q. E. D. 

The following Demonſtration of the ſame Propo- 
fition I had from Mr. Humphry Ditton, who is ve- 
ry skilful in things of this nature: Tis very ſhort 
and plain, and depends on the Arithmetick of In- 
finites. Thus, 

The Figure is a Semi- cycloid, where the Arks d o, 
do, dO, Sc. are ſuppoſed to be in Arithmetical 
Proportions, and conſequently fo will the Lines 
co, co, CO, &c. which from the Nature of the 
Cycloid are all equal ſeverally to thoſe Arks : Now 
theſe being a Series of Arithmetical Proportions, 
will be to as many equal ro the greateſt, as 1 ro 


— 
. — 2 
c 2 7's 


„ 


| 


2 (by Prop. 2. of Dr. Valls's Arith. Infinit.) where- 
fore the Space CdOS = $ SD, but 3 SD = ro 
the whole Circle ; wherefore the whole Cycloidal 
Space C DS muſt be equal to three Semi-circles, 
Q. E. D. 

The Linea Celerimi Deſcenſis, as tis called, or 
the Curve which an heavy Body would deſcribe, 
ſuppoſing it to deſcend with the greateſt poſſible 
Swiftneſs, is the Ark of a Cycloid. This John Ber- 
noulli, I think, firſt propoſed, as a Problem to be 
diſcovered, and ir hath ofren been ſolved , bar 
very briefly and eafily by Mr. Fchn Craig in Philo. 
Tranſat, N. 268. In the Ada Eruditorum Lipf. 
for May 1690, p. 217, there is a Method of Inve- 
ſtigation for this Line by Fames Bernoulli. 

CYEMA, the ſame with Embryo. | 

GYGNUS, the Swan, a Conſtellation in the 
Northern Hemiſphere conſiſting of 35 Stars. 

CYLINDER ; the Hollow within every Piece 
of Ordnance is called her Concave Cylinder, 

CYLINDER, is a Solid Body, made by the 
Rorarion of a Rectangled Parallelogram abour one 
ot irs Sides, 


1, Since every Cylinder hath a Circle for its 
Baſe, it will be very proper 19 denote its Baſe 


thus, 37 dd (the Reaſon of which you have u, 


der Circle : ) And then if the Altitude of the © = C 
der be called h (i. e. its height) the Solidity of Py. Sphe 
Cylinder will be expreſſed thus, 2rd d b. e tice 
Cylin 
2. It therefore the Altitudes of any two cu, the 
ders be equal ro the Diameters of their Baſes fi (whie 
Cylinders muſt be to one another as the Cube; Ye and 
Diameters or Altitudes ; for here, 5 the Hei ir da 
being the ſame with d, the Diameters of the Cu fore, 
of the Baſe, If in one Cylinder ir be called 1 27 4d 
and in the other D, the Solidity of the forme: Quan 
will be 5rd dd, and of the latter i++ D Dp. b gives 
doubtleſs ar being a common Efficient or Mul. 
plier: zr ddd: r D DD:: ddd: DDD; tha 6 
is, the Cylinders are as the Cubes of their Diane. of ar 
tern. N . D. 5 or the 
3. Every Cylinder is triple of a Cone ofthe ſame 3. 
Baſe and Height; which ſee provetl in „ boery 
of Solids. 1 85 8 Crepe * 
| E . Son 0 which 
4. Every Cylinder is to a Sphere inſcribe Bales) 
of the ſame Baſe and Heighr 1 3 to 2. 1. ly, ade 
If the Square and Quadrant with the Diagony hole 
a d, be ſuppoſed to revolve round the Aris 4 4 
the Square will generate a Cylinder, the Quad 2. 
an Hemiſphere, and the Triangle a bd a Core 
all of the ſame Baſe and Height. | 4 T 
of the ( 
3 IF « 
a 4 cumfer 
A m 5. B 
therefor 
. be y 0 
e k r ddd 
| ſphere ; 
| Cylinder 
Cylinder 
Thirds 
% g orter 
— — If yo 
c d mite N 
And ſince Circles are as the Squares of their Di. Circ 
ameters, and that the Square of e % (= U of «) MM. 5 
= 00g b (= Obd) + Obf, by 47. e. 1; der Me 50 
fore the Circle deſcribed by eh, or its cd, muſt 15 J _ 
be equal ro rwo Circles deſcribed by gh and by : arg 
hf: Take away then the common Circle deſctib- N * f 
ed by bf from both, and there will remain the WC." 
Circle deſcribed by g þ to the Ring deſcribed BF. - 
by ef. And thus it will always be, that (. gr. Cy 1 
the Circle deſcribed by k m, will be equal to tie. Ph 
Annulus or Ring made by the Motion of 113 CYLI 
wherefore all the Rings made by the Revolution CYLI 
of e il, Ge. muſt be equal to all the Circles de ard 
ſerib d by the Motion of g h, m k, &c. that is, al cy 
the Solid, compoſed of the Rings made by lde 15 Plant 


Motion of the Parts of the Trilinear Figure cf ba, 
ſhall be equal to all the Circles generated by che 
Elements of the Triangle a 4 b : Wherefore ſincet 
the Cone is * of the Cylinder on the ſame Baſe an 

Height, and that the Solid made by the Trilinest 
FI a is alſo another third Part, as being equal 
to the Cone; the Hemiſphere muſt be 3 of th 
Cylinder, and conſequently, if the Baſe and Alu 
rude of the Cylinder were equal to the Diameter 0 


the Sphere, the whole Sphere would be 5 ef de 


Cylinder. * 


CYM 


CYS 


———— 


face; 


and this Baſe multiplyd by d the Altitude, gives 
4d for the Solidity of the Cylinder ; and there- 


ddd = Solidity of the Sphere; and that laſt 


Quantity divided by 44 (one Sixth of the Diameter) 
gives 14d the Surface of the Sphere. 


2. Which Surface dd is manifeſtly Quadruple 
of ir d d, the Area of a great Circle of the Sphere, 
or the Baſe of the Cylinder. 


3. Wherefore, by multiplying 1 4 (= ro the Peri- 
phery of the Baſe of the Cylinder by d the Altitude) 
you have dd for the Curve: Surface of the Cylinder; 
which therefore is equal (taken without its proper 
Baſes) to the Surface of the Sphere; and conſequent- 
ly, adding in the Baſes (each of which is r dd) the 
whole Surface of the Cylinder, Baſes and all, will be 
1:r dd, chat is, to the Surface of the Sphere as 3 
to 2, 


4. The Square of the Diameter (d d): To the Area 
of the Circle ar dd :: Is as d: 4rd, (tor dd: dd :: 
4: ir d) that is, as the Diameter to 3 of the Cir- 
cumference. 


5. Becauſe the Solidity of the Cylinder is ir d d d, 
therefore the Cone of the ſame Baſe and Height will 
be dd d, which is plainly the Difference between 
'r ddd and rd d d, the Solidity of the Cylinder and 
ſphere ; ſo that the Cone # equal to the Exceſs of the 
Cylinder above the Sphere; and the Cone, Sphere and 
Cylinder are as 3, 2 and 1, ſo that the Sphere is two 
Thirds of the Cylinder : See this laſt proved much 
ſhorter under the Word Indiviſibles. 


If you conſider a Cylinder as compoſed of an infi- 
mite Number of Cylindrical Surfaces decreaſing (as 
the Circles of the Baſe on which they ſtand) in A- 
ichmerical Progreſſion ; if you call the outermoſt or 
zreateſt Surface S, and the Radius of the Baſe v, 
the Solidiry of the linder will be expreſſed by 2 S: 
knd ir will be diverting to meaſure a Cylinder by both 
of theſe different Ways, in order to ſee how nearly 
they will agree. | 
CYLINDROID, a ſolid Figure with Elliptical 
Baſes parallel and alike ſituated. 
CYLINDRUS, is a Plaiſter made oblong, which 
ome Phyſicians call Magdaleo. Blanchard. 
CYLLOSIS : See Cylum. : 
CYLLUM, fignifies a Leg put out of Joint out- 
wardly ; alſo one Lame and Crooked. 

CYMA, among the Botaniſts fignifies rhe Top of 
ay Plant or Herb. | 


Cer. 1. From hence we have the Dimenſions of the 
Sphere and Cylinder, both as to Solidiry and Sur- 
for ler d be the Diameter of the Sphere and 
cylinder, and 7 4 the Circumference of rhe Baſe of 
the Cylinder; then will the whole Baſe be 4 dd 
(which alſo isrhe Area of a great Circle of the Sphere) 


fore, by this Prop, + of that gives the Sphere (i. e.) 


Ee 2 


CYMATIUM, a Member of Architecture, where- 
of one Half is Convex, and the other Concave: 
There are two ſorts of Cymatiums, viz. one called 
Doucires or Right Gula, the moſt advanced Part of 
which is Concave; and the other Talon or Reverſed 
Gula, which hath its moſt advanced Part Convex, 
bur is hollow below, as the firſt is above. 

CYMBIFORME Os: See Os Naviculare. 

CYNANCHE and Sycnanche, ſo called becauſe it 
is frequently incident to Dogs and Wolves, is an In- 
flammation of the inner Muſcles of the Larynx, ac- 
companied with a Difficulty of Breathing and a con- 
tinual Fever. Blanchard, 

CYNANTROPIA, is Madneſs given by a Dog, 


bright and ſplendid ; fears Water, and trembles at 
the Sight and Remembrance of it: It proceeds uſually 
from a poiſonous Bite, or the like, of ſome mad 
Creature, as a Dog, a Wolf, &c. Blanchard. 

_ CYNICUS Spaſmus, the Convulſion of the Mu- 
(cles of the Mouth, by which the Face is fo diſtort- 
ed, that it reſembles the Countenance of a grinning 


Dog. 

CYNODES Orexs, is a Canine Appetite, or an 
extreme Hunger joyn'd with Vomiting or a Looſe- 
neſs : Ir ariſes from a too much or a too acid Fer- 
ment in the Stomach, Blanchard. 
CYNODESMUS, is the Band which ties the lie- 
tle Skin of the Yard to the Glans. | 
_ CYNODENTEES, are thoſe Teeth between the 
Axle-Teeth and the Grinders, called Canini, Colu- 
2 and Oculares; Eye-Teeth, as we ſay. Blan- 
"A | 
CYNOREXIS : See Cynodes Orexs. 
CYNOSURA, a Conſtellation conſiſting of ſeven 
Stars ; otherwiſe called Urſa Minor, or the Little 
Bear, in the Tail of which is the Polar Star. 
CYPHER, or Nowught, thus noted (o) which, put 
before a Figure, fignifies nothing (except in Decimal 
Arithmetick, where it augments, being put before, in 
the ſame Proportion as when put after Integers) but 
after a Figure it increaſes it by Ten, and ſo onwards 
in Decuple Proportion, or by Tens, ad Inſinitum. 

1 1 „ ot Cyphoſis, Crookedneſs of the 
ack. | 
CYPHOSIS, is the bending of the Vertebres of 
the Back toward the Back Parts. | 
CYRTOMA, is a Bunch on the Back, or a Tu- 
mor in any other Parr. | 
CYRTOSIS, the ſame with Cyrtoma. 
CYSTAROS, is the Gut call'd Rectum, the lower- 
moſt of all ; alſo the Fundamenr. 
CYSTICA, are Medicines uſed againſt Diſtem- 
pers in the Bladder, | 
_ CYSTICH Gemel!, a very ſmall Branch of the 
Celiack Artery diſperſed through the Gall-Bladder. 
CYSTIS, is the Bladder that holds the Urine or 
the Gall, | 
CYSTIS Choledochus, the ſame with Folliculus fels. 


CYSTOTOMY, the cutting of a Bladder, 


wherein the Patient flees Light, or any thing that is 
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ACROYDES, are Ulcers which continual- 


D ly ſend forth Matter. Blanchard. 
DACTYLE, is the Foot of a Latin Verſe 

conſiſting of three Syllables, whereof the firſt is long, 

and rhe other rwo ſhort; as Carmina | 
DACTYLONOMY, is the Art of Numbring 


on the Fingers. | 

DADO, a Term in Architecture, by ſome Wri- 
rers uſed for the Dye, which is the Part inthe Mid- 
dle of the Pedeſtal of a Column between its Baſe 
and Cornice : Tis of a Cubick Form, whence the 
Name of Dye is given to it. 


DAILY MOTION of a Planet : See Diurnal 
Alotion. | 

DAMAGE, is generally taken to ſignify any Hurt 
or Hindrance that a Man taketh in his Eſtate; bur 
in Common Law ir is a Part of that the Jurors be 
ro enquire of, paſſing for the Plaintiff or Defendant 
in a Civil Action, be it Perſonal or Real : For after 
Verdict given of the Principal Caale, they are like- 
wiſe asked rheir Conſciences (touching Cofts, Which 
rae the Charges of the Suit, called of the Civi/ians Ex- 
penſce Lit ?) and Damages, which contain the Hin- 
drances that the Plaintiff or Demandant hath ſuffer- 
ed, by means of the Wrong done to him by the De- 
fendant or Tenant. 

This Word Damage (in Law) has two ſeveral 
Signitications, the ene Properly and Generally, the o- 
ther Striftly and Relatively : Properly, as it is in Ca- 
ſes where Damages are founded upon the Statute of 
2 H.4.Cap.1. and 8 H. 6. Cap. 9. where Coſts are 
included within this Word Damages; for Damage, 


in its proper Signification, is ſaid a Demendo, when | 


by Dimunition a thing becomes worſe; and in this 
Senſe, Coſts ot Suits are Damages to the Plaintiff, 
for by it his Subſtance is diminiſhed. But when the 
Plaintiff declares the Wrong done him to the Da- 
mage of ſuch a Sum, this is to be raken Relatively, 
for the Wrong which is paſſed before the Writ 
brought, and are aſſeſſed by Reaſon of the Treſpaſs 
aforeſaid, and cannot extend to the Coſts of Suit 
which are future and of another Nature. 
DAMAGE CLEERE; Damna Clericorum is now 
aſſeſs d Ly the Tenth Part in the Common Pleas, and 
the Twentieth Part in the King's Bench and Exche- 
quer, of all Damages (exceeding five Marks) reco- 
vered either by Verdict, Confeſſion or Judgment of 
the Court in all Actions upon the Caſe, Covenant, 
Treſpaſs, Battery, Falſe Impriſonment, Dower, and 
all others wherein Damages are incertain, which the 
Plaintiff was to pay to the Prot honotary or chief Of- 
ficer of that Court wherein they are recovered, be- 
fore he ſhall have Execution for them. This was 
Originally only a Gratuity given to the Prothonota- 
ries and their Clerks for drawing Special Writs and 


Pleadings, which afterwards grew to a Certainty ; | ſtaff 


bur now this 1s taken away by 17 Car. 2. C. 6, for 
that it was an unneceſſary Charge and Burden upon 
the King's Subjects. 

DAMAGE Feaſant, in Common Law, is when 
Stranper's Beaſts are in another Man's Ground with- 
out Licence of the Tenant of the Ground, and there 
do feed, tread, and otherwiſe ſpoil the Corn, Graſs, 
Goods, and ſuch like; in which Caſe the Tenant 
whom they Damage may therefore take, diſtrain and 
impound them as well in the Night as in the Day: 
But in other Caſes, as for Rents and Services, and 
ſuch like, none may diſtrain in the Night. 


DAV 


DAMNATA Terra, is the lame with the 
Mortuum of the Chymiſts, being only rake 
Mats that remains in the Rerort, &c. after all th : is 
— 1 6 770 forced out by the Fire. 5 by 
, a Termin Idry. u rif 
Out- line of any Bor- Neraldey, when the wh 
dure or Ordinary is rhe 
of this Shape, that Mt 
is, indented in and | but 
out very largely, in 
which only it differs from Indented. nig 
fro 
tific 
There is a bearing of a Bend the 
called double Dancette; thus, he L 
beareth Azure, a Bend double Bloc 
Dancette Argent, —— and 
== the 8 
| ' rare! 
DARKENED Reom: See Obſcura Camera: Deas 
DARK Tex, is the Term which ſome Writes i WN. 
give to a Box made almoſt like a Desk with Oprick D 
Glaſſes, to take the Proſpect of any Building, Fo. WF 
N Landskip, & c. This is a Portable Cana _ 
cura, Or Darkened Room: See the Deſcripri cco 
der Obſcura Camera, " m"_ Cour 
DARSIS, is an Excoriation of the Skin. Ba tif 
chard, | c. a, 
DARTUS, is the fecond or inner Twnick of e 28 
common Coats which immediately cover the Teſt. and 8 
cles; it ariſes from the Membrana Carnoſa, and Obſer 
ſeems to be Muſcular from its Power of conſtrug. DE 
ing and wrinkling it ſelf up; it adheres to the Ty of her 
nica Laginaln that lies under it by many Membm. Timbe 
nous Fibres. Ruyſch ſaith, chat it hath the Mens. ihe BY 
na allo under the Carnoſa Adipoſa, DE. 
— DASSYMA, is a ſuperficial Inequality of the the Ste 
inner Part of the Eye-lids, accompanied with aRed- dy foll 
neſs. Blanchard. Mater 
DATA, is the Term in Mathematicks for ſuch rw 
Things or Quantities as are ſuppoſed to be given ot ** 
known, in order to find out thereby other Things ct h E 
Quantities which are unknown or ſought for; and 1 en 
Euclid uſes the Word Data (of which he hath a * 
| particular Tract) for ſuch Spaces, Lines and Angles, wo 
as are given in Magnitude, or to which we can a - B 
ſign others equal: See Given. r 
DATIVE CASE, is the third Caſe in the Def g fc 
clenſion of Nouns, Pronouns, Cc. and is ſo called, o in the 
becauſe tis uſually governed by a Verb, which im L ars 
plics ſomething to be given to ſome Perſon, and the = 
thing is put in the Accuſative Caſe, and the Perſa e 
in the Datzve. | Car. 2. C 
DAVIS“ Quadrant, is the common Back Quz = 3 
drant: See irs Deſcription under the Word Bak "pit 
17. : . 
DAVIT, a Piece of Timber in a Ship, having * 
Norch at one End, in which, by a Strap, hangs n * 
Block called the Fiſh-Block: And the uſe of thi ale We 
Block is to hale up the Fluke of the Anchor, and ti * as 1 
faſten it at the Ship's Bow or Loof. This Davit | aa de 
ſhitrable from one Side of the Ship to the other, elt and 
occaſion ſerves. Amon 
| There is a ſmall Davit in the Ship's Boat which wilder 
is ſer over her Head with a Shiver, in which ; DEBIL 
brought the Buoy Rope wherewith to weigh th from 
Anchor; and it is mads faſt to the Carlings in tb Merwiſe, 
Boats Row. DEBIT 


DAY 


* 
— —_— — — n — 8 


2 
—Bw 


DEB 


DE C 


DAY, is either Natural or Artificial ; the Former 
is determined by the Motion of the Sun round the 
Earth in 24 Hours; the Artificial Day is the Time 
betwixt the Sun's Riſing and Setting; to which is 
oppoſed Ni ht, which is the Time that the Sun is 
unde r the Horizon. 1 ; 

The Natural Day is alſo called Civil, becauſe it 
is by divers Nations reckoned divers Ways; the Ba- 
lylonians began to account their Day from the Sun- 
riſing ; the Fews and Athenians from the Sun: ſetting, 
be whom the Italians follow to this Day, beginning 
their firſt Hour at Sun- ſet: The Egyptian began at 
Midnight, as we account our Aſtronomical Day, 
but the Umbri began at Noon. f 

The Natural Day, beginning at Noon or Mid- 
night, is always equal; but that which is accounted 
from Sun: riſing or ſetting is unequal; and the Ar- 
tificial Day is every where unequal, bur juſt under 
the Equinoctial Line. . , : 

DEAD-MENS-EYFS, in a Ship, are a kind of 
Blocks, having man) ies in them, but no Shivers ; 
and through them che Lanniers go, which make faſt 
the Shrowds below the Chains. Sometimes, but 
rarely, the Main-Stays of a Ship are ſer taught by 
Dead-Men's-Eyes and Lanniers. The Crowfeet al- 
| ways do reeve through Dead-Men 5-Eyes, 


O =. 


ten DEAD-RECKONING, at Sea, is that Eſtimati- 
PLick ton, Judgment or Conjecture which the Seamen 
For. make of the Place where a Ship is, by keeping an 
ne Account of her Way by the Log, by knowing the | 
nur. Courſe they have ſteered by the Compaſs, and by 
rectifying all with Allowance for Drift, Lee, Way, 
Be- Ee. according to the Ship's Trim; ſo that this Reck- 
ening is without any Obſervation of the Sun, Moon 
f the and Stars, and is to be rectify d as often as any good 
Tel Obſervation can be had. 
n DEAD. RISING, a Term in a Ship for that Part 
truce BY of her which lies aft between the Keel and her Floor 
e The Timbers, and next adjoining to the Stern Poſt under 
= the Bread Room in a Man of War, _ 


DEAD. WATER, is the Eddy Water juſt behind 
the Stern of a Ship; and if a Ship hath a great Ed- 
dy follows her Stern, they ſay ſhe makes much Dead 
Hater: This is ſo called becauſe ir doth nor paſs 
away ſo ſwiftly as the Water running by her Sides 
c fu doth. 
wen ct DE BENE ESSE, a Term in Common Law, as 
ungs ag when the Defendant's Depoſition or Bail is only al- 
r ; na loved for the preſent, but after more ful Examina- 
hath 1 tion is either ro ſtand or fall, 

Ang DEBENTUR, was a kind of Writing firſt given 
can ain the late times of the Uſurpation ro the Souldier, 

to ſecure the Payment of his Arrears ; tis uſed al- 
he De ſo in the Exchequer ; and in the King's Houſe Deben- 
called ner are given uſually to the Servants, for the Pay- 
ich im ment of their Wages, Board-Wages, and the like. 
and un The Word is mentioned in the Act of Oblivion, 12 
Perſon Car. 2. C. 2. and fince the late Revolution hath been 

uſed in many Acts of Parliament, eſpecially in that 

Qua which relates to the forfeired Eſtates in Ireland, out 
d Beck of which the Soldiers Debentures are appointed to 
be ſatisfied, 11 VM. 3. 

DEBET and Soler, is a Writ of Right which hath 
thoſe Words in it, as formal Words not to be omit- 
ted; as if a Man ſue fot any thing that is now firſt 


wving | 
nangs ' 
of thi 

and d 
Javit | 
her, 


{elf and his Anceſtors before him; as for a Mill, 
common of Paſture, c. then both Deber and Sole: 
muſt be uled in the Writ of Right. 5 
DEBILITY, is a Weakneſs of the Body proceed- 
ing from Swooning, Fainting, Hunger, Diſeaſe or 
herwiſe. Blanchard.  _ | 
DEBITO, is a Writ chat lieth where a Man ow- 


t whidl 
vhich ! 
igh ch 


s in th 
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of all denied, and which hath been enjoyed by him- | 


| Powerof the other. 


eth Money upon Obligation or other Bargain for 
any thing fold unto him. | 

DEBRUISED, a Term in Heraldry,when a Pale, 
Sc. is born upon any Beaſt in an Eſcutcheon, for 
any ſolid thing ſold unto him, | 

DEBRUISED, a Term in Heraldy, when a Pale, 
Sc. is botn upon any Beaſt in an Eſcutcheon, for 
then they ſay the Beaſt # debruiſed of the Pale, 

DECAGON, is a plain Figure in Geometry, ha- 
ving 10 Sides and Angles ; and if they are all equal 
to one another, tis then called a Regular Decagon, 
and it may be inſcribed in a Circle; 


Propoſition. 


The Side of a Regular Decagon # in Power and Length 


equal to the greateſt Segment of an Hexagon, cut 
according to Extream and Mean Proportion, 9. e. 
13; Euchd, 


6680 224, 


4 


, ar 
7e SY 


K IT Bn” Vo 
Ler the Line d b, the Radius or Side of an Hexa- 
gon cut into Extream and Mean Proportion in e, 
(P. 11. e. 2. Euclid.) be applied to the Circle in the 
Point h, and then produced till & 4 the Side of a 

on on, Fon the Chord of 36. | 
ay ba is equal to be, and the Oba = | 
Draw bc, _ and dc; wide 


Demonſtration. 


The Angle b c a = 36*, and conſequen 
qual ones c ba and a, each = 72 ny ”» 
muſt be = 108*, Alſo ſince d b — bc, the = Angles 
d and deb muſt be exact = 365, and therefore the 
whole Angle acd = 72". or the Angle of a Pentagon; 
wherefore the A's abe and 4 de are Similar and 
conſequently a d: ac :: ac 2 ab, that is, ad : d b:: 
40: ha; wherefore the whole Line 44 is cut into 
Extream and Mean Proportion and therefore ſince 
db is allo fo divided by the Su poſition, the whole 
Line da: bd :: as the whole Line db : ba, butin 


the ſame Proportion is b d to be 5 Wherefore b a 


muſt be equal ro 6 e, and the Power of one to the 


A Fortification alſo conſiſting of 10 Baſtiane; 
ſometimes called a Decagon. ee eee 

DECAMP, when an Army raiſes its Camp and 
departs from the Place whence it lay before they lay 
it is Decamped. | x 

DECANT; to Decan a Liquor, is to pour off the 
clear Fart of it by Inclination, as the Chymiſts ſpeak 
that ſo it may be without any Matter or Sediment; 
and this Action the Chymiſts call a Decantation. 

eee See Tales. 

| NE, is a Writ that lieth againſt hi 

that deceitfully dorh any thing in the Name of — 
cher, for one that receiveth Damage or Hurt thereby 

DECIDUOUS, is chat which is apt or ready © 
fall, and is uſed in Reference to the Flowers and 


Seeds of Plants: Thus the Borani/ts ſay. i. 
Plants the Peri anthium or Calyx is * wah 05 


Flow . 


DEC 


DEC 


Flower; 5. e. falls from off the Plant with it, but 
in others it is not. 

DECIES TANTUM, is a Writ which lieth a- 
painſt a Juror which hath taken Money for the giv- 
ing of his Verdict; called ſo of the Effect, becaule 
it is to recover ten Times ſo much as he took 

DECIMAL Fadtion, is that which hath for its 
Denominatoy 1. with a Cypher or Cyphers annex- 
ed; as Pe, 1 , , C. G 

Which Denominator, for Brevity and Conveni- 
ence ſake, is moſt commonly expreſſed by a Point 
or a Comma ſer on the Left-hand of rhe Numera- 
tor; thus, ,5 is . ,46 is . and, 125 is a Hun- 
dred Twenty five Parts of any thing, ſuppoſed to 
be divided into 100 ſuch Parts. 


N. B. As Cyphers ſet on the Right-hand of Inte- 
gers do increaſe the Value of them Decimal, as 2, 
20, 200, c. ſo when ſer on the Left- hand of Fracti- 
ont, they decreaſe the Value Decimall, as ,3. ,05- 
,005. &c. bur ſer on the Lefr-hand, or on the Right- 
hand of Fractions, they ſignify nothing, but only 
8 fill up Places ; thus, „5000. or 0005. is but five 

nits. 


1: To reduce any Vulgar Frattion, as ſuppoſe « 
of a Pound, Shilling, Mile, Yard, Day, Hour, Sc. 
to a Decimal Fration of the ſame Value, whoſe De- 
nominator ſhall be 1000; (I ſay ooo, for to or 100 

are not large enough ro do it withour a Fraction.) 


Say, by the Rule of Three, As 8 the Denominator | 


of the Vulgar Fradiion : Is to 5 its Numerator:: So 
will 1000 the Denominator aſſigned: Be to a 4th 
Term, which, by working, you'll find ro be, 625. 
and therefore , or ,625: is a Decimal of the ſame 
Value with the former Fraction . 


2. Addition and SubſtraFion of Decimals is per- 
formed juſt as in Integers, only care muſt be taken 
about duly placing each Part; as to which be ſure 
ro place all the Points one under another, then add 
or ſubſtract as in common Arithmetick, diſtinguiſh- 
ing from the Sum or Remainder ſo many Figures 
for Decimals, as are the moſt Decimal Places in 
any of the given Numbers, as in. the following Exe 
amples. 


In Addition, „73567 64,58 
705 9,7 
586 „005 
25 
2, 80067 74,285 
— — —— — 41 
From 35,5 


In Sulſtraction, 
| Take 20,98679 


Remains 14,5 1321 


From 16,05 
Take 10,9999 


Rem. 3,0501 


Multiplication of Decimal Fraclion: 


General Rule. 


'Tis no matter in what order either Multiplicand 
or Multiplicator ſtand, only obſerve, That there muſt 
be juſt as many Decimal Parts cut off by the ſeparating 
Point from the Product, as there are Decimals in both 
Factors: The Work is juſt as in Integers. 


Example 1. Where one Decimal multiplies ,, 
ther, — 
365 
22 
730 
730 
508030 


Here the Product is only 8030, but a Cypher 
prefix d to make up the five Decimal Places, there bs 
ing ſo many in both Factors. : 


1 46 4 
* bs 
„00030 4176 


Example 2. Where one Factor is an Integer, the 
other a Decimal Fraction. c 


4,64 3,65 46,4 
3 3 9 
41,76 730 417,6 

735 
80,30 


Note, That when a Decimal Fadtion or mixd 
Number is to be multiplied by an Unit, with Cy. 
phers annexed thereto, (as 10, 1 oo, 1000, Sc.) tis 
only removing the Separatrix ſo many Places to- 
wards the Right-hand in the Multiplicand, as there 
are Cyphers annexed to the Unit: Thus, if 565: 
were to be multiplied by 


oh 7 +652 
00 - | 
3 5 The Product will be — 
10000 7652 


The Reaſon of which is, becauſe there can bt 
no more Decimals in the Product than were in both 
the Factors; and the Cyphers any where on the 
— may be omitted, as being of no Value 

ere. 

By Multiplication, Decimals are reduced to the 
known Parts of inch Integers as they are Decimal: 
of, in ths manner: Multiply the given Decimal by 
the Number ſhewing how many known Parts of the 
next inferior Denomination are equal to that Inte- 
ger, and purſue this as far as it will go, v. gr, 

What is the Value of this Decimal ,8667 ; that is, 
8687 of a Day, or of a Pound Sterling, &c. 


8,687 of a Day = 20 h. „8687 of a Pound= 

24 60ʃ. 55 9 (20 175. 4d. 14 
34748 17,3740 
17374 12 
20, 8488 7480 

60 3740 

50,9280 4,4880 
60 4 
55,6800 15,9520 


To find the Value of any Decimal of a Pound af 
Engliſh Money, there is this ready Rule in Practice: 
Suppoſe it were required ro find the Value of, 8687 
of a Pound]; double the firſt Figure 8, and becauſe 
6 (the next Figure) exceeds 5, add the Excels, 


rr 


which is 1, to the former Double, and 'rwill make 
hy | 


nh. 


1 


| of 
ice: 
687 
uſe 
els, 
ake 

it 


* —_ 


DEC. 


DEC 


ir 17; account thoſe for Shillings: Then imagining 


| .har 1, by which 6 exceeded 5, to be taken as 10, 


and to ſtand before the next Figure 8, it will make 
18; from which abate 1, and the Remainder 17 
is the Farthings, which make 4 d. 1 f. ſo that the 


| Decimal was 175. 4 d. 19. 


Alſo ,319 of a Pound = 6s. 4d. 39. 
If the Second Figure be juſt 5, add one to the 


| Shillings, and account the third Figure for the Far- 
| things ; if it be leſs than 5, add nothing to the Shil- 
| lings, but account it as ſo many times Tens the 


5. . divide a mix d Number by a mix d Num. 
+: 
| 2,2) 80,30 (3 6,5 | 

Here, the Dividend having two Places of Deci- 
mals, and the Diviſor one, there muſt be one 
in the Quotient. 

6. To divide a mix d Number by a Decimal 
Fraction, as if 80,30 were to be divided by 
365, here add three Cyphers to 80, 30 the Di- 
vidend, becauſe it may have as many or more 
Decimal Parts than are in the Diviſor, and it 


chird Figure for Farthings. 


Diviſion of Decimal Frattions. 


General Rule. 


Work in all Caſes as in Diviſion of Integers, but 
only obſerve, that there be juſt as many Decimal 
Places (and no more) in the Diviſor and Quotient 
together, as there were in the Dividend, 


22)8,030(,3,65 22)8,030(3,65 22)80,30(3,65 
66 | 66 66 


143 143 143 
132 132 132 
110 110 110 
110 110 110 
— — e mraace ——— 
© O 0 


In Decimal Diviſion there are Nine Caſes, all per- 
formed by the General Rule with a few Directions, 
as followeth. 

1. To divide a whole Number by a greater 

whole Number; 

To the Dividend add Cyphers at Pleaſure, and 
the Quotient will be all Decimal Parts, ac- 
cording to the Number of Copiers added: 

Thus, if 22 were to be divided by 365. 


365) 22, 000 (,602, &c. 


2190 
32 —— 
1000 


730 


270 


2. To divide a leſſer whole Number by a great- 

er mix d Number; 

Add as many Cyphers to the Dividend, as (at 
leaſt) there are Places in the Diviſor : 


Thus, 3,65) 22,0000 (6,02 


Here, becauſe there are four Decimal Places in 
the Dividend (by the annexed Cyphers) and 
but two in the Diviſor, there muſt be two in 
the Quotient. 

3. To divide a whole Number by a Decimal 
Fraction, annex (at leaſt) as many Cyphers 
1 the Dividend as there are Places in the Divi- 
or: 

Thus, ,365) 22,0000 (602 

Here, chere being three Places of Decimals in the 
Diviſor, and but three in the Dividend, there 
can be none in the Quotient. 

4. To divide a mix d by a whole Number: 

E 2,2) $0,30 (36,5 i 
Here, there being no Decimals in the Diviſor but 


three in the Dividend, there muſt be three in 


the Quotient. 


will ſtand 
Thus, 365) 80,30000 (22,00 
7309 
730, &c. 


And becanſe the Dividend hath five Places of 


Decimals, and the Diviſor bur thtee, there muſt 
be two in the Quotient. 

7. To divide a Decimal by a whole Number: 

22) , 8030 (, 365 

Here needs no Cyphers be annexed, becauſe the 
Dividend is (apparently) bigger than the Di- 
viſor; but becauſe the Dividend has four Pla- 
ces in it, and the Diviſor none, a Cypher muſt 
be prefixed in the Quotient to ſupply it, and 
ſo the true Quotient will be, o365. 

8. To divide a Decimal by a mix d Number. 

3,65) ,8030 (,22 

Here tis plain rhe Quotient muſt be, 22. becauſe 
there are four Decimals in the Dividend, and 
but two in the Diviſor. 

9. To divide one Decimal by another: 

22) 8030 (3,65 
Here tis plain by the General Rule; 

But ſometimes Cyphers muſt be added to the Di- 
vidend, as when the Diviſor is bigger than the 
Dividend: 

Thus, ,365) „22, 000 (,602 

Where ſix Places of Decimals being in the Divi- 
dend, and three in the Diviſor, three muſt allo 
be in the Quotient. 


Note, That when any Number (either Decimal 
or Mix'd) is given to be divided by an Unit, 
with Cyphers annexed thereto (as 10, 100, 
1000, Cc.) it is only removing the Separatrix 
in the Dividend ſo many Places farther toward 
the Lefr-hand as there are Cyphers annex d 
to the Unit, prefixing Cyphers to the Dividend 
to ſupply the vacant Places (if need be:) 

Thus, if 7562 were to be divided 


10 756,2 
100 75,62 
By Sooo The Quotient is /, 562 
I 0000 57562 
I 00000 07562 


DE CIMIS Solvendy pro Poſſeſſioni bus alenigenarum; 
is a Writ, or Letters Patents, yet extant in the Re- 
giſter, which lay againſt thoſe that had farm'd the 
Priors aliens, Lands of the King's, for the Rector 
of the Pariſh to recover his Tyth of them, 
DECK, of a Ship, is a Planked Floor on which 
the Guns lie, and the Men walk to and fro, In great 
Ships there are three Decks, Firſt, Second, and 
Third, beginning to account from the loweſt ; and 
ſome alſo have an Half Deck, which reaches from: 
the Main Maſt to the Stem of the Ship. There is 
alſo a Quarter Deck, which is from the Steerage a- 
loft ro the Maſter's Round-Houſe, There is alſo 


ſomerimes a Spare Deck, which is the uppermoſt of 
all, 


: 
| 
' 
b | 


DES - 


DEC 


all, and is between the Main Maſt and the Miſſen: 


This Deck, is called alſo the Orlope : Which ſee. 
DECLARATION (in Common Law) is a ſhew- 
ing in Writing the Grief and Complaint of the De- 
mandant or Plaintiff, againſt the Defendant or Te- 
nant, wherein he is ſuppoled to have received ſome 
Wrong: And this ought to be plain and certain, 
both becauſe it impeaches the Defendant, and alſo 


compels him to anſwer thereto, 
DECLENYON, ot a Diſeale, is when it recedes 


from its Height, and the Patient is beyond danger: 


See Acme. 

DECLINATION Apparent, is the Diſtance of 
the apparent Place of a Planer from the Equator, 

DECLINATION of the Sun, is the Diſtance of 
the Parallel to the Equator which the Sun-runs in a- 
ny Day from the Equator it ſelf: And this Diſtance 
(on the Globe) is reckon'd on the Meridian; and ac- 
cording as this Diſtance is towards either of the Poles 
of the World, tis called North or South Declination. 

To find the Sun's greateſt Declination ; you mult 
by ſome very large Quadrant, or ſuch like Inſtru- 
ment, take tha Sun's greateſt Meridian Altitude, and 
his leaſt at the two Solſtices; the Difference between 
which is the Double of the Sun's greateſt Declina- 
tion, or the Diſtance of the Tropicks; wherefore 
half of it is the thing ſought. 

To find the Sun's or Star's Declination by the Globe 
or Sphere; Bring the Sun's Place, or the Star to the 
Meridian, and the Degrees from the Equinoctial 
there reckoned either North or South, are the Decli- 


nation at Noon. 


To find the Declination of the Sun Trigonometri- 
cally, having given his greateſt Declination and Di- 
ſtance from the next Equinoctial Point. 


Say, As Rad. u to the Sine of the Sun's Diſtance 
from the next Equinoctial Point, ſo is the Sine 
of the Sun's greateſt Declination to the Sine of thy 
preſent, Declinat ion. 2 


Example : Suppoſe the Sun's Diſtance from the 
next Equinoctial Point to be 30*, co, The 
greateſt Declination 23*, 30/. 


9,698970 


9,600700 


Then to the Sine of 30. o0/. 
add the Sine of 23*. 30ʃ. 


$6. 1.== Ni 
as ne 190 ( leſs Rad.) = Sine * 19299670 
which is the Sun's preſent Declination required. 
How to find the Declination of a Planet or Star 
that hath Latitude, ſee Newton's Aſtron, Britan. p.10. 
In the Pythagorean or Copernican Syſtem, the Sun's 
Declination is expreſt by the Complement of hy Di- 


Nance from the Pole, or by the Diſtance of the Pole 
from the Horizon of the Disk, and is called the Re- 4 


flection: And the Proportion to find it is this; 

As Rad. to the Sine of the Diſtance of the two 
Poles of the Ecliptick and the Equator : : So is the 
Sine of the Sun's Longirude to the Co-fine of his 
Diſtance from the next Pole: The Complement of 
which laſt, is the Reflection, the Diſtance of the Sun 
from the Horizon of the Disk, or his Decli nation. 

DECLINATION of the Mariners Compaſs, is 
irs Variation from the true Meridian of any Place. 
How to find this, ſee in Variation. 

DECLINATION True, is the Diſtance of the 
True Place of a Planer from the Equator. 

DECLINATION of a Wall or Plane for Diali, 
is an Arch of the Horizon comprehended either 
between the Plane and the Prime Vertical Circle, 


Mews, when he ſpeaks of adjuſting rhe ſeveral Or 


if you account it from the Eaſt or Weſt, or 617. 1” 
tween the Meridian and the Plane, 4 1 " 
it 578 the North or South, ”"M 

here are many ways given by Authors for 5.1 
ing the Declination of a Plane ; of which, al 


that e on the Magnetick Needle deſerue w | 


be ſuſpected on many Accounts. The 

Method alſo, by finding the Sun's Hotizona) b 
{tance _ the Pole gf the Plane, is ſubject to ma, 
Errors and Difficulties, Mr. Oughtred's way ay 
Semi-circle drawn on a Square Board, is the uh, 
eſt and eaſieſt Method that can be well thou ye 
of that Nature; but then there is difficulty in 10 
ting the Pin truly perpendicular, as well as in Placing 
the Board truly horizontal ; and ar the ſame — 
required the Sun's Declinat ion and Azimuth wk 
had exactly, The very beſt way therefore that! 
ever met with for finding the Declination of a Plane 
is to ger, on a large ſquare piece of Braſs or Wg 
a Limb accurately divided into 360 Degrees, (ard 
if it can be) every 5 Minutes; on the Center of 
which moves an Horizontal Dial, purpoſely mz; 
for the Latitude of the Place, and which hath 
ſmall bit of fine Braſs fixed on its Meridian Li 
like a fiducial Edge, to cut the Degrees in the Lim) 
The Uſe of which is very eaſy; for at any tine 
when the Sun ſhines, you need only apply that Fr 
of the Square to the Plane where are 60 Degrees 
the Limb; and then ſetting it as nearly as you cn 
horizontally,” turn the Dial about, till ir ſhew ex. 
actly the true Hour of the Day (which before muſt 
be rightly found, and a Watch ſer to it) and then 
will the fiducial Edge cut the Degrees of the Planet 
Declination; and which way to account it will be 
eaſily ſeen, becauſe the Dial pointing true Ni 
gives you an Idea of all the Points of the Compal, 

And this Method will be of great uſe to ſuch 
whole Buſineſs is to make many Dials in or nest 
the ſame Latitudei 

DECLINATORIES, are Boxes fitted with 2 
Compaſs and Needle, to take the Declination d 
Walls for Dialling, Sc. 

DECLINING Ered Dials, how to make; ſee 
Dial in Erett declining Diali. (Planet, 

DECLINING Erect Planes: See Eredt declining 

7 Inclinin 5 p 

DECLINING< Rec lining 7 Dials, are thole 
whoſe Planes neither face directly any of the four 
Cardinal Points ; nor are they either perpendicular 
or parallel to the Horizon. 

For rhe deſcribing of theſe Dials ; firſt make an 
Eredt one for the given Declination, according to the 
Direction in Erect Declining Dials ; then let the 
Height of the Stile above the Subſtile be the 


5 
e 8 Perera & the Co-Latitude and 


Inclination, 
C Declination. | 
Reclining 
DECLI NING4 Inclining > Planes:{ec Dial plane. 


DECLIVIS Muſculws: See Obliquus deſcenden: fu 
Declivs. | 
DECOCTION, is a boiling of ſome Plarts 
Roots, Seeds, &c, for Medicinal Uſe, being ibe 
lame as Apozem : Which ſee, | 
DECOR TICATION, the peeling or urhusking 
of Roots, Seeds, Fruits, Ce. or the freeing of them 
from their Barks, Rinds, Husks, or Shells. _ 
DECORUM or Decency, in Architecture, 18 
ſuiting of all the Parts and Ornaments of a Building 
ſo as they ſhall become the Station; as Virus 
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gets to their Natural Afſections; and he, as Mr. 
Evelyn obſerves, would never have placed a Corin- 


han Column at the Entrance into a Priſon, nor one 
of the Tuſcan Order before the Portico of a Church. 

DECREPITATION of Sea Salt, or of Sal Gem- 
me, is a word uſed by rhe Chymiſts for a kind of 


| Calcination of Salt thus; an earthen unglazed Por 
is heated red hot over the Fire, and then an Ounce 
ol Salt is thrown into it, and the Por is preſently co- 


vered, a great cracking Noiſe ariſes, whence comes 


| che word Decerpitation. If more Salt be to be 
decrepitated, the Pot muſt be kept ſtill red hot, and 


you muſt proceed as at firſt, The Deſign of it is 


to free the Salt from ſuperfluous Moiſture, but ir 


renders the Salt ſo porous and apt to imbibe the 


| Humidity of the Air, that it muſt always be kept in 
a Viol well ſtopd, or elſe the Air will ſoon moiſten 


it anew. 
| DECUPELATION, the ſame with Decantation : 


Which ſee. : 
DECUSSATION, a Term in Opricks, is the 


croſſing of any two Lines, Rays, Sc. when they 
meet in a Point, and then go on apart from one a- 


other. 
DECUSSORIUM, is a Surgeons Inſtrument, 
whercwith the Dura Mater being highly preſſed, is 


accurately adjoined to the Skull, that the Purulent 
Matter gathered betwixt the Skull and the Skin, 


called Dura Meninx, or Mater, may be evacuated 
by a Hole made with a Surgeon's Inſtrument, called 
Trepanum. Blanchard. 
DE DEONERANDA pro rata Portionis, is a 
Wrir that lies where a Man is diſtrained for Renr 
that ought to have been paid by others proportiona- 


bly. 

DEDIMUS Poteſtatem, is a Writ whereby a 
Commiſſion is given to a private Man, for the Spee- 
ding of ſome Act appertaining to a Judge; and by 
the Civilians is called Delegation, 

DEEDS, in Common Law, fignify Writings, 
that contain the Effect of a Contract made between 
Man and Man: See more in Fait. 

DEEP Sea- Line, is a ſmall Line ro Sound with, 
when a Ship is invery deep Water at Sea; at the End 
of it is a piece of Lead, called the Deep-Sea-Lead, 
at the Bottom of which 1s a Coat of white Tallow, ro 
bring up Stones, Gravel, Sand, Shells, or the like 
from the Bottom, and to know the Differences of 
the Ground, which having been before diſcovered 
by other Obſervations, and entred in their Books, 
they gueſs by their Soundings what Coaſts they are 
upon, though they cannot ſee Land. If it happens that 
no Ground come up upon the Tallow, they gueſs 
they are upon Ouzie Ground, which they diſcover 
by ſounding again with a Woollen Cloth upon rhe 

Lead, whereby this Ground will be brought up. 

D E Eſſendo quietum de Tolonio, is a Writ which 
lieth for them which are by Privilege freed from the 
Payment of Toll. 

DE Expenſis Militum, is a Writ, commanding the 
Sheriff to levy ſo much a Day for the Expences of a 
Knight of the Shire; and a like Writ to levy Two 
Shillings a Day for every Citizen and Burgeſs, cal- 
led Deexpenſis Civium & Burgenſium. 

DEFAULT, in Law, is a Non-appearance in 
Court, without ſufficient Cauſe made our. 

DEFECTIVE or Deficient Nowns, in Grammar, 
are ſuch as want either a Number, a particular 
Caſe, or are Indeclinable. 

DEFEIZANCE, fignifies (in Law) a Condition 
relating to a Deed, as an Obligation, Recognizance, 
or Starute, which being performed by rhe Obligor 
or Recognizor, the Act is diſabled and annulled, as 


if it had never been done, The Difference berween 
a Proviſo or a Condition in Deed, and a Defeixance, 
is this, That a Proviſo or Condition is annexed or 
inferred in the Deed or Grant, whereas a Defe:zance 
is uſually a Deed by it ſelf. 

DEFENCES, in Fortification, are all forts of 
Works that cover and defend the oppoſite Poſts, as 
Flanks, Parapets, Caſemates, Fauſſe-Brays: Tis al- 
moſt impoſſible ro fix the Miner to the Face of a Ba- 
ſtion till the Defences of the oppoſite one are ruin'd 
i. e. till the Parapet of its Flank is beaten down,; 
and the Cannon in all parts that can fire upon tha: 
Face which is attacked, are diſmounted. 

DEFENDANT, a Term in Law, is he that ſu- 
eth in an Action perſonal, as Tenant is he which is 
ſued in an Action real. 

DEFENDEMUS, a word uſed in Feoffment or 
Donation, and bindeth the Donor and his Heir to 
defend rhe Donee. 

DEFENSIVE or Defenſitive Medicines, in Surge- 
ry, are Remedies applied outwardly to prevent an 
Inflammation, or any other Symptom that ſeems to 
threaten any Parr, from ariving ſo far as to that Part. 

DEFERENT, in Aſtronomy, an imaginary Cir- 
cle or Orb (in the Prolemaick Syſtem, which is there 
luppoſed, as it were to carry about the Body of the 
Planer. Tis the ſame with the Eccentrick. The 
two Points where the Epicicle interſects the Defe- 
rent, are called the Points of the greateſt Elongation. 

DEFICIENT Nouns : See Defedtive. 

DEFICIENT Numbers, are ſuch, whoſe Parts 
added together make leſs than the Integer, whoſe 


Two and Four, make bur Seven; likewiſe the Parts 
of Sixteen make bur Fifteen, and of Forty five make 
bur Thirty three. | 

DEFILE, in Fortification, is a ſtraight narrow 
Lane or Paſſage, through which a Company of Horle 
or Foor can paſs only in File, by making a ſmall 
Front, ſo that the Enemy may take an Opportunity 
to ſtop their March, and to Charge them with fo 
much the more advantage, in regard that thoſe in 
the Front and Rear cannot reciprocally come to the 
Relief of one another. Hence to go off File by File 
is called Defil ing. 

DEFINITION, is an exact Deſcription, explain- 
ing the Nature of a thing by Eſſential Attributes: 
And there are three things neceſſary to make a De- 
finition good. 

1. It muſt be Univerſal; i. e. it muſt contain the 
whole Thing defined; therefore (as the Author of 
the Art of Thinking would have it) the common De- 
finition of Time, to be the Meaſure of Motion is not 
good; for Time gnay be the Meaſure of Reſt as 
well as Morion, 


2. It muſt be proper, that is, it muſt agree wi 
the Thing defined. F n 
3. It muſt be clearer than the Thing defined, that 
is, it ought to render the Idea of it more plain and 
diſtinct ; and make us as much as may be to under- 
ſtand the Nature of it, and be ſerviceable to us to 
give a Reaſon of irs principal Properties, which is 
that which we ought chiefly to conſider in Definitions. 

DEFLAGRATION, in Chymiſtry, is the en- 
kindling and burning of, in a Crucible, a Mixture 
of Salt or ſome Mineral Body, with a Sulphurous 
one, in order to make a Purificarion of the Salt, or 
a Regulus of the Mineral; of which fee Sal Prunel- 
la and Regulus of Antimony, 

DEFLECTION, is the Tendency of a Ship trom 


her true Courſe by the Reaſon of Currents, &c. 


Ff DE. 


| which divert her, and turn her our of her right way. 


Parts they be; as Eight, whoſe Parts being One, 
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DEFLUVICUM, is a Diſtemper in Trees, where- 
by they loſe their Bark; tis cauſed by a ſharp Hu- 
mour, that diſſolves the Glew whereby the Bark is 
faſtned to the Wood; and ſometimes by too much 
Drought. | 

DEFLUXION : See Catarrh, 

DEGLUTITION, Swallowing, is an Animal 
Action, whereby Meat chaw'd in the Mouth, or a- 
ny thing more liquid, deſcends into the Stomach 
by the Motion and Contraction ot the Fibres of the 
Guller. Blanchard. 

DEGRADATION, is a Term in Painting, which 
expreſſes the leſſening and rendring confuſed the 
Appearance of diſtant Objects in a Landskip, ſo as 
they ſhall appear there as they would to an Eye 
placed at that diſtance from them. 

DEGREE, is the 360th part of the Periphery of 
a Circle, it is ſub- divided into 60 parts, called Mi- 
nutes, and each of them again into 60 parts more, 
called Seconds, and fo into Third, c. 

DEGREE Parodick: See Parodical. 

DEGREES of Fire: The Chymiſts reckon four 
Degrees of Fire. The firſt is made by only 2 or 3 
Coals, and is the moſt gentle Heat of all. The 24. 
is with 4 or 5 Coals, or only juſt ro warm the Vel- 
ſel ſenſibly, but ſo that you may endure your Hand 
upon ir for ſome time. The 3d. Degree 1s when 
there is Heat enough to make a Por boil thar is full 
of 5 or 6 Quarts of Water. The 4th. Degree is as 
great a Heat as can be made in a Furnace ; bur all 
theſe muſt admir of ſome Variations, according to 
the Circumſtances of the Operations, Furnaces, Veſ- 
ſels, Quantity of Matter, &c. 

DEJECTION, the ſame with EjeQ7on ; is going 
ro Stool, or an Evacuation of the Excrements by 
the Periſtallick Motion of the Guts. 

DELEGATES, in Law, are Commiſſioners de- 
legated or appointed by the King's Commiſſion, to 
fit upon an Appeal to him in the Court of Chancery, 
and is granted in Three Caſes ; Firſt, When a Sen- 
rence is given inan Eccleſiaſtical Cauſe by the Arch- 
biſhop or his Official. Secondly, When a Sentence 
is given in any Ecclefiaſtical Cauſe in Places exempt. 
Thirdly, When Sentence is given in any Admiralty 
in Suirs Civil or Marine, by order of the Civil Law. 

DELETERIOUS, or Deletery Medicines, are ſuch 
Things or Particles as are of a poiſonous Nature. 

DELF, one of the Abatements of Honour in He- 
raldry, being a Square in the Middle of the Eſcur- 
cheon. See Abatements of Honour, 

DELIGATIO, Swathing, is a part of Surgery 
that concerns the Binding up of Wounds, Ulcers, 
broken Bones, @c: and it is either Simple or Com- 
pound: The Simple is either equal or unequal ; the 
equal is only round, which ſwathes the affected 
Member without any Declenſion to either ſide ; the 
unequal is divided into Aſcia and Sima, which at 

leaſt differ upon the Account of one being greater 
and the other leſs; Aſcia declines little from a Round, 
bur Sima much. There are a great many more Di- 
ſtinctions of Swathing, taken from the Likeneſs of 
the Parts which are ſwathed, or from certain Ani- 
mals and other Things. Blanchard. 

DELIQUIUM Animi, Swooning, the ſame with 
Eclipſi:, Lipothymia,Syncope, Aſphyxea,Lipopſychia, Sc. 

DELIQUIUM Chymicum, is either a Diſtillation 
by the Force of Fire ; or a melting of the Calx, 
which is ſuſpended in moiſt Cellars, and a Reſolu- 
tion of it into a Lixivious Humour ; thus when Salt 
of Tartar, or any ſuch fixed Alkali is ſet in a Cellar 
or ſome ſuch cool place in an open Veſſel, it will run 
into a kind of Water, which the Chymiſts call Oi! 
of Tartar per Deliquium, | 


4 


DELIRIUM, is a Depravation of the Imas; 
tion and judgment, ariſing from a tumultuar © 
diſorderly Motion of the Animal Spirits, occa{., 
by a Fever ; whereupon the Perſons affected ſ h 


ſeveral abſurd and incongruous things. By , 
DELPHINUS, the Dolphin, a Leal 
the Northern Hemiſphere, containing 10 Star; ; 

DEL TOIDES, is the Name of a triangular M 
(cle, in Form like the Greek Letter QA; it pt y 
from the Clavicula or Channel-Bone, from * 
per Proceſs of the Shoulder-Blade, and from che hu, 
ceſs of the fame, which is called Spiniforme: and 
being faſtned to the Middle of the Os humer; lik 
it directly upwards, or ſomewhat forwards orback 
wards, according to the Direction of its differs, 
Series or Fibres. d 

DELUGE, the fame with an Inundation or oye 
flowing of the Earth, either in part, or in the whole 
by Water. There have been — very — 
Deluges or Floods, whoſe Memorials are recorded 
in Hiſtory; as that of Ogyges which overflow x 
moſt all Attica, and that <4 Deucalion which drow. 
ed all Theſſaly in Greece; but the moſt terrible one 
that ever was, was that which is uſually and 
properly called the Univerſal Deluge, or Ne 
Flood, which overflow'd and deſtroyed the while 
Earth, and out of which only Noah and thoſe with 
him in the Ark eſcaped, 

| Men have been very ſollicitous to account forth 
diſmal Judgment Philoſophically, and to Gilcoyer 
from whence ſuch an amazing Quantity of Water 
could come as was neceſſary to cover all our Globe 
to the Height of 15 Cubits above the higheſt Hill 
for to that Height, Moſes ſaith expreſly, Gen, vii 1 
the Waters prevailed ; and ſome have made ſo bold 
with him, as to deny there were any Mountains at 
all before the Flood, though he exprefly mentions 
them as a Standard for the Height of the Water; 
and others have denied the Univerſality of the De. 
luge, though the Text be as plain as Words can 
deliver, That all the Hills over the whole Earth wa: 
covered. Others have had recourſe to the ſhifting of 
the Earth's Center of Gravity, and ſo will have its 
Parts all drowned ſucceſſively: And our famous 
Theorift, Dr. Burnet, makes an Earth as it were 
on purpoſe to be drowned at that time; which being 
in the Form of an orbicular Cruſt on the Face of 
the Sea (as we now call ir, for he faith there was 
none before the Deluge) fell down into the Watet, 
and ſo drowned its Inhabitants. 

Now for my own part, I ſhould not at all be in 
care how to find Water for ſuch a Cataſtrophe, it 
that were all that appeared neceſſary to enquire a. 
ter; for I could eaſily believe, that the Great Ce- 
ator of the World could ſoon either educe Suter 
nean, bring down Superceleſtial, or create Water 
on purpoſe for ſuch an Occaſion; for nothing ca 
be too hard forOmniporence to effect; and Idare nd! 
make my Underſtanding a Judge how far it may be 


| expedient for Him to make uſe of His Almighty Fo 


wer without Secondary Cauſes. 
But the Matter lies not here, the S. S. tells us, 
That the Waters ef the Deluge came from two 
Funds, the Great Deep below and the Rains above ; 
to theſe therefore we muſt ſtick and look no further 
Again, when we look into the Internal Parts of th 
Earth, even to the Greateſt Depth Men have ©" 
digg'd or min'd, we find there that the 
of the Terreſtrial Globe is compoſed of 5 
ta, Rows or Layers lying one over another, * 
which appear to every one that obſerves them do 
Sediments of à Flood; beſides, in the 


theſe Strata, though never ſo ſolid, nay even 1e 
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1 within the Solidiry of the firmeſt Flints, Marble, 
wh Sc, we find a prodigious variety of the Ex- 
wie or Remains of Fiſhes, ſuch as their Shells, 
Teeth, Oc. as well Marine ones, as thoſe which 
live in Lakes and Rivers: And from a due Obler- 
vation of theſe, and repeated Conſiderations upon 
them, it was, that the Learned and Ingenious Dr. 


i bodward, Profeſſor of Phyſick in Greſham College, 


ſounded what he delivers upon this Subject; which 
therefore is not ſo much a Theory, as neceſſary De- 
ductions and unavoidable Conſequences drawn from 
Matter of Fact. 

And from hence it is, and hence only, that he 
geduces the following Inferences relating to the U- 
niverſal Deluge, in his Natural Hiſtory of the Earth; 
which appear to me very reaſonable, and are theſe. 

1. That theſe Marine Bodies, and the other Spoils 
of Freſn-· water Fiſhes were born forth of the Sea by 
the Univerſal Deluge, and on return of the Water 
back again from off the Earth, they were left behind 
at Land. 

2. That during the time of the Deluge, whilſt 
the Water was out upon, and covered the Terre- 
ſtrial Globe, all the Stone and Marble of the Antedi- 
luvian Earth; all the Metals in it; all the Mineral 
Concretions; and in a Word, all Foſſils whatever 
that had before attained any Solidity, were totally 
diſſolved ; their conſtituent Corpuſcles were disjoin- 

ed, and their Coheſion perfectly ceaſing; and that 
the ſaid Corpuſcles of thoſe ſolid Foſſils, together 
with the Corpuſcles of theſe which were nor before 
ſolid, ſuch as Sand, Earth, and the like; as alſo all 
Animal Bodies and Parts of Animals Bones, Teeth, 
Shells; Vegetables and Parts of Vegetables, Trees, 
Shrubs, Herbs; and, to be ſhort, all Bodies what- 
ſoe ver that were either upon the Earth, or that con- 
ſtituted the Maſs, if not quite down to the Abyſs, 
yet quite down to the greateſt Depths we ever dig; 
all theſe, he ſays, were aſſumed up promiſcuouſly in- 
to the Mater, and ſuſtained in it, in ſuch manner, 
that the Water, and Bodies in it, together made up 
one common Maſs, | 

3. That at length all the Maſs that was thus born 
up in the Water was again precipitared and ſubſid- 
ed toward the Bottom: And that this Subſidence 
happened generally according to the Laws of Gra- 
vity: That Matter, Body, or Bodies which kad the 
greateſt Quantity or Degree of Gravity, ſubſiding 
firſt in order, and falling loweſt ; that which had 
the next, or a ſtill leſſer Degree of Gravity ſubſiding 
next after; and ſo in their ſeveral Courſes: That 
which had the leaſt Gravity ſinking not down till 
laſt of all, but ſettling at the Surface of the Sedi- 
ment, and covering all the reſt: That the Matter 
ſubſiding thus, form'd the Strata of Stone, Earth, 
Marble, Coal, Sc. of which Strata lying one upon 
another, the Terreſtrial Globe, or at leaſt as much 
of it as hath ever been diſplayed to Human view, 
doth mainly conſiſt. F 

4. Thar the Strata of Marble, Stone, and of all 
other ſolid Matter attained their Solidity, as ſoon as 
the Sand or other Matter, whereof they conſiſt, was 
arrived at the Bottom, and well ſettled there; and 
that all thoſe Strata which are ſolid at this Day, 
have been ſo ever ſince that time. 

5. That theſe Strata lying thus one on another 
vere all originally parallel; and they were plain, 
even and regular, rendring conſequently rhe Sur- 
face of the Earth even and ſpherical ; that they 

vere contiguous and not interrupred or broken as 
we find them now ; and that the whole Maſs of the 
Water lay then upon them, above them all, and 


Chg el a Fluid Sphere environing round all the 


6. Thar after ſome,rtime, by the Force of an A- 
gent ſeated within the Earth, theſe Strata were bro- 
ken on all ſides the Globe; that they were diſocat- 
ed, and their Situation varied, being elevated in 
ſome Places, and depreſſed in others; and from 
hence aroſe all the Mountains, Valleys, and other 
Inequalities of our preſent Earth's Surface ; all rhe 
Caverns and Grotto's, all the Perpendicular and 
Horizontal Fiſſures; the Channel of the Sea, all I- 
flands, Sc. In one word, the whole Jerraqueous 
Globe was put, by this Diſruption and Diftocation 
of the Strata, into the Condition which we now be- 
hold it. Nat. Hiſt. of the Earth. Part 2. 

And afterward, in Part the 3d. confidering far- 
ther this Matter of the Univerſal Deluge, he con- 
cludes from his Obſervations ; 

1. That the Deluge of Noah was truly Univerſe, 
and laid the whole Earth under Water, covering all, 
even the higheſt Mountains, quite round the Globe. 

2. That at the time of the Deluge, the Water of 
the Ocean was firſt brought out on the Earth and that 
it was immediately ſucceeded by that of the Abyſs 
which was alſo brought our on the Surface of the 
Globe, 

3. Thar upon the Diſruption of the Strata, and 
the Elevation of ſome, and the Depretſion of others 
of them, which followed after that Diſruption to- 
wards the End of the Deluge, this Maſs of Vater 
fell back again into the depreſt and loweſt Parts of 
the Earth into Lakes and other Cavities into the Al- 
veus or Channel of the Ocean; and through the Fiſ- 
ſures whereby ths communicates with the Ocean 
in the Abyſs, which it filled till ir came to an Ægui- 
librium with the Ocean. 

4. Thar the Deluge commenced in the Spring Sea- 
ſon, the Water coming forth upon the Earth in the 
Month which we call May. 

5. Thar the Deluge did nor happen from an acci- 
dental Concourſe of Natural Cauſes, but that many 
things were then done, which never could poſſibly 
have been done without the Aſſiſtance of a Superna- 
tural Power: That the ſaid Power acted in this Mat- 
ter with Deſign, and with the higheſt Viſdom: And 
that as the Syſtem of Nature was then, and 5s ſtill 
ſupporred and eſtabliſhed, a Deluge neither did nor 
could happen naturally. 

The Learned and Ingenious Mr. Niſton, now 
Mathematical Profeſſor of the Univerſity of Cam- 
bridge, in his New Theory of the Earth, ſuppoſes, and 
indeed makes it very probable from ſeveral ſurpriſing 
Co-incidences (as the exact Correſpondence berween 
the Solar and Lunar Year, ſuppoſing, as he doth, 
that the Earth moved in a Circular Orbit before the 
2 : Thar the Earth at the Time of the Deluge 
ſhould be in its Perihelion, which is indeed the natu- 
ral Effect of a Comets paſſing by at that time, and 
drawing it from a Circular to an Elliptical Orbit: 
And alſo, That the Moon was then in ſuch a Place 
of its Orbit, as to be equally attracted by the Earth 
when the Comet paſſed by; I ſay; he renders it very 
probable, that a Comer deſcending in the Plane of 
the Ecliptick towards its Perihelion, paſſed juſt be- 
fore the Earrh on the firſt Day of the Deluge: The 
Conſequences of which he thinks would be, That 
this Comet, when it came below the Moon, would 
raiſe a rodigious, vaſt and ſtrong Tide, both in the 
ſmall Seas, which, according to his Hypotheſis, 
were in the Antidiluvian Earth (for he allows no 
great Ocean there, as in ours) and alfo in the Abyſs, 
| which was under the upper Cruſt of the Earth. This 


Tide he ſuppoſes would riſe and encreaſe all the time 


of the approach of the Comet towards the Earth, 
and would be at irs greateſt Height when the Comet 
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was at irs leaſt Diſtance from it. By the Force of 
which Tide, and alſo by the Attraction of the Co- 
met, he judges, that the Abyſs muſt put on an Ellip- 
tick, or rather exactly Oval Figure, whoſe Surface 
being much larger than the former Spherical one, 
the outward Cruſt of the Earth incumbent on the 
Abyſs muſt needs accomodate it ſelf to that Figure, 
which yet it could not poſſibly do while it held ſolid 
and conjoined together; and therefore he concludes, 
that it muſt of neceſſity be extended, and at laſt 
broken by the violent Force of the ſaid Tide and At- 
traction, and conſequently have innumerable Gaps 
and Clefts made quite through ir, out of which the 
included Water of the Abyſs muſt iſſue, and fo help 
ro occaſion the Deluge. I 

He ſuppoſes further, That this Comer in its De- 
ſcent towards the Sun, paſſed ſo cloſe by the Body 
of the Earth, as to involve it ſelf in its Atmoſphere 
and Tail for a good while, and conſequently left a 
vaſt Quantity of Vapours both expanded and con- 
denſed on its Surface; a great Part of which being 
very much rarify'd after their firſt Fall, would be 
ſoon drawn up into the Air again, and afterwards 


fall down on the Earth in vaſt and prodigiouſly vio- 


lent Rains; which was the Cauſe of the Forty Days 
Rain mentioned by Maſes in his Hiſtory of the De- 
{uge. But the other great Rain, which with this 
laſted for 150 Days, was cauſed (he faith) by the 
Earth's coming a ſecond time into the Tail of the 
Comet: And from this double coming of the Earth 
into, firſt, the Armoſphere, and then rhe Tail of the 
Comet, he ſuppoſes halt the Water of the Deluge to 
be derived, as the other half came from the Abyſs; 
whoſe Waters he ſuppoſes were continued to be 
brought out from the Preſſure of that Water which 
came from the Comet, which he thinks would preſs 
downwards with a mighty Force, and endeavour to 
fink the ourward Cruſt of the Earth down into the 
Abyſs, and this would force the Subterranean Wa- 
ter up through the Clefts and Fiſſures before made 
in the Cruſt by the Violence of the Tide above- 
mentioned. And at laſt, to remove this vaſt Orb 
of Waters again, he ſuppoſes a mighty Wind to have 
ariſen, which dried up ſome, and forced the reſt 
down into the Abyſs through the Clefts or Fiſſures 
by which it came up in a good meaſure before; on- 
ly that a good Quantity indeed retired into the Alveus 
of the great Ocean (now firſt made) and into leſſer 
Seas and Lakes, c. From the Calculation of this 
Comet he concludes, That the Deluge began on the 
17th Day of the Second Month from the Autumnal 
Equinox (or on the 27th Day of November, in the 
Julian Stile extended backward) in the 2365th Year 
of the Julian Period, and in the 2349th Year be- 
fore the Chriſtian Ara. He aſſerts alſo, That the 
Waters of the Deluge were ſtill, calm and free from 
Commotions, Storms, Winds and Tempeſts of all 
ſorts, during the whole time the Ark was afloat upon 
them: That at the Deluge the Earth was firſt divid- 
ed into two vaſt Continents almoſt oppoſite to one 
another, and ſeparated by a vaſt Ocean, as it is now; 
and alſo, that ſince the Deluge there neither hath nor 
will be any great or general Changes in the State ot 
the World, till a Period be pur to the preſent Courſe 
of Nature. How he makes out theſe things the 
Reader will find in his New Theory of the Earth, which 
is very well worth the careful Peruſal of every 
Mathematical and Philoſophical Reader. 
DEMAINE, or Demeſn, Dominicum, is a French 
Word, otherwiſe written Domaine, and ſignifieth, as 
Hottoman laith, Patrimonium Domini, in verbs feu 
dalibus, verbo Dominicum, where, by divers Autho- 
rities, he proverh thoſe Lands to be Dominicum, 


which a Man holdeth originally of himſce 
thoſe to be fedum which he holderh 428 U 
Lord. 5 5 

In England no common Perſon hath an 
maines ſimply underſtood, for all dependeth K. 
mediately or immediately of the Crown; for * 
a Man in 8 would ſignify his Land to be i 
own, he ſaith, That he is or was ſeiz d theres ; 
his Demaine, as of Fee, Lit. lib. 1. C. 1. Where, 
he meaneth, That although his Land be to him 7 
his Heirs for ever, yer it is no true Demaine, i 
dependeth upon a Superior Lord, and holdetb | 
Service or Rent in lieu of Service, and by 10 
Service and Rent. | | 

This Word Demaine is diverſly taken ſometin 
more largely, as of Lands and Tenements held 10 
Life, Sc. and ſometimes more ſtrictly, as for * 
only as are generally held in Fee. This Won 
ſometimes uſed for a Diſtinction between tht 
Lands that the Lord of the Mannor hath in his 4 
Hands, or in the Hands of his Leſſee, demiſed 1 
on a Rent for Term of Yeats or Life, and fuck, 
ther Lands appertaining to the ſaid Mannor, whiz 
belongeth to the Free or Copy-holders. And th 
reaſon why Copy- hold is accounted Demaines i 
becauſe they that be Tenants to it, are judged N 
Law to have no other Right, but at the Will of the 
Lord; ſo that it is reputed ſtill after a ſort to be ; 
the Lord's Hands: And yer in common Speechthy 
is ordinarily called Demeans that is neither Fee nor 
Copy. Note allo, That Demaine is ſometimes ulel 
in a more ſpecial Signification, and is oppoſite u 
Frank- Fee : For Example, Thoſe Lands whit 
were in the Poſſeſſion of Edward the Confeſſor, wn 
called Ancient Demaine, and others be called Frank, 
Fee, Kztchin, Fol. 98, And the Tenant which 
holds any of thoſe Lands, be called Tenants in 4 
cient Demaine, the other Tenants in Frank fr 
and alſo Tenants of the Common Law ; the Rex 
ſon is, becauſe Tenants in Ancient Demai ne canna 
be ſued out of the Lord's Court. 

DEMI-BASTION, is a kind of Fortification tha 
hath only one Face and one Flank, 

DEMI- CANNON loweſt, the Name of a grea 
Gun; the ordinary ones are about 6 Inches Bon, 
5400 lb. Weight; ſome 10, ſome 11 Foot long, ard 
carries a Shot of 30 Pound Weight; it carries poin 
blank 156 Paces; its Charge of Powder is 14 Pound 
Weight. There are alſo two Sizes of Demi - Car- 
non above this, which are ſomething larger, as th 

Demi-Cannon Ordinary, which is 64 Inches Bore, 
12 Foot long, weighs 5600 Pounds; irs Charge d 
Powder is 17 Pounds 8 Ounces, carries a Shot 6: l. 
ches in Diameter, and whoſe Weight is 32 Pounds, 
and the Piece ſhoots point blank 162 Paces, 

Demi-Cannon of the largeſt Size, is 64 Inches Bom, 
12 Foot long, of 6000 Pounds Weight; irs Charge 
is 18 lb. of Powder, and the Piece ſhoors point blank 
180 Paces. 

DEMI-CULVERING, a Piece of Ordnance ; tht 
comm on fort of them are 4. Bore, 2700 lb. Weight, 
10 Foot long, carries a Shot of 10 Pounds 11 Our 
ces, is charged with 7 Pounds 4 Ounces of Powde!, 
and ſhoots point blank 175 Paces. 

Demi-Culvering of the lowejt Size, is 47 Inches 
Bore, 10 Foot long, of 2000 lb. Weight; its Chatte 
is 6 Pound 4 Ounces of Powder ; it carries a B 


of 4 Inches Diameter, and of 9 Pound Weight, and 


its level range is 174 Paces. 


Demi. Culvering of the Elder ſort is 44 Inches Bott 
10 Foot long, and + of 3000 lb. Weight; its Charge 
of Powder is 8 lb. and 8 Ounces, the Ball is 4 la. 


ches + Diameter, weighs 12 1b. 11 Ounces, and it 
point blank Shot is 178 Paces. 
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 DEMI- ANCE of Polypgons : See Polygons: 
DEM-BITON, a Note in Muſick, being the 

fame with Tierce Minor: See Monochord. LA 

d. DEMI-GORGE, in Fortification, is halt 5 ie 
the Gorge or Entrance into the Baſtion, not taken di- 
ey »&ly from Angle ro Angle where rhe —_— =_ 
mn * the Cortine, bur from the Angle of rhe — to 
fb the Center of rhe Baſtion; or Angle the two Cortines 
rey would make were they thus protracted to meet in 
hy e Beit. QUAVER; a Note in Mufick : See Notes 

10 


15 EIS. (in Law) is applied to an Eſtate either 


; ſimple, Fee-tail, or for term of Lite, and lo 
ite — taken in many Writs: The Kings 
din Death is in Law termed the Demiſe of the King. - 
ſuc DEMOCRACY, is a Form of Government 
rd 5 where the ſupreme Power and Authority 1s lodg'd 
tho: WW [hc People, and they chooſe all Adminiſtrators an 
3 OW : | | 
| wp OE MONSTRATION, is a Chain of Arguments 
iche depending on one another, and founded — 
vai on firſt and ſelf-evident Principles, or plain ropoſiti- 
d th ons eſtabliſhed and proved from them, and At laſt 
, 1 ending in the invincible Proof of the thing to be de- 
d monſtrated, as the Concluſion. 8 
If th DEMURRER, (in Common Law) fighifies a 
be uind of Pauſe upon a Point of Difficulty in any Acti- 
the on. In Chancery the Defendant demurrs to the Plain- 
ee n is Bill, averring it to be defective in ſuch and 
S ulel E ach a Point; and demands the 8 of the 
ire u Court thereupon, whether he ſhall be compell'd to 
whit make any further or other Anſwer thereunto, S > 
* DENEB, the ſame with Cauda Lucida or Lion's 
Fran Tai“, a Star fo called: Which ſee. : : 
which DENIZEN, (in Law) ſignifies an Alien that is 
in 4 en franchiſed by the King's Charter, and in all re- 
fe ſpects almoſt to do as the King's Native Subjects do, 
e Rer viz.ro purcha'e and poſſeſs Lands, and to be capable 
and ot any Office or Dignity 3 yet it is ſhort of Narura- 


ization, becauſe a Stranger Naturalized may inherit 


on Lands by Deſcent, which a Man made only a Deni- 
” 4 | 
a great WDENOMINATIVES, in Logick, are ſuch Terms 
Bon, as take their Original and Name from others. ; 
ng, 1 DENOMINATOR of 4 Frafion, is the Number 
s pam pelow the Line, ſnewing the Nature and Quality of 
Pound mme Parts which any Integer is ſuppoſed to be divid- 
ai-Car- Ned into: Thus in 5, 8 the Denominator ſhews you, 
as de mat rhe Integer is ſuppoſed to be divided into 8 
s Bott, ¶ parts or half Quarters ; and the Numerator 6 ſhews, 
urge d imat you rake 6 of ſuch Parts. i. e. three Quarters of 
eh. Blthe Whole. SES 
Pounds DENOMINATOR of any Proportion, is the Quo- 
tient ariſing from the Diviſion of the Antecedent by 
es Bore, Wh Conſequent : Thus, 6 1s the Denominator of the 
Chart: I proportion that 30 hath to 5, becauſe 5) 30 (6, 


This is alſo called the Exponent of the Proportion or 


Ratio, 


ice zie WY DENSE ; chat Body is ſaid to be Denſe or Thick, 
Weight, When ir hath more of Matter, in proportion to the 
11 Ou Bi5-1ce or Room it takes up, than other Bodies have; 
Powdet, and the being under theſe Circumſtances is called 


the 


Inches DENSITY of Bodies, as that which produces it 
5 Chars" Bi; called Condenſation. 

ies a Bal Th. Denfiry of Water to Air is, as Sr. J. Newton 
ight, ud gates it, as $00, or 850 to 1, allowing the Mercury 


the Baraſcope 30 Inches; though Mr. Boyle and 


hes Bott, Bi ſome others make it as 1000 to 1 - bur I judge the 
rs Charßeſg former Proportion comes neareſt the Truth. i 
lis 4 lr. The Denſity of Quick-ſilver ro Water is as 13; 
, _ v1; and when the Quick-filver is extraordinary 


\ 
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good as 14 to 1 nearly; and conſequently the Den- 

ſity of Quick: ſilver to Air is as 11617 to 1. 

Fr. Iſaac Newton aſſerts the Denſity of the Planets 
Sol, Saturn, Fupiter, and of our Earth, and the 
Moon, to be as 100, 60, 76, 387 and 700, and 
concludes the Sun to be a little denſer than Jupiter, 
and our Earth 7 times more denſe than the Sum. 

DEN TARPAGA : See Forex. 

DEN TIDUCUM : See Forfex, 

DENTIFRICE, is a Medicine for the whiten- 
ing, ſcouring, and faſtning the Teeth, and for 
ſtrengthning the Gums. 

DENTILS, in Architecture, is a Member of the 
Tonick Corkice, ſquare and cut out at convenient Di- 
ſtances, which gives it the Form of a Sett of Teeth, 
and the Original of its Name, 

. DENTITION, is the Time that Children breed 
Teeth, which is abour the ſeventh Month, or later ; 
and uſually rhe upper Teeth come firſt, though in 
ſome the under; and amongſt theſe the Fore-Teeth 
firſt, B/anchard, 

DEOBSTRUENT Medicines, Remedies that o- 
pen Obſtructions. 
 DEODAND, a thing devoted or conſecrated to 
God for the Pacification of His Wrath, in caſe of 
Miſadventure, whereby any Chriſtian Man cometh 
to a violent End, without the Fault of any Reaſona- 
ble Creature; as if a Horſe ſnould ſtrike his Keeper, 
and ſo kill him; in this Caſe the Horſe is to be a 
Dedoand, that is, given to God, that is, to be ſold 
and diſtributed to the Poor, for an Expiation of that 
dreadful Event, though effected by an unreaſonable 
Creature. 


DEOPPILATIVE, the fame with Deobſtruent 
Medicines : Which ſee. 

DEPART, a certain Operation in Chymiſtry is 
called the Depart, becauſe the Particles of Silver 
are made by it to depart from Gold when they 
were before melted together in the ſame Maſs, and 
could nor be ſeparated any other way. 

'Tis done by melting the united Metals together 
in a Crucible with a ſtrong Fire, and while the Mat- 
ter is in Fuſion caſting it into a Veſſel of cold Wa- 
ter, the Mixture will be divided into very ſinall 
Grains, which being collected again, and having A.- 

ua forts poured on them, the Menſtruum will diſ- 
olve the Silver, but leave the Gold at the Bottom 
in a Powder; which, after the Solution of the Silver 
is gently poured off, muſt be waſhed to ſweeten it. 
This 1s intended for a kind of Purification of Gold > 
but all the Particles of the Silver will ſcarce be ſepa- 

rated from ĩt even this way. The only way to puri- 
ty Gold exactly, is by Antimony: Which ſee under 
Purification; if you would purſue this 

Depart farther, and get your Silver out of the 
Aqua fort; put then into an Earthen Pan a Plate of 
Copper, and on it pour 10 or 12 times as much Wa- 
ter as the Quantity of your impregnated Aqua forts ; 
into which put in the Menſtruum of Aqua forts, and 
ler the Mixture lie ſtill for ſome Hours, or till you 
find the Copper-Plate to be covered all about with 
the Powder or Precipitate of Silver, and that the 
Water begins to turn Blue; then filtrate the bluiſh 
Water, and this is that which is called Aqua Secunda. 
Dry the Powder of Silver. and melt it into an Ingot 
in a Crucible, with a little Salt Petre. If you ſteep 
a Plate of Iron ſome Hours in this Aqua Secunda, 
you will have another. | 

Depart ; for the Menſtruum will let go the Cop- 
per which it had diffolved, and which made it look 
Blue to prey upon the Iron, and you will have your 


Copper in Powder on the Iron-Plate: And if you 


you may get the Iron out of 
it 


filtrate this Diffolurion, 


therefore he ſhall be condemned. 


ſet down in Writing by way of Anſwer to the Inter- 


freſpectively) as much lower or nearer to the Hori- 
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it, by laying in it a Piece of Laps Calaminars, the 
Iron will depart out and fall to the Bottom in a Pow- 
der, and the Stone will be diſſolved, or at leaſt as 
much of it as the Menftruum can contain. If you 
again filtrate this Water, and then pour upon it 
drop by drop the Liquor of fix d Nitre, the Laps Ca- 
laminarn will be precipitated ro the Bottom: And 
laſtly, if you filtrate this Water as before, and after 
having evaporated a Part of it, ſet the reſt in a cool 
Place, you will have Chryſtals of Salt Petre which 
will burn like the ordinary fort. Note, That though 
the Silver, the Copper, and the Iron could not be 
gotten perfectly out of the Menſtruum, yet the Li- 
quor of fix d Nitre will 3 all the Laps Ca- 
laminari, and the remaining Particles of the Silver, 
Copper and Iron. 

DEPARTER, or Departure, from a Plea or Mat- 
ter, is where a Man pleads a Plea in bar of an Acti- 
on, and being replyed thereunto, doth in his Rejoin- 
der ſnew another Matter contrary to his firſt Plea, 
that is called a Departure from hu Bar: It is applied 
alſo to a Plaintiff, who in his Replication ſhews new 
Matter from his Declaration, So if a Man plead a 
general Agreement in Bar, and in his Rejoinder al- 
ledge a ſpecial one, this ſhall be adjudged a Depar- 
ture in pleading : So in Treſpaſs, if the Defendant 
will plead a Diſcent, and the Plaintiff replies, that 
after this the Defendant infeoffed him; and the De- 
fendant eſſoins that this Feoffment was upon Condi- 
tion, for the Breach whereof he entred ; this is a 
Departure, for it is new Matter. 

EPARTURE in deſpight of the Court, is when 
a Tenant or Defendant appears to an Action, and 
hath a Day over in the ſame Term, or is called after, 
though he had no Day given him, ſo that it be in 
the ſame Term: If he do not appear bur make de. 
fault, it is a Departure in deſpight of the Court, and 


DEPHLEGMATED, #3. e. cleared from its 
Phlegm or Water, is a Term uſed by the Chymiſts 
to exprels that any Spirit is pure and unmix'd with 
Water or Phlegm, which, to effect, they rect) it, 
as they call ir, that is, diſtil it over again; and when 
tis fully deprived of all Water and Phlegm, or at 
leaſt as much of it as it can well be, they ſay ſuch 
2 Spirit is well dephlegmated. 

EPILATORY, an external Medicine that takes 
away the Hair from any Part of the Body. 

DEPOSITION, is the Teſtimony of a Witneſs 


rogatories exhibited in Chancery, where ſuch Witneſs 
is called a Deponent. 

DEPOSITION, in the Senſe of the Grammari- 
ans, is the Termination of the Dimenſions of a Latin 
or Greek Verſe, ſo as to diſcover whether it be per- 
fect, redundant or deficient; wherefore in this re- 
ſpect they reckon four kinds of Verſes 5 Acatale- 
Hick, where no Syllable is wanting at the End; 
Catalectick, where a Syllable is wanting at the End; 
Brachycatalectick, where a Foot is wanting at the 
End; and Hypercatalectick, where a Syllable or 
two are Redundant, and this kind is called alſo Hy- 
permetros, 

DEPRESSION of Equation : See Equation, Ns. 3. 

DEPRESSION of the Pole; ſo many Degrees as 
you fail or travel from the Pole towards the ⁊enith, 
you are ſaid to depreſs the Pole, becauſe it becomes 


on. 
x DEPRESSOR ve! Deprimens Auricularum, a Mu- 
ſcle of the Ear, in Beaſts ſerving to depreſs or let 


fall the Ear. | 
DEPRESSOR Labii Inferioru: Ir's difficult to | 


determine whether this be one only, or — 

ſcles, it lying between the De Lay " of D 

munes, poſſeſſes that Part of the lower Jaw oy fron 

the Chin, and aſcending with a ditect and tranſy , Cen 

order of the Fibres, is inſerted into the nethe; 150 dy l 

in depreſſing of which it turns it outwards. 5 4 
DEPRESSOR Labiorum, is a Muſcle that Afiſe 

Fleſhy from the lower Edge of the inferior „ 

Bone laterally, and aſcends directly to its lie 

at the Angle of the Lips: This, with its "age 

and the 1 * n expreſs a ſorrowful Co 

renance, in drawing down the f 

_ Cheeks, , n of the Mouy 
JEPRESSOR Oculi, is a Muſcle of 

3 _ _ the profoundeſt Part of my 

and paſſes dire to its Inſertio 

= - Ht Globe of the Eye. FOO" 

IMENS, or Humils, one of the +; 

Muſcles which move the Globe of t * 175 

is to pull it downwards. 6 0 
DEPRIVATION, is a bereaving or taking . 

way, as when a Biſhop, Parſon, Vicar or Preherg 

is deprived or depoſed from his Preferment for an Wh 

Matter in Fact or in Law; as if a Schiſmatick x Mediu 

meer Lay-man be preſented, admitted, inſtirze; N (wift, 

and inducted, this is good Cauſe of Deprivatiq Heigh! 
DEPTH of a Squadron or Battalion, is the Num. ferime 

ber of Men that are in a File; which of a Squadron An | 

d . oo of - 3 generally fix ; whence I urtac 
mes it that we ſay a Battalion i 1 

Ir y n is drawn up; 40%, 9 F 

1 is the cleanſing of any Body 

rom its excrementitiou 5 

2 e AY The! 
DE quibus ſur diſſei, is a Writ : orrion 

Fit;h. Nat. Brev, Fol, 91. 9 F alls. 
DERAIGNE, or Dereigne'(in Law) ſigrifeste & 

Proof of a thing which one denies to be done by Bi” being 

himſelf, and the Adverſary affirms ir, defeating ard Meins 

confounding the Aſſertion of his Adverſary, and WW had | 

ſhewing ir to be without and againſt Reaſon or Pro- None © 

bability. me. 
DESC ANT, in Muſick, ſignifies the Art of cm Mat T 

poſing in ſeveral Parts, and is threefold, vi. Plain ſuppoſe 

Figurate and Double. 3 
Plain Deſcant, is the Ground -work or Foundat: {MP an 

on of Muſical Compoſition, and conſiſts altogether Time,: 

in the ordinary placing of many Concords. bg cher 
Figurate or Florid Deſcant, is that wherein Di- former, 

cords are concern'd, as well (though nor ſo much) beity is 

as Concords; and may well be termed the Oma- irt; a 

ment or Rhetorical Part of Muſick, in regard that Itebe tri 

in this are introduced all the Varieties of Points, Fi ak 


gures, Syncopes, Diverſities of Meaſures, and what- 
ſoever elle is capable of adorning the Compoſition, 
Double Deſcant, is when the Parts are fo contrived, 
that the Treble may be made the Baſs, and on the The $ 
1 L the Treble. , 1 
N Oblique: See Oblique Deſcenſien. 
DESCENSION Riole : See Right 83 = 
DESCENSORIUM, a Chymical Furnace, in 
which Subſtances are diſtill'd by deſcent, or dow!- 
"DESCENT Ic Bo 
in Law: Vid, Diſcent. | PErF 
DESCENTS, in F . ſignify the Holes, de End 
Vaults, and hollow Places made by undermining the I ride t. 
Ground, as the Counterſcarp or Covert - way; ſo that a ¶ any eq 
| DESCENT into the Moat or Ditch, is a deep dig- from the 
ging into the Earth of the Covert-way in Form of 2 Kllel to 
Trench, of which the upper Part is covered with c repre 
Madriers or Clays againſt Fires, to ſecure the Paſſaße b in fi 


into the Moar. n is evi, 
Wm of: 
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"DESCENT of heavy Bodies : If a Body deſcend 
from A by its proper Gravity, it will come to the 
Center & in the ſame time as another ſuch like Bo- 
ay by its Revolution ſhall deſcribe the Quadrant 
4D E. Princ. Phyſ. Math, Lib. 1. Prop. 38. Cor. 1, 
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— Wherefore abſtracting from the Reſiſtance of the 
* Medium, all Bodies muſt needs deſcend equally 


ſwift, and come to the Center from the ſame 
Height at the ſame time, as in Fact is found by Ex- 
periment true. 

An heavy Body let fall from any Height near the 
Surface of our Earth, deſcends in a Second of Time 
16:4 Feet Engliſh, or 197 Inches and 2. 


Propeſit ion I. 


The Velocities of deſcending beavy Bodies are pro- 
portionate to the Times from the Beginning of their 
Falls. This follows (faith the Learned Capt. Haley, 
Philof. Tranſ. N. 179.) becauſe the Action of Gravi- 


2 y being continual, in every Space of Time the fol- 
ne / lowing Body receives a new impulſe, equal to what 
* d before in the ſame Space of Time received 


rom the firſt Power; v. gr. in the firſt Second of 
Time a Body hath acquired a Velocity, which in 
hat Time would carry it to a certain Diſtance ; 


_ ſuppoſe 32 Foor, 2 Inches, and there were no new | 
Plaut, orce, it would continue to deſcend at that rate 
* with an equable Motion: But in the next Second of 
— Time, the ſame Power of Gravity continually act- 

1 


ing chereon, ſuperadds a new Velocity equal to the 
Former, ſo that at the End of two Seconds, the Ve- 
heity is double to what it was at the End of the 
Firſt ; and after the ſame manner may it be proved 
tobe triple at the End of the third Second, and fo 

F. No.; wherefore the Velocities of falling Bodies are 
* proportionate to the times of their Falls, L. E. D. 


Propofition II. 


n the The Spaces deſcribed by the Fall of a Body, are as 


| the Squares of the Times from the Beginning of 
enen. the Fal. 


ce, in Demonſtration, 


Dc perpendicular to A B the Velocity acquired at 
Holes, de End of the Fal, and draw the Line AC; then 


ing the Wi "ide the Line A B repreſenting the Time into as 
that a any equal Parts as you pleaſe, as bb bb, Sc. and 
ep dig- tom theſe Points draw the Lines b e, h e, Sc. pa- 
m of 2 nel to B C; tis manifeſt, that the ſeveral Lines 
1 with WI ** reprelent the ſeveral Velocities of the falling Bo- 
Paſſage y, in ſuch Parts of the Time as Ab is of A B: 


lis evident likewiſe, that the Aren ABC 1s the 


Let AB repreſent the Time of the Fall of a Body, 


| cording to the Method of Indivsfables, are infinitely 
many; ſo that the Area A B C repreſents the Sum 
of all the Velocitzes, between none and B C ſuppo- 
ſed infinitely many ; which Sum is the Space de- 
ſcended in the Time repreſented by A B. And by 
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Spaces deſcended in the Times 4 that the 
Spaces deſcended in the Times A B, Ab, ate as the 
Area's of the Triangles A BC, Abe; which, by 
the 2oth of the 6th of Euclid, are as the Squares of 
their Homologious Sides A B, Ab, that is to ſay, the 


the ſame Reaſon the Area's Abe will * the 


| Times; wherefore the Deſcents of falling Bodies are 


as the Squares of the Times of their Fal. Q. E. D. 


Propoſition III. 


The Velocity which a deſcending Body acquires in a - 
ny Space of Time, M double to that wherewith it 
would have moved the Space deſcended by an egua- 
ble Motion in the ſame time, 


— 


Demonſtrarion, 


Draw EC parallel to AB, and 4 E parallel to 
to B C, and compleat the Paralelogram A BCE; 
it is evident that the Area thereof may repreſent the 
Space, a Body moved equally with the Velocity B C 
would deſcribe in the Time AB, and the Triangle 
ABC repreſents the Space deſcribed by the Fall of 
a Body in the lame time 4 B (by the foregoing Pro- 
pofition,, Now the Triangle A BC is half the Pz- 
rallelogram ABC E, and conſequently the Space de- 
ſcribed by the Fal is half what would have been de- 
{cribed by an equal Motion with the Velocity B C in 
the ſame time ; wherefore the Velocity BC at the 
End of the Fall, is double to that Velocity which, in 
the Time AB, would have deſcribed the Space fal- 
len, repreſented by the Triangle A BC with an equa- 
ble Motion. Q. E. D. 


Propoſition IV. 


Al Bodies, on or near the Surface of the Earth, in 
their Fall deſcend ſo, as at the End of the firſt Se- 
cond of Time they have deſcribed 16 Feet, one 
Inch, London Meaſure, and acquired the Velo- 
city of 32 Feet, 2 Inches in a Second. 


This is made out from the 25th Prop. of the 2d 
Part of Mr. Hugeniis de Horelogio Oſeillatorio; where- 
in he. demonſtrates the time of the leaſt Vibrations 

of a Pendulum, to be to the Time of the Fall of a 


vum of all the Lines J c taken together, which ac- | Body from the Height of half the length of the Pen- 


dulum, 
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dulum, as the Circumference of a Circle to its Dianieq 
ter; whence, as a Corollary, it follows, Thar as the 

Squares of the Diameter to the Square of the Circum-' 

ference, ſo halt the Length of the Pendulum vibrat- 

ing Seconds, to the Space deſcribed by the Fall of a 

Body in a Second of Time ; and the Length of a Pen. 

dulum vibrating Seconds being found, 39, 125, or; 
Inches, the Deſcent in a Second will be found by the 

aforeſaid Analogy 16 Foot and one Inch; and by the 
laſt Prop. the Velocity will be double thereto; and 

near to this it hath been found by ſeveral Experi- 

ments, which, by reaſon of the Swiftneſs of the Fall, 

cannot lo exactly determine its Quant ty. 


From theſe Four Propoſitions all Queſtions concern- 
ing the perpendicular Deſcent of Bodies are ealily 
tolved ; and either Time, Height or Velocity being al 
ſigned, one may readily find the other two. 

From them likewiſe 1s the Doctrine of Project 
deducible, aſſuming the two following Axioms, viz. 

1. That a Body ſet a moving, will move on con- 
tinually in a Right Line with an equable Motion, un- 
Jeſs ſome other Force or Impediment intervene, 
whereby ir 1s accelerated, or retarded, or deflected. 

2. That a Body being agitated by two Motions at 
a time, does by their compounded Forces paſs through 
the ſame Points as it would do, were the two Mo- 
tions divided and acted ſucceſſively, 

The Learned Mathematician Mr, Keil, in his 
Examination of Dr. Thomas Burnet's Theory of the 
Earth, P. 124. proves, Thar the Direction of heavy 
Bodies is not towards the Center of the Earth any 
where but at the Equator or at the Poles: However 
they will be all perpendicular to their Horizons, and 
ſo there can be no Error in levelling of Lines, and 
in finding the Riſings and Fallings of the Ground: 
And from hence (as he ſhews, P. 128.) tis plain, 
the Surface of the Earth cannor be exactly Spheri- 
cal, but the Earth's Equatorial Diameter to irs Polar 
is as 692 to 689. | 

DESCRIBENT, a Term in Geometry, exprel- 
fing ſome Line or Surface which by its Motion pro- 
duces a Plain Figure or a Solid: See Dirigent. 

DESICCATION, is an, Evaporation of ſuper- 
fluous Moiſture by Hear. 

DESICCATIVE Medicines, are the ſame with 
Drying ones, 

DESIRE, is an Uneaſineſs in the Mind upon the 
abſence of any Thing whoſe preſent Enjoyment car- 
ries the Idea of Delight with it; and is greater or 
leſs as that Uneaſineſs is more or leis vehement. 

DE SON Tore Demeſne, are Words of Form in 
an Action of Treſpaſs, uſed by way of reply to the 
Plea of the Defendant, when the Defendanr lays, 
He did what he did by the Command of his Maſter; 
the Plaintiff replies, Thar the Defendant did ir De 
Son Tort Demeſne, viz. of his own Wrong, Sc. 

DESPAIR, is the Thought of the Unattainable- 
nels of any Good, which works differently in Men's 
Minds, ſometimes producing Une:fincſs or Pain, 
ſometimes Reſt and Indolency. 

DESPOTICK, is the ſame as abſolutely Supreme, 
as when a Prince has gain'd ſuch an Abſolute and 
Deſpotick Power, that he will nor be regulated by 
the Laws of his Country, bur will govern only by 
his ſole Will and Pleaſure, 

DESPUMATION, is a Term in Pharmacy, and 
hgnities the clearing and cleanſing of any Liquor by 
letting it boil ſo as to take off the Scum. 

DESSEIN, (in French) ſignifies rwo things in 
Painting, either, in general, the Defign or Thought 
that the Painter had about any great Piece, whe- 

ther there be drawn only the Out- lines (or Contours ;) 


— ai 
DET 
| a © — — 
or whether he hath proceeded farther to put in th deliv 
Shadows or the Colours; and if there appear much Detin 
Maſterly Skill or Judgment in the Thought or De Dl 
ſign, we fay the Deſign was Great and Noble, 8.5 fing ! 
It alſo tignifies the juſt Meaſures, the Propordiotz Mx 
and extetnal Forms which thoſe Objects ought 1 for the 
have that are drawn in Imitation of Nature; and and I. 
in this Senſe tis one of the Parts of Painting, aud DE 
may be called a/ſt Imitation of Nature. ſome 
DESTILLATION, is an Extraction of the mp Bladd 
or unctuous Parts which are rarified into Vapour q Per ito! 
Smoak, as it were, by the Force of Fire. Bladd 
Deſtillation is performed per Veſicam, i. e. in a gi. preſſes 
curbite (before deſcribd) by a Retort, by Deliqui. DE 
um, by Filtre, by Deſcent, &©c. and that either i lying 
Balnco Marie, Sand, Vapours, Dung, the Sun, a Ba Debts 
verberatory, Sc. aid S 
DET, or Debt, is a Writ that lies where any Syn tors. 
of Money is due to a Man by reaſon of Accour; DE 
Bargain, Contract, or Obligation, or other Spec cheato 
alty to be paid at a certain Day, which is not paid in Cap 
then he ſhall have this Writ; but Action of De se ar 
will not lie for Money due to a Lord by his Tegan Writ g 
for any Rent - Service, but he muſt diſtrain for t: Nie Os 
So for Rent- charge or Rent- ſeck, which any Mn auire“ 
hath for Lifein Tail or in Fee, he hall not have ue Te. 
ny Action of Debt as long as the Rent continue, DE 
but his Executors may have an Action of Debt h Man 
the Arrearages due in the Lives of their Teſtator, anothe 
DETACHMENT, a Military Term, (gnifyig er So 
a certain Number of Soldiers taken our of a greater DL 
Body, on purpoſe to be employed in the Undem cute 
king of ſome particular Enterpriſe ; it is to ferm: for ĩt 1: 
kind of flying Camp, to relieve a Party already er. Mear v 
gaged in Barre], to join a ſeparate Army, to aſi DEL 
- the Siege of a Place, to enter into ſome Garriſon, E. Fa 
Ic. . 
DETENTS, in a Clock, are thoſe Stops which), "Ack 
by being lifred up or ler fall down, do lock and u. Repoßi 
lock the Clock in ſtriking. DE\ 
DETENT-7/hee!, or Heop Heel, in a Clock, i Globe, 
that which has a Heop almoſt round it, herein the Air, by 
is a Vacancy, at which the Clock locks. GOWN 2 
DETERGENT : See Abſtergent. | RAN 
DETERMINED Problem, in Geometry, is thi: of Phle 
which hath bur one, or but one certain Number q NM, 
Solutions. This Problem hath but one only Solut- WI DEX 
on, viz. To deſcribe an Iſeſceles Triangle on 4 giv Wi” ©" EI 
Line, whoſe Angles at the Baſe ſhall be double to this DIA] 
at the Vertex : Bur this following hath two Solut- ps fr 
ons; To find an Iſaſceles Triangle whoſe Area and Fei 3 \ 
meter are given. Ca led 
A determined Problem may be either Simple et Er. 
Linear, Plane, Solid or Surſolid: Which lee. birſt u 
DETERRATION, is a Removal of the Eat 2 ] 
Sand, &c. from the Mountains and higher Grouns * th 
down into the Valleys and lower Parts : This 5 [oe P. 
occaſioned by Rain, which waſh the Earthy Matt IAB 
down by Degrees; but this cannot be very confce _ 
rable, or much raiſe the Surface of the Earth, 3 | 8 
ſome have imagined, becauſe a good Part ot wh i 
ſunk into the Cleſts and Caverns of the Rocks ard 3 
Mountains, a great Quantity is born down into . © * 
vers and thence into the Sea, and the richer al 1 uſed 
ner Part helps to compoſe the Bodies ot plants ande - bet 
all Vegetables. , AC 
DETERSIVE Medicines, are ſuch as are uſed ö +" 
cleanſe the Body from ſluggiſh, viſcous and glutinon 5 es t 
Humours AC] 
Ye... i : e leaſes 
DETINUF, is a Writ that lieth againſt him,! DAD, 


having Goods or Chattels delivered him to Kee? re 


| 


fuleth to deliver them again; and he taketh * 
ion of Detinue that intendeth to recover the t 


der 
dender 


. DIA 


DIA 2 


1ctivered, and not the Damages ſuſtained by rhe 
tiuule. 8 
V. ETONATION, is a Chymical Word, expreſ- 
aug the thundring Noiſe that is often made by a 
\/ixrure being enkkindled in the containing Veſſel; 
ſor the volatile Parts do fly out with great Velocity 
ind Impetuoſity: "Tis the ſame with Fulmi nat ion. 
"DELRUSOR-URINEZ, is a Muſcle which is by 
ſome reckoned the firſt proper Membrane of the 
Bladder, lying under that which is derived from the 
periteneum; its Carnous Fibres embracing the whole 
gladder like a Hand (as Spigelius repreſents it) com- 
teſſes it in the Evacuation of the Urine. 
DEVASTAVERUNT bona teſtatorn, is a Writ 
lying againſt Executors for paying Legacies and 
Pebts without Specialty, before the Debrs upon the 
id Specialties be due, ro the Prejudice of Credi- 


68. 
q DEVENERUNT, is a Wrir directed to the El- 
cheator, when any of the King's Tenants holding 
in Capite dies, and when his Son and Heir within 
age and in the King's Cuſtody dies, then ſhall this 
Writ go forth, commanding the Eſcheator, that by 
the Oaths of twelve good and lawful Men, he en- 
quire what Lands or Tenements, by the Death of 
the Tenant, come to the King. 

DEVISE, or Diviſe, (in Common Law) is when 
Man in his Will bequeaths his Lands or Goods to 
another after his Deccaſe; and he ro whom the Lands 
er Goods are bequeath'd is called the Deviſe, 

DEVOURING, if any Fiſhes are born in an 
Eſcutcheon in a feeding Poſture, the Herald's Term 
for it is Devouring, becauſe Fiſh ſwallow all their 


12 Meat whole. : 
115 DEUTEROPATHIA, is a Diſeaſe that proceeds 
i (from another Diſeaſe; for Example, as the Head 


ach from the Diſtemper of anorher Part, the Mor- 
bifick Matter being tranſlated thither from its former 
Repoſitories. Blanchard, 

DEW, is compoſed of Steams of the Terreftrial 
Globe, which, for a while, ſwim to and fro in the 
Air, but ar laſt convene into Drops, and then fall 
down again to the Earth. 
| DEW / Vierzol, ſo ſome Chymiſts will call a kind 
i cha; ef PHegm which is drawn from Vitriol in Balneo 
ber d ria, or with a gentle Heat. 

Soluti- DEX TER Side or Point, is the Right Side or Point 
in an Eſcutcheon : Vid. Eſcutcheon, 
the DIABETES, fo Gallen calls it, and Agineta Dip- 
Soluti. C, from the great Thirſt that attends it; and as 
1 Pri. others will have it, from a certain ſort of Serpent 
called Dipſacus, found eſpecially in Libya, which 
aple a poyſons with its Bite, and brings an unquenchable 
8 Thirſt upon the Perſon affected! The Diſeaſe is roo 
Earth, Sear a Fuſion of the Blood, whereupon the Serum 
rounds, Ipaſſes the Reins, and is voided in great Quantities 
This i dy the Paſſages of the Urine. Blanchard. 
Matter DIABROSIS, is a Solution of the Continuum by 
conſide· NCorroſion of the Parts, Blanchard. 
arch, „ DIACLISMA, is a waſhing of the Mouth to 
- of it cane it, or to ſtrengthen the Teeth or Gums, 
ks ard nc hard. 
no N PIACOPREGIA, a Medicine of Goat's Dung, 
- and fed uſed againſt Tumours in the Spleen and Glan- 
'nrs andiules behind the Ears, called Parotides, Blanchard. 
DIACOUSTICKS, or Diaphonicks, is the Con- 
; uſed «tration ot the Properties of refracted Sound, as 
zlutinou paſſes through different Mediums. 
DIACRISIS, is a Diſtinction and Dijudication of 
im, wh eaſes and Symptoms. Blanchard. 


keep, te PLADOCHE, is a ſucceeding by a Criſis, Blan- 
he thing 


TFT 
cnwet 


i 


h bis 4 ard, 


DIADROME, the ſame with the Vibration, ot 

Motion, or Swing of a Pendulum. 
' DLERESIS, in Anatomy, is the eating out, or 
conſuming of the Veſſels of an Animal Body, when, 
from ſome cutting corroding Cauſe, ſome Ways and 
Paſſages are made which naturally ought not to have 
been; or when ſome which really are, yet are dila- 
ed more than ordinary, ſo that the Humours which 
ought to have been contained in the Veſſels run out. 
Blanchard. 6 

DLERESIS in Grammar, is the Diviſion of one 
Syllable into two, as in this Verſe of Tibullus, Sta- 
mina non ulli diſſolis enda Deo, for Diſſoluenda. This 

DLERESTS is uſually noted by two Points plac- 
ed over a Letter, to ſne that it is ſounded by it 
ſelf, and not joined with any other, ſo as to make a 
Diphthong ; as Aera by the Points over the e, is di- 
ſtinguiſhed from Ara. Tis alſo a kind of Meta- 
ow or Addition to a Word, by dividing one Sylla- 

le into two, as Aulei, by a Diæreſis, is of three 
Syllables, inſtead of Aulæ. 

DLETETICA, is a Part of Phyſick that preſcribes 
the Uſe and Knowledge of the fix non-natural things, 
as the Phyſicians ſpeak. 

DIAGONAL, in Geometry, is a Line drawn 
acroſs from Angle ro Angle in any Figure, and 1s by 
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ſome called the Diameter; as in this Figure, ab is 
called a Diagonal. | 


Propoſiticns, 


1. Every Diagonal divides a Parallelogram into 2 
equal Parts; for the 24's acb and abd have the 
Sides c6 = ad, ac = db (becauſe oppoſite ones 
of the Figure ;) and the Angle c a b = ro the alter- 
nate one ad b, wheretore they ate equal to each o- 
ther. N. E. D. 


2. Iwo Diagonals AD and BE being drawn in 
any Parallelogram, do biſſect each other: I ſay 
AC=CD, and BC =CE; for inthe Triangles 
A and X, the Vertical Angles at C ate equal, and 


AF 


the alternate ones E AD and ADB are all e- 
qual, and the Side AE = BD; therefore all the 
Sides of are equal to thoſe of X, and conſequent- 
ly AC=CD, and EC=CB, 2. E. D. | 


3. A Line (as LN, paſſing thro the middle Point 
(m) of the Diagonal of a Parallelogram (A4 D) divides 
the Figure into two equal Parts: I fay X + R = 


T-j-X; for XT R ＋ X (becauſe of the 
G g . Dia- 
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Diagonal) and the Triangle J = Triangle X, as 
having the vertical Angles ar M, and the alrernate 
ones DAB and ADC, and allo the Side AM 
and MD, all reſpectively equal ro each other ; 
therefore the remaining Trapezium R, when the 


C 


Triangle X is taken away, muſt be equal to T 
when & it taken away; but if R be equal to J, 
and A=X, then & R muſt be equal to Xx A- T, 
and each will be equal to half the Parallelogram. 
2. E. D. 

DIAGONAL Scale : See Scale. 

DIAGNOSTICEKS, a Term in Medicine, are 
the preſent Signs whereby to judge of a Diſeaſe, or 
a Knowledge whereby Men underſtand the preſenr 
Condition of a Diſtemper ; and they make it three- 
fold, either a right Judgment of the Part afßected, of 
the Diſeaſe it ſelf, or of its Cauſe. 

DIAGRAM, is a Scheme for the Deſignation or 
Demonſtration of any Figure. | 

DIAGRYDIUM, or Diacrydium, Scamony pre- 
pared by boiling it in a hollowed Quince ; ſome pre- 
pare it with Juice of Quince, and others with Juice 
of Lemons, or of pale Roſes. 

DIAL, the firſt Sun-Dial that was ſet up in Rome 
was by Papyriws Curſor, about the Year of the City 
447, (and before that there is no mention, faith Pli- 
ny, of any Account of Time but of the Sun ſetting 
and riſing:) This Dial was ſer up in the Temple of 

uirinus, but it went not right. About 30 Years 
after this, M. Valerius 2 (ſays Varro) being 
Conſul, brought out of Siciſy from the taking of 
Catana another Dial, which he ſet up on a Pillar 
near the Roſtrum ; but for want of its being made 
for that particular Latitude, it could not go true. 
Nevertheleſs they made uſe of it 11 Years, and then 
Martius Philippius, who was Cenſor with L. Paulus, 
{er up another that was more exact. The Greeks al- 
{o were a long time without Clocks and Sun-Drials. 


Some attribute the Invention of Sun-Dials to Anaxi- 


menes Mileſiu, and ſome to Thales. There are ma- 
ny kinds of Dials mentioned by Vitruvius, as, one 
invented by Beroſus the Chaldean, which was on a 
reclining Plane parallel, almoſt, to the Equinoctial; 
on this was an half. Circle, and then twas called 
Hemicycl us. 

Ariſtarchus Samius found out the Hemiſphere Dial, 
and there were ſome Spherical ones, with a Needle 
fora Gnomon. The Diſcus of Ariſtarchus was an 
Horizontal Dial, with its Limb raiſed up all round 
ro prevent the Shadow from extending it ſelf roo 
far off. 

DIAL-PLAINS, are plain Superficies upon which 
the Hour-Lines are drawn in any Latitude, and may 
be diſtinguiſhed into Parallel, Perpendicular and Ob- 
lique, according to their Poſition with reſpect to the 
Heri on of the Place where they are made. 


Middle of any Figure from one Corner to at- 


Parallel Plains or Dials ate ſuch as lie level u 
the Hor17on, and on that account termed Hort hy 
Daals, dome 
Perpendicular Plains are inch as ſtand erect ;, 
Horizon, and ſuch ate all thoſe that are ſer as. 
an upright Wall or Building ; which are * . 
Sorts, viz, either Direct or Declining ; and theſe. 
often called Mural Diali. = 
Ereft, Direct, South, Weſt, North, Eaſt Plain, 
thoſe Walls or Plains which face any one of ther 
Cardinal! Points of the Horizon, and the Djaj; 2 
upon ſuch a Plain are called Ere#, Direct, x, ; 
Weſt, North, Eaſt Dials. "I 


Erect 12 * Plains declining Eaſt or jy; 5 
are thoſe Plains which lie open to any two of th 


South, 
ad 2 


Cardinal Points, as to the North, 


or to the 4 2 and Weſt. 


Oblique Plains, reclining from the Zenith, or in 

clining to the Horizon, are alſo of two forts, viz, ei 

ther direct Reclining, or Declining and Reclining, 
Direct South, Weſt, North or Eaſt Recli ners, are thoſe 

reclining Plains which lie open to any one of the 

Cardinal Points of the Horizon, 

Reclining — > Plains declining Eaſt cr 


Meſt, are thoſe Plains which face any two of the 


Cardinal Points 1 and Eaſt, or to the 


Weh, L ana . 
DIALECT, is the peculiar Manner of 14ie; 
ſpelling and pronunciation of any Language in pat 
ticular Places of the Nation: Thus among the 
Greeks, the Ionic and Dorick Way of Speaking and 
Writing was different from the Athenian, which 
therefore ate called the Dialects of the Greek Lan. 
guage ; and ſo it is in all Countries, 
DIALECTICAL Arguments, in Logick, are ſuch 
as are barely probable, but do not convince or de- 
rermine the Mind ro either Side of the Queſtion, tho 
ſome will have Dialecticks ro be the ſame as the Ar 
of true Reaſoning in general, and to be as compre- 
henſive as univerſal Logick. 

DIALEIMMA, the ſame with Ayyrexia. 

DIALLING-GLOBE, is an Inſtrument made af 
Braſs or Wood, with a Plane fitted to the Horizon; 
and an Index particularly contrived to draw all ſons 
of Dials, and to give a clear Demonſtration of that 
Art: 
DIALLING-SPHERE, is an Inſtrument madeot 
Braſs, with ſeveral Semi-circles ſliding over one ano- 
ther on a moving Horizon, to demonſtrate the Na- 
ture of the Doctrine of Spherical Triangles, and to 
give the true Idea of drawing Dias on all Mannet 
of Planes: See more in Dial. 
DIAMETER, is a Line that paſſes through the 


ther; and this ſhould rather be called the Oiagondl. 
DIAMETER of a Circle, is a Right Line which 
paſſes through the Center of a Circle, and is tetmi- 
nated at each End by the Circumference dividing tne 
Circle into two equal Parts. 
DIAMETER of a Conick Section, is a Right Line 
drawn through the Middle of the Figure, and bil- 
ſecting all rhe Ordinates ; and if it biſſect them 4 


ofren the Ax. 


eſt Axs or Diameter, 


- 


DIAMETE: 


Right Angles, tis called the Ax# of the Section, ard 
DIAMETER Cœnjugate, in the Elligſis, is the (11077 
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DIAMETER Conjugate, in the Mperbola, is a 


arallel to the Ordinates, and through 


| Lien oe middle Point of the Tranſverſe Axis, 
oe 7 ways a middle Proportional between the 
aint Wl ans Reflu, and rhe Latus Tranſverſum. 

ww RE DiaMETRICALLY Oppoſite, is _ 3 
ſe av: hings are oppoſed to one another right acrols, or 
| Trectly contrary, as one End of a Diameter 1s to 

on ate her, : ; 
ef anot 'S Tree; diſſolve an Ounce of Silver in 3 
mat — J Siri of Nitre, then pour the Diſſoluti- 
out, n into a Matraſs, in which before you had pur 18 
ir 20 Ounces of Water, and two Ounces of Quick- 
We © //ver : The Glaſs mult be filled up to the Neck ; 
and all muſt lie ſtill on a round of Straw in ſome 
f the cool Place for 40 Days together, during which time 


„ will have little Balls at the End which will repreſent 

* c=IER like a Firr Tree may be thus made; diſ- 
* Ive an Ounce of Coppel Silver in 3 Ounces of A- 
7 & us Forts ; ſer the Glaſs in Sand, and evaporate 
. about half the Moiſture, after which add to the 


Remainder 3 Ounces of good diſtilled Vinegar; 


f th it be a little hot, and keep it. ſtirring ; then put 

| 3 into a little cool Place for about a Month, 

ad chen the Tree will riſe up to the very Top of 
Liquor. : 

Hur ere 3 the Silver again in both theſe Experi- 


ments: In the Former take the whole Matter and 
make it together, and then boil it for about + an 
Hour in an Earthen Veilel ; then let it cool till its 
Ei: no more than luke- warm, and pour upon it gent- 


diem, ly a Quart of Water, in which you had b fore diſ- 
F. WW olvcd 2 Ounces of Salt; a white Precipitate will 
an down, which gather and dry. Pur it into a 
g and Retort in a Sand Furnace, fitting to it a Receiver 
vu BY filed with Water, and beginning with a ſmall Fire 
I. Mar frſt, increale it till the Retort is red hot. The 
c Quick-ſilver will diſtil Drop by Drop into the Re- 
wc ceiver , continue the Fire till no more will come; 
X you will find the Mercury in the Bottom of the 
oy Receiver, which waſh and dry with a Linnen Cloth 
e A and Crumbs of Bread. The Silver will remain in 
PI i the Retort, which may be recovered into pure $!- 
ver, by melting the Matter in a Crucible with a lit- 
tle Salt Petre. So i 
de of In the latter Experiment, to get the Silver again, 
15> you need only pour ſalt Water upon the whole ſhak- 
lors ed together, which will precipitate a white Powder, 
dhe and that Powder melted in a Crucible with a little 
Borax or Satt Petre, will run into fine Silver. Be- 
adeot BY due this way of making Diana's Tree is very tedi- 
e cus, Mr. Homberg hath given us, in the Memoirs 
N Bi iathem. & de Phyfique, A. D. 1692. P. 146. the fol- 
nd to lowing Method of making this curious Experiment 
anner BY in leſs than a Quarter of an Hour's Time. 
tho Take four Drams of Filings of fine Silver, with 
h e which make an Amalgam, without hear, with two 
2 Drams of Quick: ſilver; then diſſolve [this Amalgam 
en 4 Ounces of 4½u Fortis : Pour this Solution into 
r, 12 Pars Pints of common Water (which is about 3 
©" tf Gallons Engliſþ ;) ftir it about a while to mingle it 
18 well together, and then keep ir in a Glaſs Veſſel 
* Line well ſtop'd. : 
4 bil When you would make the Experiment, take a- 
a a beut an Ounce of it and put it in a ſmall Viol, 
5 1:6 WI berein pur alſo about the Quantity of a ſmall Peaſe 


0 the ordinary Amalgama of Gold or Silver, which 
ould be as ſoft as Butter, and ſer rhe Viol ar reſt 
for about two or three Minutes; preſently after 
Which you will ſee ſeveral ſmall Threads or Filaments 
lng perpendicularly from the little Bulb of the 


the Tree will begin to ſpread forth irs Branches, and | g 


| newly put in Amalgama, and which will ſenſibly 


grow, and thruſt out on the Sides ſmall Branches in 
the Form of a Tree. The Bulb or Ball of the A. 
malgamawill grow hard,and be like aPellet of white 
Earth, but the little Tree will be of the Colour of 
bright Silver. 
nly obſerve, That the Water which ſerves once 

for this Experiment, will not ſerve a ſecond time. 

Mr. Homberg ſaith, you may vary the Form of 
this Metalline Tree almoſt as you pleaſe: The 
ſtronger you make the firſt deſcribed Water, the 
thicker will the little Tree be in Branches, and the 
ſooner formed; but if that be weak, the Branches 
will be ſparing, ſlender, and flow in growing: And 
afterwards hg ſhews how ſeveral other kinds of Trees 
— be formed alſo by Chryſtallization and by Di- 

on. 

DIAPASMA, according to Pliny, is a dry Medi- 
cine made up of dry Powders, to be ſprinkled upon 
lomething, as png Cloaths ro perfume them, 
or upon Ulcers or Wounds ſeveral ways, or upon 
Drink to make it more delicious, Blanchard. 

DIAPASON, a Greek Word, ſignifying a Chord 
including all Tones; tis the ſame with what we 
call an Eighth or an Octave, becauſe there are but 
ſeven Tones or Notes, and then the Eighth is the 
ſame again with the firſt. Ariſtotle lays, it was 
not called Diocto, as it ſhould have been, becauſe the 
ancient Harp, and which hath all the Tones then 
known, had bur 7 Strings, the Terms wheteof arc 
as 2 to 1. 

DIAPED ESIS, is an Erruption of the Blood by 
reaſon of the Thinneſs of the Veſſels. Blanchard. 

DIAPENTE, an Interval of Myfick , whoſe Terms 
are as 3 to 2, it being the ſecond of the Concords, 
and makes an Ofave with the Diateſſaron; it is O- 


therwiſe called a perfe Fifth, 
DIAPER, in Heraldry, fignifies — 
J 8 


a Bordure fretted all over with ſome . * 
ſuch things as Bordures uſed to be 4 N 
J 
SL 

D 


charged with, all appearing be- 
tween the Frets; a bearing which 

hath been uſed in ſome French and 

Belgick Coats of Arms, 

DIAPHANEITY, is the Property of ſuch a Bo- 
dy as is Diaphanows, which is one that is tranſpa- 
rent like Glaſs, the Humours of the Eyes, the Tuni- 
ca Cornea, Sc. And ſuch a Body hath its Pores ſo 
ranged and diſpoſed, that the Beams of Light can 
pals treely rhrough them every way. 
DIAPHORESIS, Sweating, is a Perſpiration of 
all manner of Effluvia through the inviſible Pores of 
the Body. 

DIAPHORETICKS : See Sudorificks. 
DIAPHRAGMATICK-ARTERY, is by ſome 
ſaid ro iſſue from the Trunk of the Aorta, and 
thence to go ro the Diaphragma. 

DIAPHRAGM, by ſome called Septum Tran/- 
verſum and Diſeptum : The Midriff, is a Muſcle 
compoled of two others, which divide the Middle 
from the Lower Cavity; the Firſt and Superior Mu- 
{cle atiſes from the Sternum, and the Ends of the 
laſt, Ribs on each fide: Its Fibres from this Semi- 
circular Origination, tend towards their Center, 
and terminate in a Tendon or Apone urgſis, which hath 
always been taken for the Nervous Part of the Dia- 
pbragm. The Second and Inferior Muſcle comes 
from the Vertebræ of the Loins by two Productions. 
of which thar on the Righr Hand comes from the 
Firſt, Second and Third Vertebræ. That on the 


Left Side is ſomething ſhorter, and both theſe Pro- 
Gg 2 


ductiove. 
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ctions join and make the Lower Patt of the Midr:f, 
which joins its Tendon with the Tendon of the O- 
ther, ſo as that they make but one Membrane or, 
rather, Partition, 

The Diaphragm is covered with a Membrane 
from the Pleura on its Upper fide, and by the Pe- 


ritonæum on its Lower one; it is pierced in the | g 


Middle to make a Paſſage for the Vena Cava, and 


in irs Lower part, for the Oeſophagus, and for the | p 


Nerves which go to the Upper Orifice of the Sto- 
mach, And again, between the Production of the 
Inferior Muſcle, paſſes the Aorta, the Ductus Tho- 
racius, and the Vena Azygos. 

The Diaphragm receives Veins and Arteries cal- 
led Phrenicæ from the Cava and Aorta, and ſometimes 
on its Lower Part two Branches from the Vena Adi- 
poſa, and two Arteries from the Lumbares. Ir hath 
two Nerves which come from the third Vertebræ of 
the Neck, which paſs through the Cavity of the 
Thorax, and are diſperſed in the Muſcles of the Dia- 
phragm. 

In its Natural Situation the Diaphragm is Convex 
on the Upper fide towards the Breaſt, and Concave 
on its Lower one towards theBelly : Theretore when 
its Fibres Swell and Contract, it muſt become plain 
on each fide, and conſequently the Cavity of the 
Breaſt is inlarged ro give Liberty to the Lungs ro 
receive the Air in Inſpiration ; and at the ſame time 
the Stomach and Guts are preſt for the Diſtributi- 
on of the Chyle. Bur it diminiſhes the Cavity of 
the Breaſt when ir reſumes its Natural Situation, 
and preſſes the Lungs for the Expulſion of the Air 
in Expiration, 

DIAPHRATONTES, are the Membranes cal- 
led the Pleura, which cover the Infide of the Tho- 
rax, and leave a kind of Partition in the Middle, 
called Mediaſtinum. Blanchard, 

DIAPTHORA, is a Corruprion of any Parr of 
the Body. 

DIAPLASIS, is the Setting of a Limb which was 
out of joint. 

DIA PLASMA, is an Ointment, or Fomentation. 

DIAPNOE, the ſame with Diaphireſis. 

DIAPYEMA, the ſame with Empyema. 

DIAPYETICA, are Medicines which ripen and 
concoct Purulent Matter. 

DIARIA Febrs, the ſame with Ephemera. 

DIARRHEA, is a Looſeneſs in the Belly which 
ejects ſeveral Bilious, Pituitous, and other Feculent 
Excrements. NET: 

DIARTHROSIS, is a good Conſtitution of the 
Bones, whereby they are apt to move eaſily and 
ſtrongly; ſuch as is in the Arm, Hand, Thigh, 
Foot, Ge. 8 

DIASTOLE, is the Dilatation or Expanſion of 
che Heart, when the Blood flows into it, from the 
place where it is as it were accending the Lungs. 

'DIASTOLE is alſo an Accent in Grammar, which 
Mews that thoſe Words or Sentences to which it is 
adjoined are to be ſeparated, and is marked thus 


„) Tis alſo the making long a Syllable which is 


, Ily ſhort. 
| "DIASTYLE, is a ſort of Edifice, where the Fil. 


ars ſtand ar ſuch a diſtance one from another, that 

8 e,. of their Thickneſs are allowd for 
ation. 

% TESSARON (a Word uſed in Muſick) ſig- 

nify ing an Interval compoſed of one greater Tone, 

one leſſer, and one greater Semi-Tone ; its Proporti- 

on being as 4 to 3. In Muſical Compoſition tis 


called a Perfect Fourth. 
"DIATHESIS, is the Natural or Præternatural 


*Tis compounded of two Choræis, as Com prob ar- 


Diſpoſition of the Body, whereby we are inclined 
perform all Natural Actions ill or well. B/ Per 'y 
 DIATONICE, a Term which ſignifies the 0 
dinary ſort of Muſick which proceeds by diff. 4 
Jones, either in aſcending or deſcending; it = 
rains only the two greater and leſſer Tones, an þ On. 
reater Semi- Tone; I : the 
DICHOPHYIA, is a Fault in the Hair, when 
arts and disjoins too much. Blanchard. "I 
DICHORAUS, is the Foot of a Latin Vers 
conſiſting of four Sy llables, of which the Firſt is ha f 
the Next ſhort, the Third long, and the Laſt hy 


DiCROTUS, is a Pulſe that beats twice. 
r are Twins, 
EM clauſit extremum, is a Writ that l. 
the Heir of him that holdeth Land of N 
either by Knight - Service or Soccage, and dieth þ 
he under or at full Age, directed to the Eſcheator 
of the County, to enquire of what Eſtate the Part 
died ſeized, and who is next Heir to him and of 
what Value the Land is. : 

DIES CRITICI : See Critici Dies, 

DIES-DATUS ( a Term in Law ) ſignifying + 
Reſpite given to the Tenant or Defendant by the 
Courr. 

DIESIS, in Mufick, is the Diviſion of a Tone 
below a Semi- tone, or an Interval compoſed of 
lefſer or imperfect Semi-rone ; ſo that when Semi. 
tones are placed where there ought to be Tones, ct 
when a Tone is ſet where there ſhould be only 2 
Semi- tone, this is called Die ſis. 

Enharmonical Diefis, is the Difference between 
the Greater and the Leſſer Semi- tone. | 

Theſe Dieſis are the leaſt ſenſible Diviſions of 4 
Tone, and are mark'd on the Score in Form of 
St. Andrew's Croſs. 

DIEU SON ACT, are Words uſed in our Law; 
and it is a Maxim, Thar the A# of God ſhall pre- 
judice no Man ; and other if a Houſe be beaten 
down by Tempeſt, or rather Ad of God, the Leſſee 
for Life or Years ſhall not only be quit in an Action 
of Waſte broughr againſt him, bur hath by the Law 
a ſpecial Intereſt ro rake Timber ro build the Houſe 
again, if he will for his Habitation. So when the 
Condition of an Obligation conſiſts in two Part, 
in the Disjunctive, and both are poſſible at the 
Time of the Obligation made, and afterwards one 
of them becomes impoſſible by the Ad of God, the 
Obligor is nor bound ro perform the other part, for 
the Condition ſhall be raken beneficially for him. 


DIFFERENCE, in Logick, fignifies an Effentil 
Attribute belonging to any Species that is not found 
in the Genus, and is the Univerſal Idea of that Spe- 
cies ; thus Body and Spirit are two Species of Sub- 
ſtance, which do contain in their Ideas ſomethin 
more than is in that of Subſtance ; in Body we fit 
find Impenetrability and Extenſion, in a Spirit 4 
Power of Thinking and Reaſoning, fo that the Dif- 
ference of Body is impenetrable Extenſion, and the 
Difference of a Spirit is Coagitation. 

DIFFERENCE, in Mathematicks, is the Re- 
mainder when one Number or Quantity is ſubſtra- 
cted from another- 


DIFFERENCE of Aſcenſion : See Aſcenſional Dif- 


—— I 


ference. 


DIFFERENCE of Longitudes, of two places on 
ed between the Meridians of thoſe two places. 


ralds call ſuch things as diſtinguiſh one Family from 


cient 


the Earth, is an Arch of the Equator, comprehend- 
DIFFERENCES in a Coat of Arms ; So the He- 


another, or Perſons of the ſame Familylfrom each o- 
ther. They are by Guilim accounted either 4 
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1 „dern: The Ancient ones are the Bordures 
3 1 - the Modern are the File or Labe, Cre- 
4 ſeow Mullet, Martlet, &c. : 5 

E ' DIFFORM, is a Word uſed in Oppoſition to U- 
3 viform, and ſignifies that there is no manner ot Re- 
eularity in the Form or Appearance of a thing. The 
B 3:::ni/ts uſe it as a Diſtinction of rhe Flowers of 
q Plants: Sce Flower. | 
* DIFFUSION, is uſually taken to ſignifie the di- 
: ſperſing of the ſubtile Effluvia of Bodies into a kind 
ef Atmoſphere all around them; thus the Light dif- 
fuled by the Rays of the Sun, iſſuing all round from that 
amazing Body of Fire; and thus are the Magneti- 
cal Particles diffuſed every where round about our 
Farth in Parts adjacent to it. 


DIGASTRICUS or Biventer, is a double Bellied 


in Muſcle (whence its Name) which ariſes from the 
„ proceſs called Mammiforms or Maſtoides, whence 
* deſcending it becomes Tendinous, paſſing through 
3 the Sty/ohyoidews, and an Annular Ligament faſtned 
40 to the Os Hyoides ; from which Bone ſome Tendi- 


nous Fibres do ariſe, and join with its ſecond fleſhy 
Belly, aſcending from thence to its Inſertion at the 
Middle of the Inferior Part of the Lower Jaw, The 
| Middle Tendon of this Muſcle, and its Partner, paſ- 


* ſing through two Annular Ligaments, ſix d to the 
[ 0s Hyoides, as Ropes through a double Pulley, is a 
7. wonderful Contrivance of the Author of Nature to 
aK render them capable of pulling the Lower Jaw down, 
* which had their Progreſs been direct from their O- 


riginations, they could not have been performed. 
Nor is there any Proceſſes, whether of the Vertebræ 
of the Neck, or the neighbouring Parts, that could 
give an Origination to thoſe Muſcles below their In- 
ſertion, as in ſome Qyadrupeds 3 wherefore the Di- 
vine Architect of Human Bodies has placed this 
double Pulley below their Terminarions, whereby 
raw: bey perform their deſigned Office. Hence Dig/u- 
tition is hindred when theſe Muſcles are in Action, 
they then preventing the Aſcent of the Tongue and 
| eff Larynx ; neither can we at that time draw the lo- 

we er Jaw down, becauſe the Center of Direction is 
Actin ulled upwards ; wherefore we are obliged on that 
FL aden to keep the Jaws cloſe together. But in 
Houle Dogs and other Voracious Animals, who have theſe 


en de [I ariſing from the Tranſverſe Proceſſes of the 
rem firſt Vertebr of the Neck, theſe Actions are not de- 
I, — pendant; whence it is they devour their Aliment 
| ſo quick. 

d. 7 DIGEST or Pandects; the 1ſt. Volume or Tome of 
1 * due Civil Law is called the Digeſt, or PandeAs : Digeſts 


becauſe the Author hath put, or digeſted all things, 
every Book and Title in its proper and natural Place 
and Order; and Pandects from Tay and {*yorer, 


= 25 containing and comprehending in ir ſelf all that 
pf du ever Fuſtinian drew or collected our of 150000 
_ Verſes of the old Books of the Law. 


This Digeſt was collected from the Works of 27 
Venerable and Eminent Old Lawyers, whereof ſe— 


n the Time of the Emperors, even unto the Time 
of Maximinus, as we find from Spartianus and Lam- 
pidius in that Emperor's Life. The Tome of the 
Digeſts is divided into 7 Parts, and they again into 
jo Books, To this Tome Sir Thomas Ridley adds the 


* or Inſtitutes ; which ſee under that 
ord, 


DIGESTER, a Veſſel ſo called by irs Inventor 
Mr. Papin, and is a kind of Balneum Marie Clauſum. 
DIGESTIO Chymica, a Chymical Digeſtion, is 
When things are digeſted by an Artificial Heat, juſt 
a they are naturally in the Stomach, which is when 
me Matter is put over a gentle Heat, to infuſe ir 


reral were before Chriſt, and the Others flouriſh'd ; 


— 


in ſome proper Menſtruum or Liquor fit to diſſolve 
ir, that ſo it may, as near as can be, be like the Ef- 
fect of a Natural Heat. 
| DIGESTION, the Concoction of the Aliments, 
or the Diſſolution of them, by which they are turn- 
ed into Chyle. = 

Mr. Charles Leigh, then of Brazen- Noſe College 1n 
Oxon, has a Diſcourſe concerning Digeſtion, pub- 
liſhed in Phil. Tranſact. N. 162, wherein he ſuppoſes 
that there is neceflary to Digeſtion in the Stomachs 
of Animals, 1. A Liquid Menſtruum, which by its 
peculiar Faculty operates upon their Meat, and helps 
ro diſſolve it. 2. A gentle Heat in the Stomach, 
which he thinks ir receives from the Liver, and 
therein falls in with the Opinion of Dr. G!ifſon. 
3. Tis neceffary that the Sromach have a Natural 
Situation. 4. Thar the Omentum be aſſiſting; for 
ir hath been found by Anatomy, that where rhe O- 
mentum hath been purified in an Human Body, it 
was always accompanied with a bad Digeſtion and 
loſs of Appetite ; and tis alſo obſervable, that thoſe 
Creatures which have no Omentum, as Hates and 
Conies, &c. do help their Concoction by doubling 
their hinder Legs, and reſting their Bellies upon 
them. 4. Tis neceſſary that the Stomach ſhould 
have a Tunica Villaſa, which both helps to divide 
the Meat into ſmall Parcels, and alſo keeps the Tu- 
nica Carnoſa from being ro much diſtended, which 
would by degrees weaken and injure irs Tone, 
5. Tis neceſſary that the Guts ſhould lie in a wind- 
ing Poſition, and be of a good length; for other- 
wile the Meat digeſted in the Stomach would paſs 
away too faſt, 

The firſt of theſe, the Liquid Menſtruum or Natu- 
ral Ferment of the Stomach he rhinks conſiſts of theſe 
Ingredients; 1. The Saliva or Spittle. 2. The 
Juice contained in the 8 Glands. And 
3. The Nitro- aerial Spirit of the Nerves. 

DIGESTIVE Medicines, are either Internal or 
External. 

The Internal are uſually preſcribed to prepare the 
Body by Purgation, which they do by making the 
Humours fluid, attenuating and drawing viſcous 
or tough Subſtances, rempering ſuch as are ſharp, 
diluting Salts, blunting, concentrating, and imbt- 
bing Acids, &c. | 

External Digeſtives, are ſuch as ripen a Tumor, 
or generate good and laudable Matter in a Wound. 

DIGTT, in Aſtronomy, is the Twelfth Parr of 
the Diameter of the Sun or Moon; tis uſed to ex- 
preſs the Quantity of an Eclipſe. 

DIGTITATUM Folium, among the Botaniſts is 
the Term for the Leaf of a Plant, which either is 
compoled of many ſimple Leaves ſer together upon 
one Foor-ſtalk, as in the Cinque-foil, Verches, Ge. 
or elſe when there are many deep Gaſhes or Cuts in 
the Leaf, as in thoſe of Straw-Berries, Hops, Ce. 

DIGITORUM Tenſor : See Extenſor Digitorum 
Communs, 

DIGITS, or Monades, a Term in Arithmetick, 
fignifying any Integer under Ten, as 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6, 72.8, 9. 

DIJAMBUS, is the Foot of a Latin Verſe of four 
Syllables, and compounded of two Tambicks, fo 
that the firſt and laſt are ſhorr, and the two middle 
long, as Severitas, | 

DILATATION, among the Anatomiſts, is when 
any Paſſages or Recepracles in the Body are too 
much ſtretched or diſtended ; and in general, ir fig- 
2 a thing's taking up more ſpace than it did be- 

ore. 


DILATORIUM, is a Chyrurgeon's Inſtrument 


wherewith the Mouth is dilated or opened: It is 
. called 
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called likewiſe Speculum Ors, becauſe by it one 
may ſee into the Mouth, 

DILATORES Alarm Naſi, are ſmall thin Mu- 
ſcles, having a double order of Fibres decuſſating 
each other, not unlike the Muſculi Intercoſtales ; they 
pull up the A, and dilare the Noſtrils. 

DILEMMA, is an Argument compounded uſual- 
iy of four or more Propofitions, and ſo diſpoſed, that 
own or grant which you will of them, yer ſtill the 
Argument ſhall preſs you, and hem you in with Dif- 
ficulties not readily to be ſolved or ſurmounted, e- 
ſpecially if the Dilemma be juſt ; in order ro which, 
the Diviſion and Enumeration of the Parts muſt be 
adequate and entire ; your Antagoniſt muſt be truly 
preſſed and affected with one or more of the Propofitions ; 
and the Arguer himſelf free from a Poſſibility of ha- 
ving the Dilemma returned upon him. 

DILUTE, is a Word frequently uſed by the Wri- 
ters of Chymiſtry and Pharmacy, and ſignifies the 
Diſſolution of the Parts of a dry Body in a moiſt 
or liquid one ; for when the Body is ſo diflolved, 
they lay tis diluted, 

DIMENSION, in Geometry, is either Length, 
Breadth or Thickneſs : Thus, a Line has, they ſay, 
one Dimenſion, viz. Lengthz a Surface rwo, viz. 
Length and Breadth; and a Body or Solid hath all 
three Dimenſions, "Tis uſed alſo with regard to the 
Powers of any Root in an Equation, which are 
called rhe Dimenſions of that Root ; as in a Biqua- 


dratick Equarion, the higheſt Power hath 4 Dimen- 


ſions, or its Index is 4. 

DIMETIENT, the ſame with Diameter. 

DIMINISHED Angle, a Term in Fortification: 
See Angle. 

DIMINUTIO : See Lztotes. 

DIMINUTION, in Muſick, is nothing elſe bur 
the diminiſhing or abating ſomewhar of the full Va- 
lue or Quantity of any Note. 

DINUS, according to ſome, is the Name of a 
Diſeaſe called uſually the Vertigo. | 

DIOPTER, is the ſame with the Index or Alhi- 
dada of an Aſtrolabe or the like Inflrument. 

DIOPTRA, is an Inſtrument uſed by Chyrurge- 
ons, whereby one may ſee into the Matrix ; other- 
wiſe called Dilatatorium, wherewith the Womb is 
dilated and enlarged in the Extraction of a dead 
Fætus out of it, or in the inſpecting any Ulcers that 
are in it: "Tis alſo called the Speculum Matricn. 

DIOPTRICES, is a Part o _ rreating of 
the different Refractions of the Light paſſing through 
different Mediums, as the Air, Water, Glaſſes, Sc. 

DIORTHOSIS, a Chyrurgical Operation, by 
which crooked or diſtorted Members are made 
even, and reſtored to their primitive and regular 
Shape. 

DIOTA, the Chymiſt's Term for a circulating 
or double Veſſel, 

DIPLASIASMUS, is a Reduplication of Diſ- 
eaſes ; alſo two Muſcles of the Arm, which ſerve to 
turn it about. Blanchard, 

DIPLOE, is the lower thin Plate or Shell of 
3 ; alſo a double Veſſel uſual with Chy- 
miſts. ö 

DIPLOMA, the ſame with Diploe; ſometimes ir 
1s taken for a complicated or folded Cloth, 

DIPPING Needle, is an Engliſh Diſcovery (Dr. 
Walls thinks by Mr. Blagrave, or ſome other Gre- 
ſnamite, Phil. Tranſ. 276.) of a Property in the 
Magnetick Needle; that beſides its Polarity or Verti- 
city, which is its Direction towards the North in a 
Horizontal Poſition, it hath alſo a Direction of Al- 
titude above the Horizon; and that it will (if duly 


poized about an Horizontal Axis) always point to | 


—ͤ—— 
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determinate Degree of Altitude or Elevation ah, 
the Horizon in this or that Place reſpectively, e 
DIP SAC Us, according to ſome is the ſame y; 
Diabetes. v 
DIPTERON, in Architecture, is a Name which 
the Ancients attributed to thoſe Temples which v 
encompaſſed with a double Row of Pillars, makin 
two Portico's, which they called Wings ; but w 
commonly call them Jes, from the French Wer 
Ailes of the ſame Signification. 
DIPTOTES, are ſuch Nouns in Grammar 3 
have but two Caſes, as Suppetæ, Suppetias, Oe, 
DIRECT; in Aſtronomy, a Planet is {aid tg h 
dirett, when by its proper Motion it goes fore 
in the Zodiack according to the Succellion of th 
Signs, or rather when it appears ſo to do, the Ob. 
ſerver's Eye being placed on our Earth, : 


DIRECT, Ere#, Eaſt or Veſt Dials, are those 
whoſe Planes lie directly open to the Eft or We K 
Points of the Heavens, or parallel to the Meridian 2 
of the Place. 

To draw this Dial, the Style's Height may be 
found according to the Bigneſs of the Plane, ar * 
the Diſtance of the Hour Lines from each other by {> 
the Direction given under Polar D;als, making 
them a Table, as in the following one, for the Ly, 
51 Deg. 32 Min. 

| BY 
OT f only ſe 
Hours * Tangent. | Hours, DIE 
Eaſt, D. M. Inch P. Weſt. "DIE 
4 30 0 $ 77] 8 
. 681 7 DI 
6 Sulſtyle. 00 OO 6 DIR 
4 15 00 2 9 
30 O0 5 7 | 
9 [45 o 10 — == 
10 60 00 | I7 32 2 nd lie 
E The! 
12 | Infinite, | Infinite. vith D 
placing 

Then to deſcribe the Dial, draw the Horizentd In Se 
Line AB; and with 60 Deg. from your Chords — 
deſcribe the prick d Arch C B, whereon (cr the (c cache 
Latitude of the Place from & to D. From 4, If th 
through D, draw A D E, repreſenting the Equator 
of the Dial; then chooſe a Point in this Line tbe H Incl i 
the Hour of 6, as at E. Draw 6e s at Right 
Angles with the Equator; and from E {er off the d the 
ſeveral Tangents as you find them in the Table, d 15 ,,- 
thoſe ſhall be the ſeveral Points for the Hours, and Bi: , 4 
through each Point draw the Hour Lines paralelw r ;,.. f, 
the Equator 6 e6. . ; 

The Sty/e may be a ſtraight Pin equal in Height II. ame 
ro the Right Line 6,9. in either Dial; or wich Idar, : 
is better and more uſual, a Rod or Ledge ot Irn er, t 
ſupported by two Legs, and ſer upon the Line & n1R x 
and of the ſame Height 6,9 as the Pin. carried ft 

the Eve t 
DIRE 
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N, by thi 
Ine of ) 
ne Force 
or dire 
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m 4 If the Pole's Height be 1 than the Angle 
natot | 

"oh of Inc/ination, then the 42 4 * Pole is elevated, 
Right below. 

r the d ö the Center is ade 

le, In Direct North Incliners, the Sum of the Angles 

i 15 Inc inat ion and Elevation of the Pole, is the Height 

alle 


Het th: ſame Manner; for South Incl iners are North Re- 
wh. liners, and North Recliners the ſame with South In- 

of 4 liners, the one being the Back- ſide of the other. 

ne 0, 


DIR 


Rx 
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only {er and numbred a contrary way. 


Verticals. 


DIRECT, Ere# Planes: See Dial Planes: 
Reclining 


eclining 

| Incline to the Horizon 
hoſe whoſe P lanes L Redline from the TYenith 
nd lie directly open to the South or North. 


vith Direct South Dials, only obſerving this Rule 
placing the Style. 
Ir dv uth Incliners, the Difference of the Angle 


f the Style above the Plane. 


f the Style above the Plane. 


DIRECT Ray, in Opticls, is the Ray which 


the Eye through one and the ſame Medium, 
DIRECT Sphere : See Right Sphere. 


for direded to move ſuch a way. 
DIRECTRIX of the Conchoid : See Conchoid. 


4 011d Figure, 


f 4 Dieb, Ereli, Eaſt Dial, Lat. 51 Deg. 32 Abs. | 


The Weſt Dial is made after the ſame manner, 


DIRECT, Exec, South or North Dials: See Prims 


DIRECT CHESS 5 Plains : Sec Dial Planes. 
DIRECT South or North 1 * Dial:, are 


Thele Dias are deſcribed after the ſame manner 


luclination, and the Height of the Pole, is the Height 


Nite, That Reclining Di-ls are to be made after 


arried from a Point of the viſible Object directly to 


DIRECIION, a Term in Mechanicks, where— 
In, by the Line of Direction, they always mean the 

mne of Motion that any Body obſerves, according to 
de Force impreſſed upon it, and which is determin- 


DIKIGENT, a Term in Gometry, expreſſing 
the Lipe of Motion, along which the Deſcribent Line 
c durface is carried in the Genofs of any Plane or 


bs 


in 


of 


is 


Thus, If the Line a bh move among the Line « & 
ſo that the Point à do always keep in the Line 4 © 
a Parallelogram, as a be d, will be form'd, of which 
the Side ab is the Deſeribent, and the Line a c the 
Derigent : So alſo if the Surface a b c d be ſuppo- 


A Es h 


E 


{ed to be carried along the Line ce, in a Poſition 
always parallel ro ir ſelf in its firſt Situation, the 
Solid a df h will be formed where the Surface a d 
is the Deſcribent, and the Line ce is the Dirigent. 

DISABILITY, in Law, is taken notice of four 
ſeveral ways; viz. by the Act of the Anceſtor; by 
the Act of the Party; by the Act of Law; and by 
the Act of God. 

1. Diſability by the Act of the Anceſtor, is if a 
Man be attainted of Treaſon or Felony ; by this 
Attainder his Blood is corrupted, and thereby him- 
ſelf and his Children are diſabled to inherit. 

2. Diſability by the Act of the Party himſelf; as 
if one Man make a Feoffment to another that then 
is Sole, upon Condition that he ſhall enfeoff a Third 
before M. and then ſuch Feoſſment is made, the Fe- 
offee takes a Wife; he hath by that diſabled himſelf 
to perform the Condition according to the Truſt in 
him repoſed, and therefore the Feoffer may enter 
and out him. Alſo if a Man be excommunicated, 
he cannot, during that Time, ſue any Action, but 
ſnall be thereby diſabled; and ſo in other Caſes. 

3. Diſability, in Act of Law, is properly when a 
Man, by the ſole Act of Law, is diſabled, and ſo is 
an Alien born; and therefore if a Man born our of 
the King's Ligeance will ſue an Action, the Tenanr 
or Defendant may ſay that he was born in ſuch a 
Country out of the King's Ligeance, and demand 
Judgment if he ſhall be anſwered ; for the Law 
is our Birth-right, to which an Alien is a Stran— 
per, and therefore diſabled to take any Benefit there- 

Y. | 
4. Diſability by the Act of God, as to be Non 
compos ment, or Non ſane memorie, which ſo diſables 
him, that in all Caſes where he gives or paſſes any 
thing, or Eſtate out of him, after his Death it may 
be diſannulled and avoided. 

DISCENT, in Common Law, ſignifies an Order 
or Means whereby Lands or Tenements are derived 
unto any Man from his Anceſtors, as ro make his 
Diſcent from his Anceſtors, and is ro ſhew how and 
by what Degrees the Lands in Queſtion came to him 
from his Anceſtors. And this Di/cent is either Line- 


| al or Collateral ; Lineal Diſcent is convey'd down- 


wards in a right Line from the Grandf ther to the 
Father, and from the Father to the Son, and from 
the Son to the Nephew, &c. Collateral Diſcent is 
ſpringing out of the Side of the whole Blood, as 
Grandfather, Father's Brother, Cc. 

LISCENS five Diſciforms Cometa, (according to 
ſome) is a Comet reſembling the Shape of a round 
Diſh or Platter; and the Chief of this kind is called 
a Selam Comet, from the likeneſs of its Rays ra thoſe 


of 
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of the Sn; and otherwiſe Roſa and Chry/ens, from 
its bright Silver Colour mix d with a Golden or Am- 
ber Colour: Thole of this ſort, which are not ab- 
lolutely circular, but reſemble the Figure of a Shield, 
are thence termed Clypei formes. 

DISCLAIMER, in Law, is a Plea containing an 
exprels Denial or Refulal ; as if the Tenant ſue a 
Replevin upon a Diſtreſs taken by the Lord, and the 
Lord avow the taking of the Diſtreſs, ſaying, Thar 
he holdeth of him as ot his Lord, and that he di- 
ſtrained for Rent nor paid, or Service not performed ; 
then the Tenant denying himlelf to hold of ſuch 
Lord, is faid ro diſc/aim, and the Lord proving the 
Tenant to ho!d of him, he loſes his Land. 

DISCONTINUAL Proportion: See Diſcrete Pro- 
Portion, . 

DISCORDS, in Muſick, are certain Intervals of 
Sounds, which being heard at the ſame time offend 
the Ear; nevertheleſs when orderly taken and inter- 
mix'd with Concords, they make the beſt Muſick. 
Theſe Diſcords are the Second, Fourth and Seventh, 
with their Octaves; that is to ſay, all Intervals ex- 
cept thoſe few which preciſely terminate the Concords 


are Diſcords. 
DISCOURSE, in a Logical Senſe, is thar rational 


Action of our Mind by which we form or infer any 


new Judgment from others before made; or where» | They ſay alſo of a River, that at ſuch a Place, c 
by we can infer or conclude one thing from ano- after it hath run ſo many Leagues, it diſembeguer j 


1. Such as have the Flower compounded, and th 
Seeck pappous, but the Leaves and Stalks ate 
Milky when broken. 1 

2. The Corymbiferous Plants, whoſe Flowers 
compounded into a Diſcous Figure, bur their Seeds 
are nor Pappous : Of the former kind are the Fleg 
banes, Rug weeds, Groundſels, Sc. and of the lat 
are Daiſies, Chamemile, Tanſy, Wormwood, Ge. 

DISCUSSION, hath two Senſes among Wy 
ters; ſometimes it ſignifies the clear treatin g or han, 
ling of, any particular Point or Problem, ſo as there. 
by the Word implies ro ſbake off theſe Difficulty 
with which it is embarraſſed; and thus we lay fuck 
a Point was well diſcuſſed, when it was wel treated 
of and clearedup, Bur 

DISCUSSION is alſo uſed in a Medical Se 
for the diſperſing the Matter of any Tumor g 
Swell ing in the Body, and therefore the Surgeons dt. 
fine Diſcuſſion to be an Evacuation of ſome thin Ma. 
ter gathered in any Part by inſenſible Evaporatigy. 
and this is procured by the Natural Heat being in 
creaſed by proper Medicines. 

DISDIAPASON, a Term in Muſick, Cenoting 
a double Eighth or Fifteenth. 

DISEMBOGUE, when a Ship paſſeth outof the 
Mouth of ſome Gulph, they call it Diſembeguing 


ther. {elf into the Sea. 

DISCRETE or D#yun# Proportion, is when the | DISJUNCT Proportion, the ſame with Diſcen: DL 
Ratio between 2 Pairs of Numbers or Quantity is Which ſee. DI 
the ſame, bur there is nor the ſame Proportion be- | DISJUNCTIVE Propoſitions, are thoſe wheren Maders x 


the Disjunctive, Conjunctive (or) is found; as, d. Maion. 


tween all the four Numbers: Thus, if theſe 

Numbers 6 8 :: 3: 4, are conſidered, the ther the Sun moves about the Earth, or the Earth DI 
Ratio between the firſt Pair & and 8 is the ſame as bout the Sun; Men are guided either by Inteteſtc Nierval 
that between 3 and 4, and therefore theſe Numbers | Fear. | ed tos 
areproportional; bur tis only diſcretely or disjunctly, | DISLOCATION, the ſame with Luxaticn a Dit 
for 6 is not to 8, as 8 to 3; that is, the Proportion is putting a Limb or any Bone of the Body ou of Degre 
broken off between 8 and 3, and is not continued joint. | from: 


all along, as it is in theſe following, which are called 
Continual Proportionals, viz. 3: 6: : 12: 24. 
DISCRETE Quantity, is ſuch as is not continued 
and joined together, as Number, whoſe Parts being 
diſtinct Units, cannot be united into one Continuum; 
for in a Continuum there are no actual determinate 
Parts before Diviſion, but they are potentially Infi- 
nite ; wherefore it is uſually and truly ſaid, That 
continued Quantity n diviſible in Infinitum. 
DISCRETIVE Propoſitions, are thoſe where vari- 
ous Judgments are made and denoted by the Parti- 
cles (but, notwithſtanding) or Words of the like 
Nature either expreſs'd or underſtood : Thus, For- 
tune may depri ve me of my Wealth, but not of my Vir- 
tue: They who croſs the Sea ch:nge only their Country, 
but not their Diſpoſition, are called Diſcrete Propoſiti- 


ONs. 


DISMES Decimæ are Tythes, and fignity the DI: 
Tenth Part of all the Fruits of the Earth, or tame | 


DISCUS, among the Romans, was a round Quoir | the Difference between them into two equal Parts, 


of Metal or Stone about a Foot in Diameter, which, one of which will be the Length of the Diſpart, 


in ancient Exerciſes, they threw in the Air to ſhew | which is ſer on the Gun with Wax or Pitch, or la- 
their Strength: Alſo they gave the ſame Name toa ſtened there with a Piece of Twine or Marlin 
round Shield conſecrated to the Memory of ſome an Inſtrument may be made to do it to all po 


famous Hero, and hung up in the Temples of their Nicety. 


Gods as a Trophy for ſome great Action. From the 


Figure of either of which, bur rather from the for- thecaries, wherein all Medicines, at leaſt the mol 
mer, comes out the Word ſo much in uſe among uſual, are contained and preſcribed, that they ma 
Aſtronomers, viz. the Disk of the Sun or Moon; be prepared in the Shops all the Year round. 


by which they mean the Round of the Planet's Bo- 
dy as it appears to us. 


DISCUS, is uſed by the Botaniſts to denote the broad, 


middle, plain and flat Part of ſome Flowers, ſuch 


as Caltha, Flos Sols, Sc. becauſe tis in Figure like conſiſting of four Syllables, and thoſe all lends 
the ancient Diſcus : And they reckon two kinds of Concludentes, (5 that this is a Compoſition o 


Plants with a Diſcous Flower; 


Sponde's, Db 


and profitable Beaſts of ir, or of Men's Labour. WF DI: 
DISMOUNT, in the common Military Ule, s Wing uf 

to unhorſe, as to diſmount the Cavalry; but they WI are: 
call it alſo Diſmounting of Cannon, when they ae the fo 
thrown off the Carriages, and are broken, or any £1907 
Horſe rendred unfit for Service. Oil, a 
DISPART, a Term in Gunnery, ſignifying the Wi mix d 
ſetting a Mark on the Muzzle Ring of a Piece of 22 gli 
Ordnance, or thereabouts, ſo that a Sight-Line ta- il, t 
ken upon the Top of the Baſe Ring againſt the 1 
Touch-hole, by the Mark ſer on or near the Mur. oak 
zle, may be parallel to the Axis of the Ccncave Cy: Wind 

linder. The common Way of doing which, 1s, '0 in 

take the two Diameters of the Bale Ring, and af « r 
the Place where the Diſþart is to ſtand, and divide 5 : 
Princip 

Oc. in 

But is two: 

{ible © i. £ 

is aboy 

DISPENSATORY, is a Book uſed by 4 eds | 
able ( 

ward, 

DISPLAYED, the Term in Heraldry tor an 17 
gie in an erect Poſture, and her Wings pres n 
DISPONDEUS, is the Foot of a Latin Verſe Diſt 
ferent, 
diſtillec 


Parts, 
i part, 
or H- 
: But 
offible 


b or I of 
4 A diſcourle clearly of it. 


_ 


DIS 


“O5 10 N: See Method. In Architecture 

all che juſt placing of all the ſeveral Parts of an 
* 5 according to their proper Order, Diſpoſition. 
| al TSQUISITION, an Enquiry into the Nature, 
. .1 Circumſtances of any Problem, Queſti- 
ick, in order to gain a right Notion, and 


ElsSIN, in Law, fignifies an unlawful diſ- 
| — : Man of his Land, Lenement, or other 
F ovable or incorporeal Right. ROS 
| FDISSEISIN upon Diſſeiſin, is where the Diſſeiſor 

J ſeiſſed ÞY another. 
DISSEMINATE Vacuum: See Vacuum. 
DISSIMILAR Leaves, ate the two firſt Leaves of 
y Plant at its firft ſhooting out of the Ground; 
4 are ſo called becauſe they uſually are of diffe- 
ent Form from the common Leaves of the grown 
ant, Theſe Dr. Grew obſerves to be nothing bur 
tc very Lobes of the Seed expanded and thus ad- 
banced. Their Uſe is for the Protection of the 
plume, which being young and tender, is thus guard- 
ed on each Side, and allo hath ſome Rain or Dew 
gradually conveyed down to it by this Means, 
DISSIMILAR Parts, in Anatomy, (by ſome call- 
ed Compound and Orgenical) are ſuch as can be di- 
ided into various Parts different from one another; 
as the Hand is into Veins, Muſcles, Bones, Cc. 
whoſe Portions are neither of the ſame Nature nor 
ination. 
9551801. Vid Medicines: Sce Diſcuſſion. 
DISSOLUTION, is when Electuaries and Pow- 
ders are mingled and diſſolved in Water or a Deco- 
gion. Blanchard. 5 
DISSONANCE, in Muſick, is a diſagreeable In- 
terval between two W which, being continu- 
ether, oflend the Ear. 
— D STANCE, in Navigation, is the Number of 
Degrees, or Leagues, Ge. that a Ship has failed 
from any given Point. ; ET LE EI 
DISTANCE of th» Baſtions, in Fortification, is 
the Side of the Exterior Polygon, | 
DISTEMPER, a Term in Painting for the work- 
ing up of Colours with ſomething elle beſides bare 
Water or Oil; for if the Colours are prepared with 
the former of theſe, that kind of Painting is called 


Limning ; and if with Oil, tis called Painting in 


Oil, and ſimply Painting ; but if the Colours are 


E mix'd with Siſe, Whites of Eggs, or any ſuch pro- 


er glutinous or unctuous Subſtance, and not with 
dil, they then ſay tis done in Diſtemper, as the ad- 
mirable Cartons are at Hampton Court. 

DISTENTION, is when Parts are puffed up, 
dilared or relaxed by any thing; as the Guts by 
Wind raiſed from Efferveſcencies within them, 
whence Oppreſſions and Pains frequently proceed. 
Blanchard, 

DISTILLATION, is dtawing off ſome of the 
Principles of a Mixture, as the Oil, Spirit, Water, 
Sc. in proper Veſſels, by the help of a Fire ; and 
is rwo-fold. 

1. Per Aſcenſum, when the Matter to be diſtilled 
is above the Fire. 

2. Per Deſcenſum, when the Matter to be diftil- 
led is below the Fire, and ſo rhe Vapour not being 
able (by the Contrivance of the Veſſel) to riſe up- 
ward, is forced to precipitate ans to diſtil down to 
the Botrom of rhe Veſlel. | 

Oil of Cloves, if you would have it White, is 
beſt made this Way. 


Diſtillation of Vegetables or Minerals is very dif- 
ferent, according ro the Nature of the Body ro be 
tilled, Acid Spirits are drawn in a ftrang Re- 


tort, and with very greatFires, and uſually in a Re- 
verberatory Furnace, Ponderous Woods are diſtil- 
led'in a Retorr after the ſame manner, and with 


near the ſame Degree of Heat, ſuch as Guajacum, 


Box, c. and in theſe firſt comes a little Phlegm, 
and then the Fire increaſing, the Spirits fly out in 
white Clouds; when they ceaſe to come, the Mat- 
ter in the Receiver is filtrated through a Tunnel 
lined with Cap-Paper; the Spirit will paſs, but 
leave the Black Fetid Oil in the Tunnel, which af- 
rerwards may be rectify d (if it be worth while) by 
making it up into Pellets with Sand, and then di- 
ſtilling it over again in a naked Fire, there will 
come over a clear Oil, The Spiritallo may be re- 
ctity d by diſtilling it over again in a Glaſs A- 
lembick: Put Fire to the black Coals remaining in 
the Retort, and they will ſoon kindle and turn to 
Aſhes; which Aſhes may be calcined a while in a 
Porter's Furnace, and then a Lixivium being made 
of them with Water, and then the Water filtrated 
and evaporated, the fix d Saltof the Wood will re- 
main at the Bottom; and thus all the five Principles 
may be drawn from Amber, Ponderous Woods, &c. 

Plants that are Odoriferous are to be diſtilled per 
Veſicam, but firſtler a ſtrong Decoction of the ſame 
Plant Le poured hot upon the Plant it ſelf bruiſed 
and put into the Body, and there let the Matter di- 
geſt two Days, the Veſſel being cloſe ſtop'd: Then 
fit all things for Diſtillation, and with a Fire of the 
ſecond Degree draw off about half the Water vou 
poured on the Plant; this will be a very good Wa- 
ter, and taſte and ſmell ſtrongly of the Plant. 

Preſs through a Cloth ſtrongly what remains in 
the Body, filtrate and evaporate in a gentle Heat till 
the Matter be of rhe Conſiſtence of thick Honey. 
This is the Extract of the Plant; but the Extracts 
of Odoriferous Plants are not ſo good as thoſe of 
Vegerables which are not fo, becauſe abundance 
ot the finer Volatile Parts evapotate with the 
Moiſture. 

Dry what remained in the Cloth after Expreſſion, 
and then burn it (with more of the Plant dried, if 
you will:) Make a Lixivium of the Aſhes, and then 
filtrate and evaporate to drineſs, and the fix'd Salt 
of the Plant will remain at the Bottom. And thus 
may Balm, Wormwood, Sage, Hyflop, Sc. be di- 


ſtill d, and their Waters, Oils and Extract 
and their fix d Salts gain'd. ON men, 


To diftil Plants that are not Odotiſerous, tis beſt 
to proceed thus; pound the Plant, and then fill two 
Thirds of the Veſica or A embicł with it; and after 
that pour on a good quantity of the expreſſed Juice 
of the ſame Plant, fo that the btuiſed Matter may 
float in the Juice, and nor ſtick to the Bottom or 
Sides of the Veſſel : Then fit on the Head, and 
draw off about half as much Water as you uſed 
Juice; this will be a very good diſtill'd Water of 
that y Preſs through a Cloth what remains in 
the Still, and let the Juice ſettle; then filtrate it 
and after that, in a ſmall Heat, evaporate about two 
Thirds of the 1 in a Glaſs or Earthen Veſſel; 
then remove the Veſſel into a Cellar, or ſome ſuch 
cool place, and the Eſſential Salt will ſhoot out in- 
to Chryſtals, which gather, and keep in a Viol well 
ſtopd; or you may make the Extra# and fixed Salt 
of it as above directed, as of an Odoriferous plant. 


I0o diſtill a Spirit from any plant like that of Scur- 
vy Graſs, they proceed thus: The plant is pounded 
to a Pulp in a Marble Mortar, and then put into an 


Earthen Veſſel fo as to fill it but half full ; after 
| which the expreſſed Juice of the ſame plant is pour- 
Hh ed 


DIS 


— 


DIV 


— — 


Matter: After this they mix with it all about a Pint 
of Teſt of Barm, and then ſtopping the Veſſel, they 
ſer it to ferment, eitherin the warm Sun, or in Horſe 
Dung, for three or four Days, or more if it be cold 
Weather : As ſoon as you perceive that it hath done 
fermenting, ard that its Surface begins to fink or 
ſubſide, put the Matter ſpeedily into a Cucurbite or 
Veſica, and luting on the Head, ſer the Veſſel in a 
Balncum Vn porn, and diſtil, with a gentle Fire, about 
two Pints of the Liquor, which will be very Spi- 
rituous; and if you rectify again, and draw off 
half of ir, it will be a very fine Spirit, What re- 
mains in the Body may be diſtill'd farther, and a 
Water will run off, that is as good or better than 
any diſtill d Water of that plant drawn the common 
way. 

After this Manner alſo the Ardent or Inflammable 
Spirit of Roles, &c. may be drawn, 

DISTINCT Baſe, in Opricks, is that preciſe 
Diſtance from the Pole of a Convex Glaſs, in 
which Objects, beheld through it, appear diſtin 
and well defined; ſo that tis the ſame with what 
is otherwiſe called the Focus. The Diſtixct Baſe is 
cauſed by the Collection of the Rays proceeding 
from a ſingle Point into the Object, into a ſingle Point 


ed on upon it till it be about 6 Inches above the a Man's moveable Goods, and detaining them ü 
b 


receive its Colour, 


Security of his Appearance to the Suit. D;jp,,. 
alſo either Finite or Infinite; Finite is that Kh 
limitted by Law, how often it ſhall be ry. 
bring the Party to Trial of the Action: Diſtre; . 
finite, is with Limitation until the Party Cows K 
againſt a Jury that refufeth to appear Super cpi 
tione Aſſiſſe, where the Proceſs is 2 Venire fa * 
beas corpora, and Diſtreſs infinite, &c. 
DISTRIBUTIO chli, the Chyle is diftrit,, 
when, after a due Fermentation in the — 
and the Guts, it ſoaks into and through the Gly: 
lous Tunick of the Inteſtines; and paſling throug 
the Lacteal Veins, and its proper Channel alon p 
Side of the Thorax, at laſt falls into the S 
an Vein, that it may circulate with the Blood a 
Blanchard. B42 
DISTRICHIASIS, is a double Row of Hat 
the Eye: ids. | l 
DISTRINGAS, is a Writ directed to the She 
or 1 * _ — wg mee him to dia 
one for Debt to the King, Sc. or for his 
at a Day. : Aras 
DISSYLLABLE, is a Word conſiſtin | 
Syllables, as Vertue. es 
DITONE, a double Tone, or the greater Thi 


Og, 4. 


in the Repreſentation; and therefore Concave Glaſ- is an Interval in Muſick which comprehends ty 4 
ſes, which do not unite bur ſcatter and diflipate the | Tones; the Proportion of the Tones that make the 
Rays, can have no real Diſtinct Baſe, Ditones, is as 4 to 5, and that of the Semi-diroe;; i 
DISTINCT Vifion : See Viſion. | 5 to 6. nay 
DISTORTION, is when the Parts of an Ani- | DIVERGENCE Point: See Vertical Focus, Lot ſu 
mal Body are ill placed or ill figured. DIVERGENT, or Diverging Rays, in Optich 2. 
DISTRESS, in Law, ſignifies a Compulſion in are thoſe Rays which going from a Point of the £ draw 
certain real Actions, whereby to bring a Man to | ſible Object, are diſperſed, and continually dem Vard 
appear in Court, or to pay a Debt of Duty deni- | one from another according as they are roma i © th: 
ed; the Effect thereof, moſt commonly, is to drive | from the Object. E leaſt 
the Party diſtrained ro replevy the Diſtreſs, and ſo | DIVIDEND, in Arithmetick, is the Numbety . 3 
to take his Action of Treſpals againſt the Diſtrainer, poſed to be divided into certain equal Parts. | Arca 
or elſe to compound with him for the Debt or Duty DIVIDUAL, is that part of the Dividend 6. F Brea 
for which the Diſtreſs was made. There are ſeve- | ſtinguiſhed by a Point, in working by the Rule d ter ch 
ral things not diſtrainable, for a Diſtreſs muſt be of Diviſion in Arithmetick. | be 2c 
a thing whereof a valuable Property is in ſome Bo- DIVINATORIA Virguia : See Virgula Din ſuppo 
dy, and therefore Dogs, Bucks, Coneys, and the | nator:a, | ons, 
like, that be fere nature, cannot be diſtrained. 2d. DIVISIBILITY, is that Diſpoſition of a Body, i Mill 
Although it be of a valuable Property, as a Horle, | whereby it is conceived to have Parts into which it E 4 
(yer when a Man or Woman is riding of him) or | may actually or mentally be divided. bove 
an Ax (in a Man's Hand cutting of Wood) and the All Quantity is infinitely, or rather indefinitelyd- WF *'S 5 
like, are for that time priviledged, and cannot be | viſible ; for ſhould it be otherwiſe, it would be d- YEE" 
diſtrained. 3. Valuable things ſhall not be diſtrain- | viſible into Parts that are not Quantæ, which cannot ii © O 
ed for Rent, for Benefit and Maintenance of Trades, | be, for no accidental Change can deſtroy the eſſen- Wi reach 
which, by conſequence, are for the Common- | al Properties of a Being: Vet this infinite Diviſhi· 5 
wealth, and are by Authority of the Law there; as | /ity can never actually be effected, becauſe when Wi 3 855 
a Horle in the Smith's Shop; Materials in the Wea- | you have divided a Line, or any other Quantity, i. deep 
ver's Shop for making Cloth; Cloth or Garments | to any number of Parts, every one of theſe Parts i good 
in the Taylor's Shop, Sacks of Corn or Meal in a | further diviſible into as many Parts as the whole wa lure 11 
Mill, nor in a Market, nor any thing diſtrained for | and ſoon, as is many ways demonſtrable in Geome main 
Damage: feaſant, for it is in Cuſtodia Legu. 4. No try; wherefore there can be no ſuch thing as à & the L 
thing ſhall be diſtrained for Rent, that cannot be | terminate Number of actual Parts in any continu * 
rendred again in as good a Plighr as it was at the Quantity ; which is farther alſo demonſtrable fon a ſenf 
time of the Diſtreſs taken; as Sheaves or Shocks of | the Conſideration of incommenſurable Quantities Liquc 
Corn cannot be diſtrain'd for Rent, but for Da- | as that the Diagonal of a Square i incommenſur* DI 
mage-feaſant they may. 5. Beaſts belonging to the | with its Side, as Euclid proves, Lib. 10. Prop. 1. of. pal 
Plough ſhall not be diſtrain d, but Goods may. 6. | And that the Parts in any Line are Infinite or Inde- is on! 
Furnaces, Cauldrons, or the like, fix d to the Free- finite, will plainly appear by the following Diagan viſor 1 
hold, or the Doors or Windows of a Houſe, or the | Let the Line 4 b be conceived to be drawn fart there 
like; cannot be diſtrained. When a Diſtreſs thar | lel ro de at the erpendicular Diſtance cd, whic contir 
hath Life in it be taken, ir muſt be brought into the | ſuppoſe to be half an Inch: Tis plain, the Line F 55 
common Pound, or kept in an open Place, where | being capable of being inſinitely produc d, cher E* 
the Owner may give it Food. may be taken in it as many Points , 1, 2, % + 
Diſtreſs is taken to be either Real or Perſonal : Di- | you pleaſe ; and from a to each of them can! hag 
ſtreſi Real is made upon immoveable Goods, as the Right Line be drawn, as in the Figure, which . = 8 
Grand-Cape and Petit. Cape, by which the Land ir | divide the Line cd, though bur of + an Inch l. 3 
Length, into as many Parts as you take in tue 0”, Jos 


ſelf is ſeized. Diſtreſs Perſonal, is made by taking 
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e er Parallel 4e. And though the 
Diviſions in the Line c 4 do ſtill 
leſſen upwards, yet they can ne- 
| ver become nothing, becaule no 
Line drawn from a to any Part 
of de, though never ſo remote, 
can poſſibly ever coincide with the 
upper Parallel 4 b. bs 

See alſo the Learned Mr. Xez!s 
4th Philoſophical Lecture, read in 
the Univerſity of Oxon, and late- 
ly publiſh'd. 

And that the Parts of Solid Bo- 
dies are almoſt infinitely ſmall, and 
T thar they are capable of being di- 
vided wonderful minurely, rhe 
Honourable Mr. B-y/e ſhews by 
theſe Inſtances. | 

1. A Piece of Silver Wire was 
drawn ſo {mall, that the Weight of 
bur a Grain would reach to 27 
| Foot or 324 Inches in Length; and 
F „ ſince an Exgliſh Ir ch can eaſiiy be 
divided into 200 qual Parts, one 
sf Grain of this Wire may be divide 
7 ed into 64800 Parts; ard ſince 


> 


—_s 


© 


c / this Diviſion relates only to the 


| Svrtace of the Wire. its Solidity 


E 
— 


may eaſily be conccived to conſiſt of many Millions 


Jof ſuch Parts. 

2. One of the Oval Caſes of Silk-worms was 
drawn out into a Length that much exceeded 3oo 
E Yards, and yer weighed but two Grains and an half; 


ſo chat each Cylindrical Grain of that Silk, was at 
E leaſt 120 Yards in Length. 


3. A Grain of Leaf Gold was extended into an 


Area of above 50 Inches; and then ſuppoſing the 
Area reduced to a Square, and irs Sides divided af- 
ter the Manner above-mention'd, 2. e. ſo that there 
be 200 [Diviſions in an Inch: If parallel Lines be 
ſuppoſed to be drawn through thoſe ſubtile Diviſi- 
ons, the Arca will be divided into no leſs than two 
Millions of little Squares. 


4. If you ſuppoſe the Silver Wire mentioned a- 
bove to be gilt with Gold (and allow for the Gild- 


ing 8 Grains of Gold to an Ounce of Silver, which 
pet is more than is commonly uſed) you will find 


an Ounce of Gold may cover as much Wire as will 

teach to 1554 Miles in Length. 

| 5 By diſſolving one Grain of Crude Copper in 
a good N of Spirit of Sal Armoniack, a 

deep Blue Colour was produced, and after this a 


good Quantity of diſtilld Water was put to it to di- 


lute it, yer fo as that the Blue Colour did till re- 
main viſible; and on the comparing the Weight of 
the Liquor with the Grain of Copper firſt diſſolved, 
it was found, that Grain was capable of imparting 
a ſenſible Colour to above 513620 times its Bulk of 
Liquor. 8 
DIVISION, in general, fignifies the diſtributing 
or parting of any Whole into its proper Parts, and 
is only a Compendium of Subſtration ; for the Di- 
viſor is {0 many times contain'd in the Dividend, as 
there are Dnits in the Quotient; ſo that ſubſtracting 
continually the Diviſor from the Dividend, and ac- 
counting an Unit for each time, the Sum of thoſe 
Units is the Quotient. 
In Diviſion the Number or Quantity to be divided, 
is called the Dividend; that by which you divide, 
the Diviſor; and the number of times that the Di- 
vidend contains the Diviſor, is called the Quotient or 
Quote, and ſomerimes the Parabola; the Reaſon of 
wiich ſee under that Word, 


In all Diviſion, as one is to the Diviſor : : ſo is 
the Quotient to the Dividend ; wherefore though un 
whole Numbers the Quotient muſt always be / 
than the Dividend, yer in Fractions it muſt always 
be greater, 

Thus, let 36 be divided by 4, the Quotient is 9, 
leſs than 36, becauſe, fince 1: 4 :: 9: 36; 1 being 
leſs than 4, 9 muſt alſo be leſs than 36: But if? 
were to be divided by 2, the Quotient g will be 
much bigger than the Dividend ?, becauſe as 1: 2 
2:2: 2, (i. e.) as 1. is to the Diviſor :: fois the 
Quotient to the Dividend; but i is greater than? 
or 2, wherefore “ muſt alſo be greater than g. 

DIVISION in Species or Algelra, is, in general, 
the reducing the Dividend and Yiviſor ro the Form 
of a Fraction, which Fraction is the Quotient 
Thus, if ab were to be divided by c 4, it muſt - 

| ab 


placed thus, ing and that Fraction is the Quotient; 
FP 


though ſome chooſe to write it thus, c 4) ab, or 
a b -- which laſt Mark c d is the common Chara- 
Cter for Diviſion. 


For the performing the Work, of Diviſion Algebrai- 
N cally, obſerve theſe Rules. 


1/} Rule. When the Dividend is equal to the Di- 
viſor, the Quotient is Unity, and muſt be pla- 
ced in the Quotient, becaule every thing con- 
tains it ſelf once. 


2d. Rule. When the Quotient is expreſs d Fracti- 

on-ways (as in Simple Diviſion) if the ſame 

Letters are found equally repeated in every 

Member of the Numerator and Denominator, 

Caſt away thoſe Letters, and the 1 88 15 
aovc 


b 
the Quotient : Thus, = (a, and 7 (e Sc. 


3d. Rule. When there are any Co. efficients, di- 
vide them as in common Arithmetick, and 
to the Quorients annex the Quantitics ex- 


preſs d by Letters: Thus, 


4th. Rule. The general Way of Diviſion of Com- 
pound Quanriries, is like the ordinary Way in 
common Arithmerick, reſpect being had to the 
Rules of Algebraick Addition, Subduction, and 
Multiplication ; as alſo, that like Signs give 
, and unlike — in the Quotient, taking care 
to divide every Part of the Dividend by its 
correſponding Diviſor (i. e. that whoſe Let- 
ters ſnew it of the ſame kind with the other) 


to * a Fraction which would otherwiſe 
arile : 


Thus a +b) aa 4+ ab — ca —cb (a — 


24 1 46 
2 O = C4 — 46 
1 — 1 
© 


That the ſame Reaſon for like Signs giving a po- 
ſitive and unlike a negative Quotient, muſt hold ir: 
Diviſion as well as in Multiplication, is clear from: 


confidering the Nature of Diviſion (which is only 
reſolving the thing into its Parts) therefore, ſince c- 
very Dividend is nothing elſe but the Product of 
rhe a hap Quotient multiplied by eachother, 
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the Quotient muſt conſiſt of ſuch Signs which could 


roduce the Dividend; therefore if the Dividend 
be divided by a Quantity that hath a ſimilar Sign 
with it, the Quotient muſt be poſitive ; if by a 
Quantity having a didimilar Sign, it muſt be a Ne- 
gative. 

It may be a General Rule in Compound Diviſion 
in Algebra, always to place ſuch a Letter in the 
Quotient, as will, when multiplied into the Divi- 
ſor, produce the Dividend, for that is always a Re- 
tangle under the Diviſor and the Quotient. 


An Example of Compound Diviſion in Algebra, 
K — 16) 3. — 83% — 12477 — 64 (1˙＋ 833 +4 


x — 16 
33. — 1242 
83 — 128 237 

437 — 64 
4373 — 64 
O0 


DIVISION in whole Numbers is thus pet formd. 


1. To divide by one Figure is very ealy, as ſup- 
poſe 6759 were to be divided amongſt 3 Men, how 


much is each Man's Share? Set the Numbers down 


as you ſee here; 3) 6759 (2253. 


And then ſay, 3 is contained in 6 (the firſt Figure 
towards the Lefr-hand of the Dividend) twice; 
wherefore I place 2 in the Quotient; then I go on 
to the next Figure, and ſay, 3 is found in 7 twice, 
and there is one over : I place 2 in the Quotient a- 

ain; and I imagine the one that was over to ſtand 
before the next Figure 5, which will make it 15: 
Then I enquire how oft I can have the Diviſor 3 in 
15, and finding it juſt 5 times, I place 5 in the Quo- 
tient. Then I go to the laſt Figure, and ask how 
often I can have 3 in 9, which I find to be 3 times, 
1 write 3 in the Quotient; and ſo the Operation is 
over, 2253 being the true Quotient, or the number 
of Pounds that each Man muſt have. 

2. When you are to divide a Number by a Di- 
viſor that conſiſts of 2, 3, or more Places, the Ope- 
ration is more tedious and difficult (it being indeed 
the hardeſt Leſſon in Arithmetick) but yet it may, 
with a little Practice, be readily perform'd thus; 
ſuppoſe 940488 Crowns were to be divided among 
a Ship's Company conſiſting of 263 Men, whar is 
each Man's Share. | 

t. Ser down the Numbers as you ſee ; then firſt 
diſtinguiſh by a Point a Part of the Dividend, which 

ſhall be greater than, os at 
2 0488 6 leaſt equal to the Diviſor, 
wy * Ke "ey which * called the Divi- 


789 dual, and is firſt to divid- 
ed: Then ſeek how often 

1514 you can have 263 in 940, 
1315 which, becauſe it is uſually 
the hardeſt Task to find ex- 

1998 actly, obſerve carefully this 
1341 Rule : Firſt ſay, I can have 
2, the firſt Figure of the Di- 

1578 viſor, 4 times in 9, the firſt 


1578 of the Dividual, and there 

avs will remain 1, which 1 1 

© imagine to ſtand before 4, 

the ſecond Figure of the 

Dividual, which will therefore be 14; bur then 


confidering 6, the Figure of the Diviſor, 189“ 


cannot have as F ought, 6 four times in 14, w. 
tore I conclude I cannot have 363 four times in ” 
I try next then what will 3 do; and 1 find "a 
have 2 three times, and that there will 8 
3, Which 3 I imagine to ſtand before 4, the n 
Figure of the Dividual, and then it will make it g 
trying therefore with 6, the ſecond Figure of th, 0 
viſor, I find I can have that 3 times in 34, and Eons 
than enough will remain to be placed before o .. 
laſt Figure of the Dividual ; I therefore place +; 
the Quorient juſt afrer the crooked Line, and b 
that Figure which is the 

24, Operation, I multiply the Diviſor 263 ad 
write the Product 789 orderly under the Dividuy 
940. Then, 

3dly, I ſubſtract the Product 789 from the Diri 
dual, and there remains 151. 

4thly, To which I bring down 4, the next Figure 
to the Right Hand of the Dividual, and which, 1; 
ſhew that I have done with, I mark, by putting | 
Point under it; ſol have now 1514 for a new Pi 
dual. Then do J enquire again, by the Method g. 
ven in the firſt Article, how often I can have 263 in 
1514, and comparing thoſe Numbers together 2. 
cording to that General Rule, and wh.ch a lit; 
Practice will make very eaſy, I find TI can hae; 


but 5 times; wherefore I 2 5 in the Quotient, ard 


by that multiply my Diviſor, and ſubſcribe the f. 
duct 1315 orderly under the laſt Dividual, Tha} 
ſubſtract it alſo from thence, and find a Remainde; 
of 199; to which Remainder I bring down the nen 
Figure 8 from the Dividend (having alſo pointed 
there) and then have 1998 for a new Dividud!; 
with which, as before, comparing my Diviſor 263 
I find that I can have ir bur 7 times; whercfre 
placing 7 in the Quotient, by that I multiply the 
Diviſor 263, and ſubſcribing the Product orderly un. 
der the Dividual 1998, ſubſtracting ir alſo tron 
thence; and to the Remainder, which is 157, 
bringing down 8, the laſt Fipure of the Dividend, 
I have 1578 for a new Dividual ; with which, com- 
paring as before, the Diviſor 263, I find, on tri, 
that I can have it juſt 6 times in it; ſo I write6in 
the Quotient; by that Figure 6 multiply the Diviſcr, 
ſubſcribe the Product 1578 under the Dividual, and 
making Subſtraction, find no Remainder ; where- 
fore I conclude the Diviſion is ended, and that 3576 
is the true Quotient, or Number of Crowns each 
Man is to have for his Share. 

And this Example, if carefully heeded, will be 
ſufficient to reach any one the Way of dividing by 
more Figures than one; the ſeveral Operations al 
3 Method are briefly ſumm'd up in this Laun 

erſe, 


Dic quot, multiplica, ſubduc, transferq; ſecundum, 


The only true Proof of Diviſſon is by Multiplice 
tion, for the Product of the Quotient and Div. 
ſor muſt always be equal to the Dividend: Thus 
3576 multiplied by 263, produces 940488, becault 
what is deſtroyed by Diviſion is reſtored by Multi- 


plication, 


DIVISION Geometrica', or Diviſion in Lines 5 
called 2 ; the Defign of which, when it 
exerciſed about the Conſtruction of plain Problems, 
is only this, viz. a Rectangle being given, as 2 
Right Line, to find another Right Line, fo that ®* 
Rectangle contained under it, and the Right Line 


given, ſhall be equal to the Rectangle firſt give! 
which Effection or Conſtruction is called the 4 * 
tion of a given Rectangle to a Right Line * ; 
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Sac: 
o is the Dividend: To the Quotient; on which 
depends the Realon of all Diviſion, 


| ceived all again that ſhe brought with her. 
only upon a Nullity of the Marriage, upon ſome 


. 


DI U 


DOD 


— 


and the Right Line ariſing by ſuch Application is 
called the Parabola or Geometrical Quotient, and may 
be found out by the Rule of Three, by making, As 
: Is ro one Side of 8 Rectangle :: 
is the other Side : To the Line ſought. 

2 unlike to which is D. Cartes's Way of work- 
ing Diviſion in Lines by Scale and Compaſs: Thus, 
ſuppoſe a c (= 6) were to be divided by ad = 3, 
make any Angle at pleaſure, and therein ſer off firſt 
Diviſor, and then on the ſame Leg 


Then on the other Leg of the An- 


— 


ole fer ac (=6) the Dividend, and join dc, 


and to it, through u, draw ub || to dc, which ſhall 
cut off ab the Quotient ſought; for, as ad :au:: 


a b; that is, As the Diviſor : Is ro Unity :: 


DIVISION i: Decimal Factions: See Decimal 


Fradt ions. 


DIVISION in Vulgar Fractions: See Fractions. 
DIVISION of Logarithms : See Logarithms , 


. 
DIVISION Logarithms :See Logarithms, No. 9. 
DIVISION of Proportions : See Proportions, N“. . 
DIVISOR, in Arithmetick, is the dividing Num- 


ber, ſhewing how many Parts the Dividend is to be 
| divided into. 


DIVORCE, or Devoree, is, in the Common Law, 


2 Separation of two Perſons actually married toge- 
| ther, and therefore is the Solution of the Vinculum 
| Matrimoniz, and is not only a Menſa ſed etiam a 


Thoro ; and therefore a Woman thus divorced re- 
This is 


Eſſential Impediment, as Conſanguinity or Affinity 
within the prohibited Degrees, Pre- contract, Impo- 
| rency, or ſuch like; of which there are 14 uſually 
| 2 up in theſe Verſes by the Divines and Civi- 
lians; 


Error, Conditio, Votum, Cognatio, Crimen, 
Cultus, Diſparita, Vis, Ordo, Ligamen, Honeſta, 
Si fis Affinn; fi forte coire nequibs ; 

Si Parochi & duplics deſit preſentia Teſti, 

Raptura fit mulier, Gc. 


DIURESIS, is a Secretion of the Urine by the 
Reins, which is done after this Manner ; There 
are little Glandules placed near the Emulgent Arte- 
nes, wherewith the Serum is ſeparated from the 
Blood, and is conveyed by little Channels (of 
which the Subſtance of rhe Reins does principally 
conhiſt) to the Caruncule Papillares, thence to the 
Pelvx, thence to to the Ureters, thence to the Blad- 
ders, and ſo out of Doors, Blanchard, 


DIURETICKS, are thoſe Medicines which by 


parting, diſſolving, and fuſing the Blood, do precipi- 
tate the Serum by the Reins into the Bladder, Blau. 

DIURNAL Motion of a Planet, is ſo many De- 
grees and Minutes, Sc. as any Planet moves in 24 
Hours ; alſo the Motion of the Earth abour irs 
Axis (in the Copernican Syſtem) is called its Diurnal 
Motion, which cauſes the Viciſſitudes of Days and 
Nights. 

DIURNAL Arch, is the Arch or number of De- 
grees that the Sun, Moon or Stars deſcribe between 
their Riſing and Setting. 

DIUTURNITY, is the long Continuance or 
Duration of any Being. 

DIZZYNESS : See Vertigo. 

DOC, is a Pit, great Pond or Creek by the 
Side of an Harbour, made convenient to work in, 
in order to build or repair Ships, and is of two 
{orts, 

1. A Dy Dock, where the Water s kept out of 
the Dock by great Flood-Gates till the Shi; is built 
or repaired, but after that, can eaſily be let in to 
F. oat and Launch her. 

2. Ae Dock, is any Place in the Ouze out of 
the Lide's way, where a Ship may be haled in, 
and ſo dock her ſe/f, or fink her ſelf a Place to lie in. 

DODECADACTYLUM, is the firſt of the 
{mall Guts, beginning from the Pylcrow of the Ste- 
mach, and ending where the Gur Fejunurm begins : 
It is fo called as if it were the Length ot the twelve 
Fingers, which yet is never obſerved in any Men a- 
mongſt us; perhaps the Ancients miſtook, from in- 
ſpecting the Guts of ſome Prutes : Tis moſt uſually 
called Duodenum. Blanchard. 

DODECAEDRON : See Regular Bodies, This 
Solid conſiſts of twelve Quinquangular Pyramids, 
whoſe Vertezes or Tops meet in the Center of a 
Sphere thar is conceived to circumſcribe this Solid, 
and conſequently have their Baſes and Altitudes e- 
qual ; wherefore, having found the Solidiry of one 
of thoſe Pyramids, and multiplied it by the number 
of Baſes, (viz, 12.) you have the Solidity of this 
Dodecaedron, | 

The following Figure being drawn on Paſtboard, 


cut half through, and then folded up, will repreſent 
a Dodecaedron. 


an un 
a? 
.» 


Irs Solidity is found by multiplying the Baſe 
+ of irs Diſtance from the Done ny Jn 174 
find this Diſtance, take the Diſtance of two parallel 
| Faces, the Half is the Height. 


DODECAGON, a regular Polygon confi 
of rwelve equal Sides and Angles : 
tis a Place with twelve Baſtions. 


ſting 
In Fortification 
DODE- 


DOR 


DOR 


DODECATOMERY : The twelve Signs of the 
Fodiack, Aries, Taurus, &c, are ſo called, becauſe 
each of them is the twelfth Part of the Zodiack, 

DOGMATICK MEDICINE, is a Rational 
Practice of Phylick; H/ppocrates was its firſt Author, 
and after him Galen; therefore thole Phyſicians are 
called Dogmatical, who, upon the Principles, as they 
pretend, of the School Philoſophy, reject all Medi- 
cinal Vertues that they think not reducible ro mani- 
feſt Qualities ; but Galen hath long ago oblerved ve- 
ry well of ſuch Men, that they muſt either deny 
plain Matter of Fact, or aſſign but very poor Rea- 
lons and Caules of many Effects they pretend to ex- 

lain. 
F DOME, fo the Chymiſts call the arched Cover 
to their Reverberatory Furnace : Sec the Figure of 
it under that Word, orin Furnace. | 

DOME, in Architecture, is a round, vaulted or 
arched Root of a Church, or any ſuch great Build- 
ing. 

 OMINICAL LETTER, one of the firſt ſeven 
Letters of the Alphabet, wherewith the Sundays are 
mark'd throughout the Year in the Almanack, 


To find the Dominical Letter, 
Divide the Year, its 4th, and 4 by 7, what's left | 
ſubſtract trom 7, the Letter's given. 41, B 2, C3, 
D4&, „ £6, @ Fe 


Example. 


In the Year 701 
The 4th Part, omitting Fractions, is 425 
To both which add the Number 4 
The Sum is 2130 


Which Sum divided by 7, leaves 2 remaining, and 
2 from 7 leaves 5, which ſhews, the Dominical Let- 
ter for the Year 1701, is the Fifth in the Order of the 
Alphabet, that is, E. 

DOMINICUM, Demain, or Demeſne, are Lands 
not rented to Tenants, but held in Demeſne, or in 
the Lord's own Uſe and Occupation. 

DOMO REPARANDA, is a Writ for one a- 
gainſt his Neighbour, by the Fall of whoſe Houſe 
he feareth Hurt to his own. 

DONION, in Fortification, is generally taken 
for a large Tower or Redoubt of a Fortreſs, where 
the Garriſon may Retreat in caſe of Neceſſity, and 
Capirulate with greater Ad vantage. 

DORICK Order of Architecture, was invented by 

the Dorians a People of Greete, whence the Name: 
If its Columns are Simple and Plain without Pila- 
ſters, Palladio ſaith they ought to be 7 Modules and 
one Half, or 8 Modules high. The Intercolumnia- 
tions are to be little leſs than 3 Diameters of the 
Column: And this Manner of Building is by Vitru- 
vius called Diaftyle. 


Bur if the Columns have Pilaſters, their Height, 
reckoning Baſe and Chapiter, muſt be 17 Modules | 
and 2; and by the by, though the Module in all the 
other Pillars be a Diameter divided into 60 equal | 
Parts, yet in this Order the Module is to be account- 
ed but as the Semi-diameter, and is therefore 30 
ſuch Parts according to Palladio. 

This Pillar hath no proper Baſe, which is the Rea- 
ſon that moſtly in the Ancient Buildings you ſee 
them without any Baſe at all, as in Marcellus his 
Temple at Rome, Sc. | 

But when the Attick Baſle is given it, it much 


augments its Beauty, and then the Height ot th 
Baſe is to be © the Diameter of the Column, ; 

The Capital's Height alſo oughr ro be half g 
Diameter of the Pillar at the Bale, and the Archi 
Qurethe ſame Height. The Hege is a Module 4,1 
in Height, and the Cornice is a Module and 3. J 
Tr:glyph is one Medule, and its Capital the eth p,, 
of one ; the Merops or Space between Triglyz, Hor 
Trig!yph, is in Length the lame with the Height of 
the Tryg/yph. 

This Order being deſigned to repreſent $9ljqjy, 
to us, ought not to be uſed but in great and mx. 

Buildings, as the Outſide of Churches and public 
Places. 

The Entablature here is more Maſſy and Tal 
than in the other Order, becauſe the Strength of the 
Column is ſo much greater, ir being uſually f 
the Column. The Cornice muſt be without ary 
Foliage or Trimming, and if you allow M-4;l/y; 
they muſt be Square and Plain, : 

The Freeſe here hath a regular Ornament, which 
are the Trig/yphs; the Metops or Space berwery 
which ſhould be exactly Square. 

The Architrave of this Pillar hath alſo a peculiar 
Ornament, Which are certain Pendulous Drops yy. 
der the Trig/yphs, which yer ſeem as it were to be 
faſtened to it. 

DORMANT, is the Herald's Term ſor the po. 
ſture of a Lion born Neeping in any Coat of Arn, 

DORSI LONGISSIMUS, is a Muſcle which 
ariſes in Common with the Sacrolumdalis irom the 
Spine of the Os Jium, and the luperior Part of the 
Sacrum, and all the Spines of the Vertebræ cf the 
Loins, Externally Tendiuous, Internally Fleſhy : I. 
its Aſcent it is inſerted to the Tranſverſe Proceſſes of 
the Vertebre of the Loins, and as it marches over 
the laſt Rib this great Muſcle divides its ſelf into 
Two, the Outermoſt of which is the Sacrolumb:ls, 
but the Innermoit next to the Spine is the Lexgiſſ- 
mus Dorſi, which aſcends with a partly Fleſhy ard 
partly Tendinous Outſide, and Fibres paſſing ſome- 
what obliquely ourward ; part of which Tendinous 
Fibres arile diſtinct from the inferior Spines of the 
Vertebræ of the Thorax and Superior of the Loins, 
from which ariſe ſome Fleſhy Fibres aſcending ob- 
liquely inwards, and are inſerted to the fifth, fixth, 
and ſeventh Spine of the Thorax, as expreſt by Bi 
loo, and called Semi-Spinalu. The other larger Pan 
of this Muſcle aſcending on the Thorax, divides its 
ſelf into many diſtinct Fleſhy Portions, not much 
unlike a Palm Branch, which are inſerted in a two- 
fold Manner to the tranſverſe Proceſs of each Vene 
bra of the Thorax and Tubercle of each Rib, as a. 
ſo to the tranſverſe Proceſſes of the Vertebræ of the 
Neck. 

When this and its Partner acts, they are not on!) 
ſerviceable in keeping the Trunk of the Body ered, 
and bending it backwards, but they are alſo uſeful 
in Progreflion, as it may be obſerved when either 
Leg is moved forwards, this Muſcle on the ſame 
Side is in Action, which ſeemeth to be advantagr 
ous in rendring the Os Ilium at that time ſtable, 0 
that the Thigh may be the more commodiouſly ele. 
vated, in regard it is ſo moved by a Muſcle arifins 
oe the Vertebra above the Os Lium, namely che 
Pſoas. 

DORSIPAROUS and Dorſiferous Plants, ate ſuch 
as are of the Capillary kinds without Stalks, and 
bearing their 1 on the Backſides of their Leades 
Theſe are called by ſome Botaniſts Epiply les, 3" 
by « thers Hypophylleſperme : See Capillary Plan. 
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DORSUM, or Tergum, 


the Back, is the hinder 
5 part of the Thorax ; but the Dorſum of 


the Hand or 


: their Outſide. Blanchard, 

r 2 Fore is a ſer Quantity of Phyſick, being uſu- 
5 | sis given at once. | 

"d 1, ASSIGN ANDA, is a Writ that lies for 
w . Widow, where it is found by Office that the 
. King's Tenant was ſeized of Tenements in Fee or 
nd 3 fre. Tail ar the Day of his Death, Oe. and that he 
of boldeth of the King in chief, &c, for in this Caſe 


the Widow cometh into the Chancery,and there mak- 


” i e King's 
|; * th that ſhe will not marry without the Ning 
7 E Ins hereupon ſhe ſhall have this Writ to the 

= Eicheator. i : | =o 
And this fort of Widow is called the Kings 
the Widow. 


POE unde nihil habet, is a Writ of Dower tha 
erh for the Widow againſt the Tenant which bought 
land of her Husband in his Life time, whereof he 
© was ſeized ſolely in Fee-Simple or Fee-Tail, in ſuch 
bort as the Iſſue of them both might have inherited 


. 8 DOUBLE-DESCANT : See Deſcant. | 

F DOUBLE Horizontal Dial, invented by Mr, 
1 Ougthred, and made of Braſs with a double Gnomon, 
one to ſhew the Hour on the outward Circle, the 
other ro ſhew the ſame Hour in the Stercographick 
projection (drawn on the Plate.) This not only 
fnds the Meridian, Hour, Sc. but ſhews the Sun's 
Place, Riſing and Setting, Declination, Amplitude, 

Altitude and Azimuth, Diurnal Arch, and many 

uletul Propoſitions; and may be very well applied 

to the making of Dial 

DOUBLE or Flank'd Tenaille: See Tenaille. 

F DOUBLE-PLEA, in Law, is hat wherein the 

© Defendant alledgeth for himſelf two ſeveral Mat- 


2 ters in bar of the Action, whereof either is ſuffici. 
mw ent to effect his Deſire in debarring the Plaintiff. 
, And this is not to be admitted in the Common Law, 
71 
5 9 


wherefore it is well to be obſerved when a Plea is 
double, and when nor, for if a Man alledge ſeveral 
Matters, the one nothing depending on the other, 
the Plea is accounted Double; if they be murually 
depending one on another, then it is accounted but 


_ ſingle. 
c 1 { DOUBLE-VESSEL, in Chymiſtry, is when the 
xt Neck of one Bolt-head or Matraſs is put and well 
Bice Juted into the Neck of another; and this is uſed 
Fan ſor the Circulation of Spirits, in order to their be- 
cs n ing exalred and refined as high as can be: See 
— | Matraſs. Of this there are ſeveral Figures; tis 
1 WF {omerimes called a Pellican, and alſo Dicta. 
th DOUBLING, in a Military Senſe, is to put two 
as . Ranks or Files of Soldiers into one, ſo that when the 
f the Word of Command is Double your Ranks, then the 
2d, 4th and 6th Ranks are to march up into the 
der firſt, third and fifth, ſo that of 6 Ranks they make 
77 but 3, leaving double the Interval there was be- 
uſe tween them before, which is not ſo when they dou- 
either ble the half Files, becauſe then 3 Ranks ſtand to- 
ſame gether, and the 3 others come up to double them, 
8 that is, the 1, 2 and 3 are doubled by the 4, 5 and 
m_ 6th, or on the contrary. Double your Files is for 
* each other to march to that next to it on the Right 


or Left, according to the Word of Command, and 


DOWER, in Common Law, ſignifies that which 
the Wife bringeth to her Husband in Marriage, call- 
ed by ſome Maritagium; but it is taken moſt com- 
monly for that which ſhe hath of her Husband af- 
ter the Matriage is determined, if ſhe out- live him, 
and this is the third Parr of all the Lands of which 
the Husband was in his Life Time actually ſeized, 
in an Eſtate of Fee-Simple or Fee-Tail. 

DRABLER, a ſmall Sail in a Ship, the ſame to a 
Bonner (which ſee) that a Bonnet is ro a Courſe, 
and is only uſed when the Courſe and Bonnet are 
too ſhoal ro Cloath the Maſt. 5 | 

DRACO, a Conſtellation in the Northern He- 
miſphere confiſting of 33 Stars, 
| DRACO VOLANS, with the Meteorlogiſts, is 

a Far, Hetercgeneous, Earthy Meteor, appearing 
| 


long and ſinous, ſomething in the Shape of a flying 
Dragon; and this Shape they will have to ariſe 
from the latter Part of the Matter of this Meteor, 
being fired with greater Impetuoſity than what 
comes firſt out of the Cloud; and they ſuppoſe the 
broken Parts of the Cloud, and the Sulphureous 
Matrer which adheres to them, forms the apparent 
Wings of this imaginary Dragon. | 
DRACUNC ULUS, is an Ulcer which eats thro* 
even a Nerve it (elf, Blanchard. | 

DRAGON'S He d and Tail, or the Nodes of 
the Moon, in Aſtronomy, are rwo Points where the 
Orbit of the Moon, which makes with it Angles of 
5 degr. cuts the Orbit of the Sun or the Ecliprick, 
the one of them tends Northwards, the Moon be- 
ing there to have North Latitude, and the other 
Southwards, where ſhe commences South. This her 
Deviation from the Ecliptick ſeems, according to 
ſome Men's Fancy, to make a Figure like to that 
of a Dragon, whoſe Belly is where he has the great- 
eſt Latirude, and the 6168 repreſent the 
_ and. Tail; from which Reſemblance tis ſo 
called. 

But Note, Theſe Points abide not always in one 
Place, but have a Motion of their own in the Ko- 
diack, and Retrograde almoſt 3 Minutes a Day, and 
compleat their Circle in about 19 Years; ſo that the 
Moon can be but twice in the Eclipticł during her 
Menſtrual Period, but at all other times will have 
Latitude as they call it. 

DRAP ERL, fignifies, in Painting or Sculpture, 
the Cloathing of any Human Figures, ard when 
the Folds of Garments hang eaſy and natural. 
wed bo appear ſtrong, we ſay the Drapery is very 


. DRASTICK Remedies, are thoſe 
quickly and effeCtually. 
| DRAUGHT Compeſſes, ate Compaſſes with ſeve- 
ral moveable Points to draw fine Draughts of Charts, 
Maps, Architecture, Fortification, Dialling, &c. 
DRAW, a Ship is ſaid to draw ſo much Water, 
according to the Number of Feet ſhe ſinks into it: 
Thus, if fifteen Foot from the Bottom of her be 
under Water, or if ſhe fink into the Water fifteen 
Foot perpendicular, ſne is ſaid to draw fifteen Foot 
Water: According as ſhe draws more or leſs Water, 
ſhe is ſaid to be of more or leſs Draught. 
DRAW-BRIDGE, is a Bridze made after the 
Manner of a Flosr, to be drawn up or let down (as 


Occaſion ſerves) before the Gate of a Town or 
Caſtle. 


DRAWING Medicines : 
DRIFT-SAIL, in a Ship, 


ter; its veered our 


— — 


that operate 


See Epiſpaticl,. 
is a Sail uſed under Wa- 
ht a- head upon the Sea in a 


ri 
Storm, having Sheers faſtned to it as other Sails have, 
le being to keep the Ship's Head right upon the 


its U 


1 de then the 6 Ranks are turned into 12, the Men ſtand- 
uch WIE deep, the Diſtance between the Files being 

re lu now double of what it was before. 

5, = DOUCINE, in Architecture, is an Ornament of 

er the higheſt Part of the Cornice, or a Moulding cur 

* a Form of a Wave, half Convex and half Con- 
5 cave, 

POR- 


Sea: 


It's alſo uſeful to hinder a Ship's driving with 
a Cur. 


— —— 
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a Current, and ſo generally uſed by Fiſher-Men,e- 
ſpecially in the North Seas, 

DRIP, in Architecture: See Larmier. 

DRIVE, a Ship is faid ro Drive, when an An- 
chor being let fall, it will not hold her faſt, but that 
ſhe ſails away with the Tide or Wind ; the beſt way 
to help with is to veer out more Cable (for the more 
Cable ſhe has out, the ſurer and ſafer ſhe rides) or 
elſe to let fall more Anchors. 

Alſo when a Ship is a Hull or a The, we ſay ſhe 

| Drives to Leeward, or in with the Shoar, according 
the Way ſhe makes. 

DROPS, in Architecture, the ſame with Gurte, 
which ſee. 

DROPSY : See Hydrops. 

DRV; Bodies are called Dry, when the Pores 
intercepted between their more ſtable Parts are not 
filled with any viſible Liquor. 

DRY Moat : See Moat. 

Docs TECUM, is a Writ commanding one 
to appear at a Day in the Chancery, and to bring 
with him ſome Evidence, or other thing, that the 
Court would view, There is another kind of Duces 
tecum directed to the Sheriff, upon return that he 
cannot bring his Priſoner withont danger of Death, 
he being adeo Languidus ; then the Court grants a 
Habeas Corpus in the Nature of a Duces tecum licet 
L anguidus 

DUCKUP, a Word uſed ar Sea by the Steerſ- 
mar, or he that is at Helm, when either Main-Sail, 
Fore-Sai!, or Sprit-Sail hinder his Sight ſo, that he 
cannot ſee to ſteer by a Land Mark or the like, for 
then his Word is Duchup the Clew Lines of thoſe 
Sails: And as to the Sprit-Sail, when a Shot is to be 
made by a Chaſe Piece, and the Cle of that Sail 
hinders the Sight, they ſay, Duckup the Clew Lines 
of the Sprit-Sail; that is, hale the Sail out of the 


way. 

DUCTILITY, is an eaſy yielding Extenſion and 
Spreading of the Parts of any Metal under the Ham- 
mer, Se. and this is moft remarkably the Property 
of Gold, whoſe Du@/lity is ſo great, as to be really 
wonderful ; for Mr. Rohault tells us, That Gold 
Beaters of one Ounce of Gold, make 2790 ſquare 
Leaves of Gold, each containing two Inches and ten 
Lines; and by deducting the Waſtes that are cut 
off (which amounts to near one half of it) the Sur- 
ſace of every Leaf of Gold will be found to contain 
1156 ſquare Lines ; ſo that all of them joined to- 
| 0m ide by Side, will make a Surface of 3155880 
quare Lines. And if the third Part be added to 
this, as a Conſideration for the Loſs in the making, 
*twill follow, that Gold Beaters, out of oneQunce 
of Gold, beat 4270840 ſquare Lines. 

DUCTUS ADIPOSI : See Saculi Adi poſi. 

DUCTUS ALIMENTALIS, ſo our moſt accu- 
tate Anatomiſt Dr. Tyſon calls the Gula, Stomach 
and Inteſtines, all which make but one continued 
Canal or Duct : And this Ductus he very truly 
makes the proper Characteriſtick of an Animal, or, 
as the Schools would exprels it, the Proprium Quarto 
Modo, for all Animals have this Duct, and none bur 
Animals. 

DUCTUS BILARIUS, See Porus Bilari- 

DUCTUS HEPATICUS, 5 us; this and the 
Dutt us Syſticus together make the Duftus Communn 
Choledocus, which goes obliquely ro the lower End 
of the Duodenum, or Beginning of the Fejunum, 
and after ir hath pierced the firſt Coat, it runs near 
two Finger's Breadrh between the Coat before it o- 
pens into the Cavity of the Inteſtine, which ob- 
ſique Inſertion ſerves inſtead of a Valve to hinder 
the return of the Bzle into it again. 


"on 


porous CHYLIFERUS, is a Veſſel, dd 
lower Part whereof, called the Receptaculum C n 
all the Lacteal Veins, and many Lymphæductz ali), 
terminated. It ariſes about the Kidney on che L. 
Side, and aſcending along the Thorax near the 

Artery, ends at the Subclavian Vein onthe Left hy 


It is furniſhed with ſeveral Valves, that the Ma 14 
which aſcends by it may not fall down again ee 

the fourth and ſixth Vertebre : It is variouſly fork G 
or divided. It's Uſe is to convey the Chyle « oc 
Lympha from the lower Parts to the Heart. — | ww 
Duct is alſo ſometimes called the Ductus Comm, be 
Lymphrum, becauſe the Lymphatick Veſſels diſcha: 1 
themſelves into it, and very uſually DAA. =; its 
racius, 

DUCTUS CYSTICUS, is a Pipe going fro | Bi 
the Neck of the Gall Bladder to that Part where he ot 
Porus Bilarius joins it; I is of the Bignels of a Goo. C113 
Quill ; it goes not in a ſtraight Line, bur as it — Le. 
depreſt by the Liver; ſeveral ſmall Bilary Du ere 
open into it, and its inner Membrane ha! man 1 
Wrinkles, which retard the Motion of the Bile be 

DUCTUS PANCREATICUS, is a litie ci. G:: 
nel which ariſes fram the Pancreas or Sweet. bre is 
running all along the Middle of it, and is ine Sec 
into the Duodenum, near, or not far off, the Paſſyy con 
which conveys the Bile : It carries a Juice, whic, Du 
it diſcharges into the Duodenum, to ferment and iy tot. 
latize the Meat from the Acid Ferment of the d, I Pro; 
mach and the Mixture of the Gall. The Lean! and 
Dr. Graaf got a juice out of it that was lomethiry of: 
acid ; though others doubt of it, and of many Di. 1 
eaſes which Silvius attributes to the Efferyelcency or m 
of this acid pancreatick Juice with the Gall in the thing 
Duodenum. However there is ſometimes an acid D 
Juice found in it, and often a falt and auſtere, b cat io 
frequently an inſipid Liquor, This Canal was fi D 
found by Virtſungus, and is frequently from hin D 
called the Ductus Virtſungianus. Cont 

DUCTUS RORIFERUS, (ſo the Noble Bi. ſ: 

ſius calls it) the ſame with Du, Chyliferus, ticall 

DUCTUS SALIVARES, or Salivarii, are Pal Time 
ſages which proceeding from the Maxillary Glands the N 
les or Parotides, go as far as the Jaws and Sides d M 
the Tongue, where they emit the Juice we call dit we h. 
tle, which conduces to the better chewing and Parts 
{ſwallowing of ſolid Meat, and much to its Fermer- BL 
tation to. Steno was the firſt who diſcovered the F ulcd | 
Ductus Sali vari exterior, as he tells us in his Book into F 
De Muſculs. ing or 

DUCTUS THORACIUS : See Du&u: cht unto | 
Yus holder 

DUCTUS U MBILICALIS : See Funiculus. 

DUCTUS URINARIUS : See Ureter. 0 

DUELLISTS, fo Mr. Boyle calls the two Prin DY 
ples of thoſe Chymical Philoſophers, who will news F 

2828 all the Phenomena of Nature from de the Hc 
octrine of Alkali and Acid, and the ſuppoſed H. It is 
ftility that there is between them, ſo that whenert i Earth | 
they meer, they do as it were engage and fight , 
Phyſical Duel. | or of 
DULCIFIED Spirit of Sal Armoniack : See l Lines c 
Volatile Spirit of Sal Armoniack, with th 
DULCIFY, when equal Parts of Spirit of Wits, Bi terlecti 
and any acid Menſtruum, ſuch as Spirit of & tothe | 
Nitre, Vitriol, Se. are digeſted together for 3 9" + Cera! 
Day's Time, the Chymiſts call it Dulcif11%s the For 1 
Acid Spirit; and after that tis called Spiritus Su ficater 
Nitri, Vitrioli Dulch, Ge. = 4 

DUM Ffuit infra ætatem, is a Writ which lies a A the Ape 
him that before he came to his full Age, mi The 
Feoffment of his Land in Fee, or for Term ot L ning te 

Son Y 1 


1 


DYA 


in Tail, to recover them again from him to whom 
ne conveyed them. 7 i f 
DUM non fuit compos mentu, is a Writ that lieth 
againſt the Alience or Leſſee, for him that not be- 
ing of ſound Memory, did alien any Land or Te- 
nements in Fer- Simple, or for Term of Life, Fee- 
Tail, or for Years. ; 
DUODENUM, is the firſt of the Inteſtines or 
Guts, and is about 12 Finger's Breadth long; tis 
continued to the Pylorus, from which turning down- 
Wards, it runs under the Stomach immediately a- 
bove the Vertebræ towards the Left Side, and ends 
at the Firſt of the Windings under the Colon: Ar 
nis lower End there are two Pipes or Canals which 
ofen into its Cavity, one from the Liver and Gall 
FgBladder, called the Ductus choledochus communn, the 
bother from the Pancreas, called the Ductus Pancreati- 
cu. This Inteſtine differs from the Fejunum and 
eum, in that its Paſſage is ſtraighter and its Coats 
are thicker, 
= DUPLICATE PROPORTION, or Ratio, muſt 
be well diftinguiſhed from Double: In a Series of 
= G-ometrical Proportionals,the Firſt Term to the Third 
is laid ro be in a Duplicate Ratio of the Firſt to the 
Second, or as its Square is to the Square of the Se- 
cond: Thus in 2, 4, 8, 16. the Ratio of 2 to 8 1s 
W D:-/icate of that of 2 to 4, or as the Square of 2 
to the Square of 4; wherefore Duplicate Ratio is the 
Proportion of Squares, as Triplicate is of Cubes, Sc. 
and the Ratio of 2 to 8 is faid to be compounded 
of that of 2 to 4, and of 4 to 8. 
| DUPLICATION, is the doubling of any thing, 
er multiplying of it by 23 alſo the folding of any 
thing back again on its ſelf. 
DURABLE FOR TIFICATION : See Fortif:- 
catton. 
DRA MATER: See Mater Dura. 
| DURATION, is the Idea which we have of the 
$ Continuation of the Exiſtence of any thing, and is 
the ſame thing with Time, when this is mathema- 
$ tically and abſolutely conſidered; but rhe vulgar 
Time is the Meaſure of this Duration taken from 


land. the Motion of the Heavenly Bodies, Sc. 

des d Mr. Lock defines Duration to be the Idea which 
UAS. we have of periſning Diſtance, of which no two 
g ad WF Parts exiſt togethet. , | 

eme RE DURESSE, a Term in Law, fignifying a Plea 
ed the uſed by way of Exception by him, that being caſt 
s Book into Priſon at a Man's Suit, or otherwiſe by Beat- 


ing or Threats hardly uſed, doth unwillingly ſeal 
unto him a Bond during his Reſtraint ; for the Law 
holdeth ſuch Specialty void, but rather ſuppoſeth ir 


to be by Conſtraint, and Dureſſe pleaded ſhall avoid 
the Action, 


Chylife 


ulus, 


\ Prind- DYALLING, is the Art of deſcribing Hour-Lines 
in needs truly on any given Plane, ſo as thereby to ſhew 
rom the the Hour of the Day when the Sun ſhines. 
oſed He It is founded on this Suppoſition, That the whole | 
chenee WY Earth is but a Point in compariſon of the Magnus 
1 fight 1 Orbis, or the Sphere of the Sun's Motion round it 
(or of ir round the Sun ; ) and therefore the Hour 
« See 8 Lines drawn on any Plane, are in Effect the ſame 
with thole right Lines produced by the mutual In- 
of Wire, derlection of a great Circle of the Sphere, parallel 
of Salt, che Plane of the Dyal, and to the Planes of the 
c 3 or 4 a reral Hour Circles. | 
ing dle For the Plane of every Dyal is parallel ro ſome 
t Salt, BY Sreater Circle of the Sphere, which is as far from 
the Plane of the Dyzl, as is the Point aſſigned for 
h lies ar the Apex or Point of the Style. 
made 4 The Situation therefore of the Plane is the firſt 
of by thing to be confidered, and this, properly ſpeaking, 


5 only in reſpect of rhe 


Hor i on or the Meridian, 


In Reference to the Horizon, if a Plane lie ex- 

actly parallel to it, it is called properly an Horizonte! 

Plane, and the Dya! drawn on it an Horizontal 
Dyal. 

If the Flane be perpendicular to the Horizon, as 
all thoſe of Walls are ſuppoſed to be, the Dyal de- 
ſcribed on iris called an Ere# mural Dyal: If the 
Plane be oblique to the Horizon, it either hangs over 
rowards you, making an acute Angle with it, and 
then tis called an inclining Plane, or elſe it falls off 
backward from it, making an obtuſe Angle with it, 
and then 'tis called a Reclining Plane; and if it re- 
cline back equal to the Complemenr of the Latitude 
of the Place, it lies in the Plane of the Equinocti- 
al, and is called therefore an Equi noct ial Dyal, 

In reſpect of the Meridian, a Plane is either Di- 
rect or Declining. The Plane of a Dyal is Dired, 
when it reſpects one of the 4 Cardinal Points Diret- 
H, or when tis either parallel to the Meridian, as 
are all direct Eaſt or Welt Dyals (which therefore 
are properly called Meridional) or perpendicular to it, 
as are all Direct, Erect North and South Dyals, which, 
becauſe they lie inthe Plane of the Prime Vertical 

Circle, are rightly called Vertical Dyals by moſt Au- 
| thors. | 

The Plane of a Dyal is Declining, when it is not 
directly oppoſite to any of the four Cardinal Points, 
but declines or deviates ſome way form the Meridi- 
an or the Prime Vertical Circle. 

The Fundamental Scheme for Dyalling, is the 
Projection of the Sphere on the Plane of any par- 
ticular Hor ion, which you will find how ro make 
under the Word Projection. 

To find upon any Dyal whether the Parallels of 
the Sun's Courſes, Sc. will be Parabola's, Hyperbo- 
la's, Elliſes or Circles. OG | 

The Stile of a Dya/ being look d upon as the 
Earth's Axis, therefore upon any Point thereof (as 
e) which being deſigned for the Point to trace the 
Parallel by, project the Sphere. 

Then the Sun being in any of the Parallels of De- 
clination, for Inſtance, as 4 B the Tropick of Can- 
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cer, will caſt the Shadow of the Point s (the Earth's 
Center) in a ftraighr Line, ſo rhat when the Sun 
hath performed one Diurnal Revolution, the Sha- 
dow of the Point doth trace a Conical Surface CDE, 
whoſe Vertex is C, and is fimilar to the Cone 
ABC: Now the Lines CD, CE, CA, oB of 
theſe Cones, may be conceived to be infinitely ex- 
tended. 

1. Then, whatever Plane is parallel to the Baſe 
of the Cone DE or 4B, the Shadow of rhe Poin: 


© will deſcribe upon that Plane a Circle, 


11 2. L. 


EAR 


EAR 


2. If any Plane cut either of theſe Cones parallel 
to either of the Sides, the Shadow of the Point C 
will deſcribe upon that Plane a Parabola. 


3. If a Plane cut the Cone, and likewiſe one of 
its Sides produced beyond the Vertex, the Shadow 
of the Point e will deſcribe upon that Plane an H. 


perbola. 
As here the Plane 4 B cuts the Cone DC E, and 


alſo the Side O C produced to x, therefore the Pa- 
rallels upon that Plane are Hyperbola's. | 


4. If a Plane cuts both Sides of the Cone under 
the Vertex, the Shadow of the Point C will de- 
{cribe upon that Plane an Elipfis. 


DYE, in Architecture, is the Middle of the Pe- 
deſtal, or that Part which lies between the Baſe 
and the Cornice; being ſo named, becauſe it is 
frequently made in the Form of a Cube or Dye, and 
is alſo called Dado by the Italians. 

DYPTERON, or a Dypterick Figure or Order 
of Pillars in ArchiteCture, is where the Temple, E- 
difice, &c. is environed round with a two-fold Range 
of Pillars in the Form of a Double Portico, This 
Vitruvius tells us, Ch. 1. Book 3. was the Figure of 


the wonderful Temple of Diana at Epheſus, Which 


was above 200 Years in Building, all Aa contri- 
buting to irs Expence: Theſe Columns were all of 
Marble, and 70 Feet high. 

DYSESTHESIA, is a Difficulry of, or Fault in 
Senſation. Blanchard. 

DYSCRACY or Intemperature, is when ſome 
Humour or Quality over-abounds in the Body, 
Blanchard. 

DYSENTERY, is a Looſeneſs accompanied with 


ces of the Inteſtines to are excerned, always, or 
ry frequently, attended with a continual Fever ky 
a Drought. Blanchard. _ 
DYSEPULOTICA, are 
Cure. Blanchard. 
DYSOREXIA, a want of Appetite, Proceed 
ing from an ill Diſpoſition or diminiſhed” Action ,; 
the Stomach, Blanchard. : a 

DYSPATHY, is an Impatient Temper, or 
Languiſhing under ſome grievous Diſeaſe or Tr, ö 
ble of Mind. Blanchard. A 

DYSPEPSIA, is a Difficulry of Digeſtion, , 
Fermentation in the Stomach and Guts. Blenchn 

DYSPHONIA, is a Difficulty of Speech from ., 
ill Diſpoſition of the Organs. Blanchard, by 

DYSPNOEA, is a Difficulty of Breathing, wher, 
in the Breath is drawn often and thick, occaſicnes 
by the Stuffing of the Lungs. B anchard. 

DYSTHERAPEUTA, are Diſeaſes of diffcul 
Cure, Blanchard. 

DYSTHRIACHISIS, is a continual Deftuxiy 
of Tears from the pricking of Hairs in the Eye. 
which grow under the Natural Hairs. Blanch;; 

DYSTICHIA, is a double row of Hair on tk 
Eye-lids. Blanchard. 

DYSTOCIA,isa Difficulty of bringing forth; or; 
prerernatural Birth; as when the Fætus comes fork 
obliquely, tranſverſe, or with its Feet foremoſt, g 
when the Paſſages are ſtraitned by Inflammain 
or otherwiſe, or when the Fætus is very large, we, 
far, or dead. Blanchard. 

DYSTRICHIASIS, is when the Hairs grow i, 
verſe, Blanchard. 

DYSURIA, is a Difficulty of Urihe, procecdig 
from an ill Diſpoſition of the Organs, or from a 
Obſtruction of them by the Stone, Gravel, or Vi. 
cous Clammy Humours, accompanied with an Hen 


great Ulcers beyond 


Gripings in the Belly, wherein Bloody and Puru- 
lent Excrements, and ſometimes Membranous Pie- 


of the Urine, Blanchard. 
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divided into the External and Internal Ear. 

The 
EAR External, is compoſed of a Cartilage cover- 
ed with a Skin very delicate, under which you meet 
with another Nervous Tegument that immediately 
embraces the whole Cartilage; which, after ſome 
few Folds, terminates in that part of the Ear which 
is called the Concha, for its Reſemblance to the En- 
trance of a ſmall Shell: Beſides theſe, it hath two 
Muſcles; | 

The Firſt is made up of certain Carneous Fibres 
fi xt to that part of the Pericranium that covers the 
Muſculous Cretaphytes, and deſcends in a ſtraight 
Line to inſert it telf at the upper part of the ſecond 
Folding of the Ear. 

The Second likewiſe conſiſts of five or fix Carne- 
ous Fibres, that rake their Riſe from the Upper and 
foremoſt part of the Apophyſes Maſtordes, and de- 
{cending obliquely for about an Inch, terminate at 
the Middle of the Concha. 

Arteries it hath from the Carotides, one Branch 
of which paſſeth behind, and the other before; and 
the Diſtribution of theſe is attended by Veins from 
the External Fugular. 

The Hole of the Ear, is a Tube reaching from 
the Concha to the Tympanum, and conſiſts partly of 


P's This curious Inſtrument of Hearing, is 


EAR 


a Carrilage, and partly of a Bone, the Skin that ci. 
vers it is furniſhed with an infinite Number of Glu. 
dules of a yellowiſh Colour, each of which hath 
irs Tube opening into the Cavity of the Ear, ar 
ſending forth that yellow glewy Subſtance, which 
commonly found there: Ar the End of this Paſſag 
is ſeared the Membrane, called the Tympanum, 0 
Drum, being almoſt round, dry, thin, and tran{ps 
rent, and is inchaſed in a Channel cut in the Bote 
at the End of the Tube. 

After this Membrane ſucceeds a Cavity called 
the Barrel, from the likeneſs it has to the Barrel of 
Drum, being on the Sides encompaſſed by the Bone 
cloſed before by that Membrane, and behind i 
the Surface of the Os Perroſum, This Barrel cor 
rains in 1t two Channels, two Apertures, four Bones, 
three Muſcles, and one Branch of the Nerve. 

The Channel that goes from the Ear to the Palate, 
is called the AqueduF, | | 

The Apertures, or Windows, are ſituated in itt 
Superficies of the Os Perroſum, oppoſite to the Du 
panum ; the higheſt is the Oval-Window , in tt 
Bottom of which is a ſmall Edge whereor: the Bals 
of the Incus reſts ; the other, which is called ® 
Round-Window, has a ſmall Channel, in bie 
is ſer a very fine, dry, and diaphanous Membra% 
like that of the Tympanum, The 
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The firſt of the Bones is called Malleus, whoſe 
Length is about +. of an Inch, the Diameter of its 


HBfreadth is one Third of its Length. 


The Second is the Incus, the longeſt of whoſe 
Legs is joined to the Srapes by the Mediation of the 
-nrth Bone. ; ; 
61 5 chree Muſcles which are contained in this 
Cavity, two belong to the Malleus, the Third to the 
$::apes, Laſtly, The Branch of the Nerve which 
dalles behind the Tympanum, has been taken by 
— for the Tendon ot the Muſcle of the Malleus, 
and is a Branch of the fifth Pair. : NT 

The two Windows open into a Cavity which is 
kewn in the Os Petreſum called the Labyrinth, divi- 


| 0cd likewile into three Parts, viz. the Entry of the 


Labyrinth, the three Semi- circular Canals, and the 
Concha. 


The Entry of the Labyrinth is ſituated behind 
the Oval Window, and hath nine Apertures, viz. 


dc Oval one, and the Right one, the firſt of which 


leads into the upper Part of the Concha; five belong 
to the Semi - circular Canals, and the two laſt tranſ- 
mit two Branches of the ſofter Portions of the Au- 
ditory Nerve, Sc. 

The Externe] Ear collects the Sounds, and aug— 
ments the Impreſſion by the various Reflections the 
Voice vndergoes in its Paſſage thro the Folds of it. 

The Uſe of the Muſcles is thought to contract or 
dilate the Concha, as the Tremblings of the Air are 
ſtrong or weak. 

In the Internal Ear the Tympanum is ſtretched and 
made ſlack again by the Muſcles of the Maleus; in 
the Tenſion of it both Muſcles act, but in the Relax- 
tion, only the External, whole Action it is to re- 
duce it from a Concave to a Plain, as is manifeſt 
from the Inſertion of rhe Muſcles; the Determina- 
tion of which Action proceeds from the various Di. 
{pofirions and Appulſe of the Objects, as a ſharp 
Note is cauſed by a Body,whoſe Parts are ſo diſpo- 
ſed, as to be capable of very quick Vibrations, 
which they as ſuddenly impreſs onthe ir: On the 
contrary, the flat Note proceeds from the flower 
Strokes of a Body, with Parts that can only be lo a- 
gitared ; to which Differences the Tympanum readi- 
ly complies, and does, as it were, put on their par- 
ticular Character; this is delivered thence to the 
Malleus, and fo forward, till at laſt the ſame Flu- 
Ctuarion is cauſed in the Os Petroſum, and in the La- 
byrinth, 

The Aquiduct ferves chiefly for the Ingreſs and 
Foreſs of Air to and from the Caviry, into which 
It opens. 

From the Communication of the harder Portion 
of the Auditory Nerve, witch the Branches of the 
Fifth Pair, which are diſtributed to the Organs of 
the Voice, proceeds that Sympathy between Speak- 
ing and Hearing. From the Communication of o- 
ther werves follow the Motions of the Body, and 
even of rhe Spirits, which often accompany the 
Sounds we hear; as im the Effects of Muſick, 
Se. 

EARING, aboard a Ship, is that Part of the Bolt- 
Rope (or Rope wherein the Sail is ſewed) which 
ar the four Corners ot the Sail is left open in the 
Form of a Ring: The two uppermoſt of which 
four Eatings are pur over the Yard-Arms to faſten 
tne Sail to the Yard ; and into the lower Earings 
the Tacks and Sheets are ſeized, or, as they call it, 
are there bent unto the Clew. 

EARTH: The Surface of rhe whole Earth Mr. 
Rei, in his Examination of Dr, Burnet's Theory, 
makes to be 170981012 Italian Miles, and the Iru— 
ian Mile is little leſs than the Engliſh one, 


EAR 


Ihe Ambir of the Earth (or the Circumference 
of a Great Circle of it) according to the Frenc}: 
Mealures, 18 123249600 Pary Feer, or 2464972 
Engliſh Miles. 

Ihe Mean Semi-diameter of the Earth is 
196158000 Pars Feet, or 3933 Miles (of 5000 
Feet to a Mile; ) But the Earth is higher at the E- 
quator than at the Poles by 82500 Feet, or 17 
Miles. 

So that the Radius of the Earth may be taken in 
a round Number as 200000000 Feet. 

The Solid Content of the Globe of the whole 
Earth is 30000 000000 000000 000060 Cubict 
Feet. 5 : ; : 

According ro Mr. Caſſini, the Earth's greateſt 
Diſtance from the Sun is 22374, mean Diſtance 
22000, and leaſt Diſtance 8022 Semi-diamerers ot 
the Earth. 

On Suppoſition that the Sun's Parallax be 32 Se- 
conds, which is a Mean between 40 Seconds and 
24 Seconds, the Farth's mean Diſtance from the 
Sun will be 54000000 of Miles, Mr. H/hiſlton. 

Sr. J New:0n takes the Earr!;'s Diameter, ſeen from 
the Sun, to be 24 Seconds, and conſequently the 
Suns Parallax to be 12 Seconds; which agrees 
with our Accurate Aſtronomer Mr. Famſtend, and 
Horrox's Oblervations ; and then the Diſtance from 
the Earth to the Sun will be much greater. 

The Figure of our Earth is moſt probably that of 
an Oblate Spheroid, ſwelling out towards the Equa- 
rorial Parts, and flatred or contracted towards the 
Poles; fo that the Diameter of it at the Equator, is 
longer than the Axis by about 34 Miles, according 
to Sr. I/. Newton ; for the Polar Diameter or Axis: 
Is ro the Equatorial one:: As 689 : To 692. 

If the Earth were ever in a Fluid State, its Re- 
volution round its Axis muſt neceſſarily make it 
put on ſuch a Figure; becauſe near the Equatorial 


„ 


arts muſt needs be the greateſt Centrifugal Force, 


and conſequently there the Fluid would 1iſe and 
{well moſt, 

And that it ſhon!d be fo now, ſeems neceſſary to 
keep the Sea in the Equinoctial Regions from over- 
flowing rhe Earth thereabours, 

Experiments alſo made on Pendulums, which re- 
quire different Lengths ro ſwing Seconds here, and 
at the Equator, prove the ſame thing. 

And it what Mr, Cn ſays, in Philoſophical 
Tranſattions, Numb. 278. is certain from Experience, 
viz, that the Degrees of one and the ſame Meridian 
on the Earth, increaſe about Part as you go 
Southward, or are longer towards the Equator in 
any Proportion, then the Earth muſt needs be of 
ſuch a Figure; as indeed is that of Fupiter, as ap- 
pears from Obſervation. | 

The Learned Dr. Gregory, in his Afronomia Geo- 
metrica & Phyſica, Prop. 52. Lib. 3. ſnews a Nie- 
thod to determine the Figure of the Earth exactly, 
and to find the Ratio of the Axis of it to its Equa- 
torial Diameter: And demonſtrates, Thar the 
Earth muſt be of the Figure now mentioned, Viz. 
an Oblate Spheroid. 

He ſhews alſo, That the Prolate Spheroidical Fi- 
gurc of the Earth, is the Reaſon both of the Re- 
ceſſion of the Equinoctial Points; and alſo, That 
the Earth's Axis doth twice every Year change its 


back again to its former Poſition. Aſtron. Pa 
Lib. 1 Prop. 64. . ras 


The Earth's mean Revolution, in reſpect of the 
fix d Stars, is 23 Hours, 56 Minutes. 
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Captain 


Inclination to the Ecliptick, and as often return 


—— 
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Captain Halley, in his Obſervation of Mercury ir | Time of the Sun is by the Re of Three diſcovery, 
0 


the Sun at St. Helena, 1677. tells us, That the An- thus ; 
nual Motion of the Earth is ſo excceding ſwift, as] As the Cube of the Moon's Diſtance, 46 equa 3 
far to exceed that of a Bullet ſnot out of a Cannon, 97336: Jo (che Cube of the Sau's Diltance Wy a 
and to be after the Rate of 3 Exgliſh Miles and an f equal to 1000000020000, or almoſt ax 5 Bu 
half in a Second, which is 210 Miles in a Minute, 10000000) : : So mult the Square of the 1 N 

and 12600 Miles in an Hour. riodical Time, 28 Days equal to 784 : Be ay - 


The Axis of the Earth is inclined to that of the | Square of the Sun's Periodical Time, 78400 


Ecliptick, in an Angle of 66 Degrees 30 Mi-] whoſe Square Root 88204, are Days alſo, equa 
nutes, 242 Tears. i 
And tho' in one Annual Revolution, its Axis ap-] So that on the Hypotheſis of the Sun's Revolurig, 


pears to keep exactly parallel to ir ſelf; yet in many about the Earth, its Periodical Time muſt undoub: 
Years this Poſition becomes ſenſibly changed, Greg. | edly be 242 Years, which all Experience aneh 
Aſtron. to be but a ſingle one: So that the Controverſ 0 

The Earth doth nor deſcribe an Orbit round the | rween the Peolemaick and Pyt hagorean Syſtems 2 8 
Sun properly by her own Center, but by the Com- W. orld, is to a Demonſtration determined, and 0 
mon Center of Gravity of the Earth and the Moon, ' Earth's Annual Motion for ever unqueſtionably 
And this is the Reaſon of the Inequality of the Earth's | ſtabliſhed, Je. 


Motion. Greg. Aſtron. | 
The Earth's Horizontal Parallax to an Eye at the N. B. This Computation is upon a Suppoſſtiq 


Sun's Surface will be 16 Minutes, the Half of the that the Sun's Horizontal Parallax is 32 x 
Sun's apparent Diameter. conds, which Mr. Myiſton takes as a mY 
Our moſt Accurate Aſtronomer Mr, Flamſteed, Rate: But if you ſuppoſe it to be but 10 G 
found the Diſtance of the Pole-Star from the Pole conds, which agrees much better with the O. 
to be greater about the Summer Solſtice than at the ſervations of our greateſt Aſtronomers Me 
Winter, by about 40 or 45 Seconds; and this he Flamſtead and Mr. Caſini, who both ma 
| ſaith, he confirmed by repeated Obſervations, made Sun to be diſtant from us 11000 Semi. diam 
b } for above ſeven Years ſucceſſively, as he acquaints ters of our Earth; then the Sun's Motion un 
7 | Dr. Walls in a Latin Letter to him in the Year 1698, the Magnus Orbi, will be found not +5 be 
it which Letter is publiſhed in the Third Volume of performed in leſs than 597,3 Years, a; 2 
4 Dr. Talis Latin Works: And fince that he hath ny one may eaſily find by Calculation, x 
3. told me, Thar he finds a ſenſible Annual Parallax in above. 
48 others of the fixed Stars, as well as that; and from | 


«+ + 
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thence he concludes (I think very juſtly) that the He tells us alſo, Lemma 56. That if our Earth 
Earth muſt move Annually round the Sun. once revolved about the Sun in a Circular Ott: 

As to the Realon of the Paralleliſm of the Earth's | whoſe Semi-diameter were equal to the Earth's 0. 
Axis in all Parts of its Annual Orbit, ſee the riginal Diſtance from the Sun, 6 Degrees raſt 1 
Word Paralleliſm, ; | Perihelion, the Annual Period was exactly equal u 
| Thar the Earth is nearer to the Sun in December, 12 Synodical or 13 Periodical Months. Tis ev, 
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1 
. than it is in June; and conſequently, that its Peri- dent, that 12 Synodical, or 13 Periodical Monte 
4 helion is in the Month of December 18 plain. | (equal to each other in this Cale) are 355 Days, 4 
| Firlt, Becauſe the Jun s apparent Diameter is Hours, 19 Minutes. Tis alſo evident, chat the 
. chen greater than at Midſummer. Eccentricicy of the Earth's Orbit, or the Diſtarce 
And alſo, Beauſe the Earth moves much ſwifter between rhe Focus aud Center ot irs Elipſis * *. 
then, by one 25th Part, than at Midſummer. cordirg to the ancient Aſtronomers Hipparchu: :nd 
And from hence ir is, that there are about eight | p;g/omy, u of the intire middle Diſtance, 3 
Days more in the Summer Half-Year, from March | the oderns 'tis found ſomewhar leſs, (and thek Nga 
to September, than in the Winter, from September ro | who know Sir J. Newton's Philoſophy, willcali'y a- up 
3 ano! A. and f 
March. TN low of ſome Diverſity in different Ages) by Tic def, 
Mr. Mhiſten, in his Lemmata, proves very eaſily, | was determined to be near =; by Caſſni ice E. 
Thar the Annual Motion belongs to the Earth about =; and laſt of all by our moſt Accurate Obſenie S 1 
the Sun, not to the Sun about the Earth. | Mr. Flamſtead TIT or near 2222, as Caſſni had * 
From when from the Moon's Orbit, and the Pla- | before determined, N * * 
net's Orbits, and Periodical Times, tis certain, That All which conſidered, we may very juſtly rake "A . 
the Law of Gravitation towards the Earth and to- | the Middle between the Ancient and Modern Ecccn- "T 
wards the Sun is the ſame; and by conſequence, atl | tricity, 2, for the true Original one, and abou: WM gig. 
the Periodica! Times of Bodies revolving about each , or more nicely 1 ſor the Differeace he f 
of them, are in the {ame Proportion to one another, between the Ancient Semi-diameter of the Circulat 2 
compared with their ſeveral Diſtances from each of | Orbit, and the middle Diſtance in the preſent E- i "Wha 
them: On which Hypotheſis this Proportion ſuits the | cliprick one; the Point of Acccleration being 2. all C 
Phenomena of Nature, the lame mult be the true | bout 6 Degrees paſt the Peribelicn, not juſt at it. 5% 
one, and to be fully acquieſc'd in. Then, by the Golden Rulc, As the Cube of i cocoo forth 
Now tis known, That on the Hypotheſis of the | (the middle Diſtance in the Elipfis): To the Cube ci gy 
Eareh's Annual Motion, her Periodical Time exactly | 98154, (the Semi- diameter of the Ancient Circle) :: and t 
ſuits, and is ſo between that of Mars and Venus, 4s So is the Square of 525949, (the Number of Mi- | then 
che Proportion obſerved through rhe whole Syſtem ; | nutes in our preſent Solar Year) : To the Square of Wi cf & 
bur on the other Hyporheſis tis enormouſly different: the Number of Minutes in the Ancient Solar Year, in, a: 
For when the Moon undoubredly, and on this Hy- | whoſe Root being 51 1459 Minutes, or 355 Days beloy 
potheſis, the Sun alſo revolves about our Earth; | 4 Hours, 19 Minutes, appears to be exactly aud WWF Tt 
and when rhe Diſtance of the Sun is to that of the lurpriſingly equal to the Lunar Year beforemenrion- Parts 
Moon, as about 16900 to 46; and rhe Moon's Pe- ed. Hear, 
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riodical Time leſs chan 28 Days; the Periodical 207, 


Upon 
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| Upon this Hypotheſis the Ancient, Solar and La- 
s ..c Ycar were exactly commenſurate and equal j 
mY 11 Days, 1 Hour, 30 Minutes ſhorter than the 
a 


f ic mi i Damna- 

'ARTH, which the Chymilts call Terra 

„ 47 Caput Mortuum, 1s the laſt of the {ive Chy- 
3 mical Principles, and is that which remains after all 
*. other Principles are extracted by Diſtillation, 

g ination, Sc. f 
f Co RTHBAGS, In Fortification, the ſame with 
Canvas-Bags, which ice, 


01 F _ - 1 Art- 
: AR'THQUAKES : Mr. Boyle thinks that Ea; th 
i | _ are _—_ occaſioned by the ſudden fall of 
5 * Ponderous Maſſes in the Hollow Parts of the Earth, 
5 | whereby thoſe terrible Shocks' and Shakings are 
the F produced. CY 
| * The Learned Dr. Woodward, in his Eſſay towards 
* Natural Hiſtory of the Earth, gives the following | 
Account of Earthquakes, which is much the beſt of 
5 any I have ſeen, h 
* ie ſuppoſes the Subterranean Heat or Fire, 
80 which is continually elevating Water our of rhe 
2 Abyſs, to furniſh the Earth with Rain, Dew, Springs 
S and Rivers, when it is ſtopped in any Part of the 
= Earth, and ſo diverted from its ordinary Courſe by 
= {ome accidental Glut or Obſtruction in the Pores or 
wh Paſſages through which it uſed to aſcend to rhe Sur- 


face, becomes by this means preternaturally aſſem- 


tr bled, in a greater quantity than uſual, into one Place; 
* and therefore cauſes a great Rarifaction and Intu- 
wY meſcence of the Water of the Abyls, putting it into 
u, 1 


very great Commotions and Diſorders, and at the 
ſame time making the like Effort on the Earth, which 
is expanded upon the Face of the Abyſs; and that 


Ezra this occaſions that Agitation and Concuſſion of it, 
roi, | which we call an Earthquake, 

150. Thar this Effort is in ſome Earthquakes ſo vehe- 
i ment, chat it ſplits and tears the Earth, making Cracks, 
Ual 10 


and Chaſms in it ſome Miles in length, which open 


ser at the Inſtant of the Shock, and cloſe again in the 


lonths Intervals betwixt them; nay, tis ſomerimes ſo ex- 
9 4 treamly violent, chat it plainly forces the ſuper- in- 
at dee cumbent Strata, breaks them all throughout, and 
tance thereby perfectly undermines and ruins the Foun- 
2 K. dation ot them; ſo that theſe failing, the whole Tract, 
51 end aſſoon as ever the Shock is over, ſinks down to 
e. N rights into the Abyſs underneath, and is ſwallowed 
d che up by it, the Water thereof immediately riſing up, 
y 2 


and forming a Lake in the Place where the {aid Tract 
Laa before was. | 


4 ſince Thar ſeveral confiderable Tracts of Land, and 
bſerret {ome with Cities and Towns ſtanding upon them; | 
in; had as alſo whole Mounrains, many of them very large, 
and of great Height, 
ly rake low'd up. | 
|: CCN- Thar this Effort being made in all Directions in- 
{ about differently, upwards, downwards and on every fide, 
ference WWE the Fire dilating and expanding on all Hands, and 
21rculat endeayouring proportionably ro the Quantity and | 
ent E- Strength of it, ro get Room, and make its way thro! | 
Ing 2 all Obſtacles, falls as foul upon the Mater of the A. 
at it. | byſs beneath, as upon the Earth above, forcing it 
i coc00 forth which way ſoever it can find Vent or Paſſage, 
/ube dl as well through its ordinary Exits, Nells, Springs, 
ircle) :: and the Outlets of Rivers; as through the Chaſms 
of Mi- Wi then newly open'd ; through the Camini or Spiracles 
uare o! Wl of tna, or other near Vulcan“ s; and thoſe Hia- 
r Year, Wi tw at the Bottom of the Sea, whereby the 4 
Days, below opens into it, and communicates with it. 

ly and Thar as the Water reſident in the Abyſs, is, in all 
ention- 


arts of it, ſtored with a conſiderable Quantity of 
| Hear, and more eſpecially in thoſe where theſe ex- 
| '120rdinary Aggregations of this Fire happens; ſo 


: many of the Ancients concluded 
have been thus totally ſwal- ; that they were cauſed by the Impul 


— 
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likewiſe is the Water which is thus forced out of 
it, inlomuch that when thrown forth, and mixed 
with the Vaters of Nells, of Springs, of Rivers, and 
the Sea, it renders them very ſenſibly hot. 

I hat it is uſually expelled forth in vaſt Quantities, 
and with great Impetuoſity, inſomuch that it hatli 
becin ſeen to ſpout out of deep Wells, and fly forth 
at the Tops of them upon the Face of the Ground; 
wich like Rapidity comes it out of the Sources of 
Rivers, filling them fo of a ſudden, as to make them 
run over their Banks, and overflow their Neighbour- 
ing Territories, without ſo much as one drop of Rain 
falling into them, or any other concurrent Water ro 
raiſe and augment them. 

Thar it (pews our of the Chaſms opened by the 
Earthquake in grear abundance, mounting up in 
mighty Streams to an incredible Height in the Air, 
and this oftentimes at many Miles Diſtance from a- 
ny Sea. | 

Thar it likewile flies torth of the Vulcano's in vaſt 
Floods, and with wonderful Violence: Thar 'ris 
forced through the Hzatus's at the Bottom of the Sca 
with ſuch Vehemence, that its puts the Sea immedi- 
ately into the moſt horrible Diſorder and Perturba- 
tion imaginable, even when there is not the leaſt 
Breath of Wind ſtirring, but all till then calm and 
ſtill, making it rage ink roar with a moſt hideous 
and amazing Noiſe, raifing its Surface into prodigi- 

ous Waves, and roiling and rouling them about in a 
very ſtrange and furious manner; overſetting Ships 
in the Harbours, and ſinking them to the Botton, 
with many other like Outrages. 

That tis refunded out ot theſe Hiatus in ſuch 
Quantity alſo, that it makes a vaſt Addition to the 
Water of the Sea, raiſing it many Fathoms higher 

than ever it flows in the higheſt Tides, ſo as to pour 
it forth far beyond irs uſual Bounds, and make ic 
overwhelm the adjacent Country ; by this means 
| ruining and deſtroying Towns and Cities, drown- 
ing both Men and Cattle; breaking the Cables of 
Ships, driving them from their Anchors, bearing 
them along with the Inundation ſeveral Miles up 

into the Country, and there running them aground ; 
, ſtranding Whales likewiſe, and other great Fiſhes, 
and leaving them at its return upon dry Land. 
| Thar theſe Phenomena are not new, or peculiar 
to the Earthquakes which have happened in our 

Times, bur have been obſerved in all Ages, and par- 
ticularly theſe exorbitant Commotions of the Wa- 
ter of the Globe | 

This we may learn abundantly from the Hiſtory 
of former Times; and '"twas for this reaſon that 

rightly enough, 
ſes and Fluctua- 
tion of Water in the Bowels of the Earth; and 


therefore they frequently called Neptune, Sag x9av, 
as allo "Kirogtly Boy, "ero7ry2i Of, and TirazTogoyains 5 
by all which Epithets they denoted his Power of 
ſhaking the Earth, 

They ſuppoſed that he preſided over all Water 
whatever, as well that within the Earth, as the 
Sea, and the reſt upon it; and that the Earth was 
ſupported by Water, its Foundations being laid 

thereon on which Account it was, that they be- 
ſtow'd upon him that Cognomen T:#:+@-, or Sup- 
porter of the Earth, and that of O, or The 
Suſtainer of its Foundations. 

They likewiſe believed, thar he having a full 
Sway and Command over the Water, had Power 
to ſtill and compoſe it, as well as to move and diſturb 
it, and the Earth by means of it; and therefore 
they alſo gave him the Name of Ar2iaiG@, or, The 


— 


Eſtabliſher ; under which Name ſeveral Temples 


Were 


2 
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were conſecrated to him, and Sacrifices offered 
whenever an Earthquake happen'd, to pacity and 
appeaſe him, requeſting chat he would allay the 
Commotions of the Water, ſecure the Foundations 
of the Earth, and put an end to the Earthquake, 
That the Fire ir ſelf, which being thus ailem- 
bled and pent up, is the Caule of all rheie Pertur- 
bations, makes its own way allo forth, by what 
Paſſages loever it can get vent, through the Spira- 
cles of the next Yulcano's, through rhe Cracks and 
Openings of the Earth above mentioned, through 


the Apertures of Springs, eſpecially thoſe of the 


Therme, or any other way that it can either find or 
make; and being thus diſcharged the Earthquake 
ceaſeth till the Cauſe returns again, and afreſh Col- 
lection of this Fire commits the lame Outrages as 
before. 

That there is ſometimes in Commotion a Portion 
of the Abyſs of that vaſt Extent, as to ſhake the 
Earth incumbent upon it for ſo very large a Part of 
the Globe together, that the Shock is felt the ſame 
Minute preciſely in Countries that are many Hun- 
dreds of Miles diſtant from each other; and this, 
even though they happen to be parred by the Sea 
lying berwixr them: And there wants not Inſtances 
of ſuch an Univerſal Concufſion of the whole Globe, 
as muſt needs imply an Agitation of the whole 
Abyſs. 

That though the Abyſs be liable ro theſe Com- 
motions. in all Parts of it, and therefore no Coun- 
try can be wholly exempted from the Effects of 
them; yet theſe Effects are no where very remark- 
ble, nor are there uſually any great Damages done 
by Earthquakes, except only in thoſe Countries 
which ate Mountainous, and conſequently Stony 
and Cavernous underneath, and eſpecially where 
the Diſpoſition of the Strata is ſuch, that thoſe Ca- 
verns open us the Abyſs, and fo freely admit and 
entertain the Fire, which aſſembling therein, is the 
Cauſe of the Shock ; it naturally ſteering irs Courſe 
that Way where ir finds the readieſt Reception, 
which is rowards thoſe Caverns, this being indeed 
much the Cauſe of Damps in Mines. Befides, that 

thoſe Parts of the Earth which abound with Strata 
vi Stone or Marble, making the ſtrongeſt Oppoſiti- 
on to this Effort, are the moſt furiouſly ſhatrered, 
and juffer much more by ir, than thoſe which con- 
filt of Gravel, Sand, and the like laxer Matter, 
which more eaſily give way, and make not ſo great 
Reſiſtance ; an Event oblervable not only in this, 
bur all other Exploſions whatever. 

Bur above all, thole Countries which yield great 
Store of Sulphur and Nitre, are, by far, the moſt 
injured and incommoded by Earthquakes ; thoſe 
Minerals conſtituting in the Earth a kind of Natu- 
ral Gunpowder, which taking Fire upon this. A(- 
ſembly and Approach of it, occaſions that murmur- 
ing Noiſe, that Subrerranean Thunder which 1s 
heard rumbling in the Bowels of the Earth during 
Earthquakes, and by the Aſſiſtance of its exploſive 
Power, renders the Shock much greater, ſo as 
ſometimes to make miſerable Havock and Deſtru- 


ction. 


And 'tis for this Reaſon that Tah, Sicily, Ana- | 


tolia, and ſome Parts of Greece, have been ſo long 
and often alarm'd and harraſs'd by Earthquakes, 
the! Countries being all Mountainous and Caver- 
nou. abounding with Stone and Marble, and af- 
ford g Sulphur and Nitre in great Plenty. 

That tna, Veſuvins, Hecla, and the other Vul- 
cano's, are only ſo many Spiracles ſerving for the 
Diſcharge of this Subterranean Fire when tis thus 
preternaturally aſſembled, That where there hap- 


pens to be ſuch a Structure and Confor 
the Interior Parts of the Earth, as chat 
may pals freely and without Impediment f 

the Caverns wherein it aſſenibles unto thoſe Si 


3 | : 
cles, it then readily and eaſily gets out, from I 


to time, without ſhaking or diſturbing th 

But where ſuch Communication 15 * ” ry. 
ſages nor ſufficiently large and open, fo that i can 8 
come at the ſaid Spiracles without firſt forcing * 
removing all Obſtacles, it heaves up and ſhocks, 
Earth with greater or leſſer Impetuoſity, — 
as the Quantity of Fire thus aſſembled is 8 
leſs, till it hath made irs way to the Mouth of Fe 
Vulcano, where irruſheth forth ſometimes in mi 10 
Flames, with great Velocity, and a terrible hel], 
ing Noiſe. " 

Thar therefore there are ſcarcely any Coun; 
that are much annoyed with {-arthquakes, that kan 
nor one of theſe Fiery Vents, and theſe are conſtay, 
ly all in Flames when any Earthquake happens tha 
diſgorging thar Fire which, whilſt underneath. 9 
the Cauſe of the Diſaſter; and were it not for the 
Dzverticula, whereby it gains an Exit, twould n : 
in the Bowels of the Earth much more furiouſly 4 
make greater Havock than now it doth. ? 

So that though thoſe Countries where ther: " 
ſuch Vulcano s, are uſually more or leſs trouble 
with Earthquakes ; yer were theſe Vulcano war, 
ing, they would be more troubled with them thy 
now they are; yea, in all probability, ro that 9s. 
gree, as to render the Earth for a vaſt Space around 
them perfectly uninhabitable. 

In one Word, ſo Beneficial are theſe to the Ten. 
tories where they are, that there do not want ly. 
ſtances of ſome which have been reſcued and why. 
ly delivered from Earthquarkes by the breaki 
forth of a new Iulcano there, this continually a 
charging that Matter, which being till then bars 
cado d up and impriſoned inthe Bowels of the Earl, 
was the occaſion of very great and frequent Cal 
miries, 

Thar moſt of rheſe Spiracles perpetually, ard u 
all Seaſons, lend forth Fire more orleſs ; and though 
it be ſometimes ſo little thar rhe Eye cannot dien 
it; yet even then, by a nearer approach ot the B 
dy, may be diſcovered a copious and very {enib! 
Hear continually iſſuing our. 

EASE, in the Sea Phrale, is the ſame as fach, d 
ler go ſlacker : Thus, they ſay Eaſe the Boniny 
Eaſe the Sheet, 3. e. let it go ſlacker. 

EBBING and Flowing of the Sea: See Tide: 

EBULLITION : The great Boiling, Strugling 
or Efferveſcence which ariſes upon the mingling 
together of an Acid and an Alkalizate Liquor; ad 
from hence any Inreſtine violent Motion of the fam 
of a Fluid, occaſioned by the ſtruggling of Patt 
cles of different Natures, is called by this Name, & 
bullition, 

Thar a conſiderable Ebullition may be producel 
without Heat (da veniam verbo) nay, that a Degi® 
of Cold may be produced greater than was in & 
ther of the Bodies ſingly, and that it ſhall ariſe pur: 
ly upon theic Mixture, though accompanied with | 
great Struggle, Tumult, Noiſe and Froth. 


Mr. Beyle plainly proves from this Experiment: 


He ſhook one Part of Oil of Vitriol into 12 Fa 
of common Water; the Mixture was at firſt {env 


bly warm: Then the Ball of a Thermoſfope %® 
placed within it, till the included Spirit had ga 
the Temperament of the Mixture; but then a 7 
venlent Quantity of Volatile Salt of Sal 10 
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* "ik g gradually put in, to ſatiate the acid Spirits of 
4 the ixture, the Spirit in the Thermoſcope de- 


EBOLICA, are Medicines which help the De- 
bircry in hard Labour: Alſo Medicines which 
L auſe Abortives. Blanchard. : 

ECCENTRICITY, in the Prolomaickh Aſtrono- 


is that Part of the Linea Apſidum lying berwgen 


. ſcended above an Inch 


5 my, 


me Center of the Earth and of the Excentrick ; (i. 


chat Circle which the Sun is ſuppoſed ro move 
in about our Earth, and which hath not the Earth 
* exactly for irs Center: And the Ancients found this 


© muſt be ſuppoſed, becauſe the Sun ſometimes ap- 
E pears large, and then it is neareſt to us, and ſome- 


times (maller, and then further off. 

* ECCENTRICITY Simple or Single, in the new 
Elipitical Aſtronomy, is the Diſtance between the 

Center of the Elipſe and the Focm; or between 

the Sun and the Center of the Eccentrick. 

* ECCENTRICITY Double, is the Diſtance be- 

teen the Foci in the Elligſe, and is equal to twice 


te Single Eccentricity. 


ECCEN I RICK Circles, are Circles not having 


| | the ſame Center, Of which kind ſeveral Orbits 


| were invented by Ancient Aſtronomers, to ſolve the 


© Appearances of the Celeſtial Bodies. 


The Eccentricks of the Planets they called alſo 
Deſerents, becauſe they ſeemed to carry the Body of 
the Planer round in their Circumferences. 


ECCENTRICK Equation, in the old Aſtronomy, 


is an Angle made by a Line drawn from the Center 


of the Earth, and another drawn from the Center 


of the Eccentrick, to the Body or Place of any Pla- 


net; the ſame with rhe Proſtaphereſis ; and is equal 
to the Difference (accounred in an Ark of the Ec- 
cliprick) berween the Suns or Planers real and appa- 


rent Place, 


ECCENTRICE Place of a Planet, is that very 


Point of the Orbit, where the Circle of Inclination 


coming from rhe Place of a Planer in his Orbir, falls 
thereon with Right Angles. 

In Philoſoph. TranſaR. N. 57. there is a Geometrick 
Method of Signior Cæſſini for finding the Eccentrici- 
ties of the Planets. 

And in N. 128. there is another Direct and Geo- 
met rical Method for finding rhe Aphelions, Eccen- 


> tricities and Proportions of the Orbits of the Prima- 
ry Planets. By Mr. Halley. 


ECCHOPROTICA, the {ame with Catharticum. 
ECCHYLOMA, the ſame with Extrattum, 
ECCHYMOMA, are Marks and Spors in the 
Skin, arifing from the Extravaſation of Blood, 
Blanchard. 
|} ECCHYMOSTIS, the ſame with Ecchymoma. 
ECCOPE, the ſame with Extirpatio. 
| ECCRIMOCRITICA, are Signs to judge of a 
| Diſtemper from particular Excrerions. Blanchard. 
EF ECCRISIS, is a Secretion of Excrements out of 
an Animal Body, or our of ſome Part of ir. 
| ECHINUS, among the Boraniſts, is the prickly 
| Head, Cover of the Seed, or Top of any Plant: So 
called from its Likeneſs to a Hedge-hog. 
ECHINUS, in Architecture, is a Member or 
| Ornamenr firſt placed on the Top of the Ionick Ca- 
| pita's, taking its Name from the Roughneſs of the 
Carving, reſembling the prickly Rind of the Cheſ. 
= and not unlike the Thorny Coat of a Hedge- 
og. | 
This Ornament is made uſe of by Modern Ar- 
chitects in Cornices of the Jonick , Corinthian and 
Compoſite Orders, and generally ſet next to the Aba- 
cs, being carved with Anchors, Darts and Ovals, 
or Eggs; whence tis called Ove by the French, and 


— 


Ovolo by the Iralians; bur the Engliſh Workmen 
commonly call it the Quarter Round. 

ECLEGMA, the fame with a Lin#us, Lamba- 
tive, Loch, or Lohoch, being a Medicine defign'd to 
heal or eaſe the Lungs in Coughs, Peripneumonies, 
Sc. being uſually compoſed of Oils and Syrups, 
and ſometimes Powders incorporated together into 
a Conſiſtence thicker than a Syrup, but not ſo thick 
as an Electuary. 

ECLIPSE, is a Deprivation of the Light of one 
of the Luminaries, when by their Conjunction in 
the Orbit of the Sun, or in the Ecliptick, his Face, 
by the Interpoſition of the Moon's Body, is hidden 
from our Sight; or when by their Oppoſition in the 
lame Orbit, the Moon, by the Shadow of the inter- 
vening Earth, is obſcured. 

So that in a Lunar Ecligſe, ſhe really loſes her 
Light, and is obſcured, by wanting the Illumina- 
tion of the Sun either totally or partially. But in ar 
Eclipſe of the Sun, he loſes not his Light, but only 
we are deprived of it in part by che Interpoſition ot 
the Moon's Body between us and the Sun: And 
therefore this ought rather to be called an Eclipſe of 
the Earth; for tis the Earth that is deprived of Light, 
and not the Sun. 

A Central Eclipſe of the Moon, is when not only 
the entire Body of the Moon is covered by the Sha- 
dow, (which is a Total one; as when it is covered 
by it in part, it is called a Partial one) bur alſo the 
Center of the Moon paſſes through the Center of 
that Circle, which is made by a Plane cutting the 
Cone of the Earth's Shadow at Right Angles wich 
the Axis, or with that Line which joins the Cen- 
ters of the Sun and the Earth. 

For the Method of Calculation of the Eclipſes of 
both the Luminaries, ſee Dr. Gregorys Aſtronomy, 
Book IV. Sec. 7 and 8 ; and Mr. Flamſteed's Do- 
ctrine of the Sphere, in Moor's Mathemaricks, Parc 
the Second. 

Becauſe the Earth (or Sun) always moves in the 
Ecliprick, the Moon can never be Eclipſed, but 
when her Plenilunium happens in or near her Nodes, 
(chat is, in the Interſection of the Plane of the Or- 
bit with that of the Ecliptick.) 

The Shadow of the Earth obſcuring the Mon, 
though projected into a Cone of a vaſt Length, yet 
reaches nor ſo far as the Planet Mars, for he is ne- 
ver Eclipſed by it, tho he be in the Plane of the E- 
cliptick, and at Oppoſition to the Sun. 

If rhe Moon be fo near the Node, that the Aggre- 
gate of the apparent Semi-diameters of the Moon 
and of the Earth's Shadow be greater than the 
Moon's Latitude, ſhe will be Eclipſed, otherwiſe not. 
And becauſe the Sum of the Semi-diameter of the 
Moon and of the Farth's Shadow, is always greater 
than that of the Semi-diamerers of the Sun and 
Moon ; for the Former is never leſs than 53'. and 
the Latter never greater than 35. tis plain, that Lu- 
nar Eclipſes may happen in a greater Latitude of 
the Moon, or when ſhe is farther from the Node than 
Solar ones; and in this Reſpect, of one and the 
ſame Place upon the Earth, will more often become 
viſible there; though in regard to the View of the 
whole Earth, the Solar Eclipſes will happen more 
ay gets | | 

ur moſt Accurare Aſtronomer Mr. Flamſteed, in 
the Second Part of his Excellent Doctrine of the 
Sphere, which is Printed in the Firſt Vol. of Sir 
Jonas Moors Mathematicks, gives you an Orthogra- 
phick Projection of the Sphere on a Plane touching 
the Moon's Orbit, at Right Angles to the Line con- 
necting the Centers of the Earth, Sun, or given 
Star, by Right Lines proceeding from any of them 


0 
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to the Sphere, whereby are determined the Moons 


Parallaxes in Altitude, Longitude and Latitude; 
and by it he ſhews allo to determine the Breadth of 
the Semi-diamerer of the Disk, of the Penumbra, 
and the Earth's Shadow in an Eclipſe, and how that 
of the Sun is made, 

He reaches allo very briefly and plainly, how the 
true Places of the Sun and Moon, her Latitude, Ho- 
rary Diſtance, Horizontal Scimi-diameters and Pa- 
rallaxes may be found by Calculation; as alto, how 
to find the lame way, the Times of the mean and 
true Conjunctions or Oppoſitions of the Luminaries ; 
as allo, the principal Phales of a Solar Eclipſe for 
the Meridian of London, with the Longitudes from 
it, and the Latitudes of ſuch Places as the Eclipſe 
will be ſcen at, or where the ſaid Phales ſhall ap- 
pear; that is, where the Eclipſe begins in the Ver- 
rex of the Riſing, or ends in the Vertex of the Set- 
ring Sun : Where he Riſes or Sets Centrally Eclipl- 
ed ; where the Ecliple ends in the loweſt Point of 
the Riſing, or begins in the loweſt Point of the 
Sun Setting; where the Sun is Centrally Eclipſed 
in the Meridian ; and to mention no more where 
the Sun is Centrally Eclipſed in the Nonageſſimal 
Degree, without the help of Nonageſſimary Ta- 
bles; of which he gives an Example, and demon- 
ſtrates the Reaſon of the Calculis. 

He gives there alſo a Geometrical Conſtruction 
of Eclipſes, ſhewing how to find the exact Con- 
junction, Cc. of the Luminaries, Digits then dark- 
ned, Inclination of the Cups, End of the Eclipſe, 
or Time when any poſſible number of Digits ſhall 
be darkned, by Scale and Compaſs; all which is 
done with great Plainneſs, Brevity and Accuracy, 
and is very well worth the Mathematical Reader's 
Peruſal. 

ECLIPSIS, in a Medicinal Senſe, is a Defection 
of the Spirits, or Fainting, or Swooning. 

ECLIPTICK, is a great Circle of the Sphere, 
ſuppoſed to be drawn through the Middle of the 
Zodiack (which ſee) and making an Angle with 
the Equinoctial (in the Points of Aries and Libra) of 
23*. 300. which is the Sun's greateſt Declination. 

This is by ſome called Va Sol, or the Way of 
the Sun, becauſe the Sun, in his Annual Motion, 
never deviates from this Line, as all the other Pla- 
nets do more or leſs; from whence the Zodiack 
hath its Breadth. Tis this I ine which is drawn 
on the Globe, and not the Zodiack ; bur in the New 
Aſtronomy, the Ecliptick is that Path or Way a- 
mong the fix d Stars, which the Earth appears to 
deſcribe to an Eye placed in the Sun, as in its An- 
nual Motion it runs round the Sun from Weſt to 
Eaſt : And it you ſuppoſe this Circle to be divided 
into 12 equal Parts, they will be the 12 Signs, each 
of which is denoted or diſtinguiſhed by ſome Aſte- 
riſm or Conſtellation. 


Note, If the Spectator's Eye be ſuppoſed to be on 
the Earth, the Sun will appear always to be 
in the oppoſite Sign to what the Earth is in. 


ECLYSIS, is when the Strength of the Patient 
is a little decayed, proceeding from a want of a 
ſufficient Warmth and Spirits in the Body. Blan- 
chard. 

ECPHRACTICUM, is a Medicine good againſt 
Obſtructions. 

ECPHRAXIS, is a taking away of Obſtructions 
in any Part. Blanchard. 

ECPHYSESIS, 1s a Diſeaſe in which the Patient 
breaths thick. 


ECPHYSIS, is any Proceſs that co os 
adheres ro a Bone. s —_ wild a 
E CPIEMA, the ſame with Empyemg, 
ECPIESMA, is a Juice 1queezed out: a 
Dregs which remain of any thing that is "ops: 0 
likewiſe a Fracture of the Skull, Whereit. the 55 ö 
en Parts preſs upon the Meninges or Skin * 
Brain. Blanchard. in 

ECPIESMUS, is a very great Protuberare, , 
the Eyes. * > 
ECPLEXIS, is a Fright or Stupor. 
ECPNEUMATOSIS, the ſame with Expirg; 
ECPTOSIS, the fame with Luxation, © 
ECPUCTICA, are condenfing Medicines - 0 
Incraſſantia, ; 
ECPYESTS : See Empyems. 

ECRITHMUS, is a Pulſe which obſeryeg 
Method nor Number, incident to any Age, 5. n 
chard, '- 
ECTHLIMA, is an Ulceration ariſin 
violent Compreſſion in the Surface of 
Blanchard, 

ECIHLIPSIS, is a Figure in Grammar ret; 
to the Dimenſion of Latin Verſes, whereby the le. 
ter M, with its preceding V owel, is cut off, becy, 
the ſucceeding Word begins with a Vowel, 33 
this Verſe ; 1 


8 from q 
the Ski 


O Curas Hominum ! Quantum eſt in Rebns Ty) 


Where the am in Quantum is entirely cut of, ug 
not ſounded before the Vowel e. 

| ECTHYMATA, are Pimples or certain break. 
4 in the Skin, as the Small Pox, Cc. B. 
chard. 


1 nne“ 


Blanchard. 

ECTILLOTICA, are Medicines which ct. 
ſume Callous Parts, and pull out Hairs, Cc. 3. 
chard, 

ECTROPIUM, is a growing of the Fye-lids 
when the lower is ſhorter than the upper, Bl: 
chard. | 

ECZEMATA, are extreme hor, or, as it wer 
burning Pimples : Some take Hydroa for Eegent 
bur it is a Miſtake: Blanchard. 

ED DV, is when the Water at any Place runs 
back contrary to the Tide or Stream, and ſo fall 
into the Tide or Current again. The Seamen cal 
allo that Eddy Water, which falls back, as it were, 
on the Rudder of a Ship under Sail, the Dead Ws 
ter, They call alſo an Eddy Mind, that which te- 
turns, or is beat back from any Sail, Sc. 

EDULCORATION, (i. e. Sweetning) isa Tem 
uſed by the Chymiſts for the clearing of any Mat. 
ter from the Salts it may be impregnated or mixed 
with, by waſhing it throughly in common Water. 

EFFECTIONS, is a Word uſed by Geometers 
in the ſame Senſe with the Geometrical Conſtruthion 
of Propoſitions, and often of Problems or Practices; 
which, when they are deducible from, or founded 
upon ſome General Propoſition, are called the (Gt 
metrical Effections thereunto belonging. 

EFFER VESCENCE, a Word much uſed by the 
Modern Philoſophers and Chymiſts; it expretles 4 
greater Degree of Motion and Strugling of che {m3 
Parts of a Liquor, than we underſtand by the Mot 
Fermentation, and implies a great Ebullition or Bol 
ing up with ſome Degree of Heat; and is the ut 


Term for the Effect of pouring an acid Liquor, (as 
ſuppoſe Oi of Virrio!) on an Alkaliſate one, 35 ® 
Oil of Tartar per Deliquium ; tor a very great Con 


*Ril A 
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RAM. 


on. ſtruggling Heat, and Boiling will unme- 
W * may be called a great Efferve- 


{cence. 


te 1emery defiges it to be an Ebullition or Boiling of 
4, any Liquor without the 8 of its Parts; 
: but that doth not fully expreſs the Meaning of the 
be 


"ord. : 
W 8 = LUVIUMS, are ſuch very ſmall Particles or 


Corpuſcles, as are continually flowing out of all 

mix'd Bodies. 5 5 
The very great Subtilty and Fineneſs of the Ef- 

gu via of many Bodies, appears from their being a- 

ble, for a long time together, to produce ſenſible 

| Effects, without any ſenſible or, at leaſt, conſiderable 

E Diminution of the Bulk or Weight of the Body that 
cmits them. 

* And that theſe Efluviums may conſiderably ope- 
tate upon, and have great Effect on Bodies within 

* the Sphere of their Activiry, Mr. Boyle proves from 
| theſe Conliderarions ; 

I. That the Number of the Particles or Corpu- 
(cles emitted as Effluviums out of any Body, is 
vaſtiy great. | 
2. That they are ot a very penetrating and per- 
vading Nature, and fo can moſt eaſily inſinuate 

* themſelves into che Bodies they operate upon. 

| 3. That they are moved with vaſt Celerity, and 
oftentimes with all manner of Directions, and very 

various Modifications. 

4. Thar there is often a wonderful Congruity 

or Incongruity of the Bulk and Shape of theſe Ef- 

fuvia to the Pores of the Bodies they penetrate in- 

to and act upon. 

5. That eſpecially in Animal and Organical Bo- 
dies, theſe Effluvia may excite great Motions of one 
Parr of the curious Engine upon another, and there- 
by produce very conſiderable Effects in the Animal 
> Occonony. 
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n con 6. That they may have ſometimes a Power to 
Ban make themlelves be ailifted in their Operations by 
the more Catholick Agents of the Univerſe ; ſuch as 
eelids; Gravity, the Preilure of the Atmoſphere, Light, 
los Magnetiſm, Sc. 
EGESTION, the ſame with Dejection. 
it were EJECTIONE Cu/todie, is a Writ which lieth 
ine properly againſt him that caſteth out the Guardian 
from any Land during the Minority of the Heir. 
ice runs EJECTIONE Firme, is a Writ that lieth for the 
o fils Leſſee for Term ot Years, that is caſt out before his 
nen all Term expired, either by the Leſſor or a Stranger. 
it were, EIRE, or Eyre, in Britton, Cap. 2. ſignifies the 
HM: Court of Juſtices Iinerant. And Juſtices in Eyre, 
hich te- are thoſe which Bratton in many Places calleth Fu- 
| ficiario's itinerantes, of the Eyre. The Eyre alſo of 
«2 Tem the Foreſt 1s nothing bur rhe Fuſtice Seat otherwiſe 
ny Ma. if called, which is, or ſhould by Ancient Term, be 
1r mixed held every three Years by the Juſtices of the Foreſt, 
Water, & ELABORATORY : See Laboratory. 
meters ELASTICK Force, primarily, is the Force of a 
draft ＋ when bent, and endeavouring to unbend it 
8 elf again. 
2 In Phyſicke, tis taken for the Endeavour of Spring- 
the Ge ng or Elaſtick Particles, when compreſs'd or crowd- 
ed into a little Room, to dilate and evolye rhem- 
4 by the ſelves again: Wherefore by this Name they fre- 
"efſes 1 [quently call ſuch an Exploſion of Animal Spirits as 
e ſmall Wi” frequent in Cramps or Convulfions, The Effect 
be Word of this Power, or this Quality in Bodies, is called 
or Boul- Elaſticity - and Bodies that have it, Elaſtich Bodies. 
the uſu And as a Soft Body is that which when preſs'd 
fields to the Stroke, and loſes its former Figure, and 


cannot recover it (elf again; to an 
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Elaſtich Body is that which though it yields for a 
while to the Stroke, yet can afterwards recover its 
former Figure by its own natural Power ; and if it 
can do this with the ſame Force as that which preſt 
upon it, we ſay tis perfectly Elaſtical. 4 

If there were no Elaſticity, the Laws of Motion 
found by Marhematicians about the Percuſſion of 
two Bodies would hold univerſally, and be without 
Exception true: And the Bodies (as Mr. Keil ob- 
ſerves in his Detroduct. ad Veram, Phyſicam. P. 151.) 
would move jointly that way towards which the 
ſtronger Body tended before the Shock or Percuſſi- 
on, and with a Celerity eaſily determinable by 
thoſe Laws of Motion. But becauſe there are ve- 
ry few Bodies without ſome Degree of Elaft:c:ty, 
even ſoft Clay, Wax, Sc. containing within them 
{ome Particles of Elaſtick Air; from hence it is, that 
Bodies which ſtrike or move one againſt another, 
do ſpring or leap back, and move with very dif- 
ferent Velocities, ſometimes one way, ſometimes a- 
nother. 

If you imagine a String or Wire to be ſtrained, 
and faſtened firm at each End, then tis plain, that 
if either the Middle Part of the String or any o- 
ther) be cither drawn by the Hand, or preis d by a 
Weight out of the right Poſition it was at firſt in; 
then if the Force that removed it, be not greater 
than the Elaſtick Force of the String, the String 
will fly back, and if the Weight or Body be not 
removed, drive it before it as the String of a Croſs- 
bow doth the Bullet; and the acquir'd Velocity of 
the String will carry it beyond its firſt right Poſition 
towards the oppoſite Parts, and that ſo far as till 
the Motion that way be equal to the Elaſticity of 
the String; and then being quite deſtroyed, the 
String will return again as before; and thus ſpring- 
ing forward and backward, would (abſtractly 
from the Reſiſtance of the Medium) like a double 
Pendulum, make continual Vibrations. Thus alſo, 
if you ſuppoſe any Weight to fall on an immovably 
fix d and perfectly Elaſtick Body; on the Contact, 
the Parts of the Elaſtick Body will ſpring back or 
recede inwards, till the Elaſtick Force be raiſed up 
equal to the Momentum of the falling Body; and 

then this latter ceaſing, the Elaſtick Force will caſt 
the Body upwards or from it, with the ſame Velo- 
city it came down, or was impelled againſt it, re- 
covering again its former Figure; bur if both the 
Bodies being Elaſtick, neither of them be fixed or 
immoveable, then the Elaſtick Force will act equal- 
ly in each Body, and produce equal Mutations of 
Motion. 
t And from this E/aſticity in Bodies ariſes that Re- 
ſilition or leaping back from one another, which we 
obſerve in many Bodies on their moving ſwiftly one 
againſt another. The uſual Method ro judge whe- 
ther Bodies are endowed with this Elaſtick Quali- 
ty or nor, is to enquire whether, on being ſtruck, 
| they give any Tinnitus or ringing Sound, or indeed 
| forif they do, you may con- 
| clude them in ſome meaſure Elaſtical; and that they 
are ſo in proportion to the Strength and Acuteneſs 
| of the Sound they omit. 


Mr, Neil gives theſe Rules for the Mor: 
Elaſtick Bodies. or the Motion of 


4 


| any ſenſible Noile ; 


= 
* 


T HE O RE M. 


If two Bodies perfectly Elaſtick ſtrike one a- 
gainſt another, there will be or remain in each the 


A 45 ug - 
me relative Velocity as was before ; that is, ſuch 


Bodies will recede from each other with the fame 
Velocity 2 they met together with. 


For 


* 
—— 
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For the compreſſive Force, or the Magnitude of 
the Stroke in any given Bodies, ariſes from the re. 
lative Velocity of thoſe Bodies, and is proportional 
to it: And Bodies perfectly Elaſtick, will reſtore 
themſelves compleatly to the Eigure they had be- 
fore the Shock; or in other Words, the Reſtitutive 
Force is equal to the Compreſſive, and therefore 
muſt be equal to the Force with which they ac- 
ceded, and conſequently they muſt by Elaſticity re- 
cede again from each other with the ſame Velocity. 


Q. E. D. 
COROLLARY. 


Hence taking equal Times before and after the 
Shock, the Diſtances berween the Bodies wall 
be equal: And therefore rhe Diſtances of the Bodies 
from the common Center of Gravity will, in the 
ſame Times, be equal. 

Whence the Laws of the meeting of Bodies per- 
fectly Elaſtick are eaſily deduced, which he doth by 
this Problem, 


PROBLEM. 


To determine the Rules of the direct Meeting or 
Shock of Bodies perfectly Elaſtical. 


One Conſtruction will ſerve for all Caſes of this 
Problem. 

Let there be two Bodies, 4 and B, perfectly Ela- 
ftical, whoſe common Center of Gravity ler be C, 
and let D be the Point of Concourſe where the Bo- 
dies meet; make C E always equal to C D. Then 
I fay, that after the Concourſe or Shock, the Right 
Line C E will expreſs the Velocity of the Body A, 
trom E towards 4; and the Right Line E B will 
expreſs the Velocity of the Body B, from E to- 
wards B. 
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DEMONSTRATION 


Since the common Center of Gravity of any R 
dies, proceeds on with the ſame uniform Progre; 4 
and with the ſame Velociry both before and wy, 
the Shock and Impulle, as he proves in Theorem yy 
and that in a Time equal rothar in which the Bod: 
moves the Length AD, or the Center of Gray 
ry C, moves the Length C D; and after the Gn 
courſe, rhe ſame Point C will move the Length b 
—=ro DC. This being ſo, let Ka be taken 
ro C 4 ; then, ſince by Cor. of the preceding 7;,,. 
rem, taking equal times both before and after g 
Impulſe, the Diſtances of the Bodies from che cm. 
mon Center of Gravity will always be equal. 
then at what time the common Center of Grat 
will be in K, the Body 4 will be found to be "Rs 
and therefore after rhe Impulſe, its motion will, 
from D rowards 4, and its Velocity will be exprel. 
ſed by D a, which is the Length run over in ty 
Time, But becauſe CE = CD, or to KC, 1 
Ca = K, the Difference between the Righ 
Lines CE and C A, will be equal to the Differercs 
between the Right Lines K D and Ka; tha i 
E A=Da : But the Right Line D a expreſſes iz 
Velocity of the Body A after the Shock or Impul; 
and conſequently its Velocity will alſo be expreſy 
by the Right Line EA. Beſides, ſince the rela; 
Velocity of theſe Bodies remain the ſame both be. 
fore and after the Shock, and that the right Line EI 
denotes the Velocity of the Body 4, the Veloci 
of the Body B, muſt neceſſarily, after the Impulee, 
be denored by the Line E B, and the Direction d 
the Motion will be from E towards B. 


C O R. I. 


Hence, if the Body B be at reſt, the Points 0 
and B will be co- incident, as in the Caſe of the three 
firſt Lines in the Figure: And becauſe B: 4:: 
AB: C B, therefore, by Compoſition, B ＋ 4 : 44: 
AB: C; and doubling the conſequent Terms d 
the Proportion, B ＋ A: 24 :: AB: 203; tht 
is, in Words, As the Aggregate or Sum of the Bodi: 
Is to to the Double of the moving or ſtriking Body :: & 
will the Velocity of the ſtriking Body be before tit 
Shock, : To the Velocity of the quieſcent Body afterit. 


COR. IL 


Wherefore if the Bodies 4, B are equal, tit 
Sum or Aggregate of them muſt be 2 4: Whence 
the Velocity of the Body B, after the Shock, ſal 
be equal to A4 B, the Velocity of the Body 4 be. 
fore it; and conſequently, the Points E and 4 bell} 
coincident, A E, the Velocity of the moving Bu) 
after the Impulſe or Shock, will be = o; that 5 
none at all, Which alſo may be eafily ſhew 
thus; becauſe the Bodies 4 and B are equal, 40 
will be =CB=CD=CE; wheretore 
Point E will coincide with 4, and conſequent 
the Body 4, after the Shock, will be at reſt, and 
the Body B will move with the Velocity E! 
or AB. ; 

If therefore a perfeAly Elaſtick, Body ſtrike diref. 
ly againſt another equal to it, and which 11 41 
after the Shock, the moving Body will loſe all iti Mas 
*, and the Quieſcent move on with the Velocit) ＋ 

ormer, ; 


COR 


7 
22 
4 
x: 
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BD; and conſequently, 
Sor the Shock, will be 
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ELA 
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C OK. II. 


zodies A and B are equal, and both move 
; Nha 2 as in Line the 4th of the Figure, 
; hey will move alſo both the ſame way after the 
; chock, and with the mutual Exchange of their Ve- 
© JocitieS» 

> For ſince 
Ic, that is, 


CE =CD, and AC=CB; CE 
E A, muſt be C D - CB, or to 
the Velocity of the Body 
equal to . B before 
1 eſides, ſince A A E D, E B will be = AD; 
nd OG the Velocity of the Body B after the 
Shock, muſt be equal to that of A before it. 


COR. IV. 


If the equal Bodies B and 4 move with cohtrary 
Directions, as in Line the 1 oth of the Figure, they 
will alſo, after the Concourſe and Shock, move 
contrary ways, and with their Velocities counter- 

changed. 
12 AC=CB and CE=CD, 40 — 
c E; thatis, AE muſt be equal to C B — CD, 
orto BD; and therefore the Velocity of rhe Body 
* 4, after the Shock, will be equal to that of B be- 
® fore it. Beſides, ſince EA=BD, AD will be 
— E B: But 4 D expreſſes the Velocity of the 
Body A before the Shock, and E B the Velocity 
of B after it, wherefore the Truth of this Corollary 
is plain. ? 
es this he ſhews a very caſy Merhod to bring 
theſe Theorems to Practice, by a Calculation in 
Numbers. 

For ſuppoſe (1) the Bodies 4 and B both move 
the ſame way, and that the Velocity of the prece- 
dent Body B be c, and that of the ſubſequent 4 
be C; wherefore the relative Velocity of theſe two 
Bodies will be C — c, and the Sum of their Moti- 
ons the ſame way AC + Bc: Let x denote the 
Velocity of the ſubſequent Body A after the Con- 
courſe and Shock; then decauſe the relative Veloci- 
ty of Bodies before and after the Shock continues 
the ſame, the Velocity of the Body B will be ex- 
preſſed by x -|- C — c. 


For the relative Velocity of Bodies is equal to 


that by which the Velocity of the Swifter exceeds 


that of the Slower; and therefore that Exceſs muſt 
be expreſſed by C — c. Wherefore, ſince the Ve- 
locity of the ſublequent Body 4 , its Motion 
towards D muſt be A x: And fince the Velocity of 
the preceding Body B = x -+ C — c, its Motion 
| alſo towards D muſt be expreſſed thus, Bx -|- BC 
t— BC; and the Sum of theſe rwo Motions will 
be equal to the Sum of the former Motions : That 
Is, in Species, Ax + Bx + BC BS = 40 
| Bc; and by Tranſpoſition, Ax A- Bx = 2Bc 
| 8 + AC; and then by Diviſion, x = 
e — BC-i- AC _ ; | 
— = Velocity of the Body A. 


| And fo alſo the Velocity of the Body B is = x + 


« 


„ 


AC — BC + 2 Bec 


C — 2 = . hae + C—c= 
AC— BC+2Bc+ AC+ BC— Ac - B. 
ms PR oO Es 
2AC— Ac+ Bc 

A+B * 


If BC be greater than AC + 2 Bc, then x or 
AC — BC 2Bc 


— 


will be a Negative Quantity; 


and conſequently, the Velocity of the Body A will 
have a contrary Direction, and its Motion towards 
D will be Negative. 
If the Body be at reſt, that is, if c = o, then 
the Velocity of the Body 4 after the Shock will 
AC — BC 

be + CS 5 forwards or backwards accord- 
ing as the Sign ＋ or — prevails, | 

If the Bodies A and B, with the Velocities C 
and c moves contrary ways, and conſequently meet 
one another directly ; their Motion the ſame way 
will be expreſſed by 4 C — Bc, and the relative 
Velocity of the Bodies will be C Ac. 

Let then x ſtand for the required Velocity of 
the Body A after the Shock ; its Morion that way, 
which it went before the Shock, will be expreſſed 
by Ax, and the Velocity of the Body B will be 
x - C -\- c (for the relative Velocity of Bodies is 
not altered by the Shock) and then the Motion in 
the Body B towards D, will be B x ++ BCA. 
Bc ; wherefore the Sum of the Motions the ſame 
way will be Ax + Bx + BC+ Bc, which (by 
his 14th Theorem about the Laws of Motion (will 
be =AC—Be; ſo that Ax E BX SAC 


AC —8C— X 
BC — 23e, and x = 2 — —— 


4 
And the Velocity of the Body B will be 
AC — BC — 2Be 


Toa-Y —— jy 
AC — BC — 2Bc + AC + 4A c -+ BC + Be _ 
A+ B . 
24C + Ac — Be 
n 


If BC + 2Bc be greater than 4 C, the Moti- 
on of the Body A will be backwards or a contrary 


way ; in which Caſe x oe << 2 
will be a Negative Quantity. 3 

8 the Phyſical Cauſe of Elaſticity, Sir 
Iſaac Newton, Prop. 23. Book 2. of his admirable 
Princip, demonſtrates, Thar © Particles which mu- 
* rually avoid or fly from one another by ſuch For- 
* ces as are reciprocally proportional to the Diſtan- 
ces of their Centers, will compoſe an Elaſtick 
Fluid, whoſe Denſity ſhall be proportional to its 
“ Compreſſion, 

And Vice Verſa, “ If any Fluid be compoſed of 
„Particles, that fly or avoid one another, and 
** hath its Denſity proportional to its Compreſſion, 

then rhe Centrifugal Forces of thoſe Particles 
will be reciprocally, as the Diftances of their 
Canes. 

ELATERISTS, Mr. Boyle's Word, are ſuch as 
hold the Doctrine of Elaterium, or the Spring and 
8 of the Air, which he defends againſt 

inus. 

ELATERIUM, is the Juice of wild Cucumbers 
made up in a thick and hard Confiſtence : Alſo, ac- 
3 to ſome, any Medicine that purges the 

elly. v | | 

ELECTICA : See Attrabentis. 
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ELECTION de Clerk, is a Writ that lieth for 
the Choice of a Clerk, ailigned to take and make 
Bonds called Sratute- Merchant; and is granted our 
of the Chancery upon Suggeſtion made, That rhe 
Clerk formerly ailigned is gone to dwell in another 
Place, or hath Hindrance to lett him from following 
that Buſineſs, or hath not Land ſufficient to anſwer 
his Tranſgreiſion if he ſhould deal amils. 

ELECTRICITY, is the Quality that Amber, 
Jett, Scaling-wax, Se, have of attracting all kinds 
of very light Bodies to them, when the attracting 
Body is rubbed or chafed. And this is molt proba- 
bly the Effect of a Material Efluvium (as the No- 


ble Mr. Boyle expreſſes it in his Notes on this Qua- 


lity) iſſuing from, and returning to the Electrical 
Body, and aſſiſted alſo in ſome Caſes by the Exter- 
nal Air. For the Solution of this Phænomenon 
there are ſeyeral Hypotheſes, and all Mechanical. 
1. C:beus ſuppoles, That actual Streams do iſſue 
our of the Eledrick Body when agitared by Arrri- 
tion; and that theſe do diſcuſs and repel the Am- 
bient Air, which, after it hath been driven off a little 
way, makes, as it were, a little Whirl-wind from 
the Reſiſtance which it finds in the remoter Air, to 
which theſe Electrick Steams did not reach: And 


that theſe Steams ſhrinking quickly back again to 
piece of very Electrical Amber by a Silken Thread 


the attracting Body, do, in their Return, attract or 
bring along with them ſach Light and (mall Bodies 
as they meet with in their way, To which Mr, 
Boyle adds, Thar the Gravity of the incumbent At- 
moſphere ſurmounting the ſpecifick Gravity of the 
little rariſied Arm: ſphere of the Electrick Body, 
may probably facilirate rhe Tendency of the ſmall 
Particles of Matter towards the attracting Body. 

2, Our Famous Gilbert, Sir X Digby. Gaſſendus, 
Dr. Brown, and many others, ſuppole, That on rub- 
bing or chafing, the Electrick Body is made to emit 
Rays or Files of an unctuous Nature, which, when 
they come to be condenſed and cooled by the Am- 
bient Air, do loſe their Agitation, and then ſhrink 
back again into the Body from whence they ſally d 
out, and by that Means do carry along with them 
ſuch light and ſmall Bodies as happen to be faſtened 
or ſticking to their further Ends. Gaſſendis thinks 
alſo, Thar theſe unctuous Effluvia being emitted all 
manner of ways, do decuſſate frequently, or crols 
one another; and by this Means do take the better 
hold of Straws, Sc. into whoſe Pores they inſinuate 
themſelves. 

3. De; Cartes not being able to imagine that ſo ſo- 
lid a Body as Glaſs was capable of emiting Effluvia; 
(tho' it is certain that two pieces of Glaſs rubbing 
one againſt another, will ſend forth an unpleaſing 
Odour, which muſt conſiſt of material Effluvia) he 
had recourſe to the Operation of his Materia Prima 
for the Solution of Electricity; but he. ſpeaks of it 
doubtingly himſelf, and unintelligibly to the Reader, 
as it apears to me; therefore I ſhall refer you to the 
Place it ſelf, where if you think it worth while, 
you may {ce what he faith at large. Vid. Carte, 
Princip. Lib, 4. Chap. 18g. p. 2 10. | 

Mr. Boyle, in order to prove Electricity to be a 
Quality which hath, like all others, in Natural Bo- 
dies, a Mechanical Original, hath given us the fol- 
lowing Obſe rvations and Experiments about this Ef- 
fect; from whence a very good gueſs may be made 
how Electrical Attraction is produced, viz. 


| 


X T7. - 55 
by rubbing ; tho if they are firſt warmed 3. | 
Fire, and then rubbed atterwards, they will « : 
molt {ſpeedily and powerfully. So that Heat — 
neceſſary in general to put the Parts into Agitanc, 
and rabbing or chafing in particular, to giye the 
their moſt proper Modification, 1 

3. Teſion (as he calls it) or pine, is Amp 
univerſally neceflary, as well as Attrition or Ru 
bing to produce Electricity ; for thereby the ee 
or Effluvia can the better get out, when there is 2 
thing to ſtop up, or choak the Pores of the attray 
Body. | ; 

4. The Magnerical Effluvia will pervade all na 
ner of Bodies freely; yer the Interpoſition of ry 
fineſt Linnen or Paper will hinder the Operation q 
all Electrical Particles; which ſeems to congry 
their being ſomething of an unctuous Nature. 

3. This Effect is very much weaken'd if the We, 
ther be thick and cloudy, and eſpecially if the Sour 
Wind blow, as Nireher aſſerts from his own Ex:,, 
rience, But it always continues ſome time after 
is once excited by rubbing and chafing, and 4 
not ceaſe in an Inſtant. | 

6. Electrical Budics attract all things indiffereyy; 
whereas the Magnet draws only Iron and Steel, © 

7. Our Excellent Naturaliſt ſuſpended a fine ha: 


and then had one end of ir rubbed ſtrongly on aj. 


; tle Cuſhion, and then he found that when the An. 


ber was made to hang per fectly ar reſt, if the Ci. 
ſnion was brought near it, tho' not to touch ©, | 
would plainly make the Amber tend towards i; 
and follow ir. From whence it plainly appear, 
that other Bodies can draw or move the Eledrice 
ones, as well as jt, the others; and that it is by acc; 
dent only, and not from neceifiry, that the {mal 
attracted Bodies go to rhe Electrick one. 

8. By many repeated Experiments he found thi 
Electrical Quality to be — ard deftrudtibl, 

9. He found alſo that a piece of Amber did (er 
ſibly attract when the Air was pumped out of th 
Receiver; which confirms the Hypotheſis of tot 
that ſuppoſe actual Strings or litrle un&uous Rays 
ro go out of the Electrical Body, | 

10. He found alſo that after an Electrical Body 
had been well rubbed, there was a certain Nick cf 
Time in which the light Body would inſtead dt 
being attracted, be actually driven away from the 
Electrical Body, by the EMuvia going briskly ot: 
and not yet returning again; which much confirms 
the Hypotheſis of Gilbert, Digby, Brown, Cc. men. 
tioned in N. 2, See Vol. II. 

ELECTUARY, is a Medicine of a Conſiſtence, 
thicker than a Syrup or Linctus, and compoſed a 
hard things reduced ro Powder, and accurate! 
mixed with Syrups, Conſerves, Honey, Sc. 

ELEGIT, is a Writ Judicial, that lieth for him 
that hath recover'd Debt or Damages in the Kings 
Court againſt one not able in his Goods to {arisft, 
and directed ro the Sheriff, commanding him thi 
he make delivery of halt the Parties Lands or Tete. 
ments, and all his Goods, Oxen and Beaſts of tt 
Plow excepred. | 

ELEMENTS, is a Word uſed by Natural Phi 
ſophers, in the ſame ſenſe uſually as Principles; © 


by the Elements and Principles', or as; they ſom 
times call them the Elementary Principles of a N 


1. That Electrical Bodies do not at all, or at beſt rural or Mixed Body, they mean thoſe ſimple Fa 
but very rarely attract, bur when they are warm'd, | ticles out of which the Mixed is compoſed, and into 
and thereby ſollicited to emit Efluvia more copi- which 'ris ultimately reſolvable. 


ouſly. 


2. That theſe Bodies warm'd only by the Fire, Letters of the Alphabet; and is alſo frequent! 
don't attract fo forcibly as they will when heated for the firſt Principles or Rudiments of any __ 
U 


The Word comes from L, M, N, three of tix 


y uies 
jerice, 
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tte e Propoſitions of Euclid are called his Ele- 
a 3 3 they contain the firſt Principles of 
_ 4 Geometry, . . TIF 
n; WF rLEOSACHARUM, is Sugar incorporated with 
nem J ſome Drops of diſtilled Oil, ſo as to make the Oil 
| z more eaſy and agreeable ro be ſwallowed by the 
no \ . | 
ub. Tab EPHANTIASIS Arabum, of which the Greeks 
an; We ſpeak nothing, but the Arabians do frequently, is 
e Akin to a Varix or crooked Swelling in the Veins, 
Aung and proceeds from thence, and is only a Tumour 
in the Feet. Avicenna treats of this Diſtemper, 
. where he ſpeaks of the Varices ; yet Rhaſes differs 
the from him, and Haly Abbas follows the Greeks, who 
n of ſay, That an Elephas is a Dileale which corruprs all 
'arn the Members of the Body, and is, as it were, an 


an Univer(a' Cancer, But neither is he conſiſtent 
with himſelf, when he writes, That Ulcers in the 
Legs and Feet are called Elephas; and that Ele- 
pbanticus Morbus is an Apoſthume proceeding from 
Mela ncholly in the Legs and Feet; and the Sign of 
ir is, That the Shape of the Foot is like the Figure 
of an Elephant. All the reſt treat ſeparately of a 
Leproſy and an Elepiantia, and make the latter to be 
2 Swelling of the Feet proceeding from Melanchol- 
ly and Pituitous Blood, and the crooked Swelling 
of the Veins, whereby the Feet reſemble the Feet 
of an Elephant in Shape and Thickneſs: And this 
fort of Tumour is often ſeen in Beggars who wan- 
der much. Banchard, 

ELEPHANTIASIS Grecorum, which the Ara- 
bians called a Leproſy : It is called alſo Elephas, Ele- 
phantiafis, and Elephantia, from an Elephant, as 
ſome think, becauſe it makes People big like an E- 

lephant, which is a fooliſh Notation of the Word; 
- forthe Body is no bigger, tho' the Diſeaſe be, O- 
thers think tis ſo called, becauſe the Diſtemper ly- 
ing in the Legs, make them ſtiff and equal like an 
Elephant ; or becauſe tis a ſtrong vehement Diſ- 
eaſe like an Elephant, with ſuch like Stuff. Galen, 
in his 14th Chapter of Tumours, ſays, that This 
« Diſeaſe is called Saturiaſmus when it firſt beg ins, 
becauſe it makes the Face like that of a Satyr; 
« for the Lips are thick, the Noſe (wells, the Ears 


| Bop « decays, rhe Jaws are red, the Forehead is ſer with 
Nick! BF © Tumours like ſo many Horns. Though others 
ead d think it is called Saturiaſmus, becauſe the Perſons 
"Im rae afflicted are much inclined ro Leachery ar the be- 
{ly oft ginning as Saryrs are. Celſus deſcribes it thus, The 
onfirms «* whole Body (lays he) is fo affected, that the ve- 
„ men. * ry Bones may be ſaid to be corrupted. The upper 
Parts of the Body are full of Spots and Tumours, 
iſtenee, * the Rednefs whereof is gradually turned into 
oled 00 WW © Black ; the Top of the Skin is unequally thick, 
rate WE © thin, hard, fofr, rough, as if it had Scales on it; 
3 * the Body decays, rhe Bone, Calves of the Legs, 
for hm * and Feet ſwell : When the Diſeaſe is old and in- 
: King WE © veterate, rhe Toes and Fingers are hid in the 
ſarisit, ! Swelling, and a ſmall. Fever ariſes, which eaſily 
jim thi! BE © conſumes a Man loaden with ſo many Infirmities. 
c Ter WE © Blanchard. 
s of the ELEVATION of 4 Mortar-piece or Gun, is the 
\ MW Angle which the Chaſe of the Piece, or the Axis of 
al Phi the hollow Cylinder makes with the Plane of the 
es; 2 Horizon. 
y ſome ELEVATION of the Pole, is the Height or Num- 
aN ber of Degrees that the Pole in any Latitude is raiſ- 
ple Pu. fed or appears above the Horizon. 
and into ELEVATION of he Pole, in Dyalling, is the 
* Angle which the Style makes with Subſtylar Line. 
ee ot de 
nely uied 
Science, 
Thus 


To find the Elevation or Height of the Pole, having 
given the Declination and Meridian Altitude or 
Zenith Diſtance of the Sun or Star. 


Note, 1. If the Sun or Star have no Declination, 
the Zenith Diſtance is the Latitude or Height of the 
Pole; and if the Sun or Star come to the Meridian 
due North, the Latitude is Southerly; if it come to 
the Meridian South, the Latitude is Northerl y. 

2. If the Sun or Star be in the Zenith, the De 
clination is the Latitude; and if the Declination be 
Southerly, the Latitude is Southerly; but if the 
Declination be Northerly, the Latitude is Northerly. 


.. 


If the Declination be North or South, and the 
Meridian Altitude be the ſame way that the Decli- 
nation is, the Difference between the Declination and 
Zenith Diſtance, is the Height of the Pole towards 
which the Declination is. 


E 
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Example 1. | 
Declination North, 23*, 331 EK 
Zenith Diſtance North, 8, 30 ZK 
Latitude North, 15, oo EZ 


Bur if the Declination be leſs than the Zenith 
Diſtance, then the contrary Pole to the Declination 
is elevated; as 


Zenith Diſtance South, 48%t, 3o! Z K 
Declination South, 20, oo EK 
Latitude South, 28, 30 EZ 
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Exaniple 2. Example 
Zenith Diſtance North, 50˙, oo! Meridian Altitude South, 77, 00 
Declination North, 15, 00 Declination 62, oo! North Compl. 28, 6, 
Latitude South, 35, 00 28, 90 
Sum, 133, * 
Rule 1, Which is leſs than 180, oo, therefore 


If the Sun or Star's Declination be North or South, 
and the Zenith Diſtance be contrary to the Declina- 
nation, the Sum of the Co- altitude and Declination 
is the Height of that Pole that the Declination is to- 
wards. 


Example. 
Zenith Diſtance South, 31, 301 Z K 


Declination North, 20, oo EK 


Laritude North, 51, 3o EK 


Note, If the Declination be the ſame way that the 
Meridian Alrirude is, and greater than the Meridian 
Altitude, then the Sun or Star may have two Meri- 
dian Alritudes in 24 Hours, viz. the one above the 
Pole, and the other below. 

In ſuch Caſe the Sum of rhe Co-declination and 
Altitude is the Height of the Pole, towards which 


the Declination is. 


Example. 
Declin. North 21, 307, its Compl. 68 30“ 
Meridian Altitude North, 10, 30 


Elevation of the North Pole, 79, oo 


But if the Meridian Altitude be greater than the 
Declination, then the Difference between the Zenith 
Diſtance and Co- declination is the Height of the 
Pole, towards which the Declination is. 


Example. 
Declination North, 22, 30“ 
Zenith Diſtance, 10, 30 North 
Latitude North, I2, oo 


Note, Which way ſoever the Meridian Altitude 
be, if the Meridian Altitude and twice the Co-de- 
clination be leſs than 180 Degrees, the Sun or Star 
hath two Meridian Altitudes in 24 Hours, and the 
Latitude is found by the 2d Rule. 


Zenith Diſtance South, 13", oo 
Declination North, "i 09 
Latitude North, 73, 00 


ELEVATOR, the ſame with Elevatorium. 

ELEVATOR Labii Inferiors, is a Muſcle Which, 
with its Partner, lies within the lower Lip, Th. 
ariſe Fleſhy from the Inferior Part of the Gum; 7 
the lower Jaw which belong to the Dentes Ircjſy, 
07, and deicend directly to their Implantatiors in te 
Interior Part of the Skin of the Chin. Hence iz 
when theſe act, they make divers Indentations n 
the Chin, as may be obſerved in living Pero 
when the lower Lip isdrawn upwards. 

ELEVATORLalii Superioru, is a Muſcle whic, 
ariſes Fleſhy from the Fore- part of the Os un 
of the upper Jaw, immediately above the Ez», 
Libiorum. and deſcends obliquely under the Skin q 
the upper Lip, joining with its Partner in a midde 


Line from the Septum Narium, to its Termingi. 


3 the Sphinfer Labicorum, Its Name ſlieus ts 
e. 

ELEVATOR Laliorum, is a Muſcle which 1 
between the Jugomaticu and the Elevator Libij qi. 
perioru Proprius, It ariſes from the Os Quartum « 
the upper hou and deſcends to its Inſertion unde: 
8 Termination of the , . . Its Name ſtews is 

e. 

ELEVATOR Ocul:i, is a Muſcle of the Eye, dl. 
led e from its Moral Signification, it being 
one of the common Marks of a haughty Dilſpofition 
to look high; wherefore its oppoſite Mulcle is ci. 
led Humils, This Muſcle ariles ſharp and ffeſij 
near the Place where the Oprick Nerve enters the 
Orbit; and becoming a Fleſhy Belly, makes a thi 
Tendon inſerted to the Tunica Sclerots on the Supe- 
rior and Fore-part of the Bulb of the Eye under te 
Adnata. 

ELEVATORES, or Elevating Muſcles, ate that 
that ſerve to draw the Parts of the Body up- 
wards. | 

ELEVATORIUM, ſo called from the lifting 
up, is a Chyrurgeon's Inſtrument, wherewith Pit 
ces of Sculls that are depreſſed are raiſed up # 

ain. 

ELIXATION, is the boiling of any thing for? 
Medicinal Uſe in a proper Liquor, in order tit 
the thing may imparr irs Vertue to the Liquor 
boiled in. 

ELIXIR, the Chymiſt's Name for a very fe 
and 3 Tincture; as Elixir Proprietati, St 
ts, Oc. 

ELIXIR Proprietatu, is a Tincture of My!" 
Aloes and Saffron, drawn by Spirit of Wine 
Spirit of Sulphur. This is Paracelſus his Way, an 
is really the beſt of any, tho many others are ft 
{cribed. 

ELLIPSIS, in Grammar, is that Figure whe 
by ſome Part of our Diſcourſe is left out ot fe. 
trenched; as in the Latin Expreſſion, Paucs te wall, 
in which Words Verbs aloqui are left out: . 
Figure is very common in the Oriental Lang® 


ges. 
ELLIF 


* Geometrical 


8 


5 
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El IPSIS, in Geometry, is an Oval Figure; tis 
A from the Section of a Cone by a Plane 


ben | (bur nor parallel to 
3 both Sides of the Cone (but not p 
4 che Baſe, for then ir produces a Circle) and meet- 


ing with the Bale produced, as FD KE O in the 


1 | ſecond Figure following. 


& I will give you Dr. Fals's General and 
_ Way of demonſtrating the General 


Property of the Ellipſe, and which he expreſſes 


thus. 


Ne 


In the Ellipſe the Squares of the Ordinates are equal 
to the Differences between two Reflangles, of which 
the Greater are a the Abſciſſe ; the Leſſer as the 


Squares of the Abſciſſe. 


For, 


1, The Squaresof DO are = Rectangles B D 
x DS every where, becauſe S B is the Diameter 
of a Circle. 

2. Drawing then SF parallel ro A a, the Latus 
Tranſverſum, and producing the BSs every where 
to F, the Lines DS will every where be = D F 
— FS, where the DF's are all equal, becaule SF 
parallel Aa. 

3. You will find alſo, That the Rectangles under 
BD and DS (= DOg) will be = to the Rect- 
angle under BD and D F, deducting that under 
BD and FS: That is, BDx DS = BD 
DF—BD xFS. | 

4. Alſo becauſe the D Fs are all equal, the Rect- 
angles B D F will ſtill be as the BD's ; and thoſe 
B D's, becauſe of the fimilar Triangles A D B, will 
{till be as the D A's, or the Abſciſſæe. Wherefore 
the Rectangles B DF will every where be as the 
Abſciſſe AO; which is the Proof of the firſt 
Parr. 

5. Bur the Squares BD x FS, ſince both the 
B D's and F, are every where as the A D's, muſt 
be in a duplicate Ratio of, or as the Squares of the 
the Abſciſſæ 4 D. | 

6. Wherefore, ſince the Square of rhe Ordinate 
DO (= DB x DS) is equal to BDXDF — 
BD x FS (Prop. 3.) the Propoſition is plain, 


COROLLARY I. 


Hence tis plain, That if you have the Right 
Lines BD and DS, you have the Ordinare D O, 
but, not e contra, becauſe rhe Lines B D, DS may 
vary infinitely, and yet make a Rectangle equal to 
DOg. Wherefore the Conick Writers thought to 
determine the Ordinates another Way, for inſtead 


| 


of B D, they took in the Section the Line 4 Dy 
or the Abſciſſa; and inſtead of AS they ſubſti- 
tuted another imaginary Line, ſuppoſe L A (which 
they called the Latus Rectum) ſand ordered it fo. 
that it ſhould be a fourth proportional reciprocally 
to the Lines AS, B D and D A: So that every 
where it ſhould be BDx ASS DAN LA, 


B D 
and conſequently the Latus Rectum = 41pX* 45: 


4 48 =PExLA 
and A 2 531 , 


TA DF. 1 


The Square of any Ordinate (I K) in the Ellipſis, 5 
equal to the Rectangle (IL) under the Latus Re- 
7 we (E L) and the Abſciſſa (E I) leſs, or aba- 
ting out of it another Rectangle made by the ſame 
Abſeiſſa (E D) and a fourth Proportional (RS) to 
the Latus Tranſverſum, the Latus Rectum (DE) 
and the Abſciſſa. 


Draw a Parallel to the Section, as MB, which 
note with 6, and continue the Axis of the Section 
till ir meet with the Diameter of the Baſe of the 
Cone produced in the Point E, and draw it on to 
M, and call A M, c. 

Draw allo the Latus Primarium E P, and paral- 
lel to it NO through any given Point: I call the 
Side of the Cone, in which the upper Vertex of 
the Section is, 2. Let the Abſciſſa E I be noted 
with e 6; and then (working by the fimilar Trian- 
gles B C A, and EIN) according to the Rule of 
Proportions, N I will be expreſſed in this Notati- 
on by e c. Let the produced Part of the Baſe MC 
be called d; and the Latus Tranſverſum, or Trani- 
verſe * E D, be called o 6: Then will I D 

=cb —o0b. 

vince the Triangles BMC, DEP, and DEO 
are all Similar, work for a fourth Proportional ro 
expreſs E P, and you will find it to be o; and 10 
in this Notation (by the fame Way of working) 
will be od — ed. 


Here alſo, as in the Parabola and Hyperbola, the 


| Square TI K = Right-angle N IO, which you will 


find in the Elipfis, muſt be noted by oec d 
eecd; as in the Hyperbola (you may ſee) tis 
oecd +eecd, | 

It therefore you divide oecd — eecd = 
the Square of the Ordinate IX. by EI the 
44 ia in this Notation =e b, ir will ſtand thus, 
OECCh — eee OCH 0 

_ or : 7 £2 which is equal 

to the Line IS, and which, with the Abſciſſa 
EI = eb, will make ES a Rectangle = ro IX 
Square. 

And if you work here to find the Latus Rectum, 
according to che Canon given in the Parabola, by 


| d 
laying, as b :c :: od: =, you will have 4 75 


for 
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for the Latus Rectum, which you ſee is plainly 
one Part of the Line IS ; and the other, vx. 
ecd 

b * 
is, in Apollonius's way, to o the Latus Tranſver- 


c d 
Jum, 


{for the ſame Quantity 7 


b 
Wherefore the Square of the Applicate KI, is e- 
qual to the Remainder of the Rectangle IL, con- 
rained under the Latus Rectum and Abſciſſa; when 
out of that Rectangle another is taken, which is 
made by the ſame Abſciſſa, and a fourth Proportio- 
nal RS to the Latus Tranſverſum, Latus Rectum, 
and the Abſciſſa. Q. E. D. 


COROLLARIES. 


1. Hence the Reaſon of the Name Ellipſis given 
to this Section is evident, becauſe the Square of the 
Ordinate is leſs than, or defective of the Rectangle 
under the Latus Rectum and the Abſciſſa. 


18. a fourth Proportional to b, e, and e d; that 


the Latis Rectum, and e b the Abſciſſa, 


comes out both ways.) 


COROLLARY U. 


The Latus Rectum here, as well as in the Para- 
bola and Hyperbola, is here found by making, As 
b, parallel to the Section : Is to c, the produced 
Diameter of the Baſe of the Cone : : So is o d, the 


; ocd 
Latus Primarium: To A, the Latus Rectum EI. 


And here, if the Quantity above and below the Line 
o d 


be multiplied by 5, you will have - jj» 2 Quan. 


tity equal to the Former, but more agreeable ro 
Apollonias's Way of Expreſſion, who gives this Ca- 
non for the Latus Rectum, As bb -— the Square of 
the Parallel to the Section: Is to c d to a Right- 


angle under the whole Baſe and the Part n 
ocd 


2: So is ob =Latus Tranſverſum * To } F 


o d 


f ) the Latus Rectum. 


(or 


COROLLARY III. 


Which Latus Re&um may be had Geometrically 
thus; 


Having the Ordinate X TI, andthe Abſciſſa E , 
ſind a third Proportional (F H) to EI and XI 
—EF;) and then find a fourth Proportional to 
F D, (che Difference between the Latus Tranſver- 
ſum, and the Abſciſſa) ro the third Proportional 


F H, before found, and to the Latus Tranſverſum ; 


COROLLARY IV. 


Hence may as many Points as you 

found to draw an Ellipſis, whole 2 — b 
Tranſverſum are given, by finding Ordinates 
applying them to the Axis ; Thus, * 
Take any Abſciſſa, as ET, and then make 
DE: EL :: So DI: IS. Then find any 
Proportional between this Fourth, IS ang > 
which will be IX, the Ordinate ſought £ b 
End K, when rightly applied, will always py 
the Curve of the Elipſis. a 


r-A VWF ME 


In the Ellipſis the Square of the Ordinates XI 6 
are as the Rectangle DIE and D F ; was F, 

the Lines lying between the Qrdinates, and the 

tices of the Latus Rectum. 2 


Let E F be here called 3, as E I was befy: 
called eb; then it will be plain from what hai 
been ſaid in the precedent Propoſition, That the 
Square 6 F, the Ordinate will be in this Noratin 
ozcd -e ic d. Allo the Rectangle D FE wil 
by multiplying DF =06 -i by FE (Si 
be found to be 03bb ii. 

Now fince, by Prop. 1. the Square K I= oc! 
—eecd, and here we have found the Square 65 
—=oicd—eicd; it muſt needs be that th 
Square XI: Square GF:: oecd —eect: 
ozxcd - eic d; that is, (dividing all by cd) s 
OC — ee, STO 083 —3 3, 

Bur the Rectangle DIE: DFE :: ce et: 
% — i (tor by bare Multiplication the ReQu- 
gle DIE will be found equal to oeb b—eeb), 
and D FE was above found to be = 1 
z 7 b b) which two Quantities divided by 6 6, wil 
leave oe—ee, and 07 —i7;) wherefore the 
Square KI: Square 6 F:: Rectangle DIE: 
Rectangle DFE. L. E. D. 


there 


Focus: 


Which Propoſition may be better expreſſed thus. 


In an Ellipſis the Squares of the Ordinates, are « tit 
Rettangles under the Segments of the Diameter, # 
Aæn Tranſverſum, 


Which is certainly true alſo in a Circle, where tit 
Squares of the Ordinates are equal to ſuch Recta 
gles, as being mean Proportionals between the VF: 
ments of the Diameter. 


and then that fourth Proportional ſhall be the Lat 
Rectum tought LE, 


COROL 
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COROLLARY I. 


R 6 Ellipfis, drawing an Ordinate as IK, and | 
( hs the Focus to be in N, and the Latus Rectum 
It applied in N at Right: angles to the Axis 


| F 55 
Then will the Square of Ir (= rhe Latus 


| ooc e dd 
= Reum) = Square of LN be = I Where- 


* fore by this Propofitions, As Square IK: Square 
LN 1 Rectangle DIE I- D NE; 


oocedd 
that is, ood e,, —,,- 220ecbb — 


oocd 


ee: 3 Wherefore the Rectangle DN E 


0 0 cd 


* 
* 
— 


| 4 Square CE (by 5.e. 2. Euclid) and conſequently 
W CN Square = CE Square — Rectangle DNE : 


YZ b d 

That is, | 7 — * 7 (for CE=206.) And 
4 therefore C N, the Diſtance from the Center to the 
1 y/:cobb —oocd, 

Focus, is equal to — 7 * 


COROLLARY II. 


And from hence will ariſe this Canon for deter- 
mining the Foci ot an Ellipſis from the 

= half the Latus Tranſverſum ; Subſtract the fourth 
Part of the Figure (or + of the Rectangle under 
the Latus Rectum and Tranſverſum) and then extract 
the Square Root of the Remainder: That ſnall be 
the Diſtance of the Focus from the Center, and 
chen ſubſtract that from half the Latus Tranſverſum, 
and it gives E N the Diſtance of the Focus from 
che Vertex, | 


COROLLARY III. 


Which Rule is very eaſy in Practice, for III. 


. 4 
is only the Square of C E (half the Latus Tranſver- 
1 00c g 

um) and 3 nothing but the Rectangle of 3 


4 ; b d 
DE into LM the Latus Rectum (for 7 * — = 


ö 7 
doc d 
E 8 P— 


. 


Now Rectangle DN E -+ the Square of C N 


Square of 


Wherefore find MN a mean Proportional be- 
tween LM and MO ( DE;) then on CM 
(= CE) deſcribe a Semi-circle, and in it apply 
MN, and then draw CN, which ſhall be the Di- 
ſtance of the Focus from the Center, 


COROLLARY IV. 


Since in Cor. 1. 'twas proved, That the Rectan- 
gle DNE + CN Square = CE Square; that 
is, Rectangle D NE = CE Square — CN Square, 
Call CN Square, m m; and then will the Rect- 
angle DNE = (C E Square) 2 — m m: 


Which Notation, as one of the ſame Nature in the 
Hyperbola, will be of uſe hereafter. 


PROP. IV. 


In the Ellipfis, The Latus Rectum: 1s to the Latus 
Traniverſum :: As the Square of any Ordinate, 
IX: Is to the Rectangle DIE, made by the Lines 


intercepted between it and the Vertices of the La- 
| rus Rectum. 


| 


F I 
0cd f 
For the Latus Refum is _ and the Latus 


Tranſverſum ob ; the Square of the Ordinate o e c 4 
—eecd, and the Rectangle DIE is eobb — 
eeb, I X is b, as hath been ſhewn in the former 
Propoſitions: Place therefore theſe four Quantities 
in the Form of Proportionals, viz. 


4 
As ——: 06 :220eccd —eecdioebb—eebb. 


And multiplying the Extreams and Means, you 
will find the ſame Quantity oe bed - ee be d 


produced both ways, which ſhews they are truly 
proportional. Q. E. D. 


COROLLARY I. 


Wherefore, if the Latus Rectum and the Axi 
Tranſverſus be given in the Ellipſes, tis ealy to find 


the ſecond Axe, by making, Asob : oy — 00bb 
4 


o O A 


(= Rectangle DCE) : To 4 


Wherefore 4C is known, and conſe 
Double 4B. quently its 


LI Whoſe 


— — 


= Square AC.) 
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| COROLLARY VI. 
* | — WY 
I Wherefore there will be found a new and uſefy 
18 Way of expretling the Square of the Ordinate |; 
| (which we found above in Prop. 1. was 09 ; 15 11 
ee cd) if you make, As C E Square ( =) 7 N. 
oobb l wy 
Rectangle DNEA= ( 4 „ = by Corel, | | anc 
Prop.2.) :: So Rectangle DIE: To a fourth Dr. 
portional; which working Algebraically by th 
Rule of Three, will be found to be oebb — ,,, 
Whoſe Square muſt be 00d = Rectangle of the | __ 447m a4mmee 
Latus Redum into the Tranſverſum ; i. e. the Figure, 3 00 
as Apollonius calls it. Wherefore the Ax# Secundus, The Advantage of which Notation will ſuffic 
and any Second Diameter, is a mean Proportional | ently appear in the next Propoſition. = 
Ween the Latus Rectum and Tranſverſum ; or to 
ſpeak with Apollonius, is equal in Power to the Fi- PROP. V. x 
gure, | ; 
"os In the Ellipſis, the Aggregate or Sum of the gi J 
COROLLARY I. E 
4 EK. in the Curve of the Ellipſis, to both the Fici y | incl 
Since the Square of AC = —.—, and the Squ. 2 5 "Wh r . 
of CN (the Diſtance of the Focus from the Cen- | f 
n ee by Coral 1, of Prop, 2. — | Pla 
Put them into one Sum, and they will make _ j 72 h 
which therefore muſt be equal ro Square AN, and | g * 
- B 
conſequently the Line A N = 2 z i. e. to half che * 5 
Latus Tranſverſum. \ / 
Wherefore, if you have the Axes in an Ellipſis, . — 
tis eaſy to find the Foci; for you need only open | 4 
the Compaſſes to the Diſtance DC, and ſetting one D 
Foot in A, croſs the Tranſverſe Diameter in the Points Ye 
N and N, p The _ of which depends on the Confideratin * 
of the Rectangled Triangles IT KN and IX char 
COROLLARY III. where the Sides being given, che Hyporhenutes ae . in 1 
; eaſily had, E fron 
Since by Cor, 1, Prop, 5 the Rectangle DNE| For if (as in Cor. 4. Prop. 2.) you call CN=n, 11 
was proved equal to . , which, by Cor. prece- | then will m be SO — 690 1 and INCI _ 
: 3 4 | 
ding, = AC , tis plain Rectangle D NE = AC + CN=340b— ebm; but In wil be = BY find 
Squate. Cn—CI=m—TZb+4+Eeb. 3 F E 1 
Wherefore the Square of IN = to 0b b — 0? 3 
COROLLARY IV. + ecbb +obm — 2cb m + mm; andthe I — 
| N —oebb eeb b —001+ i 
The Square of C E (= half the Tranſverſe Dia- _ b 2 . * * n f = 
meter): Is to the Square of A C half the Diameter Now if to each of theſe Squares you add the e mr 
ſecunda ; ; As Latus Tranſverſum : To Latus Rectum, Square of IX, which (by Cor, 6. of the precede) wag 
For Y ue reed rr ebdrevd bas 244 = ebb SED foun 
0 00 = and 
. od 0884 -- .-446-, Sum will be KN Square (or the Square of he tio 
53 & TY Bobs Laus Tranſver- Hypothenuſe) which is = *0 0 6b — 0 6m A 2:4" i 
ſum, Latus Rectum. + mm — . 
0 00 
COROLLARY V. And Square Kn = % 0b 6 — 0 bm A 2 
Alſo fince c E Square: AC Square :: 0b : + mm e E2 
*©*, char is, by this Prop. As Rectargle D TE : And conſequently extrating the Roors of thi 
b Equations (which is very eaſy) you will have A' 
Square IK. Therefore Square C E: Square AC : : 3 1 f 
Rectangle DIE: Square IK; that is alſo (by | = 10b -þ m— , and XA = 
Cor. 3.) As Square C E: Rectangle DN E:: Rect- N 


angle DIE : Square IX 1 


0 


Which 


r. = A 


— 2 Jah wy 


" REL £ 


E LL 


Which two added together, are manifeſtly equal 
to ob the Tranſverſe Diameter. Q. E. D 


COROLLARY I. 


From whence ariſes the Reaſon of the Ordinary 


J ibe Ovals or El- 
ua uſed by Gardeners, ©c. to deſcribe 
1101 by two Pins in the Tranſverſe Diameter at N 


and , and a String mov d about them by another Pin, 


15 F; for by this Means the Point F will always be 


in the Elipfis z and fince a Circle is deſcribed by a 
* String moving round one Pin placed in the Center, 


"is plain a Circle is an E/lspſis, whoſe Foci are co- 


incident. 


COROLLARY II. 


Hence allo tis eaſy to deſcribe an Ellipfis on a 
Plane Geomerrically, by only Scale and Compaſs : For 


] Sf 


having drawn the Axi Tranſverſus D E, and in it 
taken the Foci » and N; at a Diſtance, not more 
chan half the Tranſverſe Axis, with the Compaſſes 
in N ſtrike an Ark, as f, and ſet the ſame Diſtance 
from E to G. 

Then opening the Compaſſes to the remaining Di- 
ſtance G D, with one Foot in » croſs the Ark J, and 
that Point will bein the Ellzpfis : And thus you may 
find as many Points as you pleaſe with all Readineſs 
imaginable. 

ELLIPTICAL Compaſſes, is an Inſtrument made 
in Braſs, ro draw at one Revolution of the Index, 
any Ellipſis or Oval. 

ELLIPTICAL Dyal, is an Inſtrument made com- 
monly of Braſs, with a Joint to fold together, and 
the Gnomons to fall flat, commodiouſly contrived 
ro rake little room in the Pocket. By it may be 
found the true Meridian, Hour of the Day, Riſing 


and Setting of the Sun, with ſeveral other Propo- | 
ſitions of the Globe, 


| ELLIPTICAL Space, is the Area contained 
within the Curve of the 117 J. | 
The Elliptical Space d a eb: Is roa Circle deſcri- 
bed on the Tranſverſe Axe de:: As the Conjugate 
Diameter, or Ax# Refus ab : Is to the Tranſverſe 
Axe de. 


Draw fo, gn perpendicular to Ce. 


Then will fo: e:: gn: gc. 
And therefore Fo: gn AL, 12 
22 46 T 06; 

224 2 . 


But this Proportion of fo: gu :: ab: de will be 
true, wherever the Perpendiculars fo and gn are 
drawn; that is, of all the Indiviſible of the outer 
Circle and Ellipfis : Wherefore the Plain Spaces 
made our of them, muſt, in the whole, be in the 
ſame Proportion to one another: Thar is, the Ellip- 
fis ro the Circle, is as the Conjugate ab, to the 
Tranſverſe Diameter dc, Q. E. D. : 


COROLLARY I. 


Wherefore the Quadrature of the 2 will be 


had. when that of the Circle is found, and vice 
verſa. | 


CORLLARY Il, 


The 2 is a mean Proportional between the 
greater and leſſer Circle; For a Circle, or any ſi- 
milar Figure on ab : Will be to one of the ſame 
Kind on de:: As ab: To a third Proportional; 3. e. 
As the Ellipſis : Is to the greater Circle 2 80 
the leſſer Circle: To it, vi. as ab to de. 
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Let BE0, BC= x FCS, D 
AGE 6 


B E che Tranſverſe Ax, H che Center, FA the 
Tangent, FC, OD Ordiuartes. 


CD is ſuppoſed indefinitely ſmall, 


AC7: ECT :: AD: GD, 

But GDT7 = ODY, 

Wherefore ACT : FC7 :: ADT : ODT. | 
Bur FC7:ODT7 :: ECxBC: ED x B D, By the Curve's Property. 


Therefore AC7: ADT7 :: EC f B C — BD, By Equality of Proportion. 
[1 [| 


By Similar Triangles, 
Becauſe CD is indefinitely ſmall, 


OI — 8 1 1 td — __ 2 _ 


e 2 Tn bn :: & — & : 42 — | ; 
+ ſu 2w4— = > The laſt Step in Symbols. 


Wherefore : qu — 2 xt* — n* 2 2tn ** By forming an Equation, and caſting off the Term 


— 2tnx* + n*qx , common on borh Sides. 
1 2 2 41 — 

Therefore L 7 2K f Z 20g x We, By dividing all by . 
— ndqax n 

And conſequently * — 2K = 2t 94 — 
2 x? 

Wherefore & 5 — 2Xt = 2qX — 2x x 


20 XK — 2XX | 
„ 


* Caſting off n, or putting a = e. 
By dividing all by e. 


By dividing by 7 — 2x. 


and therefore £2 — —: 
Al q i 


* 
* 
** "I * LS 4 4 OY - —_ 


PROPOSITION. 1 


I ſay, AC: CE :: BC: CH: 


2 . 2 — 2X - + 1g —2Xx 
Wherefore e: q - & :: K: 


{ [| [ [ 
COR i +{ HIP © *WE * - WE oy up 


By the laſt Equation reſolv d into an Analogy. 
By dividing the ſecond and fourth Term by 2. 
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renne I 
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1 I iy, HC: HB :: HB: H 


2 


„:: 


124 — K* 22 
2 


| Wherefore 7- — x 2 x 221721: 


And therefore 2 — * 2 —-x:: 


By the laſt Step of the laſt Propofirior. 
By Subſtituting the Value of . 


By Compounding. 


i 27 * — 2 xXx 
. 
Lees : 1 — By caſting off Contradictories 
Thau is, n 71 y caſting 8. 
| [ [| 
Or fx: * — —— By expreſſing the laſt Term in wo Parts 
8 2 7— 2 * q—2X y exp 8 . , 
| q* q x 

r de GP 

f ; | F By compounding the two laſt Terms. 

7 q Xx 2 * 
font ten — — 
" q—2x q-— 2X . 
Thar is, 7 — Kk: :: — 1 

75 * 1 n 4 Caſting off Contradictories. 

q=—2X 
— * ; 
But J — * 5 5 2 : — — *: 1 By a Step before. 
1 7 3 : 
Wheretore * n 721 By Equality of Proportion 
ns 7 q 5 h 

And conſequently, - e TT —ax By Dividing the two laſt Terms by 2. 


HC. FD: 2 HA 


Sir 7 Newton, Prop, XI. Prob. 6. of Princip. Philoſoph. Mathemat. demonſtrares, That if any Body re- 


ve! cound another in an Ellipfis, the Centripetal Force or Gravity of it will be in a Duplicate Ratio, or 
35 the Square of irs Diſtance from rhe Umbelicys or Focis. 


ELMINTHES, or Helminthes, are little Worms 


E bred in the Guts; eſpecially that called Refum, or 
the Lowermoſt, the Strait or Great Gut. 


ELOD ES, or Helodes, a ſort of Feaver accompa- 


E nied with a violent and perpetual Sweating. 


ELONGATION, in Aſtronomy, ſignifies the Re- 


moval of a Planet to the furtheſt Diſtance it can be 
ftom the Sun, as it appears to an Eye placed on the 


& Earth ; but this is moſt commonly taken notice of in 
Venus and Mercury. 


The utmoſt Elongation of Venus can be but 43 
Degrees, and that of Mercury but of 30 Degrees; 


© which is the Reaſon this Planet is ſo rarely ſeen. 


ELONGATION, in Chyrurgery, is an imper- 


ect Luxation, occafioned by the ſtretching or leng- 
| ning of the Ligaments of any Joint. Blanchard. 


ELOPEMENT, is when a Married Woman de- 


E parts from her Husband and dwells with an Adulte- 
der; for which, without voluntary Reconcilement 
do the Husband, ſhe ſhall loſe her Dowry; nor ſhall 


the Husband in ſuch caſe be compelled to allow her 
any Alimony, 

ELYTHROIDES, or Vaginalis, is a ſecond pro- 
per Tunick which mediately involves the Teftes. 

EMANCIPATION, a Term in the Roman Law, 
ſignifying the ſetting free of a Son from the Subjecti- 
on of his Father; which was fo hard by the Roman 
Law, that (they ſay) before a Son could be releaſ- 
ed from ſuch Subjection, he ſhould he fold (imagi- 
narily) three times by his Natural Father to another 
Man; and this Perſon the Lawyers called Pater Fi- 
duciarius, a Father in Tiuſt : After this he was to 
be bought again by the Natural Father, and then on 
his manumitting of him he became Free, Now 
they called this imaginary Sale Mancipatio, and con- 
ſequently, the ſerring of any Perſon free from it, E- 
manci pation. Bloumt. 
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EMB | 


EMO 


EMBATTELED, or Crenelle, a Term in Heral- 
dry, when the Our-line of any Ordinary is of this 


Figure, 
which repreſents the Battlements of a Wall or Ca- 


{tle. | 
EMBLEMENTS (in Law) are the Profits of Lands 


which have been ſowed ; bur ſometimes it is taken | 


more largely, for any Profits that ariſe and grow na- 
turally from the Ground, as Graſs, Fruit, Hemp, 
cc. If the Tenant for Life ſow the Land, and at- 
terwards die, the Executor of the Tenant for Life 
ſhall have the Emblements, and nor he in Reverſion: 
Bur if Tenant for Years ſow the Lands, and before 
he hath reaped his Term expires, there the Leſſor, 
or he in Reverſion, ſhall have the Emblements. 

EMBOLISM, is the Exceſs of the Solar Tear a+ 
bove the Lunar, whereby the Lunations happen eve- 
ry ſubſequent Year, eleven Days ſooner than in the 
foregoing ; which, when they amount to thirty Days, 
make a new Month, called the Emboliſmical Luna- 
tion, or Emboliſmatical Month ; which muſt be add- 
ed, to make the common Lum ar Near equal to the Solar. 

EMBOLUS, is the Sucker of a Pump or Syringe; 
which, when the Pipe of the Syringe is cloſe ſtopt, 
can't be drawn up, but with the greateſt Difficulty ; 
and when forced up by main ſtrength, will, on be- 
ing let go, return again with great Violence. 

The Ariſtotelians attribute this Effect to the com- 
mon Notion of Nature's abhorrence of a Vacuum. 
Bur Mr. Boyle found, that in his exhauſted Recei- 
ver the Sucker would be eaſily drawn up, tho' the 
Orifice of the Pipe were cloſe ſtopt, as it would be 
when open in the common Air, From whence it 
leems plain, that the Difficulty of drawing back this 
Embelus or Sucker, when the End of the Syringe 1s 
ſtopt, ariſes from the Preſſure of the Atmoſphere 
on the external End of the Sucker ; which having 
at the other End no Counter-preſſure, nor Spring of 
the Air roballance ir, muſt preſs with all irs Weighr 
and keep down the Sucker ; bur when by pumping 
the Air out of the Receiver, this Preſſure, or its e- 
quivalent Spring of rhe Air is taken away, there 1s 
nothing to keep down the Sucker, and ſo it may be 
ealily drawn up. He found alſo, That when the 
Sucker could in vacuo thus eaſily be drawn back, 
yet on the Re- admiſſion of the Air it would be forc d 
in again, and raiſe along with it a conſiderable 
Weight, which was ſuſpended at the external End 
of the Sucker. Vid, Continuation of Phyſico, Mechan. 
Exp. Part 1. 

EMBRACEUR, or Embraſour, (in Law) is he 


that when a Matter is in Trial between Party and 


Parry, comes to the Bar with one of the Parties (ha- 


ving received ſome Reward ſo to do) and ſpeaks in 
the Cale, or privily labours the Jury, or ſtands there 
to over-look and ſurvey them, thereby ro put them 
in Fears and Doubt of the Matter, the Penalty 
whereof is 20 J. and Impriſonment at the Juſtice's 
Diſcretion, But Perſons learned in the Law may 
ſpeak in the Caſe of their Clients. 

E MBRASURE, in Architecture, is the Enlarge- 
ment made in the Walls, to give more Light and 
greater Convenience to the Windows and Doors of 
a Bui ding. 

EMBRASURES, in Fortification, are the Holes 
in a Paraper, through which the Cannons are poin- 
ted to Fire into the Moat or Field: They are ge- 
nerally 12 Foot diſtance from one another; every 
one of them being from 6 to 7 Foot wide without, 
and about 3 within; their Height above the Plat- 
form is 3 Foot on that Side toward the Town, and 


| 


a Foot and a halt on the other Side towarg h 
Field, that ſo the Muzzlelmay be ſunk on dn n 
and the Piece brought to ſhoot low. — 
EMBROCATION, (from &4&p:y3, Irrigati 
or Wetting) is a kind of Fomentation, wherein th 
tomenting Liquor is ler diſtil, drop by drop, or Ve : 
ſlowly, upon the part of the Body to be omen 
EMBRYO, is the Fætu in the Womb of the M 
ther, after its Members come to be diſtinctliy me 
EMBRYOTHLASTES, an Inſtrument with 
which Chyrurgeons break the Bones of a dead 


Child, that it may be the more eaſily taken out of 
che Womb. 
EMBRYOTOMY, 
of an Embryo or Fetus, 
EMBRYULCUS, an Iron Hook with which 
Chyrurgeons pull a dead Fetus out of the Mother, 


omb. 
EMERGENT, the ſame with Emerſion, 
EMERSION, in Aſtronomy, is the Time when 
any Planet that is eclipſed begins to emerge or getou 
of the Shadow of the eclipſing Body. When a 
Body alſo, lighter in Specie than Water, be : 
thruſt violently down into it, riſes again, tis ſaid u 
emerge out of the Water; and this is the moſt pro 
per Signification of the Word. | 
EMETICK, or Vomative Medicines, ate tho 
which with their pungent Particles contract the E. 
bres of the Stomach upwards, and ſo eject at the 
Mouth whatſoever is offenſive to the Stomach, zi; 
the commonly received Notion. But Dr, Parcel n 
his Book of Vapours, p. 39. ſuppoſes that Vomitit 
is cauſed by Salts, which prick and corrode the 
Nerves of the Stomach, from whence the Spiris 
flow to the Brain in greater quantity; and either hj 
the Proximity of the Origin of thoſe Nerves, or by 
the Angle of Incidence, they are forced into the 
Nerves belonging to the Diaphragm, and the My 
(cles of the lower Belly; both which contractig 
themſelves, ſqueeze the Stomach into a leſs com- 
pals, and ſo make it eject its Contents: And tho 
{ome part of the Matter may go downwards by the 
Pylorus, yet the far greater Quantity muſt go 1. 
wards, becauſe when the Diaphragm is contracted, 
it forces down the Liver, and makes it compreſs the 
Pylorus, and hinder any thing from paſſing out tha 
way; and this Account he confirms by the Exper 
ments of Dr. Chirac, an eminent Anatomiſt at Mont 
pellier in France, and of his own made upon Dog, 
above twenty times: And how he ſolves the Diff 
culry of the Muſcles of the Diaphragm, and of the 
Abdomen contracting themſelves both at the ſam! 
time, when they are really Antagoniſts to one and- 
ther, you will fee in his Book, p. 43. 
EMETICE Tartar, is only om or Chryſtaldt 
Tartar powder'd & mix'd with a quarter part ofC- 
cus Metallorum, and then the Mixture is boiled ina 
earthen Pan in a ſufficient quantity of Water, for 
about 8 or Hours: It muſt be ſtirred about cor 
tinually, and new Water put in as the Former ball 
away. The hot Liquor at laſt is ſtrained thront 
a woollen Cloth, and then about half of it is gent) 
evaporated ; the reſt is let to cool; and it 
ſhoor into Chryſtals. Tis a fine, gentle, yet ce 
tain Vomative. The Doſe from 3 or 4 Grains 
10 Or 12. 
EMMENAGOGUES, are Medicines which 
excite the Menſes. * 
EMMOIION, is a Liquid Medicine which 
injected into Ulcers, | 
EMOLLIENTIA , ſoftning things, ate ſuch 
with a moderate Heat and Moiſture diſſolve thok 
Parts which before cohered vote; diſſipating 1 
make them looſe ard fofr EMI 


the Anatomical Diſſection 


Aule ot Roll of Paper by the Sheriff, which he hath 


onom induciarum, 


L Game with Talus in Fortification ; which ſee, 


totally to be flighred, nor that Practice of this Arr, 
which is built on Experience, to be condemn ; | 
bur only the daring Attempꝑts of ſuch ignorant Pre- 
tenders as are no way qualify d to judge of the 
Symproms of a Diſeaſe, nor the peculiar Circum- 
ſtances of their Patient's Temper and Stare of Body. 


any thing is ſpoken with great Earneſtneſs and E- 
motion of Mind, we ſay, twas ſpoken very Em- 
phatically, or with a great Emphaſis. 


EMP 


— — — 


EO EMT, according to our Learned Dr. 
G * outmoſt Part of the Flower of a Plant 

1 mpaſſing the Foliation of the Attire : Tis 
5 el of the three general Parts of all Plants, 
. ys the Cortical, and the Lignous Bodies, each 
Empaler being (whether conſiſting of one or more 
Pieces) as another Leaf, and is deſigned to be . 
Guard and a Band to the Flower where it is wea 
and tender; and therefore ſuch Plants as have 
Flowers with a firm and ſtrong Baſis, as Tulips, 
Sc. have no Empalement, nor need any. 
EMPANEL, in Law, fignifies the Writing and 
Entring the Names of a Jury into a Parchment Sche- 


ſummon d to appear for the Performance of ſuch 
pnblick Service as Juriesare imploy d in. 

EMPARLANCE, in Common Law, ſignifies a 
Deſire or Petition in Court ot a Day, to pauſe what 
is beſt to do: And tis called by the Civilians Peti- 


EMPASMA, the ſame with Catapaſma. 
EMPATTEMENT, according to ſome, is the 


EMPERICKS, are the ſame with Mountebanks, 
or bold ignorant Pretenders to the Practice of Phy- 
ſick. However Empirical Medicines, as ſome are 
pleaſed to call the very beſt in uſe, are by no means 


E 4PHATICAL, is uſed in two Senſes ; when 


Tis uſed alſo 
by the old Natural Philoſophers for thoſe Apparent 
Colours (as they would call them) which are of- 
ten ſeen in Clouds before the Riſing, or after the 
Setting of the Sun, or thoſe in the Rain- bow, &c. 
And theſe, becauſe they are nor permanent or laſt- 
ing, they will not allow to be true Colours: But 
fince theſe Emphatical Colours are Light, modified 
chiefly by Refraction, and with a Concurrence of 
Reflections, and ſome other accidental Variat,ons ; 
and being the proper Objects of Sight, and capa- 
ble as truly to affect it as other permanent Colours 
are, there is no reaſon for excluding them from the 
number of true and genuine Colours, ſince all o- 
ther Colours are only Modifications of Light as 
theſe are. 

EMPHRATICK, the ſame with Emplattomena, 
or Emplaſticks, 

EMPHRAXIS, isan Obſtruction in any Parr, 

EMPHYSEMA, is an Inflammation or a windy 


chard. 

EMPHYTON Thermon, or Calor Innatus, is the 
innate Heat, or Heat firſt ſuppoſed to be produc'd' 
in the Fetus from the Parent's Semen, which after- 
wards, when Reſpiration is begun, and the Fetus 
ſubſiſts of it ſe!f, decays forſooth, by Degrees. Ma- 
ny Philoſophers and Phyſicians call this Hear an in- 
nate or native Spirit, and ſay that it conſiſts of three 
Parts of a primogenial Moiſture, an innate Spirit and 
Heat, Whence Fernelius defines innate Heat to be 
a primogenial Moiſture every way qualified with an 
innate Spirit and Heat. Blanchard. " 

EMPIRICAL Medicine, now-a-days called 
Quackivg, is a practiſing Phyfick, without enquiring 
either into the Nature of the Diſeaſe, or of the Me. 


ſwelling or blowing up any Part of the Body, Blan- | 


| 
| 


aicines employed to cure them; bur depending ſole- 


| 


ly on the Authority of experienc'd Medicines, which 
are uſually apply'd roo univerſally, in all Caſes and 
Circumſtances alike, Acron Agrigentinus was the 
firſt Author of ir, who neglecting the Reaſons of 
things, contented himſelf with bare Experience. 

Quacks firſt flouriſhed amongſt the Egyptians ; 
from this Trade came Mountebanks ; and thoſe that 
now practice Phyſick after this bold and heedleſs 
rate, are called Empericks. 

EMPLASTRUM, a Plaiſter, as a Medicine ap- 
plied outwardly to the Skin, ſpread upon Linnen 
or Leather: Ir is commonly made of Oils, or of 
thoſe things which are of a like Conſiſtence with 
Oil; as Swine's-greaſe, Butter, ſlimy, viſcous Ex- 
tractions from Gums, Roots, Sc. Allo of Powder 
and Wax, or theſe thingr which are of a like Con- 


ſiſtence with Wax, as Roſin, Pitch, Gum, Sc. The 


Maſs whereof being yet hot, is formed into a Cy- 
lindrical Figure. Blanchard. 
EMPLASTICES, are Salves which ſo 
EMPLAT TOMENA, I conſtipate and ſhur up 
the Pores of the Body, that Sulphurous Vapours 
cannot paſs. Blanchard. ax | 
EMPNEUMATOSIS, is an alternate Dilatation 
of the Thorax, whereby the external Air is conti- 


nually breathed in, and by the Wind- pipe and the 


Lungs, is communicated to the Blood to accend it. 
Blanchard. 


EMPORIUM, is often uſed for the common Sen- 


ſory in the Brain. 


EMPROSTHOTONUS, is a continual Con- 
traction of the Muſcles of the Neck towards the 
Fore-parts, Blanchard: 

EMPYEMA, properly ſo called, is a Collection 
of purulent Matter in the Cavity of the Thorax; 
bur largely taken, fignifies the ſame in the Abdomen 
too. Blanchard. 

EMPREUMA TA, are little Feaveriſn Remains 
after a Criſit; alſo that thick viſcous Matter which 
ſubſides to the Bottom in diſtilled Waters. Empy- 
reuma ſigniſies alſo that Taſte and Smell of the Fire 
which in Diſtallations affects ſome Oils, Spirits and 
Waters, by reaſon of their being drawn off by too 
great a Degree of Heat. | 

EMRODS : See Hemorrhoids. 

EMULGENT Veffls, are the two large Arte- 
ries and Veins which ſpring, the Former from the 
deſcending Trunk of the Aorta or great Artery, the 
Latter from the Vena Cava. They are both inſerted 
into the Kidneys, and the Emulgent Arteries carry 
the Blood (with the Serum) to them, and the Emul- 
gent Veins bring it back again after the Serum is ſepa 
rated from it by the Kidneys. 

EMULSION, is a Liquid Medicine to be taken 
inwardly, of the Form and Colour of Milk, whence 
comes its Name (Quaſi Lacmentiens.) 

EMUNCTORIES, are the Cavities into which 
the Excrements of an Animal Body are empried, as 
the pituitous Humour of the Brain, into the No- 
ſtrils; the yellow thickiſh Humour, which we call 
Ear- wax, into the Ears; the Excrements, into the 
Bowels; the Urine, into the Bladder, Se. 

ENE MON, is a Medicine which ſtops the 
Blood, or which, by binding, cooling or drying, 
cloſes the Paſſages of the Veſſels which were open 
ſtops or diminiſhes the Fluidity and violent Motion 
of rhe Blood. Blanchard, 


ENAOREMA, is that Craſs Subſtance which is 
ſuſpended in the Middle of the Urines, call'd the 
Hypoſt aſi: Urine. Blanchard. 18 

ENALLAGE, a Figure in Grammar, whereby 
rhere is a Change either of a Pronoun, as when a 
Poſſeſſive is put for a Relative, as Suus for Ejus ; 

or 
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EMBATTELED, or Crenelle, a Term in Heral- 
dry, when the Out-line of any Ordinary is of this 


Figure, 


which repreſents the Battlements of a Wall or Ca- 
{tle. 

EMBLEMENT'S (in Law) are the Profits of Lands 
which have been ſowed ; bur ſometimes it is taken 
more largely, for any Profits that ariſe and grow na- 
rurally from the Ground, as Gratis, Fruit, Hemp, 
cc. If the Tenant for Life ſow the Land, and at- 
terwards die, the Executor of the Tenant for Life 
ſhall have the Emblements, and not he in Reverſion : 
But if Tenant for Years ſow the Lands, and before 
he hath reaped his Term expires, there the Leſſor, 
or he in Reverſion, ſhal! have the Emblements, 

EMBOLISM, is the Exceſs of the Solar Tear a- 
bove the Lunar, whereby the Lunations happen eve- 
ry ſublequent Year, eleven Days ſooner than in the 
toregoing ; which, when they amount to thirty Days, 
make a new Month, called the Emboliſmical Luna- 
tion, or Emboliſmatical Month; which mult be add- 
ed, to make the common Lunar Tear equal to the Solar. 

EMBOLUS, is the Sucker ofa Pump or Syringe ; 
which, when the Pipe of the Syringe 1s clole ſtopr, 
can't be drawn up, but with the greateſt Difficulty 
and when forced up by main ſtrength, will, on be- 
ing let go, return again with great Violence, 

The Ariſtotelians attribute this Effect ro the com- 
mon Notion of Nature's abhorrence of a Vacuum. 
Bur Mr. Boyle found, that in his exhauſted Recei- 
ver the Sucker would be eaſily drawn up, tho' the 
Orifice of the Pipe were cloſe ſtopt, as it would be 
when open in the common Air, From whence it 
eems plain, that the Difficulty of drawing back this 
Embolus or Sucker, when the End of the Syringe is 
ſtopt, ariſes from the Preſſure of the Atmoſphere 
on the external End of the Sucker ; which having 
ar the other End no Counter-preſſure, nor Spring of 
the Air to ballance ir, muſt preſs with all its Weight 
and keep down the Sucker; but when by pumping 


the Air out of the Receiver, this Preſſure, or its e- 


quivalent Spring of the Air is taken away, there is 
nothing to keep down the Sucker, and fo it may be 
eaſily drawn up. He found alſo, That when the 
Sucker could in vacuo thus ealily be drawn back, 
yet on the Re- admiſſion of the Air it would be forc'd 
in again, and raite along with it a conſiderable 
Weight, which was ſuſpended at the external End 
of the Sucker. Vid. Continuation of Phyſico. Mechan. 
Exp. Part 1. 

EMBRACEUR, or Embraſour, (in Law) is he 
that when a Matter 1s in Trial between Party and 
Party, comes to the Bar with one of the Parties (ha- 
ving received fome Reward fo ro do) and ſpeaks in 
the Cale, or privily labours the Jury, or ſtands there 
to over-look and lurvey them, thereby to put them 
in Fears and Doubt of the Matter, the Penalty 
whercof is 20 J. and Impriſonment at the Juſtice's 
Diſcretion. But Perions learned in the ] aw may 
ſpeak in the Cale of their Clients. 

E MBRASURE, in Architecture, is the Enlarge- 
ment made in the Walls, ro give more Light and 
greater Convenience to the Windows and Doors of 
a Bui ding. 

IL MBRASURES, in Fortification, are the Holes 
i a Parapet, through which the Cannons are poin- 
ted 10 Fire into the Moat or Field: They are ge- 
nerally 12 Foot diſtance from one another; every 
one of them being from 6 to 7 Foot wide without, 
and abour 3 within; their Height above the Plat- 
atm is 3 Foot on that Side toward the Town, and 


Parts which before cohered !ote ; diſipauing 
make them looſe ard fot” 


a Foot and a half on the other Side towarg th 
Field, that ſo the Muzzlelmay be tunk on occaſi : 
and the Piece brought to thoor low. * 
E MBROCATION, (tron: &&p:y3, Irripat; 
or Wetting) is a kind of Fomentation, wherein th? 
fomenting Liquor is ler diitil, drop by drop, or ye. 
ſlowly, upon the part of the Body to be fomented 
EMBRYO, is the Fru in the Womb of the Mo. 
ther, afterits Members come to be diſtinctly forms 
EMBRYOTHLASTES, an Inſtrument wit 
which Chyrurgeons break the Bones of a dead 
Child, that it may be the more eafily taken out of 
the Womb. 
EMBRYOTOMY, the Anatomical Diſſecti 
of an Embryo or Fats, ; 
EMBRYULCUS, an Iron Hook with whic, 
> <> pull a dead Fxtus out of the Mother; 
omb. 
EMERGENT, the ſame with Emerſicy, 
EMERS!ON, in Aſtronomy, is the Time when 
any Planet that is eclipſed begins to emerge or geton 
of the Shadow of the eclipſing Body. When any 
Body alſo, lighter in Specie than Water, being 
thruft violently down into it, riſes again, tis {aid 
_— out of the Water ; and this is the mot pro. 
per Signification of the Word. 
EMETICK, or Vomative Medicines, are tho 


which with their pungent Particles contract the f. total 
bres of the Stomach upwards, and fo eject a: be whic 
Mouth wharſoever is offenſive to the Stomach, 1;i; but © 
the commonly received Notion. But Dr, Parcel n tende 
his Book of Vapours, p. 39. ſuppoſes that Vomiting . Sym 
is cauſed by Salts, which prick and corrode e: ſtanc 
Nerves of the Stomach, from whence the Spin E 
flow to the Brain in greater quantity; and either) ME 2"Y * 
the Proximity of the Origin of thoſe Nerves, or by wotic 
the Angle of Incidence, they are forced into te Mi P 
Nerves belonging to the Diaphragm, and the Mu RG OY th 
(cles of the Jower Belly; both which contrattinn WE Color 
themſelves, ſqueeze the Stomach into a leſs c. ten ſe 
pals, and ſo make it eject its Contents: And thy WK Serrin 
{ome part of the Matter may go downwards by te And 1 
Pylorus, yet the far greater Quantity muſt go ur- 3 
wards, becauſe when the Diaphragm is contracted _— 
it forces down the Liver, and makes it compreſs the = | 
Pylorus, and hinder any thing from paſſing out tha 1 q f 
way; and this Account he confirms by the Expert bl 
ments of Dr. Chirac, an eminent Anatomiſt at Ma- 0 8 
pellier in France, and of his own made upon Dog wid 
above twenty times: And how he ſolves the Diff "+ 
culry of the Muſcles of the Diaphragm, and of tt . 
Abdomen contracting themſelves both at the lam EM 
time, when they are really Antagoniſts to one ano: 1 
ther, you will ſee in his Book, p. 43. N EM 
EMETICK Tartar, is only Cream or Chryſtalo EM 
Tartar powder'd & mix d with a quarter part of C'» WF cn. 
cus Metallorum, and then the Mixture is boiled ina 
earthen Pan in a ſufficient quantity of Water, # EM 
about 8 or 9 Hours: It muſt be ſtirred about co e 
tinually, and new Water put in as the Former boil in the 
away. The hot Liquor at laſt is ſtrained throug wards 
a woollen Cloth, and then about half of it 15 gent ſubſiſte 
evaporated; the reſt 1s let to cool; and it & ny Phi 
ſhoor into Chryſtals. Tis a fine, gentle, yet & nate or 
tain Vomative. The Doſe from 3 or 4 Grains! Parts « 
10 Or 12. J Heat. 
EMMENAGOGUES, are Medicines wk 0 ria 
excite the Menſes. i innate 
EMMOTION, is a Liquid Medicine which! EM. 
injected into Ulcers. 13 uach i; 
EMOLLIENTIA , ſoftning things, are 0 . either ; 
with a moderate Heat and Moiſture diſſolve e dicines 


others 
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FR EMT, according to our Learned Dr. 
Ranges "4 outmoſt Part of rhe Flower of a Plant 
compatling the Foliation of the Attire : Is 
f "ompounded of the three general Parts of all Plants, 
= Ns Skin, the Cortical, and the Lignous Bodies, each 
| Empaler being (Whether conſiſting of one or more 
| pieces) as another Leaf, and is deligned robe a 
Guard and a Band to the Flower where it is weak 
end tender; and therefore ſuch Plants as have 
Flowers with a firm and ftrong Baſis, as Tulips, 
Sc. have no Empalement, nor need any. 
© © EMPANEL, in Law, fignifies the Writing and 
Fntring the Names of a Jury into a Parchment Sche- 
Aule ot Roll of Paper by the Sheriff, which he hath 
fſummon d ro appear for the Performance of ſuch 
. pnblick Service as Juriesare imployd in. | 
EZ * EMPARLANCE, in Common Law, ſignifies a 
> Deſire or Petition in Court ot a Day, to pauſe what 
zs beſt to do: And tis called by the Civilians Peri- 
bnom induciarum, 
EMPASMA, the ſame with Catapaſma. 
EMPATTEMENT, according to ſome, is the 
Game with Talus in Fortification ; which ſee, 
EMPERICKS, are the ſame with Mountebanks, 
or bold ignorant Pretenders to the Practice of Phy- 
ſick. However Empirical Medicines, as ſome are 
pleaſed to call the very beſt in uſe, are by no means 
E totally to be lighted, nor that Practice of this Art, 
EF which is built on Experience, to be condemn'd ; 
but only the daring Artemprs of ſuch ignorant Pre- 
tenders as are no way qualify'd ro judge of the 
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1 Symptoms of a Diſeaſe, nor the peculiar Circum- 
'> WE {ances of their Patient's Temper and State of Body. 
" WE E KAPHATICAL, is uſed in two Senſes ; when 
10 any thing is ſpoken with great Earneſtneſs and E- 
J motion of Mind, we ſay, twas ſpoken very Em- 
Y | phatically, or with a great Emphaſis, Tis uſed alſo 
* by the old Natural Philoſophers for thoſe Apparent 
it Colours (as they would call them) which are of- 
den ſeen in Clouds before the Riſing, or after the 
„ WE Sctring of the Sun, or thoſe in the Rain-bow, c. 
bad theſe, becauſe they are nor permanent or laſt- 
a ing, they will not allow to be true Colours: But 
T E fince theſe Emphatical Colours are Light, modified 
, chiefly by Refraction, and with a Concurrence of 
= Reflections, and ſome other accidental Variat, ons; 
mn nd being the proper Objects of Sight, and capa- 
dee as truly to affect it as other permanent Colours 
m are, there is no reaſon for excluding them from the 
rumber of true and genuine Colours, ſince all o- 
1 ther Colours are only Modifications of Light as 


| theſe are. 


| EMPHRATICK, the ſame with Emplattomena, 
or Emplaſtichs. 
{ EMPHRAXIS, is an Obſtruction in any Part. 


ly on the Authority of experienc'd Medicines, which 

are uſually apply'd roo univerſally, in all Caſes and 
Circumſtances alike, Acron Agrigentinus was the 
firſt Author of ir, who neglecting the Reaſons of 
things, contented himſelf with bare Experience. 

Quacks firſt flouriſhed amongſt the Egyptians ; 
from this Trade came Mountebanks ; and thoſe that 
now practice Phyſick after this bold and heedleſs 
rate, are called Empericks. 

EMPLASTRUM, a Plaiſter, as a Medicine ap- 
plied outwardly to the Skin, ſpread upon Linnen 
or Leather: Ir is commonly made of Oils, or of 
thoſe things which are of a like Conſiſtence with 
Oil; as Swine's-greaſe, Butter, ſlimy, viſcous Ex- 
tractions from Gums, Roots, Sc. Allo of Powder 
and Wax, or theſe thingr which are of a like Con- 


fiſtence with Wax, as Roſin, Pitch, Gum, Sc. The 


Maſs whereof being yet hot, is formed into a Cy- 
lindrical Figure. Blanchard, 

EMPLASTICKS, are Salves which ſo 

EMPLATTOMENA, conſtipate and ſhut up 
the Pores of the Body, that Sulphurous Vapours 
cannot paſs. Blanchard. 

EMPNEUMATOSIS, is an alternate Dilatation 
of the Thorax, whereby the external Ait is conti- 
nually breathed in, and by the Wind- pipe and the 

Lungs, is communicated to the Blood to accend ir. 

Blanchard. 

, EMPORIUM, is often uſed for the common Sen- 
ſory inthe Brain, 

EMPROSTHOTONUS, is a continual Con- 
traction of the Muſcles of the Neck towards the 
Fore-parts, Blanchard: 

EMPYEMA, properly ſo called, is a Collection 
of purulent Matter in the Cavity of the Thorax; 
bur largely taken, ſignifies the ſame in the Abdomen 
too. Blanchard. 

EMPREUMATA, are little Feaveriſh Remains 
afrer a Criſis ; alſo that thick viſcous Matter which 
ſubſides to the Bottom in diſtilled Waters. Em 5 
reuma ſignifies alſo that Taſte and Smell of the Fire 
which in Diſtallations affects ſome Oils, Spirits and 
Waters, by reaſon of their being drawn off by too 
great a Degree of Heat. 

EMRO DS: See Hemorrhoids. 

EMULGENT Veſſels, are the two large Arte- 
ries and Veins which ſpring, the Former from the 
deſcending Trunk of the Aorta or great Artery, the 
Latter from the Vena Cava. They are both inſerted 
into the Kidneys, and the Emulgent Arteries carry 
the Blood (with the Serum) to them, and the Emul- 
gent Veins bring it back again after the Serum is ſepa - 
rated from it by the Kidneys. 

EMULSION, is a Liquid Medicine to be taken 

inwardly, of the Form and Colour of Milk, whence 
comes its Name (Quaſi Lacmentiens.) 
\ EMUNCTORIES, are the Cavities into which 
the Excrements of an Animal Body are emptied, as 
the pituitous Humour of the Brain, into the No- 
ſtrils; the yellow thickiſh Humour, which we call 
Ear-wax, into the Ears; the Excrements, into the 
Bowels; the Urine, into the Bladder, Sc. 

ENE MON, is a Medicine which ſtops the 
Blood, or which, by binding, cooling or drying, 
cloſes the Paſſages of the Veſſels which were open; 
ſtops or diminiſhes the Fluidity and violent Motion 
of rhe Blood. Blanchard. 

ENAOREMA, is that Craſs Subſtance which is 
ſuſpended in the Middle of the Urines, call'd the 
Hypoſtaſis Urine. Blanchard. 

ENALLAGE, a Figure in Grammar, whereby 
there is a Change either of a Pronoun, as when a 


ad Bl EMPHYSEMA, is an Inflammation or a windy 
| rl or blowing up any Part of the Body, Blan- 
| chard, | 
' a EMPHYTON Thermon, or Calor Innatus, is the 
et innate Hear, or Heat firſt ſuppoſed to be produc'd 
, in the Fetus from the Parent's Semen, which after- 
uy wards, when Reſpiration is begun, and the Fxtu- 
wor! ſubſiſts of it ſe!f, decays forſooth, by Degrees. Ma- 
* ny Philoſophers and Phyſicians call this Hear an in- 
** nate or native Spirit, and lay that it conſiſts of three 
a8 Parts of a primogenial Moiſture, an innate Spirit and 
1 Heat. Whence Fernelius defines innate Heat to be 
ve a pramogemal Moiſture every way qualified with an 
115 nate Spirit and Heat. Blanchard. 
25 EMPIRICAL Medicine, now-a-days called 
1 Qucking, is a practiſing Phyfick, without enquiring 
* either into the Nature of the Diſeaſe, or of the Me. 
bes dicines employed to cure them; bur depending ſole· 


Poſſeſſive is pur for a Relative, as Su¹ for Eyjus ; 
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or of a Verb, when one Mod or Tenſe is put for a- 
nother, Ec, | 

ENALURON, the Term in Heraldry for a Bor- 
dure charged with Martlets, or any kind of Birds: 
Thus they ſay, he beareth Argent, a Bordure A- 
zure, charged with an Enaluron of Martlets ; mean- 
ing, that there are Marlets all round the Bordure. 

ENARTHROSIS, is (in Anatomy) a kind of 
ſointing, when the Cavity that receives it is deep, 
and the Head of the Bone that is inſerted is oblong, 
as may be ſeen in the Huckle- bone and its Cavity; 
in the principal Bone of that Part of the Foot which 
en, ſucceeds the Leg, with the Bone call d 
Cymbiforme, 

ENCATHIS; or Encanths, is the Caruncula La- 
crymalu; which ſee. 

ENCAUMA, or Epicauma, is a deep, hard, and 
cruſty Ulcer of the Eye. Blanchard. 

ENCEINTE, a French Term, in Fortification, 
ſignifying the whole Encloſure, Circumference, or 
Compaſs of a Fortified Place, whether compoſed of 
Baſtions or nor. 

ENCEPHALOS, is whatſoever is within the 
Compaſs of the Skull, as the Brain, the Cerebellum, 
the Medulla Oblongata, Gc. | 

ENCHARAXIS : See Scarificatio. 

ENCHEIRESIS Anatomica, is a Redinels in 
Diſſections, when an Anatomiſt ſhews the Parts of 
a Body dexrerouſly and expeditiouſly. 

ENCHYMONA, is an Afflux of the Blood, 
whereby the External Parts are render'd black and 
blue; as in the Scurvy, Blood-ſhor Eyes, Sc. Alſo 
an Afflux of the Blood by the Quickneſs and Sud- 
denneſs of its Motion, as inAnger and Joy. Blanchard. 

ENCHYTA, or Infundibulum, is an Inſtrument 
wherewith Liquids are inſtilled into the Eyes, No- 
ſtrils and Ears. 

ENCHYSMA, the ſame with C Her. 

ENCOpE, is an Inciſion of any Part, as in a 
Gangrene, Ge. 

ENCRANIUM, the ſame with Cerebellum. 

ENCROACH MEN, or Accroachment, in Com- 
mon Law, fignifies an unlawtul gaining upon the 
Right or Poſſeſſions of another. 

END for End: When a Cable, Hawſer or other 
Rope of a Ship is run clear off from the Block or 
Place it was wound about, they ſay at Sea, Tu run 
out End for End. . 

ENDECAGON, a plain Figure in Geometry, 
eleven Sides and Angles. 

ENDEIXIS, is an Indication of Diſeaſes, where- 
by is ſhewn what is ro be done: As for Example, | 
a Plethora, or too great fulneſs of Blood, indicates 
the opening of a Vein. Blanchard. 

ENDEMICAL, Eudimial, or Endemicus Diſeaſe, 
is what ſome call Morbus Vernaculus, & Communs ; 
thar is, a Diſeaſe which always infects a great ma- | 
ny in the ſame Country, proceeding from ſome | 
Cauſe peculiar to the Country;where it reigns : Such 
is rhe Carry to the Hollanders; intermitting Fe- 
vers to the Inhabitants of our Submarine and Mar- 
ſny Places, c. - 

ENDITEMENT, or Indi#ment, in Common 
Law, is the ſame with Accuſatio in the Civil Law, 
rho! in ſome Points it differs. It may be thus defin- 
ed: An Inditment is a Bill or Declaration made in 
Form of Law (for the Benefit of the Common- 
wealth) exhibired as an Accuſation of one for ſome 
Offence, either Criminal or Penal, unto Jurors, and 
by their Verdict found and preſented ro be true, be- 
fore an Officer, having Power to puniſh the ſame 
Offence. Ir is always at the Suit of the King, and 


ENG 


ts no way tied to the Proof thereof, upon any pen 
if it be not proved, except there appear Cons Natty 
ENDORSE, a Term in Heral- Ply 
dry, ſignify ing the Parr of a Pale; 
and ſome ſay it is not uſed bur E= 
when the Pale is between two of E== 
them; bur this Guillim finds fault —= 
with as too bold a Saying, — 
He beareth Or, an Endorſe = 
Gules. = 
ENDORSED, when tuo Lions are 


ant, and turning their Backs to each other 
bl 


be towards each other, they call it Combatant. 


ing of a Dower to a Woman; alſo the ſetting or { 
vering of a ſufficient Portion for a Vicar townrk 
his perpetual Maintenance when the Benefice ij 


propriated; and ſuch a Vicarage is called a Vice 


Endow d. 
ENDOWMENT de la plus belle part, is where, 
Man dying, ſeized of ſome Lands holden in Kright 


Service, and other ſome in Soccage, the Widows i 
ſped of her Dower, rather in the Soccage Lands; 
thoſe holden in Knight's Service, as being , * 


belle part, the fairer Part. 
ENEMA, the ſame with C/y/er. 


ENERGETICAL Bodies or Particles, are ſug 


as are eminently active, and which produce g. 


teſt Operations of various Natures, according u 


various Circumſtances and Motions of ſuch Bode 
or Particles. 


ENERGY, in a Medicinal Senſe, is an Apitaticn 


or Operation of the Animal Spirits and Blood, 
ENFANS Perdans, the ſame with Forlorn Hin 
an Army ; which ſee. 
ENFILADE, in Fortification, fgnifies a Situ, 


the whole Length of a Right Line, ſo chat it can 
ſcoured with the Cannon, and rendred almoſt Ds 
fenceleſs : Wherefore to 

ENFILE or Eafilade the Curtain or Rampar, i 
{weep the whole Length of it with the Cannon. 


rate a Man into a Society or Body-polirick, or 
make one a Free Deni ʒon. 

ENGINE, in the general, is any Mechanick l 
ſtrument 2 of Wheels, Screws or Pulle 
in order to lift, caſt, or ſuſtain any Weight, cc n 
produce any conſiderable Effect which cannot f 
eaſily be obtained by the bare Application of Mets 
Hands without ſuch help; ſuch as Warlike E. 
gines, Engines to raiſe Water, Cranes, &c. 

And here I think ir proper to give the Reader! 


Deſcription of two very uſeful Engines, which at 


the Invention of one oft our own Nation, Th 
Savery, Eſq; a Gentleman very skilful in all thiug 
of this Nature, and now Treaſurer to the Sick a 
Wounded Office. | 

The Firſt is an Engine to row Ships or Boats! 
Sea, Or ina River, when there is a ſtark Calm 
very little Wind, . | 

A Deſcription of this the Inventor publiſned 
the Year 1698, with his Anſwers ro the Object 
raiſed againſt it by Mr. Dummer and others! And 
the Thought is ſo Natural, and the Manner cf 
working ſo plain and eaſy, that tis an amazing th 
to one that there is no more uſe made of it. 

He firs a Wheel to the Drum- head of the Capi 
whoſe Teeth turn a Trundle-head ; rhrough vii 
is run an Iron Bar that reaches clear a-cr0's ® 
goes thipugh the Sides ot the Ship; and on its Fc 


Aiffers from an Accuſation in this, that the Preferrer 


withous Board, at a convenient Diſtance _ 
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on of Ground which diſcovers a Poſt according iſ 


ENFRANCHISE, to make Free, to incor» i 
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nip's ides, are faſtened two Drum-heads like 
— N.— Capſtain, in which are fitted, to take 
our at pleaſure, 6 or 8 Paddles ; and at the ourer- 
moſt Ends of the Paddles is faſtned an Iron Pin with 
an Head to it; by which Means, and by the help 
of a Cord, raking an half turn round about all thele 
Pins, both the Paddles may be ſwifted or ſtrand, 
and ſtrengthened lo, that they ſhall all work propor- 
rionably z and alſo rhe Paddles may with a Luft 
Tackle be the more handily and eaſily lifted in and 


out, in order to be fitted into or taken out of the 
7 


heads of the Bar: See the Figure annexed. 
Dy head if che Men will bur work, if there be 
enough of them, and the Paddles be made propor- 
tionably large, according to the number of the Men 
that can be brought to work at the Capſtan ; Ican- 
not ſee but that the Engine will give the Veſſel freſh- 
er Way than any Oars can do, work d by rhe lame, 
or a far grearer number of Hands, as the Expert- 
ments that have been tried do abundantly ſhew, ac- 
cording to the beſt Information I can ger of the Mat- 


re", 


The other Engine is for raiſing Water by the 
Force of Fire, in which he hath ſhewed as great In- 
genuity, Depth of Thought, and true Mechanick 
Skill, as ever diſcovered it ſelf in any Deſign of this 
Nature. | 


The Deſcription of thi Engine 1 as follows, 
(See the Figure.) 


A denotes two Furnaces, whoſe Fire-places are 
B,.1, 2, and their Funnel or Chimney C. 

In theſe two Furnaces are placed two Veſſels of 
Copper, which he calls Boylers, rhe one a larger, as 
L, the other a ſmaller, as D. 

Theſe Boylers have each a Gage Pipe, as & and 
N, of which G goes within eight Inches of the 
Bottom, bur N reaches only half way down the 
great Boyler. 

By theſe Pipes, before the Engine can work, you 
muſt firſt fill the ſmall Boyler quite full, and the 
great Boylerrwo Thirds full of Water: Then light 
the Fire at B 1, and make the Water in L boil, by 
which Means the Steamof it being quite confined, 
muſt needs be wonderfully compreſſed, and there- 
fore will, on the A of a Way for it to iſſue 


out (which is done by turning & the Handle of the 


Regulator from you) ruſh with a great Force thro' 
the Steam Pipe O, 1, into the Receiver P, 1, dri- 
ving all the Air before it, and forcing it up into the 
Force-Pipe through the Clack R, f, as you will 
perceive by the Noiſe and Ratling of che Clack. 
And when all the Air is thus driven out, the Re— 
ceiver P, 1, will be very much heated by the 
Steam: When you find that it is throughly empti- 
ed, and is grown very hot, as you may both ſee and 
tcel , then pull the Handle of the Reyularor to- 
wards you, by which Means you will ſtop the 
dtcam Pipe O, 1, ſo that no more Steam can yet 
come into it, but you will open it a Way into O, 2, 
and by that Means fill the Receiver P, 2 with the 
Steam, as the other was before. While this is do- 
ing ler ſome cold Water be poured on the Receiver 
P, 1, by which Means the Steam there being 
cooled, and condenſed, and contracted into a very 
lurle Room, and conſequently preſſing bur very little 
(if at all) on the Valve or Clack R, 1, at the Bot- 
tom of the Receiver P, 1. There is nothing there 
& counterballance the Preſſure of the Armoſphere 
on the Surface of the Water in the lower Part of 


| 
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ENG 
the Sucking-Pipe T; wherefore it will be preſſed 
up, and aſcend into, and fill the Receiver P, 1, dri- 
ving up before it, as it riſes, the Clack or Valve R, 3, 
which afterwards falling down again and ſhutring 
cloſe, hinders the Deſcent of the Water that Way. 

Then (the Receiver P, 2 being inthe mean time 
emptied of its Air) turn the Handle of the Regula- 
tor from you, and the Force of the Steam coming 
from the Boyler, will be all upon the Surface of the 
Water contained in the Receiver P, 1, where it 
gravitates or preſſes hard upon it, and ſtill encreaſes 
its Spring or Elaſticity till it comes to over-ballance, 
or exceed the Weight of the Water in rhe Recei- 
ver, which then it will neceſſarily drive up through 
the Paſſage Q, R, 1, Q, Q, into the Force-pipe 
S, and ar laſt diſcharge it out at the Top, as you 
ſee in the Figure, 

After the very ſame Manner, tho alternately, 15 
the Receiver P, 2 filled with and empried of Wa- 
ter; and by this Means a conſtant Steam is kept 
continually running out at the Top of rhe Force- 
pipe S, and ſo the Water is raiſed very eaſily from 
the Bottom of the Mine, Sc. to the Place where it is 
deſigned to be diſcharged. 

Only I ſhould add, That after the Engine begins 
to work, and the Water is riſen into and hath filled 
the Force- pipe 5, then it fills the little Ciſtern X, 
and by that Means feeds the Pipe TY, which he 
calls rhe Condenſing- pipe, becauſe Water is conveyed 
down from thence to cool the Receivers when 


* aw at 


them Suck (as tis uſually called) the Water out of 
the Well up into the Receiver. 

Alſo a little above that Ciſtern goes the Pipe E, 
which conveys Water from the Force- pipe into D 
the leſſer Boyler, which is there placed to repleniſh 
the greater Boyler L when the Water in ir begins 
to be almoſt conſumed, Now when there is need 
of doing this, turn the Cock E fo, that there can 
be no Communication between the Force. pipe 5, 
and the leſſer Boyler D ; and putting in a little Fire 
at B, 2, the Water there will grow preſently hot; 
and when ir boils, its own Steam, which hath no 
vent out, preſſing on its Surface, will force the Wa 
ter up the Pipe , through RK, into the great Boy- 
ler L, and fo long will it run till the Surface of the 
Water in the Boyler D, get to be as low as the Bot- 
rom of the Pipe H; and then the Steam and Wa- 
ter will run together, and by its Noiſe and ratling 
of the Clack J, will give him that works the En- 
gine ſufficient Aſſurance that D hath emptied and 
diſchatged ir ſelf into L, and carried in as much 
Water as is then neceſſary; after which, by turn- 
ing the Cock I again, you may let new cold Wa- 
ter our of $ into D the leſſer Boyler, as before: 
And thus will there be a conſtant Motion, and a 
continual Supply of the Engine without fear of De- 
cay or Diſorder, 

Alſo to know whether L want replentſhing o1 
nor, you need only turn the Cock N, and if Wa- 
ter come out, there is no need to repleniſh ; bur if 
Steam only come, you may conclude there is: And 
the like will the Cock G do in reference to the leſſer 
Boyler P, ſhewing when tis neceſſary ro ſupply 
that with freſh Water from S; fo that in working 
the Engine there is very little Skill or Labour requir- 
ed, it being only to be injured by either a ſtupid or 
wilful Neglect. | 

Of the Uſes and Application of this Engine, the 
Reader will find a full Account in the Inventor's 
Book called the Miner's Friend. 
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ENGTZOMA, is a Blow upon the Skull, where- 
with che Bone deſcends to the inner Membrane of 
the Brain, and preſſes upon it. Alſo an Inſtrument 
in ſuch like Cales. Blanchard. 

ENGONASIS Hercules, the Name given by A- 
ſtronomers to one of the Northern Conſtellations, 


containing abour 48 Stars. 
$ ENGONIOS, is the bending of the Arm or 


=_. 
ENGRAILED, a Term in Heraldry, when a 
Bordure, Ec, is formed by a Line of this Shape; 


$££& © & £4 © 


and the little Arches turn outward from the Center 
of the Eſcutcheon ; for if they turn the other way, 
tis called Invetted. 

ENGYSCOVE, the ſame with a Microſcope, be- 
ing an Inſtrument to view ſmall Bodies diſtinct- 
ly ; and 'tis ſo called, becauſe it brings the Eye 
much nearer to theſe tmall Bodies, and conſequent- 
ly makes them appear to us to have larger Parts 
and Dimenſions than they had before: See Micro- 
cope. 
. ENHARMONICAL, a Term in Muſick, u- 

ENHARMONICK, J ſually applied to the laſt 
of the three kinds of Muſick, abounding in Dieſis, 
which are the leaſt ſenſible Diviſion of a Tone: See 
Dieſis. 

ENIGIMA, or Riddle, is an obſcure Allegory 
where the Natural Senſe of the Words are nor pre- 
ſently perceptible, being, in Appearance, frequent- 
ly Contradictory. 

ENIXUM-SAL, is the Chymical Term for 
whar they otherwiſe call a Neutral Salt, which par- 
ticipates both of the Nature of an Acid and an Al- 

als ; as Common Salt, Nitre, Allum, Vitriol, Sc. 

ENNEADECATERIDES, the ſame with the 
Golden- Number, which ſee; or the Cycle of the 


Moon. 
. ENNEAGON, is a Polygon of Nine equal 
des, 

ENNEATICAL Days, ſignifies every ninth Day 
of a Sickneſs, which ſome will ſuppole doth bring 
ſome great Alteration in the Diſeaſe, 

ENNEATICAL Tears, are every ninth Year of 
ones Life, which, by ſome weak Men, are thoughr 

to bring a great Mutation ot Fortune along with 


them. 

ENNEEMIMERIS, is one kind of the Cæſura of 
a Latin Verſe, where, after the fourth Foot, there 
is an odd Syllable ending a Word, which helps to 
make the next Foot with the following Word; as 
in this Inſtance, 


Ille latus Niveum Molli fultus Hyacintho, 


Where all the four kinds of the Cæſura occur. 
ENORTHROSIS : See Diarthraſis. 
EXQUEST, is taken for an Inquiſition by a 

jury, which is the moſt uſual Trial in all} Cauſes 

both Civil and Criminal within this Realm; for in 

Cauſes Civil, after Proof is made on either Side of 

ſo much as each Party thinketh good for himlelt ; 

if the Doubt be in the Fact, it is referrd to the 

Diſcretion of twelve indifferent Men, empanell'd 

by rhe Sheriff for that Purpoſe ; and as they bring 

in their Verdict, ſo Judgment paſſerh ; for the Judge 
ſaich, The Jury findeth the Fact thus, and the 

Law is thus. For the Engugſt in Criminal Caules, 


foe Fury. 


ENS, or Being, is whatever hath any kw” 
Being or * ; for that which hath — 
ſtence nor Eſſence, is really nothing at all . 0 
the Schools, (who make a great Variety of Be: * 
call Ens Reale, and Ens Paſiti vum, to diſtin e! 
from their Ens Rations, which is only an — 2 
ry thing, a Creature of the Brain, and — * 
where but in the Underſtanding. on 

ENS PRIMUM, according to the Cant of 
racelſus, is the moſt Efficacious Part of any na Ba. 
mixt Body, Vegerable, Animal, or Mineral 2 
he pterends to have been able to ſeparate f = 
them, and with it to effect prodigious thin ng 
wards the Rennovation and Reſtauration of Y, E 
And though he delivers his Proceſſes fo obey. 
as to encourage no Body to try them; yet Mr * h 
gives us a Proceſs of Mr. L. F. Chymiſt to O 
French King, whereby the Ens Primum, or Efer 5 
of any Vegetable, may eaſily be obtained * 
1 3 himſelf, and is as follows, NO 

Gather, at a convenient Seaſon of the Year. ; 

Time of the Day, Balm, for Inſtance, or red, 
ther fitting Herb (for all Plants cannot this way be 
rurned into Water) bear it to a ſoft Maſs or Pul 
in a Marble Mortar, and then putting it * 
Bolr-head hermetically ſealed, digeſt it for 40 Days 
in a Dunghil, or ſome Analagous Heat: Aſter this 
take our the Matter, which will now be much more 
liquid than before, and ſeperating from it the Dregy 
or grofler Parts, digeft it anew in a gentle Ba 
thar the remaining groſſer Parts alſo may ſubſide: 
filtrate it, and then add to ir the fix d Salt drawn 
from the former Dregs dried and calcined. To this 
prepared Liquor add equal Parts of the Liquor of 
good Sea Salt, well purified, melted, and then let 
run per Deliquium. Seal up then the Mixture in 2 
Bolt- head, and ler it be ſed to the Sun for fix 
Weeks longer ; at the End of which Term there 
will ſwim upon the Liquor the Ens Primum af 
the Plant in a liquid tranſparent Form, ſometimes 
of a Green, and ſometimes of a Reddiſh Colour, 
"_ to the Nature of the Plant thus manag- 
ed. 
Mr. Boyle ſays, That Mr. L. F. aſſured him once 
in the preſence of another Vertuoſo, to whom he 
appealed for the Truth of the Fact, as having been 
made acquainted with the Operation, That a ſpe- 
cial Friend of his thus drawing the Eſſence of Balm, 
tried it upon himſelf for abour a Fortnight, raking 
it according to Paracelſas his Deſcription ; before the 
End of which Time the Nails of his Hands and 
Feer came off withour pain, being ſucceeded by 2 
Sett of new ones; and convinced him ſo far ofthe 
Efficacy of it, that he having no need of any ſuch 
help, left off raking it, and tried it no farther; but 
that giving it to an old Woman of 70 Vears of Age, 
who ſerved in the Houſe, it produced the Menſes 
again, and that ſo copiouſly, as wonderfully to ſtat- 
tle the old Woman. 

Nay, he told Mr. Boyle further, on his enquiring 
why he did not try it on Beaſts, That he gave of i, 
tho but in a little Quantity, as having not much dd 
it left, to an old Hen, who on the ſixth Day boys 
to moult her Feathers till ſhe grew ſtark naked; but 
before a Fortnight was paſſed, received others 1 
their room, which were fairer and bettet colou 
than the former Feathers. 

This is an odd Relation, but however 'tis ealy t0 
make Trial of Matter of Fact; and I wonder f 
one hath attempted all this while to proſecute ? 
thing which is ſo eaſy to effect, and whole Succels 
would reward ſufficiently the Explorer's Pains af 
Time if it will do. | ENS, 


* 
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ENS Veneris, is a Sublimation of equal Parts of 
the Powder of Cyprus Vitriol, calcined till 'tis of a 
dack Colour, and of Salt - Armoniack into the Form 
of a Yellow Flower; and they are fo called from 
ome Particles of Copper which they have carried 
away from the Vitriol: The Chymiſts calling Cop- 
nus. | 
* Boyle commends them as an admirable Me- 
Rickets, obſtinate Cachexies, loſs of 


dicine in the t 
Their Dole is from 


Appetite, and all Obſtructions. 
ſix Grains to a Scruple. 
ENSCONCED : See Inſconced. 5 
ENSIFOR.M:S Carti/ago, or Mucronata, is the 
loweſt Part of the Sternum or the Breaſt-bone; 
and becauſe of its pointed triangular Shape, tis 
called Mucronata and E»fiforms : Tis about an Inch 
long, and on the Outſide of it there is formed a 
Cavity in the Breaſt called Scrobiculus Cordu, or the 
Heart- Pit; and a gnawing Pain which is ſometime 
felt here, is called Cardia gia, the Heart- burn: Bur 
this Pain proceeds not from the Heart, but from 
the upper Grißce of the Stomach, which lies under 
this Cartilage, and hath the Name of Cardia, be- 
caule of its great Conſent with the Heart, as ſome 
fancied formerly. 

ENTABLATURE, or Entablement, a Term in 
Architecture, Sgnifying the Archicrave, Friſe, and 
Cornice of a Pillar, being, in effect, the Extremity 
of the Flooring, which is either ſupported by Pil- 
lars, or by a Wall, it there are nor Columns. 

ENTAYLE, in Common Law, fignities Fee- 
tail, or Fee-ivtailed, or Abridged, 

ENTELFCHIA, a Greek Word uſed by Axiſto- 
tle ro expreis the Human Mind: They tell us, 
that Hermalaus Barbarus went to the Devil to know 
the Meaning of it; and either the Devil for him, 
or his own great Underſtanding, renders it Perfecti 
habia ; by which his Readers are much the wi- 
ſer, | 
The Ancient Commentators on Ar:/totle interpret 
it by the Word Aﬀus, and mean by it a kind of 
Subſtantial Form, by which Action is produced in 
the Body. 

The Modern Peripateticks come nearer ro what 
perhaps was Ariſtotle's Meaning; for they make a 
kind ot Motion and happy Modification of Matter 
qualifying the Whole, ro be able ro perform ſuch 
Acts are as proper to it: And thus Cicero in his 
Tuſcul. Queſt. renders Entelechia, quædam quaſi Con- 
tinuata & perenn Mot io. 

ENTERENCHITA, is a Clyſter-pipe, which is 
alſo called Syphon and Syringa, 

ENTEROCELE, or Hernia Inteſtinals, is the 
fall of the Inreſtines, eſpecially of rhe Nium, thro' 
the Procefſes of the Peritoneum, dilated into the 
Groins, or outward Skin that covers the Scrotum. 
Blanchard. 
ENTEREOEPIPLOCELE, a ſort of Rupture, 
in which the Guts and Caul fall down into the 
Scrotum together. Blanchard. 

ENTEREOMPHALUS, or Hernia Umbelica's, 
a Ruprure of the Navel, or the bunching our of 
the Guts at the Navel, which is common with 
Teeming Women. 
ENTERPLEDER, in Common Law, ſignifies 
as much as Cognztio prajudicialy in the Civil; that 
is, the diſcuſſing of a Point incidentally falling our 
before the principal Cauſe can rake end, For Ex- 
ample, Two ſeveral Perſons being found Heirs to 
Land by two ſeveral Offices in one County, the 
King is brought in doubt to which of them Livery 


ought to be made, and therefore firſt they muſt In- | 


terplead ; that is, formally try between themſelves 
who is the right Heir, 


ENTHYMEME, is a Syllogiſm perfect in the 


Mind, but imperfect in the Expreſſion; becauſe 


ſome one of the Propoſitions is ſuppreſt, as being 
too clear and common, and eafily {ſupplied by the 
Underſtanding of thoſe with whom we diſcourſe : 
As, Every Right-lined Triangle hath all its three 
Angles juſt equal to two Right ones ; therefore it will 
be ſo in an Tſoceles ; where the Propoſition, that an 
Ifoceles u a Right-lined Triangle, is omitted, as be- 
ing ſufficiently known, and therefore it would 
have been impertinent to have inferred it. 

ENTIRE Tenancy, is contrary to Several Tenan- 
cy, ſignifying the ſole Poſſeſſion in one Man, where- 
as the other fignifieth Joint or Common in more. 

ENTOYK&kE, the Term in Heraldry to Blazon a 
Bordure when it is charged with things without 
Life, ſuch as Bezants, Plates, &c. 

ENTRING-LADDER, in a Ship, is of two 
ſorts ; one is uſed by the Ship's Sides in a Harbour, 
or in fair Weather, for Perſons ro go in and our of 
the Ship ; the other is made of Ropes with {mall 
Staves for Steps, and is hung our of the Gallery ro 
enter into the Boar, or ro come aboard the Ship 
from thence, when the Sea runs ſo high, that they 
dare not bring the Boat to the Ship's Side for fear 
of Staving of her. : 

ENTRUSION, in Law, fignifics a violent or 
unlawful Entrance into Lands or Tenements, being 
utterly void of a Poſſeſſor by him that hath no Right 
unto them. 3 

ENTRUSION de gard, is a Writ that lies 
where the Infant within Age entred into his Lands, 
and held his Lord out; for in this Caſe the Lord 
ſhall not have the Writ de communi Cuſtodia, but 
this. 

ENTRY, a Term in Law, fignifies properly the 
taking Poſſeſſion of Lands or Tenements : "Tis u- 
ſed alſo for a Writ of Poſſeſſion. 

And in the Plea of Entry there be three De- 

rees. 
K Firſt, Where a Man demandeth Lands or Tene- 
ments of his own Seiſin, after the Term is ex- 
pired. 

The Second is, Where one demandeth Land 
or 1 lett by another after the Term is 
expired. 

The Third, Where one demandeth Lands or 
Tenements of that Tenant that had Entry by 
one to whom ſome Anceſtor of the Plaintiff did lett 
for a Term now expired; according to which De- 
grees, the Writs for more fit Remedy are varied. 

A Writ of Entry differeth from an Aſſiſe, be- 
cauſe ir lieth for the moſt part againſt him who en- 
tred lawfully, bur holdeth againſt Law; whereas 
an Aſſiſe herh againſt him that unlawfully diſſeiſ- 
ed: Yer ſometimes a Writ of Entry lieth upon an 
Intruſion. 

There are five things which put the Writ of En- 
try out. of the Degrees, viz. Intruſion, Succeſſion, 
Diſſeiſin upon Diſſeiſin, Fudgment, and Eſebeat. 

1. Intruſion, is where the Diſſeiſor dies ſeiſed, 
and a Stranger abates. 

2. Succeſſion, is when the Diſſeiſor is a Man of 
Religion, and dies, or is diſpoſed, and his Succeſ- 
lor Enters. 

3. Diſſeiſin upon Diſſeiſin, is when the Diſſeiſor 
is diſſeiſed by another. 

4. Judgment, is when one tecovers againſt the 
Difſeiſor, 
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5. Eſcheat, is when the Diſſeiſor dies without 
Heir, or doth Felony, whereby he is Attaint, by 
which the Lord Enters, as in his Eſcheat. 

ENIRY ad Coemmunem Legem, is a Writ which 

lies where Tenants for Term of Life, Tenant for 
Term of another's Life, Tenant by the Curteſy, or 
Tenant in Dower, aliens and dies, he in the Re- 
verſion ſhall have this Writ againſt whomſover is 
in. 
ENTRY ad terminum qui preteriit, lies where 
a Man Leaſes Land to another for Term of Years, 
and the Tenant holds over his Term, the Leſſor 
ſhall have this Writ. | 

ENTRY cau/a Matrimonii prelocuti, is a Writ 
which lies where Lands or Tenements are given to 
a Man upon Condition, That he ſhall take the Do- 
nor to his Wife within a certain time, and he e- 
ſpouſes another, or otherwiſe difables himſelf that 
he cannot take her according to the ſaid Condition, 
then the Donor and her Heirs ſhall have the ſaid 
Writ againſt him, or againſt whoever elle is in the 
{aid Lands. 

ENTRY in caſu Proviſo, lies if Tenantin Dower, 
alien in Fee, or for Term of Life, or for another's 
Life living the Tenant in Dower, he in the Rever- 
fion ſhall have rhis Wrir. 

ENTRY in caſu conſimili, is a Writ that lies 
where Tenant tor Life, or Tenant by the Curteſy 
aliens in Fee, he in the Reverſion ſhall have this 
Writ. 

ENTRY fine aſſenſu Capitali, lies where an Ab- 
bot, Prior, or ſuch as has Convent or Common 
Seal, aliens Lands or Tenements of the Rire of 
the Church, without the Aſſent of the Convent or 
Chapter, and dies, then the Succeſſor ſhall have 
this Writ. 

ENVELOPE, in Fortification, is a Mount of 
Earth, ſometimes raiſed in the Ditch of a Place, and 
ſometimes beyond it, being either in form of a 
ſimple Parapet, or of a ſmall Rampart bordered 
with a Parapet. Thoſe Envelopes are made when 
one would only cover the weak Places with fingle 
Lines, without any Deſign of advancing roward the 
Field, which cannot be done but by Works that 

require a great deal of Breadth; ſuch as Horn- 
works, Half- Moons, c. 5 

Theſe Envelopes are ſometimes called Sillont, Con- 
tregardes, Conſerves, Lunettes, &c. 


ENUNCIATION, with the Logicians, is the 


fame as a Propoſition. 

ENURNY, the Herald's Term for a Bordure of 
a Coar of Arms being charged with any kind of 
Beaſts. | 
' ENVY, is by ſome well enough defined to be 
an Uneaſineſs of the Mind, cauſed by the Confide- 
ration of a Good we deſire, obtained by one we 
think ſhould not have had it before us. 

EPACMASTICA, is a Fever that commonly 
grows ſtronger. Blanchard. 

EPACT, is uſed for a Number, wherby we 
note the Exceſs of the common Solar Tear above 
the Lunar, and thereby may find out the Age of 
the Moon every Year : For the Solar Tear confiſt- 
ing of 365 Days, the Lunar bur of 354, the Lunati- 
ons every Year get 11 Days before the Solar Tear; 
but thereby in 19 Years the Moon compleats 20 
times 12 Lunations, or gets up on whole Solar Je ir; 
and having finiſhed that Circuit, begins again with 
the Sun ;and ſo from 19 Years to 19 Years : For the 
firſt Year afterwards, the Moon will go before the 
Sun but 11 Days; the ſecond Year 22 Days, which 
is called the Epa# of thar Year ; the third Year 33 


Days ; bur 3o being an entire Lunation, caſt that a their Backs, then the whole Bulk of 


way, and 3 ſhall be that Year's EpaR, the nex; Ye; 
| 


14; and fo on, adding Yearly ti Da , 
ing away 20, when the Number 8 t 1 


To find the Epact, having the Prime o 
Number given, you have thy 


Golde 


RULE. 


Divide by 3, for each one left add Ten. 
30 rejea ; the Prime makes Epact then, 


Example. 


* 


leaves 23 therefore 10 times 2, which is 20 added 
to 11, makes 31, from which take 30, the Rena 
der is 1, the Epact for the Year 1701. 5 

EPANORITHOsSIS, is a Greek, Word, the ſam 
with Correct io or Emendatio in Latin; and fene 
a Patherical Form of Speech, in which the firſt Fr 
preſſion appearing too weak, the Speaker till g. 
deavours to correct or mend it, by uſing ſtrong, 
hay 5 ſpeaking. : 

EPAPHALESIS, is an irritated or re 
botomy. Rlanchard. 8 

EPAR : See Hepar. 

EPARMATA, are Tumours of the Glanduls 
called Parotes, behind the Ears. Blanchard. 

EPAULE, in Fortification, is the Shoulder d 
the Baſtion, or the Angle of the Face and Flank; 
2 that Angle is often called the Angle of the 

Paule. 

EPAULMENT, in Fortification, is a Side-vv; 
made either of Earth thrown up, of Bags of Ear 
Gabions, or of Faſcines and Earth, of which lat 
make the Epaulments of the Places of Arms forthe 
Cavalry behind the Trenches are. Sometimes 
the Word | 

EPAULMENT is uſed for a Demi-Baſtion; and 
ſometimes it ſignifies a Square Orillon, which is 4 
Maſs of Earth almoſt Square, faced and lined with 
a Wall, and deſigned to cover the Cannon of a Ca- 
matte. 

EPENTHESIS, in Grammar, is the Addition d 
of a Vowel or Conſonant in the Middle of a Word; 
but if it be prefix d, tis called Prot heſii, if added 
at the End Paragoge. 

EPHELAUM, is the Place from the Hyegafti- 
um, or Part of the Abdomen, to the Secret Part, 
Blanchard. 

EPHELIS, or Ephellides, is Freckles in the Face, 
Neck, or Hands, &c. 

EPHELCIS, is that bloody Subſtance which 
is brought up in ſpitting of Blood: Allo a Shell c 
Cruſt that is brought over Ulcers, Blanchard. 

EPHEMERA, or Diaria, is a continued Fever 
which laſts but a Day; if it laſts above a Day, ! 
is called Synochus Simplex, Blanchard. g 

EPHEMERIS, thoſe Books or Journals whick 
contain the Daily Motions of the Planets, and o 
ther Circumſtances relating thereto, for every DA 
in the Year, are called an E:bemers, or Ebene. 
rides 
EPHIALTES, or Incubus, the Nighe-Mare, 's 
depraved Imagination, whereby People * fan- 
cy that their Wind- pipe is oppreſs'd by ſome up 
incumbent Body; and that their Breath is 15 
This ſeems to proceed from a Compreſſion 0 the 


Anno 1701, Golden Number 11, divided by | 


Cerebellum, when the Ventricles are too full of Mc 


{ture ; for if thoſe who are thus affected lie uw 
the Brain lies 
udo 
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1 upon all the Pores and EPIGLOTTIS, is the fifth Cartilage of the La- 
Ro cn N much Weight, the | nx, the Cover of the Opening of the Wind- pipe 
1 binJred rom influencing the Nerves,call- | It is alſo called Sublinguium : See Cion. | 
4 ＋ vagum. and the Intercoſtal Nerve; which be- EPIGONATIS, is the Whirl-bone of the Knee. 
6 44 8 e of Spirits, the Lungs are oppreſſed EPILEPSY, or Morbus Caducus, is the Falling 
11 fl and cannot perform their Office. Blanchard. Sickneſs, becauſe that the Perſons affected fall 
a PHIDROSIS is Swearing. down on a ſudden; or Herculeus, becauſe it is 7 
EPHIMERITS, or Ephimerides, is a Diary or Dai- | hard to be cured ; allo Lues Deifica, Sonticus, Co- 1 
I Regiſter of the Motions and Places of the Hea-mitialu, Sacer, Sc. n i 
. ly Bodies, eſpecially ſhewing their Place at | EPINYCTIDES, are Pimples that ſend forth 
on - The ſame with Ephemers, | Matter, and are painful, eſpecially in the Night. 
EPHIPTIUM, or Sella Equina, or Turfica, is] Blanchard. Kt # 
Parr of the Bone Sphenozdes, wherein the Pzturtary EPIPAROXYSMUS, is when a Patient en- 
Gland is placed. _ | dures more Fits in a Fever than uſual, which hap- 1 
EPIALA, a kind of continual Fever, wherein | pens in inordinate Converſe. Blanchard. . 
both Heat and Cold is felt at the ſame time. Blan- | EPIPEDOMETRY, in Mathematicks, ſignifies 14. 
chard. the meaſuring of Figures that ſtand on the ſame 
EPICARPIUM, is a Medicine applied ourward- | Baſe. | Rs 
ly like a Plaiſter or a Caeaplaſm ; applied to rhe | EPIPHONEMA, is an Exclamation containing | 
Pulſe or Wriſt of the Hand to drive away intermit- | ſome Sentence, or great Senſe, placed at the End Is 


| ting Fevers. ; of a Diſcourſe ; being a preſſing and lively Re- 
| EPICAUMA, is a cruſty Ulcer that ſometimes | flection upon the Subject whereof we ſpeak. | ll 
| happens to the Black of the Eye. i EPIPHORA, in general, ſignifies a Defluxion | 
EPICERASTICA, are Medicines which obtund of Humours into any part; but IS more el ecially 1-8 
and temperate ſharp Humours, applied to denote the Defſuxion of a thin Rheum : W 
EPICHEITK E51S, the ſame with Encheirefis. from the Eyes, which is commonly called involun- 1 


EPICHEKAE A, is a kind of Complex Argu- | rary Weeping, and flows continually frem the Cor- 
mentation conſiſting of many Propoſitions depend- | ners of the Eyes. 
ing one upon another, whereby at laſt ſome particu- EPIPHYSIS, Appendix, Adnaſcentia, Addita- 
lar Point is made out: As when Cicero, in his Orati- | mentum, ſignify one Bone that grows to another by 4 
on pro Milone, argues, That rhoſe who lay in wait | Gmple and immediate Conti guity, though not with 4 
to deprive a Man of his Life, or of his Money, may, | ſo even a Surface, but with ſome kind of Ingreſs 1 
by the Law of Nature, of Nations, and by com- | of one Bone into the Cavity of the other, like that K. 
mon Practice, be juſtly ſlain: And therefore, ſince | Coarticulation wherewith the Bones form the Joints, | 
it appears that Clodius did by ſeveral Acts prove | but without any Motion. Blanchard. 
h mſelf to be in ſuch a Defign, 'twas lawful for] EPIPHYLLOSPERMOUS Plants, are the ſame 
Milo to kill him, Tis a kind of Sorztes, which fee. | with the Cæpillaries, which bear their Seed on the 

EPICRASIS, is a gradual Evacuation of ill Hu- Back- part of their Leaves: See Capillaries. 


mours in the Blood. : EPIPLASMA, the ſame with Cataplaſma. 
EPICUREAN Philoſophy, was the Natural Phi-] EPILOCELE: See Entervepiplecele, 

loſophy firſt taught by Epicurus and Democritus, and EPIPLOIS dextra, a Branch of the Celinch Arte- 

afterwards delivered in Verſe by Lucretius : It is | ry, which runs through the Righr Side of the in- 

much the ſame with the preſent Mechanical Philoſo- ner or hinder Leaf of the Caul, and the Colon that 

phy, which ſee. _ I s next to it. 72 
EPICYCLE, alittle Circle whoſe Center is in| EPIPLOIS poſtica, is a Branch of the Celiack Ar- 

the Circumference of a greater; or a ſmall Orb, rery, ſpringing our of the lower end of the Splonica, 


which being fixed in the Deferent of a Planer, is | and running to the hinder Leaf of the Omentum, -A 
carried along with its Motion, and yer with its | and the Colon annexed to it. | | 
$i 
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own peculiar Motion, carries the Body of the Pla- EPIPLOIS fniſtra, is a Branch of the Celiac Ar- 


ner faſtened to it round about its proper Center, | tery, and is beſtowed on the Lower and Left Side 
which Ancient Aſtronomers attribute to all the Pla- | of the Omentum. 


nets, for ſolving their Appearances, except the Sun. EPIPLOMPHALU M, is a Navel Rupture, when 


EPIC YEMA, is a Superfœtation. it jets our by reaſon of the Inteſti lt way 
EPIDEMICK Diſeaſe, is one proceeding from a ot, ev Sas? es 15 e Inteſtines or Caul beat 


common Cauſe, ſpreading it ſelf over divers Coun- EPIPLOON, Omentum, or Reticula, the Caul, 


tries CY ſuch are the Plague, Malig- | is a Cover ſpread -over the Inteſtines, ariſing from 
nant Fevers, Ge. he Sos live Wants: 
EPIDERMIS: See Cuticula. the botrom little Ventricle, and the Back of the 


Gur Colon; to wit, from the Doubling of the Peri- 
a 1, ai 1 P. toneum : Itis ſhaped like a Net, or a Fowler's Bag; 
Latin Supergeminals ; and it is a winding Veſſel, | and abounds with ſeveral Sanguinary Veſſels. Its 


© making à Figure like the Winding of crooked Veins | Uſe is to cheriſh the Stomach and the Guts with irs 
& that are ſwoln with ill Blood, and is affixedto the | Fat. B'anchard. | 


Back of the Teſticles: Its greater Globe is annex- EPISARCIDIUM. the ſ- 

ed to the Teſticles, conſiſting of one Veſſel or Paſ- EPISEMASIA, is Ne Oe ny gene uf 
lage above five Ells long : The lefſer Globe is con- | firſt ſeizes a Perſon z and is properly called Significa- 
nected to the Veſſel chat carries the Seed. Blan- | tio. Blanchard 

chard, See Teſtes. 


| EPISI 7 
EPIGASTRICK Artery, is ſaid by ſome to be a ISION, is the Place of the Secret Parts, or 


Aqualiculus, Blanch ird. 
Branch of the I/iack Artery ; and diftribures ir (elf 4 ; . 
amongſt the Muſcles of the Epivaſtrius | EPISPASTICKS, che ſame with Attrahentis or 


Bliſters. 

SOGASTRIUM, is the Fore- part of the Abdo- ! EPISPHAERIA, are Windings and Turnings in 
pp or lowermo# Belly, whole upper Parr 1s called | the outer Subſtance of the Brain, that the Sangui- 
Iypochondrium, the middle Part Vmbilicalu, and the | ferous Veſſels may pals more ſecurely. Blanchard 
lowermoſt Hypogaſtrium, OY FPISTO- 


EPIDIDYMIS, or Epididymida, or Pariſtata, in 
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EPISTOMIA, are the utmoſt Gapings and Meet- Bodies, and it be exactly and uniformly the 75, 
| 1 


ings of Veſſels: 

EPISTROPHEUS, or Cardo, is the ſecond Ver- 
tebræ of the Neck; ſo called from turning, be- 
cauſe the Head turns upon it. Blanchard. 

EPISTYLE, in 7 Ax 5.7 wil is a Maſs of Stone, 
or Piece of Timber laid upon the Capital of a 
Pillar, | 

The Ancient Grecians frequently made uſe of 
this Word, to ſignify that which we call the Ar- 
chitrave. 

'Tis rhe firſt Member of the Extablature, and is 
uſually broken into two or three Diviſions, which 
the Architects call Faſci.e, Swathes, Fillers, Bands, 
or Liſts. 

EPITHEME, is a Medicine of a Liquid Form, 
externally to be applied to ſome particular Part. 

EPITRITUS, a Foot of a Lavin Verſe conſiſt- 
ing of four Syllables; of which the Grammarians 
reckon four kinds. 

The Firſt is compounded of an Iambus and a 
Spondeus, as Salutantes, where the firſt Syllable is 
ſhorr, and all the reſt long. 

The Second is made out of a Trochæus and a 
Spondeus ; as Concitati, where the firſt Syllable is 
long, the ſecond ſhort, and the two laſt long. 

The Third is compounded of a Spondeus, and 
an Iambus; as Communicans, Where the two firſt 
Syllables are long, the third ſhorr, and the laſt 
long. 

The Fourth conſiſts of a Spondeus and a Trocheus; 
as Incant are, where the three firſt Syllables are long, 
and the laſt ſnort. 

EPITROPE, is a Figure in Rhetorick, whereby 
we freely grant a thing that might be deny d, to ob- 
tain another that we deſire. 

EPNEUMATOSIS, the ſame with Expiratio. 

EPOCHA, or Epoche, in Chronology, ſignifies 
- ſome remarkable Occurence, from whence ſome 
Nations date and meaſure their Compuration of 
T 

The Julian Epocha takes its Name from Julius 
Ceſar's Reformation of the Roman Calander ; which 
was done 45 Years before Chriſt, in the 708 Year 
from the building of Rome, and in the 731 O- 
iympiad, | 

Ihe Ethiopick Ahn, or as ſome call it, the Dio- 
-/efian Epocha; others the Ara of the Martyrs, be- 
cauſe it bore Date with a very ſevere Perſecution : 
This Epecha began Aug. 29. A. D. 284. and in the 
frſt Year of the Emperor Diocleſian. Tis uled by 
the Egyptians and Abaſſynes. 

The Turkiſh or Arabick Epocha, which they call 
the Higeira, beats Date from Mahomet's Flight from 
Meccha, A. D. 622. Fuly 16. | 

The Perſick or Feſdegerdick Epocha, takes its 
Date either from the Coronation of the laſt Perſian 
King Jeſdegerdu, or Feſdagerdu, as ſome ſay ; or from 
his being conquered rather by Oztaman the Saracen, 
which was June 16. A. D. 632. 

EPOMIS, is the upper part of the Shoulder, cal. 
ied alſo Acroneum. 

EPOMPHALUM, is a Plaiſter, or any ſuch 
thing, applicd ro the Protuberances of the Navel. 

EPULIS, is an Excreſcence in the Gums, which 
is ſo large, as ſometimes ro hinder the opening of 
the Mouth. 

EPULETICK Medicines, are the ſame with Ci- 
catrixantia. 

EQUABLE Motions, are ſuch as always continue 
the ſame Degree of Velocity, and are neither acce- 
lerated nor retarded ; but if there be an Accelerati- 
on or Retardation of the Velocity of two or more 


in them both or all, they ſay ſuch Bodies are 

EQUABLY Accelerated or Retarded. 

EQUALITY, is the exact Agreement 9 
things in reſpect of Quantity. 25 

EQUANIMITY,is an even, equal, calm F; 
Mind and Temper under good or bad EI 
whereby a Man appears to be neither 
Soured, nor rendred Uneaſy by Adverſit 
fed up, nor overjoy d with Proſperity. 

EQUATION, or the Total Praſtaphereſis in k 
Prolomaick Theory of the Planets, is the Differ I 
berween the 1 and true Motion: * 
Angle made by the Lines of the true and me. 

Ho of the Center : Bur the TY 

EQUATION or Phyfical Preſtaphereſis, is n 
Difference between the Motions of the Center of my 
Epicycle in the Equant, and in the Eccentrich . 1; * 

EQUATION, or Optical Proſtaphereſi;, 1 * 
Angle made by two Lines drawn from the Comm 
of the Epicycle to the Centers of the World, and 
of the Eccentrick. | 

EQUATION of the Orbit, is the ſame with ch 
Total Preſtaphereſis, or Equation Total. : 

EQUATION, in Algebra, is a mutual compat 
ing of two equal things of different Denowins 
tions; as 35. = 36d. 10 Crowns = 21, 10, - 
$O 5, = 600 4 2 2400 Farthings, Sc. a 2 ＋ d, 

C — — 
26 2 I Sc. 

The Terms of ax Equation, are the ſeveral Quy, 
rities or Parts of which any Equarion is Compoſed 
connected together by the Signs -- and —: 4; 
this Equation a =b + ec, the Terms are 4, b, ard 
c, where tis ſuppoſed, that ſome Quantity repre- 
ſented by a, is equal to the Sum of b and c, or to 
and c added together. 

Whenever any Queſtion or Problem is propoſed 
in Algebra, we always ſuppoſe the thing ſought ot 
required to be known or done; and then by putting 
the Letter a, or ſome other Vowel (moſt now uſe the 
laſt Letters of the Alphabet z, x, y) for the unknown 
Quantity, or for the Thing ſought, and Conſonants 
for whatever is known or given, in order to diſtin- 
guiſh one from the other. The Queſtion or Problem 
is firſt throughly conſidered, and then duly ſtated; 
and after this judiciouſly compared, transformed, 
and varied by Addition, Subſtraction, Multiplicati- 
on, Diviſion, Extraction of Roots, Cc. according 
as the Nature of the Thing and the Rules cf An 
direct; till at laſt rhe Quantity ſought, or at leaſt 
ſome Power of it, becomes equal to ſome known or 
om Quantity, and ſo is it ſelf of conſequence di- 
covered, 

Afrer a Queſtion is duly ſtated, 'ris proper to 
conſider whether it be ſubject to any Limitations ot 
not: To which end the Writers of Algebra giv? 
theſe general Rules, | 

1. If the Quantities ſought or requir'd, are more 
than the number of the given Equations, the Que- 
ſtion is capable of innumerable Anſwers :* See R.. 
ſer's Algebra, p. 301. Vol. 1. 

2. Burif 1 given Equations, independant one 
upon another, as juſt are many as the Quantities 
ſoughr, then the Queſtion hath only one certain and 
dererminable number of Anſwers. ; 

3. It the Quantities ſought or required are leſs 
number than the given Equations, the Queſtion '5 
yet more limited, and is ſomerimes diſcoverabie, !9 
be impoſſible to be reſolved, by reaſon of ſuch E- 
quations being inconſiſtent with each other. 
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Equations, in order to be reſolved; muſt firſt be 
arcd and 


ej reduced ; which may be done by the 
pr 


. ing Rules. | | 
mo Or the Quantity ſought, or any Part or De- 


tee of it be in Fractions, let all be reduced to one 
ore 


ET © nmon Denomination , and then omitting the 
C 


| Denominators, 


: the Numerators only ; v.gr. 
5 — B. Then firſt, N * 
; ＋ h 3 multiply all by d, 


1 Iser. d | 
= fo c=; multiply all by 4, then 44 — 


a + 1 ＋ ede. Or if « — 2 


* B 4 * * 3 . 
. 2 . , at 0 - 
N K * 


15 


let the Equation be continued in 


— e 
c 


8 B, and then 4 


a4 - CC 


— -h 
a 


and it will ſtand thus, 4 d 
þ -— db. Or if a—75 


300 = 3b b +4 © — 48. This is called by Vie- 


ta, Iomeria, and by others Converſion. 


. When there is an Intermixture of Quantities, 


f ion, let all the 
known and unknown, in any Equation, 
6 unknown Quantities (by Tranſpoſition) be made to 


poſſeſs only one Side ot the Equation, and all the 


Fanovon ones another. 


Tranſpoſition is always done by putting the Quan. 


uty over to the other Side with a contrary Sign to 
VUhat it had before. The Demonſtration of which 

Rule depends on that Axiom, That if to, or from E- 
Juals, you add or ſubſtract Equal, the Sums or Re- 


mainder will be equal. 


Thus, Suppoſe a — 34 = 60, then @ = 34 1 
60 =94: Or if a+-b—d=b—+c+e, then 


6: 5 —8&= 6 +& It 44 — 300 =3bb + 4c— 
# 42, then 48 = 300 j3bb + 40 — 43. If 36 


44 = a 60, then 4 = 140. 
3. If the higheſt Power or Species of the unknown 


— 


Quantity, be multiplied into any known Quantity 
or Quantities, let he Whole be divided by ſuch 


known Quantity or Quantitics. 
Thus, if 5 22 = 30000, 4 4 = 75 = 6000, 
I 00 


It ba + da = 1oo, then = IS 


If dee + dde . then ee + de = +, 


This is called ſometimes Depreſſion, and by Vieta, 


Paraboliſmus. oF 
4. If all the known Quantities happen to be mul. 


1 4 into any Degree of the unknown one, let 
al 


be brought down (by Diviſion) to the loweſt 
Degree thereof that can be. 

As if aa aa -|- baaa =7 7 aa, then by Di- 
viſion of all by aa, aa + ba = 77. 


If aa ＋ 4 — 2c 4d — Fa, then a +b| 


— 0 =d —f, by Diviſion, and a=d—b-þc 
— f, by Tranſpoſition. 

Ifea--ge —7e=15e-|-34e- 10 e, then 
will e+>9 —7 = 15 + 34 — 10, by Diviſion. 

And e+ 2 = 39; therefore, by Tranſpoſition, 
© = 37. This Rule is that which Vieta calls Hypo- 
bibaſmus, 

5. If any one Member of the Equation be a 
Sud Root, all muſt be raiſed up to that Power, 
and then the Equation continued, 

Thus, if /: ba-+ b= c, then, by Tranſpoſiti- 
on, V:ab = , and by this Rule cc — 
2be = = @ b: And by Rule the Third, a = 
Com 2be+bb 

b : | 
EQUATION (Annual) of the mean Motion of 


Weg and Moon, and of the Moon's Apogee and 
Nodes, 


— 


— 


The Annual Equation of the mean Motion of the 
Sun, depends upon the Eccentricity of the Earth's 
Orbit round him; and is 164 ſuch Parts, of which 
the mean Diſtance between the Sun and the Earth 
is 1000: From whence, by ſome, tis called the 

Equation of the Center ; and this, when greateſt, 
i Deg, 560. 20%. The greateſt Annual 

Equation of the Moon's mean Motion is 1 17. 40“. 
of its Apogee 20/. and of its Node 90. 3o". And 
theſe four Annual Equations are always mutually 
proportionable ro one another ; ſo that when any 
of them is at the Greateſt, the three others alſo will 
be Greateſt ; and when any one Leſs, the reſt di- 
miniſh in the ſame Ratio: Wherefore, the Annual 
Equation of the Center (of the Sun) being given, 
the other three correſponding Equations will be gi- 
ven; ſo that one Table (i. e. of the Central Equa- 
tion) may ſerve for all. 

EQUATION of Time; or of Natural Days, in 
Aſtronomy, as the Noble Tycho hath afferred, and 
our Famous Mr, Street demonſtrated, is the Diffe- 
rence between the Sun's true Longitude, and tis 
righr Aſcenſion, 


on To Eg 

Ler the Center of the Sun be ſuppoſed at a, and 
of the Earth ate: Let & e repreſent the Earth's 
Longitude in the Ecliprick, and & the like Arch 
projected into the Equatior : Let = b be the Earth's 
(or Sun's) right Aſcenſion in its true Place g h is 
aj Diameter of the Equinoctial, and Meridian ot 
the Earth's apparent Diurnal Revolution; a b is 
the Semi- diameter of the true Meridian and Equi- 
noctial ſuppoſed in the Heavens; and gh is ſuppo- 
led to be parallel to ab, tho' they appear here but 
as one Line. Let cd be dtawn parallel to 4 J, and 
be alſo a Diameter of the Equinoctial and Meridi. 
an of the mean or equal Revolution. It will then 
be plain, that c eg, Which is the Angle of the Earth's 
Libration, muſt be equal to b af, the Difference of 
Longirude and right Aſcenſion ; and conſequently 
muſt be the true Equation of Time, or the Diffe- 
rence berween the equal and apparent Time. 

Dr. Walls thus accounts for the Inequality of Na- 
tural Days. | 
The Natural Day is meaſured not only by one 
intire Converſion of the EquinoRial or 24 Equino- 
tial Hours, (which is indeed taken to be per- 
formed in equal Times) bur increaſes by ſo mach 
as anſwers to that part of the Sun's (or Earth's An- 
nual Motion) as is performed in that Time. For 
when that part of the Eguinodtial, which (wirh 
the Sun) was at the Meridian Yeſterday at Noon, 


| is ome thither again to Day: It is not yer Noon 


(becautc 
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(becauſe the Sun is not now at the place where Ne- 
ſterday he was, but is gone forward about one De- 
gree more or leſs) but we muſt ſtay till that place 
where the Sun now is, comes to the Meridian, be- 


fore it be now Noon. 


This Additament (above the 24 Equino#:al Hours, 
or intire Converſion of the Equinoctial) is upon a 


double Account unequal. 


Firſt, Becauſe the Sun, by reaſon of its Apog.eum 
and Perigæum, doth not at all times of the Year, 
diſpatch in one Day an equal Arch of the Eci. 
but greater Arches near the Perigeum, Whic 
bout the middle of December; and leſſer near the 
Apogeum, which is about the middle of Fune ; as 
will appear ſufficiently by the Tables of the Sun's 


Annual Motion. 


Secondly, Though the Sun ſhould in the Ecliptick 
move always at the ſame rate, yet equal Arches of 
the Eclzptack, do not in all parts of the Jodzack an- 
ſwer to equal Arches of the Equinottial, by which 
we are to eſtimate Time; becauſe ſome parts of it, 
as the two Solſtitial Points, lie nearer to a parallel 
Poſition to the Equinoctial than others; as theſe a- 


wp 


is a- 
Time. 


Aſtron: 


bout the two Equinoctia Points, where t 
and Equinoctial do interſect: Whereu 
of the Ecliptick near the Solſtitial Poi 
to a greater Arch of the Equinoctial, t 
equal thereto near the Equinoctial Points. 
ſufficiently appear by the Tables of the 8 
Aſcenſion. 

If you imagine another Sun to move ir. 
vens in an equal Emotion, not in the Eci 
in the Equinoctial; the Difference berw 
coming to the Meridian every Day (or to 
and the ſame Hour: circle) will be the E=, 
And becauſe the true Sun, and that 
the Equator where his right Aſcenſion end 
always to the Meridian together, the Eq, 
Time may be defined to be that ſpace of Tim 
is paſſed over, while an Arch of the Equator 
hended between the extream Point of the t 
Aſcenſion, and the place of the fei 
over the Meridian: And if this Arch be turned in; 
Time, it gives the true E 


he 
— Eclipe ie 

On » 
Pon an Arch 
7 4 doth 


the He, 
Pick, by! 
een thei 
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| Mr Flamſteed's Tables of Equation of Natural Days. 
Leap-Year. 
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"Year. Decemo. 

= The Firſt after — — Auguſt. Septen. 2 2 1 5 
e. . 

7 | April. May. June. 1 SIM. "Silas S. M. E 

| Fr. | Form. 8. SM. SM. SIM. 4 373 59903 9903 15158 6 
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EQUATOR : See Eguinoctial. 
EQUICRURAL : See Iſofceles, 


EQUICULUS, or Equus minor, a Conſtellation 
in the Northern Hemitphere conſiſting of 4 Stars. 


EQUILATERAL Triangle: See Triangle. 


EQUILIBRIUM, in Mechanicks, is when the 
two Ends of a Ballance hang ſo exactly even and 
level, that neither doth aſcend or deſcend, but do 
in a Poſition parallel ro the Horizon; 


borh keep 
which is occaſion'd by their being both charged 


with an equal Weighr, 


EQUIMUTIPLES, are Numbers or Quantities 
multiplied by one and the ſame Number or Quan- 


tity : See Propoſition N*. 13. 


EQUINOCTIAL, (in the Heavens) or Equator 


Nights equal: Ar Noon the Sun is in their Zenith, 
or directly over their Heads, and caſts no Shadow, 
From this Circle (on the Globes) is the Declina- 
tion or Latitude accounted on the Meridian, 
And the Circles which run through each Degree 
of Latitude or Declination, are called Parallels of 
Larirude or Declination, 

Through this Egquinoctial all the Hour-Circlesare 
drawn at Right Angles to it, and through the Poles 
of the World, at every 15th Degree, on the Celeſti 
al Globe. 

And the Equztor on the Terreſtrial Globe is di- 
vided by the Meridians into 36 equal Parts. 

The Natural Day is meaſured by the Revoluti- 
on of the Equator, and is ended when the (ame 


on the Earth, is a great Circle, whoſe Poles are Point of the Equator comes again to the ſame Meri- 
the Poles of the World. It divides the Globe into dian, which is in 24 Hours, 


two equal Parts, that is, the Northern and Southern 


Wherefore fince the Equator (as all great Cir- 


Hemiſpheret. It paſſes through the Eaſt and Neſt cles are) is divided into 360 Degrees, each Hout 


Points of the Horizon; and at the Meridian is raiſ- 
ed as much above the Horizon, as is the Comple- 


ment of the Latitude of the Place. 


Whenever the Sun cometh to this Circle, ir mak- 
eth equal Days and Nights all round the Globe, 
becauſe he then always riſes due Eaſt, and ſets due 
Weſt, which he doth at no other time of the Year, 
All Stars alſo which are 


whence it hath irs Name. 


under this Circle, or which have no Declination, 
do always riſe due Eaſt, and fer full Jeſt, &c. 

All People living under- this Circle, (which, in 
Geography, is called the Line) have their Days and 


| muſt be A of that Number, or 15 Degrees ; there- 
fore 1 Degree of the Equator will contain 4 Minutes 
of an Hour; and 15 Minutes of a Degree, will make 
a Minute ot an Hour, or 60 Seconds; and cone 
quently 4 Seconds anſwer to one Minute of a De: 
gree. 

Hence the following Tables are made for con- 
verting Degrees and Minutes, Sc. of the Equin9: 
Ctial into Time, and Vice Verſa. 
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„ TABLE II. 
| n 5 
I T> convert Parts of the Equi- | To convert Time into Parts of the | 
noctial into Time. Equinodtial. 
1— — 1 — — - 
1 Degrees. | Hours. 2 Hours. Degr. | Minut. | Degr. I 
. — # — — — — } —0 
Minutes. 1 | 2 | Second 5 | 2 | 
— — — — — — — — 1 pra — — — 
Seconds. 2 3 Third 2 3 
— — — — — — — — — —— 
Thirds. 1 Fourt C8 +0 
I | O | 4 | oy 15 1 O | 15 | 
2 o 8 1 FO 30 
3 o 12 3 45 3 © 45 | 
4 0 16 4 10 4 1 1 
3— © 20 5 8 5 „ 
10 0 40 6 5 6 1 5 
15 1 O 9 133 Io 1 30 
30 3 12 180 20 3 
60 4 o 15 225 30 . | 
90 6 898 18 270 40 6 0 
1 180 12 0 11 315 50 12 30 
360 24 0 %%. T9 1 
Whoſe Uſe is this : Again, for the Uſe of this Table. 
Suppoſe you would readily know how many | Suppoſe you would find how many Degrees, Mi- 
= Minutes and Seconds, Sc. there are in nures, Seconds, Sc. of the Equator, anſwer 


19 Degrees, 13 Minutes, 7 Seconds of rhe 
Equator. 


Againſt 15 Degrees, in the firſt 


Table, you find 
Againſt 4 Degrees 


Alſo againſt 10 Minutes you 


will find 


And againſt 3 Minutes 
Then againſt 5 Seconds you 


will find 


And againſt 2 Seconds you 


have 


bs 
bs 


by 
Es 


Add all up together, and it 
makes F ks r 


I 

O 
O 
O 
Oo 


O 
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8 1 © 
1 0 
0 920 
6 
16 32 2 
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to 23 Hours, 25 Minutes, 17 Seconds, and 
9 Thirds, 


EQUINOCTIAL Colure : See Colure. 
EQUINOCTIAL Dia, is that whoſe Plane lies 


parallel to the Equino#tial, 


7 DW. A bas 
ainſt 21 Hours, in the 
Table, you find T 2153 EP 
Againſt 2 Hours 30 8 ' s 
Againſt 20 Minutes you 

have 3 A... 
And againſt 5 Minutes „ @ 
Then againſt 10 mn}, 

you find 3 
And againſt 3 Seconds „„ 
Againſt 2 Seconds „„ 

hen againſt 6 Thirds 

there is | „ 
And againſt 3 Thirds you | 

—4 F a... $435 
All which added rightly to- 

gether, make * * nun 19 


To make this Dial, is no more than with 60 


Degrees of your Line of Chords to deſcribe a Cir- 
cle, wherein draw two Diameters croſſing each 
other at Right- angles; then divide chis Circle into 


24 equal Parts or Hours, which ſubdivide as you 
pleaſe. 


Note, That every Hour is 15 Degrees, therefore 


the Half- hour will be + D 


egrees, 30 Minutes, 


and the Quarter 3 Degrees, 43 Minutes. 


Nn 2 


That 
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Thar beingdone, ſet up a ſtraightPin perpendicular 
to the Plane in the Centet of the Circle, and place 
the Plane parallel to the Equinoctial, and the Meri- 
e ag true North and South, and the Dial is 
fitted. 

Theſe Dials are commonly ſer up in a Frame to 
be elevated to any Latitude. 

EQUINOCTIAL Orient : See Orient. 

EQUINOCTIAL Occident : See Occident. 

EQUINOXES, are the preciſe Times in which 
the Sun enters into the firſt Points of Aries and Li- 
bra; for then moving exactly under the Equinoezal, 
he makes our Days and Nights equal. This he doth 
twice a Year, about the 1oth of March, and 12th 
of September; which therefore are called the Ver- 
nal and Autummal Equinoxes, 

Ir is found by Aſtronomical Obſervation, Thar 
the Equinoctial Points (which are the firſt Points of 
the Signs Aries and Libra) go backward every Year 
50 Seconds. | 

And our admirable Sr. 1/aac Newton, taking the 
Matter into Conſideration according to his Princi- 
ples, found, by Calculation, That they muſt recede 
49 Minutes, 58 Seconds, which is ſurpriſingly near 
the Truth, | 

The Space from the Vernal to the Autumnal Equi- 
no, is 8 or 9 Days longer than from the Autumnal 
ro the Vernal, by realon of the Poſition of the Peri- 
helion of the Earth's Orbit near the Winter Solſtice, 

EQUINUS Barbatus, a kind of Comer, called 
alſo Equinus Elipticus, Equinus Quadrangulars : See 
Hippeus, 

EQUIPOLLENCE, in Logick, is when there is 
an Equivalence or Agreement, either as to the Na- 
ture of the Thing, or as to the Grammarical Senſe 
of any two, or more, Propoſitions ; or in plain 
Words, when two Propoſitions ſignify one and the 
{ame thing, tho they expreſs it after different man- 
ners, they are properly ſaid to be Equi pollent. 

EQUITY, is the Virtue of treating all other 
Men according to common Reaſon and Juſtice, or 
as we would be gladly treated our ſelves, when 
we underſtand rightly what is our due, 

EQUITY, in the Law, uſually fignifies the Court 
of Chancery, where Controverſies are ſuppoſed to be 
determined according to the exact Rules of Equity 
and Conſcience, by mitigating the Rigour of the 


Common Law, rho' even by the Common and Sta- 


tute Law there is allo an Equity, Equitas Sequitur 
Legem, is an old Maxim in Law; but from the 
great ercreaſe of Suirs in Chancery, ſome have 


thought fit to give it this Conſtruction, That in all 


Cauſes after a Man has been at Law, he muſt go 
into E juity. 

EQUIVALENCE 2X Things, is that which ex- 
reſſes an Agreement in Nature or Circumſtances, 
etween any two things propoſed, 

EQUIVOCAL, in Logick, is that which hath 

a doubtful or doubble Signification. 

Any Equivocal Mera, is that which contains more 
Significations than one, or that which ſerves for ſe- 
veral Notions : See Homonymous. 

EQUIVOCAL Generation, is the Production of 
Plants without Seed: Inſects or Animals without 
Parents in the Natural Way of Coition between 
Male and Female 

The Learned World begins now to be ſatisfied 
that there is nothing like this in Nature ; and ſince 
the Uſe of Microſcopes, and a more particular Ap- 
plication ro Enquiries of this kind, a prodigious 
Number of Plants have been diſcovered ro have 


Seeds ; and of Animals (I{e4s) have been found to 


be produced Univocally, or in the ordinary way of 


. m 
Generation, which before were thought to be Fos 
vocally produced. See Vol. II. qu. 

ERASED, the Herald's Word, expreſſin 
thing violently torn ft from its proper Places * 
tis uled in Contradiſtinction to Couped, which a 
nifics a thing clean cur off, | bg. 

ERECT Declining Dials, are thoſe whoſe p. 
are not directly oppoſite toany of the four 8 
Points, but Decline from the Meridian or ng 
Vertical Circle. ine 


For the drawing of the Hour. Lines on theſe y; 
als, there is given the Latitude of the Place U 
z 


the Declination of the Plane, in order to find, 


Firſt, The Height of the Style above the Plant, 


Secondly, The Diſtance of the Subſtyle from th 
Meridian. 


Thirdly, The Inclination of the Meridian, 5 
Difference of the Meridian; which are all the Re. 


quiſites neceſſary to be known before the Dp; 
be deſcribed. _ 


1, To find the Styles Height above the Plane, fin 
As the Radius, is to the Co-fine of the Plane, 


Declination: 
So is the Co- ſine of the Elevation of the Pele 9 
the Sine of the Scyle's Height. : 


2. To find the Subſtyle's Diſtance from the My;. 
dian, ſay, 


As the Radius, is to the Sine of the Plaue? D. 
clanation : | 
So is the Co-Tangent of the Elevation of the Pale 
to the Tangent of the Subſtyle's Diſtance. | 


3. To find the Inclinatien of the Meridian, ſay, 


As the Radius, is to the Co-Tangent of the De. 
clination : 

So is the Sign of Elevation of the Pole, to the 
Co-Tangent of the Inclination of the Meridian. 


Theſe being found; Then with a Line and 
Plumer, ler fall a Perpendicularto the Horizor, and 
that ſhall be the Meridian or Hour Line of 12, 

; : Weſtward, 

Then if Tone Fg decline 4 Eaſtward, © place 
the Subſtyle's Diſtance (irom the Line of Chords) to 


Righ 
the 1 L 'F > Hand of the Meridian, 


Alſo having found the Inclination of the Meridi- 
ans, find what Angle each Hour makes at the Pale 
with the Subſtyle, by ſubſtracting 15 Degrees for 
each Hour that is between the Subſtyle and Meriat- 
an, as long as it can be done trom the Inclination 
the Meridians ; and by adding 15 Degrees for the 
other Hours. 

And with the Hour- Angles at the Pole, find the 
Hours Arches by this Proportion. 

As the Radius: Is to the Sine of the S:y/e'sHeig't *: 
So is the Tangent of the Heur-Angle : To wt 
Tangent of the Heur-Arch, 

Of theſe Hour- Angles and Hour-Arches frame 3 
rer as was ſhewed in a making a Horizews 

14 
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Example. | 


| 7 A South Erect Dial, Declining Eaſtward 45 De- 
* grees, oo Minutes. Latitude 51 Degrees, 32 Mi- 

nutes. | ; 
The Requiſites may be found by the foregoing 


Cannons, vix. 


The Height of the Style, 26 o6 
Subſtyle's Diſtance from the Meridian, 29 21 
Inclination of Meridians, 51 57 


l — 
ates: RY = a. * Ps 45 £ PE A mY oo 8 * 


Now, fince the Inclination of Meridians is leſs 
than 60 Degrees, and greater than 45 Degrees, tis 
certain the Subſty/e muſt be berween $ and 9 of the 
+ © - 

Then the Hour-Angles at the Pole are alſo found 
by ſubducting 15 Degrees from the Inclination of 
Meridians (ſuppoſed to be ſer againſt 12) the Re- 
mainder will be for the Hour 11 ; and from that 
Angle againſt 11, ſubſtract 15 Degrees, the Remain- 


der ſer againſt 1o ; and from that Remainder ſub- 
duct 15 Degrees, the Refidue ſer againſt 9; and 5 

* that becauſe tis leſs than 15 Degrees, take the Dif- , | | 
* ference to 15 Degrees, which ſer againſt 8; then . II «6 n 


by continual Addition of 15 Degrees, you'll have 
the Numbers againſt the remaining Hours. 
Laſtly, Find the Hour-Arches according to the . 
Canon given for that Purpoſe, viz. by the continu- | E wan 
al Addition of the Sine of the Styles Height, 26 
Degrees, 6 Minutes to the Tangent of every Hours 
Diſtance from the Subſtyle, and that will give new 
X 2 of the Hour-Arches, as in the following 
able. 


— — 


| The Eaſt Decl iner. 


Four 
Arches. 


2281 
. E 


19 01 
| l# 
wo 27 9 | 
34 — —— — 11 
. Fer e { 
Subflyle | 85 FO | 
2 26 Io deſcribe the Dial. 1 
w 21 Firſt draw the Horizontal Line AC B, and at 1 
3 Right-angles to it the Meridian C O12; then 10 
3 with 60 Degrees of your Line of Chords, from & | | 
29 21 deſcribe the Semi- circle AO B; and ſer off 29 ih 
„ Degrees, 21 Minutes (the Diſtance of the Sulſtyle 1 
45 58 from the Meridian) from O to N, on the Weſt Side 
of the Meridian, becauſe the Plane declines Eaſt. 
72 27 Set off alſo the ſeveral Hour Arches (as) 10 De- 
— grees, 37 Minutes for 7 and 5 a Clock, 18 Degrees, 
19 Minutes for 11 and 1 a Clock, Sc. both ways 
from the Subſtyle on the Circle NRO; and draw 


Lines from the Center C through theſe leveral 
NN So you'll have the true Hour Lines de- 

ired. 
Ihen from your Chords, ſer off the Style's Height 
26 Degrees, 6 Minutes from N to R; and a Right- 
„ nd 


IEEE. 


. 


1 


8 


line drawn through R from C, repreſents the Axis or 


Style, and your Dial is finiſhed ; as allo three others, 
viz. a South Ere& Dial, declining Veſt as much; and 
a North Ere& Dial, declining Eaſt and Weſt as much, 
only placing the Numbers of the Hours and the 
Style repreſentatively upon each Plane. 


An Ere& Declining Dial may be Geometrically made 
thus : 


Having given the Elevation of the Pole, and De- 
clination of the Plane ; 


Firſt draw rwo Lines interſecting each other at 
Right-angles : From the Point of Interſection, ſup- 
pole h, make the Angle ed equal to Elevation of 
the Equator; make another x d equal to the De- 
clination of the Plane, Draw ad e perpendicular to 
the Meridian; from any Point taken ar pleaſure, 
ſuppoſe d, make b » = de; from » ler fall a Per- 
pendicular to the Meridian m] let this Perpendi- 
cular am be transferred, and ſer upon the — 
Perpendicular on the other Side of the Meridian 
equal to dp. 

Let the Subſtyle be drawn through b and p ; unto 
which, in the point p, draw a Perpendicular for 
the Contingent, as pr: Then from 6b, through x, 
draw the Style, whoſe Altitude above the Subſtyle 
ſhall be equal to the Angle pb xr. 

From p to the Style, ler fall the Perpendicular 
p 5 3 make po on the Subſtyle equal to p 5s: From o, 
at any Diſtance, deſcribe the Equinoctial Circle, 
which divide into 24 or 48 parts, beginning your 
Diviſion in that part of the Circle, V, which is cut 
by the Ruler applied ro o and x, (which is the 
point of Interſection of the Contingent and the Me- 
ridian. 

Make points in the Contingent, where tis cut by 
aà Ruler applied to the Center o, and every Diviſi- 
on; through which points, from the Center b, draw 
the Hour-Lines, 

ERECT Declining Planes: See Dial Planes. 

ERECT Direct Planes : See Dial Planes. 

ERECT Direct Eaſt or Weſt Dials : See Direct 
Erect Eaſt or Weſt Dials. 

ERECT Direct South or North Dias: See Prime 
Vertical. 

ERECTORES Penn, by ſome called Erigentes, 
by others DireRores, by Spigelius, Collaterales Pens; 
are a pair of Muſcles arifing Fleſhy from the out- 
ward Knob of the Os Iſchium, below the Begin- 
ning of the Cavernous Bodies of the Penn, in whoſe 
thick wemoranes they are inſerted : Their Uſe is 


ro help ro erect the Pens, which they do by pulling Teſticles, the firſt of the proper Tunicks. 


towards the a Pubi, whereby its greateſt Vein 


| 


is compreſt, and the refluent Blood denied Pay 
ſage under thoſe Bones, and therefore the Peng L : 
{well. al 
ERICTHONIUS : See Auriga, 
ERIDANUS, or Radu, a Southern Conſtellas, 
on conſiſting of 28 Stars, 
ERMENOIS, is when the Field is Or, and the 
Powdering is Sable. 


a NANA 

ERMIN, in Heraldry, ſignifies -,--'..'.; 

a Coat where the Field is Argent, 8 AA Al 
and the Powdering is Sable. NN 


And on the contrary, 


ERMINES, is when the Field 
is Sable, and the Powdering Ar- 
gent. 


ERODENTIA, are Medicines which grow ard 
prey upon the Fleſh with their Acute Particles, Bly 
chard. | 

ERPES : See Herpes, 

ERRHINES, are Medicines deſigned to putz 
away pituitous Humours from the Head, withoy 
making the Patient ſneeze, tho ro be taken up ti: 
Noſe. They are either Liquid, Soft, or Solid, 

The Liquid are made of the Juices of Cephalick; 
cleanfing Herbs, extracted by Wine or other Li 
3 to which Spirit of Wine is ſometimes ad. 

ed; or of a Decoction of fir Simples, to which 
are addded ſometimes Juices, Honey, Syrup, an 
Powders too, 

1 he Soft is made of Powders, with Honey, Oi, 
or Juices, boiled to a kind of Ointment. 

The Solid is given either in form of a Powder, 
and that has place eſpecially in Medicines which 
provoke Sneezing; or in form of a Pellet, and it's 
called Naſale, and is prepared of fit Powders mixed 
with viſcid Extractions from Seeds, Gums, Roots, 
Sc. with Wax, or with Turpentine. Blanchard, 

ERRONES, or Erratick, or Wandring Stan; 
the ſame with the Planets, 

ERROR, in Law, fignifies a Fault in pleading, 
or in the Proceſs, and thereupon the Mit of Enn 
is brought ro remedy this Overſight ; which Writ 
is that which lieth ro redreſs falſe 2 given 
in any Court of Record, 

There is likewiſe a Mit of Error to reverſe 2 
Fine or Recoveries ; and for redreſſing and pre- 
venting Errors in Fines and Recoveries : Vide tie 
Statute 23 Cl. C. 3, for inrolling them; and vide tie 
16th of Car. 2. C. 4. | 

ERYSIPELAS, is a Swelling of a bright yellos- 
iſn Colour, inclining to Red (whence its Name | 
derived) poſſeſſing the Skin, and going no deepe!, 
attended with a pricking Pain, but nor beating ; " 
hath a Sympatomatick Fever accompanying it uf 
ally; it is apt to ſpread, and ſometimes bliſters the 
Skin: If the Skin be preſſed with the Finger, l 
yielderh, and the Redneſs vaniſhes for a time. 

ERYSIPEL OTODES, is a Swelling like the for- 
mer, tho with eaſier Symptoms; and therefore ma 
be taken for a kind of Baſtard Eryſipela; in it ile 
Skin is of a more dark Colour. 2 

ERYTHREMATA, are red Spots like Fleabites 
commonly in Peſtilential Fevers. Blanchard. | 

ERYTHROIDES, is the Red Membrane of the 


Blanchar 
ESCALDE,or Scalade, is a furious Attack a 


the L 


| . Siniſte 


ES] 


Work 


of eitt 
And t. 


Arms 
uually! 


ſignifie 
times 
Maſs 
to cov 


= Thus 

& Semid 
is, tha 
E lined 


ES: 


Wall, or a Rampart, 
mount up upon it, wit 
© Ground, or carrying on 


| Cantery, or the like, which 
3 Fleſh — a cruſty Subſtance. Blanchard. 
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ESS 


he alt 


EST. 
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carried on with Ladders to 
hout going on in form, breaking 
of Works to ſecure the Men, 


RP: See Scharp. ; 
E CHAR, is a Cru. or hard Skin, Rind, or 


1 Shell brought over any Ulcer, or raiſed with a red 
hot Searing. Iron. 


5 IE, is a Searing-Iron, actual Fone, 
. urns the Skin and 


ESCHEAT, in Law, ſignifies any Lands or o- 


; Profits that fall ro a Landlord within his Man- 
3 + by way of Forfeirure, or the Death of his Te- 
nant, dying without Heir General or Special, or leav- 
cCbarta, Chap. 31. 


eir within Age, and Unmarried. Mag. 


ESCHEATOR, is an Officer who takes notice 


© of the King's Eſchears in the Country, and certifie 
them into the Exchequer. | 


ESCOCHEON of Pretence, is an 
Ineſcocheon, or little Eſcocheon, 
which a Man that hath married an 
Heireſs, and hath Iſſue by her, may 
bear over his own Coar of Arms, 
and in it the Arms of his Wife; 
and the ſurviving Iſſue will bear 


both Coats quarterly. 


e 


9 


A 5 


ESCOUADE, is uſually the third part of the 


* Company of Foot; tis ſo divided for mounting of 
Guards, and ſor the more convenient relieving 
one another : Iis equivalent ro a Brigade of a 


* Troop of Horſe. 


ESCUTCHEON (from Scutum a Shield) is the 


Coat or Field on which any Arms are born in He- 


raldry ; tis uſually of this Form: 
And in ir the Heralds give divers 
Names to ſeveral Points or Places: 
Thus, the Point D, they call the 
Dexter Chief; C, is the Middle 
Chief ; and S, the Siniſter Chief 
Point ; H, is called the Honour 
Point; and FE, the Fefſe Point; N, 
is called the Nombr:l Point; and d, 
the Dexter Baſe ; B, the Middle Baſe; and , the 
Siniſter Baſe- Point. . 

ESPAULEMENT, the ſame with Epaulement, a 


Work in Fortification made on the ſide of a Baſtion, 


of either Earth thrown up, Gabions, Faſcines, &c. 
And thoſe Epaulements which are for the Places of 


Arms for the Cavalry behind the Trenches, are uſ- 
ually made only of Faſcines and Earth. This Word 
E ſignifies alſo ſomerimes a Demi-Baſtion ; and ſome- 


times *tis uſed for a Square Orillon, or a Square 
Maſs of Earth, faced or lined with a Wall, deſigned 
to cover the Cannon of a Caʒemate. 

ESPAUL, or Epaule ; (which ſee) in Fortificari- 
on, the ſame with the Shoulder of a Baſtion, or the 
Angle of the Shoulder ; which ſee. = 

ESPLEES, a Term in Law, fignifying the full 


f profit that the Ground or Land yieldeth. 


ESPLENADE, a Term in Fortfiication, the ſame 


| with the Glacis of rhe Counterſcarp originally ; 


but now tis uſually taken for the empty Space be- 
tween the Glacis of a Cittadel, and the firſt Houſes 


EZ of the Town. 


ESSENCE, is chat which conſtitutes the peculiar 
Narure of any thing, and makes ir be whar ir is. 


> Thus rhe Efſence of a Circle is, that irs Radii, or 
Semidiameters be all equal; rhe Eſſence of a Square 
is, that it have 4 Right-angles, and 4 equal Righr- 
E lined Sides. 


ESSENCE alſo, in Chymiſtry, ſignifies the Bal- 


| 


ſamick part of any thing ſeparated from the thicker 
Matter, ſo that whenever this is done by means of 
Extraction, the Balſamick part is called Eſſence, 
by way of Eminence; ſomerimes thickned Juices 
are called Eſſences : But tis better to call theſe by 
their one Name, to avoid Confuſion. Some call 
Compounds of Oil and Sugar Eſſences ; but it is 
an Abuſe of the Word. Blanchard. | 

ESSENDI quietum de Tolonia, is a Writ that li- 
eth for Citizens and Burgeſſes of any City or Town, 
that hath a Charter or Preſcription, ro exempt them 
from Toll through the whole Realm, if the ſame 
happen to be any where exacted of them. 

ESSENTIAL Properties, are ſuch as neceſſarily 
depend on the Nature and Effence of any thing. 
Thus tis the Eſſential Property of every Rectilineal 
Triangle, to have the Sum of irs 3 Angles equal to 
2 Right ones: And of every Rectangled Triangle ro 
have the Square of the Hypothenuſe equal to the 
Sum of the Squares of the Legs. 

ESSENTIAL Sale of Plants is thus drawn: The 
Plant is pounded in a Mortar, and its Juice extra- 
cted and filtrated, which after that is ſet in a Celler 
or ſome ſuch cool Place to Cryſtallize, and the Salt 
will ſhoot out into Cryſtals every way. This Salt 
is the true or Eſſential Salt of the Plant; for here 
tis no Change at all made in by force of the Fire, 
bur the means of drawing it are eaſie and natural. 

ESSERE, Sora, and Sare, are little Puſhes or 
Wheels, ſomething red and hard, which quickly in- 
fect the whole Body with a violent Itching, as if one 
were ſtung with Bees, or Walps, or Flies, or Nettles : 
yer they vaniſh after a little time, and leave the 
Skin as ſmooth and well colour'd as before, Ir dif. 
fers from an Epinychis in this, that an Epinychit 
rl our Matter, but an Eſſere does not. Blan- 
chard. 

ESSOYNE, in Law, fignifies the Allegation of an 
Excuſe from him that is ſummon'd ro appear, and 
anſwer to an Action Real, or to perform Suit to a 
Court- Baron upon juſt Cauſe of Abſence, This che 
Civilians call Excuſatio, 

The Cauſes that ſerve to Eſſyne any Man ſum- 
mon d, are divers; but drawn chiefly to 5 Heads : 


Whereof 


The Firſt itra Mare, whereby the Defendant 
ſhall have 40 Days. 

The Second, De Terra Sancta, where the Deſen- 
dant ſhall have a Year and a Day, and theſe muſt 
be laid in the beginning of the Plea. 

The Third is called, Malo Ventendi, call'd alſo 
Common Eſſone. 

The Fourth is, De malo lecti. 

The Fifth, De Servitio Regis. 

ESSONIO de malo ledti, is a Writ directed to 
the Sheriff, for the ſending of 4 lawful Knights to 
view one that hath E d himſelf, De malo let; 

ESTIVAL Occident : See Occi dent. 

ES TIVX Orient : See Orient. 

ESTIVAL Solſtice. | | 

ESTOPPEL, (in Law) fignifies as much as an 
3 N an Action, growing from his 
own Fact, that hath, or ot 1 
on Afton : herwiſe might have had 

ESTREAT, in Law, is uſed for the 
or Tuplicare of an Original Writing, ny ONE 

For Example, Of Amerciaments or Penalties ſor 
down in the Rolls of a Court, to be levied by the 
2 or other Officer, of every Man for his Of. 
ence. 

ESTREPE, in Law, is to make Spoil by a Te 
nant for Life in Lands, or Woo CHEN 
of him in Reverſion. * — 


Bayliff 


. IHIRoeR 


; ETA 


D 


And Eſtrepament ſignifies the Spoil made by Te- 
nant for Life upon any Lands or Woods, to the Pre- 
judice of the Reverſioner. 

ESURINE Salta, are ſuch as are of a coroding, 
fretring, and eating Nature; they abound in the Air 
of Places firuare near the Sca fide, and where great 
Quantities of Coal are burnt ; as appears from the 
ſpeedy ruſting of rae Iron-Bars in the Windows, 
Sc. of Houſes built in ſuch Places. 

ETAPPE, in the Art of War, is the Allowance of 
Proviſions and Forage, which Soldiers have in their 
March thro' the Kingdom to or from Winter-Quar- 
ters. Wherefore the 

ETAPPIER, is he that contracts with any Coun- 
try, or Territory, for furniſhing Troops in their 
March with Proviſions and Forage. 

ETATE probanda : See Ætate probanda. 

ETCHING, is a way uſed in making Prints, by 
drawing with a Needle upon a Copper-plare cover- 
ed over with a Ground of Wax, Sc. and well black- 
ed with the Smoke of a Link, that it may take off 
the Figure of the Drawing or Print, which having 
its back- ſide Tinctured with Whire-Lead, will by 
running over the ſtroken-out Lines with a Sr:ft, 
impreſs the exact Figure on the Black or Red 
Ground ; which Figure is afterwards with Needles, 
drawn deeper quite thro' the Ground, and all rhe 
Shadows and Hatchings put in; and then a Wax 
Border being made all round the Plate, there is pour- 
ed on a ſufficient Quantity of well-rempered Aqua 
Fortis, which inſinuating into the Stroaks, and made 
by the Needles in the Ground, eats the Figure of the 
Print or Drawing into the Copper-Plate. There is 
no certain Time in which this is done, but uſually 
the Aqua Fortis will eat deep enough in about half 
an Hour. Browns Ars Piftoria. 

ETHERIAL Oil, fo the Chymiſts call a very fine 
or exalted Oil, or rather Spirit that is inflamable z 
as Oil of Turpentine, &c. | 

ETHICKS, is that Art which reaches us to ſeek 
out thoſe Rules and Meaſures of Human Actions, 
rhat lead to true Morality and Happineſs ; and which 


acquanits us with the Means ro practice them. 


he Writers upon it uſually divide into two Parts; 

The Firſt contains an Account of the Nature of 
Moral Good and Evil: And. 

The other Enumerates the ſeveral Virtues in 
which the Practice and Exerciſe of Morality conſiſts ; 
and which are the proper Means for us to obtain 
rrue Feliciry,the End of all Moral Actions. 

ETHMOIDALIS, is a Suture that ſurrounds a 
Bone of that Name, and ſeparates it from the Bones 
which are abour ir, 

ETHMOIDES, is a Bone which reſembles a 
Sieve, placed above the inner part of the Noſe, and 
full of little Holes to receive the Serous and Pirni- 
tous Humours from the ſoft Pappy Proceſſes of the 
Brain. Blanchard. 

ETYMOLOGY, is that part of Grammar, which 
teaches the Original ot Words, in order the better 
to diſtinguiſh and eſtabliſh their true Signification. 

EVANID, ſo ſome call thoſe Colours which are 
not of very long duration, as thoſe in the Rainbow 
Clouds before and after Sun-ſer, Sc. Theſe allo 
are called Fantaſtical and Emphatica Colours ; 
which ſee, 

EVAPORATION, in Chymiſtry, is when any 
Liquor is ſer over a gentle Hear, that the Fire may 
gently carry off ſome of the Moiſture, and yer nor 
leſſen the Quantity of the Matter the Liquor is 
impregnared with ; ro Evaporate to a Pellicle: See 
Pellicle, | 


EUCHYMIA, is a good Temper of the g E 
W N Fluids in an Animal Body 0% Re Offi 
E ASIA, is a good Temper of the kin 
the Body. b : 8 "ay q | — 

EVECTION, or Libration of the Moon. = £Exco 
Inequality in her Motion, by which, at or 2 | E: 
Quarters, ſhe is not in that Line which Paſſerh Nth his 1 
the Center of the Earth to the Sun, as ſhe ;; *. 5 E. 
Syzygies, or Conjunction and Oppofition ws $ whe! 
makes* an Angle with that Line of 2 Degres, ; 
Minutes, according to the Obſervation of * the! 
and Bulli aldus. 50h | 

The Moon revolving uniformly abour her 4, : : 
in a Months time, makes her Day to be of a 1 _ Ex 
in length; and her Face always is turned the 10 NH fide, 
way towards the lower Umbilicus of her Orbit. ] any. 
for that Reaſon, and the Poſition of the Ua ö the! 
deviates this way and that way a little from 10 amis 
Earth; which 1s her Libration in Longitude: p,, p 
her Libration in Latitude, is occaſioned by the » _ 
clination of the Moons Axis to the Plane oy E * 
Orbit. dhe? 

EVEN Number, is that which may be di Skin 
into two Parts; as 4, 10, 40, Sc. are Even Mn. 1 1 
bers, toraſmuch as each of them may be din ided h. < 50 
to two equal Parts. 3 

EVENLY Even, is that which an Even Ny, 2 on” 
doth meaſure by an Even one; as 32 is ſaid 0 ber 15 
Number Even Even, becauſe 8, an Even Number : E) 
doth Meaſure it by 4, which is likewiſe an EE FE 


Number, 

EVENLY Odd, is that which an Even Nine 
doth meaſure by an Odd one; as 30, which 20 
6, Even Numbers, do meaſure by 15 cr; 04 
Numbers, 

EUEXITA, is a good ſound Habit of Body. 

EVOLUTION, is uſed by Dr. Pell, and other 
for the Extraction of Roots out of any Powers; u 
ſo is directly contrary to Involution; which ſee. 

EVOLUTION, in Tat#ichs, is the Motion made 
by a Body of Men in changing their Poſture, c 
Form of drawing up; either to make good the 
Ground they are upon, or to poſſeſs themſelves df 
another; that ſo they may attack rhe Enemy, ct 
receive his Onſet more advantagiouſly: And thele 
Evolutions, are Doubling of Ranks, or of Files, Coun 
termarches, and Wheelings, 

EUPEPSIA, a good and eaſie Digeſtion, 

EUPHORIA, is the well bearing of the Open- 
tion of a Medicine; that is, when the Sick Perso 
finds himſelf eas d or reliev'd by it; then they 4 
it wrought upon the Patient cum Euphory, 

EUPNOEA, is a right natural Reſpiration. 


EUPORIA, is an eaſie Preparation of Medicine . ou t 
or the Eaſineſs of their Operatior, Blanchard. ; Ty 
EURITHMY, in Architecture, ſignifies the ex = 
act Proportion between all the Parts of a Building 4 by 10 

EUSARCOS, is one that is well fleſhed, Br. Come 
chard. 2 
EUSTOMACHUS, is a good Stomach ; asalv (Wh Le. 
Meat convenient for it. | red. 
EUSTYLE, in Architecture, is a kind of Edifce —_ 
where the Pillars are placed at a moſt convenien X 
diſtance one from another; the Intercolumnitim Wag: 
being all juſt two Diameters and a quarter cl! E. 
Pillar, except thoſe in the middle of the Face before Voic 
and behind, which are in diſtance three Diamete® 5 
EUTHANASIA, is a foft quiet Death, cr 4 ; 
caſte Paſſage out of this World. nore, 
EUTHROPIA, is a due Nouriſhment, of ® * 
Body. | follox 


EXACERBATIO : See Paroxy/mus. 
EX 
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Thing is affirmed o 
ſome one of the Inferiors of the Subject, by ad- 
ding a Particle of Exception, which denores that 
what is predicated does not agree with that In- 
Ez ferior, which viſibly includes two Judgments, and 
EZ renders thoſe Propoſitions compoſed in Senſe. As 
BZ if one {hould ſay, None of the Sects of the ancient 
B Philoſophers, except that of the Platonic, have ac- 
E knowledg'd God to be Incorporeal. The Covetous 
Man does nothing well, but when he dies. 


EX C : 


"EXE 


ce 


EYACTION, in Law, is a Wrong done by an 
A one pretending to have Authority in ta- 
king a Reward or Fee for that which the Law al- 


lows not. The Difference between Exact ion and 


Extortion is this. 
Extortion, is W 
is Due. 
: "Exaltien, is where he wreſt a Fee or Reward 


due, 
aN ERESIS; is an Extraction of things out of 
the Body chat are hurtful to it. ; 
EXAGOON, the ſame with Hexagon. 
EXAMINERS in Chancery, are two Officers that 


here an Officer extorts more than 


3 Examine, upon Oath, Witneſſes produced on either 
4 fide upon ſuch Interogatories as the Parties to 
* 


any Suit do exhibit to that purpoſe; and ſometimes 


; che Parties themſelves are by particular order ex- 
amined alſo by them. 


EXANASTOMOSIS, is an opening of the Ex- 
tremity of the Veſſels. Blanchard. 
EXANTHEMA, is a certain Effloreſcence upon 


5 the Skin of the Head, like thoſe which appear in the 


in of the whole Body. It is deſcribed two ways by 
— * is, chat at leaſt it changes the Colour 
of the Skin, as in continued malignant Fe vers, 
wherein the Skin is ſported as with Flea-bires ; rhe 


other is, when certain little Swellings break our of 


the Skin, which may be call'd Papille. Blanchard, 


EXARTHREMA, the fame with Luxatio, 
EXARTICULATION: See Piſſocation. 
EXCENTRICK, the ſame with Eccentrick. 
EXCEPTIO, is the incorporation or mixture of 


f dry Powders with ſome Moiſture or other. Thus 
© Electuaries are made, Powders and Pulps are mixt 
with Honey or Syrup ; and the Powder of Pills with 
# Syrup, Honey, Wine or Juice, 


EXCEPTIVE Propoſitions, are thole where a 
4 the whole Subject, except 


EXCHANGE, in Common Law, is as much 


ns Permutation with the Civilians. Ir hath a pecu- 
bar Signification, and is uſed for that * 
Which the Warranter muſt make to the 

Value for Value, if the Land warranted be reco- 
vered from the Warrantee. 


arrantee, 


EXCHEQUER, is the Court or Place to which 


are brought all the Revenues belonging to the 
= Crown. 


This Court conſiſts, as it were, of two Parts, 


© whereof one dealeth Specially, in the hearing and 
= deciding of all Cauſes appertaining to the Prince's 
Coffers: The other is called, The Receipt of the Ex- 
© chequer, which is properly employ'd in the receiving |. 
and paying Money. It is alſo a Court of Record, 


wherein all Cauſes touching the Revenues of the 
Crown are handled. 

EXCISION, the cutting out, or cutting off of 
any part of the Body. 

EXCLAMATION, is a violent Extenſion of the 
Voice, when the Mind comes to be diſturbed and a- 


gitated with ſome furious Impulſe or Paſſion. 


EXCLUSIVE Propoſitions, are thoſe which de- 


note, chat a Predicate ſo agrees with its Subject, as 
do agree with that alone, and no other: Whence ir 


follows, that they include two various Judgments, 


and by conſequence are compoſed in Senſe. Which 
is expreſſed by the Word (only) or ſome ſuch like 
Words : Thus, Virtue only makes Nobility, nothing 
eſſe renders a Man truly Noble. 
EXCOMMUNICATIO Capiendo, is a Writ 
directed to the Sheriff, for the Apprehenſion of him 
who ſtandeth obſtinarely excommunicated Forty 
Days; for ſuch a one not ſeeking Abſolution hath, 


or may have, his Contempt certified into the Chan- 


cery ; whence iſſueth this Writ for the lay ing of him 
up without Bail or Mainpriſe umil he conform 
himſelf. 

EXCOMMUNICATIO Deliberando, is a Writ 
ro the under Sheriff, for the Delivery of an Excom- 
municare Perſon out of Priſon, upon Certificate of 
the Ordinary of his Conformity ro the Juriſdiction 
Ecclefiaftical. 

EXCOMMUNICATIO Recipiendo, is a Writ 
whereby Perſons excommunicared being for their 
Obſtinacy committed to Priſon, and unlawfully de- 
livered thence before rhey have given Caution ro 
obey the Authority of the Church, are commanded 
ro be ſought for, and laid up again. | 

EXCORIATION, is when the Skin is rubb'd 
o wor off, or fretted away from any part of the 

eſn. 

EXCORTICATION : See Decortication. 

EXCREMENTS, of an Animal Body , are 
whatſoe ver is ſeparated from the Aliments after 
Concoction, and is to be thrown out of the Body; 
as the Moiſture of the Mouth, Spittle, Snor, Milk, 
Bile, Swear, the Wax of the Ears, the Excrements 
of the Belly and Bladder. Blanchard. 

EXCRESCENCE, any ſort of Swelling, and 
more particularly a Fleſhy Tumour, 

EXCRETION, the ſeparating of Excrements 
or Excrementitious Humours from the Aliments 
and Blood, . 

EXECUTION, in Common Law, ſignifies the 
laſt Performance of an Act: As of a Fine, or of a 
Fudgment ; that of a Fine, is the obtaining Poſſeſſi- 
on actually of things contained in the ſame by ver- 
tue thereof, which is either by Entry into the Lands, 
or by Writ. | 

There are rwo ſorts of Executions, one Final, 
another with a Quoſ;;; tending to an End. 

An Execution Final, is that which maketh Mo- 
ney of the Defendant's Goods, or extendeth his 
Lands, and delivereth them to rhe Plaintiff ; for 
this the Party accepteth in Satisfaction, and this is 
the End of the Suit, and all that the King's Wrir 
commandeth to be done, 

The other Sort with a Quoſq; is tending to an 
End, and not Final, as in the Caſe of a Capias ad 
Satrfaciendum, &c. This is not Final, bur the 
Body of the Party is to be taken, to the intent and 
purpo ſe to ſatisfy the Defendant; and his Impri- 
ſonment is not abſolute, but until the Defendant do 
_ So that the Body is bur a, Pledge for the 

ebr. 

EXECUTIONE facienda, is a Writ command- 
ing Execution of a Judgmenr. | 

EXECUTIONE facienda in Mithernamium, is 
a Writ that lierh for the taking of his Cattle, who 
formerly hath convey'd out of the Country the Cat- 
tle of another; ſo that the Bayliff havin Authority 
from the Sheriff to replevy the Cattle ſo convey d 
away, could not execute his Charge. 

EXECUTOR, is he that is appointed by any 
Man in his Laſt Will and Teſtament, to have the 
diſpoſing of all his Subſtance, according to the Con- 
rents of the ſaid Will. This Executor is either Par- 
ticular or Univerſal : Particular, as if this or that 

Oo thing 
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thing only be committed to his Charge: Univerſal, | 
if all, 

EXECUTOR de ſon tort, is he that takes upon 
him the Office of an Execuror by Intruſion, not be- 
ing ſo conſtituted by the Teſtator, nor for want 
— 9g appointed by the Ordinary to Admini- 

er. 

EXE GESIS Numeroſe aut Lineals, is the Numeral 
or Lineal Solution or Extraction of Roots out of 
Adfected Equations in Algebra, firſt invented by Vie- 
ta, O;anam calls it La ——_— Of this you have 
a very good Account by the Famous Mr. Collins, in 
Phil. Tranſ. N. 46. | 

EXEMPLIFICATION of Letters Pattents, is a 
Copy or Duplicate of Letrers Pattents, made from 
the Inrollment thereof, and ſealed with the Great 
Seal of England; which Exemplifications are as 
effectual to be ſued or pleaded as the Originals 
themſelves. : 

Note, That nothing but Matter of Record ought 
to be Exempliſied. 

EXEMPLIFICATIONE, is a Writ granted for 
the Exemplification of an Original. N 

EX gravi Querula, is a Writ that lieth for him 
to whom any Lands or Tenements in Fee within 
a City, Town, or Burrough, being deviſable, are 
deviſed by Will, and the Heir of the Deviſor en- 
treth into them, and detaineth them from him. 

EXHALATION, is whatever is raiſed up from 


the Surface of the Earth or Water by Means of the | 


Hear of the Sun, that of the Subterraneal Fire, Oc. 
ſuch as Vapours, Miſts, Fogs, Gc. 

EXHAUSTED Receiver, is that Body or Veſ- 
ſel of Glaſs, Sc. which hath the Air drawn out of 
it by Mr. Boyle's, or any other Engine for that pur- 

oſe; and which, tho' not containing an abſolute 

9 ſeems to be empty off all true Elaſtick 
2 and therefore is, properly ſpeaking, Exbauſted 
of Air. 

EXHAUSTIONS, a Term in Mathematicks, 
where they have what they call, The Method of Ex- 
hauſtions, of frequent Uſe in the Ancient Mathema- 
ticians, ſuch as Euclid , Archimedes, &c. This is 
founded on what Euclid ſaith in his Tenth Book, 
viz, That thoſe Quantities whoſe Difference leſs than 
any aſſignable, are equal; for if they were unequal, 
be the Difference never ſo ſmall, yet it may be ſo 
multiplied, as to become greater than either of 
them; if not ſo, then it is really nothing. This 
he aſſumes in the Proof of the firſt Prop. of Book io. 
w hich is, That if from the greater of two Quantities 
you take more than its Half, and from the Remainder 
more than its Half, and ſo continually , there will at 
length remain a Quantity leſs than either of thoſe pro- 

oſed, 

7 On this Foundarion they demonſtrate, Thar if 
a Regular Polygon of infinite Sides be inſcribed in, 
or circumſcribed about a Circle, the Space that is 
the Difference between the Circle and the Polygon 
will, by degrees, be quite exhauſted, and the Circle 
equal to the Polygon: Vid. Archimed. de Dimenſione 
Circuli. Wallis's Algebra, P. 280. Pardie's Elements 
of Geometry, Book 4. Prop. 28. 

EXHIBIT, in Law, is when a Deed, Acquittance, 
or other Writing, is in a Chancery Suit exhibited to 
be proved by Witneſs ; and the Examiner writes on 
the back, That it was ſhewed to ſuch a one at the 
ſame time of his Examination : This is there call'd 
An Exhibit, 

EXIGENDARY : See Exigenter. 

EX1GENT, is a Writ that lieth where the De- 


fendant in an Action Perlonal cannot be found, nor | ner in this caſe, is to take this Writ out of the 15 
any ching within the County whereby he may be | cery, directed to the Sheriff, to take the four 


n 


Attached or Diſtrained; and is directed t0 th 
Sheriff, to proclaim and call five County Days Ns 
after another, charging him to appear under the 
the pain of Outlawry. This Writ lieth alſo in 3 
Indictment of Felony, where the Party indideq 
cannor be found. | 

EXIGENTER, is an Officer in the Cour f 
Common Pleas, whereof there are Four, They mg, 
all Exigents and Proclamations in all Actions when 
Proceſs of Ourlawry doth lie, and Writs of 5 
ſedeas, as well as the Protonotaries upon ſuch br 
gents as were made in their Offices. But mak; 
Writs of Superſedeas is now taken from them byan 
Officer in the ſame Court. 

EX Mero motu, are Words formerly uſed in 
Charter of the Prince, whereby he ſignifieth, Tha 
he doth that which is contained in the Charter d 
his own Mill and Motion, without Petition or Sug. 
geſtion made by any other; and the Effect of thel 
Words, are to bar all Exceptions that migh; be 
taken unto the Inſtrument wherein they be ©. 
rained, by alledging, That the Prince in pafj 
that Charter, was abus d by any talſe Suggeſtion, 

EXOMPHALOS, is a Protuberance of the N.. 
vel, common to Infants. 

EXONERATIONE Sede, is a Writ that liett 
for a King's Ward to be disburthened of all Sui, 
Sc. to the County, Hundred, Leer, or Court. Bardi, 
during the time of his Wardſhip, 

E XOPHTHALMIA, is a 8 of the 
Eye, our of its natural poſition. 

EXOSTOSIS, is a Protuberance of the Bore; 
ont of their natural place. 

EXPANSION. Mr, Lock faith this Word er. 
preſſes the Idea which we have of Laſting Diſtanc, 
all whoſe parts exiſt together, which is a Metaphyi. 
cal Notion of the Word. What is meant by it in: 
Phyſical Senſe, you will in part ſee under Explgim, 
Tho' Expanſion, among Naturaliſts, is often taken 
alſo for the ſwelling or increaſe of the apparent 


the Quantity of this, in ſeveral Inſtances, Mr. Hal 
gives in Philaſ. Trayſ. N. 197, where he ſhews, Thi 
by Experiment Water was found by him to expand 
ir ſelf one 26th part of its Bulk when it was mad: 
to boil, but hardly would it expand at all by a mv 
derate Hear, | 

But Mercury did with a very gentle Heat expand 
it ſelf one 74th part of its uſual bulk when cold, 

Spirit of Wine, with an Heat (ar higheſt) that wi 
much leſs than that of boiling Water, expanded it 
(elf gradually till it had encreaſed to a 12th pan 
its bulk when cold, and then fell a boiling ande 
mitting Bubbles copiouſly. 

There is alſo an Expanſion of Water made |} 
freezing, which Mr. Boyle, in his Book of Cold, 
tells us, he found to be about + part of a Space mor 
than the Water uſually takes up. 

The Law of the Expanſion of Air is this, Th f. 
Spaces unto which Air of a given Quantity is comp! eſe 
are reciprocally proportionable to the compreſſing Weigh 
Philoſ. Franſ. N. 13. Whence Dr. 0%” 
proves, Aſtron. P. 407. That a Globe of Air of but 
one Inch in Diameter, if it had ſo great an Exp 
fion as it will have at a Simidiameters Diſtanc 
of the Earth from it, will fill all rhe Planerary Regr 
ons, as far as, and far beyond the Sphere of Sam. 

EXPARTE 22ls, is a Writ that lieth for * 
lift or Receiver, that having Auditors aſſigned to h 


his Account, cannot obtain of them reaſonable 


lowances, but is caſt into Priſon by them. oy — 
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o bring his Body before the Barons of the 

2 at 4 Day erat and ro warn the Lord 
5 at the ſame time. N 
T EXPECTANT, Fee, in Common Law, ſignifies 
Land given to a Man, and to the Heirs of his Body, 
the Remainder ro him and his Heirs : Hereis a Fee- 
ſimple Expectant after the Eſtate Tayle. £ 
EXPENSIS militum levandy. is a Writ directe 

© the Sheriff, for levying the Allowance for Knights 


in Parliament. 


EXPENSIS militum non levandis ab hominibus de 


* minico, nec a Nativs, is a Writ to prohibit the 


Sheriff from leviyng any Allowance for the Knights 


J of the Shire, upon thoſe that hold in ancient De- 
meſne, Sc. 


eee 
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EXPECTORATION, the raifing and caſting 
forth of Phlegm, or other Matter, out of the Lungs. 

EXPERIMENTUM Crucs, is ſuch an Experi- 
ment, as like a Croſs fer up where divers ways meet, 
to direct Travellers in their true Courſe, guides 
and directs Men into the true Knowledge of the Na- 


; ture of the Thing they enquire after. 


EXPIRATION, is an alternate Contraction of 
the Cheſt, whereby the Air, rogether with fuliginous 
Vapours, is expelled by the Wind-pipe. 
EXPLOSION, properly ſignifies a Hiſſing off 
the Stage, bur by Naturaliſts an Action of the Ani- 
mal Spirits, whereby the Nerves are ſuddenly con- 
tracted ; the Reaſon is, That tome Heterogeneous 
Particles are mixed with the Animal Spirits, by 
which they are violently expanded and driven into 
a Confuſion, like the parts of fired Gunpowder. 
That violent Efferveſcence, Ebulition and Expan- 
fion which ariſes from the mixture of ſome contra- 
ry Liquors, is called Expleſion, of which Mr. Beyle 
gives ſeveral Experiments at the End ct his Experi- 
ments about Flame and Air; as when Spirit of Ni- 
tre and Spirit of Wine, Oil of Vitriol and Oil of 
Turpentine, and when Oil of Vitriol and Sal Armo- 
niac are mingled rogerher. 

EXPONENT of the Ratio, or proportion between 
any two Numbers or Quantities, is the Quotient a- 
riſing when the Antecedent is divided by the Conſe- 
quent. Thus 6 is the Exponent of the Ratio which 
30 hath to 5. Allo a Rank of Numbers in Arith- 
metical Progreſſion, beginning from o, and placed 
over a Rank of Numbers in Geometrical Progreſ- 
ſion, are called Indices, or Exponents : And in this is 
founded al! the Reaſon and Demonſtration of Loga- 
rithms ; for Addition and Sulſtracti on of theſe Ex- 
ponents, anſwers to Mulriplication and Diviſion in 
the Geometrical Numbers, as you will find more at 
large in the Word Logarithm. 

EXT RESSION. in Chymiſtry or Pharmacy, is 
the Term for the Action of preſſing out the Juices or 
Oils of Vegerables ; and rhus Oils ſo made, are 
called Oils by Expreſſion ; as thoſe made by Fire are 
called Stillatious Oils. 

EXPREST Oils, are thoſe that are prepared by 
ſqueezing out the oily Juice of Fruits or Seeds; ſuch 
as Oil Olive, Oil of Sweet and Bitter Almonds. 

EXTASV, is a Depravation of the Judgment and 
2 familiar to Mad and Melancholy Per- 
ons, 

EX TEN DI facias, is a Writ commonly called, 
A Writ of Extent, whereby the Value of the Land, 
Sc. is commanded to be made and levyed in di- 
vers Caſes. 

EXTENSOR Carpi Radi alu, is a Muſcle of the 
Wriſt, by ſome called Bicorns and Radi æus externus. 
It has two Beginnings, and indeed feems to be two 
diſtinct Muſcles, the ourermoſt- ariſing fleſhy above 
the external Pertuberance of the Os Humeri, immedi- 


_—_— 


arely below the Supinator Radii Longus, in its deſcent 
becomes a fleſhy Belly, and grows Tendinous above 
the middle of the Radius. The other Beginning of 
this Muſcle is partly Fleſhy and partly Tendinous 
below the former, either from the Apex of the Extu- 
berance of the Os Humeri or ſuperior part of the 
Radius, and continues Fleſhy ſomewhat lower 
than the Superior, borh Tendons marching under 
the Extenſors Pollics, run under the Ligamentum 
Annulare, and are inſerted to the luperior parts of 
the O a metacarpi of the Fore and Middle Fin- 
ers. 

EXTENSOR Carpi Ulnars, is a Muſcle of the 
Wriſt, which hath an acute tendinous Beginning from 
the out ward Exruberance of the Os Humeri, and 
becomes Fleſhy as it deſcendeth, according to the 
Length of the Cubit, growing Tendinous again as 
it marcheth over the inferior part of the Una; and 
paſſing under the Annular Ligament, it is inſerted 
to the ſuperior part of the Metacarpal Bone of the 
Little Finger. If this Muſcle and the Ulnarr Flex- 
or act, they move the Hand fideways towards the 
Vina; and in like manner, if the Radials Flexor and 
Extenſor act, they move it towards the Rædi in. 

EX I ENSOR Digitorum Communs, ſeu Digito- 
rum Tenſor, is a Mufzle of the Fingers, which has 
an acute tendinous Origination from rhe ourward 
Exruberance of the Os Humeri between the Exten- 
ſores Carpi, becoming Fleſhy in leſs than half its 
progreſs. It's divided into three portions, which 
become ſo many Tendons, (of which the Middle- 
moſt is the longeſt) paſſing under their Annular Li- 
gaments between rhe loweſt parts of the Ulna and 
Radius, march ſeparately over the Dorſum Manus, 
and remitting rendious Filaments to each other as 
they pals the firſt Internodes of each Finger, and 
are afterwards inſerted to the ſuperior parts of rhe 
firſt, ſecond, and rhird Bones of the four, middle, 
and rhird Fingers, 

There being no Force required in the Extenſion 
of the Fingers, we need not wonder that the Mu- 
(cles employ d in that Office, are no larger in pro- 
portion to their Anragoniſts 

EX TENSOR, Irdics, ſeu Indicator, is a Muſcle 
of the Fingers, which ariſes Fleſhy from the middle 
of the external part of the Vina, next the Radius, 
immediately below rhe Extenſores Pollics, and de- 
ſcending obliquely, becomes Tendinous as it paſſes 
under the Annular Ligament at the lower part of the 
Radius and Carpus, paſſing over the Os Metacarpi 
Indien, and joining with the Tendon of the Exten- 
for Communs, is inſerted with it to the ſuperior part 
of the third Bone of the Fore Finger. The Tendon 
of ir is ſometimes divided. Irs Name declares its 
Uſe, which is to extend the Fore Finger, 

EXTENSOR primi Internodii Pollicn, is a Mu- 
ſcle of the Thumb which ariſes Tendinous from the 
upper part of the Tina, immediately below the Su- 
pinator Radii brevn, ſoon growing Fleſhy, and be- 
comes Tendinous again as it deſcends obliquely o- 
ver the Tendons of the Radialis Extenſor, and is 
inſerted to the ſuperior part of the firſt Bone of the 
Thumb. This is divided into two, and ſometimes 
into three diftin& Muſcles, 

EXTENSOR Secundi Internodii Offis Pollicir, is 
a Muſcle of the Thumb, which ariſes broad and 
fleſhy from that part of the Radius next the Ulna, 
and becoming Tendinous, paſſes under the ſame 
Involucrum with the Tendons of the Extenſor primi, 
Se. to its Implantation of the ſuperior part of the 
ſecond Bone to the Thumb. | 

EXTENSOR tertii Internodii Offis Pollicis, is 


a Muſcle of the Thumb, which has a broad, partly 
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tendinous, but chiefly fleſhy Origination from rhe 
Ulna, immediately below the beginning of the Ex- 
tenſor primi Internodii, or between it and the Indi- 
cator; as alſo from the Ligament between the laſt 
named Bone and the Radius, whence deſcending 
obliquely, becoming Tendinous as it marches in a 
proper Sinus on the inferior Appendix of the Radius, 
wherein it's encloſed by its Annular Ligament, and 
paſſes over the two Tendons of the Radials extenſor, 
to its Inſertion at the ſuperior part of the third Bone 
of the Thumb. When this acts, it does not only 
extend the Thumb, but brings it ſomewhat back- 
wards, inſomuch that ſome Perſons can place it on 
the ſuperior and back part of the Ofſa Metacarps. 

EXTENSOR minimi digiti, is a Muſcle which 
ariſes partly Tendinous at the Extremity of the ex- 

ternal Apophyſis of the Os Humeri; and _ Fleſhy 
from the ſuperior part of the Vina, between the 
Extenſor Communs Digitorum, and Muſculus Ulna- 
rs Extenſor, and becoming Tendinous as it paſſes 
under the Ligamentum Annulare at the Carpus; it is 
there divided into two, ſometimes three Tendons, 
which are united one at its Inſertion to the ſuperior 
part of the third Bone of the Little Finger. Irs 
Name declares its Action. 

EXTENSOR Pollics Pedis Brevis, is a Mulcle 
of the great Toe, ariſing Fleſhy from the fore part 
of the Os Calcis, being dilared into a Belly, ſoon 
becomes a long flender Tendon, paſling obliquely 
over the upper part of the Foor, and is inſerted to 
rhe ſuperior part of the ſecond Bone of the Great 
Toe, which it extends or pulls upwards. 

EXTENSOR Peolicis Pedis Longus, is a Muſcle 
of the great Toe, which takes its Beginning large 
and fleſhy, from the fore part of the Fibula, from 
immediately below irs ſuperior Appendix, to four 
Finger's Breadth above the inferior one, and deſcend- 
ing under the Ligamentum Annulare of the Taxſis, 
between the Tendon of the Tibials Anticw and 
thoſe Tendons of Extenſor Pedis Longs, and march- 
ing along the ſuperior part of the Foor, is inſerted 
ro the upper part of the ſecond Bone of the Great 
Toe, Its Nm intimares irs Uſe to be to extend 
the Toe. 

EXTENT, in Law, hath two Significations, 
ſometimes ſignifying a Writ or Commiſſion to the 
Sheriff for the valuing of Lands or Tenements ; 
ſometimes the Act of the Sheriff upon this Writ. 
But it frequently fignifies the Eſtimate or Valuation 
of Lands, which, when done to the utmoſt Value, 
was ſaid to be in the full Extent. 

EXTERGENT Remedies : See Abſtergent. 

EXTERIOR Polygon : See Polygon exterior. 

EXTERIOR Talus: See Talus. 

EXTERNAL Angles : See Angles external. 

EXTERNUS Auris, vel Luxator externus, is a 
Muſcle which lies in the upper part of the Meatus 
Auditorius, having a ſhort fleſhy Body, with a long 
lender Tendon, Ir ariſes from the external and 
ſuperior Margin of the Meatus Auditorius, ſoon be- 
coming a flender Tendon, paſſes directly ro the 


upper part of the Membrana Tympani, on which it; — 24 4B — 4 
* we i 


ends for ſome ſpace to its Inſertion in the long 
Proceſs of the Malleus, where it is contiguous to 
the ſaid Membrane. This draws the Manubrium 
of the Malleus, together with the Membrana Tym- 


of Conſolidation ; as if a Man have a Yearly, 
due to him our of any Lands, and afterward, 8 
chaſe the ſame Lands; now both the Property f 
Rent are conſolidated or united into one Poſſeſſ 

and therefore the Rent is ſaid to be eringulſte f 
Alſo, where a Man hath a Leaſe for Year; 4 
afterwards buyeth the Property; this is a Cate 
dation of the Property and the Fruits, and ig 2. 
Extinguiſhment of the Leaſe. So if a Man hay 

High-way 11 and after purchaſe the ** 
whereon the High-way is, then the High-waz : 
extinct; and ſoit is of Common Appendant. 1 

EXTIRPATION, is the cutting off, or out of 
the Body any Part; tho' cutting off a Part i it 
properly called "ATP on. a 

XTORTION, a Law Term, ſiguifying an nn. 
lawful or violent wringing of Money, or ore 
worth from any Man: As alſo, the Exaction of 7 
lawful Uſury, winning by unlawful Games, and al 
taking more than 1s due, 

EXTRACT, is that pure, unmix d, and eg. 
cious Subſtance, which, by the help of ſome Liquor 
is ſeparated from the duller and more unactive part 
of Plants, Ge. This Extract is uſually of che C. 
ſiſtence of a ſtiff Electuary. All Extracts of Vee. 
rables are made after the following manner, 

Bruiſe the Body, or powder it groſly, and ther 
ler ir ſteep warm a convenient while in ſome proper 
Water, as from 12 Hours a Day, Sc. according to 
the Nature of the Plant; at leaſt, let the Liquor 
juſt boil, and then preſs ir hot thro' a Cloth; afer 
this evaporate the filtered Liquor to irs due Cork. 
ſtence. 

Thus are the Extracts of Rhubarb, Gentiu 
Wormwood, &c. made. ; 

EXTRA Fudicial, in Law, is when Judgment 
is given in a Cauſe or Caſe nor depending in tha 
Court where ſuch Judgment is given, or where 
the judge has not Juriſdiction, 

EXTRACTION, is a ſeparating of the {ubtl 
Parr of a mixed Body, from the more groſs : Fer 
Example, when the Strength of any Medicine is 
extracted by Spirit of Wine, that which is left al. 
ter the Evaporation of the Menſtruum is called the 
Extract. 

EXTRACTION of Roots, in Mathematicks, is 
the Method of finding out the true Root of any 
Number of Quantity given: See Square Rect, Cult 


Root, &c. 


In Philoſ. Tranſ. N*. 249. the Ingenious Mr. Abr. de 
Moivre gives the following Method Extraclint 
the Root of an Infinite Equation, 


T H EOREM, 
If a3 ＋ bY ez + daft +ep +), 


Se. = gy bi + kn +157 +0) 


C. 


Then will x be = 7 2 
k— $3 —204 


1— 26 BC—26bAD 


—3cAB 3c C—4d40 Beſs 


ani, forwards. 


EXTIRPATIONE, is a Writ Judicial that ly- 


a 
eth againſt him, who, after a Verdict found againſt m — 2b BD — bCC — 2b AE —c<B = 


him for Land, &c. doth maliciouſly overthrow a-| ABC 3 41 D — 6d 41 B* — 444. 


ny Houſe upon it, Se. And tis either ante Judici- 
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um, or poſt Fudicium. 


EXTINGUISHMENT, in Law, is an Effect 
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1 For the underſtanding of this Series, and in order 
do continue it as far as we pleaſe, it is to be obſer- 
f wy That every Capital Lerter is equal to the Co- 


efficient of each preceding Term: Thus, the Ler- 


h — A: 


© ter B is equal to the Coefficient 
* +4. That the Denominator of each Coefficient is 
: a. ; 
I That the firſt Member of each Numerator is 
always a Coefficient of the Series gy . þ y* +3 75, 
: Sc. viz. The firſt Numerator begins with the Coef- 
; ficient g, the ſecond Numerator with the ſecond 
* Coefficient h, and ſo on. 
43᷑. That in every Member after the firſt, the Sum 
of the Exponents of the Capital Letters is always 
> equal to the Index of the Power to which this 
Member belongs: Thus, conſidering oy Coefftei- 
e h — b B — D306 B 2, dich 
belongs to the Power y*, we ſhall ſee that in every 
Member ö B*, 2 bAC, 3c A* Bd, A* the Sum 
of the Exponent of the Capital Letters is 4 (where 
it may be taken notice of, that by the Exponent of 
A Letter, is meant the Number which expreſſes 
* whar place it has in the Alphabet: Thus 4 is the 
Exponent of the Letter P.) Hence is derived this 
Rule for finding Capital Letters of all the Members 


that belong to any Power. 


Combine the Capital Letters as often as you can 
make the Sum of the Exponents equal to the In- 
dex of the Powers to which they belong. 


5. Thar the Exponents of the ſame Letters which 
are written before the Capitals, expreſs how many 
Capitals there are in each Member. 
6. That the Numeral Figures or Unciæ that occur 
in theſe Members, expreſs the number of Permuta- 
tions which the Capital Letters of each Member are 
tapable of. 8 


For the Demonſtration of this, 


Suppole 3 = Ay + BY* + Cy! 5, Ge. 
Subſtirure this Series in the room of z, and the Pow- 
ers of this Series in the room of the Powers of 7 ; 
there will ariſe a new Series : Then take the Coeffi- 
cients which belong to the ſeveral Powers of y, in 
a _ op vs Norv _ ＋ equal to the corre- 

ondin cients of the Series gy + h y* + 
2 , Se. and the Coefficients 4, 3, C, D, Sc. 
will be found much as is determined in the Theo- 
rem. 


This Theorem might have been made much more 
general, by ſuppoſing 


3 n n ＋ 2, 

«6; b —+czx Gc. as ke... 
| m + 2, 

4-7 Sc. Then all the Powers of the Se- 


nies 4 - By* + Cy), &c, deſigned by the uni- 
verſal Indices, muſt have been taken ſucceſſively. 


This Theorem may be applied to what is called 
the Reverfion of Series ; ſach as finding the Number 
from its Logarithm given; the Sine from its Ark ; 

© the Ordinate of an Ellipſis from an Area, givento be 

| iy from any Point in the Axis. 

ut to make a particular Application of it, we'll 
ſuppoſe this Problem was to i Ti 


the 


— — 


ſolved, viz, The 


Chord of an Ark being given, to find the Chord of 
another Ark that ſhall be to the firſt as; to 1. 
Let y be the Chord given, à the Chord requird: 
3 


Now the Ark belonging to the Chord , is +77 14 


325 2 ; 
P 40 7 *- 112 453 and the Ark belonging rothe 


big „ 
Chord . b K 7 + 3 n Se. 


The firſt of theſe Arks is to the 2d, as 5 to n; there- 
fore multiplying the Extremes and Means together, 


| 5 | 8 FLY 
we ſhall have this Equation, I + 7; 40 47 
„„ . 
18 8* * 1 6 d. 21 40 4 
5 ny" 
+ 712 4. Ge. 


Compare theſe two Series with the two Series 
of the Theorem, and you'll find a = 1, b =o, 


[ 3 | 
3 d = ee n, 


* n 3 7 
1 , KEO, „ Se. 
of _—_ x”. -:, 
Hence T nn +75" , Sc. Or ny + 


2 x 3d. A, &c, ſuppoſing 4 to denote the whole 


preceeding Term, which will be the ſame Series 
as Sir Iſaac Newton has firſt found. 


On the ſame Method this general Problem may 
be ſolved, 

The Abſciſſa correſponding to a certain Area in 
any Curve being given, to find the Abſciſſa, whoſe 
2 Area ſhall be to the firſt in a given 

atio. 

The Logarithmetick Series might alſo be found, 
without borrowing any other Idea, than that Loga- 
richms are the Indices of Powers. 

Let the Number, whoſe Logarithm we imagine, 
be 1 z; ſuppoſe its Logarithm to be 43 ＋ b z* 
+ cz, &c. | 


Let there be another Number 1 - y : There- 


fore its Logarithm will be ay + U e, Ce. 


Now if 1 +2=1 ＋ , it follows, 
That az +b 7 + cx, Sc.: 45 + by + 
37,06 3 . | 
at is, a7 + bz? 62%; Sei =" 
by: Oey! BY X + ez, Cc. = nay 
erefore we may find the Value of , 
by the Powers of y. F e 


Again, ſince 1 -K; therefore x = 
1 5 —1. 
Thar is, 4 = + — - _ * = * 


en | Bewy R 
2 * 3 5, Ce. 


Therefore 7x is doubly expreſt by the Powers of 


y Compare theſe two Values together, and the 


Coefficients a, b, c, Sc. will be derermine = 
cept the firſt (a) which may be taken at 3 
and gives accordingly all the different Species of 


Logarithms. 
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The following Converging Series for the Extracting of the Roots of all Equations 
45 Simple or Adfected, the late Mr. Waſtel of the N avy-Office ſent me, 


me to Publiſh. 


EXT 


A = to any Abſolute Number. 


n = tothe Exponent of any Power. 


” 
” 


7 55 = to any Number aflumed, 
CI, , 9, 7, 5, c. the ſeveral Coefficients in any Equation, 


Then, in any Equation, it will be 


5 1 21 122 . „ i 
1 p * X 2 * x Xx x S, & c. = A. 
And we have urtverſally, | 
. 0 | = n 541 fe >} 
442... pn —2N * n - 3 N Xun AN „Ec 
WY "pays a r 2 Fm 4 We KAT 
E IXN pK IN qxn—2N rx n -N „Se. 


In which Series obſerve, 


I. That the ſame Sign in the given Equation, muſt be in the Theorem or Series relpectively. 


II. Any Term which is wanting in the Equation, muſt be omitted in the Series. 


III. The Quotient at every Operation muſt be made a new N 


IV. That it terminates in the Root, or falls into a Series, if it be a Sard. 


V. Such Series will be produced (in Number of 
(whole Ratio is two) each Operation. 


þ 2 The nearer N is taken to the true Root, the ſooner ir will converge to ir. 


Places) by a Geometrical Progrefſion from Uni 


And in his Edition of Parſon's Arithmetick, Book 2. Chap. 11. you may fee a farther Account of tl 


Series, and the ſame exemplified in Numbers. 


EXTRAMUNDANE Spare, is the infinite, emp- 
ty, void Space, which is by ſome ſuppoſed to be ex- 


tended beyond the Bounds, of the Univerſe, and 
conſequently, in which there 1s really nothing art 


—_— ; „ 
EX TRAVASATED, in Anatomy, is whatever 
is put or let forth out of the Veſſels, as Blood out 
of the Veins or Arteries, into the Cavities of the 
Body, Sc. | 


EXTREME fad Mean Proportion, in Geometry, 


, 
' 


is when. a Line is ſo divided, that the whole Line is 


ro the greater Segment, as that Segment is to the 
8 rin 1575 

Or, as Euclid expreſſes it, when tis ſo divided, 
that the Rectangle under the whole Line, and the 
leſſer egment, ſhall be equal to the Square of the 
greater Segment. 


The Invention whereof is as follows, 


„ 


Let the given Line be 4 B = a, and for the. 


greater Segment put æ ; the leſſer will be a — x, | 


. 
0 ? j 4 , 
pay . 


Then by the Hy potheſis, 


AX! 2 — & —, 


Therefore aa — ax = x x, Conſequently 44 
= x x,-- 4X. 


And by adding 3 4 4 on each Side, to make 43 
-ax-+ +44 a complear Square, 
Tie Equation will ſtand thus; 


Ca XA $A +444, 


„ whe. 
ana defing 1 


ther ti 


fits 
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Squar, 


Fprin, 
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E..n5fer into 4 B, it ſhall find the Point E, where 


f . 
> are Root of the Sum; from whence taking 


ter Part. ; | 
*  EXTUBERANCES, are Swellings forth, or Ri- 
© ings up in the Fleſh, or other Parts of the Body. 


ly follows a Crifis. 


dies, which are found every where in the Bowels 
of the Earth, and which were certainly left there at 
the Univerſal Deluge, becauſe they are now proved 
by Dr. Moodward and others, to be the Real Spozls 
ol once living Animals, and not Stones, or Natural 


— „ 


ö Eyes are placed in two large Cavities, which they 


on their Inſide with their Pericranium, and to it the 

Feet and Origines of the Muſcles adhere firmly. 

* Thele are the firſt containing part of the Eye; the 

next wy the Palpebre, or Eye-lids 3 which ſee under 
Palpebre. 


» Springs from the Pericranium, and is ſpread over 


it, which ate moſt conſpicuous in an Ophrhalmy, 


7 are the Tendons of the Muſcles extended and ex- 


E ſecond Tunicle, calling it Innominata, 


— 


— 


"EYE 


* Mi. 


EYE 


— 


| | | Now ince the latter is exactly a Square, its Root | 


2 448 —u£ aa; and by Tranſpoſition it will 
e Vion —44==x; which laſt Equation is a 


nnon to find x. 1 
For at the Foot of 4 B= a, ſer at Right angles 
bz — 4 Then draw C 4, the Square of which 
equal 4Bq + CBq=5+4aa. And therefore 
UC=vV4aa; make CD = CA. PE 
From whence CB = A being taken as the 
Cale requires, there remains BD ==; which 


Vs is cut according to Extreme and Mean Propor- 
ion. 


The Synthetical Demonſtration whereof, Euclid grves 


in the 11. e. 2. 


This cannot be done exactly in any Numbers; 
but if you would have ir tolerably near, add toge- 
ther the Square of any Number, and the Square 
Lf its half, and extract as near as you can the 


haif the whole Number, the Remainder 1s the grea- 


> EXULCERATION, is a Solution of continui- 
ty, proceeding from ſome gnawing Matter, and in 
ſoft Parts of the Body is attended with a loſs of their 
Quantity ; it differs from an Abſciſſe which common- 


EXUVIXK, che Shells, and other Marine Bo- 


Foſſils, he very properly calls the Exuviæ of Animals. 
EYE, is the wonderful Organ of Sight: The 


* 


call Orbitæ, hollowed our of the Bones of the Scull 
on each ſide of the Noſe; which Orbitæ are inveſted 


he Eye hath four Tunicles, of which one is 
called Common, and the other three Proper. 
The Common Tunicle is called Adnata, and this 


all the White of the Eye, above the Sclerotica, reach- 
ing as far as the Iris, By this the Eye is kept firmly 
within its Orbit, from whence it is alſo called con- 
junftiva, Ir is of very exquiſite Senſe, and has 
many Capillary Veins and Arteries creeping through 


or Inflammation of the Eye. Under this Tunicle 


panded to the Circumference of the Irn, which in- 
creaſes its Whiteneſs; and ſome take them for a 


The Proper Tunicles of the Eye are three, accord- 
ing to the threefold Subſtance of the Oprick- Nerve. 
For this Nerve (as all the other) conſiſts of two Tu- 
nicles ſpringing from this, the Dura and Pia Mater, 
and an inner Marrowy Subſtance. 

From the Dura Mater ſpringeth the utmoſt Coat 
of the Nerve; and from the Tunicle that is ſpread 
next under the Adnata, called Sclerotica from its 
hardneſs ; but in irs forepart where it covereth the 
Irs aud Pupilla, it is named Cornea, from its tran- 


ſparency, tho' ſometimes this latter Name includes 
the whole Tunicle, as well behind and on the Sides, 
as before. 

That which lieth next under ths Cornea, is muchi 
thinner than it, and is called Choroides, from its re- 
ſembling the Membrane Chorion, wherein the Fetus 
is included in the Womb. Its torepart is otherwiſe 


called Vdea, becauſe it is ſomewhat of the Colour 


of a Grape. This ſprings from the Pia Mater, and 
is ſpread from the Bottom or Center of the Eye be- 
hind, all over the Eye to the Pupiila; ro whoſe Cir- 
cumference when it is come, it becomes double, 
making with one part the Ira, with the other the 
Ligamentum ciliare. | 
On the inſide ir is of a duskiſh Colour (in Man) 
bur blacker on the ourſide. But where it makes 
the Irn, it is if divers Colours, reſembling the Rain- 
bow, from whence it borrows its Name: Yer in 
{ome it is more Blue, in others Black, in others Grey. 
This Tunicle is perforated before as wide as the 
Pupi lla (or Sight of ths Eye) to permit the Rays of 
viſible Species to paſs into the Cryſtalline Humour. 
Next unto which Cryſtalline Humour lies the 
Ligamentum ciliare, the ſecond part of the duplicated 
Uvea, This conſiſts of ſlender Filamencs, or Fibres 
(like the Hairs of the Eye-lids) running like io many 
Black Lines from the Circumſerence of the Vvea 
ro the Sides of the Cryſtalline Humour, which 
they encompals and widen, or conſtringe as there is 
occaſion, by contracting or opening the Foramen of 
the Uvea. | 
The third Tunicle is made of the Medullar Sub- 
ſtance of the Optick Nerve, and is called Retina, or 
Retiformis, (Net- like:) This ſeemeth to be the princi- 
pal Organ of Sight. For as Dr. Briggs well argues, 
neither the Cryſtalline Humour, through which the 
Rays paſs much refracted; nor the Tunicle Choroi des 
are at all fit for this Uſe: For this latter part (as ri- 
ſing from the Pia Mater) cannot communicate the 
Impreſſions of the Rays to the Medullar part of the 
Brain, which ir does not all touch: Whereas the 
Medullar Fibres of the Retina have communication 
therewith, as ſpringing therefrom, and therefore 
can well perform that Office. The Fibres of this 
Tunicle are extended from the Bottom or inner Cen- 
ter of the Eye, where the Optick Nerve enters it, 
as far as the Ligamentum ciliare, (to which it affords 
Animal Spirits for the Continuance of its Motion) 
It one take this Tunica Retina, and put it into 
warm Water, ſhaking it a little, ro waſh off the 
mucous Subſtance that cleaves to it, and then hold 
it up to the Light, theſe Filament will appear very 
numerous, like the Threads of the fineſt Lawn. 
Next to the Tunicles of the Eyes, are the Hu- 
mours contained in them to be conſidered ; and 
theſe are in number three, viz. Aqueus, Cryſtallinus, 
and Vitrens, The ſecond weighs as much again as 
the firſt, and yet nor ſo much as the third by a fixth 
part. The Chryſtalline is the moſt denſe of Con- 
ſiſtence by much; and the Glaſſie more denſe than 
the Watry. 

The Aqueous Humour is outermoſt, being pellu- 
cid and of no Colour (as neither are the other two) 
Ir fills up that Space that is betwixt the Cornea and 
the Cryſtalline Humour before. If any thickiſh 
Particles ſwim in ir, then Gnats, Flies, Spiders- 
Webs, and the like, will ſeem to be flying before 
the Eyes: But if thoſe Particles grow till thicker, 
and cloſe together, ſo as ro make a Film, and this 
be ſpread before the Hole of the Pupilla, then is 


the Sight quite taken away, which Diſeaſe is call'd 
a Cataract. RY 
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This Humour is very clear and thin, and there- 


fore eaſily diilipable ; but by which way its Ex- 


ence ſhould be ſupplied, is difficult ro determine. 
— think it is fed by the Arteries, out of which 
this Water iſſues through I know not what Glands; 
others detive it from the Nerves, and a third ſort 
from the Lympheducts. 
Bur Dr. Anthony Nuck refutes all theſe Opinions. 
The firſt, from the Non, appearance of any 
Glands. 


Ihe ſecond, from the no (or at the moſt a very 


obſerved in the Nerves ; whereas if the Tunica cor- 
nea be prick d, and all or the greateſt part of this 
Aqueous Humour be let out, he has found by re- 
peared Experiments, that it will be tecruited again 
in fix Hours ſpace. 

The third Opinion he refutes from the general 
Office of Lympheducts ; which is, ro bring back 
from the Circumference to the Center, and not con- 
trarily, becauſe the Valves wherewith they every 
where abound cannot admit of that Motion. Where- 
fore exploding all theſe Opinions, he eftabliſhes a 
new one of his own, upon the Score of the new 
Veſſels that he has obſerved to terminate in the Tu- 
nica cornea, (which he calls Ductus Oculorum aquoſi, 
which we ſhall deſcribe from him by and by) affirm- 
ing, Thar theſe Ducts are the Conduits by which 
this Humour is fed, and that they ſupply it ordina- 
rily with ſeveral Drops daily, becaule of rhe conti- 
nual Tranſpiration of it, by Pores looking from 
within outwards. As to the Particles of this Hu- 
mour, from ſeveral Experiments he has made, he 
thinks it is demonſtrable : 


1; That it contains in it a very limpid and pel- 
lucid Water. 


2. Viſcid and Tenacious Particles. 
3. A Salt and an Acid. 


4. Earthy Particles. 
5. That ir wants not alſo its Volatile Spirit. 


The Cry/talline Humour (fo called from irs being 
as clearly tranſparent as Chyſtal) is placed betwixt 
the Aqueous and the Vitreous, but not exactly in 
the Middle or Center of the Eye, bur rather to- 
wards its Fore- part. It is incloſed in the Boſom, as 
it were, of the mn; Humour, and is flattiſn on 
the Fore- ſide, bur rounder behind. Ir is more bright 
and thick than either of the other two. 

It has been the common Opinion, That it has 
been incloſed in proper Membrane, which is called 
either Chryſtallina from its Tranſparency, Aranea 
from its moſt fine Contexture. Bur Dr. Briggs, a 
very accurate Anatomizer of the Eye, denies any 
luch Tunicle, affirming, Thar it is meerly adventi- 
tious when the Humour is expoſed for ſome time to 


the Air, or is gently boil'd. 

As to the Collection or Reception of the Rays of 
things viſible, this Humour is the primary Inſtru- 
ment of Sight; tho, as was ſaid ff vin the Tunica 
Retina is the Principal as to Perception, becauie 


* 


through it the Rays are communicated to the 
mon Senlory. con. 

The third and laſt Humour of the Eye ig 
treous, fo called, becauſe it is the like ro molte 
This is rhicker than the Aqueous, but thin 
the Chryſtalline, and much exceeds them 
Quantity, for it fills up all the inner or hinde f. 
miſphere of the Globe of the Eye, and a tens 
towards the lateral Superficies of the forme; T0 
round behind, but hollow in the middle forw 5 
to receive the Chryſtalline into its Boſon 1 
Humour is alſo ſaid to be ſeparated from the 1 
two by a proper Tunicle called Vitrea, which 
aforeſaid Ingenious Author likewiſe denies, a 

The Eyes have Arteries from the Carotides whi 
beltow*F'wigs on their Muſcles, and on their T 1 
cles; and theſe are accompanied with Vein I 
ing from the Branches of the Jugulars. A8 ford 
Nerves, they either aſſiſt the Senſe of Seeing 1 
are called the Oprick Nerves, which we hays 
kon'd from the ſecond Pair ; or ſerve for the 4 
ing of them, being inſerted into their Muſcles. * 
to this Purpoſe ſerve the third and fourth Pair 
ſome T wigs of the Fifth, | ts 

As to the Lympheducts, beſides theſe Veſzl; . 
Anthony Nuck, whom we cited bur juſt now. ba 
diſcovered a fifth ſort of Veſſel, called by him Du. 
Aus oculorum aqueſi, which he believes to recruirtts | 
continual Conſumprion of the watry Humour cf tt 
Eye. | 
He ſays, They are of an uncertain Number, 20 
may be plainly diſcern'd to run along the Tunica gc. 
rotica, and ro penetrate at length the Cornea, uber 
their Orifices have ſuch a Valve as the Ureters hae 
in the Urinary Bladder, or the Porus bilariw in the 
Veſica fellea. 

In the Iunica Sclerotica, and Cornea, they are of: 
dusky Colour, but not before they arrive theten. 
They admit of a Probe of a pretty bignels, and :t 
of a ſtronger Make than Lympheducts. 

He has taken great Pains to trace them to their 
Origine, but has nor yet been able to follow them 
farther than to the Optick Nerve: So that he knows 
not whether their Riſe may be from ſome Gland nut 
yet diſcovered, or whether the Glandula pituitari 
may not ſend forth ſome Shoots that conſtitute thele 
Dudts. | | 

The Action of the Eyes is Viſion : (See that Word) 
Which is very well defined by Diermerbroel, vi, 
Thar ir is a Senſe whereby from the various Motion 
of viſible Rays collected in the Chryſtalline and Vi- 
treous Humours, and darting upon the Tunica Ni- 
na, the Colours of viſible Objects are perceived, 
with their Sight, Diſtance, Greatneſs, Figure, and 
Number; the Medium of which Perception is the 
Lighr. 

EYE, in a Ship; the Hole wherein the Ring dt 
the Anchor is put into the Shank, is called the E) f 
the Anchor; and the Compaſs, or Ring, which s 
left of the Strap to which any Block # ſeized, is cal 


the p; 
N ON 
ner: 

h 


led alſo the Eye of the Strap. forms 
EYE, in Architecture, is the middle of che V no, 

of the Ionieł Chapiter, which is cut in the Form d Bu 

a little Roſe. | cient 
EYE-LIDS : See Palpebre. 


_ Blanchard. ; | 
=_— FACTITIOUS, ſignifies made by Art, and is u- 


5 Art ; bur Fullers-Earth is a natural Concrete, form'd 
in the Bowels of the Earth by the Author of Na- 


ture. 


and Multiplicator are often called Factors, becauſe 


E which the Modern à ſtronomers have ſometimes ob- 


Faculties, Natural, Vita', and Animal; and accor- 


FAI 


ACE, in Architecture, is a flat Member,which | 
F hath a great Breadth, and ſmall Projecture; 
as in Architraves, Cc. It is alſo taken for the 
Front, or Exterior part of a great Building. which 
immediately preſents it ſelf to view. 5 
FACE of a Baſtion, or of the Bulwark, 1s the moſt 
advanced Part of a Baſtion toward the Field, or the 
Diſtance comprehended berween the Angle of the 
Shoulder, and the flanked Angle. | 
FACE of a Place, is the Curtain together with 
the two Flanks raiſed above it, and the two Faces 
of the Baſtion that look towards one another, and 
flank'd the Angle of the Tenacle. i 
BB FACIES Hypocratica, is when the Noſtrils are 
E ſharp, the Eyes hollow, the Temples low, the Laps 
of rhe Ears contracted, and the Lobes inverſed, the 
Skin above the Forehead hard and dry, the Com- 
plexion pale, livid, of a leaden Colour, or black. 


: ſually taken in oppoſition to the Word Natural: Thus 
Soap is a factitious Body, or Concrete, made by 


FACTORS : In Multiplication the Multiplicand 


they do, Facere Produttum, make or conſtirure the 
Product. | „ 
FacCULX, are certain bright or ſhining Parts, 


| ſerved upon, or about the Surface of the Sun; but 
* they are but very ſeldom ſeen. 

EF , FACULTY, in Law, is uſed for a Priviledge or 
E Special Power granted unto a Man by Favour, In- 
dulgence, and Diſpenſation, to do that which by the 
Common Law he cannot do. 

| , FACULTY is a Power or Ability to perform any 
Act The Ancients uſually reckon three ſorts of 


dug ro their Doctrine, the 
Natural Faculty, is that by which the Body is nou- 
riſned and augmented, or another like it generated: 
So that it may be diſtinguiſn'd into the three Facul- 
ies rhat perform their Functions of Nutrition, Growth, 
and Generation: And the Firſt of theſe was alſo ſub- 
divided into the Attractive, Retentrix, Concoctriæ, 
and Expultrix Faculty. WED 

Vital Faculty, is that which preſerves Life in the 
Body, and performs the Functions of Pulſe and Re- 
ſpiration. 

Animal Faculty, is that by which the Soul per- 
forms the Functions of Imagination, Reaſoning, Me- 
= mory, Senſe, and Motion. | | 
Bur theſe, like moſt other Diſtinctions of the An- 


Y = Philoſophers, are both uſeleſs and ill ground- 
3 e 


F CES: See Excrement:. Tis alſo taken for 
the groſs Subſtance that ſettles after Fermentation, 
er remains after Diſtillation, 

= FAINT, or Font Action, is as much as Feigned 
Action, viz, ſuch an Action, as though the Words 
of the Writ be true, yet for certain Cauſes he hath 
vo Title ro recover thereby; whereas in a falſe A- 
& Ction the Words of the Writ are falſe. 


| 


= FAINT Viſion : See Viſion. 


the Parapet of the Body of the Place: 


I 


FAIT (in Law) a Deed, which is a Writing ſeal- 
ed and delivered, ro prove and teſtify the Agree- 
ment of the Parties whole Deed it is; and conſiſts 
of three principal Points, Niting, Sealing and De- 
[avery, 

By Nriting is ſhew'd the Parties Name to the 
Deed, their Dwelling-places, Degrees, Thing grant- 
ed, upon what Confideration, the Eſtate limited, 
the Time when granted, and whether Simply, or 
upon Condition, Ge. 

Sealing, is a further Teſtimony of their Con- 
ſents, as appears by theſe Words, In witneſs where- 
of, Sc. In cujus rei teſtimonium, &c. without which 
the Decd is inſufficient. a 
Delivery, tho it be ſet laſt, it is not the leaſt; 
for after a Deed is Written and Sealed, if it be nor 
Delivered, it is to no purpoſe: And therefere in all 
Deeds care muſt be taken, that the Delivery be well 
proved. 

FAKE, is one Round or Circle of a Cable quoil- 
ed up our of the way : The Seamen will ask (as a 
Cable is veered our) howmany Fakes there are leſi, 
that is, how much is behind unvecred out. 

FALCATED, the Aſtronomers ſay the Moon, 
or any Planer appears falcated, when the enlightned 
Part appears in the Form of a Sickle, or Reaping- 
hook; which is while ſhe is moving from the Con- 
junction to the Oppoſition, or from New Moon ro 
Full; but from Full ro a New again, the enligh- 


ren d part appears gibbous, and the Dark falcated. 
FALCON: See Faucon. 


FALCONET : See Fauconer, 


FALL, the Seamen call that part of the Rope of 
a Tackle which is haled upon, the Fal, Alſo a Ship 
is {aid to 

FALL off, when being under Sail, 
ſo near the Wind as ſhe ſhould do. 
that a Ship harh 


FALLS when ſhe is nor Fluſh, but hath Riſings of 
ſome Parts of her Decks more than others. 

FALLING-SICKNESS : See Epilepſ5. 

— FALLOPIAN Tubes, or the Tube Fallopiane in 
Anatomy, are two flender Veſſels fituared on each 
fide the Uterus, whoſe Ule is to afford a Paſſage ro 
a more ſubtil part ofthe Genitura Maſeulina towards 
rhe Ovaria, to impregnate the Eggs that afterwards 
are to drop into them from thence; and when they 
are, as it were, ripen d to convey them along their 
inner Caviry to the Uterrs, 

Theſe Tube are a bout four or five Fingers breadth 
long, and their Subſtance is compoſed of two Mem- 
branes which come from the external and internal 
ones of the Womb; they have the ſame Arteries, 
Veins, Nerves, and Lymphaticks, as the Ovaria 


have. They take their Name from their firſt Dil. 
coverer Fallopins. 


FALSE Attack: See Attack. 

FALSE BRAYE,in Fortification, is a ſmall Mount 
of Earth four Fathom wide, erected on the Level 
round the Foot of the Rampart, on that fide towards 
the Field, and ſeparared by its Paraper trom the 
Berme,and rhe Side ofthe Moat. Tis made uſe of to 
Fire upon the Enemy, when he is already ſo far ad- 
vanced, that you cannot force him back from off 


And alſo to 
annons make in the 


ſhe keeps nor 
They fay allo 


receive the Ruins which rhe C 
Body of the Place. 
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FALSE Claim, (in Law) is where a Man claims 
more than his due. 

FALSE Impriſenment, is a Treſpaſs committed 
againſt a Man, by Vnpriſoning him without lawful 
Cauſe. | 

FALSO Fudicio, is Writ that lieth for falſe Fudg- 
ment, given in the County, Hundred, Court-Baron, 
or other Courts, being no Courts of Record, be the 
Plea Real, or Perſonal. 

FALSE Poſition : See Poſition. 

FALSO +-2torn0 brevium, is a Writ which lies a- 
gainſt the Sheriff, for Falſe returning of Writs. 

FALX, in Anatomy, is one of the three Proceſſes 
made by the doubling of the Dura Mater; it riſes 
by a narrow Beginning from the Chriſta Galli, to 
which it is faſtned ; and as it approaches the Hinder 
part of the Head, it grows broader and broader, 
till it terminate where the Longitudinal Sinus ends. 
It divides the Cerebrum into two Hemiſpheres, near 
as deep as the Corpus Calloſum. Tis called Falx 
from its reſembling a Sickle, 

FAMES Canina: See Cynodes Orexs. 

FANCY : See Phantaſy, or Imagination, 


FANTASTICAL Colours, the ſame with thoſe | 2 


called Emphatical; which ſee. 


FARCIMINALIS Tunica, the ſame with rhe A- 


lantoides, 


FARTHELL ; Farthelling is the fame with what 
the Seamen now call Furl or Furling ; which is tak- 
ing up their Sails and binding them cloſe to the 
Yards. 

FASCIA Lata, vid. Membranoſus Muſculus. 

FASCIA, a Term in Architecture, as the Faſcia's 
of the Architrave ; which are the three Bands of 
which it is compoſed. 

Vitruvius admits no Faſcia's in the Tuſcan or Do- 
rick Orders; bur is nor imitated by any in that par- 
ticular Circumſtance. 

FASCLE, in the Planet Mars, are certain rows 
of Spots parallel to the Equator of that Planet, 
which look like Swathes or Fillets wound round a- 
bout his Body. | 

FASCIALIS, a Muſcle ſo called: See Sartorius. 

FASCIATION, is a binding of Swathes about a 
Limb that is to be cured. 

FASCICULUS : See Manipulus. 

FASCINES, or Faggots, in Fortification, are 
ſmall Branches of Trees, or Bavins bound up in 
Bundles; which being mix'd with Earth, ſerve to 


fill up Dirches, ro make the Parapers of Trenches, 


Sc. Some of them are dipt in melted Pitch or Tar, 
and being fer on fire, ſerve to burn the Enemies 
Lodgmentrs or other Works. | 
FASHION-PIECES, are thoſe two Timbers 
which deſcribe the Breadth of the Ship at the Stern, 
and are the outermoſt Timbers of the Stern, on each 
ſide, except aloft, where the Counters are. 
FASTIDIUM C767, the ſame with Anorexia. 
FASTIGIUM, the ſame with Fronton ; which 
ſce. 
EATT of Animals, the learned Dr. Grew takes to 
be a curdling or coagulating of the Oily Parts ot. the 
Blood, either by ſome of its own Saline Parts ; or 


by the Nitrous Parts of the Air mingled therewith : | | 
And hence it is, that ſome Animals, as Coneys, and | cularly enumerated in the Books of Phyſicians. 
Ficld-Fares, grow fat in Froſty Weather, the Oily | 


Parts of the Blood being then ordinarily coagulated 


with a greater Abundance of Nitrous Parts received 
ſrem the Air into their Bodies; and for the ſame 
Reaſon ir is, that the Fat of Land Animals is hard; 
whereas that of Fiſhes is ſoft, and runs all to Oil, 


becauſe the Water in which they live, hath but few | 
Ni rous Parts in it, in compariſon of Air. 


And that which induced him to make theſe Co 
U- 


cluſions, was this Experiment: 
He took Oil-Olive, and poured upon it h 
rectified Spirit of Nitre, and then digeſted the 


laſt congealed, or hardned into a white Fat or R 


of the Sulphureous Parts of the Spirit of N. 


Glaſs, after ſome time of Digeſtion, and fuffer 
the Oil ro diſſolve and thicken divers times 0 0 
ceflive Heat and Cold. And from hence he Fas 
That rhe true congealing Principle, M a Spirit 7 
tre ſeparated from its Sulphur : And he lays If a 
would get this, we might congeal Water Fe * 
midſt ot Summer. Power of Mixture, Let. | p 
233- |; 
FAT, 1n the Sea Phraſe, is the ſame with Broad 
OE the Truſſing in, or Tuck of a Ships wy 
ter under Water be deep, they fa dat ö 
uarter, 8 88 
FAC Us and Frumen, the ſame that Pharjn, 
FAUCON, a ſort of Cannon; whoſe Dian. 
ar the Rore is 5+ Inches; Weight 750 Pound 
Length 7 Foot, Load 2 + Pound, Shot 2 * Diane. 
ter, and 2 Weight. F 1 

FAUCONET, a fort of Ordnance, whoſe Di; 
meter at the Bore is 4 Inches, Weight 400 Pound; 
Length 6 Foot, Load 1 + Pound, Shot ſomerting 
more than two Inches Diameter, and 1 Pond 
weight. 

FAVUS : Sce in Achor, | 

FAYLING of Record, is when an Action; 
brought againſt one who pleads any Matter 2 
cord, and avers to prove it by Record ; andthe 
Plainriff ſaith, Nul tiel Record, whereupon the De- 
fendant hath a Day given him to bring it in, at 
which Day he fails, or brings in ſuch a one as is ro 
bar to this Action; this is ſaid to be fazler of Record, 

FAYNT-PLEADER, in Law, ſignifies a Falte, 

Covenous, or Colluſary Manner of Pleading, tothe 
Deceit of a third Party. | 

FEALTY, in Law, fignifies an Oath taken 2 
the Admittance of every Tenant, to be true to the 
Lord of whom he holdeth his Land. 

FEAVER, is a Fermentation, or inordinate Mo 
tion of the Blood, and a too great Heat of it, 4. 
tended with Burning, Thirſt, and other Symptoms, 
whereby the Natural Oeconomy or Government dd 
the Body is variouſly difturb'd. | 

Feavers, in general, may be divided into two ſons 
viz. Continual, or Intermittent : Continual Feavit 
ihat whoſe Fit is continued for many Days, having 
its Times of Remiſſion, and of more Fierceres 
but never of Intermiſſion. 

Intermittent Feavers, commonly called Agues, hate 
certain Times of Intermiſſion, beginning, for the 
moſt part, with Cold or Shivering, ending in Sweat 
and rerurning exactly ar ſer Periods. | 


As for the ſeveral Subalteran Spices of Contin 
and Intermitting Feavers, you will find them pa 


EEAZING, at Sea, is the ravelling out cf the 
Cable on any great Rope at the Ends. | 

FEBRIFUGE, is a Medicine which will cure 
an intermitting Feaver : Thus we ſay the £7 
 Peruvianus, or Jeſuits- Bark, rightly given, is che mo 
certain Febrifupe, . 
' FFECULEZ, are Dregs that ſuſide in the Squee 
' Zing of certain Vegetables; as in Brio, &c, Fb 


ghly 
| gether for tome Days ; by degrees the Oil bg 
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of the Colour and Conſiſtence of Marrow, and 
a 


ter, which would diſſolve only by the Fire iu © 
Fat of Animals: And he obſeryed; 2 0 
hardned into Fat moſt, upon the Exhalation Ae 
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which Exhalation was effected by unſtoppin ph 
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PEI. 


1 FEE, Feudum vel Feodum, in Common Law, ſig- 
rifies, as Sir Henry Spelman defines it, a Right which 
che Vaſſal hath in Land, or ſome immoveable thing 


; of his Lords, to uſe the fame, and take the Profits 


moreof Hereditarily, rendring unto his Lord ſuch 
Feudal Duties and Services as belong to Military 


©: Tenure, the meer Propriety of the Soil always re- 


* 
5 


| 7 keeping of Priſons in Fee. 


ining to the Lord. : 
mri, Word Fee is ſometimes uſed with us for the 


N Compals or Circuit of a Mannor or Lordſhip ; alſo 


r a Perſonal Right Incorporeal, as to have the 
. And 'tis taken for a Re- 
ward or Wages given to one for the Execution of his 


Office: As allo, fot that Conſideration given a Ser: 

E :-ant ar Law, or Counſellor, or a Phyſician, for their 
* Counſel and Advice in their Profeſſion. 
EEE-ABSOLUTE, or Fee-Simple , is that of | 


which we are ſeized in theſe general Words, To us 


sud our Heirs for ever. 


_ 


| 2 


3; LS NNE 


EEE-CONDITIONAL , or Fee-Tail, is that 


Fhereof we are ſeized to us and our Heits with Li- 


mitation; that is, the Heirs of our Body, Oc. And 
this Fee-Tail is either General or Special: 
General, is where Land is given to a Man, and the 


® Heirs of his Body. 


Fee-Tail Special, is that where a Man and his 
Wife be ſeized of Lands, to them and the Heirs of 
their Bodies. 


FEE-FARM, ina Legal Senſe, ſignifies Lands held 


| of another in Fee, that is, in Perpetuity to himſelf 
and his Heirs, for ſo much Yearly Rent as it is rea- 


ſonably worth, more or lets, ſo it be the Fourth 


part of the Worth, Old Tenure-. 


FFE-SIMPLE : See Fee-Ab/ſolute, 
FEE-TAIL : See Fee-Conditional. 
FIELD, in Heraldry, is the whole Surface of 


any Eſcutcheon or Shield, being ſuppoſed to be o- 
verlpread with ſome Mertal, Furr, or Colour, and 
containing the Charge, if there be any. In Blazon- 
ing a Coat, you muſt always begin with the Field: 


See Blazon. 

FELLOWSHIP, or Partnerſhip, in Arithmetick, 
is a Rule of very great Ule to ballance Accounts a- 
mongſt Merchants and Owners of Ships; for when 
any Number of Perſons put together a general Stock, 


ſo that it be required to give to every one his pro- 


portional Share of the Loſs or Gain. 

The Golden Rule ſeveral ways repeated, vill fully 
anſwer ſuch Queſtions. 

For, As the whole Stock (or general Antecedent): 1s 
to the Total thereby gain d or leſt (which is the gene- 
ral Conſequent) :: So each Man's particular Share: 
Is to by proper Share of Loſs or Gain. 

Wherefore let the ſeveral Moneys of every Part- 
ner be gathered into one Sum, which makes the Firſt 
Term; the common Gain or Loſs the Second ; eve- 
ry Man's particular Share the Third ; working the 
Golden Rule ſo many ſeveral times as there are Part- 
ners. 


There be two Parts of this Rule, without Time, 
and with Time, 


Fellowſhip without Time. 
Example x, 


A, B, and C freight a Ship with Mine; viz. A lays 
out 1342 l. B, 1178 l. C, 630 l. the whole 212 Tun 


ef Wine is fold at 32 l. a Tun : What ſhall each 
Man receive ? | 


— 


Firſt find out the Price received, by multiplying 
212 by 32, which makes 6784: Then add up the 
ſeveral Stocks, 1342 J. 1173/7. and 630/, Which 
makes 3150/7, and the Work ſtands thus; 


1342 : Anſwer 2390, 1 99 -{- 
3150 : 6784 :: J1178 : Anſwer 2537,001 + 
630: Anſwer 1356, 800 


—— > 


Proof 3150 


— — — —<aoas 


6734 


* 


Example 2. 


A hath Half a Ship, B a Quarter, C one Sixteenth, 
and D three Sixteenths : The Maſter of the Ship 
brings an Account, and clears 1201. How much 
muſt each Perſon have ? 


Account the Ship 1s 16, and the Gain 120 /. 


8 : Anſwer 60 
4 : Anſwer 30 
1 : Anſwer 7, 5 
3 : Anſwer 22, 5 


— — 


16 2 120 22 


— —— — 


16 120 
Fellowſhip with Time. 
Example 1. 


A Ship's Company take a Prize of 300 l. which 1 te 
be divided amongſt them, according to their Pay 
and Time they have been on Board : The Officers 
and Midſhip-men 5 Months, and the Sailors 3 
Months: The Officers, one with another, 4os. per 
Month ; the Midſhip-men 30 s. per Month; and 
the Sailors 22 8. per Month: There were 6 Officers, 
12 Midſhip-men, 84 Sailors: What muſt each 
Party have of the Prize ? 


For a general Stock I begin firſt with the Offi- 
cers, which are 6, and that multiplied by the Rate 


of 4o 5. gives 240, which multiplied by 5 Months, 
make 1200 5, | 


After the ſame Faſhion I find the Midſhip-men's 
Stock 1800 f. and the Sailor's 5544 5. All added to- 


gether make 8544s. for the whole Stock; and the 
Work ſtands thus. Fay 


| 1200:Anſwer 42,1232 
8544:300!! 


1800: Anſwer 63,2029 Nase nee 


5544: Anſwer 194, 6629 
Which Decimals redu- een 4 2 6 
ced, gives for idſhip:men 63 4 + 
Sailors 1 
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Example 2, 


A, B, C enter into Partnerſhip, the Firſt of Janua- 
ry, for a whole Year; A the ſame Day disburſed 
1001. whereof be received back again upon the firſt 
of April2o l. B payerh on the firſt of March 60. 
and more the firſt of Auguſt 100 l. C payzeth the 
firſt of July 140 1. but the firſt of October with- 
draweth 40 l. At the Tears End their clear Gain 1 
1421. How much thereof ought every particular 
Perſon to have ? 


Anſwer. 


A511. B 55. C 361. which makes the whole 
Gain 142 /. without Conſideration of Intereſt, For 
A 100 into 3, is 300 J. and 80 into 9 = 720, in all 
1020 for A: For B, 60 into 10, is 600, and 100 
into 5, is 300, in all 1100 for B: For C, 140 into 
3, is 420, and 100 in 3, is 300; into all 720 for C. 

Now 1020 + 1100 ＋ 720 = 2840 for the 
General Antecedent, and the Gain 142 for the Ge- 
neral Conſequent; then the Rule ſtands thus; 


1020 : Anſwer 51 
2840 : 142 :: J1100 : Anſwer 55 
720 : Anſwer 36 


— 


1421. 


FELO de ſe, is he that commits Felony by Mur- 
thering of himſelf. | 

FELONY, in Common Law, is accounted any 
Offence, that is in Degree next Petit- Treaſon, and 
compriſeth divers Particulars, as Murther, Theft, 
killing of a Man's Self, Sodomy, Rape, wilful 
burning ot Houſes, and ſuch like. 

The Difference between Felony and lighter Offen- 
ces, is this, That the Puniſnment thereof is Death; 
yet not in all Caſes: For Petit. Larcem, which is 
the ſtealing of any thing under the Value of Twelve 
Pence, is Felony, becauſe the Indictment againſt 
ſuch a one muft have theſe Words Felonice Cepit; 
and yet this is not puniſhed by Death, tho' it be 
loſs of Goods, Any other Exception I know nor, 
but that a Man may call that Felony, which is un- 
der Perir-Treaſon, and puniſhed by Death. And 
of this may be reckon'd two ſorts, one lighter, thar 
for the firſt time may have the Benefit of the Cler- 
gy, another that may nor. 

FEMOREUS : See Crureus. 

F{MUR, and Femen, the Thigh, the Part from 
rhe Buttocks to the Knee; it is ſo called from bear- 
ing, becauſe it holds up, and ſuſtains an Animal, 
It conſiſts but of one Bone, but that the greateſt 
and longeſt in the whole Body, whoſe external and 
fore Part is gibbous or rifing, bur the internal hin- 
der Part flat and bending. Grammarians make 
Femen to be the hinder fleſhy Part; and Femur the 
former outward Part. Blanchard, 

FEND, (for defend) is the Sea Word for ſaving 
4 Boar from being daſh'd againſt the Rocks, Shore, 
or Ship's Sides. This they call Fending the Boat; 
and accordingly 
FENDERS with them ſignifies any Pieces of old 
Cable Ropes or Billets of Wood, which 'they hang 
over the Ship's Side ro keep orher Ships from rub- 
bing againft her: Boats have the ſame, as alſo little 
ſhorr Staves, called by this Name of Fenders, with 
which they keep rhe Boat from beating and ſtaving 
againſt the Ship's Side, 


FENESTRA Ovals, is a Hole in the 
the Ear, whereon the Baſis of the Stapes 
is the Entry to the Veſtibulum. 

FENEST RA Rotunda, 
the Ear, which leads to the Cochlea, and 


FEOD : See Fee. 
FEODARY. 

FEOFFEE, is he that is infeoffed, or | 
the Feoffment is ſo made. ? Re 
FEOFFMENT, in Common Law, ſignifies 
Gift or Grant of any Honours, Caſtles, Mann! 
Meſſuages, Lands, or other corporeal and immoyez 
ble things of like Nature unto another in Fe- Singſ- 
that is, to him and his Heirs for ever, by the Bel. 
very of Seiſin, and the Poſſeſſion of the thing gi 
ven, whether the Gift be made by Deed or Writs. 
And when it is in Writing, tis called, The Dee 
Feoffment ; and in every Feoffment, the Giver iscal. 

led the Feoffor, or Feoffator. 
And the proper Difference between a Feoffer and 
a Donor, is, that the Feoffor gives in Fee-Simple 
the Donor in Fee-Tail. f 
FEOFEOR, is he that Infeoffs, or makes a Fees. 
ment to another, of Lands or Tenements in Fee. 
Simple. | 


FERDEMOULIN, a Bearing 
in Heraldry of this Figure. Ir re- 
preſents the Iron-Ink, or Ink of a 
Mill ; and is born by the Name of 
Bevertham, and alſo by the Name 
of Turner. 


FERMENTATION, is an eaſy, gentle, {ow 
Motion of the Inteſtine or inward Particles of 2 
mix d Body, ariſing uſually from the Operation of 
ſome Active Acid Matter, which rarifies, exalts, 
and ſubrilizes the ſoft and ſulphureous Particle, 
as when Leaven or Teaſt rarifies, lightens, and fer- 
ments Bread, or Wort, Sc. And this Motion dif- 
fers much from that uſually called Ebullition or H- 
ferveſcence, which is a violent boiling and ftrugling 
between an Acid and an Alkali, when mix'd toge: 
ther. 

Hence any gentle Motion of the Parts of the 
Blood, or Juices in the Body occaſioned by ſome. 
thing which helps ro clarify, exalt, and fubtilize 
them, and to reduce them into an Healthful and 
Natural State, is called by this Name of Ferments- 
tion, as well as in the expreſſed Juices of Fruit 
Sc. Lemery confounds Efferveſcence and Fementi- 
tion together, bur I think erroneouſly. 

FERRUGINOUS, that which hath in it ſome 
thing of the Nature of Iron; as thoſe Waters hai 
which are otherwiſe called Chalbeate, ſuchas tba 
of Tunbridge-Wells, &c. 2 

FERULZ, which the Surgeons call Splinter, 
are little Chips or Planes, which are made of diffe- 
rent Matter, according to the Nature and Necefiits 
of the Places to which they are applied, as of Batk 
of Trees, of the Bark of the Herb Sagagene, ” 
Latin, Feru/a ; whence they have their Nane“ 
They are made of Firr, Paper glewd rogetie 
Leather, Cc. which are apply'd ro Bones that ha 
been looſened or disjointed after they are fer aB 
Blanchard. | 
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FIE 


FIC 


one of the Honourable Ordinaries in 

—.—5 repreſenting a broad Girdle, or Belt of 
Honour, which Knights at Arnis 
were anciently girded withal: It 
poſſeſſeth the Center of the El- 
cutcheon, and contains in Breadth 
one third part thereof; thus. 

He Beareth Azure, a Feſſe or, by 
the Name of Eliot. 
The Feſſe is divided into the Barr, 
and the Claſett of the Barrulet ; 
which ſec, 
Feſſe Point, is the very middle Point : See the 
Word Eſcutcheon. 
FPEU DE. Littleton makes a Feude a Tenure : 
The Civilians define it to be a Grant of Lands, Ho- 
nours or Fees made either to a Man at the Will of the 


Lord, or Sovereign, or for the Feudatories (i. e. the 


Perſon to whom the Grant is made) own Life, or 
to lim and his Heirs for ever; upon Condition that 
he and his Heirs (in Caſe where the Feude is per- 
perual) do acknowledge the Giver and his Heirs to 
be their Lord and Sovereign, and ſhall bear Faith 
and true Allegiance ro him and his for the ſaid 
Tenure, and ſhall do ſuch Service to him and his for 
the ſame, as is between them covenanted, or is 
proper to the Nature of a Feude. 36 
And hence the laſt Volume or Tome of the Civil 
Law, is called the 

FEUDES : Thar is, the Books of Cuſtoms and 
Service that the Subject or Vaſſal doth to his Prince 
or Lord for the Lands, Tenures, or Fees that he 


a holdeth of him. 


This Part of the Civil Law was not much in uſe 


in the Old Emperor's Time; bur it ſeems to be 
acknowledged by Juſtinian in| his Novels; where 


he calls them : Some derive them from 
the ancient Clienteles among the Romans, before 
Chriſt's Time, as Badzus in particular: Others 
bring them from the Practice of Alexander Severus, 


* who to encourage them to perperual Service in his 
Wars, divided the Lands of the Enemy amongſt his 
Soldiers. So Lampridius in the Life of Alexander 
* Severus. 


Bur others refer it ro the Time of Conſtantine the 
Great, who ſettled the Lands out of which the Sol- 
dicrs had formerly their Wages, on them and their 
Heirs for ever, provided they found and maintain- 
ed for ever ſuch a Number of Soldiers. 

Bur ler irs Original be what or when ir will, ir 
came but late into the Body of the Civil Law, and 
» conſtitute, as it doth now, a particular Volume 
of ir, 

The Compilers or Collectors of it, were Obertum 
de Horto, and Giraldus Compagiſtus, two Senators of 
Milan, who drew it partly from the Civil Law, 
and partly from the ancient Cuſtoms of Milan, but 
without any good Form or Order, For the Original 
of Feudes, lee Cujacius, and Sir Henry Spelman's 
Gloſſary. 


FIBRA Auris, the ſame with Lobus Auris. 

FIBRE, Fibres, by the Anatomiſts are account. 
ed little round oblong Veſſels, and are either Muſ- 
culous or Nervous. 

The Nervous, are ſuch as have no Valves, and 
by which the Spirirs flow conveniently from the 
Nerves to the ſeveral Parts. 

The Muſculous Fibres receive the Blood from 
the Arteries, and diſcharge themſelves into the 
Veins, and have a great many Valves: They are 
called Long, Round, or Oblique, from their Form 


and Situation. Some ſmall Threads interwoven 

with Trees and Leaves, ate called Fibres too; and 
ſo are the ſmall Threads which ſtick to their Roots, 
and which faſten the ſmall Roots to the Earth: Alſo, 
thoſe Strings which go from the bottom of the bul- 
bous Roots are called by this Name; and in general, 
it ſignifies any ſmall Strings which compoſe the 
Texture of any Part of an Animal or Vegetable 
Body. 

FIBULA, a Term in Surgery, as the Ancients 
mention it; for if there be a Wound in the Fleſh, 
ſays Celſus, that gapes, and cannot eaſily be cloſed, 
it is impropet to ſew it, you mult apply a Fibula : 
Bur becauſe this way of clofing the gaping of 
Wounds by Fibula's was uſual amongſt the Ancients, 
they have not been at all ſollicitous in deſcribing ei- 
ther their Matter or Form, Guido tells us, That 
they made theſe Fibula's of Iron Circles as it were, 
or Semicircles crooked backward on both fides ; the 
Hooks whereof being faſtned on both fides to the 
gaping Wound, anſwered exactly one another ; bur 
fince this muſt be an e Pain to the poor 
Patient, it is hardly credible, that they meant any 
ſuch thing by their Fibula's, 

The Opinion of Fallopius is more probable, who 
tells us, That it was only ſewing up the Wound 
with a Needle and Thread, which is commonly 
uſed ar this Day. 

Sanforius writes thus, We need nor diſcourſe 
much of Fibula's, ſince the uſe of them is almoſt out 
of doors; and tho* the Ancients have nor deſcrib'd 
them, yet they forbear not to acquaint us how to 
uſe rhem, as Argenterius falſely imagines : For nor 
only Phyſicians, bur ſome of the Ancients knew the 
Form of them, ſince Corn. Celſus has inform'd us, 
Thar Fibula's as well as Saturet, were made of a 


Needleful of ſoft untwiſted Silk or Thread, where- 


with they ſewed the gaping Lips of the Wound 
rogether, 

Some call Acia, or this Needlefull of Thread, 
Vinculum, Ligatura, Colligatio Obligatio, Ligamen- 
tum; all which fignifies tying or binding. Who- 
ever would be further inform'd in this Particular, 
may conſult the Incomparable Rhodius, in his Diſ- 
courſe about Acia. Blanchard. 


FIBULA, or Focile minus. in Greek mep4vy, is 
the leſſer and outer Bone of the Leg; it ſeems to 
join the Muſcles of the Leg like a Button or Claſp, 
in Latin Fibula ; it is the hinder Bone betwixt the 
Knee and the Feet, ſmaller than the other Bone 
called Tibia, and faſtened outwardly to ir, as the 
Bone called Radius in the Arm is to the Cubir ; irs 
round Head does not extend as tar as the Knee up- 
ward, bur receives the lateral Knob of the Tibia 
in a ſmall Sinus which ir hath in its inner Side; 
downwards it goes farther than the other Bone cal- 
led Tibia, and therefore is altogether as long a Bone 
as that, tho much ſmaller. They part in the Mid- 
dle, becauſe the Muſcles that extend the Feet and 
| Toes are placed there; in which Interval a ſlen- 
der, broad, membranous Ligament joins them toge- 
thet lengthways : It is joined likewiſe to the Tibia, 
by its lower End, which is received into a ſmall Si- 
nusof it ; and then ir extends into a large Proceſs 
which forms the outward Ankle, embracing the ex- 
rernal Side of the Aſtragalus. 

FICHANT Flank : Sce Flank, 


FICHANT Line of Defence : See Fixed Line of 
Defence, 


FICUS. 
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FIC Us, are the external Protuberances of the Defendants be Return d or Summon d, there 
Anus, otherwiſe called the Piles, They are allo; out the Diſtreſs infinite until Appearance: if he 


ſometimes called Mariſce, and Sycoſes, 

FIDD, an Iron Pin uſed at Sea to ſplice or faſten 
Ropes together. "Tis made tapering and ſharp at 
one end, There are alſo Fidds of Wood, which arc 
much larger than the Iron ones. The Pin allo in 
the Heel of the Topmaſt, which bears it upon the 
Cheſs-rrees, is called a Fidd. There is alſo a Hdd 
Hammer, whoſe Handle is a Fidd, or made taper- 
ing into that form, 


FIELD. For:: See Fortin. 
FIERI facizs, is a Writ Judicial that lieth ar all 


times Within the Year and Day, for him that hath 
recovered in an Action of Debt or Damages, to the 
Sheriff, ro command him to levy the Debt or the 
Damages of his Goods againſt whom the Recovery 
was had. 

IF I H, a term in Muſick, the tame with Dia- 
pente ; which lee. 

FIGHTS, in a Ship, are the waſte Cloths which 
hang round about her in a Fight, to hinder the Men 
from being ſeen by the Enemy; and they call thoſe 
Bulkheads afore or abaft the Ship which are put up 
for Men to ſtand ſecure behind and Fire on the Ene- 
my in caſe of Boarding, Cloſe Fights. 

FIGURAL, or Figurate Numbers, are ſuch as do 
or may repreſent ſome Geometrical Figure, in rela- 
tion to which they are always conſidered ; and are 
either Lineary, Superficial, or Sclid; which ee. 

FIGURATE Deſcant : See Deſcant, 

FIGURATIVE Speeches, are ways of expreſſing 
our ſelves, in which we uſe an improper Word, 
which cuſtom has applied to another ſubject, 

FIGURE, in Phyſicks or Natural Philoſophy, is 
the Surface or terminating Extreams of any Body. 

FIGURE, in Conicks, according to Apollonius, 
is the Rectangle made under the Latus Rectum and 
Tranſverſum in the Hyperbola and Elli pſis. 

FIGURE, in Geometry, is a Space compaſſed 
round on all Sides, and are either Rectilineal, Cur- 
vilineal or Miæt. 

FIGURES, in Arithmerick, are the 9 Digits or 
Numeral Characters, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and o. 

FIGURES in Diſcourſe. are extraordinary ways 
of Speaking, different and remote from ſuch as are 
Ordinary and Natural, and they are either Gram- 
matical or Rhetoracal. 

FIGURES Curvilineal, are ſuch as have their 
Extremities crooked, as Circles, Ellipſis's, &c. 

FIGURES Grammatic-l, are uſed in Conſtru— 
tion, when we digreſs from the common and or- 
dinary Rules, as by omitting ſome Word ; and 
leaving ir ro thoſe ro whom we ſpeak, to ſupply it. 

FIGURES Mixt, are ſuch as are bounded partly 
By right Lines, and partly by crooked ones, as a 
Semicircle, Segment of a Circle, &c. 

FIGURES Plane, (or Plane Surfaces)are ſuch as 
are terminated and bounded by right Lines only. 

FIGURES Re&z1:ne:l, are thole that have their 
Extremities all right Lines, as Triangles, Quadrila- 
terals, &c. Pohgons Regular, Irregular, Se. 

FIGURES Rberorical, ſerve ſometimes to exprels 
the Commorions and violent Agitations of the Mind 
in our Paiio's or warm eager Diſcourſes ; and 
ſometimes only to embelliſh and adorn our Speech, 
or ro move the Audience the more pathetically. 

FILACER, is an Officer in the Common-Plea's, 
ſo called, becauſe he Files thoſe Wrirs whereon he 
makes Proceſs. There are fourteen of them in their 
ſeveral Diviſions and Counties. They make out all 
original Proceſs, as well Real, as Perſonal and 
Mixt; and in Actions mierely Perſonal, where the 
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Returned uihil, there Proceſs of Capias infinite 
Plaintiff will ; or after the third Capics the Pf. 
may go to the Exigenter of the Shire, whe 
Original is grounded, and have an Exigent o 
clamation made, | 

FILAMENTS, little, thin, flender Rag j; 
Threads, ſuch as ſometimes appear in Urine - AG 

3 5 * Allo 
the tmall Fibres or Threads which compoſe th 
Texture of the Muſcles, Sc. or other Parts of r 
Animal or Vegetable Body, are ſometimes called 
by this Name. 

FILE, or Label, in Heral- 
dry is of this Form, tho' ſome- | TY [2] 
times of more and ſometimes of 
fewer Points, "Tis ſometimes 
born as a Charge in a Coat Armour, of which g 
[im gives many Inſtances : But tis uſually the te 
ference or mark of Diſtinction which the Eder Br 
ther bears in his Coat during his Father's Li's © 

Some diſtinguiſh File and Label; calling the E- 
the upper Horizontal Line, and the Label the Poin 
that iſſues from it. | 

FILE, in Military Language, is a row of Me: 
ſtanding one behind or below another from the 
Front to the Rear. 

FILET, a little Member in Architecture, which 
appears in the Ornaments and Mouldings, andi 
otherwiſe called Liſtel. 

FILLET, in Heraldry, is a 4th part of the 0s. 
dinary called a Chief, and is placed in the chief Poi 
of the Eſcocheon. | 

FILTRATION, is the paſſing a Liquor (in order 
to its Purification) through a woollen Cloth, or uf. 
ually through a Coffin of brown Paper; and this the 
Chymiſts mean when they direct you to Fig 
any thing. 

The moſt exact way of Filtration, is to take 4 
long piece of linnen or woollen Cloth, and dipping 
one end of it in the Liquor to be Filtrated, hang the 
other (which muſt be the longer end) over the brims 
of the Veſſel, and you will ſee the Liquor riſe u 
and run over the brims through the Body of the 
Feltre; and it will do ſo very pure, and free from 
all Dregs. | 

The Cauſe of the aſcent of Liquors in the fires 
generally ſaid to be, that the Liquor ſwelling thoſe 
parts of the filtre that tquch it, by entring into the 
Pores of the Threads of which it is compoſed, do 
raiſe them up, make them touch, and wet thoſe 
that are next above them; and theſe again the next 
Threads, and fo on till you come to the brims df 
the Veſſel, and then the Liquor runs over and de- 
ſcends in the other part of the Filtre, which hangs 
down, by its own natural Gravity. 

But tis certain that in very flender glaſs Pipes 
whoſe Cavities are not much larger than Hairs, Wa. 
ter or any Fluid (but Quickſiſver) will aſcend in 
them to a conſiderable height, as ſoon as ever 50 
dip their ends into it; and in Pipes or Tubes 0 
much larger Bores, the Liquor will be higher (ſome⸗ 
thing) within the Tube than without ir, And Jet 
here the ſwelling of the parts of the glaſs Pipe cans 
be urged as the Reaſon for the aſcent of the Water 
in them. 

If alſo you fill a Pipe of a moderate Bore with the 
powdered Calx ot a Metal, (as Mr. Boyle tried it wich 
Minium or red Lead) and then immerle the lowe- 
end of this Tube in Water, the Water ſhall graduallf 
ariſe in the Tube till ir attain the height of 30 07 #* 
Inches; and yer it cannot be ſaid that any of gt 
Particles of this Meralline Powder, are ſwelled a! 
all by the Warer, Theretor: 
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Therefore the true cauſe of the aſcent ot Water 
in a Filtre, is probably this: That every Filtre be- 
ing compoſed of a great number of long ſmall ſolid 
Bodies, which lie very cloſe together, the Air get. 


5 ting in between them, loſes much of its preſſure, and 
cannot gravitate there ſo ſtrongly as it doth on the 


Fluid without them : Wherefore the parts of the 
Water berwcen the Threads of the Filtre muſt be 
prefſed upwards, and aſcend till they come 10 high, 
as by their weight to counter-ballance the general 
ireflure on the other parts of the Surface of the 
the Water. 


FIMBRIATED, a term in He- 
raldry, ſignifying that an Ordinary 
is edged round With another of a 
different Colour, as thus. 


He beareth Or, a Croſs, Patee 
Gules Fimbriated Sable, 


FINAL Cauſes, are ſuch great, wiſe and good 
Ends as God Almighty, the Author of Nature, had 
in Creating and Proportioning, in Adapting and Dil- 
poſing, in Preſerving and Continuing, all the ſeveral 
Parts of the Univerſe. On this ſubject the Honou- 
rable Mr. Boyle hath a very good Diſcourſe: And 
that good Mathematician Mr. Keil of Oxford, in his 


EB Refutation of Burnet's Theory of the Earth, ſhews 


that Final Cauſes are rhe beſt Principles for Men to 


| regulate their Philoſophical Theories and Speculati- 
ons by. 


FINE, in common Law, hath divers Applicati- 
ons; for ſometimes tis uſed for a formal or ceremoni- 
ous Conveyance of Lands or Tenements, or of any 


things Inheritable, being in eſſe tempore finis, to the 


end to cut of all Controverſies. Others define ir to 
be a final Agreement had between Perſons concern- 
ing any Lands or Rent, or other thing whereof any 
Suit or Writ is between them hanging in any Court. 
A Fine hath in it five eſſential Parts. 

x; The Orignal Writ taken out againſt the Cog- 
niſor. 

2. The King's Licence, giving the Parties liberty 
to accord; for which he hath a Fine called the 
Kings Silver, being accounted a part of the Reve- 
nue of the Crown, | 

3. The Concord ir ſelf, which thus beginneth 
Ft eſt concordia talis, cc. 

4. The Note of the Fine, which is an abſtract of 
the original Concord, and beginneth in this manner: 


| Seil. Inter R Querentem & S. & E. uxorem ej us. de 


forciantes, Kc, | | | 

5. The Foot of the Fine which beginneth thus: 
Hee eft ſinalis concordia falta in curia Domini Regis 
apud Weſtmonaſterienſis a die Paſche in quindecim 
dies, anno, Se. So as the foot of the Fine intludeth 
all, containeth the Day, Year, and Place, and be- 
fore what Juſtice made. 

This Word Fine ſometimes fignifies a Sum of 
Money paid for an Income ro Lands or Tenements 
let by Leaſe; and ſomerimes, an Amends, Pecu- 
niary Puniſhment or Recompence upon an Offence 
committed againſt the King and his Laws, or a- 
gainſt the Lord of the Mannor. 

FINE adnullando levato de Tenemento quod fuit 
de antiquo demenico: Is a Writ to the Juſtices for 
the diſanulling of a Fine levied of Lands holden in 


| Ancient Demeſne to the Prejudice of the Lord. 


FINE capiendo pro terris, Cc. Is a Wrir lying for 
one that upon Conviction by a Jury, having his 
Lands and Goods taken into the King's Hands, and 
ys Body committed to Priſon, obraineth Favour for 


a Sum of Money, Sc. to be remitted his Impriſon- 
ment, and his Lands and Goods ro be re-deliver'd 
unto him, | 

FINE force, fignifics an abſolute Neceſſity or Con- 
ſtraint not avoidable; as when a Man is conſtrained 
to do that which he can no way avoid, we ſay, He 
doth it de fine force, 

FINE /evando de Tenementis tentis de Rege in Ca- 
pite, Sc. is a Writ directed to the Juſtices of the 
Common-Pleas, whereby to licence them to admit 
of a Fine for Sale of Lands holden i Capite. 

FINE uon capiendo pro pulchre placitando, 15 a 
Writ to inhibit Officers of Courts to take Fine; for 
fair Pleading. 

FINE pro fediſſeiſiam capienda, c. is a Writ that 
licth for the Releaſe of one laid in Priſon tor a Re- 
ſeiſin, upon a reaſonable Fine. 

FINES for Alienation, are reaſonable Fines paid 
to the King by his Tenants in Chief, for Licence to 
Alien their Lands. 

FINITE, is what hath fixt and determined Bounds 
or Limits ſet to its Power, Extent or Duration. 

FINITOR, the ſame with Horizon; and 'ris {0 
called, becauſe the Horizon finiſhes or terminates 
your Sight, View or, Proſpect. 

FIRMAMENT, by ſome Aſtronomers is taken 
for the Orb of the Fixed Stars, or an Eighth Hea— 
ven: But more properly, tis that Space which is ex- 
panded or arched over us above in the Heavens. 

FIRMNESS or Solidity, Mr. Boyle deſcribes to 
conſiſt principally in chis, That the Particles com- 
poſing ſuch Bodies as we call Firm or Solid, are pret- 
ty groſs; and either are ſo much at Reſt, or are ſo 
Intangled one with another, that there is a mutual 
Cohæſion of their Parts; and that they cannot flow 
from, ſlide over one another, or diftuſe themſelves 
every way from one another, as the Parts of Fluid 
Bodies can; and conſequently the Figure of Firm 
or Solid Bodies, ought rather to be attributed to the 
Connexion of the Parts that compoſe them, than to 
the Impreſſions of ourward Bodies. 

And in his Hiſtory of Firmneſs, he proves by Ex- 
periments, and good Conſiderations upon them, the 
ſeveral Parts of the above given Deſcription. As, 

1. He ſhews the Greſsneſs of Parts are (cuoteris 
paribus) requiſite to Firmneſs or Solidiry, becauſe 
Minuteneſs he had before proved, was neceſſary to 
the Parts of Fluid Bodies. 

2. Reſt alſo, and uxta Poſition of Parts, he de- 
monſtrates by many Experiments, are in a degree 
abſolutely requiſite to produce this effect. And, 

3. The Preſſure and Weight of the Incumbent 
Armoſphere he judges contribures much roward ir, 
becauſe of rhe ſtrong adherence of rwo Pleces of 
Poliſhed Glaſs, or Marble rogether, in the open Air, 
which will immediately ſeparate in the exhauſted 
Receiver, 

4. The Texture of the Bodies, and the Figures of 
their Parts many contribute much to this Effect; as 
if they be of an hooked Form, or any way entangled 
one in another, they muſt be disjoined with difficul- 
ty, and conſequently will be in the ſorm of a Solid. 

And tis a very ſurpriſing Experiment, that two 
parts of Spirit of Wine, mixed with one of Spirit ot 
Hartſnorn, or Urine (both highly rectified) will, in 
a Minute, unite into a conſiſtent Body, or white 
Coagulum ; which ſome call Offa alba. 

FIRST MOVER : See Primum Mod:le. 

FISHES, are pieces of Timber uſed to ſtrengthen 
the Maſts or Yards aboard of a Ship, when they be- 
gin to ſail in a Streſs of Weather. They both nail 
the Fiſhes on with Iron Spikes, and alſo would them, 
as they callit; that 1s, winding Ropes hard round 
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about them. There is alſo a Tackle called 

The Fiſh, which hangs at the End of the David 
by the Strap of the Block, in which is the Runner 
of the Fiſh-hook ; by which Means the Fluke of the 
Anchor is haled up to the Ship's Bow, or Chainwale. 
Perhaps this Tackle was called a Fiſh, from that 
which the Ancients called the Dolphin, which was 
a pointed and vaſtly heavy Piece of Iron, and which 
they uſed to heave up by a Tackle to a good Height, 
and then, when they came near enough to the Ene- 
my's Ship, let it fall at once, which would break or 


. a Hole through the Bottom of the Enemy's | 


eſſel, and fink her. | 

FISSURA Offs, is the Term for a Cleft or a Fra- 
Cture of a Bone lengthways. 

FISSURES, the feveral Lazers or Strata, of 
Which the Body of our Terreſtrial Globe is com- 
poſed, are diſtinguiſhed from one another, and di- 
vided Horizor.tally or Parallelly by ſome Interrupti- 
ons which they call Fiſſures;z and theſe are interſect- 
ed again by other Fiſſures, which, by reaſon of their 
Scituation, are called Perpendicular Fiſſures : See 
WWoodward's Nat, Hit, of Earth, P. 10. 

FISTULA, is a long Cavity, ſtrait or winding a- 
bour, in any Part of the Body, being a narrow and 
callous Ulcer of difficult Cure, proceeding uſually 
from an Apoſteme. Blanchard. 

Fiſtula's differ from winding Ulcers in this, that 
Fiſtula's are callous and hard, bur Ulcers are nor, 
Blanchard. 

FISTULA Lachrymalr, is when the Punctum La- 
crymale, the little Hole in the Bone of the Noſe, 
through which the Liquid Matter of the Tears 
paſſes to the Noſtrils, is grown hard and callous 
from an Ulcer of the Caruncule (which are Glan- 
dules placed at the greater Corners of the Eye) by 
which means there happens a continual Defluction 
of Tears. Blanchard. 

FISTULA Pulmonn, in ſome Writers, is the ſame 
with the Aſpera Arteria. | 

FISTULA Sacra, is that Part of the Back- bone 
which is perforated, B anchard. 

; FISTULA Urinaria, the ſame with the Ure- 
thra, 


FITCHEE, the Term in He- 
raldry, when the lower Part of a- 
ny Croſs is ſharpened into a Poinr, 
thus, 


Azure a Croſs Potent Fitchee, 


FIXED Line ef Defence, in Fortification, is drawn 
along the Face of the Baſtion, and terminates in 
the Courtine. 

FIXED Signs of the Zodiack, according to ſome, 
are Taurus, Leo, Scorpio, and Aquarius, And they 
are ſo called, becauſe rhe Sun paſſes them reſpe- 
ctively in the Middle of each Quarter, when that 
particular Seaſon is more ſettled and fixed than un- 
der the Sign that begins or ends it. 

FIXITY, or Fixtneſ5, is the oppoſite Quality to 
Volatility ; and the Excellent Mr. Boyle reckons 
theſe Qualifications following ro be rhe moſt con- 
ducing for the rendring of a Portion of Matter 
Fixr, 

1. That irs Corpuſcles be ſingly of a proportio- 
nate large Bulk or Groſſneſs, ſo as to be too big 
and unweildy to be carried up by Heat, or to be 
buoyed up in the Air, | | 

2. That theſe Corpuſcles have alſo a proportio- 
the Degree of Ponderouſneſs or Solidity. 


3. I hartrheir Figure and Make alſo betas” 
renders them unfit for Avolation, either from the 
Shape, being branched, crooked, hooked, &. 7 
that they be entangled one with another, and : 
not eaſily be extricated, looſened, or ſeparaey 
And therefore whatever will produce theſe gh 
Requiſites in any Body, will render it of 3 F.. 
Nature. | " 

4. To theſe may be added allo the bringing the 
Corpuſcles or Particles of any Body to touch 0 
another in a conſiderably larger Parr of their "I 
face. ” 

FIXT Nitre, is Salt-petre melted in a Cryc;y 
and then made to flame, by throwing in a Spoonſy 
of Powder of Coals ; and this is repeated til 
Flame nor Denotation ariſe: After this ris coole 
powdered, and diſſolved in Water, and then enn 
porated into a fine white Salt. *Tis a Salt much 
like that of Tartar, and is uſed, like it, to help dran 
Tinctures out of Vegetables. Some Chy miſtz vir 
ir the Name of A/kaheſt, becaule tis, as they (ay , 
kind of Univerlal Diſſolvent. It this Salt be exr0 
ſed to the Air in a cool Place, it will all diſſolye jr, 
a Water, cr as they ſay, run per Deliquium ; au 
this is called, The Liquor of Fixt Nitre, : 


FIXED Stars, are ſuch as do nor, Ike the Pa. 


nets or Erratick Stars, change their Poſitions or D. 
ſtances in reſpect of one another. | 

Becauſe theſe Fixed Stars have no ſenſible Pan. 
lax ariſing from the Annual Motion of the Ear 
they are juſtly eſteemed to be at ſuch an immer; 
Diſtance, as to have no ſenſible Effect on cn 
Earth, 


The Honourable Mr. Roberts hath a pretty Di 
courſe about the Diſtance of the Fixed Stars, which 
is publiſhed in Phileſ. Tranſ. N. 209, The Subſtance 
of which is as follows. 

Since the Pythagorean Syſtem ot the World ta 
been revived by Copernicus, (and now by all Marte. 
maticians accepted for the True one) there ſeemel 
Ground to imagine, that the Diameter of the Earth 
Annual Courſe (which, according to our beſt Ar- 
nomers, is at leaſt 40000 times bigger chan our 
Earth's) might give a ſenſible Parallax to the Fa 
Stars, though the other could not, and thereby de- 
termine their Diſtance more preciſely. 

Bur though we have a Foundation to build cr, (o 
vaſtly exceeding that of the Ancients, there are 
ſome Conſiderations may make us ſuſpect, chat e. 
ven this is not large enough for our Purpole. 


Mr. Hugens (who was very exact in his Aſtroro- 
mical Obſervations) tells us, he could never di 
cover any viſible Magnitude in the Fixed Stars, to 
he uſed Glaſſes which magnify rhe apparent Dia 
meter above a hundred times. 

Now, fince in all likelihood the Fixed Star: ate 
Suns (perhaps of a different Magnitude) we may, 
as a reaſonable Medium, preſume they are generally 
about the Bigneſs of our Sun. 

Let us then (for Example) ſuppoſe the Dogge 
to be ſo. 

The Diſtance from us to the Sun being about 4 
hundred times the Sun's Diameter, it is evidem, 
that the Angle under which the Dog-/tar 15 ſeen u 
Mr. Hugen's Teleſcope, muſt be near the lame u 
the Angle of its Parallax ro the Sun's Diſtance, ® 
Semidigmeter of the Earth's Annual Courle ; ſo wat 
the Parallax to the whole Diameter can be but do 


nice 
ble ſuch a Quantity, as even to Mr. Hagens lle 


Obſervation, is altogerher inſenſible. 
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The Diſtance therefore of the Stars ſeem hardly 
within the reach of any of our Methods to deter- 
mine; but from whar has been laid down, we may 
iraw ſome Concluſions that will much illuſtrate the 

digious vaſtneſs of it, | 
121 ; hat the Diamerer of the Earth's Annual Orb 
(which contains ar leaſt 160 Millions of Miles) 1s 
dut as a Point in compariſon of it; ar leaſt it muſt 
be above 6000 times the Diſtance of the Sun: For 
if a Star ſhould appear through the aforeſaid Tele- 
7 {cope half a Minute broad (which is a pretty ſenſi- 
ble Magnitude) the true apparent Diameter would 
= or exceed 18 third Minutes, which is leſs than the 


Z Goo Part of the apparent Diameter of the Sun, and 
EZ conſequently the Sun's Diſtance not the 6000 Part 


y of the Diſtance of the Stars. 

* +, Thar could we advance towards the Stars 99 
parts of the whole Diſtance, and have only + Parr 
remaining, the Stars would appear little bigger to 
us than they do here; for they would ſhew no other- 
* wiſe than they do through a Teleſcope, which mag- 
* nificsan hundredfold. 

3. Thar ar leaſt Nine Parts in Ten of the Space 


between us and the Fixed Stars, can receive no great- 


er Light from the Sun, or any of the Stars, than 
* what we have from the Stars in a clear Night. 

* 4. Thar Light takes up more time in travelling 
* from the Stars to us, than we in making a Weſi-In- 
dia Voyage (which is ordinarily performed in fix 
* Weeks:) Thar a Sound would not arrive to us from 
* thence in 50000 Years, nor a Cannon Buller in a 
much longer Time. This is eaſily compured by al- 
lowing (according co Sir Iſaac Newton) ren Minutes 
for the Journey of Light from the Sun hither ; and 
that a Sound moves about 1300 Foot in a Second. 
Bur Sir Iſaac Newton doth not allow above 968 Feet 
for the Morion of Sound in a Second of Time : 
And the Florentine Academicks make it about 1000 
Feet. 


Our Learned and Accurate Mr, Flamſteed ſaith, he 
harh diſcovered a ſenſible Parallax of rhe Earth's An- 
nal Orbit in reſpect ot the Fixed Stars; of which he 
publiſhed an Account in a Letter ro Dr. Walls, in 
the Year 1698. which is Printed in the Third Vo- 
lume of Wallis Mathemarical Works in Latin. 

FLAGS, on Board a Ship, are Colours, Anci- 
ents, or Standards which the Admirals of a Fleet 
bear on their Tops, The Admiral in Chief carries 
his on his r the Vice-Admiral his at the 
Fore-Top, and the Rere-Admiral his at his Miſſen- 
Top. 

FLAIR, the Seamen ſay that the Work doth flair 
ever, when a Ship being houſed in near the Water, 
a little above that the Work hangs over a little too 
much, and ſo is let out broader aloft than the due 
Proportion will allow. 

FLAMMA Vitals; ſome do ſuppoſe that there 
rehdes in the Heart of Animals ſuch a fine and 
kindled, but mild Subſtance, as they call a Vital 
Flame; and to its Preſervation they judge the Air 
taken in by Reſpiration to be neceſſary, as it is to 
the Conſervation of ordinary Flame. 
© The Excellent Mr. Boyle, by ſeveral Experiments 
& purpoſely made in his Exhauſted Receiver about 
me Relation between Flame and Air, found that 
the Viral Flame of Animals (if the Life may be fo 
| called) did ſurvive or outlaſt the Flame of Spirit of 

Wine, or of a Wax or Tallow Candle; fince the 

Animals would remain alive and well for 3 Or 4 
| Minutes after the Receiver was evacuated, where- 
& © 0 common Flame would laſt there one Minute. 


The Light of Glow-worms that Noble Gentle 
man found alſo, would Penny be deſtroyed. by 
the Exhauſting Motion of the Air, by his Engine, 
as it would be re- produced again by its admiiſion 
into the Receiver, | 

FLANCH, ar Ordinary in Heraldry, formed by 
an Arch-line, which begins at the 


Corners of the Chief, and ends in 4, 1A, 
the Baſe of the Eſcutcheon, thus. 4 AA 
He beareth Ermin, two Flanches 44 
Vert. S 

Flanches are always born by A 


Pairs : The Flanch bends in more 1h» 
than the Flask. AAA 


FLANK, in Fortification, is that Part of the 
Baſtion which reaches from the Courtine to the Face, 
and defends the oppoſite Face, the Flank, and the 
Curtain. 


There is alſo the Oblique or Second Flank, 


which is that Part of che Courtine where they can 
ſee to ſcour the Face of the oppoſite Baſtion; and 
is the Diſtance between the Lines Ræzant and Fir- 
chant. 

The Low, Covered, or Retired Flank, is the Plat- 
form of the Caſemate, which lies hid in the Ba- 
ſtion. 

. The Flanks of a Battalion or an Army, are its 
ides. 

They uſe alſo the Word to Flank an Army; that 
is, to diſcover and fire upon its Sides. 

Any Fortification which hath no Defence right 
forwards, is on that Account Faulty and Defective ; 
and to render it Compleat, one Part muſt be made 
to flank another, The Courtine therefore is the 
ſtrongeſt Part of any Fortified Place, becauſe it is 


flanked by the two Flanks at its Ends. 


FLANK, is alſo a Term of War, ſignifying one 
Side of a Battalion of an Army; as to Attack the 
Enemy in Flank, is to diſcover and fire upon them 
on one Side. 

FLANK of the Court ine, or Second Flank , is that 
Part of the Courtine between the Flank and the 
Point where the Fitchant Line of Defence terminates. 

To FLANK, in general, is ro diſcover and fire 
upon the Side of any Place ; bur to 

FLANK. a Place, is to diſpoſe a Baſtion, or o: 
ther like Work, in ſuch a manner, that there ſhall 
be no Part of it but what is defended ; fo as you 
may from thence play upon Front and Rear : For 
any Fortification that hath no Defence, but juſt 
right forwards, is Faulty; and to render it com- 
pleat, one Part 1 to be made to Flank the o- 
ther: Hence the Courtine is always the ſtrongeſt 
Part of any Place, becauſe tis flanked at each End. 

Fitchant FLANK, is that from whence a Can- 
non playing, fireth its Bullets directly in the Face of 
the oppoſite Baſtion. 

FLANK Ruzant, is the Point from whence the 
Line of Defence begins, from the Conjunction ot 
which with the Courtine, the Shot only razeth the 
Face of the next Baſtion, which happens when the 
3 cannot be diſcovered but from the Flank 
alone, | 


Retired FLANK, or the Lower or Covert Flank , 


is that Exterior Part thereof which advanceth to ſe· 


cure the Innermoſt, which advanced Part, if it be 
rounded, is called the Orion ; fo that this Flank 
Retire, as the French call it, is only the Platform of 
the Caſemate, which lies hid in the Baſtion, 

Simple FLANKS, are Lines which go from the 
Angle of the Shoulder to the Courtine, and whoſe 
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ov Function is the Defence of the Moat and 
lace. 
FLANK'D, or Double Tenaille : See Tenaille. 

FLANKING Line Defence: Sce Raſant Line 
of Defence. | 

FLANKING Angle: See Angle. 

FLANE'D Angle, is the Angle formed by the 
two Faces of the Baſtion, and ſo forms the Point 
of the Baſtion, 

FLASK, is in Heraldry an Ordinary made by 
one Arch-line drawn downwards to the Baſe Point: 
It ſeems to be the Repreſentation of a Bow, when 
bended ; and they are always born double, thus. 


The Field is Or, Two Flask, 
Azure. | 

Some Heralds ſay, The Flask is 
a Reward for a Man of Vircue 
and Learning, who hath deſerved 
well of his Prince in an Embaſſy. 
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FLAT; to flat a Ship, is to hale in the Fore-ſail 
by the Sheet, as near to the Ship's Sides as may be, 
which is called, F/atting in the Fore-ſail, This is 
done when a Ship will nor fall off from a Wind 
without ir, though the Fore-ſheer was haled aft. 

FLAT Baſtion : See Baſtion, 

FLAT-BOTTOM'D Moat : See Mont. 

FLAT Crown : See Corona. 

FLATUS, are Efferveſcencies excited in the 
Body from Wind let in, or from Flatulent Meats 
or from the Bile and Pancreatick Juice mixed toge- 
ther, whence Wind and Noiſe. 

FLEDWIT, a Term in Law, ſignifying a Diſ- 
charge or Freedom from Amerciaments, where one 
having been an Outlaw d Fugitive, cometh to the 
Peace of our Lord of his own accord. | 

ELEMESWITE, in Law, ſignifies the Libert 
to challenge the Carre], or Amerciaments of your 
Man, a Fugitive. 

FLESH, of any Animal Body, is by Anatomiſts 
defined to be a Similar and Fibrous Part, ſoft and 
thick : Of this they reckon five Kinds, 

1. Muſculous, Fibrous, or Fiſtular Fleſh, ſuch 
as is the Subſtance of the Heart, and other Muſ- 
cles. | 

2. Parenchymous Fleſh, as that of the Lungs, Li- 
ver, and Spleen was thought ro be by the Ancients ; 
bur fince the Uſe of Glaſſes tis plainly diſcovered 
that there is no ſuch thing as a Parenchyma, proper- 
ly ſpeaking, but that all the Viſcera, as well as 
other Parts of the Body, are Vaſcular, and nothing 
but Plexus, or Net-work of ſmall Veſſels and Ca- 


nals. 
3. Viſcerous, ſuch as the Fleſh of the Stomach and 


Guts, 

4. Glandulous, as that of the Tonſils, the Pan- 
ereus, the Breaſts, Oc. 

5. Spurious, ſo they call the Fleſh of the Lips, 
Gums, the Glans of the Pens, Cc. becauſe tis of a 
Conſtitution different from all the reſt. 

FLEX OR Carpsi Radials, is a Muſcle of the 
Wriſt, which criferh Tendinous from the Internal 
Extuberance of the Os Humeri, becoming Fleſhy, 
adheres ſtrictly to the Pronator Radii Teres, and in 
half its Oblique Progreſs to the Carpus it becomes 
A flat Tendon which paſſeth over the Annular Li- 
gament, and is inſerted to the upper Parr of the Os 
Metacarpi, which ſuſtains the Fore- finger: Its Name 
ſhews its Ule. | | 

FLEXOR Carpi Ulnars, is a Muſcle of the Wriſt, 
which ariſes Tendinous from the ſame Tubercle of 


the Shoulder - bone, with the Flexor reh 
ſo from the ſuperior and external Part of the 9 th 
where the Muſculus Perforans doth ariſe ; and "ns 
nuing Fleſhy according to the length of the 5 
is partly inſerted by a ſhort ſtrong Tendon in ing, 
fourth Bone of the Carpus, and partly into - = 
Metacarpi, which ſuſtains the Little- finger 2 
"_ 75" its Uſe. wy ts 
LEXOR Secundi Internodii Dipito; | 
See Perforatus Ped. Wh ons Peay: 
ELEXOR Terri Inter nodii Digi | 
Perforans : „ See 
FLEXOR Terti: Internodii, or Longi „ 
cs, is a Muſcle of the Thumb, which 4 pv og: 
to have a twofold Beginning, Wy 
The Firſt and Superior of which ariſeth acut 
from the Irternal Extuberance of the O- Hume! 
between the Perforatus and Perforans, becoming * 
Fleſhy Belly, and then Tendinous, joins with w 
middle Tendon of its other larger Head. 7 
The Second or Interior Origin of this Muſc's 
that Part of it which is commonly deſcribed) P 
ſing with a double Order of Fleſhy Fibres for ſan, 
{pace on the Radius, from immediately belou 15 
Superior Part, which utſiting in a middle Line g 
Tendon (not unlike the Fibrillæ of a Feather 50 
ing to their Scamin:) which pailing over the Ariicy 
lation of the Carpus, becomes entirely Tendiroue 
as it runs over the Flexor primi & ſecunds Inc, 4. 
to its Implantation at the Superior Part of the tnt 
Bone of the Thumb. : 
FLEXOR Pollicn Brevs, is a Muſcle of th 
Great Toe, which ariſeth from the Superior Par if 
the Os Cuneforme Medium, and running over the 
Termination of the Muſculus Peroneus, is implanted 
into the Ofſa Seſamoidea of the Great Toe, why 3 
likewiſe tied to the Superior Part of the ſccord 
Bone of the ſaid Toe which bends ir. 
FLEXOR Polics Pedu Longw, is a Muſcle of 
the Great Toe, which is a direct Antagoniſt to the 
Extenſor Longus: It ariſes oppoſite to it from the 
Back- part of the Fibula, with a double Order a 
Fleſhy Fibres, running to a middle Tendon e 
the Flexor tertis internodii Pollics Manu) which 
ceaſeth ro be Fleſhy as it paſſes over the ſunctut, 
and runs. through a Channel on the Internal Par: & 
the Os Calen, under the Tendon of the MA 
Flexor Digitorum Longus Perforans, over the Faun 
Pollics Brevs, and is inſerted to the upper End d 
the ſecond Bone of the Great Toe: Its Ule is 
bend the Toe, 

_ FLEXOR primi & ſecundi Offis Pollicu, 1s 1 
large diſgregated Fleſhy Muſcle, arifing from tht 
Ligamentum Tranſverſale Carpi, Bones of the Co 
pus, at the Baſis of the Mons Lune, and Os Mitt 
2 of the Middle Finger, whence it paſles to is 
Inſertion partly to the Ofſa Seſamoidea of the | 
cond Internode, and partly to the firſt Bone of ti: 
Thumb: This (as Veſalins writes) may be divided 
into Three. Its Actions are various, according 
the Diverſity of its Series of Fibres ; ſo it bends te 
firſt or ſecond Bones of the Thumb, either dire 
or obliquely towards the Carpus and Vola Man 

FLIE, that Part of the Mariner's Compals ® 
which the 32 Winds are drawn, and ro which 
Needle is faſtened underneath, they call the Fl. 

FLOATING-BRIDGE, is a Bridge made " 
form of a Redoubt, conſiſting of rwo Boats © 
vered with Planks, which ought to be ſo (ol 
Framed, as to bear both Horſe and Cannon. My 

FLOND, or Figurative Deſcant, a Term in ' 


lick . See Deſcant. 
FLOOR, 
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| er Bottom as ſhe doth reſt upon when ſhe 
of - * - and therefore thoſe Ships that have 
long, and withal broad Floors, lie on the Grourd 
with moſt Security, and are not apt to Seel (that is, 
to fall on the one Side ;) whereas the other which 
are Cranck by the Ground, (as the Sea Phraſeis) thar 
is narrow in the Floor, cannor be grounded without 
peril either of being overthrown, or, at leaſt, of 
wronging her Sides. And note, the Word Over- 
thrown is uſed when a Ship is brought to be trim- 
med a-ground, and ſo by ſome Miſchance doth fall 
over on her Side; but when a Ship at Sea is turned 
over on the one Side, ſhe is ſaid to be Over-ſer. 


FLORY, a Term in Heraldry, 
when the Our-lines of any Ordi- 
nary are drawn, as if trim'd with, 
or in the Form of Flowers, 


Thus this 
Croſs Flory. 


Croſs they call a 


FLOTSON, or Flotzam, is a Word proper to 
the Sea, fignifying any Goods loſt by Shipwreck, 
and lie floating and ſwimming upon the Top of the 
Water; which, with Feeſon, and Lagon, and others, 
are given tothe Lord Admiral by his Letters Pa- 
rent. 

Fetſon, is a thing caſt out of rhe Ship, being in 
danger of Wreck, and beaten ro the Shore by rhe 
Warers, or caft on the Shore by the Mariners. 

Lagen, or Lagan, or Ligan, is that which lieth in 
the Botrom of the Sea. 

Shares, are Goods due to more by Proportion. 

FLOWER of a Plant: According to Dr. Grew, 
the Flowers of Plants have commonly theſe three 
Parts; 

The Emp lement, the Foliation, and the Attire ; 
which Words ſee. 

And Mr. Ray reckons, that every perfect Flower 
muſt have the Petala, the Stamina, the Apices, and 
the Stylus: Wherefore whatever Flower wants a- 
ny of theſe, is to be look d upon as in that reſpect 
imperfect. 

In moſt Plants there is a Perianthium, Calyx, or 
Flower-Cup, of a ſtronger Conſiſtence than the 
Flower it ſelf, and defign'd ro ſtrengthen and pre- 
lerve it; it compaſſes the Flower about at the Bot- 
tom. 

Mr. Ray divides alſo the perfect Flowers of Plants 
(now reckoning them perfect if they have the Pe- 
tala without the Stamina) into Simple Flowers, 
which are not compoſed of other ſmaller ones, and 
which uſually have but one ſingle Style. 


2. Compounded, Aggregated, or Compoſite Flowers, 
which are ſo compounded of many little Floſcul;, 
as that they all make but one Hower. 


Simple Flowers are Monopetalous, which have the | 


Body of rhe Flower all of one entire Leaf, 
tho ſometimes cut or divided a little way into 


many ſeeming Peta/a or Leaves, as in Borage, 
Bugloſs, Sc. Or, 


Polypetalons, which have diſtinct Petala, and 
thoſe falling off firigly, and nor altogether, as 


the ſeeming Petala of the Monopetalous Flow- 
ers always do, 


4 


| 


FLOOR, in a Ship, ſtrictly taken, is ſo much | 


— 
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And both theſe he divides into 


Uniform 
and Flowers, 
Difform 


The former have the right and left Hand Parts, 
and the forward and backward Parts of the 
Flower all alike. 

But thoſe he accounts to have a Difform Flower, 
which have no ſuch Regularity; as in the 
Flowers of Sage, Dead-nettic, Oc. 


A Monopetalous Difform Flower alſo, he divides 
into, 


1, Semifiſtular ; i, e. ſuch whoſe upper Part re- 
ſembles a Pipe cur off Obliquely, as in the 
Ariſtolochia. 


2. Labiate, and this either with 'one Lip only, 
as in the Acanthum and Scordium : Or with 
two Lips, as in the far greateſt Part of the 
Labiate Flowers, And here the upper Lip of 
the Flower ſometimes is turned upwards, 
and ſo turns the Convex Part downwards, as 
in the Chamæciſſus, Sc. Bur moſt uſually the 
upper Lip is Convex above, and rurns the hol- 
low Part downto its Fellow below, and ſo re- 
preſents a kind of Helmet or Monks Head. 
And from hence theſe are frequently called 
Galleate, Cucullate, and Galericulate Flowers, as 
you will find in Books of Botany: And in this 
Form are the Flowers of the Lamium, and 
moſt Verticillate Plants. Sometimes alſo rhe 


Labium is entire, and ſometimes jagged or di- 
vided. 


3. Corniculate ; i. e. ſuch hollow Flowers as have 
on their upper Part a kind of Spur, or Little 
Horn; as in the Linaria, Delphinum, Sc. And 
the Corniculum or Calcar is always impervious 
at the Tip or Point. 


Compounded Flowers are either, 


1. Diſcous, or Diſcoidal, that is, whoſe little Hoſ- 
cult are (er together ſo cloſe, thick, and even, 
as to make the Surface of the Flower plain 
and flat; which therefore, becauſe of its round 


Form, will be like a Diſcus : Which Disk is. 


ſometimes Radiated, when there are a Row of 
Petala ftanding round in the Disk like the 
Points of a Star, as in the Metricaria, Cha- 
nemelum, Ge. 

Sometimes Naked ; i. e. having no ſuch radiating 


Leaves round the Limb of its Disk ; as in the 
Tanacetum, 


2. Planifolious, which is compoſed of plain Flow- 
ers {er together in Circular Rows round the 
Center, and whoſe Face is uſually indented, 


notched, uneven, and jagged ; as the Hieracia, 
Sonchi, Ec, 


3. Fiſtular, which is compounded of many long, 
hollow little Flowers like Pipes, all divided 
into large Jaggs at the Ends. 


Imperfett Flowers, becauſe they want the Patala, 
are called Stamineous, Apetalous, and Capillace- 


one. 
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And thoſe which hang pendulous by fine Threads 
like the Fuli, are by Tournefort called Amenta- 
ceous, WC cal them Car's-Tails. 


The ſame Writer uſes alſo the Term Campani- 
forms for ſuch Flowers as are in the Shape of a Bell; 
and Infundibuliforms for ſuch as are in the Form of 
a Tunnel. 

He diftiriguiſhes alſo ſome Difform Monopetalous 
Flowers by the Name of Perſonati; by which he 
means ſuch as expreſs the gaping Mouths of ſome 
Animals ; and diſtinguiſhes theſe from what he calls 
Labiati, in that the Stylus or Piſtilum of theſe doth 
not end in 2 Capſula Seminalr, as it doth in thoſe. 


. — 


FLOWER. DE LIS, the Mark 
of Difference in Hera diy for the 
Sixth Brother of any Family: 
| 'Tis alſo often born as Coat Ar- 


mour. 


e 


FLOWER of Sulphur or Brimſtone, is made by 
utting the Sulphut groſly powdered into a Glals 
Body placed in a ſmall open Fire, and having pur 
over, or into its Neck, another Veſſel of Earth of 
the ſame Form, but unglazed , the Fire will ſub- 
lime the Flowers, and make them adhere to the 
upper Veſſel, which muſt be changed every half 
Hour. 

FLOWERS : Thar fine mealy Matter which in 
Sublimations in Chymiſtry is carried up into the 
Head and Alude's, and adheres to them in the Form 
of a fine Powder, the Chymiſts call Flores or Flow- 
ers: See A/udels. | 

FLOWN-SHEETS : The Seamen ſay a Ship 
fails with Flown-Sheets, when her Sheets are not 
ha ed home, or cloſe to the Blocks: They lay alſo, Let 
fly the Sheet ! When in a great Guſt of Wind, for 
tear the Ship ſhould over-ſet, or ſpend her Top- 
maſts, they would have the Sheer go a-main, or as 
far as it will run, becauſe then the Sail will hold 
no Wind; and when the Sheets are thus let go, 
they ſay, Her Sheets are Flown. 

FLUID Bod): The Excellent Sr. J Newton de- 
fines a Fluid Body to be that whoſe Parts eaſily give 
Place, and move out of the way on any Force im- 
pelled upon them, and by that means do ſo very ea- 
fily move over one another; which is a much better 
Definition than thar of Des Cartes, Thar a Fluid is 
a Body whoſe Parts are in continual Motion; be- 
cauſe tis neither apparent that the Parts of all Fluids 
are ſo ; nor that the Parts of ſome Solid Bodies are 
not ſo. 

FLUIDITY ſeems to conſiſt in this, That Parts 
of any Bodies being very fine and ſmall, are ſo di- 
ſpoſed by Motion and Figure, as that they can cafily 
lide over one another's Surfaces all manner of ways: 
It ſeems requiſite alſo, as Mr. Boyle obſerves, That 
they ſhould be variouſly and ſeparately agitated 
to and fro, and that they ſhould rouch one another 
bur in ſome Parts only of their Surfaces: And that 
Excellent Gentleman, in his Hiſtory of Fluidity, in- 
timates, That the Conditions requiſite to conſtitute 
a Fluid Body are chiefly theſe Three : 

1. The Littleneſs of its Parts: Thus we fee the 
Fire, by dividing Metal into Parts very fine and ſmall, 
will melt them, and make them Fluid And Acid 
Menſtruums after the ſame manner diſſolve them 
and ſuſpend them in Liquor; and Fire will turn the 
hard Body of common Salt almoft all of it mto a 


| 


Liquor, by Diſtillation ; though tis not improb 

that the Shape and Figure of theſe ſmall Ps 
conduce much rowards producing this Qualir 7 
Fluidity For we find in the Diſtillation of Oi; 1. 
(which is a Fluid made only by Preſlure) that 
of the Oil will by the Action of the Parts ＋ 
Fire, (note, it muſt be done in a Retort) be tu te 
into a kind of conſiſtent Subſtance like Butter M 

2. Ir ſeems requiſite to Fluidity, that there be 
ſtore of vacant Places interſperſed between 
Corpuſcles of the Fluid Body; for elſe there 1 
not be room for each Particle to continue its Mor: , 
and Agitation on the Surfaces of the neighbon N 
ones. For, "ng 

3. The chief Condition requiſite to conſtitute 
Fluid Body, is, That its Particles be agitated 4 
ouſly, and apart, either by their own proper Mor. 
on, or by ſomething of Subſtance which tumb. a 
them up and down by its Paſſage through — 
That this Qualification chiefly is requiſite to Fluid. 
ty, you may gather from that common Experiment 
of putting Powder of Alabaſter, or of common 
Plaiſter of Pars, finely ſifted in a flat - bottom'd Ye; 
ſel over the Fire; for in a little time the dry Po. 
der will boil like Water, and imitate all the Mat. 
ons of a boiling Liquor; it will tumble variouſly o. 
ver in great Waves like chat; it will bear ſtirring 
with a ftick or Ladle like that, without reſiſting, » 
it will do when cold; nay, if you ſtir ir ſtrongly 
near the Side of the Veſſel, its Waves will app 
rently daſh up againſt the Sides; but yer if yy 
take any of it out, and lay it ſpeedily on a Piece d 
White Paper, you will ſee tis nothing bur a din 
Powder. | 

So that from hence tis plain, there is a real Dif. 
rence between a F/uid Body and a Wetting Liqur, 
for not only this boiling Powder, and melted Me. 
rals, bur the Air, Ether, and even Flame it ſel. 
are properly Fluid Bodies, though not moiſt L- 
quors. 

This Noble Gentleman found alſo, Thar by 
blowing the Smoak of Roſemary into a Glass Pipe, 
and then holding the Pipe (when filled) upright, 
the Surface of the Smoak would accomodate its 
ſelf ro a level Situation; and which way ſoever you 
inclined the Tube, the Superficies of rhe Smoak 
would lie parallel ro the Horizon; and when ths 
Glaſs was much enclined, wou!d run along it like 
Warer, 

Whence he infers, That in order to the ter 
dring a Body Fluid, there is no need that its Pars 
ſhould be ſo cloſely condenſed as thoſe of Watet 
are. 

Dr. Hook, in his Mzcograph. P. 12, hath a prett5 
Experiment or Two to prove this Account of Flu 
dity, viz, that of a Diſh of Sand ſer on a Drum- 
head briskly beaten by the Sticks, or on the uppet 
Stone of a Mill, turning ſwiftly round on tt 
(empty) lower one; it will in almoſt all Reſpecb 
emulate the Properties of a. Fluid Body. For3 
heavy Body will immediately fink in it to the Bot 
tom, and a light one emerge to the Top; each 
Grain of Sand hath a Conſtant vibrating and dar, 
cing Motion; and if a Hole be made in the Side of 
_ * the Sand will ſpin out like Water: de 
Vol. II. | 

FLUOR A4lbus, or Fluor Uterinus, is a continual 
Evacuation of corrupt Humours from the Womb, c 
the Pores in the Vagina. Blanchard. 


FLUORES, a Word uſed by the Modern M. 


neral Writers for ſuch ſoft tranſparent ſpart} 
* 
our 


kinds of Mineral Concretions, as are 


* 
* 


Dives 


Let 


Cale, 
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ad: -« and Stones in Mines and Quar- | G and g, you had put AB and AB + Ab) aBC 
N woke: 15 1 + ACN AB 2 And thus it will ever be in 
+ FLUSH ; when the Deck of a Ship is even from | the Quantities produced by continual Multiplication 
Stem to Stern, without any Falls or Riſings, they | of unequal Factors. 
NF ſay her Deck lies Fluſh Fore and Aft. 5 | | 
v FLUX and Reflux of the Sea: See Tide. 6 CASE III. 
2 FLUX-POW DERS, or as the French call them, ; | | 
” Tondants, are Powders prepared to facilitate the Fu- Let 4, B, and C, be all equal; and then the Mo- 
Gon of the harder Metals, and to melt Oars in or- | ment of A?, or of the Rectangle 4 B, will be 
cer to diſcover what Proportion of Metal they hold [2a 4 = aB + 4 b- and the Moment of ABC 
or contain. | for 47, will be 342 A4 =aBC+ AbC+ ABc. 1 
powder of Antimony alone is a very good Flux in | And in the like manner if 1 repreſent the Index of 1 


many Caſes, and by it you may readily melt Iron | any Power of 4, the Moment of An will be 'þ 

or Steel in a Crucible, with an ordinary Charcoal | » A . L. E. D. "i 

Fire. | | ih; 
Vir. Boyle gives an Account of a Fluæ Powder he CASE W. 

uſed, which was compoled of Tartar, Sulphur, and 

Ai ſenick. ; 


FLUXION, the ſame with Catarrh. Wherefore, fince — multiplied by 4 = 1 , the 
FLUXIONS. Sir I/aac Newton, in his Admira- P-“ r 
ble Princip, Phil. Math. P. 250. lays down this | Moment of I multiplied by 4, together with 
Lemma. | 3 | | 
58 | | ee . multiplied by a, will be the Moment of 1, that 
That the Moment of any generated Quantity, ; Wing 
equal to the Moments of all the ſeveral generating 22 
Terms, multi plied into the Indices of their Pow- Further, the Moment of 
ers, and into their Coefficients continually, 


CY 
% roy ” 
\ * 4 : p 8 „ 
1 o TY — > 9 we Ih 2 899 218 b% Ser Men OP Iu > bs 0 - 1 
* . Cr f 


3 ä - — 4 
1. or A 95 Ws A** 


And generally, ſince — multiplied by £'=1; 


Let 2, b, c, Gs. 3 _ Moments of any 
uantities 4, B. C, Sc. increaſing or decreaſing | | FF 
= a perpetual Fluxion ; then will the Moment — the Moments of I multiplyed by 4", together 
Mutation of the Rectangle AB be Ab-+ AB; : 
and of the Content of 4 BC, the Moment will be | with — multiplied by » a 4 
4Bc + AbC-i-aBC: and of the Power? © 
A*, A, 4*, the Moments will be 2 4 4, 3 2 47, 


wh * ps, The... / bt 


n — 1 
„ will be no- 
e e e ; thing, And conſequently the Moment of 2 5 
44 A* ; and the Moments of A, A, Af, MN, — na 

A ths IH a ö 
I mma — |A will be —- 44 . QE.D. 
—; üben „eee, 344 * 33 

CASB V. 


AF 
| PE . ; 1. TL 5 
— a A , 224 — and Andfince 4* into A?, produces 4, the Moment 


=_ 2-4” I 
reſpectively. of A* into 2 A?, will be 4 (by Caſe 3.) and there- 


——_ 
g 

SEE. 3 25 

* A". ABS Od. U 


1 — 1 


ib 
a” 


3 he Yo oo 


4 * 6 


1424 — 
And generally, the Moment of any Power, ſup- 


—_ in be N 7 — N N + mls 5 * 
poſe A , wil 1 3 Sc. fore the Moment of 4* will be 2 47, or 2 a 4 


a 


o 
r 4 
* 


»] me 


e E : C A...2 | 1 

| The Demonſtration of which Lemma is this, And generally, if A = be pur equal to B, 4" ſhall 4 

4 | be equal to B; and conſequently m a A” © * = if 
| CASE 12 to nB, and 44 equal to aB or 


Suppoſe any Rectangle, as AB, made or encrea-| n 1 | 
fed — x 1 Motion and from the Sides 4 B — * * "ts . 
let there be ſubſtracted the; Moments, as a and | 4 " | 
46: Ihen it will ſtand 4 — fa, and B — b. = 
TRIES 2 ou Fe WW there will oy: i. e. is equal to the Moment of An Q. E. D. 
uppoſe allo A and B encreaſed by the half Mo- | 
ments, as A -þ- 5.4, and B-|- 4 b; * that thoſe | - CAFR IS 
| thus augmented Quantities were multiplied by one | Wherefore the Moment of any generated Quan- 
mother 5 then there will ariſe AB ＋- 42 B+ tity A” gu, is the Moment of 4” multiplied by B 
4 4 4 b tor the Product: Froni which ſub- together with the Moment of B. multiplied into 
ducting the former Rectangle 4 B — 23 — [A; that is, m4 An i + nbBn—1, And this 
Az ab, the Difference will be a B -|- Ab. whether the Indices of the Powers be Integers or 


E. D. Which is the firſt Inſtance. Fractions, Affirmarive or Negative. 
| And the ſame Reaſon holds in the Products of 
E any Numbers multiplied by themſelves continually 


| | as long as you pleaſe, or to as high Po 
Let AB be = ro G: This multiplyed by C, | will, 5 K. 4 : 5 A 


: gives GC, or ABC: and its Moment by the laſt On which Foundations the Algorith | i. 
| . ment, b | m of Fluxi- 
Caſe, will bc £C-+Gc, that is, (if inſtead of ons, according to our way of Notion may be 


thus 


i —_—— — 


FLU 


— 


g FLU 


thus eſtabliſhed ; as ] have before ſhewed in a good 
meaſure at the End of my Algebra, Pag.115. 
Where I ſhew, That by the Doctrine of Fluxions, 
we are to underſtand the Arithmetick of the infi- 
nitely ſmall Increments or Decrements of indetermi- 
nate or variable Quantities; or as ſome call them, 
the Moments or infinitely ſmall Differences of ſuch 
variable Quantities. "Thele infinitely {mall Incre- 
ments or Decrements our incomparable Sir Iſaac 
Newton calls very properly by this Name of Fluxi- 
ons : For, as indeterminate and variable Quanti- 
ties, viz. ſuch as in the Generation of Curvilineal 


and other Figures, by Local Motion, are continual- | 


ly increaſing or diminiſhing, he rightly denominates 
Flowing Quantities, as being ſuch as are perperually 
augmented or leſſened by the Flux or Motion of a 
Line, Surface, &c. So he calls the Celerity or Veloci- 
ty of the Augmentation or Diminution of theſe 
Flowing Quantities by the Name of Fluxions. And 
becauſe all Figures may be conceived to be genera- 
red by Local Motion, as is now very commonly ſup- 
poſed among Geometers, therefore tis much more 
Narural to conceive the infinitely ſmall Increments 
or Decrements of the variable and flowing Quantzties 
under the Notion of Fluxions,than under that of Mo- 
ment:,or infinitely ſmall Differences, as Leibnits, Nie- 
wentiit, and the Noble Author ot Analyſe des Infini- 
ment Petits chooſe rather to take them; though even 
that Way alſo is not without its Uſe in many Caſes, 
The Excellent Sir I/aac Newton ſuppoſes the Ab- 
ſeiſſa of a Curve, or any other flowing or variable 
Quantity to be uniformly augmented ; and there- 
fore for its Fluxion he puts 1 or Unity; and the o- 
ther flowing Quantities he denotes uſually by the 
Letters v, x, y, z, and * pps their F/uxions by 
only repeating the ſame Letters with Points or 


Pricks over their Heads ; thus, b, X, ,, ; „ Which | 


ate the Fluxions ot the former flowing Quantities. 
And this Method is much more natural and ſhorter 
than Niewentiit's, or the French one with the Diffe- 
rential q multiplied into the flowing Quantity, to 
denore the Fluxion. 

And becauſe theſe Fluxions themſelves are alſo 
Indeterminate and Variable Quantities, and do con- 
tinually increale or decreaſe, or grow greater or leſ- 
ſer; therefore he conſiders the Velocities with 
which they do fo increaſe or diminiſh, as the 
Fluxioms of the former Fluxions : And thoſe may 
be called Second Fluxions, and are nored with 


two Points over them; thus, y, x, 3. And if you 
go on again, and conſider the perpetual Augmenta- 
tion or Diminution ot theſe, as their Fluxiens alſo, 
you may make third, fourth, or fifth Fluxions, &c. 


which will be noted thus, 3, x, 75 „, x, 7; 


„ x, x; and ſoon ad Infinitum. If the flowing 
Quantity be a Surd or a Fraction, he thus expreſſes 


its Fluxion ; let the Surd be vV:a—b, its Fluxion 


= 


is V 14 EY - and the Fluxion of the Fraction 
x x 


Xx * 11 —— See Dr. Halls's Algebra, Lat, E- 
42 4— 3 


dit. Pag. 392. 


The main Buſineſs of the Algorithm or Arithme- 
tick of Fluxions conſiſts in theſe two Things: 


I. From the Flowing Quantity given, to find the 
Fluxion, | 


II. From the Fluxion, to find the Flowing Quan 
tity, ; 


As to the former of theſe, the Learned Dr 77 
iu, in the Place abovemention'd (from Sir 14 
Newton's Papers) gives this general Rule, * 


Let each Term of the Equation be multipli | 
 rately by the ſeveral proj of the + "= 
the Flowing Quantities contain'd in that La 
And in every ſuch Multiplication let one Foy 
Letter of the Power be changed into its pro y 
Fluxion : So ſhall the Aggregate of all th; Fg 
dufs connected together by their Proper Signs f 
the Fluxion of the Equation deſired. ; 


And all the Caſes of it are demonſtrated by d 
Iſaac Newton in the Len ma above delivered, which 
I ſhall exemplify by particular Inſtances, 


I. In the General; To expreſs the Fluxions (x 
ſimple variable Quantities, as was ſaid befor 
you need only uſe the Letter or Letters which ex. 
preſs them, with a ſmall Point over their Headz: 


Thus, the Fluxion of x is x, and the Fluxic g 
is, and the Fluxion of x-|- y + v -4- 7. i 
x + 2 _ v * 7. Sc . | 

And (inverſely) the Flowing Quantities in thi 
Cale, will be eaſily had from the Fluxions, by cr. 


1 writing the Letters without the Points ore: 
them. 


N. B. For the Fluxion of Permanent Quantities, 
when any ſuch are in the Equation, you mul 
imagine o or a Cypher; for ſuch Quantities 

can have no Fluxions, properly ſpeaking, be. 
cauſe they are without Motion, or Invariable. 


IT. To find the Fluxions of the Products of tio 
or more variable or flowing Quantities: Multi; 
the Fluxion of each Simple Quantity by the Fadi g 
the Products, or the Product of all the reſt, and cn 
nect the laſt Products by their proper Signs; the Sum « 
Aggregate 1 the Fluxion ſought. 


Thus, the Fluxion of x y is x3 +x y; and the 
Fluxion of x 2, is x y x - 1 j ＋ z ad 
the Fluxion of x v2, is x , N 
* NAK 23 and the Fluxion of a + x x 
by b — » (the common Product being «6b +6 
—ya=— Xx») will be bx 3 9 = 


Demonſtration of Rule 2. 


Suppoſe xy = to any Rectangle made or incies. 
{ed by a perpetual Motion or Fluxions of either of 
the Sides x or y along the other; and let the Mo 
ments or Fluxions of the Sides be x and): N 
which we underſtand the Velocity with which eicher 
ther Side moves to form the Rectangle. 
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* Quantities ſought: Only it the Letters be all ex- 


ple one, Whoſe Parts are not to be connected toge- 
ther by the Signs -+ and —, as in the firſt rhree 


FLU 


FLU 
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1 
' | 


r 


bs! 


—_— 


* 
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* From the Sides fubduct the half Fluxions of 
| x 
* thoſe Sides, and ir will ſtand thus; x — , and 


* Multiply theſe one into another, and the Pro- 


; K 
5 duct will be x7 — 2 CT 2 -\ "Yi 


Then to the Sides add the alf Moments or Flux- 


; x * 
ons, and it will be thus, x — 7 and y + =: 
4 Which multiplied alſo into one another, will pro- 


| Ys K xy 
| duce x 3 + -|- 3 2 


After which ſubſtract the former Product from 


this laſt, and the Difference will be only x y + xy, 
the Eluxion of xh, according to the Rule, 

The Inverſe of this Rule finds alſo (in this Caſe) 
the Flowing Quantity from the Fluxron ; viz. if each 
Member of the Fluxion be divided by the Fluxiona- 
ry Quantity or Letter, or by changing the Fluxio- 
nary Letter into that proper Flowing Quantity of 
which it is the Fluxion ; for then the Quotes con- 
nected by their proper Signs, will be the Flowing 


acttly the ſame, the Flowing Quantity will be a Sim- 


Examples of this Rule. 


III. To find the Fluxion of any Fraction: Mu'- 
tiply the Fluxion of the Numerator by the Denomina- 
tor, and after it place (with the Sign —) the Fluxion 
of the Denominator into the Numerator, and divide 
the whole by the Square of the Denominator. 


Xy —Xy» 
—_— tra 
55 5 forſup 


Thus, the Fluxion of 5 1s 


pole — = x5 then will x ; which equal 
Quantities will have equal Fluxions; therefore 
x =y z + V, and x —{)=xy 5 and dividing 


* „ * 
R (becauſe 7 * x) 


— * Wherefore this laſt is the Fluxion ot 
the Fraction - 2213 becaiile 3 being == 5 p 


will be equal to the Fluxion of 2 And the Flux- 


tity « having no Fluxion, there can be no Product 
of the Fluxion of the Numerator into the Denomina- 
tor, as there would have been, had 4 been x, z, 
or any other Variable Quantity. 


Alſo the Fluxion of — will be X* and the 
a 4 4 


. 
A x aa + 24x —XxXx 


Xa 
aa - ZAK A＋- XxX 


* x deſtroy one another: Alſo the Fluxion of 
„ 3 (=) Here alſo the Reverſe 
K x* 


of the Rule ſerves to find the Flowing Quantity 
trom the Fluxion : As if the Flowing Quantity ot 


Fluxion of 


or - becauſe — x x and + 


the Fraction were required, ; Firſt mul- 


tiply it by the Square of the Denominator, and 
will be & — xy - from which rake away — 
xy, whtch was placed after it, and it will be * 
omit the Point and tis x y, which, becanie , is the 


Denominator of a Fraction, will at laft be = 


Before the Fluxions of any Power, whether per- 
fect or imperfect, can be found, the following way 
of Notation muſt be well underſtood. 


It a Series of Geometril Progreſſionals be in this 
Order, 


[344432 x*. x*:; 2*. Be: 


Their Indexes or Exponents will be in Arithme- 
rical Progreſſion, and ſtand thus; : 


OE "ot 


Bur if they are Fractions, as; 


Then their Exponents will be Negative, and ſtand 
n 1 HED 3. — 4. — 5. — 6. — 7. 


For if you ſuppoſe x = 2, then will — =2, and 
: | 


— 2 I * 
„ and; = J, Oe. 


Or if you expreſs the GeometricalSeries by means 
of the Exponents, it will ſtand thus, x 1, x 2, 
Sc. and if it were expreſſed thus, x, then it will 
be x* = 1 becauſe 2 is the Denominator of the 
Ratio, in which Unity is not affected. Thus al- 
ſo — =#=4, and —; <=#-7. ad r=x*, 
** 2 à, * =x x, Ge. 

Alſo the Exponent of /: & will be +, becaule 
as : x, is a Mean Proportional between 1 and x; 
ſo 2, is an Arithmetical Mean between © and 1. 

And the Exponent of : x will be +, becauſe 


z 
as „: & is the firſt of the two Mean Proporticnals 
between 1 and x; ſo7 is che firſt of the rwo Arith- 
metical Means between © and 1, 


: 4 8 
For ſince 1. x, x x. x x x. are continually Propor- 


; 1 — X 4 | 
ion of —- will be — z; for the Permanent Quan- 


1 


tional, therefore their Cubes . or any other Roots, 
| witl 


* 


— — — = — 
l IX 


_— Ss : £4 


—— — 
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* 25 2-3 


'FLU 


1 . 


will be alſo continually Proportional ; that is, Y: 1 
7 3 3 
= 1%. V. /{X#.y&&xXx-(= x) =; Then will N = N' ard WPI. 


; & 

So alſo, | 

1.x, xx, &. . x*, .: Wherefore the Roots 
of the 5th Power of thoſe Quantities will be +; NPN 3 and N 7 3 — N': Ge 

= N': G., 


| 
Thar is, 
1 f 5 Poſitive and a Negative Quantity equally gia. * 
y 1. . 4/ x*; *. X. & (= x.) from It ; (i. e.) — $,0-. 6 are Arirhmericatyj* 
ih Alſo, for the ſame Reaſon , the Exponent of portional: So is 1 a Geometrical Mean berwee, n 
i | Affirmative and Negative Power, at equal Dig. 
i „r x*, will be!. ces from it. | le, 


And Negatively, 


Alſo, as o is an Arithmetical Mean betwes, - 


hj N. B. Always place the Index of the Letter (or 


kf 9 That is, N P. 1. NY +5: 
ll Power) over that of the Radical Sign. Wherefore 12 NPN NP. And d 
kl ws: Aud viding 4 


| 3 ——_ 
Thus, in Fractions, the Exponent of - will by NI. (EN P 


by. wa 
be — 1, of 7 will be — 3, of T will be | So that . 25 is all one with N = 2, 
FE F * 
And to add ſome Examples of Multiplicat 
— £, of 7 - will be — 2, Ge. Diviſion in this way, les of Mulriplicaticaw 
2 & 
3 1 | 
a js o 


* 3 : J | F 
N. B. /: & and x , or Y: x and &, of y/: x4, 
4 2 , * — — 1 . 
and x*, are only two different ways of Notation = 3 = Toy Sc. 


for one and the ſame thing, the former in the old, 
the latter in the new way. 


| 3 Es 
ki And 7 divided by ＋ will ſtand in this Now 


. - 3 
| So likewiſe . and æ " are all one; and 4 h 85 : 

3 4 * 3 Ct — — — 

i * tion; thus, * = (SX THAT (a- 

wy 18 x 5 3 , Se. . 3 

The way of reading or expreſſing Quantities ſo | , = 

denored is thus; x is Unity divided by the 


( — 7 I 
_— L —_ ' 
Ce. 


" * * l 2 * l 2 * . 
66 Nn 7 ns Fs . ts Ertl" 


Cube of x, ard if it were x „ ir muſt be read, | IV. This being well underſtood, there is thi 
Unity or One, divided by the Cube Root of the | general Rule for the finding the Fluxion of 11 
7th Power of x. Power, whether Perfect or Imperfect, viz Multi) 
the Power (firſt brought one Degree lower) by the Intex 
Note alſo, That the Sum of any two Exponents | of that firſt Power; and then, that Product h) tl 
of rwo Numbers or Quantities, in any Geome- | Fluxion of the Root. 
trick Progreſſion, makes the Exponent of the Thus the Fluxion of x x will be 2.xx, fot 21 


duct of thoſ Terms. 3 
Product of thoſe two J erms Dx x x; but the Fluxion of xxx RA 


Thus, x , orx®, is the way of expreſſing | = 2 * * He. and the Fluxion of x* will be 317 


1 ＋ , or | That of x* will be 8 & *, Ge. or if mexpreſit 


the Product of æ into x „ and x 
Index of any Power, as ſuppoſe x, then its Flur. 


— — * — 1 - he 
x is the Product of x into x5, 


—1—1— — 7 : on will be mx = 1 So BS 34: the 8 
Alſo - I, orx „ is the Product of n : For 40 


brought one Degree lower (m being a general li- 


„ into it ſelf, or the Square of x 7* 

And the Difference between the Exponents of a- 
ny two Terms, is the Exponent of the Quotient a- 
riſing by Diviſion of the greater by the leſs, 


— 


Thus, K 5 or x * is the Exponent of the 


Quotient of x* by x3, Ce. 
Ler p repreſent the Exponent of N any Number 
at pleaſure ; and let p = 1. 


Then will NP = N. NY = N, and 
NN NPT NM. 


dex) muſt be & © * ; then that x by m the Index, 


makes mx" , and this laſt by the Fluxion & 


the Root produces mx . | 
If the Power be produced from a Binomial, &* 
as ſuppoſe & * 2.x -| 3), its Fluxion will be 
2xx +2xx-+2x3+25y, by working acc 
ding to this Fourth and the Second Rules. Z 
If the Exponent be Negative, as ſuppoſe x 


bo, ; a x © a 
or , its Fluxion will be — M x x — : Of 
X 


7 


J noo 
wy » 
. 


n ly 
if you would do it by way of Fraction, — 
* 


for 


% * 2 2 > 2 & * 3 P 4 Ye : a => 6 2 * 2 5 * 
r 5 


n 1 n we” 4 7 ** _— . 


*. WW > , * p 
a,” 4 3 * * Fo ˙ — 


3 ay — XK K , and 425 —2Xx Ai : 
And multiplying by 3, 3 4) — 6 xx = "Sg 7 

A WE 
aud conſequently, 34 15 — 6 x x = zequal 
© (lubſtiruting 25 — x x|* = x7) 4 429 N 
A x* yy + 3 ax» — 64 * xXx ＋ 12 429 * 
= *—6x*' x to the Fluxion of a3 — x 3 
Ihe Fluxions of imperfect Powers may be alſo 


| inveltigated by (Art. 20.) the General Rul 
Expreſs d otherw!(-, amd more briefly thus : ae 


The Fluxic: of 2rx—Xxx|L, 18 equal + x . 
5 . Xx 2 Tx — 2 x X = 


-* ; for ay — K* put , and then 


I. 


FLU. 


FLU 


— —— 


/C- the Square of xu is as well x 2 mas x m2) or ac- 
— — 8 Sir 1/. Newton's Way, which is yet ſhor- 
ter, A See Caſe 4, P. 252. of his Frinei pia. 


If che Power be Imperfect, 3. e. if its Exponent 
n 


be a Fraction, as ſuppole /: * a Sas in the other 
* — 

x *, let us ſuppoſe 4: Then 

1 _ iſh up each Member to the Power of u, it 

will ſtand thus, x = x" the Fluxion of which 

will be, by this general Rule, m 3 


ol 821 


Y „ 11 m Xx 
* . Wherefore 4 will be = 1 ( 


m X Xx 
dividing both Parts by ny * 3 and „ 
. 1 
= % Ng WS x y/:x" ©", by putting 


inſtead of ng” © 7, its Value nx " : So that 
to find the Fluxion of any kind of Power you 
muſt toceed thus: 

Multiply the Power given by its Iudex or Exponent, 
and then that Produ by the Fluxion of the Root of 
the Power given; and after that, ſubduct One or Uni- 
ty from the Index of the Power, 

As for the Fluxions of Surd Quantities, Mr. Hayes 
gives the following Examples in his Treatiſe of Flux- 
ions [ately printed, which will make the thing plain 
to any one that will render himſelf ready at the 
Practice of. this Art. 


RULE V. 


To find the Fluxions of Surd Quantities. 
Let it be requird to find the Fluxion ot 


Vir 5 — x x8. 


: Suppoſe 
2rx—xxi=x; then is 2 TX - XxX S 213; 
and conſequently & X 7 73 and by Di- 
binn 81 


- ( by Subſtitution ) 


& - WE — 
— — =to the Fluxion of V2 x x —_— K 


Let ir be requited to find the Fluxion of 


EE as all 


x 3 


— — N 


TX — & 4 
— — 


. | | 


| 


6— 
. 6G 


The Fluxion of 27 . x x5, is = 3 * 453 — x . 


— —— —ñ—ñ—— 


x4)—2xX ; Which being reduced, will be found 


equal to the Fluxion thereof formerly found. 


The Fluxion of Vr 5, is = 1 x 


— wy 0a * 9 a 

4 3-13 *XJx-j- * + 257 ( Article 15. 

zx + xy + 2yy 

— — 1 / £4 7 
Ix) « wry The Fluxion of VA“ -+- A 


—ͤ—ę6—L4wãͤ qPZ — — — — . 


[iS DANA + ax) 2 x —— 24x55 


IH az*x +24 * 75 


The Fluxion of * ＋ xx | v a + ax3) 


is = (by the Art. 20. Rule, and the preceding Ex- 
ample) | 


— — 


=72X dx + K* 94 E aX)) Fn 
4 % K + 1 4 * 55 
20 a* -\-axyy 


X 4 x + 2x x 
4 * ＋ 2x Xx 

AL x + x x -+ Va“ + 4 X 5 

; ay x A- 22 K | 

—— . —— 

2Vax + KN ＋ V AN 2% L 4 x95 


+ 


FA X+—+XX 


— R887 


nominator) — n 
3/4 X + Xx x\ 


—_— 


— 


y x ＋ x3 + 223 * 
. X ＋ & KI 
3 

2 1 FJ 


——— 


To find the Fluxions of Quantities compounded 
of Rational and Surd Quantities: Let it be re- 


quir d to find the Fluxion of b x? + c a x + ea 
x Vx aa=x Put br +cax eat 
= p, and Vxx-|-aa=q Then the given 
Quantity 18 Pq A- and the Fluxion there- 
* * 


of is 5 4 45 = Zut 3 is = — 
n I er 

add p is 2 bxx +cax; therefore in the E- 

quation pg - gp = z, if in place of p, 9. 

P, 7, We reſtore the Quantities they repreſent, we 

b x3 --cax* ea & X * 

ſhall have V Se — + 2b.yx 


vx x + 4axx | Ce N Vr + a XN 
Which being reduc'd ro one Denomination, gives 


3b TZ Ac Tea KZT 


N x ＋ 42 
= x = to the Fluxion of the given Quantity. 


R r n RULE 


The Fluxion of — is (Art, 14. 20. ) 

#7. IF? | 

(finding the Fluxions of the Numerator and De- 
aXx—XX | 


rr 


FLU FLU 


as — — co 
R U L E VI, | : „ 
To find the Fluxions of Powers, where the Exponents plain, that as 
of thoſe Powers are themſelves Fluent Quantities. | * fs +Sx=1' | 
By Mr. Humphry Ditton Maſter of the New Mathe- | .. y e 


matical School in Chriſt's Hoſpital. | 


Let 3, , x, and v be flowing Quanrines ; the Ne xt for the Rule Inverſely, to find the Flow; 
Varieties that may happen here are reducible ro theſe | Quantity belonging to the Fluxion of any Po in 
following Caſes. | whether Perfect or Imperfect, proceed thus: 

23 2 I. Take the Fluxionary Letter or Letter, 1 

It is either x5, 22**, 3, 4, 47 zin which the Equation. EB : | L 
laſt Caſe » is the Exponent of y, as I it ſelf is al- LIE Augment the Index of the Fluxion by 1% 
ſo of x. Hb 

1 III. Divide the Fluxion by the Index of 
A ſo increaſed by Unity. : oki Pony 


Let z/ b ſed, d ſuppoſe Y —=©, then | 
er 4” be propoſed, an ppoſe- x7 = « . pot 


z +93 =o +0, but 3 +4} 77 =32 *? 8 

3 RE: If 3 x xx were propoſed ; by taking zun 
e (rejecting all the conſequent it will be 3 æ &; and y increaſing is lng 
Terms of the Series in which any Powers or Pro- Unity, it will be 3 x x x: Then dividing it 1, 


its now (augmented) Index, the Quotient «1 ? 
ducts of F luxions would be ſound) ergo v * hs x'* x, the Blowing Qnanity rogue nt will þ 
I) ei . and 37 , 


* 


—+ 
nn, but v=x!; from whence 8 


+ yz? Sx" 3 — 7 — v, is for that reaſon the 
Value of the Fluxion required, | 
CAS 84 MM | 


Again : 


3 . 

Suppoſe „ xx ® a Fluxion propoſed: 0 
taking away the Fluxionary x, it wil þ 
ons — — 1 


2 : | 
y +3 + x+x] x ® : By augmenting the Index by Uri 


+ x 


2. Ler 2 = o, then & 1 


* (i. e. raking away — 1) it will by rn 11 


+ ya) 5 2 — I PIN DIST z ; | laſtly, by dividing the remaining Part of the Flur. 


—E— * * 
Jr y—x+x 


— Y d, but x + 2 


— 


0 8 . * * 72 
e I EET onby 2 prefixed to, or multiplied into x, t& 
G y +x 1 | n 


1 „5 Quotient will be x : Which is the Flowing 
Quantity ſought. 


3. Let x "= d, then v 4o= 1 755 — 


= (IEF NA +yx +xy — 1 75 You will find Examples enough ot this Ha 
- Method, the Calculus Integrals, or Summatery Ait. 


- Xx o» Yx--x / 5 . , . g 
from whence ariſes 7 WIE ” "83: metiek, in Mr. Hayes's Book of Pluxions. $8. . 
yX —+ Yx +xy—1 . * 


x JF. 
Some Inſtances of the Proportions of Fluxin i 
CASE IV. ; various Curves, by Mr, H. Dittoa. 
Y . 
| x = 8 Fr Let x and v expreſs Abſciſſes, » and 7 the C. 
Let — — = , 
n by " cds 3 + : . is reſpondent Ordinates univerſally: Then in tk 
r Jx—Sxy—ypx F - | : : ; | 
— x — * : . . — & 21 — V7 
. i 3 Circle we have 5: x :: 2 
1E I of 2 1 
; _ 1, thence R 77 he ® And ſuppoſing the Abſciſſe ro flow uniformly, 
yup ry = yz „„ | conſequently x = v, we have 7: C22 r= 
3 121. 222 
1 —V) {22 7 — Xx 2 —— ; viz, the Fw 
- CASE V. ons Ce, Hi, are to one another, as B O to G0; 
— the Point g being ever determined by the Perpenci 
Laſtly, Let 4 , the Fluxion of „ * = | cular h g, let fall from þ the Interſection of tht 
bY . : Radius O G, with the Line DB. 
* 9 „); ergo we have v +} „. ; ry =v) 6 
. ; Tis certain that g 0 = „from the 
„FV 1 f | ho = DI 
v=x+2 — | milar Triangles G FO, hg O; for 14 5 
. . . 3 | # Sou £4 
r r * * — anner 7. and 41271 —v 1:35: r 
174 | = x , 
4 y* — p 8 y 4 
e 0 x 3; and thence it is 4021 


FOC 6 


— 


* 
LY 
——  —— LD 
os » - See $* 
v vv - 


= 
1 8 
= 
* 
„ 


* 1 
* 
Dr 


In the Parabolic Curves, putting p the Para- 

meter = 1, then y = x , and z = u, then y: 

s . n 1 192 1. 122 1 1 2 1 

2 :: n * 0 S 33 20 2 
11 8291 


* bl 8 4 3 
Therefore in the common Parabola, y : X:: 


4 — :—2: 2 : y, that is, the Fluxions of the Or- 


dinates are reciprocally as the Ordinates. 

| Thereforeif an Hyperboloid be form'd from the 
Parabola, that is, one whoſe Ordinates (to the 
& Copvex Side of the Curve, and parallel to one of 
che Alymptotes) be a Series of Reciprocals ro the 
Subſecu dans; and one Aſymptote being the Axe 
of the Farabola, and the other the Vertical Tangent 
of the Farabola ; then the Fluxion of the Parabo- 
= lical Ordi: tes ſhall be as the correſponding Ordi- 
nates in the Hyperboloid, 

= Inthe Vulgar Cycloid, the correſponding Circu- 
lar Ordinartes being called s and t, from the Na- 


rure of the Cycloid y=5 +0 and 2 ＋ e, the 
Quantities e and C expreſſing the Circular Arches. 
But from the Nature of the Circle 5s + © = 
W 27x — xx N 
8 and e +-C = a 
1 E „ — — 2 FowS 5 N 
„ iI nn: 


\ | 
5 ir — eg. So that the Fluxions of the Cy- 


ws ; 


1 


N 

' J f 
1 
7 


27V — VV 
5 


— — 


— — 


* 


dcloidick Ordinates, are in the Ratio compounded 
. of the Segments of the Diameter directly, and the 
Circular Ordinatas Inverſely, or as the Rectangles 


F 
« 
> 


under thoſe Segments, and the Ordinates alternate- 
A ly taken. | | | 

ln the Circle putting c, C, the Fluxions of the 
Curve correſponding to the equal Fluxions of the 


© EM . 7 Xx 1 
Abſciſſes x and v, we have e = , and c= — ; 
: Ml x 

. SE. 8 r 

and conſequently, c: C:: —: > *.'7.5 #4 that 


WT is, the Fluxions of the Curve are reciprocall 
we Ordinares, DO 85 MY 
= FLUXUS chlaſis, the ſame with Cæliaca paſ- 
{ 0 


= 
3 


. whezein black ſnining Blood, and much over-heat- 


FLUXUS Hepaticus, is a kind of Dyſentery, | 


ed and rorrified, as it were, is driven out of rhe 
Guts by the Fundament: It is ſometimes taken 
for a Dyſentery, wherein ſerous ſharp Blood is eva- 
cuared, Blanchard. : 

FLV: See Flie. | 

FLYING-CAMP, is a {mall Body of an Army, 
conſiſting of 4, 5, or 6000 Men, and ſometimes 
of a greater Number, as well Foot as Horſe, which 
continually keeps the Field, making divers Motions 
ro prevent the Incurſions of rhe Enemies, or to 
fruſtrare their Enterpriſes ; to hinder Convoys, to 
harraſs the adjacent Country, and to throw it lelf, 
as occaſion ſerves, into any Beſieged Place. 

FLYING-PINION, is a Part of a Clock, ha- 
ving a Fly or Fan, thereby to gather Air, and to to 
bridle the Rapidity of the Clocks Motion when the 
Weight deſcends in the Striking Part. 

FOCILE Majus, is the greater Bone of the Cu- 
bir called Cina; or the leſſer Bone of the Leg, cal- 
led Fibula. | 

FOCILE Minus, is the leſſer Bone of the Cu- 
bit called Radius; or the leſſer Bone of the Leg 
called Tibia. 

FOCUS, is with ſome a Place in the Meſentery, 
or other Parts, whence they formerly deduced the 
Original of Feavers. , Tee | 

FOCUS of an Ellipſis, is a Point towards each 
End of the longer Axis; from whence two Right 
Lines being drawn to any Point in the Circumfe- 
rence, ſhall be together equal to that longer Axis: 
See Elli pſis. | 

FOCUS of a Parabola, is a Point in the Axis 
within the Figure, and diſtant from the Vertex by 
a Fourth Part of the Parameter or Latus Rectum. 
To find it, ſee Parabola, ConſeRary 5. 

Ir is called the Focus, becaule it is the Point where 
the Sun's Rays will be united, when reflected from 
a Parabolick Concave, and conſequently will there 
burn Bodies; and hence by ſome it is called the 
Burning- point: See more under Parabela. 


the Point of Convergence or Concourſe, where the 
Rays meet and crols the Axis after their Refraction 
by the Glaſs. 


How to find this Point or Focus, Mr. Molyneux, 
in his Excellent Dioptrica Nova, gives ſeveral 
demonſtrative Ways, Pag. 10, 11, 12, &c, 


As, 


1. If there be a Body of Glaſs whoſe Surface is 
Convex, or the Segment of a Sphere, the Focus 
will be diſtant from the Pole or Vertex of the Glaſs 
almoſt a Diameter and half of the Convexity. 

2. In the Plano-Convex Glaſs, the parallel Rays 
are unired with the Axis, or its Focus is from the 
Pole of the Glaſs at the Diſtance of a Diameter 
of the Convexity, if the Segment be but of 30 De- 
grees, | | 

In a Plano-Convex Glaſs, As 107 : 193 : : So 
is the Radius ot the Conyexity : Ta the Refracted 
Ray taken in its Concourſe to the Axis, which in 
Glaſſes of large Spheres, is almoſt equal to the 
| Diſtance of the Focus taken in the Axis. 

3. In Double Convex Glaſſes of the ſame Sphere, 
the Focus is diſtant from the Pole of the Glaſs abour 


the Radius of the Convexity, if the Segment be 
but 30 Degrees. 


two Sides are Segments of different Spheres; 


Rr 2 Then 


FOCUS, in Opricks, or the Focws of a Glaſs, is 


But if the Convexities are ungqus, or if the 


. 


—— —— 
8 A 


. - 


Pat * 3 


FO "Foc 


— 


Thenthe Rule is, B — 13 
As the Sum of the Radii of both Convexities: Practical Rates for finding the Foci 9 Y : 
To the Radius of either Convexity alone : : Claſſes. a Ss. 
| | So is the double Radius of the other Convexiry : 5 
0 Jo the Diſtance of the Focus. | For Convex Spherick Glaſſes, 
5 | 1} 
| N. B. The Rays which fall nearer the Axis of 1 For Glafles of {mall Spheres, (that is, of ges 
tl any Glals, are not united with ir ſo ſoon as | Convexities) apply them to the End of a Scale © m 
0 thoſe which are farther off: Nor will the Fo- Inches and Decimal Parts, and expoſe them beſo 8 {v 
i cal Diſtance be ſo great in a Plano-Convex | the Sun; and upon the Scale we ſhall find the bir 5 
iſs Glaſs, when the Convex Side is towards the | Interſection of the Rays exactly meaſured ons R 
10 Object, as on the contrary. Wherefore that | or expoſe them in the Hole of a dark Chamber nd 20, 
| Learned Gentleman concludes truly, That in | where a White Paper receives the diſtinct Rap. he 
viewing any Object by a Plano-Convex Glaſs, | ſentation of diſtant Objects, there is che e : = 
the Convex Side ſhould be turned outward : | this Glaſs. This is an univerſal and certain way e. 
As alſo in burning by ſuch à Glaſs, P. 25. all Convexes. | Ce 
For a Glaſs of a pretty long Focus, ob: RE 
FOCUS Virtual: See Virtual Focus. ſome diſtant Objects through it, and recede 5 . 
1. In Concave Glaſſes, when a Ray falls from | the Glaſs till the Eye perceives all in Confiſſn » 
Air parallel to the Axis, the Virtua! Focus, by irs | till the Objects begin to appear Inverted ; here W 
firſt Refraction, is at the Diſtance of a Diameter | Eye is in the Focus, | = Cy 
and a Half of the Concavity. If it be a Plano-Convex Glaſs, make it ref im Ra 
2. In Plano-Concave Glaſſes, when the Rays | Sun —_— Wall; we ſhall on the Wall pecem RE + 
fall parallel ro the Axis, the Virtual Focus is diſtant | rwo ſorts of Light; one more bright, within aw. on, 
from the Glaſs the Diameter of rhe Concavity. ther more obſcure 3 withdraw the Glaſſes tom um 
3. In Plano-Concave Glaſſes, As 107: 193 :: | Wall till the brizhe Image is at its ſmalleſt, the W 
So the Radius of the Concavity : is then diſtant from the Wall about the fourth 2; 1 
To the Diſtance of the Virtual Focus. of its Focal Length. | =_ - 
In Double Concaves of the ſame Sphere, Pa- | If it be a Double Convex, expoſe each Sile ⁹ẽ RTF 
rallel Rays have their Virtual Focus at the Diſtance | Sun in like manner, and obſerve both the Dit. . 
of rhe Radius of the Concavity. | ces of the Glaſs from the Wall, The firſt Dit: MR 
But whether the Concavities be equal or une- about half the Radius of the Convexity tune! | 
qual, rhe Virtual Focus, or Point of Divergency of | from the Sun; and the ſecond Diſtance is ab IE A 
the parallel Rays 1s determined by this Rale : half the Radius of rother Convexity lik-ic; ME ; by ( 
Thus we have the Radii of the two Convexitis, ; 48 C 
As the Sum of the Radii of both Concavities: | whence the Focus is found by this Rule; * 
Is to the Radius of either Concavity :: | . 
So is the Double Radius of t other Concavity: As the Sum of the Radii of both Convexity: 4 
To the Diſtance of the Virtual Focus, | To the Radius of either Convexity :: on 
| f ; So is the Double Radies of the other Converity: 1. 
5. In Concave Glaſſes, if the Point to which the I 0s the Diſtance of the Focus. 11 
incident Ray Converges, be diſtant from the Glaſs bo 
farther than the Virtual Focus of paralle] Rays. The Foc: of Concaves are obrain'd by Reflect. ö ; 
The Rule finding the Virtual Focus of this Ray is on; for as a Concave Mirror, or Speculum, burn But 
this; at the Diſtance of about half the Radius of © EQ E 
| Concavity; ſo a Concave Glaſs, being ſuppoſed 2 TI 
As the Difference between the Diſtance of this Reflecting Speculum, ſhall unite the Rays of the | vergi 
Point from the Glaſs, and the Diſtance of the Vir- | Sun at the Diſtance of about half the Radius ofrie dex o 
tual Focus from the Glaſs : Concavity | neate 
Is to the Diſtance of the Virtual Focus :: Mr. Halles Doctrine of the Foci of Spherici merg. 
So the Diſtance of this Point of Convergence Glaſſes of all Sorts, expoſed either to Divi: WF 
from the Glaſs : ging, Converging, or Parallel Rays, is ff. 
To the Diſtance of rhe Virtual Focus of this lows : See Appendix ro Molyneux's Dioprricis : 
Converging Ray. | | 
6. In Convex Glaſſes, if the Point to which PROPOSITION. : 


the Incident Ray Converges, be nigher to che 3 
Glaſs than the Virtual Focus of parallel Rays; the To find the Focus of any Parcel of Rays Divergung 


Rule to find where it croſſes the Axis is this: from, or Converging to a given Point m the Axis 
of a Spherical Lens, and inclined thereto uni” 


As the Exceſs of the Virtual Focus more than this the ſame Angle, the Ratio of the Sines in Refratti- 


Point of Convergency : Isto the Virtual Focus : : n being known, 
So the Diſtance of this Point of Convergency 
from the Glaſs : | Let G L bethe Lens. 
To the Diſtance of the Point where this Ray P any Point in its Surface. 
croſſes the Axis. V the Pole thereof. 3 
C the Center of the Sphere whereof it is 4 58 
5. To find the Focus of a Meniſcus Glaſs, ſec ment, 
under the Word Memſcus. O the Olject or Point in the Axis, to ot from 


which the Rays do proceed. 
O Þ a given Ray. Lo 
Let the Ratio of Refraction be as r to“. *. 
| CR to CO, as to r, forthe Immerſion ot a *. 


"FOC 


or as r to for the Emerſion; (that is, as the Sines | 
of the Angles in the Medium which the Ray enters, 
ro their correſponding Sines in the Medium out of 
ich it comes, = 
"= laying 2 from C towards O, the Point R 
fall be the ſame for all the Rays of the Point O. 
Then draw the Radius P C, if need be, conti- 
E :ued ; and with the Center R, and Diſtance OP, 
® (weep a touch of an Arch interſecting PC in Q: 
The Line Q R being drawn, ſhall be parallel to the 
Refracted Ray; and P F being made parallel there- 
to, ſhall interſect the Axis in the Point F, which is 
the Focus ſought. 
& Or make it, As CA: CP: : CR: CF, and 
Cr ſhall be the Diſtance of the Focus from the 
Center of the Sphere. 


Demonſtration. 


er fall the Perpendiculars Þ x on the Axis, 
c, on the given Ray, and C 7 on the refracted 
Tien PF and QR are parallel by Conftructi- 
on, whence the Triangles QRC and P FC are 
milar. 


ae: er: ; 
Arn, e: oer :: e F: 
Neos e F: PF: :e: Þx ov /im. Ir:, 
oe 2: Cog 2 Þx 


nne UuP 2: Pa 


Again, C R: CO :: As the Sines of Refraction, 
by Conſtruction ; that is, as s to r, or v to 3; and 


* 

'v7 
* 
4.2 


.: 0 7 , N 7 
Þ a RCA COD, or CR: r or C2, 
I 


| 8 LA 
pur PO: PI23COtCy; 


: r s 
Therefore C y = -- or . 
That is, Cy: CF :: As the Sines of Refracti- 


5 on 


7 % | 
The ſeveral Caſes of Rays Diverging or Con- 
verging, as they enter the Curve Surface of a Con- 
vex or Concave Lens, are for the Reader's Eaſe deli- 


; merging Rays in Fig. 5» 6, 7, 8. 


| 


| = 0G „ l ©... 6:1. Angle of Icindence. 
But 115 1 is the Sine of the Reagent Angle. 


neated in Fig. 1, 2, 3, 4: And the like Cales of E- 


* a 7 „ 96 * 8 " _ 
S 44 A i 8 D e 1 2 N * 7 ad 2 
U 1 3 4 EE ode: de OR oy 2 2 * n n 8 
* 1 — 0 c O45, — 
Cd * 1 1 — ** " g 2 * 2 
. - 1 8 . 2 


Fig. 3. 
9 


FO C 


— — 
* 
* 

* 


_ FOC FOC 
= All which are drawn with the ſame Letters to 
their reſpective Points, only in {ome the Point F 


falling far diſtant, is to be underſtood in the Inter- 
ſection of the Line P F with the Axis. 7 


R i 
| | This thus demon ſtrated, in the moſt difficult 1 
Caſes will give all the Rules for the Foci of Rays | 0 

| 


2 
* 
= 


arallel ro the Axis, as likewiſe for the principal 
4 ocus, where the Rays neareſt the Axis do unite: 
\ All which Rules are collected in theſe following 


* Corollaries. i 
COROLLARY I. i 


It OP be equal to C R, then the Points Q and 
c are coincident, and the Rays O P, after Refra- 
ction, run on parallel to the Axis. 


COROLLARY II. 


O 
| 
F 
AY If the Point Q fall on the ſame Side of rhe Axis, 
IE MET: « XR as is the Point P, then the Beams after Refraction 
1 do tend on, either Diverging or Converging, as be- 
fore: Bur if Q fall on the other Side the Axis, as 
5 in Fig. 1. the Diverging Rays are made to Con- 
. verge by a Convex, or the Converging to Diverge 
* AS by a Concave Glaſs. 


* COROLLARY III. 


If O P do exceed C R, the Focus is in all Caſes 
on the ſame Side of the Glaſs as is the Center ot 
Fig: 8. the Sphere C. | 

But contrarywiſe, if O P be leſs than CR, the 
Focus falls on the other Side of the Glaſs beyond 
| the Vertex V. 


1 | COROLLARY IV. 


— An Object may be ſo placed, that the Rays next 
IS 4 the Axis of a Convex Glaſs ſhall have an Imaginary 


„ 8 Focus tranſmitting Diverging Rays, when the more 4 
3 remote Parts thereof ſhall make them Converge to 


a real Focus. 


COROLLARY V. | 
If O the Diſtance of the Object from the Pole ; 
' 


x . 
* r r 


EI. or Vertex of the Glaſs, be taken inſtead of O P, 

fs ly 1 | then will C Q be the Difference of OV and CR; 

| | | and as that Difference is to CR, ſo is the Radius 

F C, to C F, the Diſtance of the principal Focus 9 

1 | from the Center of the Sphere, whereof the Glaſs BY 
is a Segment, 8 ; | 

Or elſe, As C Q: ToOPorRQ :: So PC: To 

| | V F, the Focal Diſtance from the Pole of the Glaſs. 1 

Whence follows a General Rule for the Foci of | | 

R all Glaſſes only according to Cor. 3. if O V do ex- 


O 


ceed CR, rhe Focus is on the ſame Side of the 1 
ö Glaſs, as the Center of the Sphere: But if C R | 
| 

F 


be greater, then the Focus is on the oppoſite Side of 
the Glaſs; whence it will be determined, whether 5 
the Focus be Real or Imaginary. 


| 
COROL- [| 


FOC _ 


FOC 


— 


COROLLARY VI. 


What has been ſaid of one Surface of a Lens, is | | to V ( 
either Diverging or Converging : It now ten 


eaſily applicable to the other; taking F, the Focus 
of the firſt Surface, as an Object, and uſing it as O 
in the Figures for Emerging Rays; whereby the 
Focus of both Surfaces will be derermined, as in 


Fg. 9. 


Fig. 1. 
0 
c 
R 
P\// Iv 
CL, 


| 


4 s 


'GPV/L, which is no part of either of them F 
 wherefore the Ratio of CR to OP will be 4 
ways the ſame, viz. as 5 to r for Immerging Ray, 


COROLLARY VII. 


Hicherto we have conſidered only Olligue Ro; 


"ad 
Ans 


to add ſomething concerning Rays parallel 1, the 


AX, 

In this Caſe the Point O muſt be conſidereg, 
infinitely diſtant ; and conſequently O, 00 * 
CR, are all infinite; and OP, OC ate in th 
Caſe to be accounted always * (lince they ke 
fer bur by a part of the Radius ot the Sch 


and as 1 to s for thoſe that Emerge; and by jj; 
Propotſiion, C F is to P F in the ſame Ratio, 

This Problem has been very fully conſidered by 
the Celebrated Dr. Walls, in his Treatiſe 97 Agg. 
bra, Pag. 258, but the Conſtruction thereof wy; 
be; repeated here: See Fig. 1. preceding, and thi 
following one. 


Fig. 2. 
0 © 
| 
G 7 A 
Pt__IV--L 
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FOC 
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1 


* 


Let G PVL bea Lens, VC or P C the Radius 


of its Sphere; and let it be required to ſind all the 


Points 7, f, fo as Cy, may be to Pf in the gi- 
ven Ratio of s tor for Immerging Rays, or as r to 
s for the Emerging. 

Divide CV in X, and continue C/ to F, that 
CK may be to / K, and C F to F in the pro- 
poſed Ratio: Then divide XF equally in the Point 
a ; and with that Center ſweep the Circle FK F; 
this Circle being drawn, gives readily all the Foci 
of the parallel Rays O P, O P: For having conti- 
nued C P till it interſect the Circle in F, P F ſhall 
be always equal ro V, the Diſtance of the Focus 
of each reſpective Parcel of Rays OP, from the 
Vertex or Pole of the Lens. 


Demonſtration. 


Draw the prick'd Line / E, and by what is deli- 
vered by Dr. Walls in the afore- cited Place, J F 
and C F will be always in the ſame propoſed Ra- 
r10; | 8 

Again, Vf being made equal to P E, C Fand Cf 
will be likewiſe equal, as are CP and Vc; and 
the Angles P.Cf, V CF being ad verticem, are alſo 
equal: Wherefore Pf will be equal to V E, and 
conſequently Cf to Pf in the ſame Ratio as C F 
to F; whence, and by what foregoes, the Points 
f, f, are the ſeveral reſpective Foci of the ſeveral Par- 
cel of Rays OP, OP. Q. E. D. | 

That C F is to P F in the Ratio of the Refrac- 
tion in the Caſe of parallel Rays, will yet be more 
evident, it it be conſidered, that the Angle at C is 
equal to the Angle of Incidence, and the Angle at 
P to the Refracted Angle; wherefore P F the Side 
Oppoſite to the Angle ar C, is as the Sine of the 
Angle of Incidence; and C F oppoſite ro the Angle 
at P, is as the Sine of the reſpective refracted An- 


| 
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| gle. Whence in all Caſes of parallel Rays, CF is 


to P F in the ſame conſtant Ratio of Refraction. 

If it ſhall be deſired to effect in Numbers whar 
we have here done by Lines, it will be moſt eaſy 
to adapt a Calculus to the foregoing Geometrical 
Conſtruction. | 
For if in the Triangle P OC, there be given the 
Radius C P equal to Unity, C O the Diſtance of 
the Object from the Center of the Sphere, and the 
Perpendicular P x, equal to the Sine of the Angle 
PCO, the Side PO=QR will be equal to 
VCo* +CP*+2COin VCP P-. 

Then, As QR or PO: To Px :: So CR: To 
the Sine of the Angle C QR, and the Complement 
to 180 Degrees of the Sum of the Angles C P O and 
CQR, is the Angle C RQ equal to C FP; and as 
Px : To PO :: So is the Sine of the Angle C RQ: 
To CQ; and as CQ: To CP :: So CR: To C F, 
which is the Diſtance of the reſpective Focus of all 
the Rays PO, from the Center of the Sphere C. 

But the Foci of Rays parallel to the Axis may 
be computed more readily, following the Footſteps 
of the Conſtruction ; for thereby it will appear, 
that the Radius of the Circle KF, vzz. a F, is e- 

— CP, ad Ca= "28 Bp 
. 112 
for Emerging Rays, as in Fig. 1. but for Immer- 
ging Rays, as in Fig. 2. Ca will be found to be 


—— CP: And ſuppoſing the Diſtance of the 


Rays from the Axis = Px in the Caſe of parallel 
Rays Emerging, the Diſtance of the Focus will be 
found, 


qual ro 


2 * — 2 _ 
PF oy png VEP —P's + 
Ty ao Roan 
Wee 


That is, r to s being as 3 to 2. 


PF=?2VCP'—Px* +vVscp —2Þ,* 
—CP. 


And for Immerging Rays, the Focal Diſtance ! 
found by a like Rule: F al Diſtance is 


PE= ——=— 4/CÞ 
e . 
. A . 
17127 „ 


That is, » and , being as 3 to 2, as before. 


PFS NCP . — Px = 57 7e 3 4Þ x? 
+ CP, | 


Theſe Canons are ſo eaſily deduced from the 
Conſtructions, that there is no need to trouble the 
Reader with their Demonſtrations, only you have 
here added rwo Tables computed from them, with 
little more Work than a continual Addition ; which 
may, by way of Example, ſerve to inſtruct and ex- 
erciſe the young Student in this Part of the Mathe- 
maticks. : 

Suppoſe CP the Radius of the Sphere of G1! 

2 Inches, and the Ratio of Refraction as r o 


Foci are as follows. 


at each Tenth of an Inch diſtance from the Axis the 


Sſ Ter 


—— ,,, , — 


—— 
— 


— — _ 
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FGG 


For Emergiug Rays. 


| 2 | 
* 2. 9600 * 5. 76002 

2.9276 ＋ V5. 7276—2 

12.8304 5.6304—2 
* 12.6684 + V5. 4684—2 

12.4416 5.2416—2 
\/ 12.1500+ VA. 9500—2 
\/1 22 V4-5936—2 
\ 1 1.3724+ Y,4-1724—2 
* to. 8864 * 3.68842 
\V10.3356+\/,3.1256—2 
* 9. 7200 ＋ V2. 5200—2 
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For Immerging Rays. 


— — 


P--F 

V2. SS 4/ 5.760042 
v 2.5536+ vx 5.7536+2 
92.5344 v/ 5-7344+2 
y/ 2:5 024+ 4/ 5-7024+2 
v/ 2:4576+ y/ $.6576+2 
V2. 4000 , 5.6c00+2 
2.3296＋— 5.52962 
2.2464 C ́ĩ 5.4464+2 
uz. 150 4＋ %- 3504 
V2. 416 ＋ ,. 24162 
VI. S Od N. IIOA＋2 


| 
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But it is to be Noted, That theſe Foci for Im- 
merging Rays muſt nor be taken for the Foci of a 
Plano-Convex, when the Convex-ſide is towards 
the Object; for the Plane-fide, by its Refraction, 
does contract the Focal Length by about a Semi- 
diameter of the Sphere; theſe ſuppoſe the Body of 
Glaſs continued. 

The ſame Ingenious Author, as an Inſtance of the 
Excellence of the Modern Algebra, gives alſo in Phi- 
doſe. Tranſ. N. 205. a Way to find the Foci of all Op- 
tick Glaſſes univerſally ; and ſhews of what great 
uſe his and ſuch Theorems are : Bur having enlar- 
ged ſo much already, I can only refer the Algebrai- 
cal Reader thither, where he will find ſufficient Sa- 


tisfaction. f 
FODINA, is the Labyrinth in the Bone of the 


Ears. 

FECULA, ſignifies a Powder which ſubſides to 
the Bottom in certain ſtrainings of Vegetables; for 
it is prepared of ſome green, waſhed, and pared 
Roots beat together with a little Water, then ſtrai- 
ned, that there may ſubſide a white ſort of Powder, 
which is ro be dryed lightly. 

FOETUS, is the Young of all kind of Crea- 
tures, more eſpecially Human; immediately after 
the Conception it is called an Embryo, but when 
its Formation in the Womb is perfectly finiſhed, it 
is properly termed the Fætu. 


elle us, ar the Nouriſhment of the Fætis in the 
een makes to have a little more than 
ä to be a Graft, as it were, upon 


the Stock of the Mother) is by Tran oY 
Blood from the Hyſterick Snake: pon * 
the Umbilical Vein, together with ſuch Nutri 
Juices and Aerial Particles as the Blood is fu — 
to carry along with it: By which Means ſo Fe 
of the Impulſe of the Mother's Blood is proſe. 
as is ſuſficient to maintain that Languid Ciculan 
which the Feexs enjoys ; for the Blood being die 
through the Arteries of the Uterus into the Un, 
cal Vein, 1s conveyed directly to the Siny of - 
Porta, and thence, by a ſhort and direct p, hs 
thro the Cava ro the Heart; where, paſſing 5 
the Foramen Ovale to the Left Ventricle, and they 
the Canals Arterioſus from the Right and Pulmong, 
Artery, it is all delivered, without coming at g 
Lungs, to the Aorta; and from thence again 
the Ne —_— to the Veins of the Us" 
making a ſort of Epicycle to the main Circyla;..:' 
the diocher, f — 
And this is confirmed by the Experiments of the 
Accurate Mr, Cowper, who, by pouring Mercy; ing 
a Branch of the Uterine Artery of a Cow, that wer 
into one of the Cogiedones of the Vteru, filled wit 
that Metal . thoſe Branches of the Umbilical Vin 
which went from the Cotyledoꝝ to the Nayel ol de 
Fetus. 


lately to 


Painring ; alſo a kind of Ornament uſed in Cori. 
ces, Frizes, Capitals of Pillars, and other Mer. 
bers of Architecture; ſome of which repreſent te 
Leaves of the Herb Brank-Urfine or Bear i. Fot. 
and others thoſe of divers ſorts of Trees, as the 04 
Laurel, Olive, Vine, Sc. 
FOLIATE ; to foliate Looking Glaſſes, is 1 
ſpread a Compoſition of ſomething which will firm. 
ly adhere to the Back of the Glaſs, and there tefed 
the Image, This is called the Fozle, and is uſually 
—_— with Quickſilver mix'd with ſome other Ingre 
tents, 
FOLIATION, according to Dr. Grew, is ore d 
the Parts of a Flower of a Plant, being the Collect. 
on of thoſe Fugacious Coloured Leaves (in Li 
Petala) which conſtitute the Compaſs of th 
Flower; and alſo, ſometimes to ſecure and guard 
the Fruit which ſucceeds the Foliation, as in A- 
ples, Pears, &c, and ſometimes ſtands within it 
as in Cherries, Abricors, Cc. for theſe being of: 
very tender and pulpous Body, and coming forthin 
the colder Part of the Spring, would be often in- 
jured by the Extremities of Weather, if rhey were 
not thus protected and lodged up within their Fl 
wers, 
The Foliation alſo is ſerviceable to the Growth 
the Fruit in its Infancy or Embryo-State, being i. 
ways proportionable to the Nature of rhe Fruit, 
to the Plenty of the Sap by which the Fruit is fed 
or ſupplied. Anat. of Plants, P. 37, 
The Doctor obſerves, Thar the Flowers of al 
Plants are perfectly formed or finiſhed in all wr 
Parts long betore they appear in fight, uſually 2 u 
3 Months, and ſometimes Half a Year or mr: 
And though uſually the Flower appear betore the 
Seed, yer is the Seed firſt formed, and then the 
Flower. FE 
FOLLICULUS, a Term in Botany, figaify's 
the Seed-Veſſel, Capſula Seminals, the Calc, Hu 
Coar, or Cover, which ſome Fruirs and Scooby 
over them; as that of the Alkekengs, the f edic 


ru, Cc. 
Ir, Brake, i: Philo. Tranſat. N. 281. ingeniouſly | N 
tle Bladder faſtned to the Concave Part of the. b 


FOLLICULUS Fel, or Veſtes Bilaris, is 41. 


| 


| 7 ri 
ver, and receives the Bile, which in Proce!s 3 ors 


FOLIAGE, the branched Work in Tapeſtry | 


«= FOR FOR 


he owe af into the Gut Duodenum, by a Ductus | gainſt him; and in the latter he is not to be read- 
to Co r. er ofedocns Dutus, FS till he ſnall appear, but ſhall loſe his Office, 
us ZOMAHANT, a Star of the firſt Magnitude in | and be 888 the Court. 
fa 3 Aquarius, whole Longitude is 329 Degrees 17 Mi-] FOREJUDGER, in Law, fignifies a Judgmenr, 
ch . — Latitude 21 Degrees 3 Minutes. : whereby a Man 1s deprived, or pur by the thing in 
it rOMENTATION, is the bathing of any Part of | queſtion, : 5 
lon the Body with a convenient Liquor; which is uſu - | FORELAND, a Term in Fortification, the ſame 
N 7 ally a Decoction of Herbs in Water, Wine, or Milk : | with Berme. i ; 
is Allo applying of Bags ſtuffed with Herbs and other | FORELOCKS, in a Ship, are little flat Wedges 
be ingredients, which is commonly called a Dry Fomen- | like pieces of Iron, uſed at the ends of Bolts, to keep 
ge, ation. | | | the Bolts from flying out of the Holes: They are 
0 * FONTANELLEZ, or Iſſues, are little Ulcers | uſed alſo to keep faſt down the Cap-ſquares of the 
1 E hich Surgeons make in ſound Parts of the Body, | Carriages for the Guns; theſe are alſo called Fore- 
(ry 2 to evacuate Humours, cure Diſeaſes, or prevent | Jockeys. 3 ; 
be chem. Iſues are made either with an actual of a | FEORE-MAST of a Ship, is a round large piece 
by potential Seering-Iron, with a Lancer, and a Pair of | df Timber, ſeared in her fore · part or Fore-caſtle, on 
„ deillers, Oe. You muſt always obſerve to make | which is born the Fore-fail and Foretop-ſail-Yards. 
1 I/ues berwixr two Muſcles. Blanchard. Its Length is uſually 5 of the Main- maſt; the Fore- 
EZ  FORAMEN Lacrymale : See Lacrymale PunFum, | top-maſt is halt the Length of the Fore-maſt, and 
he * FORCE, in Common Law, ſignifies an Offence, | rhe Foreroy-gallant-maſt is half the Length of the 
by which Violence is uſed ro Perſons or Things; | Forerop maſt, _ : 
mt and is either Simple or Compound. ; FOREREACH; the Seamen ſay one Shipfore- 
th Simple Force, is that which is ſo committed, that | ache upon another, when borh Sailing rogether, 
1 ir hath no other Crime adjoined to it: As if one | ſhe ſails better or out- goeth the other. 
te by force do enter into another Man's Poſſeſſion with- | FORE-STAFF : See Cref5-ftaff, being an In- 
out doing any other unlawful Acc. i ſtrument uſed at Sea, for taking the Altitude of the 
0 | Ms: xt or Compound Force, 1s that Violence which Sun, Moon, or Stars, with ones Face towards the 
ts committed wich ſuch a Fact, as of it ſelf only 1s | Object. 
Criminal; as it any by force enter into another | FOREIGN, is in Law uſed adjectively, being | 
r Man's Poſſetiion, and to kill a Man, or raviſh a Wo- joyned with divers Subſtantives in ſeveral Senſes : | 
il man there, Sc. | | | 1 | 4 
05 * Force is alſo divided into true Force, and Force aft- | FOREIGN Anſwer, is ſuch an Anſwer as is not | 
ter a ſort, with ſeveral other Branches; asforcible | triable in the County where it is made. 
10 f 


Entries, forcible Detaining, unlawful Aſſembly, FOREIGN ee is an Attachment of 
Routes, Riots, Rebellions, Gc. Foreigners Goods found within a Liberty or City, 
FORCEDS, is an Inſtrument wherewith dead | in the Hands of a third Perſon, for the Satisfaction 

and corrupt Parts (alſo things beſides or againſt Na- | of ſome Citizen, to whom the ſaid Foreigner ow- 

ture) ate ſeiſed, cut off, or pulled out; they are of eth Money. | 

ſeveral Shapes, as long, crooked with Teeth, with | FOREIGN Matter; that is, Matter triable in 


»— xÞ> 
a” - 4 { ee. : 8 
e 
- 


of WE Beaks, in faſhion of an Half-Moon, ſuch as will o- | another County. | 4 
t WE pen the Mouth or the Womb, and by which you | FOREIGN Oppoſer, or Appoſer, is an Officer in 

{1 may ſce into either of them; which, according ro | the Exchequer, to whom all Sheriffs and Bayliffs do : 
he the Difference of their Shape, ate of different uſe, | repair to fe appoſed by him of their Green Wax, 
rd Blanchard. TORT after they are appoſed of their Sums out of the Pipe- 

„F ORCIBLE detaining or holding of Poſſeſſion, is | Office; and from thence draws down a Charge 

, WW 2 violent Act of Reſiſtance by ſtrong Hand of Men | upon one of them to the Clerk of the Pipe: His ' 
:; map racks with Harneſs, or other Action of Fear in | Buſineſs is ro examine the Sheriffs Eſtreats with the 7 
in the ſame Place, or elſewhere, whereby the lawful | Record, and to ask the Sheriff, what he ſays to if 
Ns Entry of Juſtices or others is barr'd or hinder'd. | exery particular Sum therein. ff 
te = FORCIBLE Ez, is a violent actual Entry in- | FOREIGN Plea, is a Refuſal of the Judge as 4 
do a Houle or Land, Sc. or taking a Diſtreſs of any Incompetent, becauſe the Matter in Hand was not ; 


Perſon weapond, whether he offer in Violence, or | within his Precinct. | 


<« for of Hurt to any there, or furiouſly drive any out | FOREIGN Service, is ſuch Service wherby a i} 
1. WE of the Poſſeſſion thereof. | | I mean Lord holdeth over of another, without the 
« Fo FORE-CASTLE VH a Ship, is that Part where | Compaſs of his own Fee; or elſe that which a Te- 
od ie Fore-Maſt ſtands, and tis divided from the reſt | nant performeth either ro his own Lord, or to the 
* of the Floor by a Bulk-Head ; that Part of the Fre- Lord Paramount out of his own Fee. 
al © Caſtle which is aloft, and not in the Hold, is called FOREST, is a large Wood priviledged to hold r 
er dhe Prow. | | the King's Game of all kind. U 
N F OREFOO T, a Sca Term for one Ship's lying The Properties of a Foreſt are theſe; | 
e: or failing croſs anothers way; as if two Ships being | Firſt, A Foreſt, as it is truly and ſtrictly taken, 1 
he under Sail, and in ken of one another, one of them | cannot be in the Hands of any but the King, for | I 
he ies in a Courſe, with her Stem ſo much a Weather | none hath Power to grant Commiſſion to be a Ju- | 
the other, that if they both hold on their Courſe, | tice in Eyre, or the Foreſt, but the King. | | 
= dhe Windward Ship will run or go out a-head of rhe | The ſecond Property conſiſts in rhe Courts, as 1 
& : other ; and then they ſay ſuch a Ship lies with the | the Fuſtice-Seat every three Years, the Sw inmote | 
Ne others Forefoot, tho as ſoon as ſhe has paſſed her, | thrice every Year, and the Attachment once every | 
1 or gone out before her a-head, they do not ſay, ſhe | forty Days. | 
paſſed by her Forefoor, bur that ſhe is gone out a- | The Third Property, are the Officers belonging 
i ea. | | to ir, for the Preſervatton of the Vert and Veniſon ; | 
li | FOREJUDGED the Court, is when an Officer | as the Juſtices of the Foreſt, rhe Warden or Keeper | 
ne of any Court is expelled the ſame for ſome Offence, Verderers, Foreſters, Agiſtors, Regarders, Bayliffs, 
ries | 


bor for nor appearing to an Action by Bill filed a- Readles, and tuch lik". 
: Sl 2 FO. 


— 


FOR 
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FOR 
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FORESTER, is a Sworn Officer of the Foreſt, 
appointed by the King's Letters. Patent to walk the 
Foreſt both early and late, watching both the Vert 


þ 
: 


and Veniſon, attaching and preſenting all Treſpaſſes 


againſt them within their own Bayliwick or Walk: 
And tho' theſe Letters- Patents be ordinarily 
granted by quam diu ſe bene geſſerint, yer {ome have 
it to them and their Heirs, and thereby are called 
Foreſters in Fee. | 

FORFEITURE, in our Language, fignifies ra- 
ther the Effect of tranſgreſſing a Penal Law, than 
the Tranſgrefling it (elf, as Forfeiture of Eſcheats. - 

FORFEITURE o& Marriage, is a Writ lying a- 
gainſt him, who holding by Knights Service, an 
being under Age, and Unmarried, refuſes her whom 
the Lord offers him with his Diſparagement, and 
Marrieth another. | 

FORFEX, is an Inſtrument to pull out Teeth 


with. 
FORGERY : See the next following, viz. 


FORGER of Falſe Deeds, in Law, ſignifies ei- 
turnd round and fitted to the Bore of 3 Piece 


ther him that fraudulently maketh and publiſherh 
Falſe Writings, tothe Prejudice of any Man's Right ; 
or elſe the Writ that lieth againſt him that com- 
mitteth this Offence, which by ſome is called, The 
Mit of Deceit. 

FORELORN-HOPE, is the Enfans Perdue in 
an Army. 

FORM of any Natural Body, is the Eſſential, 
Specifical, or diſtinguiſhing Modification of the Mat- 
ter of which it is compoſed, ſo as thereby to give 
it ſuch a peculiar manner of Exiſtence: And this is 
an Aggregate or Convention of as many particular 
Qualities, as ſerve to denominate the Body of ſuch 
a Nature, and to give it ſuch a Name, and which 
diſtinguiſhes it from other Bodies. Thus the Quali- 
ries of greateſt Specifick Gravity, Fixity in the Fire, 
Ductility under the Hammer, Paucity and yet 
Largenels of Pores, Diſſolubility in Agua Regia an 


rot in Aqua forts, and Vellowneſs of Colour make 


up the Form of that Meral which we call Gold. So 
that tis not any kind of ſubſtanrial Soul or Subſtance 
diſtinct from Matter, but only ſuch a proper and 
agreeable Convention of Accidents, as by common 
conſent are reputed ſufficient to make a Portion of 
Univerlal Matter, belong to this or that Determi- 
nate Genus or Species of Natural Bodies, Bur yer 
ſome are of Opinion, That the Human Soul may 
properly enough be called, a Subſtantial Form. 

FORMED Stones, are with the Writers of Na- 
rural Hiſtory, ſuch Bodies as being either pure Stone, 
Flint, or Spart, are found in rhe Earth ſo formed, 
as that they bear a near Reſemblance to the ex- 
ternal Figure and Shape of Muſcles, Cockles, 
Perewinkles, and other Shells. There hath been 
a great Diſpute amongſt the Naturaliſts, how theſe 
Bodies came thus formed, and a great many have 
been very fond of (what appears to me as a very 
abſurd Opinion) viz. That theſe are only a Luſus 
Naturz, only the Sports and Diverſions of Nature to 
make her ſelf Merry in the dark Regions of the 
Earth. But Dr. Woodward, in his Natural Hiſtory 
of the Earth, advances a very fair Solution of this 
Difficulty, and proves, that theſe formed Stones, by 
the Diſſolution of the Earth at the Deluge, were 
then made by being caſt into the Caviries of thoſe 
Shells which they repreſent, the Shells ſerving as 
Moulds to give them their proper form. 

FORMEDON, is a Writ that lies for him that 
hath Right ro any Lands or Tenements, by Vertue 
of an Entail : It lieth in three ſorts ; 

1. Formedon in the Deſcender, which lieth for tlie 
Recovery of Lands, c. given to one and the Heirs 


of his Body, or to a Man and his Wiſe, . 


ing Couſin to the Donor in Frank- Marriage, 


ng 
Heirs of their Bodies, or to a Man and his We ly 
ebe. 
rerwards alienated by the Donee; for Au, of, 
Deceale, his Heirs fhall have this Writ aba; fe 
Tenant or Alliance, Hr Sainſt th 
2. Formedon in the Reverter, lieth ſo 
or his Heirs, where Land entail'd to 1 12 
Iſſue, with condition for want of ſuch In thei 
revert, to the Donor and his Heirs, againg 5 t 
whom the Donee alienateth, after the Iſſue My 
to which it was entail'd. | erung 
3. Formedon in the Remainder, lieth Where 3 


d preth Lands in a the Remainder to another j 
1S 


ail ; and afterwards the former T 1 1. 
dierh wichour Iſſue of his Body, and fy what, 
* then he in 6 Remainder ſhall hay, th 

FORMEE, the Term ſometimes uſed for th 
Croſs Pattee in Heraldry : See Patee. 

FORMER, is the Name of a piece of Wor 


Ordnance, on which are founded the Catria 
which hold the due Charge of Powder for le 

FORMULE, is the Word uſed for the P. 105 
an's Fre ſcriptions. Blanchard. * 

FORNIX, is the Callous Subſtance of the hn 
ſo called, becauſe it ſeems to ſuſtain the Cavities | 
the Ventricles, and the Bulk of the impending 5 
like an Arch or Vault 1 

AL, is to be quit of Amerci ä 
Cattle arreſted within * Land, and * 
aments thereof coming. 

FORESTALLING, ſignifies the Buying at Ba. 
gaining for any Victuals or Wares coming tube fil 
towards any Fair or Marker, or from beyond the 
Seas towards any City, Port, Haven, Creck , « 
Road of this Realm, and before rhe ſame be there 


d | to the intent to ſell the ſame again ar a higher ad 
| dearer price: 


FORT, is a Caſtle, or a place of ſmall extent, fer 
tiſied either by Art or Nature. 

FORT-ROYAL, is that which hath 26 Fathox: 
for the Line of Defence. 

FORT-STAR, is a Redoubr, conſtituted by Re 

entring and Salient Angles, which commonly hate 
from 5 to 8 Points: See more under the Went 
Sconces, 
— FORTIFICATION, or Military Architect 
is an Art ſhewing how to fortifie a place with Rn 
parts, Parapets, Moats, and other Bulwarks, to tt 
end, that a {mall number of Men within may be- 
ble ro defend themſelves for a confiderable time # 
gainſt the Aſſaults of a numerous Army without; ( 
that the Enemy in attacking them muſt of neceſiſ 
ſuffer great loſs. 


Fortification is either Regular or Irregular, and 
with reſpect ro Time, may be diſtinguiſic 
into Durable and Temporary. 


Regular Fortification, is that which is built on 
Regular Polygon, the Sides and Angles whereof at 
all equal; being commonly about a Musker h 
one from another, 

Irregular Fortification, is that where the Sides 
and Angles are not all uniform, equi-diſtant, 5% 
equal one ro another. 

Durable Fortification, is that which is raiſed to cc 
tinue a long while, | 1 

Temporary Fortification, is that which 1s erecte 
upon an emergent occaſion for a little ume; * 


are all ſorts of Works caſt up for the ſeizing on | 
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7 The Outward Height 
1 Ihe Outward Talu of the Parapet 


A A Single Baſtion. 

B A double Baſtion or Cavalier, to over- 
look the Enemy's Baſtions, and to 
{cour their Trenches. _ 

C 4 Platt Baſtion, which is made when 
the Line of Defence is too long; /. e. 
exceeds 150 Fathom, which is the 
Diſtance a Musket will be ſure to do 
Execution, Wherefore this Platt- 
Baſtion is placed in the middle of the 
Curtain. 

D A Half. Baſtion placed on the Side of a 
River. 

E A Baſtion Tenailled; when the Angle 
of the Baſtion is leſs than 70 Degrees. 

F A Raveliz which covers the Gates, 
Bridges and Curtains, Sometimes 
theſe Ravelins have Flanks made to 
them, as G. 

G 4 Ravelin with Flanks. 

H Az Ha!f-Moor, made to cover the 
Flanked-Angle of Baſtion. The 
Gorges of Half- Moons are circular. 

I Ggunter-Guard, which are raiſed in- 

ſtead of Half- Moons 


K A Single Tenaille. 


L 4 Queue D'yronde, or Swallomꝰs. Tail. 
So called, becauſe its Sides inſtead of 
being parallel, open or ſpreads towards 
the Head, and grow narraw at the 
Gorge. 

M 4 Bonnet, a Peſtre, or Prieſt's Cap: 
Some call them Double Tenailles. But 
they differ ſrom a Tezaille, becauſe its 
Sides are not parallel, but ſpread or 
open out towards the Campaign like a 
Sm Tail. This Work hath two 
Angles Saillant, and two Inwards. 

N 4 Horn. wort, whoſe Heads is fortified 
with two Demi-Baſtions, or Epaul- 
ments, yoyn'd by a Curtain, and cloſed 


The Explanation for the Plate of Fortification. 


by parallel Sides ending at the Gorge 
of the Work. Theſe Horn-works are 
uſed to cover the Gates, &c. inſtead of 


Tenailles. i | 
N 2, A Horn work, whole Sides are not 
parallel. — 


O A Crown-work, whoſe Deſign is to co- 


fend a Riſing- Ground, or to defend 
the Head of a Camp that is intrench- 
ed: Tis the largeſt of all Outworks, 
having a large Gorge, and two Sides, 
ending towards the Campaign in two 


by a Curtain, to an entire Baſtion 
that is at the Head of the Work. 

P Tenailles to defend the Ditch, 

Q An Half- Moon covered with two Coun- 
ter- Guards RR, to make it the 
ſtronger. 

SS Places of Arms on the Counterſcarp, 
being open Spots of Ground for the 
1 to Rendezvous on an Alarm, 

c. | 

The Ditch. 

TT, &c. The Coanterſcarp, or Covered- 
Way. 

2g, &c. The Glacis. 

V A Retrexchment within or behind 2 
Breach ; as X. : 

W A Place for a Magazzre. 

[11 Palliſades. 

aa Redoubts. 

bbb Batteries. 

c Lines of Communication. 

dd Trenches, by which the Approaches 
are carried on. 

Mine under the Glacis and Covered. 
way of the Horn mort. 


F A Loagment at the Foot of the Glacis. 


[Explanation of the Profile. 


74 The Baſe of the Rampart — 70 Feet 
, 90 Its Height — — 16 
The Inward Tal 16 
= 24 The Outward Ta. $ 
= ' The Baſe of the Parapet 21 


£4 The Inward Height — 6 
04 The inward 
The Breadth of the Foot-Bank 


7% The Height of it 
The Terre-Plane. 


— — — 
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1 
— 2 


a e The Berme — 2 Feet 
eg The Breadth of the Moat — 112 
F 7 Its Depth — — 12 
fb Tts Breadth at the Bottom — 88 


eskg The Talus's, each 
cg The little Ditch at the Bottom of the Moat 18 
qw Its Depth 

ge The Covert-way 
c4 The Seat of the Parapet 
c f Its Height 
74 The Glacw 
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ver ſome large Spot of Ground to de- 


Demi-Baſtions ; each of which joins 
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Contravallations, Redoubrs, Trenches, Batteries, &c. 
Tue principal Maxims of Fortification, are theſe : 


5 lace within the Fortsfication ought to 
: be wy - that is, leen ſidewiſe, or Jefenſible 
from the other Parts, ſo that there may be no place 
in which an Enemy can lodge himſelf undiſcovered 
by thoſe that are within, and that both from the 
Front, the Sides, even from Behind if poſſible. 
„The Fortreſs ought to command all Places 
round about; and therefore all the Out- works muſt 
be lower than the Body of the Place. 3 
7-4 The Works that are moſt remote from the Cen- 
ter of the Place, ought always to be open to thoſe 
= re more near. Hs 3 
4 24 Angle Flanquant, or the Point of the Ba- 
* [on, ought to be at leaſt of 70 Degrees, or as ſome 
ay (Mr. Vauban) not more than 100, or leſs than 


A 3 The Angle of the Court ine ought never to be 
® leſs than 90, or greater than 100 Degrees, becauſe 
it it be larger 'tis roo much ſubject ro the View of 
the Enemy, 33 

* The greater the Flank and Demigorge is in pro- 
portion to other things, the better; becauſe there is 
27 more Room to retrench in, and alſo becauſe 
there may be made retiring Flanks, which add very 
much to the Strength of a Place, 

7. The Line of Defence ought never to exceed 
point- blank Musker-ſhor, which is about 120 or 125 
Fathoms. | | $A 

8. The Baſtions that are not too little, nor yer 
too exceſſively big, are to be preferred before o- 
thers; and the Angle of a Baftion ſhould not exceed 
100, nor be leſs than 60 Degrees, 

9. The greater the Angle that is made by the 
outward Polygon and the Face ſhall be, the greater is 
the Defence of the Face. 

10, Wharſoever encloſes a durable Fortification, 
muſt be either Flank, Face, or Curtain; and built 
| fo well, that the firſt Diſcharge of the Cannon may 
or be able to pierce through ir, 

11. 1 8 to fortify a Triangle after 
the common V 
is always leſs than 90 Degrees. 
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* 12. The Acuter the Angle at the Center is, the 


Place is by ſo much the ſtronger, becauſe it will 
have the more Sides. | 

13. In a Regular Fortification the Face muſt never 
be leſs than half the Curtain; and the Faces of the 
Baſtion ought to be defended by the Small Shot of the 
oppoſite Flanks, 

14. Dry Trenches are preferrable to thoſe filled 
with Water, eſpecially in great Places, where Sal- 
lies, Retreats, and Succours are frequently neceſſa- 

ry; but in ſmall Fortreſſes, Water Trenches that can- 
not be drained are beſt, becauſe there is no need of 
Ez Sallies, Succours, Ge. 
| FORTINS, or Feld- Forts, are Sconces or little 
= Fortreſſes, whoſe Flank'd Angles are generally di- 

& ſtant one from another 120 Fathom, but their Ex- 
tent and Figure are different, according to the Si- 
| ruation or Nature of the Ground; ſome of them 
having whole Baſtions, and others only Demi-Ba- 
ſtions. They are made ule of only for a time, ei- 
ther to defend the Lines of Circumvallation, or to 
| guard ſome Paſſage or dangerous Poſt. 

FOSSILS ; all Bodies whatever that are dug out 
of che Earth, are by Naturaliſts commonly treated 
of under this general Title of Foſſils : But theſe 
may be diſtinguiſhed into two Claſſes. 


mining of a Poſt or Paſſage, as allo Circumvallations, 


ay, becauſe the Angle of the Gorge 


| 


Firſt, Such as are Natives of the Earth: Or, 

Secondly, Such as are Adventitious and repoſited 
in the Earth by the Univerſal Deluge, or by ſome 
other means. | 

Of which latter ſort are the Exuviz of Sea and 
Land Animals; the Foſſil-Shellr, Bones, Teeth, Ec, 
which are plentifully found in the Earth, and by 
ſome Writers have been erroneouſly thought a ſort 
of Stones that are peculiar, and as they ſpeak, ſus 
Geners.. ; : , 

The following Table of ſuch Foſſils as are Natives 
of the Earth, conſiſts only of the Heads and Titles 
extracted out of a Natural Hiſtory of theſe Bodies, 
compoſed by Dr. M/oodward, and founded wholly 
upon Experiments and Obſervations made upon 
them, 4-6 | 2 

In this Table they are rank d and diſtributed ac- 
cording to their Natural Properties, and their Rela- 
tions to each other. 


C. 1. EART HS. 
The Engliſh, Bohemian, and the Armenian Boles. 
Umbre. Ochre, yellow and red. 
Tripela. Terra Militenſis. | 
Chalk. Steinomarga, or Lac Lunæ. 
The common black Vegetable Earth, 
Loam. Marle: Clay. 
Terra Lemnia. Tobacco-pipe Clay. 


Argilla, or Porter's Earth. Porcellana: 
Steatires, or Soap-Earth. Fuller's-Earth, 


C. 2. STONES, 


Sect. 1. Thoſe that. are found in larger Maſſes, 
Lapis Molaris, or Milſtone. Grind-ſtone. 


Sand- ſtone, or Saxam arenarium, Free- ſtone. 


Saxum calcarium, or Lime - ſtne. Whetſtone, 
Ragſtone. 


Lapis fiſſilis, or Slate. | 
Hone. Oilſtone. Touchſtone, 
Alabaſter. Marble. 

Ophites. Porphyrites, 


Sect. 2. Stones found in leſſer Maſſes. 
Art, 1. Thoſe that do not exceed Marble in Hard- 


neſs, 


F. 1, Thoſe that are of an indeterminate Figure and 
Texture, | 


The coarſer or gritty Pebbles. 
Lapis Violaceo Odore. 


F. 2, Thoſe that are of an indeterminate Figure, but 
| of a regular Texture, 


Gypſum Striatum, Engliſh Talck. 


Amianthus five Asbeſtos. Alumen pl A 
Talck. Fromm. 


S, 3. Thoſe that are commonly of determinate Figures, 


Selenites. Lapis Specularis, or Muſcovy Glaſs, 
Pr; I or the Waxen Ve 

apides Lubilis referti, or the Piped Waxen Vein. 
Belemnites, or the oP ab 25g 2 — 
The Foſſil Coralloid Bodies, ſimple and branched, 


and the Stones related to them, e, gr. 


Stelechites. Mycetites. Porpites. 


| Aſtroites. The Honey-comb-ſtone. 


Fluor 
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Fluor or Spar, Stalactites, Stalagmites. 
Oſteocolla. 


Art. 2. Stones found in leſſer Maſſes, that do exceed 
Marble in Hardneſs. 


Thoſe comprehended under this lecond Article, 
are uſually called Gemms or Precious Stones, The 
whole Tribe of theſe are exhibited here; and in- 
deed none bur them, excepting Pebbles and Flints, 
which are rank'd of courle along with the Agate- 
kind, to which they really belong. 


S. 1. Thoſe that ave Opa ke. 
Sudivifion 1. Of one Colour. 


The Turcois. The Nephritick Stone. The Mala- 
chite. The two laſt are ſometimes a little varie- 
gated, 


Subdivifion 2, Of different Colours mix'd in the 
ſame Body. 


Lapis Lazuli. Heliotropium, or Blood-ſtone. 
The Jaſper. 


S. 2. Semi-pellucid Stones, | 


Subdiviſion 1. Mith Colours changeable, according to 
the different Poſition of the Stone to the Light. 


Oculus Cati. The Opal. 
Subdiviſion 2. Vith Colours permanent. 
The finer Pebbles and Flints, Agates. The Chal- 


cedony. 
Mocho-ſtones. The Oculus Beli. Onyx, and Sar- 
donyx. 


The white Carnelion. The red Carnelion, and 
The Beryl 


S. 3. Stones Diaphanow, with Colours. 


SS, 1. Tellow, or partaking of it. 
The Topaz. The Tacknh. N 

$5. 2. Red, or partaking of it. | 
The Granate. The ſeveral forts of Rubies, 
The Amethiſt. 

SS. 3. Blue, or partaking of it. 
The Saphire, The Water Saphire. 
The Aquemarine, 

SS. 4. Green, or partaking of it, 
The Emerald. The ChryColite. . 


— 


n. 5. Stones Diaphanous, and without Colours. 


Cryſtal. The Pſeudo adamantes. 
The white Saphire. The Diamond, 


G 
Foſſil or Rock Salt. Sal Gemmeum. 


either tangled in it ſelf, cr kindred by another, & 


Sea breaking in upon her, ſhe is ſo filled with Ve 


— . 


S. 2. Solid. 
Succinum, or Amber. Bitumen, Piſfaſp bal. 
Gagates, or Jet, Kanal. Coal. Lon. 


C. 5. METALLICK MINER, 


Mercury. Cinnabar, the Mineral out of u. 
tis drawn, Arlenick. Wh 
Sulphur. Pyrites. Marcaſita. Cobalt. 
Lapis Calaminaris. Antimony. 

Biſmuth, or Tin-Glaſs. Speltre, or Zink. 
Nigrica fabrilis Merreti, or Black Lead. 


G. 6. METALS. 


fo Lead. 2 Gold. 
Lopper, The Lapis Armenus is a Copper O.. 
Iron. The Hzmarites is an ny. Ther: 
alſo a little Iron in the Loadſtone. Manganes 
Emery, the rites ferruginoſa, the Mineral K 
zoar, the Geodes, and the Enhydros. 


FO T Us, the ſame with Fomentum, 

FOVEA Cords, the ſame with Anti cardiun 

FAUGATE, or Fongeſs, is a ſmall Mine dug * 
form of a Well, in a Place ready to be gained 0 
the Enemy, ſo that when they have made geg. 
ſelves Maſters thereof, it is ſprung like a Mite h 
the Means of a Saucidge, | 

They are alſo prepar'd under a Work which ;; 
to be blown up, and are charged with Barrels; 
Sacks of Powder cover'd with Earth, 

FOULE, a Word uſed at Sea in two Ser, 
when a Ship has been long untrimmed, & +; 
Graſs, Weeds, Barnacles, or Periwincles, {tic): ut 
grow to her Sides under Water, ſhe is then {aid v 
be foule. They ſay alſo a Rope is foule, when iti 


that it cannot run or be haled. 

FOULE-WATER : A Ship is ſaid to make fut 
IVater, when being under Sail, ſhe comes into {uch 
Shole or ſhallow Water, that though her Keel co 
not touch the Ground, yet ſhe comes ſo near it, tha 
the Motion of the Water under her raiſeth the Mui 
from the Bottom, and ſo pulleth or fouleth the 
Water. 

FOUNDER : A Ship is ſaid to founder at des, 
when by any extraordinary Leak, or by a grit 


ter, that ſhe cannot be freed of it, nor is ſhe abt 
to ſwim under it, but ſinks with the Veigit 
thereof. 
FOUR CH, in Law, ſigniſies a Delay, putt} 
off or prolonging of an Action. 
FOURTH, a Term in Muſick; 
Diateſſaron: Which ſee. 2 
FRACTION, is a broken Number, (igritj!" 
one or more Parts proportionably of any thing di- 
ded. Ic conſiſts of tuo Parts, which are two Num 
bers ſet one over another, as : Of which che 
Numbers, that below the Line is called the D 
nator, becauſe it denominates or ſhews the Nat 


the ſame with 


The Tincal of Perſia, The Natron of Egypr, 
Nitre, or Salt Petre. 
Alum, Vitriol. 


G EBITUMINA. 


8. 1. Liquid. 


Naptha. Petroleum. Oleum terræ Bar badenſe. 


and the Number above the Line is called the w 


or Kind of the Parts any Whole is divided 19) 


| merator, becauſe it numbers or tells us how m4"! « 


| choſe Parts the Faction doth conſiſt of. Thus U. 
| poſes ſome Whole tobe divided into 8 equal Pub 
and then that you take 5 of them, or 5 ſuch Parts 

In all Fra#ions, As the Numerator: Is to the D*- 


. . . 2 . 1 
vominater :: Se is the Fraftion it ſelf : Jon 
Whole of which it is a Fraction, Thus, ſupp 71 


W collarics. 


; | fame Value one with another ; for there may be 
intinite Numbers found, which ſhall have the Propor- 


® tor, the Fraction is leſs than the Whole, and con- 


J ſequently is what they call a Proper Fraction. 


hole. Thus 4is equal to 1, and {is equal to 1 
and 2. 


tc duced to 223, and , will be reduced to 3. 


3, or one in 5, and the other in o, they may be al- 
ways reduced into leſſer Terms, by dividing each 
by 5. 
7 


divide both Numera tor and Denomin ator without any 


= tinually till nothing remain; and then take the laſt 


be found to be 3, the Greateſt Common Divlſor be- 
813. 5 | 


— I "_ * 


— 
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of a Pound be equal to 15 5. then tis plain, 3: 4: 1 


: 205, 1 
f "From which general Axiom will follow theſe Co- 


1. That there may be infinite Fract ions of the 


tion one to another as 3 has to 4. ; 
2. When the Numerator is leſs than the Denomi- 


3. But when the Numerator is either equal to, or 
© greater than the Denominator, the Fraction is called 
proper, becauſe tis equal to, or greater than the 


Fract ions are either Single or Compound. | 

Single Fradt ions are ſuch as have but one Numera- 
ter and one Denominator, as 3, 5, 2. 
Compound Fradtions, or Fractions of Fractiont, are | 
ſuch as conſiſt of more than one Numerator and one 
: Denominator, as + of T of u_ and are always con- | 
© nectcd by the Word Of. 


Reduction of Fradt ions. 


I. To reduce Fraftions to their leaſt Terms. 


” Rule 1. If both Numerators and eee 
are even Numbers, divide each by 2 as long as you 
can, till an odd Quotient ariſeth, and then have 
tecourſe to the 4th Rule, which is General. 

* Thus, this Fraction +34 will by Biſſection be 


> ö 


Eile 2. If both end in Cyphers, cut off an equal 
Number of them from both, and then proceed by 
the other Rules, 

» 


Thus, 2222 will become . 


* . 


3. If both Numerator and Denominator end in 


Thus, 5) 355 (= 5, and 5) 24 (=24. 
4. When by none of the former Rules you can 
reduce them wholly, try this Method, which is 
General; that is, find the greateſt Number that will 


* Remainder ; and then dividing both Parts of the 
* Fraction by that Number, take the Quorients for a 
new Fraction, which ſhall be of the ſame Value 
and in its leaſt Terms, 

Ihe Greateſt Common Diviſor to any two Num- 
bers is thus found: | 

Divide the Greater by the Leſſer, and then di- 
vide the laſt Diviſor by rhe Remainder, and ſo con- 


Diviſor for the Greateſt Common Meaſure ſought. 
It after all Trials ſtill there remains Unity, then 
# the Fraction cannot be reduced farther. 
Thus, in reducing +2 into its leaſt Terms, twill 


2 — — — 
91) 117 (1 
91 
26 (91 (3 
78 . 
13) 26 (2 
26 
00 


But this Rule may alſo be very much abridg d by 
this Method, viz. When you find any Remainder to be 
more than half the lat Diviſor, ſubſtract it from the 
Diviſor, and divide that Diviſor by the new Remain- 
der found by ſuch Subſtraction: As ſuppoſe you 
were to find the Greateſt Common Diviſor in this 
Fraction 555. 


744) 899 (i 
744 


155) 744 (4 
620 
3 124 
155 
124 
31) 155 6 
155 


Oo 


Which laſt Remainder 124 being more than half 
155, I ſubſtract it from it, and there remains 313 
which dividing 155 without Remainder, I find to 


the Greateſt Common Diviſor to thoſe Wo Num- 
rs, 


II. To find the Value of any Fraction in the known 
Parts of its Integer. 


As ſuppoſe it was requird ro know what is £; 
of a Pound. | 
Multiply (9) the Numerator by (zo) the Num- 


ber of known Parts of the next inferior Denominati- 


on, and divide the Product by (16) the Denomi- 
nator of the given Fraction; the Quotient will be 
115. and the Remainder (4) being multiplied by 
(12) the number of known Parts in the next inferi- 
or Denomination; and dividing the Product (48) 


by (16) as before, the Quotient will be 3 4. So 


chat you find that of a Pound is 11 s. and 3 d. 


20 
9 
— — 


16) 180 (117 


* 


12 


16) 48 (34. 
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former Denominator (12,) Thus , will be an n- 
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III. To reduce a mix d Number (a5 4) into an In- 
proper Fraction the ſame Value. 


Mulriply (4) the Integer Part, by (12) the De- 
nominator of the Fraction ; to the Product (48) 
add the Numerator ; the Sum (59) ſet over the 


proper Fraction of the ſame Value with the mix'd 
Number given; for 12 now divides that Product 
which betore ir help'd ro produce, and therefore 
the Value muſt be the ſame as before. 


IV. To reduce a whole Number into an Improper Fra- 
Gion, , 


1. If no Denominator be aflignd, draw a Line 
under it, and fer Unity beneath that Line, and tis 
done. Thus, if 8 were given to be reduc'd, write 
it n this manner, <. 

2. But if ther be a Denominator (as ſuppole 3) 
given, multiply (:) the given Number by (3) the 
aflign'd Denominator, and ſer the Product over (3) 
and tis done, and ſtands thus, ; for the Number 
8 is multiplied by 3, and then that Product divided 
by 3, which makes it of the ſame Value now as 
before. 


| 


V. To reduce an Improper Fraction into its equiva- 
lent mix d Number, as ſuppoſe T*. 


Divide (59) the Numerator by (12) the Deno- 
minator; the Quotient (4+) will be the mix'd 
Number ſought. 

VI. To reduce a Compound Fraction into a Single one. 


Multiply all the Numerators continually for anew 


Numerator, and all the Denominators for a new | 


Denominaror. 

Thus, + of + of + reduced, will be 2. 
| 
VII. To reduce Fractions of different Denominations 

to others of the ſame Value, having the ſame com- 

mon Denominator. 


. Reduce them always to their leaſt Terms. 

2. Lhen multiply all the Denominators for a com- 
ton Denominator ; and multiply continually the 
Numerator of each Fraction into all rhe Denomi- 
nators except its own, and that will give new Nu- 
merators to on let over the common Denominaror, 

Thus, it it was requir'd to reduce 2, and +, and | 
in one common Denominator : 

I fay, 3 into 7, into 6, produces 126 for a com- 
mon Denominator, 


Then 2 x 7 x 6 = 84, therefore; = . 
And 3 Xx 4 * vù = 72, therefore 7 =. 
Alſo $ x 7 x 3 = 103, therefore 4 = 424. 


Addition in Vulgar Fractions, 


1. If the Fraftions propoſed have equal Denomi- 
nators, only add the Numerators, and fer the Sum 
over the common Denominator, 

Thus, a Tn — A 

2. But if they have not a common Denominator, 
they mot be reduced to others of the ſame Value, 
that have a common Denominator ; then add as in 


FRA 


3. If Compound Fract ions are given to be add 

they muſt firſt be reduced to ſingle ones of thy 0 

Value, and then they will tall under cheſe ws ; 
Rules foregoing. 0 2 
4. When Fractions of different Denominatio 1 
are given to be added, they muſt be reduced 2 
Fractions of rhe ſame Denomination, (gr which 


have rhe ſame common Integer) by the Rule f 0 
reducing Compound Frad᷑t ions. | 1 'E 
Thus, if 5 of a Pound, + of a Shilling, ag : 


of a Penny were propoſed to be added rogers; 
they muſt all be brought into the Denominaticy 9 
Pounds. . | 
Thus, f of a Shilling is 1 of of a 
ene le os F . 0d 
ny is 5 of 5; of ++ of a Pound (which being n. 
duced, is >) then thoſe two Fractions 2 and 
i735 may be added by the ſecond Rule, 


5. To add mix'd Numbers, 


1. Add the Integers in both Numbers together 
then add the Fractional Parts, and if their Syn 
a Proper Fraction, only annex it tothe Sum of tt 
Integers. 

2. But if it be an 1 * Fraction, reduce ; | 
to irs equivalent mix'd Number; and adding tt 
Integral Part to the firſt Sum of the Integer, ( 
the remaining Fractional Part after the Integer, 
and 'ris done. 

Thus, 53 ＋E 45 = 104. 


Sulftration of Vulgar Fractions, 


1. If they have a common Denominator, ſubſtiad 
the leſſer Numerator from the greater, and ſet it 
Remainder over the common Denominator, 
Thus, from g rake , and there remains 4, 
2. If they have not a common Denominam 
they muſt be reduced to Fractions of the ſame V+ 
lue, having a common Denominator ; and then # 
in the 1ſt Rule. 

Thus, 2 — 7 = H. . 

3. To ſubſtract a whole Number trom a mit! 
Number, or one mix d Number from another. 

Reduce the whole or mix'd Numbers to Imp 
per Fractions, then proceed as in the iſt cr 


Rule. 


N. B. This Rule is General; yet there are Fit 
ricular Rules, which in ſome Cales are mt 
Expeditious ; as follows. 


Particular Rules. a 


1. Toſubſtra a whole Number from « ni, (bes 
| KH 

Subſtract the whole Number from the Intep" : on 
Part of the mix'd Number; then to the Ren” me __ 
oor annex the Fractional Part of the mix'd Nut: We the, 

cr, cti 
Thus, 3 from 52, leaves 24. i — 
wo : 1 
2: To ſulſtraft a Fratt ion from 1 er Unit) F ſubf? 

aa and 
Subſtract the Numerator from the Denomia befo 
and place the Remainder over the Denonua = T 


and ris done, 
Thus, + from r, leaves 5. 


the firſt Rule, 


: 2 To 


and place 


r 


FRA 


— 


ſubſtrat a Fraction from any whole Number 
greater than Unity. 


& the Fraction from Unity (by 2d) then 
. I Number given ſubſtract that Unity, 
the remaining Integer before, and rhe 
Fractional Part (firſt found) afrer ir, ſo ſhall that 
mix'd Number be the Remainder ſought. 
Thus, ; from 7, leaves 63. 


3 4. To ſubſtraft a mix'd Number from a whole Number. 


Firſt ſubſtract the Fractional Part from My 
er 


| borrowed from rhe whole Number given, and 
don the Remainder ; then adding the Integer 


© borrowed, to the Integers of the mix'd Number, 
ſubſtract the ſaid Sum from the whole Number, 
and ro the Remainder annex the Fractional Part 


4 fr found, and tis done. 


Thus, 3+ from 9, leaves 51. 
5. To ſubſtratt a Fraction from a mix d Number. 
1. If the Fraction given, be leſs than the Fracti- 


S onal Part of the mix'd Number, only ſubſtract the 
E Fraction from the Fractional Part, and annex the 


Remainders to the Integer- part of the Mix'd, and 


Thus, - from 64, leaves 66. | 
2. Bur when the Fraction given 1s greater rhan 


EZ the Fractional Part of the mix d Number; 


— 
[=] * 
- 
>> — 
r . . 
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natol, 


: ſubſtract the Sum 


and to the Remainders annex the Fractional Part 
before reſerved, and 'tis done. 


Subſtract the Fraction from Unity, and add the 


þ Remainder to the Fractional Parr of the mix'd Num- 


ber; then leſſening the Integral Part of the mix'd 
Number by Unity, annex the Fractional Part (laſt 
found) to it: 

Thus, trom 63, leaves 55. 


CASE I. 


6. To ſubſtract one mix d Number from another. 


When the Integral Part, and Fractional Part of 
the mix d Number to be ſubſtracted, are both leſſer 
than the Integers and Fractional Parts of the other 
mix d Numbers; only ſubſtract the leſſer Integer 
from the greater, and the leſſer Fraction from the 
greater, and to the Remainder of the Integers an- 
nex the Remainder of the Fraction, and tis done. 
Thus, 2:2 from 5-2, leaves 372, or 3, 


CASE it 


When the Fractional Part of the Mix'd Number 
to be ſubſtracted) is greater than the Fractional 
Part of the other Mix d Number: ä 

Firſt, Subſtract the greater Fraction from Unity, 
and add the Remainder to the Fractional Part of 


3 the other Mix'd Number ; which Sum, as the Fra- 


Gong] Parr of the Remainder ſought, is ro be 
ept. 


Then add Unity to the lefſer Integral Part, and 


from che greater Integral Part, 


Thus, 24 from 72, reſts 422. 


Multiplication of Vulgar Fact ions. 


1. When the Fractions propoſed are both ſingle | 
ractions, only multiply the Numerators one by | 


| 


—— 


another for a new Numerator, and the Denomina- 


tors for a new Denominator. 

Thus, + into 3, produces 3. 

2. If one be a Mid or Whole Number, it muſt 
be reduced to an Improper Fraction, and then pro- 
ceed as in the laſt Rule. 

Thus, + into 53, gives ; and ; into == = . 


N. B. In Multiplication of Fra ions the Product 
is leſs in Value than either Multiplicand or 
Multiplicator; becauſe in all Multiplications, 
As Unity : Is to the Multiplicator: : So is the 
Multiplicand: To theProduct; or, As Unity: Is 
to either Factor : : So is the other Factor: To 
the Product. But Unity is bigger than either 
Factor (if the Fractions are proper) and there- 


fore either of them muſt be greater than the 
Product. 


Thus in Whole Numbers, if 5 be multiplied by 
% wil be, A8t 24 it $:gogz ont: :: 
5 : 40. Wherefore in Fractions allo, As 1:4 :: 
: NK; or, As 1: 1 :: be tf 

Bur 1 is greater than either + or £ : Wherefore 
either of them muſt be bigger than 3. 


Diviſion in FraGions. 


1. When the Fractions propoſed are both ſingle, 
multiply the Denominator of the Diviſor by rhe 
Numerator of the Dividend; the Product is the 
Numerator of the Quote. | 

Then multiply the Numerator of the Diviſor, 
by the Denominator of the Dividend ; the Product 
is the Denominator of the Quorienr. 

Thus, 7 > (. 
2. If either Dividend, Diviſor, or both, be 
Whole or Mix d Numbers, reduce them to Improper 
Fractions; and if they be Compound Fractions, re- 


duce them to Simple ones, and proceed as in the 
firſt Rule. 


N. B. That in Diviſion of Fratt ions, the Quo- 
tient is always greater than the Dividend; be- 
cauſe in all Diviſion, As the Diviſor: Is to U. 
ty :: So is the Dividend : To the Quotient; 

as if 3 divide 12, twill be, As 3: 1:: 12: 4. 
Now 3 is greater than 1, wherefore 12 muſt 
be bigger than 4: Bur in Fractions, As : :: 


+ : 39.3 where} is leſs than 1; wherefore + 
muſt alſo be leſs than 22, 


FRACTURA Offs, the breaking of a Bone, is a 
Solution of the Continuum in the hard or bony parts 
of the Body. X | | 

FRENULUM, is a membranous Ligament un- 
der the Tongue, which being exrendeded roo far ro- 
wards the Tip of the Tongue, hinders Children in 
ſucking, whence they are ſaid ro be Tongue-ty'd. 

ER ANUM, is that Ligament whereby the Pre- 
puce is tied to the lower part of the Glans of the 
Penis. 1 i | 
FRAISES, in Forrification, are pointed Stakes fix- 
ed in Bulwarks made of Earth, on rhe one fide of 
the Rampart a little below the Paraper. Theſe Stakes 
being from 7 ro 8 Foot long, are driven in almoſt 


half way into the Earth, and preſent their Points 


ſomewhar ſloping toward the Field. They ſerve to 
prevent Scalades and Deſertion. 


FRAME, is the Our-work of a Clock or Watch, 
conſiſting of the Plates and Pillars, and which con- 
tains in it the Wheels and the reſt of the Work. 
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FRANCHISE, in Law, is taken to be a Privi- 
lege or Exemption from ordinary Juriſdiction, and 
ſomerimes an Immunity from Tribute: It is either 
Perſonal or Real; that is, belonging to a Perſon im- 
mediately, or elle by means of this or that Place, or 
Court of Immunity, whereof he is either Chief, or 
a Member, 

FRANCHISE Ryyal, is where the King granteth 
to one and his Heirs, that they ſhall be quit of Toll. 

FRANK-ALMOIN, in Law, fignifies a Tenure 
or Title of Lands or Tenements beftow'd upon God; 
that is, given to ſuch People as beſtow themſelves 
to the Service of God, for pure and perpetual Alms. 

FRANK-BANK : Se Free-Bench. 

FRANK CHasSE, is a Liberty of Free- Chaſe, 
whereby all Men (having Ground within that com- 
paſs) are prohibited to cut down Wood, &c. with- 
out the View of the Foreſter, tho' it be in his own 
Demeſnes. 

FRANK-FEE, in Law, is that which is in the 
Hands of the King or Lord of the Mannor, being an- 
cient Demeſne of the Crown ; whereas that which 
is in the Hands of the Tenant, is ancient Demeſne 
only. 

FRANK-FORM, is a Land or Tenement, where- 
in the Nature of the Fee is changed by Feoffment 
out of Knighr's-Service for ſeveral Yearly Services; 
and whence neither Homage, Worſhip, Marriage, 
nor Reliet may be demanded, nor any other Ser- 
vice not contain'd in the Feoffment. 

FRANK-FOLD, is where a Lord hath benefit 
of Folding his Sheep within his Mannor for the Ma- 
nuring of his Land. 

FRANK-LAW, is taken for the Free Enjoyment 


of all rhoſe Privileges which rhe Law permits ro a | 


Man not found guilty of any heinous Offence. And 
he that loſeth his Frank-Law, is ſaid to fall into theſe 
Inconveniences : 

Firſt, That he may never be impannelled upon a- 
ny Jury or Aſſize, or otherwiſe uſed in teſtifying any 
Truth. 

Secondly, If he have any thing to do in the King's 
Court, he muſt not approach thither in Perſon, but 
appoint his Attorney. 

Thirdly, His Lands, and Goods, and Chattels 
muſt be ſeized into the King's Hands; and his Lands 
muſt be eſtreated, his Trees rooted up, and his Bo- 
dy committed to Priſon. 

FRANK-MARRIAGE, is a Tenure in Land Spe- 
cial, whereby a Man hath Land with a Woman to 


— 


Service, but Fealty to the Donor. 

FRANK-PLEDGE, in Law, a certain Pledge 
or Surery for Free- men. | 

FRANK-TENEMENT : See Free-hold. 

FREE; the Seamen ſay, The Pump frees the Ship, 
when it throws out more Water than leaks into her; 
but on the contrary; when it cannot throw our the 
Water as faſt as it leaks in, they ſay, The Pump 
cannot free her: Alſo bailing or lading out Water 
our of a Boar, is called, Freeing the Boat, 

FREE-BENCH, Frank-Bank, in Law, ſignifies 
that Eſtate in Copy-hold Lands that the Wife, be- 
ing eſpouſed a Virgin, hath after the Deceaſe of her 
Husband, for her Dower. | 

FREE-HOLD, or Frank-Tenement, 1s that Land 
or Tenement which a Man holdeſt in Fee, Fee tail, 
or at the leaſt for Term of Life; and tis either Free- 
hold in Deed, or Free-hold in Law. 

Free- ho d in Deed, is the Real Poſſeſſion of Lands 
or Tenemenr in Fee, Fee: tail, or for Life. 

Free- hold in Law, is the Right that a Man hath 


FREESE, a Term in Architecture: Fc. f 
FREEZING : The Cartefians explicate F.. 
by the Receſs, or going ont of the Etheri;] Ya 
from the Pores of the Water or other Liquor * 
being once done, the finer Parts ate too ſal . 
flexible to keep the long, ſlender, and Ee! like Bu 
ricles of Water fluent, or in the form of a Ligu,e 

Bur the Corpuſcularians aſcribe the —— 1 
Water more probably, to the Ingreſs of Multi 
of cold or frigorifick Particles, as they call 
which entring the Liquor in Swarms, and difper, 
themſelves every way thro' it, do crowd in 1 
Pores of the Water, and hinder the wonted Ao; 
tion of its Parts, and wedge it up as it were m0 
hard or conſiſtent Body of Toa: 

Freezing Mixture, is what is mix d together in 
der to freeze other Bodies. Mr. Boyle in his Hite, ; 
of Cold ſhews, That not only all ſorts of Salts _ 
ther Alkazalite or Acid, but even Arden Goin 
ſn.h as that of Wine; alſo Sugar and Sacchi i 
turni, mix d with Snow, are capable of freezi : 
ther Bodies ; andthe ſame Effect was allo very en, 
nently produced by the Mixture of Oil of I 
or Spirit of Nitre with Snow, Cc. | 

Thar Ice is ſpecifically lighter than the Water gy 


of which it is by freezing made, is certain ba | 


_— in it; and that this Levity of Ice proceey 
from theſe numerous Bubbles, which are produce 
in it by its Congelation, is equally plain; but ky 
thoſe Bubbles come to be generated in freezing, and 
what Subſtance they contain in them (if they aten 
quite empty) is an Enquiry of great Importance, ry 
perhaps if diſcovered may help us much to 1; 
ſtand the Nature of Cold. 

Mr. Hobbs aſſerts, That they are occaſioned by the 
common Air, which intrudes into Water in its Co 
agulation, and ſo expands it. | 

Bur Firſt, No ſuch Ingreſs of Air into Watet ay 
pears in its Coagulation z and that it doth not gr 
into frozen Oil is plain, becauſe that Body is cc 
denſed by being frozen, 

Secondly, Mr. Boyle ſhews by undoubred Exper: 
ments, Thar Water frozen in Glaſſes ſealed herme- 
tically, and in Braſs Bodies or Veſſels cloſely tort, 
hath yet been turn d into Ice abounding with thee 
Bubbles. | 

Thirdly, He proves alſo by Experiment, That 
Water kept a while in the Exhauſted Receive, til 
all irs Bubbles were emerged and gone, being after 
rerwards turn d into Ice by a freezing Mixture, tit 
Ice had ſcarce any Bubbles at all in ir. Whence 
plain theſe Bubbles are filled with ſome Mare! 


| which is within the Water, if they are filled with 


ny thing: But he proves alſo by plain Experiment, 
that they have none, or at leaſt exceeding little n 
Elaſtick Air contain'd in them. See Vol. Il. 
FREEZLAND-HORSE, the ſame with Chev 
de Freeze, 5 | 
FRESCO, in Architecture, to Paint in Fre, 
a ſort of Painting which is made upon the Plailtt!y 
of an Edifice before it be dry. 7 
FRESH-DESEISIN, in Law, ſignifies ſuch a0); 
ſeiſin, as a Man may ſeek to defeat of himſelf, 4 
by his own Power, without the help of the Ring d 
Judges. 3 
FRESH. FINE, is that which is levied win 
a Year paſt, Fog 
FRESH-FORCE, is a Force done within = 
Days: For if a Man be diſſeiſed of any Lan A 
Tenements within any City or Boroughs, c , 
ced from them after the Death of his Ancelm | 
whom he is Heir, or after the Death of his Ten 


to ſuch Lands or Tenements before his Entry or for Liſe, or in Taile, he may within forty Days 15 


Seilure. 
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. ; ill or ce 
zg _ SEED „ g tf Oo NTY Thus Marygolds Peta'a habent Frontata, 
= 0 FRESH SHOT in the Sea Phraſe, — 2 Bur Floſs Solu, cuſpidata. 
We _ iver i a, fo that 
5 5 * 33 ew I Mouth | FRONTIS Or, or Coronale, is a Bone of the Cra- 
br, 7 . which ſometimes by accident is by n:um, in form almoſt round; it joyns the Bones of 
* I 0 Deſcent of Land- Waters on a ſudden ; and as the Sinciput and Temples, by rhe Coronal Surure, 
> I rag more or leſs, they call ir a great or ſmall and the Bones of the upper Jaw by the Sutura Tranſ- 
Ute mh, 81 6 g verſals, and the Os Sphenoides by the Sutura Sph.c- 
en, 4 K Ari. sUrr. in Common-Law, is ſuch a pre- | noidalu. It forms the upper part of the Orbit, and 
ling ſent and earneſt Purſuir of an Offender, as never | it has four Apophyſes, which are at the tour ny 
in . ſeth from the time of the Offence committed or | of the two Orbits. It has two Holes above the r. 
* I Covered until he be apprehended : And the Ef- bits, through which paſs the Vein, Artery, and tome 
the fect of this in the Purſuit of a Felon is, that the Par- | T wigs of the firſt Branch of the fifth pair of Ner\ CS, 
_ urſuing ſhall have his Goods again; whereas 0- | It has alſo one in each Orbit, a little above che Os 
LE F «4 viſe they are the King's. | Planum, through which a T wig of the Oprhaimick 
Wy * FRETT a Bearing in Heraldry of this Figure. | Branch of the fifth pair of Nerves paſſes to the Nole, 
be. : Diamond, a Frett Topaz : The | it is the Orbiter Internns, It has two S above 
"ty Coat Armour formerly of Henry | the Eye-brows, between its two Tables; they are 
by Lord Maltrevers, and now quar- | lined with a thin Membrane in which there are {eve- 
0 tered by the Duke of Norfolk. ral Blood- Veſſels and Glands, which ſeparate a 
Th Here is but one Frett, but ſame- | Mucous Seroſity, which falls into the Noſtrils. The 
in, times the Frett is of eight pieces , | Infi.'e of this Bone has ſeveral Incqualitics, made by 
and then tis ſpecified to be ſo ; bur | the Veſſels of the Dura Mater. It has two large 
- if it conſiſt of more, tis called | Dimples, made by the anterior Lobes of the Brain. 
1 : Frette. Above the Criſta Galli it has a ſmall blind Hole, 
cc 4 FRIABLE, a Word uſed in reference to ſuch Bo- into which the End of the Sinus Longitudinalis 
el dies as will cafily on rubbing break, crumble, or is inſerted. From this Hole it has a pretty large Spine 
ow divide into ſmall parts. which runs up along its Middle; inſtead of this 
nd EF FRIGID Zones : See Jones. Spine there is ſometimes a Sinus, in which lies the 
* * FRIGORIFICK Particles, are ſmall Particles of Sinus Longitudinals, which ought to be obſerved 
0 Matter, actually and eſſentially Cold, which entring | carefully by Surgeons in Wounds of this place, This 
- and penetrating other Bodies, do (according to the | Bone is thicker than the Sincipur Bones, bur rhinne- 
Opinion of Gaſſendus and others) produce in them | than the Os Oceipitmn: In Children it is always di- 
> that Quality which we call Cold: See Cold. vided into its Middle by a true Surure. 
0 


FRISE, or Feeſe, in Architecture, is that round | FRONTON, is a Part or Member in Archite— 


e 


part of the Entablature which is between the Archi- 
trave and Cornice, This the French call the Gorgerin 
or Collier. 

FRODMORTEL, or rather Freemortoll, in Law, 
is an Immunity or Freedom granted for Murder or 
Man-ſlaughter. Cowel, | 

FROENULUM, or Frenum penis, is a Mem- 
* brane which ties the Preputium to the Glands of the 
Penn. 


P 
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> FRONT, in Perſpective, is the Orthographical 
> Projection of an Object upon a Parallel Plane. 

> FRONT, in Fortification, is what the French 
tall Tenaille de Place, and the Face of a Place, It is 
that which is comprehended between the Points of 
any two neighbouring Baſtions, viz, the Courtine, 
the two Flanks which are raiſed upon the Courtine, 
and the two Faces of the Baſtions which look to- 
> wards one another. 

FRONT. LINE, in Perſpective: Sec Line of the 
Front. 

FRONTALE, or HFontlet, is an external Medi- 
Cine, frequently applied to the Forehead for a Pain 


cture, which ſerves to compole an Ornament raiſed 
over Doors, Croſs-works, Nitches, Fc. ſomerimes 
making a Triangle, and ſometimes part of a Circle. 
Ir is alſo called Faſtigium by Vitruvius, and Ped:ſ- 
ment by the French, 

FROZEN Zones : See Fones, 

FRUCTIFEROLU)S, is that which produces Fruit; 
and is a Word uſed by my Lord Bacon and others, 
for ſuch Experiments in Natural Philoſophy, which 
are advantageous to the Experimenter in Point of 
Gain or Profit. | 

FRUMENTA and Frumentaceous Plants, are by 
the Botaniſts freckon'd all ſuch as have their Culm 
(or Stalk) poinred, and their Leaves like Reeds ; 
and which bear rheir Seed ( which is fir ro make 
Bread, or be ground inro Flower) in Ears, like com- 
mon Corn ; for they reckon two kinds of Fruges, 
Frumenta and Legumina: See Gramineous and Cul— 
miferous Herbs, 

FRUSTRUM, in Mathemaricks, ſignifies a Piece 
cur off, or ſeparated from any Body ; as the Fru- 
ſtrum of a Pyramid or Cone, is a part or piece 


or Heat in the Head: It is made for the moſt part of | thereof cui off ( uſually ) by a Plane parallel ro rhe | 


ing Herbs, Flowers, Seeds, Meal moiſtned with Vines | Baſe. | 
1 gar of Roſes. Blanchard, All Round and Square Timber that is tapering | 
Dy * FRONTAL, is a Muſcle which ariſes thin, may be conceiv'd as the Fruſtrum of a Cone or a Py- 
and | broad, and fleſhy from the upper part of the Os | ramid. To find which, rake the following Theo- | 
Of Front, near the Sutura Coronals, and deſcending by rem, which in the main is Mr. Oughtred's, who at 
| | the Poſterior and Forepart of the Temporalis, meets Pag. 99. of his admirable Clavis, gives this and two il 
thin = with its Partner near their Inſerrions to the Skin of | others for the ſame purpoſe. 
+ the Eye-brows ; theſe draw up and wrinkle the 
orty Skin of the Forehead. Given 
5 Of > FRONTATUM, is a Term uſed by Mr. Ray, | B, rhe Side of the grea- lf 
fats and other Botaniſts, ro expreſs that the Leaf of a | ter Baſe, Tho' below I ſuppoſe B 
1 Flower (Petalum) grows broader and broader, and b, the leſſer Baſe's Side, and b to repreſent the | 
jan. A laſt perhaps is terminated by a Right Line; and! A, the Height of the Areas of the rwo Baſes | ih 
fret ils uſed in oppoſition to Cſpidatum, which expreſſes Fruſtrum, ; | 
0 N that the Leaves of a Flo wet end in a Point. 4 2 Whole | | 
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Firſt, To finda, ſay, ASB—b:b:: A: B 


Now BH = 3 times the whole Pyramid, 


becauſe any Priſm is 3 times a Pyramid of the ſame 
Baſe and Height with it, by 7 e 10 Euclid, and 
ba—= 3 times the upper Pyramid. Wherefore 
rk. equal to the Fruſtrum of the Pyramid 


required; which Theorem in Words is this: 


or 


Multiply the lower Baſe by the whole Height, and 
from the Product ſubtract the upper Baſe multi- 
ply'd by the Height of the Top-piece wanting ; and 
then one third of the Remainder ſhall give the 
Fruſtrum. 


And the ſame way you may proceed for the Fru- 
ſtrum of a Cone; only twill be more difficult to 
find the Circular Baſes. | 

FUGA Vacui; it is a Notion of the Peripateticks, 
and ſome other Ancient Philoſophers, that there is 
an Abhorrence in Nature of a Vacuum; and this in 
Latin they call Fug Vacui, or Nature's endeavour 
to avoid a Vacuum. 

FUGILE, an Impoſthume in the Ears. Blan- 
chard. 

FUGITIVES Goods, are the proper Goods of him 
that flieth upon Felony, which after the Flight law- 
fully found, do belong to the King or Lord of the 
Mannor. 

FEUGUE, in Muſick, is ſome Point conſiſting of 
4, 5, 6, or any other number of Notes begun by 
{ome one ſingle Part, and then ſeconded by a third, 
fourth, fifth and ſixth part (if the Compoſition con- 
ſiſts of ſomany) repeating the ſame or ſuchlike Notes, 
ſo that the ſeveral parts follow, or come in one after 
another in the ſame manner, the leading parts ftill 
flying before thoſe that follow. 

FU GUE- DOUBLE, is when two or more diffe- 
rent Points move together in a Fugue, and are al- 
ternately interchanged by the ſeveral parts. 

FULIGINOUS Vapours, according to ſome, are 
thick, impure, and ſooty Vapours. 

FULMINATING Powder : See Auram Fulmi- 
nans, and Pulvs Fulminans. 

FULMINATION, the ſame with Detonation; 
which ſee, 

FUMIGATIO Chymica, is an Eroſion of Metal by 
Smoak or Vapour. 

FUMIGATION, is making one Body receive the 
Smoak of another, in order to impregnate it with 
the more Volatile Parts of the Body burnt. 


FUNCTION, (the ſame that Action) is, in re» 


5 


ference to any Operation of the Organic 
an Animal Body, an effective Mon ar ng: of 
the Part by the proper Aptitude, or Fitneſs of f in 
Part for the Ules the Author of Nature deſigned a 
FUNDUS Plante, the Botaniſts call that the By 
rom of a Plant where the Stalk and Roor juſt * 
and joyn. "et 
FUNGUS, is a ſoft ſpungy Fleſh which 1 
upon Wounds Ws 
FUNICULAR Hypotheſis, was advanced þ 
Franciſcus Linus, againſt the Notion of the $ * 
and Weight of the Air; and he ſuppoſes, Tha — 
Suſpenſion of the Mercury in the Torricilian Exe. 
ment, is not cauſed by the Weight of the Ae 
ſphere preſſing on the Mercury in the Baſin, by; 1 
a kind of Funiculus of ſome very fine and thin 90 
ſtance; which being exceedingly rarified by a fo; 
ble Diſtenſion, is continually contracting it ſeif u ; 
or becoming more diſtended according to the dif. 
rent 'Temperament of the external Air, and by thi 
means occaſions the riſing and falling of the Quick. 
flver in the Barometer. | 
Bur tis ſtrange that this little Rope or String at 
the Top ſhould be able to ſuſtain all the Mercury 
requiſite to form a Column of 30 Inches in length, 
and that as part will run out of the Tube whey 
there is more Mercury in it, ſo none at all ſhou4 


run out after it is come to its due length: Since Mer. 


cury is a Fluid Body, how comes the Funiculu u 
turn it into a ſolid one? And by its little Strings bold 
it ſo altogether, that none can run our ? 
FUNICULDS, Inteſtinum, Laqueus, or Dufu 
Umbilicalis, the Navel-ſtring, is a Membranous 
Channel or Conduit in the Fætus, which reaches 
from the Navel to the Placenta in the Womb; it 
contains two Arreries, one Vein, and the Urinary 
Paſſage in the Ferus, ſaith Blanchard. Indeed the 
Umbilical Veſſels between the Navel and the Pls 
centa are wrapt up in a Production of the Chorin 
and the Amnion, which is generally about a Foot and 
an half long, that the Motion of the Fxtus may not 
pull the Placenta from the Womb: The Uſe of this 
Navel-ſtring is to carry the Mothers Blood by the 
Veins to the Fztus, for irs Nouriſhment ; ard that 
which is unfit for this Purpoſe, is carried back by 
the Arteries to the Placenta, while the Frtus is fil 
ſupplied with more from the Vein; fo that there b 
a continual Circulation of Blood between the Mo 
ther and the Frtus. 
FURCALE O,, rhe fame with Farculs. 
FURCELLA, the ſame with Frrcula. 


FURCHE, ſo the Heralds call 
the Form of this kind of Croſs in a 
Coat of Arms. 


FURCULA Superior, is the upper Bone of the 
Sternum or Breaſt-bone ; others call it Fug 
Blanchard. 

FURFURATION, or Furfures, is when Dit: 
driff falls from the Head in Combing ; it comes for 
the moſt part from rhar Skin which is uuder 
Hair ; alſo 
chard. 

FURFURES, the Scales chat fall from the Head, 
and ſometimes from the Skin of the other parts“ 
the Body, occaſion'd by the Separation of the Cu 
cula or Scarf-skin from the Cutu, or true WW 
Blanchard, 


from the Beard and Eye-brows. Blau. 


FURLE, | 
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E, the Sea Word for wrapping up and 
A 5 8 Sail cloſe to the Yard, which is done 
frit by haling up the Braces, and then wrapping che 
Sail cloſe together, and ſo binding ir faſt to the Yard 
with the Caskets, and Furling-lines. This was 
formerly written Farthel, becauſe the Sail is thus 
made up in a Bundle or Farthel; bur tis now every 
where corrupted into the Word Furle. 

FURLING-LINES, are ſmall Lines made faſt 
to the Top-ſails, Top-gallant- ſails, and to the Miſen- 
yard-Arms, to furle up thoſe Sails. Indeed the Miſ- 
{en hath bur one Furling- Line, but all the reſt have 
two, one at each end. 

FURNACE, the Chymiſts have ſeveral forts of 
Furnaces, as the Reæverberatory; which ſee under 
that Word: A Wind Furnace, or Furnace for Fuſions, 
which is ſo called, becauſe rhe Wind comes forci- 
bly ro blow the Coals, in order to Melt or Fuſe the 
Matter in the Crucible or Coppel. This Furnace for 
Fuſions, is in form juſt like the Reverberatory, only 
leſs, and there is no need of laying the two Croſs 
Bars there mention d. They frequently alſo uſe 
Moveable Furnaces, whoſe make is like that of the 
Reverberarory, and they are made of a Paſte con- 
ſiſting of three parts of Powders of broken Pots, and 
two parts of Clay well temper d together with Wa- | 
rer, 

Lemery gives the following Figure of a ſmall 
moveable Furnace for Fſions. 


e The Chimney, 


d The Dome, conſiſting of 
two pieces. 


Three Regiſters or Holes, 
to let in the Air to come to 
the Fire. 


FURNITURE f Dial, are ſuch Lines as are 
drawn thereon for Ornament; as the Paralels of De- 
clination, Length of the Day, Azimuths, Points of the 
Compaſs, Babyloniſh and Fewiſh Hours, &c. 

FURRING of a Ship, is laying on double Planks 
on her Sides; this is done after the Ship is built, and 
is by the Sailors called Plank upon Plank: But there 
is another way of Furring which is more properly 
ſo called; and that is, when a Ship's Planks are 
ripped, and new Timbers are put on the former 
Timbers, and on them other Planks ; which is done 
ſometimes to make a Ship bear her Sails the bettet. 

FURRS, in Heraldry, are uſed in the Doublings 
of the Mantles pertaining to a Coar of Arms, and 
ſometimes to the Coat it ſelf: They are uſually of 
two Colours; as Ermins and Ermines, which are 

lack and white: Erminos and Pean, which are 
black and yellow : Vairy, which is white and blue: 
Verry, which is yellow and red, or the like colours. 

FURUNCULUS, a Boy!, is an acute Swelling 
3s dig as a Pigeons Egg, attended with an Inflamati- 
and Pain, eſpecially when it begins to corrupt and 
putrifie ; when it is open d, and the Matter let out, 
part of the Fleſh undernearh is turned into Corrup- 


don ot a whitiſh and reddiſh colour, which ſome 


call the Ventricle of the Furunculus ; there is no dan- 
ger in it, tho' you apply no Remedy to it ; for it 
ripens of it ſelf, and burſts ; but the Pain makes it 
more eligible to apply as Remedy, becauſe thar frees 
the Patient ſooner from his Trouble. Blanchard, 

FUSAROLE, is a ſmall round Member in Ar- 
chitecture, cut in torm of a Collar, with ſome what 
long Beads under the Echinus, or Quarter Round 
of Pillars of the Doric, Tonick,, and Compoſite Or- 
ders. 

FUSE or Fuſe! of a Bomb, or Granado-ſhell, is 
that which makes the whole Powder, or Compo- 
ſition in the Shell take Fire, to do the deſigned Exe- 
cution ; tis uſually a Wooden Pipe or Tap filled 
with W1ld-fire, or ſome ſuch Compoſition, and is 
deſign d to burn ſo long, and no longer, as is the 
Time of the Motion of the Bomb from the Mouth 
of the Mortar to the Place where it is to fall; which 
Time Mr. Anderſon makes to be abour 27 Seconds ; 
ſo that the Fuſe muſt be contrived either from the 
Nature of the Wild- fire, or the length of the Pipe 
which contains ir, to burn juſt that Time. 

FUSIL, in Heraldry is a Rhomboidical Figure, 
more {lender then a Lozenge. Thus, 


And ſometimes thus; 


The latter of which ſeems to be the true Figure, 
for the Fuſil was anciently a kind of Spindle uſed in 
Spinning. : 

The Word Fuſil alſo ſignifies a Fire-lock ; whence 
comes our Word Fuſileers, i. e. Soldiers carrying 
only Fire- Arms, and without Pikes. 

FUSILIERS, are (in an Army) the ſame with 
Muſqueteers, and are ſo called from the Word 
Fufil, which ſignifies ſomerimes a Musker, 

FUSILLY, in Blazon, is when the Field of an 
Eſcutcheon is divided throughout into Fl, as 

thus : 

He beareth Fyſil Sable and Er- 


The like is to be underſtood of 


Lozengy, or Fretty, reſpect bein 
had ro the Figure. i : 


a FUSION, in Chymiſtry, is the ſame as Mele- 
ing; lo chat their Furnace for melting of Metals is 
called the Furnace for Fuſſons. The Cauſe of Fuſion, 
or the Reaſon of melting Metals, Sc. is this, Thar 
by the Force of the Heat or Fire, the Coheſion of 
rhe Parts is diſſolved, and the Matalline Particles 
being disjoined, and having a Figure proper to ſlide 
1 _ 1 5 are moved with a moſt 
rapid Motion, and fo put on rh 3 
rance of a Fluid. : 1 
FUSY, is that Part of a Watch about which the 
Chain or String is wrapped, and is that which the 
Pine 8 being in Form commonly taper, 
n larger Works going with Weights it is Cylindri- 
cal, and is called the Barrel. PET TEIN" 
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to ſecure other Places from the Shot of the Ene- 


FUS 


— 


FUT 


To find what Number of Turns the Fuß will have, 
uſe this Proportion: 


As the Beats of the Ballance in one Turn of the 
Great-Wheel or Fuſy, (ſuppoſe 26928) : Is to the 
Beats of the Ballance in one Hour (20196) : ©: So 


the Continuance of the Watches going in Hours 


- - „ 
(luppote 16) : To the Number of the Turns of the 


Fuſy (12) 
That is, 26928 : $0196-52-26 > a6 

FUTTO CS, are the Compaſſing Tint; | 

a Ship ; which make her Breadth; thoſe bet 0 

next the Keel are called her Ground-Futtochs ws 

other the Upper-Futtocks. 3 tis 


G AL 


ABEL, according to ſome of our Ancient 
Records, Statutes, Charters, c. ſignifies a 
Rent, Cuſtom, or Duty yielded or done to 
the King, or any other Lord, not by Contract or 
Bargain, but impoſed by the Will of the Lord. Both 
the Word and Thing it ſelf is grown quite our of 
Faſhion in England, where no Dury can be impoſed 
upon the Sudject but by Act of Parliament; bur in 
France it is ſtill practiced, where it ſignifies an Ex- 
ciſe upon Salt, and is a very heavy one, 
GABIONS, a Term in Fortification, ſignify ing 
Baskets made of Ofier-T wigs, equally wide at the 
Top and Bottom, about four Foot in Diameter, 
Fs from five to fix high; which being filled with 
Earth, are ſometimes uſed as Merlons for the Bar- 
teries, and ſometimes as a Parapet for the Lines of 
Approach, when it is requiſite to carry on the At- 
racks through a Stony or Rocky Ground, and ro 
advance them with extraordinary Vigour, They 
ſerve alſo to make Lodgments in ſome Poſts, and 


mies, who nevertheleſs endeavour to ſer the Gabi- | 
ons on Fire with Pirch'd Faggots, to render them 
uſeleſs. | 

GAGE, when one Ship is ro Windward of ano- 
ther, ſhe is ſaid to have the Weather-gage of her: 
The Scamen call alſo trying how much Water a 
Ship draws Gazing, or rather Gauging of her; and 
itis thus done; They drive a Nail into a Pike near 
the End, and then pur down this Pike by the Rud- 
der till the Nail ketch hold under it, for then as 
many Feet as the Pike is under Water, is the Ship's 
Gage, or the Depth of Water ſhe draws. 

GAGE, in Common Law, fignifies a Pawn or 
Surety: See mere in Mage. 

GAGE- POINT: See Guge- Point. 

GALAXY, or Via Lactea: See Mi'k y-Way. 

GALE, the Sea Word for the blowing of the 
Wind at Sea : When the Wind blows not ſo hard 
but that a Ship can carry her Top-ſails a Trip, 
that is, hoiſed up to the higheſt) then they ſay it 
is a Loom Gale; when it blows very ſtrong, they 
ſay it is a ſtiff, or ſtrong, or at leaſt, a freſh Gale; 
bur when it blows ſo hard and violently that a Ship 
cannot bear any Sail, they ſay it blows a Storm. 
When two Ships are near one another at Sea, and 
there being but little Wind blowing, one of them 
finds more of it than the other, they jay that the 
Ship Geles away from the other. 

GALEA, is a Pain in the whole Head, lo called 
from the Likencfs of rhe Place, becauſe it takes in, 


Or ene mates he whole Head like an Helmet; in 
Latiiin G 2 -ychbard, | 
0 © uied when the Head of the 
F,. h Part of the Membrane called 
into the World; they ſay then 
glanchard. 


] 


GAN 


 GALENICK-MEDICINE, is that | 
is built upon the Principles of Galen, EG 
they are Galeniſts who embrace the Foundation * 
that Art, which are fetched from Galen and his pd 
ciples ; though tis now frequently Oppoled to 8 
Chymical Method of Practice, which, they { 
much ſhorter. Blanchard, I EINY 

GALL : See Bile. 

RE owe. the ſame with Folic, 

GALLACTOPHORI, are DAA which Carry 
Milk, and convey the Chyle (as ſome Modern 4. 
thors have fancied) a ſtrait way from the Guts 9 
the Glandules of the Breaſts ; yet the Arteries a 
more properly ſo called, becauſe they carry the 
Chyle along with the Blood to the Breaſts, heren 
the Milk is ſeparated and reſerved for the Ul: d 
the Fatus. 

GALLERY, ina Ship, is that Beautiful Frans 
which is made upon the Stern withour-board, int 
which there is a Paſſage out of the Captain Cab- 
bin, which is called the Great Cabbin; and theſ: 
Galleries are indeed rather for Stately Shew, ard 
the Captain's Pleaſure, than any other Benefit; fer 
in Ships of War all open Galleries of this kind are 
ro be avoided, in regard of the Facility of an Eue- 
my's Entrance, and boarding of the Ship that way. 

GALLERY, in Fortification, is a covered Walk, 
the Sides whereof are Musket- proof, conſiſting ot 1 
Double Row of Planks lined with Plates of Iron; 
the Top being ſometimes covered with Earth ut 
Turf, to hinder the Effect of the Artificial Fire d 
the Beſieged. Theſe Galleries are frequently made 
uſe of in the Moar already filled with Faggots and 
Bavins, to the end that the Miner may approact 
ſafe ro the Face of the Baſtion when the Artillery 
of the oppoſite Flank is diſmounted. | 

GALREDA, a thick viſcous Juice that 1s & 
tracted by boiling from the Griſtly Parts of Ant 
mals, and is uſually called a Gely. 

GANG: To Man the Boat, in the Sea Plat. 
is to put a Gang of Men (whichis a e uo 
her: They are commonly called the Coxtwan® 
Gang who hath the Charge of her. | 

GANGWAY, ſignifies all the ſeveral Entranc® 
Ways, or Paſſages from one Part of the dh ro the 
other; and wharſoever is pur in any one of i : 
Paſſages, are ſaid to be laid or put in the See 

GANGLION, is an Humour in the Ten 
and Nervous Parts, proceeding from a Fall, Stro g 
ur otherwiſe : It reſiſts if ſtirred ; if preſſed wi 
the Side, is not diverted, nor can be turned rows: 
B'anchard. ” 

GANGRENE, is a Cadaverous i 4 
part, attended with a beginning of Stink, Blackie 
and Mortification. Blanchard. GARB, 
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"GA B, the Termin Heraldry for a Wheat-Sheaf. 

SAR BOARD-PLANK, the firſt Plank of a Ship 

her Keel ; as TRE” 

Fer BOARD-STRAKE, is the firſt Seam in a 
Ship next tothe Keel. 

GARD-DU-CORD, 


*CARDECAUT, or Gard-du-cord, is that which 
ſtops the Fuſy of a Watch when wound up, and 
for that end is driven up by the String; ſome call it 
Guard-Cock , others Gard-du-Gur. 
GARDEYNE DEL ESGLISE, or Church- Mar- 
dens, are Officers choſen in every Pariſh to have 
the Care and Cuſtody of the Church Goods; and 
they may have an Action for the Goods of rhe 
Church, and divers other things they may do for 
the Benefit of the Church : They are ro join with 
the Overſeers for the making of Rates, and other 
Proviſion for the Poor of the Pariſh, 
GARDIAN, or Guardian, ſignifies generally him 
that hath the Cuſtody or Charge of any Perſon or 
thing; bur moſt commonly him that hath the Edu- 
cation or Protection of ſuch People as are not of 
ſufficient Diſcretion to guide themſelves and their 
Afairs, being indeed as largely exrended as their 
Tutor and Curator among the Civilians ; for whereas 
Tutor is he that hath the Government of a Youth 
until he come to fourreen Years of Age; and Cura- 
tor, he that hath the impoſition and ordering his E- 
ſtate after wards, until he attain ro the Age of five 
and twenty Years; or that hath the Charge of a 
Frantick Perſon during his Lunacy ; both theſe with 


or Gard-du-Gut : See Gar- 


us are called Guardians. 


A Tutor is either Teſtamentarius, or a Prætore da- 
tus ex Lege Atilia ; or laſtly, Legitimus : So we 
have three ſorts of Guardians in England, one or- 
dained by the Father in his laſt Will, another ap- 
pointed by the Judge, the third caſt upon the Mi- 
nor by the Law and Cuſtom of the Land. 

As to the firſt of theſe, a Man having Goods or 
Chattels, may appoint a Guardian to the Body or 
Perſon of his Child, by his Laſt Will and Teſta- 
ment, until he come to the Age of fourteen Years, 
and ſo the diſpoſing and ordering of his Eſtate to 
long as he thinks meet, which is commonly to one 
and twenty Years of Age. The fame he may do 
of Lands not holden in Capite, or by Knighr's-Ser- 
vice; bur the ancient Law in this Caſe is very 
much altered, and in all Caſes givesthe Father Po- 
wer to appoint a Guardian for his Child ; bur if the 
Farher order no Guardian to his Child, the Ordina 
may appoint one ro manage his Goods and Char- 
tels till the Age of fourteen Years ; at which time 
he may chooſe him another Guardian, as by the 
Civil Law he may his Curator ; for this Rule holds, 
that is, Invito Curator non datur. And for his Lands 
the next a-kin on that Side, by which the Land 
cometh not, ſhall be Guardian, who was formerly 
called Guardian in Soccage. | 

GARDIAN, or Guardian of the Spiritualties, is 
he to whom the Spiritual Furiſdiion of any Dio- 
cele is committed during rhe Vacancy of the See. 
and the Guardians of the Spiritualities may either 
be Guardian in Law, or Fure Magiſtratus, as the 
Archbiſhop of any Diocele within his Province ; or 
Guardians by Delegation, as he to whom the 
Archbiſhop or Vicar-General doth for the time de- 
pure, 
| GARDIAN, or rather Warden of the Cinque-Ports, 
s a principal Magiſtrate that hath rhe Juriſdiction 
of rhoſe Havens in the South Eaſt-parr of England, 
which are commorily called, The Cinque Ports; that 
is, the five Ports or Havens; who there hath all 


that Juriſdiction that the Lord High Admiral of 
England hath in Places not exempt. 
GARGAREON, the fame with the Epiglottis, 
or Cover, of the Wind-pipe ; which ee. 
GARGARISM, isa Liquid Medicine which 1s 
uſed to cleanſe the Mouth and the adjacent Parts, 


| by gargling or moving it up and down in the 


Throat without ſwallowing ; and it is either a De- 
coction, wherein convenient Syrups are diſſolved, 
or diſtilled Waters mixed with Syrups, and ſome- 
times with Mineral Spirits. Blanchard. 

GAREAND, in a Ship, is that Collar of Rope 
which is wound about the Head of the Main-mait, 
to keep the Shrouds from galling. 

GARNET, is a Tackle ina Ship, having a Pen- 
dant coming from the Head of the Main-maſt, with 
a Block ſtrongly ſeized ro the Main- ſtay juſt over 
the Hatch- way; in which Block is reeved the Run- 
ner, which hath a Hook at one End, in which is 
hitched the Slings; and ar the other End is a Double 
Block, in which the Fall of the Runner is reeved, 
that ſo by it any Goods or Casks that ace not over- 
heavy, may be haled and hoiled into, or out of the 
Ship; when this Garnet is not uſed, it's faſtened a - 
long by the Stay at the Bottom of it. 

GARNISHEE, is taken for the Party in whole 
Hands Money is attached within the Liberties of 
the City of London, ſo uſed in the Sheriff of Lon- 
don s Court, becauſe he has had Garniſhment or 
Warning, not to pay the Money, but to appear and 
anſwer to the Plaintiff's Creditor's Suit. 

GARNISHMENT, in Law, is a Warning gi- 
ven to one for his Appearance, for the better furniſh- 
ing of rhe Cauſe and Courr ; as if one is ſued for 
the Detinue of certain Evidences and Charters, 
and ſaith, Thar the Evidences were delivered ro 
him, not only by the Plaintiff, but another alſe ; 
therefore prayeth that that other may be warned 
to plead with the Plaintiff, Whether the ſaid Con- 
ditions be performed or no? And in this Petition he 
is ſaid ro pray Garniſhment : New Book of Entries 
Fol. 211. Col. 3. | 

GARRISON, is a certain Number of Officers 
and Soldiers that defend a Place. 

GARTER, a Term in Heraldry, ſignifying the 
Moiety or half a Bend: See Bend. 

GAS, a Word uſed by Van Helmont, and ſeems 
deſigned to ſignify in General a Spirit not capable 
of being coagulared : Bur he uſes it looſely in ma- 
ny Senſes ; as he calls the Viral Principle in Man, 
Gas Vitale; that Sulpherous ot Arſenical, or any 
other way noxious Damp which is found in ſome 
Mines, he calls Gas Pingue Sulphureum : Nay, ſome- 


times he calls the Air its Gas Ventoſum, as he doth 


Warer GasSalium ; and in ſhorr, ſpeaks very unin- 


relligibly and inconſiſtently about it, as the Chymiſt's 
Manner is in other things. 
GASTEROCNEMIUM, is the Calf of the Leg, 
whence its Muſcles are called Gſteracnemii; from 
their ſwelling like a Belly: Therefore two of theſe 
Mulcles are called Gaſterocnemii. 
— GASTEROCNEMIUS Exrernus, alſo Gemellus, 
is a Muſcle of the Tarſus, ſo called, becauſe (with 
the Soleus or Internus of that Name) it compoſes 
the Calf of the Leg: Iris alſo called Gemellus, from 
irs being as ir were double. It has two diſtinct 


| Fleſhy Originarions, from the ſuperiorand hindmoſt 


Parts of each Tubercle of the lower Append 

the Thigh Bone, which in their Delia? | 8 
dilated into two large Fleſhy Bellies, the innermoſt 
of which is thickeſt and largeſt, having each a dit- 
feting Series of Fleſhy Fibres, and join to each o- 


ther near where they make a broad ſtrong Ten- 
don, 
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don, which narrowing it ſelf, juins with the great 
Tendon of the Gaſterocnemius Internus, four Fingers 
breadth above its Inſertion to the Os Calcuh- When 
this Muſcle acts, the Foot is ſaid to be extended or 
pulled backwards, which Motion of it is very ne- 
ceſſary in Walking, Running, Leaping, and Stan- 
ding on Tiptoe, Sc. Hence it is, thoſe that walk 
much, that carry heavy Burthens, Chairs, Oc. 
and who wear low-heel'd Shooes, have theſe Mu- 
{cles larger chan others, 

GASTEROCNEM:US Internu, is a Muſcle of 
the Foot, which is placed under the Gaſterocnemrus 
Externus and Plantaru. It is alſo called Soleus from 
its Figure, reſembling a Sole-Fiſh, It's externally 
fleſhy Part is covered with a Tranſparent Tendi- 
nous Expanſion, which makes it appear of a livid 
Colour. Its Beginning is partly 'Tendinous, bur 
chiefly Fleſhy from the hindermoſt Part of the up- 
per Appendiz of the Fabula, and Back- part of the 
Tibia, that is below the Inſertion of the Subpoplite- 
us, and increaſing to a large Fleſhy Belly compoſed 
of various Orders of Fleſhy Fibres, ſome of them 
underneath aptly expreiſing the Figure of the Top 
of a Feather, whoſe Stamina here being Tendinous, 
join with the great Tendon, which is about a Fin- 
ger's Breadth in Length, and inferred to the ſuperior 
and hindmoſt Part of the Os Calcs. The Foot, to- 
gether with the Toes, being as it were a Leaver 
to the whole Body, ought therefore to be attended 
with Muſcles of great Strength to extend it; where- 
fore we find theſe Muſcles ſo much to exceed the 
Antagoniſt, the Tibeus Anticus, as well in the advan- 
rageous Conſtruction of their differing Series of 
Fleſhy Fibres, as their Magnitude and Inſertion ar 
the Extremiry of the Os Calcs, whereby they are 
not only rendred ſerviceable in Walking, Running, 
Leaping, Sc. but do alſo ſupport the Tibia in Stan- 
ding, leſt the ſuperincumbent Preſſure ofthe Weight 
of the Body ſnould make them incline forwards at 
their Articulations with the Talus. 

GASTRAOEPIPLOICA, is the Vein and Artery 
which goes to the Ventricle and Cawl. 

GASTRORHAPHIA, is a Connexion or a Su- 
ture in the Wounds of the Abdomen. 

GAS i ROTOMY, the cutting of the Abdomen: 
See Cæſarean Section. | 

GATE of the Sea, or a Sea-Gate, is when two 
Ships lie aboard one another in a Wave or Billow, 
and by that Means ſometimes become Rib-broken, 

GAVEL, in Law, ſignifies Tribute, Toll, Cu- 
ſtom, Yearly Rent, Payment, or Revenue, of 
which there are ſeveral Kinds, as Gavel-Corn, Ga- 
vel-· Malt, Out-Gavel, Gavel-Fodder, Ec. 

GAVELET, is a ſpecial and ancient kind of Ce 
ſavit uſed in Kent, where the Cuſtom of Gavel- 
kind continueth, whereby the Tenant ſhall forfeic 
his Lands and Tenements to the Lord of whom he 
holdeth, if he withdraw from him his due Rents 
and Services. Mr. S. in his Hiſtory of Gavel-hind, 
ſays, That this Gavelet was not a Rent or Service, 
bur ſignified a Rent or Service withheld, denied, or 
detained, cauſing the Forfeiture of the Tenement 
to the Lord; with which the Lord Coke agrees, 
where he ſays, That Gaueletum is as much as to 
ſay, to ceale, or to let to pay the Rent. And it 
ſeems this Writ lay in London as well as Rent. 

GAVEL-KIND, fignifies, in Law, a Cuſtom, 
whereby the Land of the Father is equally divided 
at his Death among all his Sons, or the Land of the 
Brother at his Death equally divided among all his 
Brethren, if he have no Iſſue of his own. This Cu- 


ſtom is ſtill in force in divers Places of England, e- 


— 


ſpecially in Kent, Urchenfield in Hertfordſhire 1 
elſe where, though with ſome Difference: A 
Gavel-hind Land in ales are made deſcendih! . 
the Heirs, according to the Courſe of the G N 
mon Law. In Gavel-kznd, tho the Father z 
ed, the Son ſhall inherit; for their Cuſtom is, Wy. 


| The Father to the Bough, the Son to the Plough 
GAUGE-POINT, of a Solid Meafure, i; tte 


Diameter of a Circle, whoſe Superficial Content 
equal to the Solid Content of the fame Mealur ; 
Thus, the Solid Content ot a Wine Gallon bein 
231 Cubick Inches, it you conceive a Circle + 
contain ſo many Inches, you may eafily find the 
Diameter of it, which ſhall be the Gauge. Pain: f, 
Mine Meaſure: After the like Manner the Ge 
Point for Ale Meaſure, Sc. is found, Vid. Wit, 
gare's Rule of Proportion, Ch. 10, ; 

GAUGING, is the finding the Capacities Ot 
Contents of all ſorts of Veſſels which hold Liquid; 
Powders, Meal, Corn, Sc. f 

If theſe are of a Square Form like hollow (Cy; 
or Parallelopipids, &c. ſuch as many torts of Bach 
Coolers, Fats, Sc. their Content is eaſily found, by 


multiplying the Area of the Baſe by the pere. 
cular Altitude, as you find the Solidity of Pars, 


. and Priſms. 

If they are of a Cylindrical Figure, as Buſh); 
Gallons, Sc. you muſt, as near as you can, fird ite 
Area of the Circular Baſe, and multiply that by the 
perpendicular Altitude, as before. 

If they are Casks of the uſual Form of our Hog. 
heads, Barrels, Sc. Mr. Oughtred conſiders then 
as Segments of a Spherozd, cur off by two Plates 
perpendicular ro the Axis. 

And then Mr. Caſwell thus eaſily deduces his The- 
orem for meaſuring Wine and Ale Casks: | 
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Suppoſe C EB a Quadrant of an Ellipſis, whole 
Semi-Axis are C Band CE; and let the Ratio d 
the Semi-Parameter ro C B, be as / ro t: And 
let EC, F D, mn, HG, be conſidered as the Radi 
of Circles, which when turned round the Axis BC, 
ol form a Spheroid : Therefore the Elemenul 

ircle 
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to ſuppoſe them for Eruſtra of Cones z which is far- 


— 


theſt of all from the Truth. | 
Which laſt is Mr. Oughtred's Theorem; in Wores The Common Rule for all Ale or Wine Casks, 1s 
thus: to take the Diameters at the Bung and at the Head; 


Add twice the Area of the Circle at the Dung, #0 by which you muft find the Areas of the Circle 


there; then you muſt take + of the Area of the 
the Area of the Circle of the Head and * TE EO Ed of the Ain of ohe Ch 


1 i irdof the Length © d add th her 1 c 
ö ultiply that Sum by one Third of f . cle at the Head, and add them together into on 
"2h = 6 (which p ſtands for = by = 555 Sum, which Sum multiplied by the internal Length 
Perpendicular to the Planes of theſe Ci7 Cubick | o the Cask, gives the Content in Solid Inches: 
| Product 1s the Content of the Veſſel in CIR [ah you may turn into Gallons, by dividing by 

| 1 Inches. | 282 for Ale, and 231 for Wine Gallons. 


aich Mr. Caſwell, moſt of our Cask Bur certainly tis eafier and ſhorter to uſe the 
aith Mr. Caſwell, 


a erhaps, . as Mr. Oughtred expreſſes it, as above 
; * 5 de conſidered as Fruſtra of a Parabolick 3 TT = pas * ES > a 
had ber eir Menſuration ald, vii. 1 : . 

= Spindle 3 and then the Ground of their Men Fractions of the Areas of thoſe Circles, as in the 
x = he thus deduces. common way. . 

& | GAYNAGE, in our Law, ſignifies moſt properly 
: 6 the Profit that comes by the Tillage of the Land 
l | 5 eee, ee eee ee = held by the baſer kind of Soke-men, 


: GAZONS, in Fortification, are Pieces of freſu 
Earth covered with Graſs cut in Form of a Wedge, 
about a Foot long, and half a Foot thick, to line 
| Parapets and the Tranſverſes of Galleries. 


f : GEMELLES, the Term in He- 
C iB A raldry for the bearing of Bars by 
Pairs or Couples in a Coat of Arms: 


X: 


v4'hh CLLLLTSEEITT 
ALLELE, SEEEETIELTS 


S, 
He beareth Gules on 4 Chevron 
: Argent, three Bars Gemelles Sable, 
: | by the Name of Thregmorton. 


— — 


| 


GEMELLUS, is a Muſcle of the Cubir, ſo cal- 
led from irs 5 Origine; it ariſeth firſt Tendi- 
vey 3 | from the ſuperior Part of the inferior Coſta of 

:ippoſe A the Axis of a Parabola, and P an Or- | 993 e ſup 
41 that Axis, divided into innumerable Parts the Scapula internally, and as it paſſeth between 
by B. C, Sc. drawn parallel to the Axis, whoſe the two round Muſcles, it grows Fleſhy, and in its 


26. t Deſcent joineth with its other Beginning, which a- 
3 n riſes e and Fleſhy from the avg and back- 
| 8 part of the Os Humeri, under the Delroid Muſcle; 
n and being Tendinous on the outſide, and Fleſny 
; 6 jy E Nr | within, is ſo. inſerted to the ſuperior and external 
5 * Part of the V/na, called Olecranum and Ancon, or 
A 21 x | the Elbow. Its Uſe is to extend the Cubi:: If we 
I . 2 a” — 24A ＋ un examine the two Beginnings of this Muſcle, we 
J Therefore 30 0 A 8 2Am mm Ii ſhall find them interwoven with various Orders of 
; B. 2A - 24 ＋ & Fibres, whereby it is rendred capable of perform- 
4 ing the Extenſion of the Cubit with a greater 
: 


Bur A, 4, Sc. is a Series of ow there- | Strength; which appears in Tumblers when they 
fore =p A?, and 2 An, 2 Am, Sc. ( 


y the Na- | are walking on their Hands, who by an immediate 
= ture of the Parabola) is a Series of Secundans, | Extenſion of their Cubirs, can return to their Feet. 
© therefore =px+ Ax. And nn, mm, xx, is a | GEMINI, a Muſcle ſerving to move the Thigh 
= Series of Quartans, therefore = i px x. outwards. | 
n Therefore the Fruſtrum of a Pyramidoid, made | GEMINI, one of the 12 Signs of the Zodiack ; 
vole of A, B*, C*, Sc. is PXA — 2 4 x -+ : | being the Third in Order; alſo a Conſtellation of 
= xx=4Px: xx ＋2 A + (A — 24x =) | that Name. | 
E —xx=+Px:24 + EP—-3:ixx \ . GEMINOUS Arteries, ſo ſome call the two ſmall 
Therefore if a Segment of a Parabola, cut off by | Arteries which deſcend to the Joint of the Knee, 
a Line parallel ro the Axis, be rarn'd about its or- between the Proceſſes of the Thigh-bones, 
dinately Applicate P; the Fruſtrum of the Acute] GEMMA, among the Botaniſts, is the Turgid 
Parabolick Conoid, ſo generated, or as ſome call ir, | Bud of any Tree when it is beginning to bear. Tis 
a Parabolick, Spindle, is =:P x :20 A OE called alſo Oculus. 
—2 Ox, GENA Mala, is the Part of the Face from the 
So that the Fruſtrum of a Parabolick Spindle, is | Noſe to the Ears: Alſo the Chin and the Jaw-bone 
lels than the Fruſtrum of the Spheroid of the ſame | is ſometimes ſo called, which is either upper or lo- 
Baſe and Height by; © x Y; and for the moſt | wer, Blanchard. 
Part gives the Capacity of Casks nearer the Truth GENERATING Line or Figure, in Geometry, is 
than the Theorem of Oughered, who ſuppoſes Casks | that which by its Motion or Revolution produces 
to be Fruſtra of Spheroids; or than chat of others, | any other Figure Plane or Solid. Thus a Right Line 
by multiplying the Circles at the Bung and Head into | moved any way parallel to it ſelf, generates à Paral- 
half the Length of the Cask , which ſuppoſes it to] lelogram ; if round a Point in the lame Plane, with 
be a Parabolick Coneid : Or laſtly, than with others, | one End faſtened in chat Point, it generates a Circle. 
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One entire Revolution of a Circle in the ſame Plane, 
generates the Cycloid ; the Revolution ot a Semi- 
circle round its Diameter, generates a Sphere, Cc. 
Sir Iſaac Newton uſes the Word 

GENERATED, or Genited Quantity, in a very 
large Senſe ; for whatever is produced either in A- 
rithmerick by the Multiplication, Divifion, or Ex- 
traction of Roots; or in Geometry by the Inventi- 
on of the Contents, Areas, and Sides; or of Ex- 
tream and Mean Proportionals, without Addition 
and Subſtraction. | 

GENERATION, is the Production of any thing 
in a Natural Way, which before was not in Being: 
For when in any Parcel of Matter there is produced 
ſuch a Concurrence of all rhoſe Accidents which 
(tis agreed) are neceſſary and ſufficient ro conſtitute 
a determinate Species of things Corporeal ; we then 
ſay a Body belonging to that Species is generated, 
So that here, properly ſpeaking, no New Subſtance, 
but only a new Eſſential Denomination, Modificati- 
on,, or Manner of Exiſtence is produced or genera- 
ted: And when that Union of Accidents which 
denominates a Body generated is deſtroyed and diſ- 
ſolved, that Body loſing its Effential Modification 
is ſaid to be Corrupted. 

GENEROSA, a Law Term for a Gentlewo- 
man, if ſhe be really ſo, and named Spinſter in any 
Original Writ, Appeal, or Indictment, ſhe may a- 
bate and quaſh the ſame; for ſhe hath as good 
Right ro that Addition, as a Baroneſs or Durchels 
have to theirs : The ſame may be ſaid of Genereſis, 
a Gentleman. 2 Inſt. 668. 


GENESIS, in Geometry, is the Formation of a- 


ny Plane or Solid Figure by the Motion of ſome 
Line or Surface, which Line or Surface is always 
called the Deſcribent; and that Line according to 
which the Motion is made, is called the Dirigent. 

GENICULUM, in Botany, is the Knot or Joint 
in the Stalk of any Plant. 

GENIOGLOSSUM, is a Pair of Muſcles pro- 
cceding inwardly from the Fore- part of the Lower 
Jaw, under another Pair called Geniohoydes, and en- 
larging th emſelves, are faſtened into the Baſis of the 
Tongue : Theſe ſerve to pull the Tongue forward, 
and to thruſt ir our of the Mouth. 

GENIOHYOIDEVUS, is a Muſcle of the Os W- 
oides, which, with its Partner, are ſhort, thick, 
and fleſhy, ariſing from the internal Parts of the 
Lower Jaw-bone called the Chin, and dilating 
themſelves, are ſoon leſſened again, and inferred to 
the ſuperior Part of the Fore-bone of the Os Hy- 
oides, Theſe acting, pull the Os Hyoides, &c, both 
upwards and forwards, and aſſiſt the Geniogloſſa in 
thruſting the Tongue out of the Mouth. 

GENUS, in Logick, is an Idea ſo common and 
univerſal, that it extends it ſelf alſo to other Uni- 
verſal Ideas. Thus a Right-lined Figure of four 
Sides, is a Genus, in reſpect of a Paralelogram or a 
Trapezium. And in like manner Subſtance is the 
ſame in reſpect of Subſtance extended, which is a 
Body ; and Thinking Subſtance, which is a Spirit. 
The Logicians divides Genus into Summum or the 
higheſt Genus, which hath nothing above it ro be a 
Species of: And Subalternate, which is ſometimes, 
or in ſome reſpects, a Genus, and in others a Spe- 
ces, 

GEOCENT RICK, ſignifies any Planet or Orb 
that has the Earth for its Center, or the ſame Cen- 
ter with the Farth. 

GEOCENTRICK Latitude of a Planer, is its 
Latitude ſeen from the Earth; or the Inclination of 
2 Line connecting the Planet and the Earth, to the 
Plane of the Earths (or true) Ecliptick: Otherwiſe 


| Problem. 


tis the Angle which the aforeſaid Line (connegin 


the Planet and the Earth) makes with the Line 


which is drawn perpendicular to the Plane gf the 


Ecliprick. 

Thus in the Figure annexed, the Angle ꝙ x, 
the Meaſure of the Planet 9, her Geocenttick [ 1 
titude when the Earth is in I, and the Angle ,, 4 
the Mealure of it when the Earth is in . , 
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— GEOCENTRICK Place of a Planes, is ſuch ; 
ir would appear to us from the Earth, if our He 
were there fixed. 

GEODESIA, Surveying, or the Art of meaſurin; 
Land : See Surveying. N 

GEODATICAL Numbers, are ſuch as are conf. 
dered according to thoſe Vulgar Names or Denomi. 
nations, by which Money, Weights, Meaſures, . 
are generally known, or particularly divided by the 
Laws and Cuſtoms of ſeveral Nations, 

GEOGRAPHICAL Mile, is the Sea Mile, or 
Minute, being one 6oth Part of a Degree of a grea 
Circle on the Earth's Surface, 

GEOGRAPHY, is a Deſcription of the whole 
Globe of the Earth, or known Habitable World; 
together with all its Parts, Limits, Situations, and 
others remarkable things relating thereto. 

GEOMETRI CAL, or Algebraical Curves,are ſuch, 
as that when their Nature or Property comes to be 
expreſſed by an Equation, the two variable Quanti- 
ties in that Equation (as x and y, the Al ſciſſa and 
Ordinate, are called in the Doctrine of Fluxions) 
are both, or do both denote ſtreight Lines, then that 
is truly a Geometrical or Algebraical Curve. 

Bur when one of the Variable or Flowing Quan. 
rities in ſuch an Equation denotes a Curve -Line, then 
that Curve is called a Tranſcendent Curve. 

GEOMETRICAL-PLANXNE : See Plane. 

GEOMETRICAL Progreſſion or Proportion : See 
& 

EOMETRICAL Solution of 4 Problem, is when 
the Thing is ſolved according to the Rules of Geo. 
metry, and by ſuch Lines as are truly Geomercical 
and agreeable to the Nature of the Problem. 
Thus Des Cartes's Way of finding two Mean Pro- 
portionals is a Geometrical Solution, becauſe done 
according to the Nature of the Problem, which 153 
Solid one; and alſo becauſe performed by the fe. 
riphery of a Circle and the Parabola, which are tral 
Geometrical Curves, and agreeable to the Nature 
of the propoſed Problem: Bur then the Solution o 
it by Diocles is not Geometrical, becauſe both rhe 
Ciſſoid (by which he performs it) is no true Geo. 
metrical Curve, and alſo being a Line of the re 
Gender (as they call it) it is proper only to a S! 
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GEOMETRICK Places : See Places Geometrical. 
GEOMETRY, originally ſignifies the Art of mea- 
ſuring rhe Eatth, or any Diſtances or Dimenſions 


on or within it; but tis now uſed for the Science of 


2 Quantity, Extenſion, or Magnitude, alſtractediy conſi- 
acred, without any regard to Matter, 


Geometry, very probably, had its firſt Riſe in Egypt, 


and covering it with Mud, obliged Men to diſtin- 
: guiſh their Lands one from another, by the Conſi- 
E*.ration of their Figure; and to be able alſo to 
meaſute the Quantity of it, and ro know how to 
plot it and lay it out again in its juſt Dimenſions, Fi- 
E eure, and Proportion: After which 'tis likely a far- 


; help'd them ro ducgver many excellent and wonder- 
© ful Properties belonging to them, which Speculati- 
on continually was improving, and is ſtill ro this ve- 

* Day: 3 

* © GEOMETRY is uſually divided into Speculative 

an I Practical: The Former of which contemplates 

and treats of the Properties of continued Quantity 

| abſtracted!y : And the Latrer applies theſe Specula- 


tions and Theorems to Uſe and Practice, ard to 
* the Benciir and Advantage of Mankind. See Vol. II. 
* GERMINATION, i the growing or ſprouting 


g : a 
out of Vegetables, or of any Parts of them. 


GIBBOUS, is a Term uted in reference to the 

enlightened Parts of the Moon, while ſhe is mo- 
ving from Full to the Firſt Quarter, and from the laſt 
Quarter to Full again; for all that Time the dark 
Part appeats horned and falcated, and the light one 
+ bunched our, Convex, or Gibbons. 
* GIFT-ROPE, is the Boat-Rope, which is fa- 
# ſtencd to the Boat when ſhe is ſwifred, in order to 
her being towed at the Stern of a Ship. 
* GILD, or Guild, in Law, ſignifies a Tribute, or 
* ſometimes an Amerciament ; and ſometimes alſo a 
Fraternity or Company combined together, with 
Orders and Laws made among themſelves by the 
* Prince's Licence. | 
> GILLA Vitrioli, is only a Purification of White 
Vitriol, by diffolving it in the Phlegm of Vitriol, 
and then filtrating the Solution, and either chryſtal- 

Itzing it, or evaporating ad ficcitatem, to gain the 


= Salc or G:illa, which accordingly will be in the Form 


either of Chryſtals, or a dry Salt at the Bottom. 
* GINGLIMUS, is an Articulation of a Bone 
> when it both receives and is received: Ot this Arti- 


culation there are three ſorts. 


The Firſt is when the End of a Bone has two 
Protuberances and one Cavity, and the End of the 
* Bone which is articulated with it has two Cavities 
and one Protuberance, as the Humerus and the Ulna; 

or when a Bone at one Extremity receives another 
Bone, and at its other Extremity ir is received by 
the ſame Bone, as the Radius and Ulna. 

The Second Sort is when a Bone at one Endre- 
ceives another Bone, and at the other End is recei- 


ved by a third Bone, as the FVertebræ do. 


The Third is when a Bone has a Cavity which 
+ recelves the long Procels of another Bone, which 


© Proceſs turns in the Cavity like the Axle-tree in a 


* Wheel, as the ſecond Vertebre of the Neck is arti- 
culated with the firſt ; but this is no true Gingli- 
mus. | 
GIRDING-GIRT : The Seamen ſay a Ship is 
Girt, or hath a Girding-Girt, when her Cable be- 
ing lo rite, or ſtrained, that upon the running of 
the Tide, ſhe cannot go over it with her Stern part, 


| but will lie a- croſs the Tides, 
bt GIVEN, is a Word often uſed in Mathematicks, 
E and ßigniſies ſomething which is ſuppoſed to be 


ther Contemplation of thoſe Draughts and Figures, | 


known: Thus, if 2 Magnitude be known, or that 
we can find another equal to ir, they ſay, Iis a 


given Magnitude, or that ſuch a thing is given in 


Magnitude. If the Poſition of any thing be ſuppo- 
ſed as known, they lay, Given in Poſitions : Thus. 
if a Circle be actually deſcribed upon any Plane, 
they ſay, its Center is given in Pofition ; its Circum- 


here the Nile annually overflowing the Country, | ference is given in Magnitude ; and the Circle both 


in Peſition and Magnitude. But a Circle may be 
given in Magnitude only; as when only its Diame- 
rer is given, bur the Circle nor actually deſcribed. 
If the Kind or Species of any Figure be given, they 
ſay, Given in Specie, If the Ratio berween any 
two Quantities is known, they are ſaid to be given 
in Proportion, See Barrow's Definitions and Propo- 
fitions of Euclid's Data, at the End of the Elements 
put forth by that Great Geomerrician, Anno 1678, 

GLACIALIS Humor: See Humores Oculi. 

GLACIATION, the turning of Water, or any 
other Liquor, into Ice: See Freezing, 

GLACIS, a ſloaping Bank in Fortification: It ſig- 
nifies a very gentle Steepneſs, but is more eſpecially 
taken for that which rangeth from the Parapet of 
the Cover d- way to the Level on the Side of the 


Field. 


GLAND: See Glandula. 

GLANX DULA : A Glandule is a Subſtance cf a 
peculiar Nature, Fleſhy, White, or Gray; and it 
is two- fold: Adventitious, as thoſe Kernels which 
are ſometimes under the Arm. holes, and in the 
Neck, as the Ring- Evi]; a Swelling in the La- 
ynæ and middle of the Wind- pipe, Sc. Or Perpetual 
and Natural, as the Thymus, Pancreas, Glandula, 
Pinealu, Sc. The Perpetual is again two-fold, ei- 
ther Conglobated in one entice Piece, which ſends 
the ſeparared Humour into the Veins, as the Pitui- 
tary Glandule, rhe Pinealu, the Glandules of the 
Meſentery of the Groins, &c. Or Conglomerated 
in a Cluſter, which convey the Juice by their own 
Channels into ſome notable Cavities of the Body; 
as the Pancreas, the Glandules of the Breaſt, the Sa- 
lival Glandules, Gt. | 

There are alſo diſcovered by Dr. Havers a ſort 
of Glands, which he calls Mucilaginous Glands ; 
which fee under Mucilaginous. 

GLANDULA Gulden, is a Tumor like a Glan- 
dula, ſoft, ſingle, moveable, without Roots, and 
ſeparated from the adjacent Parts. 

GLANDULA Pineals : See Conarium. 

GLANDUTLA Pituitaria, is a little Body in the 
Sella Equina, a Place in the Brain ſo called, cover'd 
over with the Rete Mirabile in many Brutes, but 
not in Men: It receives the Serous Humour from 
the Infindibulum and the Rete Mirabile, which it 
ſends into the Jugular Veins and the Lymphatick 
Veſſels. | 

GLANDULEZ Lumbares, are three Glands de- 
{cribed by Bartholin, and by him fo named, by rea- 
ſon of their lying upon their Loins : He thus deſcribes 
them, Pag. 191. of his Anot. Edit. 1674. 

The two largeſt lie one upon another betwixt the 
deſcending Cava and Aorta, in that Angle which 
the Emulgents make with the Cava : The third 
being ſmaller ſtands over theſe, under the Appen- 
dices of the Diaphragm, They have Communica- 
uon, or are knit to one another by ſmall Lacteal 
Branches, eſpecially the two larger. 

He once thought them to ſupply the Place of the 
common Recepricle in Man; that not being ſo 
plain in him as in ſeveral Brutes: But ſince a Recep- 
racle is acknowledg'd as well in Men as Brutes, Dr. 


Wbarten's Opinion concerning their Uſe ſeems more 
probable, wiz, : 
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that are found in the Meſenteries of Brutes, but are 
not Natural to Men: And for this Reaſon he pre- 
ſumes, That all ſuch Animals as want thoſe greater 
lands in the Meſentery, have theſe Lumbares as 
well as Men. | 

GLANDULZ Odorifere, are certain ſmall Glan- 
dules diſcovered by that Accurate Anatomiſt Dr. 
Tyſon, in that Part of the Pens where the Preputi- 
um is contiguous to the Balan ; and he gives them 
this Name from the great Scent which their ſepara. 
ted Liquor emits : In ſuch Perſons as have the Pre- 
puce longer than ordinary, theſe Glands are not only 
more, but larger, and ſeparate a greater Quantity 
of their Juice, which lodging there, often grows 
acid, and corrodes the Glands : Theſe are very 
conſpicuous iu. moſt Quadrupeds, eſpecially in Dogs 
and Boars. 

GLANDULE Kenales, ſeu Capſule Attrabilares, 

re Glands which lie between the Horta and the 

n a little above the Emulgent Veſſels: They 
are two in Number, one on each Side, wrap'd up in 
Fat: They ſometimes change their Situation, and 
their Figure is allo various; for in ſome they are 
Round, in others Oval, Square, Triangular, of a 
Trapezial or irregular Figure; the Right is ordina- 
rily bigger than the Left, and each about the Bigneſs 
of a Nux Vomica, Their Uſe is not certainly known ; 
they ſeem to ſeparate a Liquor from the Arterial 
Blood before 1r goes to the Kidneys, for the liquify- 
ing the Blood which 1s thick after it comes from 
them. 


tained within a ſmooth but hard Bark, and contain- 
ung but one Seed, hath its Hinder-Part (which ad- 
heres to the Tree) covered with a kind of Cup, 
while the Fore- part is bare; as Acorns, c. but 
properly Glans is the Fruit without the Cup. 

GLANS, the ſame with Balanu and Suppaſitori- 
um. 
GLANDULUM Corpus, the ſame with Proſtata. 

GLANDULOSA Tunica Inteſtinorum : See Pa- 
ile Inteſtinorum. 


GLASS of Antimony : See Regulus of Antimony, 


GLASSY Humour of the Bye: Sce Vitreous Hu- 


MOnr , 

GLASSY Tunicle : See Vitreous Tunicle, 

GLAUCOMA, is a Faulr in the Eye, or a 
Tranſmutation of the Chryſtalline Humour into a 
Gray or Sky Colour. 

GLAUCOSIS, the ſame with Glaucoma. 


taken for Land belonging to a Pariſh Church beſide 
the Tythe. 
GLENE, the fame with Pupilla; alſo the Cavity 
of a Bone which receives another within ir. 
GLENOIDES, are two Cavities in the lower 
Part of the firſt Vertebre of the Neck. 
GLOBE or Sphere, is a round ſolid Body, every 
Part of whole Surface is equally diſtant from a 


Point within it, called its Center: and it may be 


gonceived to be formed by the Revolution of a 
Semicircle round its Diameter; 


That they ſupply the Place of thoſe larger Glands | which is hollow within, and after this 


— 
ou img 
all Parts of the Sphere's Surface to 8 * 
except thoſe Parts on which ſuch Circles are j 
{cribed, then that Sphere 1s called an a 
Sphere, becauſe it appears in the Form of "Exp, 

ircular Rings or Bracelets put together in , 00 
Poſition, I 

There are Ten Eminent Circles upon the Ci. 
or of the Sphere; Six of which are called 6 
and the Four other Leſſer Crr7cles. I 

A Great Circle of the Sphere is that, wiſe pa, 
paſſeth through the Center of the Sr here, and & 
vides it into two equal Parts or Hemii tops 

A Leſſer Circle is that which is parallel t 
ter, as the Tropicks and the Polar Circles ate yg i 
Equator, and as the Circles of Altitude are jy Fo 
Horizon. ö 

Or Leſſer Circles are ſuch as do not dixide i; 
Globe into two equal Parts. 


The Greater Circles are, 


I. The Horixen, which is a broad wocden C. 
cle encompaſſing the Globe round about, havin 
two Notches, the one in the North, the other u 
the South Part of it, for the Brazen Meridien 1, 


ſtand in, 
There are uſually accounted two Horizon: 


Firſt, The Viſible or Senſible, which YOU tax 
conceive to be made by ſome great Plain, © d. 


GLANS, in Botany, is that which being com- 


Surface of the Sea; and which divides the Hey 
into two Hemiſpheres, the one above, the other . 
parently) below the Level of the Earch. 
This Circle derermines the Riſing and Serirg! 
the Sun, Moon, or Stars, in any particular Latiruce; 
for when any one of them comes juſt to the Laker 
Edge of the Horizon, then we ſay it Rileth; ud 
When it doth ſo at the Weſtern Edge, we (ay i 
Setteth. And from hence alſo the Altitude of the 
Sun and Stars is accounted, which is their Height 
in Degrees above the Horizon.” 


II. The other Horizon is called the Real or Nati 
nal, and is a Circle which encom paſles the Earth 
exactly in the Middle, and whoſe Poles are the 
enith and Nadir; that is, two Points in its Ari 


. each go Degrees diſtant from its Plain (as the Pos 


of all Circles are) and the one exactly over du 


| Heads, and the other directly under our Feet, Th 
GLEBE-LAND, Church-Land, is moſt commonly | 


is the Circle which the Wooden Horizon on tht 
Globe repreſents. 
On which Bread Horizon ſeveral Circles at 
' drawn, the innermoſt of which is the Number d 
| Degrees of the Twelve Signs of the Zodiack,, % 
30 to each Sign: For the Ancient Aſtronomers ® 
ſerved the Sun in his (apparent) Annual Monom 
deſcribe always one and the ſame Line in Heaw® 
| and never to deviate from this Track or Pati u 
the North or South, as all the other Planets cid 
more or leſs; and becauſe they found the Sun 40 
to ſhifr, as it were backward, through all the fata 


When ſuch a Body as this hath all the Parts of of this Circle or Path, fo that in his whole Ne 


the Earth and Sea drawn or delineated on irs Sur- 
face, like as in a Map, and placed in their Natural 
Order and Situation, it 1s called the Terreſtrial Globe, 

But if on its Surface it hath the fixed Stars and 


the Images of the Conſtellations drawn, rogether 
with the Circles of the Sphere below detcribed, 'tis 


then called the Celeſtial Globe, 


Courſe he would Riſe, Culminate, and det wil © 
very Point of it; they diſtinguiſhed the iw 
Stars that appeared in or near this Circle 
Twelve Conſtell1tions or Diviſions, which they calle 


Signs ; and becaule they were moſt of them uv) 


1 See 


drawn in the Form of Animals, chey called = 
Circle by the Name of the Yodiack, and the ve! 


And when the following Circles are ſuppoſed to middle Line of it the Ecliptick : And bn ever} 
be deſcribed on the Convex Surtace of a Sphere, 


” * - o ' 4 
Circle was divided into 360 Parts or ebnen 
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twelfth part of that Number muſt be 30, the De- 
Sign, = 
"Nexr way — have the Names of thoſe Signs; 
next to this the Days of the Month, according to the 
Julian Account, or Old Stile, with the Calendar; and 
then another Calendar 1 to the Foreign Ac- 
the New Stile. 
why es theſe is a Circle divided into J hirty 
two equal Parts, which make rhe Thirty rwo 
Rhumbs or Points of the Mariners Compals, with 
the firſt Letters of the Names annexed ; and ſince 
a thirty ſecond Part of 360 Degrees is 11 Degrees 
15 Minutes, they account that each ſingle Point of 
the Compals is 11 Degrees 15 Minutes. 


The Uſes of thu Cirele in the Globe are, 


1. To determine the Riſing and Setting of the 
Sun, Moon, or Stars, and to ſhew the Lime of it 
by the help of the Hour Circle and Index; as ſhall 
Oe ſhewed hereafter. 

2. To limit the Increaſe and Decreaſe of the Day 
and Night: For when the i riſes due Eaſt, and 
Weſt, the Days are equal. | 
8 when he Riſerh *. Setteth to the North of 
the Eaſt and Weſt, the Days are longer than the 
Nights; as on the contrary, the Nights are longer 
than the Days, when the Sun Riterh and Setteth to 
the Southward of the Eaſt and Weſt Points of the 

Horizon. | 

3. Toſhew the Amplitude of the Sun, orot any 
Star; and alſo, on hat Point of the Compaſs it Ri- 
ſeth and Setteth. 


II. The next Great Circle is the Meridian, which 
is repreſented by the Brazen Frame or Circle in 
which the Globe hangs and rurns : This is divided 


into four Nineties, or 360 Degrees, beginning at 


the Equino#ial, Tis called the Meridian, becaule 
when the Sun comes to the South Part of this Cir- 


| cle, tis then Meridies, Mid-Dæy, or High-Noon, and 


then the Sun hath its greateſt Altitude for that Day, 


* which therefore is called the Meridian Altitude, The 
Plane of this Circle is perpendicular to the Horizon, 
and paſſeth through rhe South and North Points 


cording to the Longitude of Places; 
ever a Man moves but one Degree, or but a Point 
do the Eaſt or Weſt, he is under anew Meridian: 


thereof through the Zenith and Nadir, and through 
the Poles of the World, Inir, each way from the 


| EquinoRtal on the Celeſtial Globe, is accounted the 
North or South Declination of the Sun or Stars; 
and on the Terreſtrial, the Latitude of a Place 

North or South; which is all one Quantity with 


the Elevation or the Height of the Pole above the 
Horizon: Becauſe the Diſtance from the Zenith to 


the Horixon, being the ſame as that between the E- 


quinottial and the Poles, if from each you imagine 
the Diſtance from the Pole to the Zenzth to be taken 
away, the Latitude muſt remain equal to the Poles 
Height. 

There are two Points of this Circle, each 90 


Degrees from the Equi noctial, which are called the 
Poles of the World; and a Diameter from thence 
continued through the Center of either Globe, is 
called the Ax of the Earth or Heavens, on which 
they are ſuppoſed to turn round. 


Theſe Meridians are various, and 2 ac- 
for as ſoon as 


But there is (or ſhould be) one fix d, which is cal- 


led the Firſt Meridian. 


And this on ſome Globes paſſes through Gratioſa, 


; one of the Azores Iſlands; but the French place 


dhe Firſt Meridian at Fero, one of the Canary 
Illands. 


* 


| 


ö 


The Poles of the Meridian are the Eaſt and Weſt 
Points of the Horizon. 

On the Terreſtrial Globe there are uſually drawn 
Twenty four Meridians, one through every 15 De- 
grees of the Equator, or through every 15 Degrees 
of Longitude. 


The Uſes of thy Circle are, 


Firſt, To ſet the Globe to any particular Latitude, 
by a proper Elevation of the Pole above the Horizon 
of that Place: And, 

Secondly, To ſhew the Sun or Stars Declination, 
right Aſcenſion, and greateſt Altitude; of which 
more below. 


III. The next Great Circle is the Equinoctial, as 
it is called on the Celeſtial, and Equator on the Ter- 
reſtrial Globe. This is a great Circle, whole Poles 
are the Poles of the World: Irdivides the Globe in- 
to two equal Parts or Hemiſpheres, as to North and 
South; and it paſſeth through the Eaſt and Weſt 
Points of the Horizon, and at the Meridian is al- 
ways as much raiſed above the Horizon, as is the 
Compliment of the Latitude of any particular Place, 
Whenever the Sun cometh to this Circle, it makes 
equal Days and Nights all round the Globe, becauſe 
it always Riſeth then due Eaſt, and Sets due Weſt, 
which it doth at no other Time of the Year, All 
Stars alſo which are under this Circle, or which have 
no Declination, do always Riſe due Eaſt, and Ser 
full Weſt. | 

All People living under this Circle (which in Ge- 
graphy, or rather by Navigators, is called the Line) 
have the Days and Nights conſtantly equal; and 
when the Sun is in the Equinoctial, he will be ar 
Noon in their Zenith, or directly over their Heads, 
and ſo their erect Bod ies can caſt no Shadow. 

From this Circle, both ways, the Sun or Star's 
Declination on the Celeſtial, or Latitude of all Places 
on the Terreſtrial Globe, is accounted on the Mer; - 
dian: And ſuch leſſer Circles as run through each 
Degree of Latitude or Declination parallel to the 
Equincctial, are called Parallels of Latitude, or Pa- 
rallels ot Declination. 

Through every 15 Degrees of this Equinoctial 
the Hour- Circles are drawn at Right Angles to it 
on the Celeſtial Globe, and all paſs through the Poles 
of the World, dividing the Equinoctial into 24 
equal Parts. 

And the Equator on the Terreſtrial Globe is divi- 
ded by the Meridian into 36 equal Parts; which 


Meridians are equivalent to the Hour-Circles on 
the other Globe. 


IV. The Zodiac is another Great Circle of the 
Sphere, dividing the Globe into two equal Parts: 
When the Points of Aries and Libra are brought to 
the Horizon, it will cut that and the Equinoctial 
Obliquely, making with the former an Angle equal 
to the Sun's greateſt Meridian Altitude in any Lati- 
rude; and with the Equinoctial, an Angle equal ro 
23 Degrees and 3o Minutes, which 1s the Sun's 
greateſt Declination, This Circle by Aſtronomers 
is accounted as a kind of a broad one, and is like a 
Belt or Girdle round the Globe: Through the Mid- 
dle of it is drawn a Line called the Eclipeick, or 
Via Solxs, the Way of the Sun; becauſe the Sun ne- 
ver deviates from it in its Annual Motion, as the 
Planers do all more or leſs, whence it hath irsBreadrh 

This Circle is mark'd with the Characters of the- 


| Twelve Signs, and on it is found out the Sun's Place, 


which 


tt 
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which is under what Star or Degree of any of the 
Twelve Jodiical Conſtellations he appears to be at 
Noon. By this are detefmined the Four Quarters of 
the Year, according as the Ecliptick is divided into 
four equa! Parts; and according as the Sun goes on 
here, he hath more or lels Dechnarion, 

Allo from this Circle the Latitude of the Planets 
and fixed Stats are accounted from the Ecliprick to- 
wards its Poles. 

The Poles of this Circle are 23 Degrees 30 Mi- 
nutes diſtant from the Poles of the World, or of the 
Equinoctial , and by their Motion round the Poles 
of the World, are the Polar Circles deicribed. 

In theſe Poles of the Ecliprick all the Circles of 
L ongirude which are drawn through the Zodiack 
do determinate, as the Meridiaus and Hour-Circles 
do in the Poles of the World, and as the Azimuth 
or I'crtical Circles do in the Jenith and Nadir. 


V. If you imagine two Great Circles paſſing both 
through the Poles of rhe World, and allo one of 
them through the Equinoctial Points, Aries and Li- 
bra, and the other through the So/ſt;tial Points, Cane 
cer and Capricorn. 

I hee are called the two Colures,the one the Equi- 
noctial, the other the Soſſtitial Colure. Theſe will 
divide the Ecliptick into four equal Parts or Quar- 
ters, which are denominated according to the Points 
where theſe paſs through, called the Four Cardinal 
Points, and are the firſt Points of Aries, Libra, Can- 


cer, and Capricorn, 
Theſe are all the Great Circles, 


VI, If you ſuppoſe two Circles drawn parallel 
to the Equinoctial, at 23 Degrees 30 Minutes di- 
ſtant from it, one towards the North, the other 
towards the South, theſe are called the Tropicks, be- 
cauſe the Sun appears, when in them, to turn back- 
ward from his former Courle, the one the Tropick 
of Cancer, and the other the Tropick of Capricorn, 
becaule they are under theſe Signs. 


VII. If two other Circles are ſuppoſed to be drawn 
through 23 Degrees 30 Minutes, reckoned on the 
Meridian from the Polar Points, theſe are called the 
Polar Circles: The Northern is the Artick, and the 
Southern the Antartick Circles, becauſe oppoſite to 
the former, 

Theſe are the Four Leſſer Circles. 
And theſe on the Terreſtrial G ole the Ancients 
ſuppoſed to divide the Earth into Five Jones, viz. 
two Frigid, two Temperate, and the Torrid Zone, 


Beſides theſe Ten Circles lately deſcribed, which 
are always drawn on the Globe it ſelf, there are 
{ome other neceſſary Circles ro be known, which 
are barely imaginary, and ſuppoſed only to be 
drawn upon the G lobe, 


1. Meridians, or Hour-Circles, which are great 
Circles meeting all in the Poles of the World, and 
croſſing the Equinoctial at Right Angles ; theſe 
are ſupplied by the Meridian, Hour-Circle, and Index. 

2. Azimuths, or Vertical Circles, which likewiſe 
are Great Circles of the Sphere, and meet in the Je- 
vith and Nadir, as the Meridians and Hour- Circles 
do in the Poles: Theſe cut the Horizon at Right 
Angles, and on theſe is reckoned the Sun's Altitude 


when he is not in the Meridian. They are repre- 


ſented by the Quadrant of Altitude, which being 
fix d at the Zenith, is moveable about round the 
Globe through all the Points of the Compaſs. 

3. There are allo Circles of Longitude of the Stars 


and Planets, which are Great Circles pailing thro“ 


the Pole .of the Ecliptick, and in that J ire 2 
mining the Stars or Planets Place or Fe! 
reckoned from the firſt Point of Aries. dude 

4. Almacanters, or Parallels of Altitude ... «. 
cles having their Poles in the Zenith, ed. 
ways drawn parallel to the Horizon, The. te 
Leſſer Circles of the Sphere, diminiſhing gradu: _ 
they go farther and farther from the Horizgr "ya | 

lu reſpect of the Stars there are alſo ſup of 4 
be Parallels of Latitude, which are parallel ©. * b 3 
Ecliptick, and have their Poles the fame Py g 
of that Circle. | | "ack : 

5. Parallels of Declination of the Sy = 
which are leſſer Circles, whoſe Polcs - 0 ben F 
of the World, and are all drawn parallel tg h Oley 3 
quinoctial, either North or South; and the: _ b 
drawn on the Terreſtrial Globe) are called Pandi 


of Latitude. 


DEFINITIONS 


1. Latitude of any Place, is an Arch of th: 1 
dian of that Place, intercepted berween its Z 
and the Equator; and this is the ſame with an arch 
of rhe Meridian, intercepted between the Pole a 
the Horizon; and therefore it is often expreſla by 
the Poles Height, or Elevation of the Pole: 5 
Realon of which is, That from the Equator to th 
Pole, there always being the Diſtance ef oth 
grees, and from the Zenith to the Horizon the fare 
Number, and each of thele go Degrecs containing 
within it the Diſtance between the Zenith are 2 
Pole; that Diſtance therefore being taken a1 I 


from both, muſt leave the Diſtance from the Zern ch 
to the Equator, equal to the *:iftance betwen tle Ml ful 
Pole and the Horizon, or to the Elevation of the N 
Pole above the Horizon. p 
2, Latitude of a Star er Planet, is an Arch ef: 3 
Great Circle reckoned on the Quadrant of Altitude, £ 
laid through the Star and Pole of the Ecliptick, tron 0 
the Ecliptick towards its Pole. Nh 
3. Longitude of. Place, is an Arch of theEquarcr : x7 
12 


intercepted between the Meridian of the Place 
and the firſt Meridian: Or it is more properly 
the Difference, either Eaſt or Weſt, between the 
Meridians of any two Places, accounted on the E- 
quator. 

4. Longitude of a Star, is an Arch of the Eclip 
tick, accounted from the beginning of Avies to the 
Place where the Stars Circle of Longitude crofſeth 
the Ecliptick; ſo that it is much the ſame as tte 
Stars place in the Ecliptick, accounted from the bes 
ginning of Arzes, 

5. Amplitude of the Sun, or of a Star, is an Ar 
of the Horizon intercepted between the true Fab 
or Weſt Points of it, and that Point upon which the 
Sun or Star Riſes or Sets. 

6. Right Aſcenſion of the Sun, or of a Star, iS 
part of the Equinoctial reckoned from the beginni's 
of Aries, which Riſeth or Setteth with the Sun . 
Star in a Right Sphere: But in an Oblique Sp"! 
it is that Part or Degree of the Equinodtial ud 
comes to the Meridian with it, (as betore) reckone 
from the beginning of Aries. 


13 2 or Direct Sphere, is when the ots 


are in the Horizon, and the Equator in the 2 
The Conſequence ot being under ſuch a Fotin 1 © Latirud 
the Heavens as this (which is the Caſe of a EW: 


live ditectly under the Line) is, Thar the lebt, Places 
have no Latitude nor Elevation of the Pole cles and 


can nearly ſee both the Pole of the World: Al W dows f 
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hers Name. es its ameter of the Earth, or 180 De e Foe 
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PROBLEM III. 
For the Diſtances of Places on the Terreſtrial Globe, 
See the Problem on the Celeſtial Globe, For find- 


ing the Dijtance between two Stars, | 


PROBLEM IV. 


To find what Places of the Earth the Sun j Vertical 
to at any time aſſigned. 


Bring the Sun's Place, found in the Ecliptick on 
the Terreſtrial Globe, to the Brazen Meridian, and 
note what Degree of the Meridian it cuts; then 
by turning the Globe round about, you will ſee 
what Places of the Earth are in that Parallel of De- 
clination, (for they will all come ſucceſſively to that 
Degree of the Brazen Meridian) and thoſe are the 
Places or Parts of the Earth ro which the Sun will 
be Vertical that Day ; whoſe Inhabitants will then 
be Aſcii, that is, their erect Bodies at Noon will 
caſt no Shadow. | 


Problems on the Celeſtial Globe. 


Suppoſe May the foth, 170 f, the Sun's Place to be 
juſt at the Entrance into the firſt Degree of Gemini. 


PROBLEM I. 


To reAsfy the Globe: Or, To render it in the General 


fit to reſolve any Problem; which Rectification 
therefore 1s always ſuppoſed to be the firſt thing done : 
To do which, 


Bring the Sun's Place, found in the Ecliprick on | 


the Globe, ro the Meridian, and the Hour-Index 
to 12 at Noon. 


PROBLEM I. 


For the Sun's Declination: 


Bring the Sun's Place for that Day, (which here 
and below 1s 1 to be given) to the Meri di- 
an as before, and then the Degrees of the Meridian, 
teckoned from the Equinoctial either North or South, 
are the Sun's Declination at Noon, either North or 
South, according to the Time of the Year, viz. 
from March the 1oth to September the 12th, North; 
and thence to March again South: And the Decli- 
nation for May the 1oth will be 20 Degrees and a- 
bout 12 Minutes North, 


PROBLEM III. 
For by Amplitude either Rifing or Setting, 


Bring the Sun's Place to the Horizon, either on 
the Eaſt or Weſt Side, and the Degrees of the Hori- 
zon, accounted from the Eaft Point, either North or 
South, are the Amplitude required, viz. May the 
1oth, the Sun's Amplitude will be 34 Degrees to the 
North of the Eaſt. 

And at the ſame time you have in the outer Cir- 
cle of Rhumbs the Point which the Sun Riſes or 
Sets upon, N. E. by E. or N. W. by W. 


PROBLEM IV. 
For hu Right Aſcenſion. 


Bring the Sun's Place to the Meridian, and the 
Number of Degrees intercepred berween the be- 
ginning of Aries, and that Degree of the Equino- 
ctial, which comes to the Meridian with the Sun, is 
che Right Aſcenſion, 


| North Point of the Horizon, you mu 


If yon would have it in Time, account exe: 


Degrees to be an Hour, and every Degree 40 Ji 
8 


Minutes. 


N. B. The Reaſon of bringing the San p 

to the Meridian in this Problem, is to oy ay 
Trouble of putting the Globe into the Poſition 

Right Sphere: For properly, Right Aſcen "In * f 
Degree of the Equinoctial which Riſes with the, 
in a Right Sphere, But ſince the Equator isa N 
at Right Angles to the Meridian, if you brin an 
Sun's Place thither, it muſt in the Equinodif 

his Right Aſcenſion: Thus in the Inſtance (f W 
the 1orh, the Sun's Right Aſcenſion will be ** 


grees, or 4 Hours wanting 4 Minutes. 


PROBLEM V. 
For the Oblique Aſcenſion. 


Bring the Sun's Place to the Horizon on the yg 
ſide, and the Number of Degrees intercepted % 
tween that Degree of the Equinoctial which j5 ng 
come to the Horizon, and the beginning or firſt po 
of Aries is the Oblique Aſcenſion. Thus, My 
roth, the Sun's Oblique Aſcenſion is 30 Degr 
15 Minutes. 

Of thoſe two Aſcenſions take the Leſſer from d 
Greater, the Remainder will be, 


PROBLEM VI. 


The Aſcenſional Difference, 


Which therefore is the Difference in Degrees b. 
rween the Right or Oblique Aſcenſion, or the Space 
between the Sun's Riſing and Setting, and the Hu 
of Six: Where fore his Aſcenſional Difference tun. 
ed into Time, will give the Time of the Suns N. 
ſing or Setting before or after Six. Thus, from 3; 
Degrees take 30 Degrees 15 Minutes, there wil 
remain 28 Degrees 45 Minutes, the Aſcenſenal Di. 
ference in Degrees, and in Time 1 Hour 55 Minute; 
_ ſo much doth the Sun Riſe before Six, and de 
after it, 


PROBLEM VI 
For the Sun's Riſing or Setting. 


Bring his Place to the Horizon, either Ealt a 
Weſt, and the Hour-Index ſhall ſhew the Time 
ther of his Riſing or Setting accordingly ; wi 
May the 1 oth, is 5 Minutes after 4 in the Morning 
and 5 Minutes before 8 at Night. | 

The Time of the Sun's Setting doubled, gs 
the Length of the Day, which then will be 15 
Hours 5o Minutes; and the Time of this Rigg 
doubled, gives the Length of the Night, which, 
May the 1ozh, is 8 Hours 10 Minutes. 


PROBLEM VIII. 


For the Sun's Meridian Altitude, or Depri # 
Midnight, 


Bring his place to the Meridian, abo yi 
zon, for his Noon Altitude, which will ſhew — 
Degrees of it accounted there from the Hern; ; 
which, May the oth, will be 38 Degres © d 
nutes. For his Midnight Depreſſion, _ 

, ( 
Point in the Ecliprick, oppoſite to che Sun Les 
Tore to the South part of the Meridia" 3 1 d. 
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Depreſſion 3 which, May the 1oth, will be 13 De- 
grees 42 Minutes. a 


PROBLEM IX. 
For the Sun's Altitude at any Time of the Day given. 


c the Globe, arid fit the Quadrant of Altitude; 
MT reve the Braſs Quadrant of Altitude to 
the Zenith - or in our Latitude, ſcrew 1t ſo thar the 
graduated Edge cut 51 Degrees 30 Minutes on the 


= Meridian, reckoned from the Equinoctial. 


rurn about the Globe till the Index ſhew 
the T — propoſed, and ſtay the Globe there; af- 
rer which bring the Quadrant of Altitude to cut 
the Sun's Place in the Ecliprick, and then that Place 
or Degree of the Ecliptick ſhall ſhew the Sun's Al- 
itude on the Quadranr. — ME: 
ref why May the 10th, the Sun's Altitude at Nine 


| x Clock in the Morning will be 43 Degrees 30 
& Minures. 


PROBLEM X. 


| | | To find the Sun's Hour or Alitude when he # due Eaſt 


or Wieſt above the Horizon. 


Reftify the Globe, and fit the Quadrant of Alti- 


5 tude; then bring the Quadrant to cut the true Eaſt 


Point, and next turn the Globe about till the Sun's 


Place in the Ecliptick cut the graduated Edge of 
the Quadrant; for then that Place will ſhew the Al- 
titude and the Index of the Hour. 


Thus, May the 1 oth, the Sun will be Eaſt at 3 
Minutes paſt Seven in the Morning, and his Alti- 


tude then is 26 Degrees. 


f PROBLEM XI. 


| | To find the Sun's Altitude or Time of the Day on any 


Azimuth given: Or, When the Sun n on any given 
Point of the Compaſs, 


Set the Quadrant of Altitude to the Azimuth gi- 


| : ven, then turn the Globe till his place in the Echp- 
tick touch the graduated Edge of the Quadrant; 
== ſo ſhall that place give the Altitude on the Quadrant, 


and the Hour - Index the Time of the Day. 


Example. 


May the 1oth, the Azimuth being 60 Degrees 
from the South toward the Eaſt, or the Point of the 


| Compais which the Sun is then on being S. E. by 
E. and near half a Point more Eafterly ; his Alri- 


F rude will be (nearly) 46 Degrees, and the Hour of 


che Day a little more than a Quarter paſt Nine in 
the Morning. 


PROBLEM XIL 


Star. 


N D find the Declination and Right Aſcenſion of any 


Bring the Star to the Meridian, and then the De- 


3 yes intercepted between the Equinoctial and the 


oint of the Meridian cut by the Star, are its De- 


dination; and the Meridian cuts and ſhews its 
Nabe Aſcenſion on the Equinoctial, accounting it 


from the beginning of Aries, 


—_— 


— — 


PROBLEM XIII. 
To find the Longitude and Latitude of any Star, 


Bring the Solſtitial Colure to the Braſs Meridian, 
and there fix the Globe; then will the Pole of the 
Ecliprick be juſt under 23 Degrees 30 Minutes, ac- 
counted from the Pole above the North Point of the 
Horizon, and upon the ſame Meridian ; there ſcrew 
the Quadrant of Altitude, and then bring its gradu- 
ated Edge to the Star aſſigned, and there ſtay it; 
lo will the Star cut irs proper Latitude on the Qua- 
drant, reckoned from the Ecliprick ; and the Qua- 
drant will cut the Ecliptick in the Star's Longitude, 
or irs Diſtance from the firſt Point of Aries. 


PROBLEM XIV. 


To find the Time of any Star's Riſing, Setting, or Cul- 
minating, i. e. being on tbe Meridian. 


ReAify the Globe and Hour- Index, and bring the 
Star to the Eaſt or Weſt part of the Horizon, or to 
the Brazen Meridian, and the Index will ſhew ac- 
cordingly the Time of the Star's Riſing, Setting, ot 
Culminating, or of its being on the Meridian, 

Thus, May the 1oth, Ar#urus will be on the Me- 
ridian at about 4 of an Hour after 1oar Night; Cor 
Leons will be Setting about one in the Morning; 
and the firſt Star in the Head of Aries will be Rifing 
about an Hour after. 


PROBLEM XV. 


To know, at any Time aſſigned, what Stars are Riſing 
or Setting; what are on the Meridian, and how 
high they are above the Horizon ; and on what Ai- 
muth or Point of the Compaſs they are ; by which 


means the real Stars in the Heaven may eaſily be 


known by their proper Names, and rightly diſtin- 
guiſhed one from another, 


ReQify the Globe, and fit the Quadrant of Altitude, 
and ſer the Globe, by the Means of the Compaſs, 
due North and South; then turn the Globe and 
Hour-Index to the Hour of the Night afligned ; ſo 
will the Globe, thus fix'd, repreſent the Face or Ap- 
pearance of the Heavens tor thar Time. 


or near the Horizon ; whar are on or near the Meri- 
dian; which are to the North or which to the 
South, Se. And the Quadrant of Altitude being 
laid over any particular Star, will ſnew its Altitude 
and Azimuth, and on what Point of the Compaſs it 
is; whereby any Star may eafily be known, eſpeci- 
ally if you have a Quadrant, or any ſuch Inſtrument, 
to take the Altitude of any real Star ſuppoſed to be 
known by the Globe, to ſee whether it agree with 


that Star which is its Repreſentative on rhe Globe 
or not. 


PROBLEM XVI. 


Given the Sun's Place, and any Star's Altitude, to find 
the Hour of the Night. | 


Red. the Globe and fir the Quadrant, then move 
the Globe ro and fro rill the Quadrant cut the 


Star in its given Altitude, for then the Ho Ind 
will ſhew _ Hour of the Night : And has my 


the 


Whereby you may readily ſee what Stars are in 
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the Hour of the Night, be known by a Star's Azi- 
muth, or its Azimuth from its Altitude. 


Example. 


May the 1oth, the Sun being in the firſt Degree 
of Gemini, I take the Altitude of Lucida Lyra, 
which I find tobe 51 Degrees, or I find its Azimuth 
to be two Degrees to the Northward of the Eaſt ; 
then bringing the Quadrant of Altitude ro cut that 
Star in 51 Degrees of Altitude, I find the Hour- 
Index points at Eleven a Clock at Night; as it would 
alſo have done had the Star been brought to the Azi- 


muth on the Globe. 
PROBE M XVII. 


To find the Diſtance between any two Stars. 


If the Stars lie both under the ſame Meridian, 
bring them to the Brazen Meridian, and the De- 
grees between them there reckoned are their true 
Diſtance. 

Thus Capella, or the Star in the Left Shoulder 
of Auriga , and Rigel, which is in Orion's Left 
Thigh, are nearly unto the ſame Meridian ; and 
being both brought to the Brazen Meridian of the 
Globe, their Diſtance there will be found to be 54 
Degrees. 

If they are both in the Equinoctial, or have both 
the ſame Declination, i. e. are both in the ſame 
Parallel, then bring them one atrer another ro the 
Brazen Meridian, and the Degrees of the Equino- 
ctial intercepted between them, when thus brought 
to the Meridian ſeverally, are their Diſtance. 

If che Stars are neither under the ſame Meridian, 
nor parallel, then either lay the Quadrant of Alti- 
tude from one to the other, (if it will reach) and 
that will ſhew the Diſtance between them in De- 
grees; or elſe rake rhe Diſtance with Compaſſes, 
and apply that to the Equinoctial, or to the Meri- 
dian. 

Which Method of Proceeding alſo will ſhew the 
Diſtance of any two Places on the Terreſtrial Globe 
in Degrees; and by Multiplication by 70, you will 
have ir in Miles. Wherefore to find how far any 
place on the Globe is from another, you need only 
take the Diſtance berween them on the Globe with 
a pair of Compaſſes; and applying the Compaſles 
to the Equator at the beginning of Aries, or at the 
firſt Meridian, you will there find the Degrees ; 
which multiply by 70, and that will turn it into 
Miles. 

Thus the Diſtance between London and Famaica 
being on the Globe 69 Degrees, I multiply that by 
70, and it gives me 4830 Miles; and fo far is Fa- 
maica diſtant dire#ly from London, or in an Arch of 
a Great Circle. 

GLOBULUS Naſi, is the lower cartilagmous 
moveable part of the Noſe. 

GLOSSOCOMIUM, is a Chyrurgeon's Inſtru- 
ment for broken Limbs; ſo called from the Shape 
of a Merchant's little Casket, which was formerly 
carried upon the Back. Blanchard. | 

GLOTTIS, is the Chink of the Larynx, which 
is covered by the Epiglotts. 

GLUTEI, are fix Muſcles which movethe Bur- 
rocks, on each Side three, 
 GLUTAUS Major, a Muſcle of the Thigh, ſo 
called from irs being rhe largeſt Muſcle of rhoſe 
which compoſe the | Lacan: : Ir has a large Semi- 
circular Beginning, forwards meerly Tendinous | 
from near rwo Thirds of the External Parts of the 


| Tendon dorh of the Biceps ot thoſe of the Cui: 


Spine of the Os Ilium; backwards its Origin. 
is chick and fleſhy from the poſterior Ns 
Spine, and hindermoſt part of the Sacrum lateral f 
and the whole Os Coceygy ; as allo from a broad I. 
gament that's extended between the two laſt nam ; 
Bones and the Tubercle of the Os Iſchium; its Fl 
ſhy Fibres deſcending diſgregately, in an almoſt 8. 
mi- circular manner, become Tendinous as they a 
proach the great Trochanter, where it's united with 
its firſt deſcribed Tendinous Beginning, deſcendin 
over the Extetnal Part of the great Trochanter * 
after being joined with the Tendon of the Membrg. 
naſin, proceeds to cover and ſtrictly embrace all tie 
External Muſcles of the Tibia, like as the Extema 


But the other part of it procceeding from the 

Body of this Muſcle, is largely inferred to * 
Aſpera, on the back- part of the Os Femory, near 
four Fingers Breadth below the great Trochantey. 

The firſt deſcribed Tendinous Beginning of this 
Muſcle doth not only ſerve to ſupport its Fleſhy Bo. 
dy, but irs Fibres interſecting thoſe of the Meml,. 
noſus, as they cover all the Muſcles ot the 7;, 
bia, do more adequately include them, whereby 
they are corroborated in their Action: When this 
Muſcle acts ir pulls the Thigh directly back. 
wards, | x 

GLUTAUS Medi, a Muſcle of the Thigh, 
which lies chiefly under the Tendinous Beginning 
of the Glutews Major, and arifing Fleſhy from al. 
moſt the whole External part of the Os Lium, in its 
deſcent becomes thicker and fleſhy, and is inſerted 
by a ſhort ſtrong Tendon to the Superior and Ex- 
ternal Part of the great Trochanter in a Semi, citcu- 
lar Manner. Mr. Cowper thinks this Muſcle is em. 
ployed to turn the Thigh inwards, tho others (ay 
it ſerves to extend it. | 

GLUTAUS Minor, is a Muſcle of the Thigh, 
which lies totally under the Gluteus Mediw, it be. 
ing ſo much leſs than that, as that is than the Glu- 
tew Major. It ariſeth Semi circular, Broad, and 
Fleſhy from the Dorſus Ilii; from hence its Fleſhy 
Fibres deſcend to their partly Tendinous and partly 
Fleſhy Inſertion, like the Medius, at the Superior 
Part of the Root of the great Trochanter. 

The Fibres of this running parallel with thoſe of 
the Medius, aſſiſt it in all its Actions: They alſo al 
ſiſt in rendring the Articulation of the Thigh-bone, 
with the Coxa, more ftable in ſtanding erect. 

GLUTIA, are two Prominences of the Brain, 
called Nates, 

GLUTOS is the greater Rotater (an Apophyſir) in 
the upper part of the Thigh-bone, named Trechan- 
ter. Blanchard, | 

GNOMON, in a Parallelogram, is a Figure made 
of the two Complements, together with either of tht 
the Parallelograms about the Diagonal. 


A 


Thus here, in the Parallelogram A B, the G10 


is M-+3+x+8N, or Mr EN 
GNOMON, in Dialing, ſigniſies the Style, Fi 

or Cock of a Dial, the Shadow whereof pointer 

out the Hours. The 
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The Gnomon of every Dial is ſuppoled to repre- | tals lying between the Aſtragal above the Shaft of 


- of the World ; and therefore the two 
why 3 thereof maſt directly awer 
10 the North and South Pole. . 2 

GNOMONICEõ, the tame with Dialling. 

GOARING ; the Seamen ſay a Sail is cut 2 
ing, when tis cut ſloping by degrees, and 10 — 
der at the Clew than at the Earing, as all Top-ſails 
and Top-gallant Sails are, 


Ti GOBONATED, a Term in 

| | Heraldry for a Bordure of this 
Form; which is neither Check, 
nor Counter-componed, but of a dif- 
terent Diviſion from both. 


GOLDEN-NUMBER * See Cyele of the Moon, 


To find the Golden- Number. 


To the Year add 1, and divide the Sum by 19, 
the Remainder is the Golden- Number. 


Example. 


To 1701 add 1, the Sum 1702 divide by 19, 
rhe b. 11 is the Golden- Number for that 


OI DEN RU LE See Rule of Three 

GOLDEN Sulphur of Antimony, is made by 
boiling the Droſs, ariſing in the making of Regulus 
of Antimony, in a little more than its Weight of 
common Water in an Earthen Por for abour half an 
Hour, and then ſtraining the Liquor, there is Vine- 
gar poured upon it, on which a Reddiſh or Gold- 
colour Powder will precipitate: It muſt be gather- 
ed by Filtration and dried; tis an Emerick ; the 
Dole trom 2 to 6 Grains, 

GO:APHOS, is when the Pupil of the Eye, go- 
ing beyond a little Skin of the Tunica Uvea, is hike 
that Swelling of hard Fleſh in the Corner of the 
Eye called C/aous. Blanchard. 

GOMPHOSIS, or Conclavatio, is when one Bone 
is faſtened into another like a Nail, as may be ſeen 
in the Teeth. Blanchard, |= 

GONARGA, the Gout in the Knee, 

GOOD-A-BEARING , or Good- behaviour, in 
Common Law, ſignifies an exact Carriage or Be- 
haviour of a Subject ro the King and his Liege- 
people, whereunto Men upon their evil Courſe of 
Life or looſe Demeanor are ſometimes bound: He 
that is bound to this, is more ſtrictly bound than to 
the Peace; ſor the Peace is not broken without an 
Affray, but this Surety, de bona geſtu, may be for- 
feired by the Number of a Man's Company, or by 
his or their Weapons or Harneſs. 

GOOSE-WING : When a Ship fails before a 
Wind, or with a Quarter Wind, and in a freſh 
Gale, the Seamen ſometimes, to make the more 
haſt, do wnparal the Mifſen-yard, and then they 
launch our both Sail and Yard over the Quarter on 
the Lee-fide, fitting Guyes at the further End, ro 
keep the Yards ſteddy with a Boom, and this booms 
out the Mifſen-ſheer, and all this they do to give 
the Ship the more way, which otherwiſe, with theſe 
Winds, the Mifſen-fail could not do, and this Sail 
ſo or is called a Gooſe-wing, at d ſometimes a ſtud- 
ding Sail. 

GORGE, Gula, or Neck, in Architecture, is 


the Pillar and the Annulets, It is alſo a kind of 
Concave Moulding, larger, but jor fo deep as a 
Scotia, which ſerves for Compartments, Cham- 
brances, &c; 

GORGE, in Fortification, is the Entrarice of the 
Platform of any Work. 

GOKGE, in all other Out-Works, is the Inter- 
val betwixt their Wings on the Side of che greac 
Ditch : Bur it ought to be obſerved, that all rhe 
Gorges are deſtitute of Parapers, becauſe if there 
were any, the Beſiegers having taken Poſſeſſion ol 
a Work, might make uſe thereof, to defend them. 
{elves from the Shot of the Place; fo that they are 
only fortified with Palliſadoes to prevent a Sur - 

rize, 

: GORGE of « Baſtion, is nothing elſe but the 
prolonging of the Curtains from their Angle with 
Flank to the Center of the Baſtion where they 
meet: But when the Baſtion is flat, its Gorge is a 
right Line which terminates the Diſtance compre- 
hended berween two Flanks. 

GORGE of the Ravelin, or of a Healf-Mecon, is 
the Space contained between rhe Extremities of the 
two Faces on the Side of the Place. 

GORGED, the Herald's Term for the Bearing 
of Crown, Coronet, or ſuch like thing about the 
Neck of a Lion or a Swan, &c. for then they 
lay the Lion or Cygnet is Gorged with a Ducal 
Coronet, Sc. 

GOTHICK, in Architecture, is an Order ſo 
far different from the Ancient Proportions and Or- 
naments, that its Columns are either too maſſy in 
a Form of vaſt Pillars, or as ſlender as Poles, ha- 
ving Capitals without any certain Dimenſions , 
carved with the Leaves of Brank-Urſin, Thiſtles, 
Coleworts, c. 

GRACILIS, is one of the Muſcles of the Legs; 
fo called from being the moſt Nender of them: It 
atiſeth ſome what broad, partly Tendinous and part- 
ly Fleſhy from the Os Pubs internally, between the 
firſt and ſecond deſcribed Heads of the Triceps, and 
in its ſtreight Deſcent in the Inſide of the Thigh 
grows narrow, and becomes Tendinous a little a- 
bove the Sartorius, and is ſo inſerted (immediately 
beneath it) to the Tibia, It aſſiſtech in bending the 
Thigh and Leg inwards, 

GRAMINEOUS Herbs, amongſt the Botaniſts, 
x ſuch as have a long narrow Leaf and no Foot- 
ſtalk. 

Theſe Biſhop M/7lkins (in his real Chatacter) 
ranges into ſuch as are either, | 

i. Frumentaceous, i. e. whoſe Seed is uſed by 
Men for Food, either Bread, Drink, or Broth ; or 
ſuch as Wheat, Rye, Barley, Cc. Or, 

2. Not Frumentaceous , more properly called 
Graſſes, which have an hollow-jointed Stalk not 
branched, and a Stamineous Flower : See Gramina 
and Graſſes, Theſe Frumentaceous Herbs are ſome- 
times called Cercoles. 

GRAMMAR, is the Art of Speaking and Wri- 
ting any Language truly. It takes its Name from 
the Greek Word Gramma, which ſignifies a Letter. 
becauſe ir treateth primarily of the Formation of 
Arriculate Sounds, which are repreſented by Ler- 
rers. | 

GRANADO, is a liule hollow Globe or Ball of 
Iron, or other Metal, about two Inches and a halt 
in Diameter, which being tilled with fine Powder, 
is {er on fire by the means of a tmall Fuſee faſtened 
to the Touch-hole ; as ſoon as ir is kindled the Caſe 


the narroweſt part of the Taſca n or Dorick, Capi- 


flies into many Shatrers, much ro the Damage of ali 
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Brazen Meridian, and the Degrees of the Equino- 


"my eo 


— 


'GLU 


'GNO 


the Hour of the Night, be known by a Star's Azi- | 
muth, or its Azimuth from its Altitude. 


Example, 


May the 1oth, the Sun being in the firſt Degree 
of Gemini, I take the Altitude of Lucida Lyra, 
which I find to be 51 Degrees, or I find its Azimuth | 
ro betwo Degrees to the Northward of the Eaſt ; 
then bringing the Quadrant of Altitude ro cut that 
Star in 31 Degrees of Altitude, I find the Hour- 
Index points at Eleven a Clock at Night; as it would 
alſo have done had the Star been brought to the Azi- 
muth on the Globe. 


PROBE M XVII. 
To find the Diſtance between any two Stars, 


If the Stars lie both under the ſame Meridian, | 


bring them to the Brazen Meridian, and the De- 
grees between them there reckoned are their true 
Diſtance. 

Thus Capella, or the Star in the Left Shoulder 
of Auriga , and Rigel, which is in Orion's Leſt 
Thigh, are nearly unto the ſame Meridian; and 
being both brought ro the Brazen Meridian of the 
Globe, their Diſtance there will be found to be 54 


rees. 
they are both in the Equinoctial, or have both 
the ſame Declination, i. e. are both in the ſame 
Parallel, then bring them one atrer another to the 


ctial intercepted between them, when thus brought 
to the Meridian ſeverally, are their Diſtance. 


If che Stars are neither under the ſame Meridian, | p 


nor parallel, then either lay the Quadrant of Alti- 
tude from one to the other, (if it will reach) and 
that will ſhew the Diſtance between them in De- 
grees; or elſe take the Diſtance with Compaſſes, 
and apply that to the Equinoctial, or to the Meri- 
4 


ian. 
Which Method of Proceeding alſo will ſnew the 
Diſtance of any two Places on the Terreſtrial Globe 
in Degrees; and by Multiplication by 70, you will 
have it in Miles. Wherefore to find how far any 
place on the Globe is from another, you need only 
take the Diſtance between them on the Globe with 
a pair of Compaſſes; and applying the Compaſſes 


to the Equator at the beginning of Aries, or at the 


firſt Meridian, you will there find the Degrees; 
which multiply by 70, and that will turn it into 
Miles. 

Thus the Diſtance between London and Famaica 
being on the Globe 69 Degrees, I multiply that by 
70, and it gives me 4830 Miles; and ſo far is Fa- 
maica diſtant directly from London, or in an Arch of 
a Grear Circle. 

GLOBULUS Naſi, is the lower cartilaginous 
moveable part of the Noſe. 

GLOSYOCOM IUM, is a Chyrurgeon's Inftru- 
ment for broken Limbs; fo called from the Sha 
of a Merchant's little Casket, which was formerly 
carried upon the Back. Blanchard. 

GLOTTIS, is the Chink of the Larynx, which 
is covered by the Epiglotts. | 

GLUTEI, are fix Muſcles which movethe Bur- 
rocks, on each Side three, 


4 — 
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Spine of the Os Ilium; backwards its Origi 

is thick and fleſhy from the poſterior part of the 
Spine, and hindermoſt part of the Sacrum laterally 
and the whole Os Coceygs ; as allo from a broad 1 
gament that's extended between the two laſt names 


Bones and the Tubercle of the Os Iſchium 5 itsFle. 


ſhy Fibres deſcending diſgregarely, in an almog ge. 
mi- circular manner, become Tendinous as they a 

proach the great Trochanter, where it's united wi 
1s firſt deſcribed Tendinous Beginning, deſcengirs 
over the External Part of the great Trochanter- ; 

afrer being joined with the Tendon of the Memiys. 
ngſus, proceeds to cover and ſtrictly embrace all che 
External Muſcles of the Tibia, like as the External 


| Tendon dorh of the Biceps ot thoſe of the Cubits 


Bur the other part of it, procceeding from the Fleſuy 
Body of this Muſcle, is largely inſerted to the Lines 
Aſpera, on the back-part of the O, Femory, neat 
four Finger's Breadth below the great Trochanter, 

The firſt deſcribed Tendinous Beginning of thi, 
Muſcle doth not only ſerve to ſupport irs Fleſhy By. 
dy, but irs Fibres interſecting thoſe of the Membys. 
noſus, as they cover all the Muſcles ot the I.. 
bia, do more adequarely include them, whereby 
they are corroborated in their Action: When this 
_— acts ir pulls the Thigh directly back. 
wards, | | ; 

GLUTAUS Mediw, a Muſcle of the Thigh, 
which lies chiefly under rhe Tendinous Beginning 
of rhe Glutew Major, and ariſing Fleſhy from al. 
moſt the whole External part of the Os Ilium, in its 
deſcent becomes thicker and fleſhy, and is inſered 
by a ſhort ſtrong Tendon to the Superior and Ex. 
rernal Part of rhe great Trochanter in a Semi-circy. 
lar Manner. Mr. Cowper thinks this Muſcle is em- 
loyed to turn the Thigh inwards, tho others (ay 
it ſerves to extend it. 85 

GLUTAUS Minor, is a Muſcle of the Thigh, 
which lies totally under the Glutæus Medi, it be. 
ing ſo much leſs than that, as that is than the Glu- 
tew Major, It ariſeth Semi circular, Broad, and 
Fleſhy from the Dorſus Ilii; from hence its Fleſhy 
Fibres deſcend to their partly Tendinous and partly 
Fleſhy Inſertion, like the Medius, at the Superior 
Part of the Root of the great Trochanter. 

The Fibres of this running parallel with hole of 
the Mediu, affiſt it in all its Actions: They alſo al- 
ſiſt in rendring the Articulation of the Thigh-bore, 
with the Coxa, more ftable in ſtanding erect, 

GLUTIA, are two Prominences of the Brain, 
called Nates, | 

GLUTOS is the greater Rotater (an 4pophyſi) in 
the upper part of the Thigh-bone, named Trochar- 
ter. Blanchard. 

GNOMON, in a Parallelogram, is a Figure made 
of the two Complements, together with either of tht 
the Parallelograms about the Diagonal. 
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GLUTAUS Major, a Muſcle of the Thigh, ſo 


Thus here, in the Parallelogram 4 B, the Gnome 
is MI LX ＋ N or MTT +5-+N 


called from irs being rhe largeſt Muſcle of rhoſe 
which compoſe the | be : Ir has a large Semi- 


GNOMON, in Dialing, fignifiesthe pl Pi, 


circular Beginning, forwards meerly Tendinous or Cock of a Dial, the Shadow whereof pointe 


from near two Thirds of the External Parts of the out the Hours. 


The 
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' The Gnomon of every Dial is ſuppoled to repre- 
4 of the World; and therefore the two 
Ends or Extremities thereof moſt directly arniwer 
to the North and South Pole. 24. 

GNOMONICKS, the ſame with Dialling. 

GOARING ; the Seamen ſay a Sail is cut Goar- 
ing, when tis cut ſloping by degrees, and 3 _ 
der at the Clew than at rhe Earing, as all op-ſai 4 
and Top-gallant Sails are, 


GOBONATED, a Term in 
Heraldry for a Bordure of this 
Form; which is neither Check, 
nor Counter-componed, but of a dif- 
terent Diviſion from both. 


GOLDEN NUMBER : See Cyele of the Moon, 
To find the Golden-Number. 


the Remainder is the Golden-· Number. 
Example. 


To 1701 add 1, the Sum 1702 divide by 19, 
the . 11 is the Golden-Number for that 


ar. 
I DENRUILE : See Rule of Three. 

GOLDEN Sulphur of Antimony, is made by 
boiling the Droſs, ariſing in the making of Regulus 
of Antimony, in a little more than its Weighr of 
common Water in an Earthen Por for about half an 
Hour, and then ſtraining the Liquor, there is Vine- 
gar poured upon it, on which a Reddiſh or Gold- 


colour Powder will precipitate: It muſt be gather- 


ed by Filtration and dried; tis an Emerick ; the 
Dole from 2 to 6 Grains, | 
GO:APHOS, is when the Pupil of the Eye, go- 
ing beyond a little Skin of the Tunica Uvea, is like 
that Swelling of hard Fleſh in the Corner of the 
Eye called Clas. Blanchard. 
_ GOMPHOSIS, or Conclavatio, is when one Bone 
is faſtened into another like a Nail, as may be ſeen 
in the Teeth. Blanchard, 1 
GONARGA, the Gout in the Knee. n 
GOOD-A-BEARING , or Gocod- behaviour, in 
Common Law, ſignifies an exact Carriage or Be- 
haviour of a Subject to the King and his Liege- 
people, whereunto Men upon their evil Courſe of 
Liſe or looſe Demeanor are ſometimes bound: He 
that is bound to this, is more ſtrictly bound than to 
the Peace; for the Peace is not broken without an 
Affray, but this Surety, de bona geſtu, may be for- 
feired by the Number of a Man's Company, or by 
his or their Weapons or Harneſs. BE 
GOOSE-WING : When a Ship fails before a 
Wind, or with a Quarter Wind, and in a freſh 
Gale, the Seamen ſometimes, to make the more 
haſt, do unparal the Mifſen-yard, and then they 
launch our borh Sail and Yard over the Quarter on 
the Lee-fide, fitting Guyes at the further End, to 
keep the Yards ſteddy with a Boom, and this booms 
out the Miſſen-ſheer, and all chis they do to give 
the Ship the more way, which otherwiſe, with theſe 
Winds, the Miſſen- ſail could not do, and this Sail 
lo fitted 1s called a Gooſe-wing, ard ſometimes a ſtud- 
ding Sail, 
GORGE, Gula, or Neck, in Architecture, is 
the narroweſt part of the Taſca n or Dorick Capi- 
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G RA 
tals lying between the Aſtragal above the Shaft of 
the Pillar and the Annulets, It is alſo a kind of 
Concave Moulding, larger, but not ſo deep as a 
Scotia, which ſerves for Compartments, Cham- 
brances, Ge. 

GORGE, in Fortification, is the Entrance of the 
Platform of any Work. 

GORGE, in all other Out-Works, is the Inter- 
val betwixr their Wings on the Side of the greac 
Ditch : Bur ir ought to be obſerved, that all the 
Gorges are deſtitute of Parapeti, becauſe if there 
were any, the Beſiegers having taken Poſſeſſion ol 
a Work, might make uſe thereof, to defend them- 


{elves from the Shot of the Place; ſo that they are 


only fortified with Palliſadoes to prevent a Sur- 
rize, 

4 GORGE ef Baſtion, is nothing elſe bur the 
prolonging of the Curtains from their Angle with 
Flank to the Center of the Baſtion where they 
meer: Bur when the Baſtion is flat, irs Gorge is a 
righr Line which terminates the Diſtance compre- 


| hended berween two Flanks, 
To the Year add 1, and divide the Sum by 19, 


GORGE of the Ravelin, or of a Half-Mcon, is 
the Space contained between the Extremities of the 
two Faces on the Side of the Place. 

GORGED, the Herald's Term for the Bearing 
of Crown, Coroner, or ſuch like thing abour the 
Neck of a Lion or a Swan, &c. for then they 
lay the Lion or Cygnet is Gorged with a Ducal 
Coronet, &c. | 

GOTHICK, in Architecture, is an Order fo 
far different from the Ancient Proportions and Or- 
naments, that its Columns are either too maſſy in 
a Form of vaſt Pillars, or as ſlender as Poles, ha- 
ving Capitals without any certain Dimenſions, 
carved with the Leaves of Brank-Urſin, Thiſtles, 
Coleworts, &c. 

GRACILIS, is one of the Muſcles of the Legs; 
fo called from being the moſt ſlender of them: It 
atiſeth ſome what broad, partly Tendinous and part- 
ly Fleſhy from the Os Pubs internally, berween the 
firſt and ſecond deſcribed Heads of the Triceps, and 
in its ſtreight Deſcent in the Inſide of the Thigh 
grows narrow, and becomes Tendinous a little a- 
bove the Sartorim, and is ſo inſerted (immediarely 
beneath ir) ro the Tibia, It afliſteth in bending the 
Thigh and Leg inwards, 

GRAMINEOUS Herbs, amongſt the Botaniſts, 
are ſuch as have a long narrow Leaf and no Foot- 
ſtalk. | 

Theſe Biſhop Milkins (in his real Chatacter) 
ranges into ſuch as are either, | 

1. Frumentaceous, i. e. whoſe Seed is uſed by 
Men for Food, either Bread, Drink, or Broth ; or 
ſuch as Wheat, Rye, Barley, Sc. Or, | 

2. Not Frumentaceow , more properly called 
Graſſes, which have an hollow-jointed Stalk not 
branched, and a Stamineous Flower: See Gramina 
and ps 5 Theſe Frumentaceous Herbs are ſome- 
times called Cercoles, 3 | 

GRAMMAR, is the Art of Speaking and Wri- 
ting any Language truly. It rakes its Name from 
the Greek Word Gramma, which ſignifies a Letter. 
becauſe ir treateth primarily of the Formation of 
Articulate Sounds, which are repreſented by Let- 
ters. | | 

GRANADO, is a little hollow Globe or Ball of 
Iron, or other Metal, about two Inches and a half 
in Diameter, which being filled with fine Powder, 
is ſer on fire by the means of a ſmall Fuſee faſtened 
to the Touch-hole ; as ſoon as it is kindled the Caſe 
flies into many Shajrers, much ro rhe Damage of all 
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chat ſtand near. Theſe Granadoes ſerve to fire cloſe | 
and narrow Paſſages, and are often thrown with the | g 


Hand among the Soldiers to diſorder their Ranks, 

more eſpecially in thoſe Poſts where they ſtand 

thickeſt ; as in Trenches, Redoubts, Lodgments, c. 
GRAND-ASSIZE: See Aſſi ze. 
GRAND-CAPE : See Cape and Attachment. 
GRAND: CLIMACTERICKS : Sce Climacte- 


GRAND. DISTREsSS, is fo called, becauſe of 
the Quality and Extent thereof; for thereby the 
Sheritt is commanded, Quod diſtringat tenentem, ita 
quod igſe nec aliquy per ipſum ad ea Manum apponat, 
donec habuerit aliud præceptum, & quod de exit ibis 


GRAVING of a Ship, is bringing her fg J 
round, and then burning off (with Reeds, ig 
Sc.) all the Filth and Foulneſs that ſticks to het 
Sides withour-board, in order to pay het anew 
GRAVITAS Acceleratrix : See 2 Centripets 
GRAVITY, or as it may be called, the; cn 
tripeta, is that Quality by which all Heavy Bodies 
tend towards the Center of the Earth, accele,, 
ting the Motion as they come wearer towards . 
And this Admirable and Univerſal Law of Nature 
is that which (generally ſpeaking) keeps all Bogie; 
in thoſe Places and Stations which they are deſigrel 
for. 
About the Cauſe of this great and Catholick Af. 


* 


eorundem nobi reſpondeat, & quod habent corpus 
en, &c 


b . * . . PR 
This Writ lies in two Caſes, either when the] 


Tenant or Defendanz is Attached, and 1o return'd, 
and appears not, but makes Default; then a Grazd- 
Diſtreſs is to be awarded : Or elſe when the Te- 
nant or Defendant hath once appeared, and after 
makes Default, then this Writ lies by the Common 
Law in lieu of a Perit- Cape. 

GRANIVEROUS, are thoſe Animals that feed 
upon Corn and other Seed. N 

GRANT, in Law, fignifies a Gift in Writing of 
{uch a thing as cannot aptly be paſſed or conveyed 
by Word only, as Rents, Reverſions, Services, Ad- 
vowlons in Groſs, Common in Groſs, Tythes, Ge. 
Or made by ſuch Perſons as cannot give but by 
Deed, as the King and all Bodies Politick : Which 
Difference is often in Speech neglected, and then it 
is taken generally for every Gift whatſoever, made 
of any thing by any Perſon ; and he chat granteth is 
named Grantor, and he to whom it is made the 
Grantee, A thing is ſaid to lie in Grant which can- 
not be aſſigned without Deed, 3 Rep. 63. 

GRANULATION, in Chymiſtry, ENS you: 
ing a melted Metal Drop by Drop into cold Water, 
that ſo it may granulate or congeal into ſmall Grains. 
The beſt way is to pour the Meral through an Iron- 
Cullender, or through a new Birchen Broom. 

GRAPHOIDES, a long, ſharp, and ſlender A 
pendix of the Temple-Bones, ſomewhat bow'd like 
a Cock's-Spur : Alſo the Muſcle called Digaſtricis. 

GRAPHOIDES, is a Proceſs like the Pen for 
a Table-book ; about the Baſis of the Brain it in- 
clines backward. 

GRAPNEL, is a kind of Anchor for Boats or 
Gallies to ride by: They differ from other Anchors 
in that they have tour Flukes and no Snack, though 
there are ſome with three Flukes, with which they 
uſe to ſweep for Hawſars or ſmall Cables: In Men 
of War alſo theſe Grapnels, or at leaſt a lighter kind 
of them, ate uſed ro be thrown into an Enemy's 
Ship, in order to catch hold of ſome of her Gra- 
tings, Rails, Gunwales, Sc. this is done in order 
to boarding of her. | | | 

GRATINGS, in a Ship, are ſmall Ledges of 
{awed Plank framed one into another like a Lattice 
or Priſon-grate, lying on the Upper-Deck between 
the Main-maſt and Fore-maſt, ſerving tor a De- 


fence in a cloſe Fight; and alſo for the Coolneſs, | 


Light and Contrivance of the Ship's Company, 
There is allo another Grating in the Head of a 

Ship, where the Neceſſary-Houſe ſtands, 
GRAVE-ACCENT, in Grammar, ſhews when 

the Voice is to be depteſs d, and is expreſs'd thus, 


). 
GRAVEDO, the ſame with Cory79; 
GRAVELLED-ASHES, are the Lees of Wine 
dried and burn d to Aſhes : So mat they are a kind 
of Calcined Tartar. | 


fection of Matter there have been various Senti. 
ments. WET © 


| 


1, Ariſtotle will have all Earthy Bodies, by a Na. 
tural Inclination, to tend towards the Centet of the 
Earth, as to their proper Place, Sub Concava Lune: 
Bur it hath been proved over and over, hat there 
is no ſuch thing as Poſitive or Abſolute Gravity or 
Levity. | | 


2. Copernicus aſſerts Gravity to be an Innate Prin; 
ciple in all the Parts of Matter, when they are by 
any Means ſeparared from their Wholes, to reduce 
themſelves thither again the neareſt way, orin Righr 
Lines. But this is not to aſſign any Phyſical Caule 
of this great Effect, but only to ſay Bodies de. 
ſcend, becauſe they are heavy, or becauſe they 
deſcend. | 

They alſo that explain Gravity by Univerſal A. 
traction, do only give us another Word, but 10 1. 
dea of the Cauſe of Gravity. 


3. Gaſſendus and Kepler, and many others, define 
Gravity to be a Motion impreſſed on all Bodies by 
a certain Magnetick Attraction of the Earth ot 
Globe, ro which any Body deſcends. 

Theſe will have the Earth to be one great Mag- 
net or Loadſtone, continually ſending out Magnetical 


P. Effluvia, which lay hold on all Bodies and draw 


them towards the Earth: See Gilbert and Kircher 
de Magnete. 


4. Des Cartes ſuppoſes the Particles of his Cele- 
ſtial Matter, by being reflected from the Surface of 
the Earth, and conſequently aſcending up again, 
from thence to drive down into their Places the Ter- 
reſtrial Bodies which they find above them, Sec 
20, 21, 22, 23. of his Principia Philoſophy. 

But tis very difficult to conceive, and, I think, 
implies a kind of Contradiction, that Bodies ſhould 
be forced downwards by a continual Impulſe of 0. 
ther Matter tending upwards, and acting upon al 
Parts uniformly and equally. | 

The Ingenious Mathematician Mr. Reil of Bali 
College, Oxon, hath alſo ſufficiently overthrown this 
Hypotheſis in the Preface to his Introdutio ad Je. 
ram Phyſicam. 


5. Voſſius, and ſome others, will needs have the 
Diurnal Motion of the Earth round its Axis to 


ctrine of the Laws of Motion, That the Rev 


ving circularly, do always endeavour to recede 4 


Latitude of any Place, 


the Cauſe of the Deſcent of heavy Bodies: Where. 
as tis demonſtrable, from Experiment and the Do- 


of Gravity would thence enſue: For all Bodies mo. 


Axe Motus ; and all looſe Bodies would then 8 
caſt off from the Farth in a Tangent to the Paralle 


6. Other 
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rs miſtaking the Effect for the Cauſe, 
will Nos the Preſſure 5 the Atmoſphere to occaſion 
Gravity or the Deſcent of heavy Bodies: But 2 
lain by Experiments made in Vacuo, That the 8 
: oſphere, like all other Fluids, doth hinder the 
Deſcent of heavy Bodies, rather than further — 
or cauſe them; for a Feather in Vacuo will deſcen 
as faſt as à Bullet or Stone in the open Air. 


7 The Learned Dr. Hool, in his Micographia, 


P. 22. ſeems to think, that by ſuppoſing our Globe 


ir, and Water environ d round with a 
IAE and heterogeneous to them all, 
and which can freely prevade the Pores, not only of 
Glaſs, bur even of rhe cloſeſt Metals; the Endea- 
vour of this Fluid ro derrude all Earthly Bodies 
from it, may, by that and ſome other Properties, 
make all Bodies move rowards the Center of the 
Farth : And he ſaith he can prove, by many Expe- 
riments, that there is ſuch a Fluid. But this Opini- 
on appears to be Defective on the ſame Account 
that the Carteſian is; Which lee, 


8. The Learned Mathematician Capt. Edmund 
Haley, owns Gravity to be an Effect unſolvable by 
any Philoſophical Hypotheſis ; and Modeſtly and 
Religiouſly reſolves it into the immediate Will of our 
All-wiſe Creator, who by appointing this Law 
throughout all the Materie World, keeps all Bo- 
dies in their proper Places and Stations, which, 
without it, would ſoon fall to Pieces and be utterly 


deſtroyed. Phileſoph, Tranſact. N. 197. 


Sir Iſaac Newton, Book 2. Prop. 19. Corol. 3. ob- 
Peg well, That of all Bodies confidered 
withia the Contines of any Fluid, there is a rwofold 
Gravity, une Dre True and Abſolute, the other Appa- 
rent, and Va.gar, and Comparative. : 

Abſolute Gravity, is the whole Foree by which any 
Body rends downwards; but the Relative or Vul- 
gar is the K ceſs of Gravity in any Body above 
the Specifick Gravity of the Fluid, whereby ir 
rends downwards more than the Ambient Fluid 
doth, 

In reference to Abſolute Gravity, the Parts of all 
Fluids and all Bodies do really gravitate in their pro- 
per places, and therefore by rheir joint Weights do 
make the Weight of the Whole : For every heavy 
Whole is an heavy Body, as we find by Experience 
in Veſſels filled with all kinds of Liquors ; and the 
Weight of any Whole is equal to, becauſe com- 
pounded of, rhe Weighr of all irs Parts. 

The latter kind of Gravity is ſuch, that in refe- 
rence to it Bodies do not gravitare in their Places, 
or rather do not, when compared one with another, 
pre-gravitate ; but by hindring one another in their 
murual Endeavour to deſcend, do remain in their 
proper places all one as if they were not heavy at 
all, Thoſe things which do not pre-gravitate in 
the Air, Water, &c. the Vulgar take to have no 
Gravity ; and only judge thoſe to be heavy Bodies 
which they ſee pre-gravitate or deſcend, becauſe 
they cannot be ſupported by the ordinary Gravitati- 
on of the Fluid, or by its Prefſure all manner of 
ways. 

So that the Notion of Weight among the Vulgar, 
is only the Exceſs of any Bodies Weight above that 
of Air: And conſequently they account thoſe 
things ro be Light, which being leſs heavy than Air, 
are ſupported by ir, or buoyed up in it. 


— 


Whereas theſe Comparatively Light Bodies are 


bot fo really, ſince in Vacuo it hath been found by 


Experiment, that they deſcend as faſt as other hea- 
vy Bodies do in the Air, (Vid. Mr. Boyle's Experi- 
ments of hy Air-Pump.) 


The Properties of Gravity are very well enumerated 


by Capt. Halley in Numb, 179. «f Philoſophical 
Tranſactions, 


1. That by it all Bodies deſcends towards a Poir.r, 
which either is, or is very near to the Center of 
Magnitude of the Earth and Sea; about which the 
Sea forms it ſelf into a Spherical Surface, and the 
Prominences of the Land, conſidering rhe Bulk vt 
the Whole, differ but inſenſibly therefrom. 


2. That this Point or Center is fixed within the 
Earth, or at leaſt hath been ſo ever ſince we have 
any Authentick Hiſtory : For a Conſequence of its 
Shifting, though never ſo little, would be the over- 
flowing of the Low-Lands on that Side the Globe 
rowards which it approached, 

And this he thinks would well account for the 
Univerſal Deluge, To have the Center of Gravita- 
tion to be removed for a Time towards the Middle 
of the then inhabired World. 

And he faith, That a Change of its Place but the 
200oth part of the Radius of our Earth, would be 


ſufficient to lay the Tops of the higheſt Hills under 
Watch. - - 


3. Thar in all Places equi-diſtant from the Cen- 
rer 4 the Earth, the Force of Gravity is nearly 
equal. 

Ju indeed all Places on the Earth's Surface are 
not at equal Diſtances from the Center; becauſe, 
as Sir Jaac Newton hath proved, the Equatorial 
Parts are ſomething higher than the Polar parts; the 
Difference between the Earth's Diameter and Axis 
being about 34 Engliſh Miles, which hath beer, 
confirmed by the Neceſſity of making a Pendulum 


ſhorter (in thoſe Places) before they will {wing Se- 
conds. | 


4. Gravity equally affects all Bodies, without re- 
gard either to their Bulk, Figure, or Matter : So 
that abſtracting from the Reſiſtence of the Medium 
the moſt Compact and Looſe, the Greateſt and Smal- 
left Bodies would deſcend equal Spaces in equal 
Times, as appears from the quick Deſcent of very 
light Bodies in the exhauſted Receiver, Whence a 
very great Difference may be obſerved betwixt 
Gravity and Magnetiſm ; the latter affecting only 
Iron, and that towards its Poles ; the former all Bo- 
dies alike in every Part. 

Hence alſo may be concluded there is no ſuch 
thing as poſitive Levity, thoſe things which appear 
light being only comparatively ſo. And whereas 
ſeveral things riſe and ſwim in Fluids, tis only be- 
cauſe they are not, bulk for bulk, fo heavy as thoſe 


Fluids: Nor is there any reaſon why Cork, for In- 


ſtance, ſhould be ſaid ro be light, becauſe it ſwims 


on Water, any more than Iron, becauſe it will ſwim 
on Mercury, 


5- That this Power increaſes as you deſcend, and 
decreaſes as you aſcend from the Center of the 
Earth; and that in Proportion of the Squares of the 
Diſtances therefrom reciprocally : So, as for In- 


ſtance, at a double Diſtance to have but a Quarter 
of the Force, c. which is highly agreeable to Reg 


ſon 


| 
| 
| 
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ſon, becauſe the gravitating or attracting Power muſt 
needs be exerted more vigoroully in a ſmall Sphere, 
and more feebly in a greater, in Proportion, as it is 
contracted or expanded. Wherefore ſeeing the Sut- 
faces of Spheres are to one another, as the Squares 
of their Radii, their Power at ſeveral Diſtances 
will be as the Squares of thoſe Diſtances reciprocal- 
ly ; and then its whole Action upon each Spherical 
Surface, be it great or {mall, will be always equal. 


Mr. Hugens, in the laſt Propofition of his Fourth 
Part of his Book De Horologio Oſcillatorio, ſhews by 
Experiments moſt accurately made, That Gravity 
is that Force by which a Body placed any where 
near the Surface of the Farth 1s impelled rowards 
the Center after the Rate of 1574 of Pars Feet in 


a Second of Time. 


The very Learned and Ingenious Capt. Halley, in 
his Diſcoutſe about the Cauſe of Springs in Ph1o/. 
Tranſa#. N. 192. ſeems to think, That there may 
be ſome Matter which may have a Conarus directly 
contrary to that of Gravity; as is, {ſaith he, the 
Caſe in Vegetation, where the Sprouts tend directly 
upwards, or againſt the Perpendicular, 


GRAVITY of Bodies, is either Specifick or Abſo- 


lute : See Specifick Gravity. 

GREAT-BEAR : See Urſa Major. 

GREAT Circles of the Globe or Sphere, are thoſe 
whoſe Plane paſſing thro' the Center of the Sphere, 
divides it into two equal Parts or Hemiſpheres; of 
which there are Six drawn on the Globe, viz. rhe 
Meridian, Horizon, Equator, Ecliptick, and the 
two Colures ; which fee. 

GREEN-CLOTH, or Counting-Houſe of the 
King's Houſhld,is ſo called, becauſe the Table ſtands 
always covered with a Green. Cloth: Here fir the 
Lord-Steward, Treaſurer of the King's Houſe, Con- 
troller, Maſter of the Houſhold, Cofferer, two 
Clerks of the Green-Cloth, and rwo Clerks Con- 
trollers, for Daily taking rhe Accounts of all Expen- 
ces of the Houſhold,. making Proviſions and or- 
dering Payment for the ſame, for the good Govern- 
ment of the King's Servants, and paying the Wa- 
ges of thoſe below Stairs. : 
GREEN-WAX, in Law, ſignifies the Eſtreats 
of Fines, Iſſues, and Amerciaments in the Exche- 
under the Seal of that Court made in Green- 


quer, 
County : See Foreign Ap- 


Wax, to be levy'd in the 


Jer. 
Pe EGOREAN-YEAR, The New Account, or 
New $:ile, inſtirured upon the Reformation of the 
Calendar by Pope Gregory XIII. (from whom it 
takes the Name) in the Year 1582 ; whereby ren 
Days being taken out of the Month of Ofober, the 
Days of their Months go always ten Days before 
ours: As for Inſtance, their Eleventh is our Firſt 
Day: Which New Stiſe or Account is uſed in moſt 
Parts beyond the Seas; and is called from Pope 


Gregory, the Gregorean Account. 

GRENADO : See Grenado-Shell. 

GRIPL of a Ship, is the Compaſs or Sharpneſs of 
her Stem under Water, and chiefly towards the Bot- 
tom of che Stem: And the Deſign of ſhaping her 
ſo, is ro make her Gripe the more, or keep a good 
Wind ; for which end ſometimes a Falſe Stem 1s put 
on upon the rrue one, 

GRIPE alſo is the Sea Phraſe for a Ship's being 
apt to run her Head or Noſe too much into the 
Wind, for then they ſay She Gripes. And there 
are two Cauſes of this Effect; eirker oyer-loading 


F 
ſo down, that it is not apt to fall off fro Ky ad 
or elſe the Sting or tories her Maſts e 
which will always be a Fault in a ſhort Shir mn, 
draws much Water, and will cauſe her to be. wi 
nually running into the Wind: But in Float) g 
if the Maſts be not ſtayed very far aft, they oF 
K Wink 2 
„ in aShip, are ſmall Ri 
ed to the upper Side oc the Yard 5 4 di er 
Staples, to tie unto it, or to faſten the Like,” bf 
GROUND-TACKLE, is the Sea Term f, 
Ship's Anchor, Cables, &c. in general ; or a 


a Ship a. head, the Weight of which preſſes he 


ver is neceſſary to make her ride ſaſe at Anchor 
proper Ground. | 1 
GROUND-TIMBERS, in a Ship, are the, 


Timbers which lie on her Keel, and are faſt 
It we wed 8 the Keelſon. Fills a b 
called, becauſe the Ship lies at reſt 
ihe is ag und. * W 
GROUNDING of Ship, is bringing «of h 
Ground ro be trimmed, made clone — 2h 
have ſome Leak opp'd in her. 2 
GRY, according to Mr. Lock, is a Meaſure con. 
taining of a Line: A Line is of an Inch, an 
Inch ;< of a Philoſophical Foor, and a Philolophi 
cal Foot is + of a Pendulum, whoſe Diadromes or 
Vibrations, in the Latitude of 45 Degrees, are each 
equal to one Second of Time, or = of a Mi. 
nute. 8 
GRYPHUS, a fort of crooked Pincers uſed by 
Surgeons. | 
GUARDANT, the Term in Heraldry & 
Lion born in a Coat of Arms, when his Face 5 
turned towards the Spectator, and he appears in 2 
3 of Guard or Defence (as it were) of him 
elf. ä 
GUARD. COCK: See Gardecaur. 
GUDGIONS, in a Ship, are the Eyes drove in- 
ro the Stern-Poſt, into which the Pintles of the 


Rudder go, to hang her on, 

GUEST-ROPE, is thar Rope by which the 

B * ” . . 
oar is kept from Steeving, or going too much in 

and our as ſhe lies in the | Aha of a Ship, 
GULA or Gulet: See Oeſephagus. 

| GULBE, in Architecture, the ſame with 

Gorge, | 


GULES, fo the Heralds call 
the Red Colour in the Arms of 
Gentlemen ; bur in thoſe of the 
Nobility they call it Ruby ; and 
in Sovereign Prince's Coats Mars. 
Tis expreſſed in Engraving by per- 
pendicular Strokes or Hatches , 

us, | 

GULF, in Geography, is a Part of the Oczan 
or Great Sea, which runs up into the Land thro' nat- 
row Paſſages, which are called Sereight: ; as the 
Gulf of Florida in America, the Arabian Gulf ot 
Red. Sea in Africa, the Perſian Gulf in Aſia, and the 
Gulf of Venice, or the Adratick-Sea in Europe. 

GUMMA Galicum, is by ſome the Term for the 
eating out of a Bone in rhe French Pox. 

GUNTER'S-LINE, is the Common Line of 
Numbers, invented firſt by Mr. Gunter, and ſo com. 
monly known that there is no need of a Deſcripti® 
of it here; it being not only done by the Inventet 
in his Book of the Sector, but alſo by Everard, 
Brown, Patridge, in their Sliding Rules, and almoft 
every one that hath written of Practical Mathema- 


| 


ticks, See Vol. II. 
GUNTER*- 
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"CUNTER'S-QUADRANT, is an Inſtrument 


in Wood or Braſs, curiouſly contrived to find 
2 of the Day and Azimuth, with moſt Pro- 
poſitions of the Globe; as alſo Heights and Diſtan- 


"You have a full Deſcription of ir in Mr. Gunter's 
Book of the Sector ; bur tis by no means lo .— 
-o find the Hour of the Day as Mr. Collins Qua- 
drant : See Quadrant, 

GUNTER'S-SCALE, called by the Common 
Seamen uſually, The Gunter, is a large plain Scale, 
with the Lines of Artificial Sines and Tangents fir- 
ted ſo to a Line of Numbers, that they can by the 
Compaſſes work all Queſtions in — Dialling, Ge. 
with tolerable Exactneſs, if the Scale be large and 

It hath its Name for being the Invention of 
the above named Mr. Gunter, and is now common- 
Iy put on all our Scales, and on our Sectors, where 
they are uſually called, The Artificial Lines. 

GUNWALE, or Gunnel, of a Ship, is that Piece 
of Timber which reaches on either Side of the Ship 
trom the Half-Deck to the Fore-caftle, being rhe 
uppermoſt Bend which finiſheth the upper Works of 
the Hull in that Parr, and wherein they pur the 
Stanchions which ſup the Wafte-Trees ; and 


mis is called the Gunwale, whether there be Guns 


in the Ship or no: And the lower Parr of any 
Port, where any Ordnance are, is alſo termed the 
Gunwale, 


GURGULIO, the ſame with Cion, or the Epi- 


Flotten; which fee, 


GUTTA Roſacea, is a Redneſs with Pimples, 


© wherewith the Cheeks, Noſe, and whole Face is 
E deformed, as if it were ſprinkled with red Drops: 


Theſe Pimples or Wheals often increaſe ro that de- 
gree, that they render the Face rough and horrid, 
and the Noſe monſtrouſly big. 
GUTTA-SERENA, or Amaurofis, is a Dimneſs, 
or even total Loſs of the Sighr, cauſed by a Warery 


| Humour flowing down from the Brain upon rhe 


Oprick Nerves. 
GUTTEZ, or Drops, in Architecture are cer- 
tain, Parts in Form of little Bells, which, to the 


| Number of Six, are pur below every Triglyph in 
the Architrave of rhe Dorick Order. They are ſo 


called by Architects from their Shape, repreſenting 


the Drops of Water, which having run along the 
f rose ſtill hang under the Cloſure between 
1889 


lars. 


GUTTAL-CARTILAGE, in Anatomy, is that 


which includes the third and fourth Griftle of the 


Larynx, which ſeem to be bur one, by reaſon of 


the _—_ Membrane with which they are co- 


GUTTE de Eau, Drops of Water; theſe in 


| Heraldry they paint Argent or White. 


GUTTE de Larmes, when they are Drops of 
2 and theſe in Heraldry are painted Blue or 

zure. 

GUTTE de or, Drops of melted Gold ; all 
which kinds are ſometimes born in Eſcutcheons, 


ſuing from the Dexter Point Or. 


GUTTE de Sang, the Term in Heraldry for 
Drops of Blood born any how in a Coat of Arms; 
if the Drops are of any other Subſtance, they are 
called accordingly, | 

GUTTORIS Oz, the ſame that is called Hyo;des 
Os. 

GUVE de Ronde, a Term in Fortification, fig- 
nifying the ſame as a ſimple or a ſingle Tenaille : See 
Tenaille, 

GUY ; a Gay in a Ship, is any Rope uſed to 
keep off things from bearing or falling againſt the 
Ship Side when they are to be hoiſted in: Thus, it 
any thing is to be haled in over the Gunwale, it is 
gently eaſed in by a Guy-Rope faſtened uſually to the 
Stanchions of the Waſte- Trees. 

Thar Rope alſo which is made faſt ro the Fore- 
maſt ar one End, and is reeved thro' a fingle Block 
ſeized ro the Pendant of the Winding- Tackle, and 
then again reeved through another ſeized to the Fore- 
maſt, and whoſe Uſe is to hale forward the Pen- 
dant of the Winding-Tackle, is alſo called a Guy. 

GYMNASTICEKS, that Part of Phyſick which 
treats of the Rules that are to be obſerved in all 


ſorts of Exerciſes, in order to the Preſervation of 


Health. This is ſaid to be invented by one Herodi- 
cus, born ar Selymbra a City of Thrace, or, as ſome 
ſay, at Leutini in Sicily : He was Brother to Geor- 
giws the Famous Rherorician and Philoſopher. 

This Herodicus was at firft Maſter of an Academy, 
where young Gentlemen came to learn Watlike an 
Manly Exerciſes ; and whom he obſerving to be 
very Healthful on that Account, he made Exerciſe 
become an Art, in reference to the Recovery of 
Men out of Diſeaſes, as well as preſerving them 
from them, and called it Gymnaſtick, which he 
made a great Part of his Practice of Phyfick : Bur 
Hypocrates, who was his Schollar, blames him fome- 
times for his Exceſſes in this kind of Phyſick, and 
his want of Judgment in preſcribing this Merhod of 
Cure in Feavers, Sc. And Plato, in his Phædr. ex- 
claims againſt him with t warmth on this Ac» 
count, and faith, he uſed to enjoin his Patients ro 
walk from Athens to Megara, (which is about 2 5 
Miles) and to come home again on Foot as they 
went, as ſoon as ever they had once bur touch d the 
Walls of the City. 

GYNACIA, in general, are the Accidents inci- 
dent to Women; but Hypocrates takes them more 
ſtrictly for rhe Courſes, Blanchard. 

GYNECOMASTUM, is a growing of the 
Breaſts. Blanchard. | 


GYRON, an Ordinary in He- 
raldry, conſiſting of two ſtreight 
Lines iſſuing from divers Parts of 
rhe Eſcutcheon, and meeting in N 
the Feſſe Point; thus, 

He beareth Sanguine a Gyron 1, 
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GR 
ſon, becauſe the gravitating or attracting Power muſt 
necds be exerted more vigoroully in a imall Sphere, 
and more feebly in a greater, in Proportion, as it is 
contracted or expanded, Wherefore ſeeing the Sur- 
taces of Spheres are to one another, as the Squares 
of their Radii, their Power at ſeveral Diſtances 
will be as the Squares of thoſe Diſtances reciprocal- 
ly ; and then its whole Action upon each Spherical 
Surface, be it great or {mall, will be always equal. 


Mr. Hugens, in the laſt Propoſition of his Fourth 
Part of his Book De Horelogio Oſcillatorio, thews by 
Experiments moſt accurately made, That Gravity 
isthat Force by which a Body placed any where 
near the Surface of the Earth is impelled towards 


the Center after the Rate of 15 of Pars Feet in | 


a Second of Lune. 


The very Learned and Ingenious Capt. Halley, in 
his Diſcoutte about the Cauſe of Springs in PY. 
Tranſat. N. 192. ſeems co think, That there may 


be ſome Matter which may have a Conarus directly | 
\ 


contrary to that of Gravity; as is, ſaith he, the 
Caſe in Vegetation, u here the Sprouts tend directly 
upwards, or againſt the Perpendicular. 


GRAVITY of Bodies, is either Specific or Abſo- 
lute : See Specifick Gravity. 

GREAT-BEAR : See Urſa Major. 

GREAT Circles of the Globe or Sphere, are thoſe 
whoſe Plane patling thro the Center of the Sphere, 
divides it into two equal Parts or Hemiſpheres ; of 
which there are Six drawn on the Globe, viz. the 
Meridian, Horizon, Equator, Ecliptick, and the 
two Colures ; which (ee. 

GREEN-CLOTH, or Count ing-Houſe of the 
Kinz's Houſhcld,is ſo called, becauſe the Table ſtands 
always covered with a Green-Cloth : Here fir the 
Lord-Steward, Treaſurer of the King's Houſe, Con- 
troller, Maſter of the Houſhold, Cofferer, two 
Clerks of the Green-Cloth, and rwo Clerks Con- 
trellers, for Daily raking the Accounts of all Expen- 
des of the Houſhold, making Proviſions and or- 
dering Payment for the ſame, for the good Govern- 
men: of the King's Servants, and paying the Wa- 


es of thoſe below Stairs. 


. GREEN- WAX, in Law, ſignifies the Eſtreats f 


of Fines, Iſſues, and Amerciaments in the Exche- 
quer, under the Seal of that Court made in Green- 


Mix, to be levy d in the County: See Foreign Ap- 


7e, 
LR EGOREAN-YEAR, The New Account, or 
New Feile, inſtituted upon the Reformation of the 
Calendar by Pope Gregory XIII. (from whom it 
takes the Name) in the Year 1582 ; whereby ren 
Days being taken out of the Month of October, the 
Days of their Months go always ten Days before 
ours: As for Inſtance, rheir Eleventh is our Firſt 
Day: Which New Stiſe or Account is uſed in moſt 
Parts beyond the Seas; and is called from Pope 


Gregory, the Gregorean Account. 

GRENADO : See Grenado-Shell. 

GRIPE of a Ship, is the Compaſs or Sharpneſs of 
her Stem under Water, and chiefly towards the Bot- 
tom of che Stem: And the Deſign of ſhaping her 
0, is to make her Gripe the more, or keep a good 
Wind ; for which end ſometimes a Falſe Stem is put 
on upon the true one. 

GRIPE alſo is the Sea Phraſe for a Ship's being 
apt to run her Head or Noſe too much into the 
Wind, for then they ſay She Gripes, And there 
are two Cauſes of this Effect; eirker over- loading 


a Ship a head, the Weight of which preſſes her A. 
{o down, that it is not apt to fall of from. b N Head 
or elle the Sting or Setting her Maſts too wr "ag 
which will always be a Fault in a ſhort TA aft 
draus much Water, and will cauſe her to be”. Ma 
tually running into the Wind: But in Float) 777 
it the Maſts be not ſtayed very far aft they WK 
never keep a good Wind, „ 
GROMETS, in a Ship, are ſmall Rings #,. 
ed to the upper Side 1 the Yard of a bara 
Staples, to tie unto it, or to faſten the Kids,” , 
GROUND-TACELE, is the Sea Term 0 | 
Ship's Anchor, Cables, &c. in general; or Brag, 
ver is neceſſary ro make her ride ſafe at Anchor s 
pioper Ground. 8 


GROUND TIMBERS, in a Ship, ate thoſe 


Timbers which lie on her Keel, and are faſtened r 
it with Bolts through the Keelſon. They are 0 


called, becauſe che Ship lies at reſt upon chem w! 
Ine is a-£:cund. 85 

GROUNDING of Slip, is bringing «f 
Grourd ro be crimmed, we cou Waden > 
ave lome Leak %opp'd in her. ; 
GRY, according to Mr. Lock, is a Meaſute con. 
taining 2 of a Line: A Line is of an Inch an 
Inch z of a Philoſophical Foot, and a Philosoph. 
cal Foot is + of a Pendulum, whoſe Diadremes ar 
Vibrations, in the Latitude of 45 Degrees, are each 
equal to one Second of Time, or + of a M4. 
nure. 

GRYPHUS, a ſort of crooked Pincers ußcd by 
Surgeons. 

 GUARDANT, the Term in Heraldry fo: ; 
Lion born in a Coar of Arms, when his Face i; 
turned towards the Spectator, and he appears in 
— of Guard or Defence (as it were) of hin 
elf. | 

GUARD-COCK : See Gardecaut, 

GUDGIONS, in a Ship, are the Eyes drove it- 
ro the Stern-Poſt, into which the Pintles of the 
Rudder go, to hang her on, 
| GUEST-ROPE, is thar Rope by which the 
Boar is kept from Steeving, or going too much in 
and out as ſhe lies in the Tow of a Ship, 
GULA or Gulet: See Oeſophagus. 
GULBE, in Architecture, the ſame with 


Gorge, | 


GULIES, fo the Heralds call 
the Red Colour in the Arms of 
Gentlemen ; bur in thoſe of the 


| in Sovereign Prince's Coats Mars. 


Nobility they call it Ruby ; and 


Tis expreſſed in Engraving by per- 
pendicular Strokes or Hatches . 
thus. 

GULF, in Geography, is a Part of the Octan 
or Great Sea, which runs up into the Land thro hat- 
row Paſſages, which are called Streights ; 4s the 
Gulf of Florida in America, the Arabian Gulf ot 
Red-Sea in Africa, the Perſian Gulf in Aſia, and the 
Gulf of Venice, or the Adratich-Sea in Europe. 

GUMMA Galicum, is by ſome the Term for the 
cating outof a Bone in rhe French Pox. ; 

GUNTER'S-LINE, is the Common Line 0. 
Numbers, invented firſt by Mr. Gunter, and 10 com. 
monly known that there is no need of a Deſctiptuon 
ot it here; it being not only done by the Invent 
in his Book of the Sector, bur alſo by Tread, 
_ Brown, Patridge, in their Sliding Rules, and almoſt 
every one that hath written of Practical Mathema- 
ticks. See Vol. II. 
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"CUNTER'S-QUADRANT, is an Inſtrument 


in Wood or Braſs, curiouſly contrived to find 
2 of the Day and Azimuth, with moſt Pro- 
poſitions of the Globe; as alſo Heights and Diſtar- 


ces. ' = ; 

ou have a full Deſcription of ir in Mr. Gunter s 
on of the Sector; but oh by no means ſo good 
-o find the Hour of the Day as Mr. Collins Qua- 
drant : See Quadrant. 

GUNTER'S-SCALE, called by the Common 
Seamen uſually, The Gunter, is a large plain Scale, 
with the Lines of Artificial Sines and Tangents fir- 
ted ſo to a Line of Numbers, that they can by the 
Compaſſes work all Queſtions in plain Dialling, Se. 
with tolerable Exactneſs, if the Scale be large and 


good. Ir hath its Name for being the Invention. of 


the above-named Mr. Gunter, and is now common- 
ly put on all our Scales, and on our Sectors, where 
they are uſually called, The Artificial Lines. 

GUNWALE, or Gunnel, of a Ship, is that Piece 
of Timber which reaches on either Side of the Ship 
rom the Half- Deck to the Fore- caſtle, being the 
uppermoſt Bend which finiſneth the upper Works of 
the Hull in that Part, and wherein they put the 
Stanchions which ſupport the Waſte- Trees; and 
this is called the Gunwale, whether there be Guns 
in the Ship or no: And the lower Part of any 
Port, where any Ordnance are, is alſo termed the 
Gunwale. | 

GURGULIO, the ſame with Cion, or the Epi- 
glottis ; which ſee, : ; 

GUTTA Reſfaces, is a Redneſs with Pimples, 
wherewith the Cheeks, Noſe, and whole Face is 
deformed, as if it were ſprinkled with red Drops: 
Theſe Pimples or Wheals often increaſe to that de- 
gree, that they render the Face rough and horrid, 
and the Noſe monſtrouſly big. 

GUTTA-SERENA, or Amaurofis, is a Dimneſs, 
or even total Loſs of the Sight, cauſed by a Watery 
Humour flowing down from the Brain upon rhe 
Oprick Nerves. 

GOTT, or Drops, in Architecture are cer- 
tain Parts in Form of little Bells, which, ro the 
Number of Six, are put below every Triglyph in 
the Architrave of the Dorick Order. They are fo 
called by Architects from their Shape, repreſenting 


the Drops of Water, which having run along the | 


Tryzlyphs, ſtill hang under the Cloſure between 
the Pillars. | 

GUTTAL-CARTILAGE, in Anatomy, is that 
which includes the third and fourth Griſtle of the 
Lamynx, which ſeem to be but one, by reaſon of 
the — Membrane with which they are co- 
vered. ä 

GUTTE de Eau, Drops of Water; theſe in 
Heraldry they paint Argent or White. 

GUTTE de Larmes, when they are Drops of 
1 and theſe in Heraldry are painted Blue or 

Zure. 

GUTTE de or, Drops of melted Gold; all 
which kinds are ſometimes born in Eſcutcheons. 


GUTTE de Sang, the Term in Heraldry for 
Drops of Blood born any how in a Coat of Arms ; 
if the Drops are of any other Subſtance, they are 
called accordingly, 

GUTTORIS Os, the ſame that is called Hyozdes 
Os. 

GUVE de Ronde, a Term in Fortification, ſig- 
nifying the ſame as a ſimple or a fingle Tenaille : See 
Tenaille, | 

GUY ; a Guy in a Ship, is any Rope uſed to 
keep off things from bearing or falling againſt the 
Ship Side when they are to be hoiſted in: Thus, if 
any thing is to be haled in over the Gunwale, it is 
gently eaſed in by a Gin - Rope faſtened uſually to the 
Stanchions of the Waſte- Trees. 

Thar Rope allo which is made faſt to the Fore- 
maſt at one End, and is reeved thro' a fingle Block 
ſeized to the Pendant of the Winding- Tackle, and 
then again reeved through another ſeized to rhe Fore- 
maſt, and whoſe Uſe is to hale forward the Pen- 
dant of the Winding-Tackle, is alſo called a Guy. 

GYMNASTICEKS, that Part of Phyſick which 
treats of the Rules that are to be obſerved in all 
ſorts of Exerciſes, in order to the Preſervation of 
Health. This is ſaid to be invented by one Herodi- 
cus, born ar Se/ymbra a City of Thrace, or, as ſome 
ſay, at Leutini in Sicily: He was Brother to Geor- 
giu the Famous Rhetorician and Philoſopher, 

This Herodicus was at firſt Maſter of an Academy, 
where young Gentlemen came to learn Warlike an 
Manly Exerciſes ; and whom he obſerving to be 
very Healthful on hat Account, he made Exerciſe 
become an Art, in reference to the Recovery of 
Men out of Diſeaſes, as well as preſerving them 
from them, and called it Gymnaſtick, which he 
made a great Part of his Practice of Phyfick : But 
Hypocrates, who was his Schollar, blames him ſome- 
times for his Exceſſes in this kind of Phyſick, and 
his want of Judgment in preſcribing this Method of 
Cure in Feavers, Sc. And Plato, in his Phædr. ex- 
claims againſt him with great warmth on this Ac- 
count, and faith, he uſed to enjoin his Patients ro 
walk from Athens to Megara, (which is about 23 
Miles) and to come home again on Foot as they 
went, as ſoon as ever they once bur touch d the 
Walls of the City. 

GYNAZCIA, in general, are the Accidents inci- 
dent to Women; but Hypocrates takes them more 
ſtrictly for the Courſes, Blanchard. 

GYNEACOMASTUM, is a growing of the 
Breaſts. Blanchard, 


GYRON, an Ordinary in He- 
raldry, conſiſting of two ſtreight 
Lines iſſuing from divers Parts of 
the Eſcutcheon, and meeting in 
the Feſſe Point; thus, 

He beareth Sanguine a Gyron i- 


ſuing from the Dexter Point Or, 


HAM 


ABEAS Corpora, is a Writ that lies for the 
bringing in a Jury, or ſo many of them 
as refuſe to come upon the Venire facias, 

or the Trial of a Cauſe brought to iſſue. 

HABEAS Ar is a Writ which a Man Indict- 
ed for a Treſpaſs before Juſtices of Peace, or in a 
Court of any Franchiſe, and being apprehended 
and impriſoned ſor the ſame, may have out of the 
King's-Bench, to remove himſelt thither at his own 
Coſts, and to anſwer the Cauſe there. 

And the Order of this Caſe is, firſt to procure a 
Certiorari out of the Chancery, directed to the ſaid 

uſtices for the removing of the Indictment into 
the King's-Berch; and upon that, to procure this 

Writ to the Sheriff, for the cauſing of his Body to 
be brought at a Day. 

HABENDUM, is a Word of Form in a Deed 
or Conveyance, every of which muſt have two 
Parts, viz. the Premiſes, and the Habendum. 

The Offices of the Premiſes is to expreſs the 
Names of the Grantor, Grantee, and the Thing 
granted. 

The Office of the Habendum is to limit the 
Eſtate ſo, that the general Implication of the Eſtate, 
which (by Conſtruction of Law) paſſeth into the 
Premiſes, is by the Habendum controlled and qua- 
lified. 

HABERE facias Seiſinam, is a Writ Judicial, 
which lieth where a Man hath recovered Lands in 
the King's-Courrt, directed to the Sheriff, and com- 
manding him to give Sein of the Land recovered, 
This Writ is ſometimes iſſuing out of the Records 
of a Fine, executory, directed to the Sheriff of the 
County where the Land lieth, and commanding 
him to give the Cogniſee, or his Heirs, Seiſin of 
the Land whereof the Fine is levied, which Writ 
lieth within the Year after the Fine or Judgment, 


upon a Scire facia, and may be made in divers 


Forms. 
There is alſo a Writ called Habere facias Seiſinam, 


ubi Rex habuit annum, diem, & vaſtum; which lies 
for the Delivery of Land ro the Lord of the Fee, 
after the King has taken his Due of Lands of him 
that was convicted of Felony, 

HABERE facias viſum, is a Writ that lies in di- 
vers Caſes, where view is to be taken of the 
Lanc's or Tenements in queſtion, 

HABITUDE, is a Diſpoſition of the Mind or 
Body, acquir'd dy reiterated or repeated Acts; as 
Skill and Knowledge in the Sciences, Virtue , 
Vice, Excellence in Painting, Writing, Dancing, 


C. 8 

HALOSIS, according to ſome, is a reflected In- 
verſion of the Eye. lid. 

HAMALOPS, the Extravaſation of Blood a- 
bout the Eye, occafion'd by a Blow or Contuſion, 
commonly called a Blue-Eye : Alſo the Redneſs of 
rhe Eyes proceeding from an Inflammation, or the 
Diſtenſion of the Blood-Veſſels in the Eye, or that 
which we call a Blood-ſhotten Eye. 

HEAMATOSIS, the ſame with Sanguification ; it 
is performed in all the Parts of the Body, and nor in 
any peculiar Part, as the Heart, Liver, Spleen, as 
ſome formerly imagined : See Blood, 

HAMO!1A, a painful Numneſs of the Teeth, 
proceeding from the Irritation of the Membranes | 


thar ſurround their Roots, or of th 


H A L 


are diſperſed through their Subſtance, Ip th 
a 


occaſioned by the eating of Acid Frui J 
miting of Acid I: We ws Ag Te Vo. 
in Exg/:ſh,that the Teeth are ſet on Edge "yy lay 

HAMOPTYSIS, is the ſpitting of Blood 
the Lungs, which proceeds either from a f. from 
out at the Glandules of the Larynx with 3 
its Twnick is cloathed within; to wit, when Winch 
penings of the Arteries are too much Rh 
from {ome great Veſlels that are broke or ai e 
the little Bladd ers of the Lungs themſelye: 2 
chard. Ua 

HAMORHAGIA, is a Flux 
Noſtrils, Mouth, or Eyes, &c. md. 

HAMORRHOIDES, are Swelling Inf... 
— in 1 2 about the Fundament ni 
and painful, which ſometime 1 
rung Blanchard. EG TY BA Tay 2 

HEMORRHOIDICAL-VEINS, are either 
oat External. A "AD 

Ihe Internal are Branches of the thi 
Diviſion of the Vena Meſenterica, whit oor - 
the right Branch of the Porta: This is read thr; 
the Middle of the Meſenterium, and goes tg 0 
Part of the Colon which lies on the Lett Side 3 ſy 
Rectum, and thence down to the Anus. "= 

The External Hemorrhoidal-Veins ariſe from the 
Vena Hypogaſtrica, and ſometimes from + double 
Branch of it ſpreading about the Sphin&+» cf the 
Anus; and this Hypogaſtrick-Vein is, in el 
Part of the Internal Branch of the Vena Iligca : 

'HAREDE Abdudo, is a Writ that lieth fr 4 
Lord, who having the Wardſhip of his Teratt 
under Age, by Right cannot come by his Body 
for that he is conveyed away by another. | 

HAREDE deliberando alit qui habet cuſtodign 
terre, is a Writ directed to the Sheriff, willing w 
command one, having the Body of him that i 
Ward to another, to deliver him to him, whole 
Ward he was by reaſon of his Lord. ; 

HEARETARE, in Law, fignifies to give a Right 
of Inheritance, or make the Donation Hereditary 
to the Grantee and his Heirs, | 

HARETICO Comburendo, is a Writ that lie 
againſt him that is a Heretick; viz that having 
once been convicted of Hereſy by his Biſhop, and 
having abjured ir, afterwards falling into it again, 
or into ſome other, and is thereupon committed 10 
the Secular Power. Sir Edward Coke, in his 12 
Report, Fol. 93. is of Opinion, that this Writ lies 
not atthis Day, 

HAILE ; to haile a Ship, is either to call to het 
to know from whence ſhe is, and whence {le 1s 
bound; or elſe to ſalute her, and will bet 
Health. 

HALE ; to hale a Ship, is the fame thing ® 
what we call pulling a-ſhore. 

HALF-MOON, in Fortification, is an Out 
work that hath only two Faces, forming together 3 
Saliant-Angle, which is flanked by ſome Part of i 
Place, and of the other Baſtions. 

Theſe Half Moons are ſometimes raiſed before 
the Curtain, when the Ditch is a little wider tha 
it ought tobe; in which Senſe tis much the ſame 
with a Ravelin, only the Gorge of an Hal 
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; nding in like a Bow or Creſcent, and is 
— = aſe to cover the Point of a Baſtion, 
whereas Ravelins are placed before the Curtain; 
but they are Defective, as being ill Flanked, 

HALLIARDS, in a Ship, are thoſe Ropes by 
which they hoiſe up all her Yards. The Crols- 
Jack and the Sprit- fail Yard indeed have no Hal- 
/iards, becauſe they are always ſlung; tho in ſmall 
Crafc, or Veſſels, they have Halliards to the Sprit- 

il Yard. : 
HALO, or Hales, is a certain Meteor in Form of 
a bright Circle or Ring thar ſurrounds the Sun, 
Moon, or Star, but more eſpecially the Moon. 

Theſe Halo's or Crowns do ſometimes appear 
colour d like the Rainbow : And our Incomparable 
Sir Iſaac Newton gives a Hint of the Solution of 
the Phænomenon in his Opticks, Pag. 111. ſhew- 
ing that it ariſes from the Sun or Moon's ſhining 
thro” a thin Cloud, conſiſting of Globules of Hail 
or Water all of che ſame Size. And he gives you 
two Obſervations of his own, of the actual Ap- 
pearance of colour d Halo's ; one abour rhe Sun, 
June, 1692 z the other round the Moon, Febr. 19. 

64, at Night. ; 

; "HALO, — a reddiſh Spot or Circle of Fleſh 
which ſurrounds each Nipple in the Breaſts of 
Women. i f 

' HANDSPIKE, isa Wooden Leaver, with which, 
at Sea, they Traverſe the Ordnance, or heave with- 
al in a Hindlaſs to weigh up the Anchor, 

HARIOT, or Heriot, in Law, is taken for the 
beſt Cattle that a Tenant hath at the Hour of his 
Death, due to the Lord by Cuſtom. And there 1s 
Hariot Service and Hariot Cuſtom. Hariot Service is 
after the Death of a I enantin Fee- ſimple; and Ha- 
riot Cuſtom is after the Death of a Tenant for Life. 
Alſo Hariot Service is often expreſsd in the Grant 
of a an, that he holds by ſuch Service to pay Ha- 
riot at the Time of his Death, that holdeth in Fee- 
ſimple. Hariot Cuſtom is when Hariots have been 
paid Time out of Mind by Cuſtom, and this may 
be after the Death of a Tenant for Life: And for 
this the Lord may diſtrain and ſeize; but of right, 
neither the Lord nor Officer ſhould rake Hariot be- 
fore it be preſented ar the next Court holden after 
the Tenant is dead, that ſuch a Beaſt is due for a 
Hariot. If the Lord purchaſe Part of the Tenancy, 
Hariot Service is extinguiſh'd ; but it is not ſo in 
Harioe Cuſtom, And if the Lord ought to have a 
Harzot when his Tenant dieth, and the Tenant de- 
viſerh away all the Goods, yer the Lord ſhall have 
the Hariot, for the Law preferreth the Cuſtom be- 
fore the Deviſe. | 

HARMONIX, is, in ſome Authors, an Anatomi- 
cal Term, and ſignifies the ſame with Mendoſa Su- 
tura, viz, a jointing together the Bones of the Head, 
particularly thoſe of the Noſe and Palate, by a 
ſtreight Line. 

HARMONICAL Proportion, or Muſical, is 
when, of four Numbers, As the Firſt : Is to the 
Fourrh : : So is the Difference of the Firſt and 
Second : To the Difference of the Third ard 
Fourth, 

As 5 8 :: 12: 30, are Muſical Proportionals, 
decauſe 5 : 30 :: 8— 5: 20 — 12 :: . 
Suppoſe in Species the four Terms A, M,. N, E, let 
it be. 1: E:: M- 4: EN 
Whetefore 4E — ANS ME — AE, Thele 


AN 

T Twi 11 
erms being _ ordered, 'twill be 22 

S Ez and 2 — N = A. 
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In Words thus: 


If the Rectangle, contained under the fitſt and 
third Terms, be divided by the Exceſs of twice 
the firſt above the ſecond; the Quotient will be 
the fourth Term in Harmonical or Muſical Proporti- 
on: Wherefore it is neceſſary the Terms ſhould 
be ſo given, that the double of the firſt may exceed 
the ſecond. 


A Right Line, as A D, is ſaid to be divided Har- 
monically, if being cut into 3 Parts, 4 B, BC, and 
C D, the Caſe be ſo, that as the Whole AD (or & : 
is to either Extream & or c : : ſo ſhall the other Ex- 


tream be: to the indeterminate Part m: Thar is, 
„ 4 Wherefore Im = ac, 


& 20:4: 


And to divide any given Right Line thus harme* 


nically, as ſuppoſe AD; 


From either End of it draw a Right Line, as D G, 
making an Angle with it, and of any Length: Con- 
nect the End of this Line with the other End 4, by 

drawing AG ; and then taking any Point, as B, at 


pleaſure, in the given Line there draw E F 


lel to DG, and in it take BE equal to BF; then 
draw E G, and that ſhall find the Point C requi- 
red; and then calling, as above, the whole Line 
I : AB SH: BC n, and CD=C: I fay 


2 4 2262 3h, 


For the Triangles 4 DG, 43 FE, and BEC 
are all ſimilar; and conſequently AD : AB :: 
DG: B F=BE; but as DG: BE:: CD: BC 
(by working about the equal Angles D and E BC: ) 
Wherefore, by Equality, A D: AB:: CD:CB; 


that is, & : 4 :: c: m. Q. E. D. 


And from hence tis plain, That the Ratio of the 
whole Line A D to the Segment B, may be taken 
at pleaſure: Bur that the intermediate Part B c, 


muſt be leſs than either 4 B or C D. 


HARMONY, is an agreeable or pleaſing Union 
berween two or more Sounds, continuing together 


at the ſame rime. 


agreeable, by the Mixture of Diſſonances, 


HARPINGS, in a Ship, is properly her Breadrh 
at the Bow] tho ſome call the Ends of the Bends, 
which are faſtened into the Stem, by the ſame 


Hold, Hence rhe 


- 


be come at, or opened. 


Yy 


Harmony is naturally produced by Conſonances, 
bur Art has diſcover d the way to make ir yet more 


HATCHES, of a Ship, are the Doors in the Mid- 
ſhip, or between the Main- maſt and Fore-maſt, by 
which any Goods of Bulk are let down into the 


HATCH-WAY, is that Place which is directly 
over the Hatches ; ſo that to lay a thing into the 


Hatch-way, is to put it ſo that tha Matches cannor 


| HATURI- 


* 


HAURIANT, the Term in Heraldry proper to 
blazon Fiſhes, when they are born m any Eſcut- 
cheon in an erect or perpendicular Poſture, as if 
they were putting up their Heads above the Water 


to breath. 


'HAWSER, (or Halfer) is a Rope conſiſting of | 


three Strands, being a kind of a little Cable, ſer- 
ving for many Uſes on board a Ship, as to faſten 
the Main and Fore-ſhrouds, ro warp a Ship Over a 
Bar, &c. | | 

HAWSES, of a Ship, are two round Holes un- 

der her Head or Beak, through which the Cables 
paſs whey ſhe is at Anchor. They ſay a Ship hath 
a Bold Hawſe, when the Holes are high above Wa- 
ter. A Freſh Hawſe, is when there is a Suſpicion 
that the Cables are fretted in the Holes. To Fresk 
the Hawſe, is to lay new Pieces upon the Cable in 
the Hewſe. They call it burning in the Hawſe, 
when the Cable endures an extraordinary Streſs. 
Clearing the Hawſe, is untwiſting the Cables, which, 
by reaſon of the Ship's winding, are intangled one 
with another. 

HEAD-ANGLES : See Angles." 

HEAD-LINES, in a Ship, are the Ropes of all 
Sails which are next to the Yards, and by which 
the Sails are made faſt to the Yards. 

HEAD-SAILS, are thoſe Sails in a Ship which 
belong to the Fore-maſt and Bolr-ſprit, becauſe they 
govern the Head of the Ship, and do make it fall off 
and keep our of the Wind ; theſe, in Quarter Winds, 
are the chief Drawing Sails. 

HEAD-SEA, is when a great Waveor Billow of 
the Sea comes right a-head of a Ship as ſhe is in her 
Courſe. | | 

HEART: See an Anatomical Deſcription of it 
under the Word Cor. ; 

HEAT, one of the Four Primary Qualities, and 
ſeems to conſiſt only, or ar leaſt chzefly, in the local 
Motion of the ſmall Parts of a Body Mechanically 
modified by certain Conditions, of which the Prin- 
cipal is the vehement and various Agitations of thoſe 


ſmall inſenſible Parts. 


In which Deſcription ir appears, there are theſe 
Three Conditions neceſſary to produce Heat 


1. That the ſmall Parts be vehemently and ra- 
pidly agitated, or moved, in a much greater Degree 
than is neceiary to produce the Quality we call 
Flutdity. | 


2. That the Determinations of the inſenſible Cor 
puſcles thus vehemently agitated be alſo very vari- 
ous, ſome moving up, ſome down, ſome to the 
Right Hand, others to the Left, Sc. And hence, 
though Air and Water are, we find often, very vehe- 
mently moved, as in Tempeſts and Cataracts; yet 
rhere is no reaſon to expect that they ſhould grow 
hot upon this Motion, becauſe the Vehemency be- 
longs to the Progretiive Motion of the whole Body; 
and notwithſtanding that, yet the Parts it conſiſts 
of may not any thing near be ſo much quickned 
in their Motions, made according to other various 
Determinations, as to grow ſenſibly hot; but in 
Bodies very hot or enkindled, the rapid Motion of 
rhe inſenſible Parts ſeems to have all manner of Di- 
rections, and to be darted round, in a kind of burn- 
ing Sphere, all manner of ways. 


3. Lis requiſite alſo, to the Production of Heat, 
That the thus variouſly and vehemently agitated 
Particles be alſo ſo ſmall as, generally ſpeaking, ro 


| to be ſingly inlenſible: For unleſs 1 

ing fine and ſubtle, they cannot penetrate ons = 
into the Pores of Contiguous Bodies, and ſao .. iy 
or burn them. "AY 


As to the Operation of Heat upon our 
Reſult of which we often call Heat, 3 ra 
ſually eſtimated by its Relation to the Organs 5 P 
Feeling ; for we don't eſteem any Body to be 15 4 
unleſs the Motion of irs ſmall Parts be violent J 
brisk enough to increaſe or ſurpals that of the p, f. 
cles of the Object: For if it be more languid in * 
Orient than in the Sentient, we pronounce the Bod 
to be cold; but if ir be more violent in the O0 4 
than in the Sentient, we ſay the Body is hot: 7 
ny one may Experiment by putting his Hand whe 
cold, into warm Water ; for then the Warer will 
appear warm to him; whereas, had his Hand bee 
=, — yoo 3 cold. y 
e Intenſneſs of Heat (as alſo of Ligh 1 
is as the Denſity of the J. or Panicks - 2 
which occaſion it; and that Denſity is as the Ui. 
ſtance from the Radiating Point veciprec.ly : ge 


Quality. 


The Learned and Curious Dr. Slare, in Philifeph, 
Tranſact. N. 213. hath publiſhed ſeveral ſtrange 8 
periments about the Productions of Flame and Fire 
from the bare Mixture of two Liquors actual 64; 
which two Liquors are a Vegetable Oil (the Kinds 
of which, proper for this Purpoſe, he there gives you 
in a Table) and a Compound Spirit of Nis. 
which Spirit is made by Diſtillation (in a Retori 
of equal Parts of Salt Petre and Oil of Vitriol, in; 
Sand Furnace with a great Fire. ; 

And one thing is very remarkable as to his two 
Liquors, That tho Gunpowder cannot he made by 
firing to give we 4 Exploſion in the Exuauſted Re. 
ceiver, yer theſe did ſo in a very rapid manner, 
blowing up the Receiver, and breaking out in 3 
great Flame, 


| 


The Learned and Ingenious Captain Haley hut 
a Diſcourſe in Philoſ. Tranſa8. N 203. about the 
proportional Heat of the Sun in all Latitudes, and 
of a Method for collecting the ſame : Where he 
ſhews, Thar the Simple Action of the Sun is, as all 
other Impulſes or Strokes, more or leſs forcible, ac- 
cording tothe Sines of the Angle of Incidence, or 
ro the Perpendicular ler fall on the Plane, wherce 
the Vertical Ray (being that of the greateſt Heat) 
being put for Radius, the Force of the Sun, on the 
Horizontal Surface of the Earth, will be to that, 
the Sine of the Sun's Altitude at any other 

ime, 


This being allowed for true, it will then follow, 
Thar the Time of the Continuance of the Sun's ſhi- 
ning being taken for a Baſis, and rhe Sines of the 
Sun's Altitudes erected thereon, as Perpendiculats, 
and a Curve drawn through the Extremities of 
thoſe Perpendiculars, the Area comprehended {hall 
be proportionate to the Collection of the Heat of all 
the Beams of the Sun in that ſpace of Time. 

Hence it will follow, That under the Pole the 
Collection of all the Heat of a Tropical Day, 1s 
proportionate to a Rectangle of the Sine of 23 De- 
grees and a Half into 24 uk or the Circumfe- 
rence of a Circle; that is, the Sine of 23 Degrees 
and a Half, being nearly 23 of Radius, as 21 into 
12 Hours. Or the Polar Heat is equal to that of 
the Sun continuing 12 Hours aboye the rigor at 
53 De. 


— * 
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HEA 


Degrees height, than which the Sun is not 5 
K . elevated under the Equinoctial. 


But that this may be the better underſtood, he ex- 


plains ir by the following Figure. 


FE 
3 
1 Hl 


Wherein the Area Z G HH, is equal to the A- 
rea of all Sines of the Sun's Altitude under the Equi- 
noctial, erected on the reſpective Hours from Sun- 
riſe to the Zenith; and the Area 6H H S is in 
the ſame Proportion to the Heat for the ſame 6 
Hours under the Pole on the Tropical Day; and 
© HH Q, is proportional to the collected Heat of 
12 Hours, or half a Day under the Pole, which 
ſpace © HH Q is viſibly greater than the other 
Area HZ G H, by as much as the Area HG Q 
is greater than the Area Z G © ; which that it is 
ſo, is viſible to fight, by a great exceſs; and ſo much 
in Proportion does the Heat of 24 Hours Sun- ſhine 
under the Pole, exceed that of 12 Hours undef 
the Equinoctial; whence, Ceters paribus, it is rea- 
ſonable to conclude, That were the Sun perperual- 
ly under the Tropick, the Pole would be ar leaſt as 
warm, as it is now under the Line ir ſelf, 

Bur whereas the Nature of Hear is ro remain in 
the Subject, after the Cauſe that heated it is remo- 
ved, and particularly in the Air; under the Equi- 
noctial, the 12 Hours abſence of the Sun does very 
little ſtill the Motion impreſs d by the E Action of 
his Rays, wherein Heat conſiſts, before he ariſes 
again; but under the Pole, the long abſence of the 
Sun for 6 Months, wherein the Extremity of Cold 
does obtain, has ſo chill'd the Air, that it is, as it 
were Frozen, and cannot (before the Sun has got 
far towards it) be any ways ſenſible of his Preſence, 
his Beams being obſtructed by thick Clouds, and 
perpetual Fogs and Miſts, and by that Atmoſphere 
of Cold, as the Honourable Mr. Boyle was * to 
term ir, proceeding from the everlaſting Ice, which 
in immenſe Quantities does chill the neighbouring 
Air, and which the too ſoon retreat of the Sun does 
leave unthaw d, to encreaſe again, during the long 
Winter, that follow this ſhort Interval of Summer. 
But the differing Degrees of Heat and Cold in 
differing Places, depend in a great meaſure upon 
the Accidenrs of the neighbourhood of high Moun- 
tains, whoſe Heighr exccedingly chills the Air 
brought by the Winds over them; and of the Na. 
ture of the Soil, which variouſly retains the Hear, 
particularly rhe Sands, which in Africa, Arabia, 
and generally where ſuch Sandy Deſerts are found, 
do make the Heat of the Summer incredible to thoſe 
that have not felt it. 

In proſecution of his former Thought, he com- 
puted the following Table for every tenth Degree of 


Latitude, to the Equinoctial and Tropical Sun, by 1 
which an Eſtimate may be made of the intermediate of the Sun in the whole 


Degrees, 


1 Sun in Sun in Sun in 
. — | — ads 

LS | 20000 18341 | 18341 

| 11 19696 20290 15834 
20 | 18799 | 21737 13166 f 

| 30 17321 22651 10124 | 

40 | 15321 23048 6944 

| 5o J 12855 [ 22991 3798 
60 1 0000 | 22773 1075 | 

70 | 6840 | 23543 ooo IJ 
80 3473 | 24673 000 | 
90 | oo | 25055 | o 


Then he gives the following Corollaries, very well 
worth Note. 


COROLLARY I. 


That the Equinoctial Hear, when the Sun be- 
comes Vertical, is as twice the Square of the Ra- 
dius; which may be propoſed as a Standard to 
compare with, in all other Caſes. 


COROLLARY IL 


That under the Equinoctial, the Heat is as the 
Sine of rhe Sun's Declination, 


COROLLARY III. 


That in the Frigid Zones, when the Sun Sets not, 
the Hear is as the Circumference of a Circle into 
the Sine of the Altitude ar 6, And conſequently, 
that in the ſame Latitude theſe Aggregates of 
Warmth, are as the Sines of the Sun's Declination ; 
and ar the ſame Declination of the Sun, they are 
as the Sines of the Latitudes, and generally they 


are as the Sines of the Latitudes into the Sines of 
the Declination. 


COROLLARY IV. 


Thar the Equinoctial Day's Heat, is e 
as the Co- ſine of the 21 very where 


COROLLARY V. 


In all Places where the Sun Sers, the Difference 
between the Summer and Winter Heats, when the 
Declinations are contrary, is equal to a Circle into 
the Sine of the Altitude at 6, in the Summer parallel, 
and conſequently, thoſe Differences are as the Sines 


of Latitude into, or multiplied by the Sines of De- 
clination. | 


COROLLARY VL 


From the foregoing Table ir appears, That the 
Tropical Sun under the Equinoctial, has of all o- 
thers the leaſt Force: Under the Pole, it is greater 


than any other Day's Hear whatſoever, being to that 


of the Equinoctial, as 3 to 4. 


From the Table, and theſe Corollaries, a general 
dea may be conceiv'd of the Sum of all the Actions 
Year, and that I. of Heat 


2 ariſes ſimply from the Preſence o 


the Sun, be 
rought to a Geometrical Certainty, 
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The Heat of the Sun for any ſmall Portion of 
Time, is always as a Rectangle, contain'd under 
the Sine of the Angle of Incidence of the Ray pro- 
ducing Heat at that Time. 


The Excellent Sir Jaae Newton, at the End of his 
Opricks, juſt now pupliſh'd, renders it probable, 
tho he propoſes it but as a Query; Thar Flame 1s 
a Fume, Vapour, or Exhalation heated red hot; 
that is, ſo hot as to ſhine : Becauſe Bodies dont 
flame without emitring a copious Fume, and this 
Fume burns in the Flame. 

The Igns Fatuus, is a Vapour ſhining without 
Heat, and there ſeems to be the ſame difference be- 
tween the Vapour and Flame, as between rotten 
Wood ſhining without Heat, and burning Coals of 
Fire. In diſtilling hot or ardent Spirits, if the Head 
of of the Still be raken off, the aſcending Vapour 
will take Eire at the Flame of a Candle, and be 
rurn'd into Flame; and the Flame will run along 
the Vapour from the Candle to the Still. 

Some Bodies heated by Motion or Fermentation, 
if the Heat grow intenſe, fume copiouſly ; and if 
the Hear be great erough, the Fumes will ſhine and 
become Flame, Metals in Fufion uſually don't Flame 
tor want of a copious Sulphur ; except Spelter, 
which Fumes copiouſly, and thereby Flames. 

All Flaming Bodies, as Old Tallow, Wax, Wood, 
Foflil-Coals, Pitch, Sulphur, Sc. by Flaming waſte 
and vaniſh into burning Smoke; which Smoke, if 
the Flame be put our, is very thick and viſible, and 
ſomerimes ſmells ſtrongly, bur in the Flame loſes 
its Smell by Burning ; and according to the Na- 
ture of the Smoke, the Flame is of ſeveral Colours, 
as that of Sulphur is Blue, that of Copper open d 
with Sublimate, Green, that of Tallow, Yellow, 
Sc. Smoke paſling through Flame cannot but grow 
red hot, and red hot Smoke can have no other ap- 
pearance but that of Flame. 

As great Bodies probably conſerve their Heat the 
longeſt, ſo the Reaſon of it ſeems to be, That their 
Parts heat one another: Whence great, denſe, and 
fix'd Bodies, when heated beyond ſuch a Degree, 
may emit Light ſo copiouſfly, as by the Emiſſion and 
Reaction of its Light, and the Reflections and Re- 
actions of its Rays within its Pores to grow till 
hotter, till it come to fuch a Period of Heat, as is 
that of the Sun: Wherefore we may ſuppoſe the 
dun and fix d Stars to be great Earths vehemently 
hor, whole Heat is conſerved by the Greatneſs of 
the Bodies, and the mutual Action and Reaction 
between them and the Light which they emit; and 
whoſe Parts are kept from fuming away, not only 
by their Fixity, but alſo by the vaſt Weight and 
Denſity of the Atmoſpheres incumbent upon them, 
and very ſtrongly preſſing them, and condenſing the 


Vapours which ariſe from them. See Vol. II. 


HEA VE, at Sea, ſignifies to throw away, or to 
fling any thing over- board, this they call, Heaving 
it over-board ; allo turning about the Capſtan, is. 
called, Heaving at the Copſtan; likewiſe when a 
Ship being at Anchor, riſeth and falletb by the force 
of che Waves, ſhe is ſaid, To Heave and Set. 

HEAULME, (or as they write it, Hoawme) is the 
Hera'd's Term for an Helmet, or Head- piece. 

HEAVY Bodies Deſcent : See Deſcent of Heavy 
Bodies. 

HEBRAISM, is the proper Idiom of the Hebrew 
Tongue. 

HECTICA, is a Continued Fever, ariſing from 
che very Habit of the Body, and introduced in a 
long Time, and has ſo rooted itſelf into the very 
Conſtitution, that it is very difficult ever to cure 


it: For the moſt part it is accompanied with an U 


cer of the Lungs, Leannefs, and a Cough, Blk 


chard, 

HEEL, that part of the Foot of any Maſt v 
is pared away flanting on the aftward fide gf h 
Foot, in order that the Maſt may be fed oft y 
ward on: The Seamen call the Heel of the M; * 
but the Heels cf the Top-maſts are Squares, and ;? 
that they put the Fid of the Top- maſt. ” 

Alſo if a Ship lie on one fide, whether ſhe be . 


hich 


ground or a-float, they ſay, She Heels off ward, or to 


the Shore, --/tarboard, or 4. port. 
HEGEMONICE, are che Principal Actions jr 
Humane Body, as the Actions Animal and Vin 
Blanchard. g 
HEGIRA, a Term in Chronology, ſignitying th 
Epocha, or Account of Time uſed by the Arebiay 
and Turks, who begin their Compuration from the 
Day that Mahomet was forced to make his E(-, 
from the Ciry of Mecca, which happen'd on Fridy 
Fuly 16. A. D. 622, under the Reign of the Empe. 
ror Heracleut. | 
HEIGHT of « Figure, is the Perpendicular Line 
drawn from the Top ro the Baſe (ſometimes pro 
duced) either within the Figure or without it. 
HEIGHT of the Pole: See Altitude of the Py, 
HEIR, a Word having nor altogether the {ms 
Signification with Civilians; who call Heredem 
qui ex teſtamento ſuccedit in univerſum ju; Teſtatori: 
as in Common Law, which calls him Hz; tha 
ſucceeds by Right of Blood in any Man's Lands ot 
Tenements in Fee; for by the Common Law g. 
thing paſſerh Fure Hereditatis, but only Fee: Moye- 
ables, or Chattels immoveable, are given by Te: 
ſtament ro whom the Teſtator liſteth, or elle are a 
the Diſpoſition of the Ordinary, ro be diftributed 
as he in Conſcience thinketh meer. Every Heir, 
having Lands by Deſcent, is bound by the binding 


Acts of his Anceſtors, if he be named, Qui ſent 


commodum, ſentire debet & onus. 

HELCYDRA, are certain little Ulcers, thick 
and red ; and in the Skin of the Head, like the 
Nipples of the Breaſts, which ſend forth Matter, 
Blanchard. 

HELIACAL-RISING, is when a Star, havin 
been under the Sun's Beams, gets from the came 
as to be ſeen again. 

HELIACAL-SETTING, is when a Star, by the 
near Approach of the Sun, firſt becomes inconſpicu- 
ous ; this is, reckon'd in the Moon bur at 17 De- 
grees diſtance, or thereabouts; but in other Stars, 
tis aſſoon as they ger diſtant, or come near the Sun 
by the Space of a whole Sign, | 

HELICE Major and Minor, the ſame with Urſe 
Major and Minor. 

HELICOSOPHY, is the Art of Delineating all 
ſorts of Spiral Lines in Plano. | 

HELIOCENTRICK Place of a Planet, is ſaid 
to be ſuch, as it would appear to us from the Sun, 
if our Eye were fixd in its Center. 
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Heliocentrick Latitude of a Planet. 
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It the outer Circle repreſent the Orbir of the 
Farth round the Sun, and then the inner one be 
placed ſo as ro be inclined to the Plane of the other 
(for which reaſon it appears in the form of an El- 


lipfis) when the Planet is in N or » (Which Points 


are call'd its Nodes) it will appear in the Ecliptick, 


22. Starboard the Helm; That is, Pur it to the 


Right ſide of the Ship. 


3. Right the Helm, or Helm a Mid. ſhip; That is 
Keep it mo” with the Middle of the Ship, 8 


4. Bear up the Helm ; That is, Let the Ship go 


more large before the Wind. 
\ 


5. Bear up round; That is, Let the Ship go di- 
rectly before the Wind, in the Middle between her 


two Sheets. 
' 


| HELM allo, with the Chymiſts, is the Head of 


any Still or Alembick, becauſe tis in Figure ſome- 
thing like an Helmet, or Steel Cap, uſed by the Ca- 
valry in War: So that to bring a thing over the Helm, 
is the ſame as to force it by Fire up to the Top of 
the Veſſel, that it may diſtil down into the Receiver 
by the Noſe or Beak of the Head; and when they 
ſay, That ſuch a thing cannot be brought over the 
Helm, they mean, tis of too fix d a Nature to be 
raiſed into Vapour, or Salt, by the force of Fire. 

HELMINTHAGOGUES, or Helminthichs, are 
Medicines that expel Worms, or bring em away 
by Stool, Blanchard 

HELOS, or Clavus, is a round, white, callous 


and ſo have no Latitude; but if it move to P, then Swelling of the Foot, like the Head of a Nail, and 
being ſeen by the Sun, it will appear to decline fixed in the Roots of the hard Skin of the Foot. 
| Blanchard. 


from the Ecliprick, or to have Latitude, and the In- 
clination of the Line O P to the Plane of the E- 
cliptick, is called the Planet's Heliocentrick Lati- 
tude, and the Meaſure of it is the Angle P © 4, ſup- 
poſing the Line P ꝗ to be eee to the Plane 
of the Ecliptick: And this Heliocentrick Latitude 
will be continually increaſing till it come to the 
Poiur A, which they call the Limit or utmoſt Ex- 
tent of it, and then it will decreaſe again till it 
come to nothing in N; after which it will increaſe 
again till it come to B; and, laſtly, by decreaſing 
again till the Planet come to be in , c. 

HELIOSCOPES, are a ſort ot Teleſcopes fitted 
ſo as to look on the Body of the Sun without of- 
fence to the Eyes. 

Of theſe Dr. Hook hath written a little Tract, 
and propoſes, that by inſerting 4 Reflecting Glaſſes 
into a Telleſcope, the Sun's Rays ſhall come to the 
Eye, but with = part of their uſual Strength, And 
this Way the Doctor prefers to all others. 

Bur without any ſuch long Apparatus, Mr. Hu- 
en's Way, of only uſing a Plane - Glaſs blackt at the 
lame of a Lamp or Candle on one ſide, and placed 

between the Eye -· Glaſs and the Eye, will anſwer the 
Deſign of an Helioſcope very well: The Truth of 
which I have often found myſelf by Experience. 

HELIX, is the Exterior Brim of the Ear, ſo cal- 
— trom its winding. The Interior is called Sca- 
tha, 


HELIX, in Geometry, is the ſame with Spiral; 


Which ſee. 


HELLENISM, is the Imitation in Latin, or any 
other Language, of the proper Idiom of the Greek 
Tongue. 

HELM, a Tiller of a Ship, is chat Beam or 
Piece of Timber that is faſtened into the Rudder, 
and fo comes forward into the Steerage, where he 
char ſtands at Helm ſteers the Ship, by holding the 
Whip-ſtaff in his Hand, a piece of Wood for that 
purpoſe, faſtened into the Helm, 


The Terms of Art belonging to the Helm, are, 


1. Port the Helm; That is, Pur th 
o rhe Left fide of the Ship. 1 


| 


HE AERALOPIA, or Acies Nocturna, is when 
one ſees better in the Night than in the Day. Blan- 
chard. 

HEMICRANIA, is a Head ach in either Part of 
the Brain. 

HEMIPAGIA, the ſame that Hemicrania, 

HEMIPLEGIA, is a Palſie on one fide below 
the Head, proceeding from an Obſtruction in one 

art or other of the Spinal Marrow ; or from a 
low 3 whence it comes to pals, that the Animal 
Spirits are obſtructed in their Paſſage. Blanchard. 

HEMIPLEXIA, the ſame wich Hemiplegza. 

HEMISPHERE, is the Half of a Globe or Sphere 
when tis ſuppoſed ro be cur thro' the Center in the 
Plane of one of its greateſt Circles. Thus the E- 
quator divides the Terreſtrial Globe into the Nor- 
thern and Southern Hemiſphere, and the Equino- 
tial, the Heavens after the ſame manner, 

The Horizon alſo divides the Earth into 2 Hemi- 
ſpheres, the one Light, and the other Dark, accor- 
ding as the Sun is above or below that Circle. 

Alſo Maps or Prints of the Heavens, Conſtella- 
tions, c. paſted on Boards, are ſometimes called 
Hemiſpheres, but uſually Planiſpberes. 

The Writers of Opticks prove, that a Glaſs Hemi- 
ſphere unites the Parallel Rays at a Diſtance of a 
Diamerer and one third of a Diameter from the 
Pole of a Glais. Molyneux Dioptr. Nov. p. 94. 

HEMITRITAUS, an Irregular Intermitting Fe- 
ver that returns every Day, but with this difference 
from a Quotidian, that the Fit comes twice every 
other Day. 

HENDECAGON, in Geometry, is a Figure that 
hath 11 Sides, and as many Angles. 


Hendecagon, in Fortification, is taken for a Place 
defended by 11 Baſtions, 


HENIOCH Us, one of the Northern Conſtella- 
tions of Fix d Stars: See Auriga. 

HEPAR, the Liver, the Fleſhy large Vſcus, pla- 
ced in the Right Hypochondrium ; its Convex and 
Upper-fide reaches a little beyond rhe Cartilago xi- 
phoi des, and touches the Diaphragm; its Concave 
and Under: ſide covers the Pyſorus, and part of the 


Stomach, as allo part of the Colon, all the Duode- 


num: 


HEP 


"HRP 


— 


num, a part of the Fejunum, and of the Omentum; 
and when we are ſtanding, its loweſt Extremity 


reaches near to the Navel. 

Its Figure is almoſt round and pretty thick ; its 
upper Convex-fide being ſmooth and equal, bur rhe 
lower Concave one by no means ſo, In its Middle 
and Fore-part it is divided into two, by a Fiſſure 
where the Umbilical Veſſels enter, The Gall-Blad- 
der is faſtned to its Under-fide, where are three E- 
minences that the Ancients called Porte, of which 
one paſſes for a little Lobe. 

When it is full of Blood, ir is of a dark red Co- 
lour ; but when the Blood is waſh'd our of it, it 
looks pale, and feels ſoft. ; 

Ir is faſten'd to the Body by two Ligaments : 

The ſirſt, which is large and ſtrong, comes from 
the Peritoneum, that covers the Diaphragm, and pe- 
netrating the Subſtance of the Liver, joyns the Cap- 
ſula of the Porta. py 5 

The ſecond is the Umbilical Vein, it comes from 
the Navel, and enters by the great F iſſure of the 
Liver to joyn the Porta : After the Birth, it degene- 
rates into a Ligament, but is of little uſe for the 
faſtening the Liver: Tis cover'd with a common 
Membrane from the Peritoneum, beſides that every 
Lobe and Gland has its proper Membrane: The 
common Membrane of the Liver being raiſed, its 
Subſtance appea's, which is compoſed of leveral 
Lobes of Glands, of a Conick Figure, not eaſily to 
be diſtinguiſh'd in the Liver of Men: Theſe Lobes 
are diſpoſed all along the Sides of each Branch of 
the Veſſels in the Liver, they are every one cover'd 


with a proper Membrane, and tyd ro one another, 


by other Membranes in ſuch a manner, as that they 
t-ave alſo little Intervals betwixt them, which are 
more viſible in Fiſh, and other Imperfect Animals; 
every Lobe receives ſmall Veſſels, which are con- 
tinued to the little Glands of which each Lobe is 
compoled. 

The Veſſels of the Liver, are the Vena Cava and 
the Porta; they are accompanied with many ſmall 
Branches of the Arteries, which come from rhe 
Celiack and Meſtnterica Superior, which two bring 
the Blood for the Nouriſhmenrt of the Liver: The 
Porta brings the Blood full of Bile for Secrerion , 
and the Cava carries back the Blood thar remains 
from both : The Vena Porta and the Cava enter the 
Liver by its Concave-ſide, and are equally diſtr1- 
buted through all irs Subſtance : Where ever there 
is a Branch of the one, there is a Branch of the o- 
ther ; ſo that each Lobe, and each G:ard in the 
Lobe, whether on the Convex, or on the Concave- 
fide, receive the ſame Veſſels. 

The Vena Porta diſcharges, by the Extremity of 
its Branches, rhe Blood, as yer full of Bile, inro 
the little Glands which form the Lobes, of which 
the Parenchyma ot the Liver is compoſed, where be- 
ing ſeparated from the Bile, which is taken up by 
the Bilary Veſſels :{ which accompany the Bra ches 
of the Porta) and carried ro the Gall Bladder or Du- 
»denum, it is carricd back by the Branches of the 
Cava ; it receives its Nerves from the Plexus Hepa- 
ticus of the Inrercoſtal Nerve. 

- Beſides th: Veſſels, the Liver has Lympharick 
Veſſels. of which open into the conglobared 
Glands, : che Porta, on the Concave fide of rhe 
Liver, freu thence the Lympha is carried by other 
Lymphaticks ro the Receptaculum Chy/z, 

We come now to the Excrerory Veſſels of the 
Liver, which are, the Veſicula Fellis, and Porus Bi- 
larius : The Veficula Fells, or Gall Bladder, is fixed 
to the Concave-fide of the Liver; its Figure is like 


nat of a Pear; tis of a different bigneſs almoſt in 


1 


every Subject; the biggeſt is about the bignels 05 
little Hen's-Egg ; when the Liver is in its natu i 
Situation, the bottom or largeſt part of the Blas 
der is downwards, and the Neck or narroweſt "i 
upwards ; and the Point rouches the Stomach L 
well as the Colon, where it frequently dyes ths 
Yellow, This Bladder is compoled of three bean 
the outermoſt is common to it within the Ling? 
the nexr which is * er to it, is thick and ſolig 
compoſed of Tranſverſe, Oblique, and Streight Fi. 
bres : The third is thin and nervous: 73 his Ia 
Coat is cover'd within by a kind of Cruſt or Mucus 
which preſerves it againſt the Acrimony of the Bie: 
Ma phigius has remarked ſome little Glands be. 
tween its Coats, where the Cyſtick Arteries end: 
which gave him ground to think that it was the (ame 
in the Porus Bilarius, The Bile is brought Into the 
Gall-Bladder by ſome ſmall Veſſels which ariſe ftom 
the neighbouring Glands, and uniting, form one or 
rwo Pipes which open at the Neck of the Bladder. 
Theſe Ducts I could never diſcover in any Liver 
bur an Ox's, tho' I have reaſon to think they at 
likewiſe in a Juman : From the Neck of the Gal. 
Bladder there goes a Pipe, not in a ftreight Lise 
with the Bladder, but as it were more depreſ;'4 in 
the Liver ; it is called Ductus Chyſticus ; ſome (mal 
Bilary Ducts open likewiſe into it, and its inner 
Membrane has ſeveral Rege, which retard the Mg. 
tion of the Bue. To this Pipe (which is about the 
bignels cf a Gooſe-Quill) is joyn'd another, called 
Ductus Hepaticus, or Porus Bilarius ; theſe two roge: 
ther make the Ductus Communis Choledochus, which 
goes obliquely to the lower end of the Ouadenm, 


| or the beginning of Fejunum : After it has Pierced 


the firſt Coat, it runs near two Fingers breadth he. 
rween the Coats, before it opens the Cavity of the 
Inteſtine ; which oblique Intertion ſerves inſtead of 
a Valve, to hinder the Bile to return into Diga 
Communis, having once enter'd the Inteſtine, The 
Gall-Bladder has two Veins from the Porta, which 
are called Cy/tice Gemellæ; it has ſome imall Arte- 
ries from the Cæliaca Dextra, and ſome Lymphaticks, 

The Porus Bilarius is another Excretory Veſſel 
of the Liver ; it has as many Branches as the Vens 
Porta, which it accompanies through every Lobe 
and Gland in the Liver, where ever there is a Branch 
of rhe one, there is a Branch of the other, and theſe 
two are encloſed in one common Capfule, as ina 
Sheath : The Uſe of this Caplule is to facilitate the 
Blood and Bile, by the Contraction of its Fibres: 
All theſe Branches unite, and make one Pipe of the 
bigneſs of a ſmall Quill, which joyns, as we have 
ſaid, ar the end of the Ductus Cyſticus, for the can 
rying the Bile from the Liver to the Inteſtines, by 
the Ductus Communis Cholydochus, 


The Inſertion of the Porus Bilarius into the Dudu 


Cyſticus, is Oblique, with irs Mouth looking t0- 
wards the Ductus Communis ; by which means it 
is impoſſible that the Bile, which comes from the 
Cyſtus, can enter the Porys. 

The Bile which is found in the Gall. Bladder, is 
thinner, and different from that which is in the Pe 
rus Bilarius. This Malpighius proves by an Expe- 
riment, which is this, I hat having tied the Duca 
Cy/ſticus, he remarked, that the Bile which came b 
the Porus Bilarius was of a different Taſte, Smel, 
CO, and Conſiſtency from that in the Gall-Blad- 

er. 

The Uſe of the Bile is to ſheath or blunt the A. 
cids of the Chyle; becauſe they being entangled 
with its Sulphures, thicken ir ſo, as that it cannot 
be ſufficiently diluted by the Succus Pancreaticus i 
enter the Lacteal Veſſels ; this appears not only * 
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wy lyſis of 
Bing: af of a Volatile Alkaline Salt; bur like- 


hat Lunenhoeck has obſerved, That of 
1 3 of Acid Salts he has ſeen amongit 

: iments of the Stomach, he never could find 
— in the Chy le, after it had paſſed the Duodenum. 
3 ſome Chyle is almoſt always paſſing 
hrough the Duodenum, therefore it was neceſſary 
that the Bile likewiſe ſhould be continually poured 
— ir from the Ductus Hepaticus. In a Dog, whoſe 
Dosis Communtis Colidochus, was near as big as in 

Man's, I have gather d ir at the rate of 2 Drachms 
5 a Hour - bur becauſe a great quantity of Ali- 
— requires a greater quantity of Bile, therefore 
according as the Stomach is more or leſs diſtended 


with Food, it preſſes out of the Gall-Bladder a pro- | 


portionable quantity of Gall, to be mix d with the 
Chyle in the Guts. Dr. Neil. 

HEPATICK Medicines are, for the moſt part, 
lich as are both Diaphoretical and Diurerical. 

HEPATICA Vena, the ſame with Baſilica. 

HEPATICK Alves, is the fineſt ſort of Aloes, 
brought commonly from an Iſland in Perſia, called 
Succotra, whence the Name Alves Succatrina: Tis 
called Hepatick, becauſe tis near the Colour of the 


MI TEPATICUS Morbus, or Hepatich, Flux, is a 
Dejection, of a watery ſharp Blood, like the waſhing 
of Fleſh, when the nervous Juice, or watery Blood, 
being not rightly concocted, bur ſharp, is diſcharg- 
ed into the Guts: Alſo when black ſhining dried 
Blood is driven into the Guts. The Diſeaſe is fo 
called, becauſe they attributed Sanguification to the 


Liver. Blanchard. 

HEPIALA : See Epiala. 

HEPTAGON, in Geometry, is a Figure of ſe- 
veral Sides and Angles ; and is call'd a Regular 
Heptagon, if thoſe Sides and Angles be equal. 

EPTAGON, in Fortification, is taken for a 
Place that hath 7 Baſtions i for its Defence. 

HEPTANGULAR Fig ure, in Geometry, is that 
which conſiſteth of 7 Angles. 

HEPTHEMIMERIS, is a Cæſura in a Latin 
Verſe, where after the third Foor there is an odd 
Syllable, which ſerves ro help make a Foor with 


the next Word; as in this: 
Ile latus Niveum molls fultus Hyacintho, 


HERCULIUS Morbus, the ſame with Epilepſia. 

HEREDITAMENTS, in Law, ſignifies all {uch 
things immoveable, be they corporeal, or incorpo- 
real, as a Man may have to himſelf and his Heirs, 
by way of Inherirance ; or nor being otherwiſe be- 
queathed, do naturally and of courſe deſcend ro 
him and his next Heir of Blood, and fall not with- 
in the compaſs of an Executor or Adminiſtrator, as 
Chattels do, It is a Word of large extent, and 
much uſed in Conveyances ; for by the Grant of 
Hereditaments, Iſles, Seigniories, Mannors, Houſes 
and Lands of all forts, Charters, Rents, Services, 
Advowſons, Commiſſions, and whatever may be 
inherited, will paſs. 

HERETICO comburendo: 
burendo, 

HERISSON, in Fortification, is a Beam arm'd 
with a great quantity of ſmall Iron Spikes or Nails, 
having their Points outward, and is ſupported by a 
Pivor, upon which ir turns, and ſerves inſtead of a 
Barrier to block up any Paſſage. They are fre- 
quently placed before the Gates, and more eſpecial. 
ly the Wickei-Doors of a Town or Fortreſs, to ſe- 
cure-thofe Paſſages which muſt of neceſſity be often 
open'd and ſhur, 


See Heretico Com- 


the Bile, which yields more of a | 


HERMETICAL Philoſophy, is that which pre- 
tends to ſolve and explain all the Phænomena of 
Nature, by the three Chymical Principles, Salt , 
Sulphure, and Mercury. 

ERMEIICAL. Phzſick, is that Hypotheſis in 
the Medicinal Art, which refers the Caſe of all 
Diſeaſes to Salt, Sulphure, and Mercury. 

HERMETICAL Sea, or Hermes's Seal, or to 
Seal or Stop up any Glaſs Hermetically, is to heat 
the Neck of the Glaſs till tis juſt ready ro melt, 
and then with a pair of red hot Pincets to pinch 
or cloſe it together. This way are all Thermometers 
ſealed up, and the Chymiſts ſeal up thus a Liquor 
in a Matraſs, or Bolt- head, when they deſign it 
ſhould be long circulated in a gentle Heat. 

HERMETICK 4, is the ſame with Chymi- 
ſtry. Tis alſo called from Hermes, or Mercury, 
whom the Chymiſts will needs aſſert to have been 
the firſt and moſt famous Chymiſt. 

HERNIA, or Ramex, is properly the Falling of 
the Inteſtines, Cawl, Se. by the Proceſſes of the 
Peritoneum dilated into the Groin : Alſo a Protu- 
berance of the Navel. The Falling down of the 
Womb is improperly ſo called ; as alſo Swelling in 
the Larynx; winding Tumours ot the Spermatick 
Veſſels; Diftenfions from Flatulent Matter; watc- 
ry Humours, or Swellings. Blanchard. 

HUuRPES, a ſpreading and windiag Inflammation, 
is two-fold ; either Miliarn, or Puſtularis, like Mil- 
ler-ſeed, which ſeizes the Skin only, and itches; 
or Exedens, conſuming ; which nor only ſeizes the 
Skin, but the Muſcles underneath : The Cauſe of 
it is, That the Glandules of the Skin are too much 
ſtuffed with Salt Particles, which are kept there by 
others that are viſcous, whence proceed the little 
Ulcers like Miller-ſeed, that occaſion an itching in 
the Skin, which if the Peccant Humour abound, 
they grow into a Cruſt, and eat the Parts they lie 
upon. Blanchard. 

HERSE, in Fortification, is a Lattice, or Port- 
cullice, made in the form of a Harrow, and beſer 
with many Iron Spikes, Ir is uſually hung by a 
Cord faſten'd ro a Moulinet, which is cut in caſe of 
Surprize, or when the firſt Gate is broken with a 
Pet ard, to the End that the Hetſe may fall, and ſtop 
up the Paſſage of the Gate, or other Entrance of a 
Fortreſs, Theſe Herſes are alſo often laid in the 
Roads ro incommode the March as well of the 
Horſe, as of the Infantry, | 

HERSILLON, in Fortification, is a Plank ftuck 
with Iron Spikes, for the ſame uſe as the Herſe. 

HETEROCLITES, in Grammar, are ſuch Nouns 
as are of different Declenſions in one Number, from 
what they are in the other. 

HETEROCRANIA, is a Pain in one Part or o- 
ther of the Head. 

HETEROGENEAL Nouns, in Grammar, are 
ſuch as have one Gender in the Singular Number, 
and another in the Plural, as Tartaru, Tartara - 
Locus, Loca, e. 

HETEROGENEAL Numbers, are Mix'd Num- 
bers conſiſting of Whole ones (or Integers) and of 
Fractions. 

HETEROGENEAL Surds , are ſuch as have 
different Radical Signs ; as 


yaa ! and /: bb: : 7, and 7: 19. 


How to reduce Surds to Homogeneal ones, ce un- 
der Surds, 

HETEROGENEAL Lizht, is by our Admirable 
Sir Iſaac Newton laid to be that which confiſts of 
Rays of differing Degrees of Refrangibility: Thus, 
the 
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the common Light of the Sun or Clouds is Hetero- 
geneal, being 1 Mixture of all ſorts of Rays: See 


Colours, 


HETEROGENEOUS Particles, are ſuch as are | 


of different Kinds, Natures, and Qualities, of 
which, generally, all Bodies are compoſed : And 
therefore, when in Chymiſtry a Body is analyſed or 
diſſolved by the Fire, or any Menſtruum; it Parts 
or Principles ot different Natures (ſuch as Salt, Oil, 
Spirit, Water, and Earth) can be ſeparated from it; 
thoſe are called Heterogeneities (by Hel mont) be- 
cauſe they are all of very different Kinds or Na- 
tures from one another. 

HETEROSCL, in Colmography, are ſuch In- 
habitants of the Earth as have their Shadows falling 
but one way; as thoſe who live between the Tro- 

icks and Polar Circles, whoſe Shadows at Noon in 
orth Latitude, are always to the Northward, and 
in South Latitude to the Southward. 

HEXACHORD, a certain Interval of Muſick 
or Concord, commonly called a Sixth ; and is to- 
fold, viz. the Greater and Leſſer. 

The Greater Hexachord is compoſed of two grea- 
ter Tones, two leſſer Tones, and one greater Semi- 
Tone, which are five Intervals : Bur the Leſſer Hex- 
achord conſiſts only of two Greater Tones, one Leſ- 
ſer Tone, and rwo Greater Semi-Tones. ; 

The Proportion of the former, in Numbers, 1s as 
3 to 5; and that of the other, as 5 to 8. 

HEXAGON, in Geometry, is a Figure of fix 
Sides and Angles; and if thoſe Sides and Angles 
be equal, tis called a Regular Hexagon. 

HEXAHEDRON, is the ſame with the Cube, 
being a Regular Solid of fix equal Sides or Faces: 
See Regular Bodies, 


The following Figure, being cur in Paſte-board | 


and folded up, will repreſent the Hexahedron or 


Cube, 


HEXASTYLE, an Ancient Building which had 
fix Columns in the Face before, and fix alſo be- 
hind, as is the {ame with the Pſeudodipteron, 

HIDROA, are Pimples about the Secret Parts, 
proceeding from a ſnarp Humour. Blanchard. 

HIDRONOSUS, is a Feaver, wherein the Pati- 
ent ſwears extreamly: The Engliſh call it the 
Sweating-Sickneſs, Blanchard. 

HIDROTICK Medicines, are thoſe that pro- 
cure and promote Sweating : See Seudorificks. 

HIPPEUS, or Equinus, a Comet that ſome Wri- 
ters will needs have to reſemble a Horle : But the 
Shape of this kind of Comet is not always alike, 
as being ſometimes Oval, and ſometimes imitating 
a Rhombozdes, 

Its Train, in like manner, is ſometimes ſpread 


from the Front or Fore Part; and at other times F 


from the Hinder Part: Therefore they are diſtin- 
guiſhed into Equinus Barbatus, Equinus Quadrangu- 
lars, and Equinus Ellipticus. 

HIPPUS, is an Affection of the Eyes, wherein 
they continually ſhake and tremble, and now and 
then twinkle, as it happens in riding. Blanchard. 


HIRCUS, Hirci, or Hirqui, the Cor 
Eyes: See Canthus, Blanchard. nersal the 
HIRCUS, a fix'd Star; the ſame with Capel 
HIRCUS, a Name given by ſome Writer, ;, 
ſort of a Comet encompaſſed by a kind of Mate 
ſeeming to be rough and hairy, by reafor of; 
Rays appearing like Hairs : It is alſo ſomering 

round, without any Train or Buſh, 

HIRQUUS, the ſame with Carthus, 

HITCH, is a Sea Word, to catch hold of ,,. 
thing with a Hook or a Rope, and to hold it Fy 
Thus they ſay, when the Boar is to be hoiſeg ;" 
Hitch the Tackles into the Rings of the Boa: F 
Hitch the Fiſh-hook to the Fluke of the Anchor, Thy 
they are about to weigh the Anchor 

HOISE : See Hoſe. 

HOLD, of a Ship, is all that Part of it Which 
lies between the Keelſon and the Lower. Deck. 
wherein, divided by Bulk-heads, are the Steward 
Room, the Powder Room, the Bread Room, ard 
the Boarſwain's Room ; and in a Merchart- Mu, 
the Goods or Lading in general. 

HOLD- OFF, is a Term ar Sea, uſed about bes. 
ving in the Cable at the Capſtan: For if it beer 
ſift and great, or have lain long in a Slimy or 
Ground, unleſs that Part whiah is heaved in by, be 
haled away hard from the Capſtan, the Cable wij 
ſurge or ſlip back; therefore it muſt be haled away 
as faſt as it comes in, that the Cable may keep ct 
about the Whelps: And this Work is called Holding, 
eff, and may be done by Hand with a ſmall Ca. 
ble; but in all great Ships they either holdoff with 
9 wg or elſe bring the Cable allo to the [eer. 

apſtan. 

HOLLOW-TOWER , in Fortification, is 4 
Rounding made of the Remainder of two Briſures, 
to join the Curtain to the Ori llon, where the Smal. 
Shot are plaid, that they may not be ſo much expo- 
ſed ro the View of the Enemy. And the 

HOLLOW-SQUARE, is a Body of Foot drawn 
up, with an empty Space in the Middle for the Co- 
lours, Drums, and Baggage, facing and covered by 
the Pikes every way to oppole the Horle, 

HOMAGE, is the Submiſſion, Promiſe, and Oath 
of Service and Loyalty which a Tenant makes w 
his Lord, when he is firſt admitted to his Land, 
which he holds of the Lord in Fee ('tis = 
derived from the Word Homo; ) becauſe the Form, 
as appointed by Stat. 17. Edw. 2. in theſe Words; 
When a Free-man ſhall do Homage to his Lord, of 
whom he holdeth in Chief, he ſhall hold his Hands 
together between the Hands of his Lord, and ſhall 
ſay thus; | 


J become your Man from tha Day forth for ") 
Life, for Member, and for Worldly Honour ; «ndſal 
owe you my Faith for the Land I hold of you, ſaving 
the Faith that Lowe unto our Soveraign Lord the Ky, 
and to mine other Lords. 


And in this manner the Lord of rhe Fee, fot 
which Homage is due, taketh Homage of every Ie 
nant as he cometh to the Land or Fee. 1 

HOMAGE is ſometimes uſed for the Jury u 
Court- Baron, where ir conſiſteth moſt common 
of ſuch as owe Homage unto the Lord of be 


— 


ee. 
| HOMAGE Anceſtral, is where a Man and di. 
Anceſtors, time out of Mind, held their F 
their Lords and his Anceſtors by Homage And 
ſuch Lord have received Homage, he is bound © 


acquit the Tenant againſt all other Lords above 


him of every manner of Service. And if the * 
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hath done Homage to his Lord, and is im lea- 
ged. and vouches 8 to Warranty, the Lord 
is bound to warrant him; and if the Tenant loſe 
he ſhall recover in Value againſt the Lord ſo much 
ot the Lands as he had at that time of the Voucher, 

any time after. 3 

. HOMAGIO Reſpedtuando, is a Writ directed to 
the Eſcheator, commanding him to deliver Seiſin 
of Lands to the Heir that is full Age, notwithſtan- 
ding his Homage not done, which ought to be per- 
formed before the Heir have Livery, or his Lands, 
except there fall out ſome reaſonable Cauſe to hin- 
der it. ; 

HOMICIDE, in Common Law, fignifies the 

Killing of a Man, and it is divided into Voluntary 
and Caſual. ; 

Homicide Voluntary, is that which is deliberate, 
and committed of a ſer Mind and Purpoſe to kill; 
and is either with a precedent Malice, or without: 
The Former is Murder, and is a Fellonious Killing, 
through Malice prepenſed, of any Perſon living in 
this Realm under the King's Protection: See Mar- 
der, Man-ſlaughter, Chance-med'ey. 

Homicide Caſual, is either meerly Caſual or mixt. 

Meerly Caſual, is when the Slayer kills a Man 
by pure Miſchance, being about his lawful Occaſi- 
ons; as in the Caſe of an Axe flipping our of a 
Man's Hand, or falling off while he is felling a 
Tree. | 
But 'ris accounted Mixt, when there is Negli- 
gence, or ſome other unwarrantable Circumſtance, 
{cized with the Action. 

HOMINE capto in Withernamium, is a Writ to 
take him that hath taken any Bond- man or Woman, 
and let him or her out of the Country, ſo that he 
or ſhe cannot be replevied according to Law. 

HOMINE eligendo ad cuſtodiendam peciam ſiguli 
pro mercatoribus æditi, is a Writ directed to a Cor- 
poration, for the Choice of a new Man to keep the 
one Part of the Seal, appointed for Statutes-Mer- 
chant, when the other is Dead. 

HOMINE replegiendo, is a Writ to bail a Man 
our of Priſon : In what Caſe it lies, ſee the New 
Book of Entries, 

HOMOCENTRICK, the fame with Concen- 
trick. 

HOMOGENEAL, ſignifies of the ſame Kind or 
Sort, or that which differs not in Nature, &c. The 
ſame with Homogeneous. 
 HOMOGENEAL Numbers, are thoſe of the 
ſame Nature and Kind; And 

HOMOGENEAL Surds, are ſuch as have one 
common Radical Sign; as 
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HOMOGENEOUS Particles, are ſuch as are 
all of the ſame Kind, Nature, and Properties: 
As the Parts of pure Water, of meer Earth with- 
Our any Salt in it; or the Parts of the finer Metals, 
ſuch as Gold, Silver, Sc. Tis uſed in Oppoſition to 
Heterogeneous ; which ſee, | 
HOMOGENEAL Light, is that whoſe Rays 
are all of one Colour and Degree of Refrangibility, 
without any Mixture of others: See Colours. 
HOMOGENEUM Comparations, ſo Vieta calls 
the Abſolute Number in a Quadratick or Cubick, Sc. 
Equartion ; and this Number always poſſeſſerh one 
Side of the Equation, and is the Product of the 
Roors multiplied one into another ; therefore Ough- 
tred expreſſes it by this Character A, becauſe tis a 
Rectangle between the two Roots A and E. The 
Reaſon of the Name is, that all the Roots, which 


| 


being multiplied into one another, do produce the 
Abſolure Number, muſt be Homogeneous one to a- 


nother: See Abſolute Number. | 
' HOMOIOMERICAL Principles of Anaxagora: 


This Ancient Philoſopher ſuppoſed that there were 
in all mixt Bodies, (ſuch as Fleſh, Fruits, Sc.) de- 
terminate Numbers of ſuch Similar Principles, as 
when they came to become Parts (ex gr.) of an A- 
nimal Body, would there make ſuch Maſſes and 
Combinations as their Nature required, viz. the 
Sanguinary Particles would then meer all together, 
and make Blood ; the Utinous Particles would 
conſtitute Urine ; the Oſtecus ones Bones; the Carne- 
ous ones Fleſh, &c. 

HOMOLOGOUS, in Geometry, fignifies thoſe 
Quantities which are alike to one another in Rea- 


ſen ; as when we ſay, there is the ſame Reaſon of 


A to B, as of Cto D: Here A is Homologous to 
C, as B to D, becauſe of the Similitude between 
Antecedents and Conſequents: So that the two 
Antecedents, and the two Conſequents, are the Ho- 
mologous Terms in any Proportion; and when 
Triangles are Similar, the Sides which are the two 
Antecedents or the two Conſequents, are called the 
Homologous Sides: And ſuch Triangles are al- 
ways to one another as the Squares of ſuch Homo- 
logous Sides, as you will find proved under Tri- 
angles. 

OMOLOGOUS Things, in Logick, are ſuch 
as agree only in Name, but are of very different 
Narures; and therefore are the ſame with whar 
they otherwiſe call Equivocal Terms, 

HOMOPLATA, ns, Spatulæ, Scapulæ A- 
perte, the Shoulder-Blades, are two large, broad, 
and triangular Bones which conſtitute the Breadth 
of the Shoulder; chin, eſpecially in the Middle, bur 
thick in its Proceſſes, and are ſituated on each Side 
of the Upper and Back- part of the Thorax ; the up- 


per Edge of them is called Coſta Superior; their 
lower Coſta Inferior : Each has three Proceſſes; of 


which, the Firſt runs all along the Middle of their 
Outſide, and is called their Spine, whoſe End, which 
receives the Clavicula, is called the Acromion, or the 
Shoulder-point. Caracoides, or Anchorals, is the 
Name of the Second Proceſs ; as the Third is called 
Cervex : Theſe rwo latter are tied together by a 


ſtrong Ligament, which ſerves to keep the Head of 


the Humerus in the Cavity of the Cervex. The Uſe 


of the Homoplata, or Scapule, is to receive the Ex- 


rremiries of the Claviculæ and Humeri, for the eaſi- 
er Motion of the Arm, and to give Eaſe to the Mu- 
{cles which move it. 


HOMOTONA,, is a continued Feaver that act 
always alike. Blanchard. | 


HONOUR-POINT, in an Eſcutcheon: See 


Eſcutcheon. 


— HONEY-COMBS, are certain Holes or Cavi- 
ties within the Body of a Great Gun, wherein there 


is danger of ſome Sparks of Fire being lodged, or 
* of Cartridges, where they uſe Parper Car- 
tridges. 


HOOKS, of a Ship, are all thoſe forked Tim- 


bers which are placed directly upon the Keel, as 


well in her Run as in her Rake. 
HOOF-WHEEL : See Detent-Hyeel. 


HOPLO Ch, the Armaerium or Weapon 


Salve: See Armarium. 


HORDEATUM, is a liquid Medicine taken in- 
wardly, prepared of Barley beat and boil'd, with 
the Addition of ſuitable and well-trained Liquors ; 
to which are frequently added Almonds, and the 
Seeds of White Poppies, Sc. Blanchard. 


HORDEOLUM, the ſame with Critha. 
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HORIZON, is that Great Circle which divides 


the Heavens and the Earth into two Parts or He- 


milpheres, diſtinguiſhing the upper from the lower: 
It's either Seſib e or Apparent, or the Rational or True 


Horizon. 


The Senfible or Viſible Horizon, is that Circle 
which limits our Sight, and may be conceived to 
be made by ſome great Plain, or the Surface of the 
Sca. b 
It divides the Heavens and Earth into to Parts, 
the one Light, and the other Dark, which are ſome- 
times greater or lelier, according to rhe Condition 
of the Place, &c. 

It derermines the Rifing and Setting of the Sun, 
Moon, or Stars, in any particular Latitude; for 
when any of cheſe appears juſt at the Eaſtern Part 
of the Horizen, we lay it Riles ; and when it doth 
ſo ai the Weſtern Part, we ſay it Sets: And from 
hence allo the Altitude of the Sun or Stars is ac- 
counted, which is their Height above the Horizon, 


The Rational, Real, or True Horizon, is a Circle 
which encompaſles the Earth exactly in the Middle, 
and whoſe Poles are the Zenith and Nadir; that is, 
the two Points, one exactly over our Heads, and 


the other under Feer, 


Horizon on the Globe or Sphere, is a broad wooden 
Circle encompaſſing it round, and repreſenting the 
Rational Horizon, having two Notches in the North 
and South Parts of it for the Brazen Meridian to 
ſtand 1n. 

On this broad wooden Horizon ſeveral Circles 
are drawn, the innermoſt of which is the Number 
of Degrees of the 12 Signs of the Zodiack, viz. 
30 Degrees to each Sign. 

Nex:t to this you have the Names of thoſe Signs ; 
then the Days of the Month, according to the Fulian 
Account, or Old Stile, with the Calender; and 
then a Calender according to the Foreign Account, 
called New Stile: And without theſe is a Circle di- 
vided into 32 equal Parts, which make 32 Rhumbs 
or Points of the Mariner's Compaſs, with the firſt 
Letters of their Names annexed, 


The Uſe of thy Circle on the Globes, are, 


1. To determine the Riſing and Setting of the 
Sun, Moon, or Stars; and to ſnew the Time of it 
by the Hour-Circle and the Index. 

2. To limit the Encreaſe and Decreaſe of Day 
and Night: For when the Sun Riſes due Eaſt, and 
Sets Weſt, the Days and Nights are equal: When 
he Riſes and Sets to the North of the Eaſt and 
Weſt, the Days are longer than the Nights: But 
the Nights are longer than the Days, when the Sun 
Riſes and Sets to the Southward of the Eaſt and 
Weſt Points of the Horixon. ä 

3. To ſhew the Amplitude and Point of the Com- 
paſs the Sun Riſes and Sets upon. 

HORIZONTAL, or Baſe-Line of a Hill, how to 
find : Sec Surveying, 

HORIZONTAL Diali, are thoſe whoſe Planes 
lie parallel ro the Horizon of any Place. 

For the drawing of theſe Dials, you muſt have al- 
ways given the Latitude of the Place, or Height of 

the Pole above the Horizon, (which s equa! to the 
Height of the Style) by the help of which you may 
find the Hours Diſtance from the Meridian by the fol- 
lowing Proportion : | | 


4 the 7 : Is to the Sine of the les Height 

92 4 angent of the Hour (or Angie 5; the 
To the Tangent of the Hours Diſtance 

the Hour-Arch,) | * "S ( 


Example, 


Suppoſe an Horizontal Dial was to b 
the —— of 3 1 32 — daun fo 
Firſt, Find the Diſtance ot the Hours 1 and 
from the Meridian, according to the prece * 
Cannon: . 8 


Thus, 


To the S. of the Styles Height-51* 32 — 9.02% 
Add the Tangent of the Hour-15 oo — + 


— 
Sum Rad. I. of the H. Arc. 11% 5ol— 1 9.321797 


— — 


Which is the Diſtance of 1 and 11 from the Meri. 
dian Line, | 

In like mannerfind the reſt of the Hoyrs Diſtances 
and place them in a Table: f 


Thus, 
Latitude 32 Degrees 31 Mi- 
nutes North. 
| : Angle | Hour | 
TINO | at Pole. } Arches, f 
[ 
[G. M. G. M 
| 12 0 oof oo oof 
is ia vol rr yo 
10 2 30 0024 20 
3 45 00138 03 
8 450 0033 35 
37 
| 6 90 0 9 00 | 


For the Style, make the Angle BC A = to the 
Latitude of the Place. 

So ſhall B C A be the Style or Cock, which muſt 
ſtand perpendicularly on C: 12, and Point due North. 


If you would Calculate for every Half. Quarter, 
you muſt ſay, 


As R: S Latitude :: T, 1 Degree 52 Minutes: 

To the Tangent of the firſt Half-Quarter's Diſtance 
from the Meridian : : 

So T, 3 Degrees 45 Minutes: To J, of the firſt 
Quarter of an Hour's Diſtance :: 

So T, 5 Degrees 37 Minutes: To a Quarter and 
Half-Quarrer's Diſtance : : 


So T, 7 Degrees 30 Minutes: To the Half-Hout* 
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To deſcribe the Dial, reſpect muſt be had to 
the Bigneſs of the Plane, and the Place for the Cen- 
ter C determined; and then through C draw C 12 
for the Meridian (which will alſo be the Subſtilar- 
Line and Hour-Line of 12) and at Right Angles 
to it 6 C s for the Hour-Line of Six Then on C, 
with a Line of Chords, whoſe Radius is proper for 
the Largeneſs of the Dial, draw a Circle, and from 
E, both ways, ſer the ſeveral Diſtances of the Hour- 
Arks,found by Calculation, in the Circumicrence of 
that Circle : Then lay a Ruler to C, and draw 


Lines from thence through all thoſe Diviſions, they 


will be the true Hour-Lines on the Plane of the 


Dial. | 


N. B. This Practice ſerves to draw an Erect Ver- 
tical Dial; only in Calculation you muſt uſe the 
Complement of the Latitude inſtead of rhe Lati- 
tude, and the Hours muſt be numbered differently. 


To draw an Horizontal Dial Geometricalh. 


Let two Lines be drawn Square-wiſe, viz. b d 
for the Hour of 12, and bc for the Hour of 6; 
draw the Style be ſo, that the Angle eb d may be 
equal to the Elevation of the Pole ; take (where 
you pleaſe) any Point in the Meridian Line, ſup- 
poſe d, from which, unto the Style, let fall a Per- 
pendicular as de, and transfer it into the Meridian 
in df: Then draw id perpendicular to the Meri- 
dian in d, for a Line of Contixgen ce. 

From 5, as a Center, deſcribe a Circle repre- 
ſenting the Equinoctial at any conſiderable Diſtance 
(rhe bigger the better) and divide it into 24 Parts 
for Hours, and 48 Parts for Half-Hours : Bur ir is 
enough for an Horizontal Dial, if one Quadrant be- 
twixt the Hours of 12 and 6 be divided into 6 Parts 
Or 12. . A 

Make Points in the Contingent, where it ſhall be 
cut by a Ruler applied to the Center and every 

Diviſion in the Equinoctial. 

Draw the Hour-Lines from the Center b, and 
every correſpondent Point in the Contingent, erect- 
ing the Style over the Meridian, according to the 


Angle 5 d. 5 


| 


Horizontal Dial. 
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HORIZONTAL Line, any Line drawn parallel 
to the Horizon upon a Plane: See Line. 

HORIZONTAL Parallax : See Parallax. 

HORIZONTAL Proget1on : See Prejedt ion. 

HORIZON [AL Ravge, or Level Range, of a 
Piece of Ordnance, is the Line ic deſcribes parallel 
to the Horizon or Horizontal Line. 


Capt. Haley, in Phileſ. Tranſ. N 216. gives two 
very ready Theorems, the one to find the greateſt 
Horizontal Rarge at 45 Degrees Elevation, by any 
Shot made upon any inclined Plane, with any Ele- 
vation of the Piece whatſoever; and the other ro 
find Elevations proper to ſtrike a given Object with 


any Force greater than what ſuffices to reach it with 
the middle Elevation, 


. 


A Shot being made on an inclined Plane, having the 
Horizontal Diſtance of the ObjeR it ſtrikes, with 
the Elevation of the Piece, and the Angle at the 
Gun between the Object and the Perpendicular ; To 
find the greateſt Horizontal Range of that Piece, 
laden with the ſame Charge; that u, half the La- 


tus Rectum of all the Parabola made with the 
ſame Impetus. 


RULE. 


Take half the Diſtance of the Object from the 
Nadir, and take the Difference of the given Eleva- 
tion from that halt ; the Verſed Sine of that Diffe- 
rence ſubſtract from the Verſed Sine of the Diſtance 
of the Object from the Xenith : Then ſhall the Dif- 
ference of thoſe Verſed Sines : Be to the Sine of 
the Diſtance of the Object from the Zenith : : As 
the Horizontal Diftance of the Object truck : To 
the greateſt Range ar 45 Degrees. 


PROP. IL 


Having the greateſt Horizontal Range of a Gun, the 
Horizontal Diſtance and Angle of Inclination of an 
Object to the Perpendicular ; To find the two Eleva- 
tions neceſſary to ſtrike that Object. : 


Halve the Diſtance of the Object from the Na- 
dir; this half is always equal to the half Sum of the 
two Elevations ſought : Then ſay, As the greateſt 


£2 2 Horizontal 
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Horizontal Range: Is to the Horizontal Diſtance 
of the Object :: So is the Sine of the Angle of In- 
clination, or Diſtance of the Object from rhe Per- 

endicular : To a fourth Proportional; which 
Fourh being ſubſtracted from the Verſed Sine of 
the Diſtance of the Object from the Zenith, leaves 
the Verſed Sine of halt the Difference of the Ele- 
vations ſought; which Elevations are therefore had, 
by adding and ſubſtracting that half the Difference 
to and trom the aforeſaid half Sum. 

HORN- WORK, in Fortification, is an Out- 
work which ad vanceth toward the Field, carrying 
in the Fore- part, or its Head, two Demi. Baſtions 
in Form of Horns. Iheſe Horns, Epaulments, or 
Shouldrings, being joined by a Curtain, ſhut up on 
the Side by two Wings parallel one to another, are 
terminated at the Gorge of the Work, and ſo preſent 
themſelves to the Enemy. . 

HOROLOGIOGRAPHY, the Art of making 
Dials, Clocks, or other Inſtruments, ro ſhew the 
Time of the Day. 

HOROMETRY, the Art of meaſuring or divi- 
ding the Hours, and keeping Account of Time. 

HOROPTEKR, in Opricks, is a Right Line drawn 
through the Point of Concourſe, parallel to that 
which joins the Center of the Eye. 


HOROSCOPE, a Word in great requeſt with 


the Canting Aſtrologers; and ſometimes they put 
either for a Figure of the Twelve Houſes (as they 
call the Signs of the Zodiack) erected ro rell other 
Men's Fortunes, and to ſhew their own Folly ; or 
elſe for the Degree of the Aſcendants, or the Star 
aſcending above the Horizon, at the Time the 
Queſtion is put, any Thing enquired or, or a Na- 
tive born : Bur moſt properly Horoſcope ſignifies the 
firſt Houſe or Aſcendant, and is that Part of the 
Zodiack which is riſing at the Time of the 
Scheme. 

HORRIFICA Febra, is that Feaver in which 
the Patient is often ſeized with ſnaking Fits and 
horrible Agonies ; tis otherwiſe called Phricodes ; 
which ſee. Blanchard. 

HORS de ſon fee, is an Exception to avoid an 
Action brought for Rent, iſſuing out of certain 
Land by him that ptetendeth to be the Lord, or 
for ſome Cuſtom and Services; for if he can juſti- 
fy that the Land is without the Compaſs of his 
Fee, the Action falls. 

HORSE, is a Rope in a Ship, made faſt to one 
of the Fore-maſt Shrouds, having a Dead Man's 
Eye at its End, through which the Pendant of the 
Sprit- ſail Sheets is reeved. Its Ule is only to keep 
the Sprit- ſail Sheets clear of the Flukes of the An- 
chor: Alſo he that heaves the Lead out of the 
Shrouds, has a Rope which is there faſtened to pre- 
ſerve him from falling into the Sea, which alſo is 
called a Horſe, and ſo allo is the Map called, which 
is that whereby the Shrouds are ſer Taught, alſo 
thoſe little ſhort aps ſeized to the Middle of the 
Top-maſt and Top-gallant-maſt Stay, wherein are 
reeved the Top-ſail and Top-gallant-ſail Bowlings, 
are alſo called Horſes. 

HORSE-SHOOE, in Fortification, is a Work 
ſometimes of a round, and ſomerimes of an oyal 
Figure, raiſed in the Ditch of a Marſhy Place, or 
in low Grounds, and bordered with a Parapet. It is 
made to ſecure a Gate, or to ſerve as Lodgment for 
Soldiers to prevent Surprizes, or to relieve an over- 
redious Defence, 

HOTCHPOT, in Law, fignifies a Commix- 
ture, or putting together of Lands of ſeveral Te- 
nures, for the equal Diviſion of them: As if a 
Man, ſeized of thirty Acres of Land in Fee, hath 


ö 


| 


Iflue two Daughters, and gives with one of f 


Daughters, ro a Man that marries her, ten 4 
ot the ſame Land in Frank-marriage, and dies —_ 
ed of the other rwenty Acres : Now if ſhe th ag 
thus married will have any Parr of the twen HY 
cr-s whereof her Father died ſeized, ſhe . A. 
her Lands, given in Frank-marriage, in Heck 
that is, ſhe muſt refuſe to take the tole Profits of 1 
Lands given in Frank marriage, and ſuffer the 2 
to be COMMIT and mingled with the other La 
whercot her Father died ſeized; fo that an e w 
Diviſion may be made of the Whole between bn 
and her Siſter, ard thus for her ten Acres px 
have fifteen, elſe her Siſter will have the who! 
twenty of which her Father died ſeized, * 

HOUNDS, in a Ship, are Holes in the Checks 
at the Top of the Maſts, through which the I. 
run to hoiſe the Yards : A Top-maſt hath by: 5 
Hound. ” 

HOUR, is the 24th Part of a Natural Day, con. 
raining 60 Minutes, and each Minute 60 Second; 
— oP = 1 Hours, which always 

in at the Meridian, and are 
< 5 41 , reckoned from 
ut ſome Hours are be to be account 
the Horizon, which, bios the Account 1 
the Sun's Rifing, are called Balyloniſi Hour: ; who 
begin with the Sun's Riſing, and reckoned en 2 
Heirs to his Rifing again the next Day. , 

Others are reckoned after the {ame manner only 
begin at the Sun's Setting inſtead of his Riſing, and 
theſe are called the 1:4:3a% Hours, becaule the Ital 
ans account their Time after this Faſhion, ü 

There is yet another kind of Hours, which are 
called the Fewiſþ Hours, becauſe of old the Jem: ac- 
counted their Time this way: Theſe are one 11h 
Part of the Day or Night, reckoned from the Sun 
Riſing to Sun Setting (be the Days or Nights long 
or ſhort ;) and theſe were called, as we find in Holy 
Scripture, the Firſt, Second, or Third, Cc. Hur 
of the Day or Nighr. | 

HOUR-CIRCLES, the fame with Mrridiang, 
are Great Circles meeting in the Poles of the World, 
and croſſing the Equinociial at Right Angles : They 
are ſuppoſed to be drawn thro every 15th Degree 
of the Equinoctial and Equator, and on both Globes 
are ſupplied by the Meridian, Hour. Circle, and 
Index. 

The Planes of the Hour-Circles are perpendicular 
to the Plane of the Equinoctial, which they divide 
into 24 equal Parts. 

HOUR-LINES, on a Dial, ariſe from the Inter- 
ſection of the Plane of the Dial, with the ſeveral 
Planes of the Hour- Circles in the Sphere, and 
therefore muſt be all Right Lines, 


To find the Hour of the Day Trigonometricaly, having 


the Latitude of the Place, the Sun's Altitude 4 
Six, and preſent Altitude given, 


In Summer. 


Say, As the Co- ſine of the Latitude: Is to the Di. 
ference of the Sines of the Altitude at Six, and 
preſent Altitude :: | 

So » the Radius: To the Sine of the Hour from 

ix. 
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In Winter, 


, As the Co-fine of the Latitude: Is to the Sum 
the Sines of the Altitude at Six, and preſent 


Altitude :: 
So * A - To the Sine of the Hour from 


.. 


To find the Hour of the Day, having the Co- 
Latitude of the Place = 38 Degrees 30 Mi- 


nutes. 


The Sun's Co-Altitude 60 Degrees, and his 


Co-Declination 76 Degrees 53 Minutes; 


Proceed and fer all things thus; 


8 hoſe Compl. ] 
Co- Latitude 33? 3ol * as Cho Tones; 


I, 
Co-Declinar.76 53 tg Fule >=0,011481 


Difference 38 23 
Co-Altitude 60 oo 


Sum 98 23 
Difference 21 37 


Half Sum 49 11 
Half Differ, 10 48 Sine 9.272726 


Sum of all the 4 Sines 19.379044 


— 


Their half Sum 9.689522 


Which laſt Logarithm is the Sine of 29 Degrees 
17 Minutes, and this doubled, gives 58 Degrees 
17 Minutes, and then converted into Time, gives 
38 Hours 51 Minutes, and ſo much did it want of 
Noon then; that is, 'twas 8 a Clock, and 9 Mi- 
nutes before Noon; 

HOUSED-IN, the Seamen ſay of a Ship, which, 
after the Breadth of her Bearing, is brought in too 
narrow to her upper Works, that ſhe is Houſed-1n 
or Pinched-in too much. 

HOWLE, when the Foot-hooks of a Ship are 


ſcarfed into the Ground-Timbers and boulted, and 


then the Plank laid on them up to the Orlop, the 
Carpenters ſay, they begin to make the Ship Howle. 

HOY, is a ſmall Veſſel or Bark, whoſe Yards 
are not a-croſs, nor the Sails ſquare like thoſe of 
Ships; but her Sails are like a Miſſen, and to ſhe 
can lie nearer the Wind than a Veſſel with - croſs 
on. can do: A Ketch is a ſmaller Veſſel of this 

ind. 

HOYSE, is the Sea Word for haling up any thing 
into the Ship for gerting up a Yard, Sc. Thus they 
ſay, Hoiſe up the Yard ! Hoiſe the Water in! Ge. 

HUE-AND-CRY : Manwood, in Foreſt Law, C. 19. 
Num. 11. faith, That Hue ſignifies the Complaint 
of the Party, and Cry is the Purſuit of the Felon 
upon the High-way upon that Complaint ; for it 
the Party robbed, or any in the Company of one 
robbed or murdered, come to the Conſtable of the 
next Town, and will him to raiſe the Hue-and-Cry, 
(that is, make the Complaint known, and follow 
the Purſuit) after the Offender, deſcribing the Par- 
ty, and ſhewing, as near as he can, which way he 
went; the Conſtable ought forthwith to call upon 
the Pariſh for Aid in ſeeking the Felon ; and if he 
be not found there, then to give the next Conſtable 
Notice, and the next, until he be apprehended, or 


Sine 9.878984 | 


called ſo in reference to Gold, Tin, 


at leaſt, until he be thus purſued unto the Sea · ide. 


HUROSCOPE: See Hygroſcope. 


HULL of a Ship, is her Main Body, without a- 
ny Maſts, Yards, Sails, or Rigging. 

To Hull, or lie a Hull, is ſpoken of a Ship, when 
either in a dead Calm (to preſerve her from beating 
her Sails againſt the Maſts) or in a Storm when ſhe 
can't carry *em, all her Sails are taken in ro pre- 
ſerve them, ſo that nothing but her bare Poles, 
her Maſts, Yards, and Rigging are abroad ; this is 
called Hulling; her Helm is tied down to the Lee- 
fide of the Ship, and then if ſhe be a good Sailer, 
ſhe will lie call under the Sea, and make her way 
one Point before the Beam. 

HULLOCK of a Sail, is when in a great Storm 
ſome ſmall Part of a Sail is cut and left looſe: Its 
chiefly uſed in the Miſſen-ſail, to keep the Ship's 
Head to the Sea, then all the reſt of the Sail is made 
up, except a little at the Miſſen-yard Arm: Alſo 
when a Ship will not Veather- Col, to lay her Head 
the other way, they looſe a Hullock of her Fore-lails ; 
and then changing the Helm to the Weather-ſide, 
ſhe is then made to fall off, and to lay her Head 
where her Stern lay before. 

HUMECTA TION, is the moiſtening of any 
mixt thing, in order to prepare it for ſome Operati- 
on, or that its beſt or fineſt Parts may the better be 
extracted: Thus Agarick, Sc. are moiſtened while 
they are pounding, leſt they ſnould exhale too faſt; 
and Caſſia is moiſtened, the better to extract its Pulp. 

HUMERUS, the Shoulder- bone, being the firſt 
Bone of the Arm; tis long and round, its Suhſtance 
or Fibres are pretty ſolid and compact; it has a 
wide and long Cavity in its Middle, in which is 
contained its Marrow. At its upper-end it has a 


round Head covered with a Cartilage, which is re- 
| ceived into the Cavity of the Neck of the Scapula ; 
but becauſe this Head is much larger than the Ca- 


vity, therefore it is ſurrounded with a ſtrong Liga- 


ment, which riſes from the Edge of the Cavity of 
the Scapula. At its Jower End it has two Protube- 


rances; the one External, which receives the Ex- 
rremity of the Radius; the other Internal, which 
is received into the Semi- circular Sinus of the Ulna: 
On the Fore:ſide of this Protuberance there is a ſmall 
Sinus, which receives the fore Proceſs of the Tina; 
and on the back- ſide there is another large Sinus, 
which receives the Olecranium, There is another 
{mall Protuberance on the Side of this, from which 
the Muſcles that lie on the Inſide of the Arm ariſe, 


HUMID : Bloom, in his Heral- 


dry, gives you a Feſſe of this Form, 
which he calls Feſſe Humid, 


HUMIDITY, is the Quality which we call 
Moiſture, or the Power of wetting others, which 
ſome Liquors and Fluids are endowed with, This 
differs very much from F/uidity, as you may ſee un- 
der that Word ; and ſeems to be meerly a relative 
thing depending on the Congruity of the Component 
Particles of the Liquor, to the Pores of ſuch parti- 
cular Bodies as it is capable of adhering to, pene- 
traring a little into, or wetting. 

| Thus for Inſtance, Quickſilver is not a moiſt Li- 
quor, as to our Hands or Cloaths; but may be 
or 
whoſe Surtaces it will preſently adhere, No . 
ven Water ir ſelt, that wets almoſt every thing, and 
is the great Standard of Moiſtured and Humidity, is 
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not capable, as it appears, of wetting every thing; 
for it ſtands, and runs eaſily off in Globular Drops 
on the Leaves of Cabbages and many other Plants, 
and will not wet the Feathers of Ducks, Swans, 
and other Water Fowl, as it will other Things. 


And that Texrure only may caule a Fluid ro be 


Humid, is plain from hence, Thar though neither 
Quickſilver alone, Lead, or Biſmuth will adhere to 
Glaſs; yer being mixed together, they will form a 
Maſs that will do ſo; as is plain from tuch a Com- 
poſition being frequently uſed to Folate Looking- 
Glaſſes, Vid. Mr. Boyle's Hiſtory of Fluids and 
Firmneſs, Pag. 187. ; 

HUMILIS : See Deprzmens, 

HUMOURS : The Ancients made four Hu- 
mours in the Blood, the Bilous, Pituitous, (Yellow 
and Black Choler) Melancholick, and rhe Blood, 

roperly ſo called, and that according to the four 
Perfparerick Elements: But this Opinion is caſhier'd 
fince the Invention of the Circulation of rhe Blood ; 
yet they are found when the Blood preternaturally 
departs from its due Temperature; bur they do 
not conſtitute an integral Part of the Blood, for the 
Blood is only one Humour; if otherwiſe, Tartar in 
Wine, and Dregs in Beer, were conſtituent Parts of 
Wine and Beer. In Blood that is let, there appear 
only three different Species of Bodies ; for in the 


Surface you ſee a kind of a Fibrous Cruſt of coa- 


gulated Blood, which ſpreads it ſelf over the whole 
Mals; then you ſee certain red Particles amongſt 
the Fibres, which grow black about the Bottom by 
reaſon ot their Fewnels : Laſtly, you ſee the Serum 
wherein ir ſwims. But if any one will proceed 
more accurately, diſtil the Blood, and diſſolve it 
Chymically, he ſhall find five pure Bodies in it ; 
to wit, Spirit, Sulphur, or Oil, Water, Salt, and 
Earth. + 

There are three general Humours which waſh the 
whole Body, Blood, Lympha, (a ſort of pure Wa- 
ter) and the Nervous Juice; but there are ſeveral 
particular Humours, as Chyle, Bile, Spittle, Pancre- 
atick Juice, Seed, &c. 

There are alſo Humours in the three Membranes 
that cloath the Fetus in the Womb, which are three 
in thole Animals that have Bladders : Ar the Be- 
ginning, when the Egg falls down from the Ovaria 
into the Womb, the Humours which are to this Pur- 
poſe in the Bottom of the Womb, firſt fink into the 
Membrane called Chorion, and then into the Amni- 
on; but in Proceſs of Time, when the Fatus is 
formed, and the Navel-Veſſels are extended to the 
Chorion and the Amnium, we imagine that the Nu- | 


2. 73 Chryſtalline or Icy Humour, which od 
rained in the Tunica Uvea, and is thi : 
A 7 | 15 Man de 
3. The Vitriom or Glaſſy Humour, bi 

any of the reſt, fills the SO Cary ef 
Eye, e 

The Aqueous Humour ſerves to moiſten and lex; 
gate the two other denſer Humours, as allo the "or 
ca Uvea and Retina, and perhaps (faith Bie 
broeck) too nouriſh them to. When this fails are 
dreggy, or too thick, the Sight preſently dy 
and imperfect, If ir be ſo dreggy as that F 2 
large Particles are formed, and ſwim abourin 1 
the Perſon fancies he ſees Flies and Motes alu 
before his Eyes; and if theſe Particles grow A 
getherin a Film or Membrane, and fo come to 8 
ver the Pupil, tis called a S8 Hion, which is ha 
Beginning of a Catarat, : 

The Vicrious Humour, ſome ſay, ſerves to dilate th 
Rays which it receives from the CHa andy 
bring them to the Retina: Or, as others thing 4 
helps to collect the Rays retracted by the ch 
line into one Point, that the Viſion may be the , 
diſtinct and vivid. 

The Chryſtal/ine Humour, which ſome cal (;,, 
cialt, is the primary Iuſtrument of Viſion, in g 
ſpect of its collecting and reception of the Rau 
which coming hither, dilated by the Aquery; * 
mour, are collected and conveyed to the Hering 

HURDLES, or Cs, in Forcification, ate mays 
of thick and ſmall Twigs of Willows or Ojer; 
being 5 or 6 Foot high, and from; 3 to 4 Foor 
broad. They are interwoven very cloſe rogether 
and uſually laden with Earth, that they may ferre 
to render Batteries firm, or to conlolidare the Pa. 
ſage over Muddy Ditches ; or to cover Traver{; 
and Lodgments for the Defence of the Workmer 
againſt the Artificial Fires or Stones that may be 
caſt upon them, 

HURTS, a Term in Blazony : See Bal!,, 

HUSTINGS, a Court held before the Lord. 
Mayor and Aldermen of London; an Error or At- 
tainr lies there of a Judgment or falle Verdict in 
| the Sheriff's-Courr, 

HYALOIDES, is the Vitreous Humour of the 
* contained betwixt the Tunica Retina and the 

Ve, 

HYBERNAL Occident : See Occident, 

HYBERNAL Orient: See Orient, 

. HYBONA, is an Incuryation of all the Verte- 
res. 


HYDATIDES, are little Watery Bladders in 


IC More 


tritious Humour, being received by the Opening of the Liver, Spleen, or ſome other Viſcus, common 


the Veins, is carried to the Fats, and thence, by 
the Arteries, ſome Part of it is carried into the Am- 
nion, as into the Child's Store-houſe; ſo that at 
the ſaid time the Liquor of the Membrane Amnion 
may be increaſed upon this double Account. Blan- 


chard. 
At laſt, when the Time of Delivery draws near, 


ro Hydropical Perſons: Bur Dr, In ſuppoſes 
them to be a Species of Worms, or imperfect A- 
nimals, 
HYDATOIDES, is the Watery Humour of the 
Eye, contained berwixt the Tunica Cornea and 
vea. 


HYDRA, a Southern Conſtellation, conſiſting 


that way of Swearing through ſeems to ceaſe, and 


of 26 Stars, and imagined ro repreſent a Water 


the others only take Place; unleſs (as Mharton Serpent. 


writes) the Nutritious Humour deſcend from the 
Placenta by the Navel-String, and by the little ſoft 
Protuberances, thence pals into the Cavity of the 
Amnion : The Uſe of theſe Humours is to nouriſh 
the Fetus at the Mouth. 

The Third Humour is the Urine, which flows 


from the Bladder by the Urinary Paſſage, into the 


Urinary Membrane. 

HUMOURS of the Eye, are Three: The Va- 
tery or Aqueous, which is contained berween the 
Tunica Cornea and Uvea, 


YDRAGIA : See Vene Lymphatice. 
HYDRAGOGUES, are Medicines which, by 

Fermentation and Precipitation, purge out the Wa- 

tery Humours, 

The Ancients thought this was done by ſome 

peculiar Texture, and that thence its Vertue aroſe 

4 purge away Serofities or Watery Humour 

only. 

HYDRAULICKS, the Art of making all ſorts 

of Engines to carry or raiſe Water, or which ate 


moved by Water, and ſerve for other Ules X he 
0 
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Word ſignifies Sound made by Water, becauſe when 
Organs were firſt found out, they were blown by 
the Fall of Water inſtead of Bellows, : . 

You have many Ancient Water-Engines deſcri- 
bed by Hiron, and which are called Machine Hy- 
graulicæ. Athencus attributes the Invention of the 
Water Organ to Creſibius ; bur others lay Plato 
firſt found our the ſounding Clepſydra, which told 
the Hour of the Night by the Noiſe of Pipes blown 
by the Air forced by the Fall of Water: Mr. Oxo- 
„am confounds this Word with Hydreſtaticks. 

HY DRAULO-PNEUMATICAL Engines, are 
ſuch as raiſe Water by means of the Spring (either 
Narural or Forced) of the Air. 

The Honourable Mr. Boyle mentions a very pretty 
Fountain, which he calls Hydraulo-Pneumatical, and 
which was made by the Spring of the Air preſſing 
up Water in a Pipe, when in the Exhauſted Recet- 
ver the Weight of the Atmoſphere was taken off: 
See Continuation of Phyfico-Mechanical Experiments, 
Experim. 4. Ws 2 

And you may eaſily try the thing, if you fill bur 
any middle fiz'd Vial about half full of Water, 
and then, with Sealing-Wax or Cement, faſten in 
its Neck a long ſlender Glaſs Pipe, (a Piece ot To- 
bacco-pipe or Quill will do) one of whoſe Ends 
ſhall be below the Surtace of the Water in the 
Glais ; for then, if the Mouth of the Bottle be ac- 
curately ftopp'd, the Warmth of your Hand only will 
ſo increaſe the Spring of the included Air, that it 


To make this Engine play, Water is poured u 
on the Cheſt, zo enter in at the Holes 4 vn in ihe 
Cover thereof: This Water is drawn into this Body 


will make the Water riſe up, and run out at the Top 
of the Pipe; and if you blow ſtrongly in at the Top, 
and force a good Quantity cf Air into the Bortle, 
the Spring of the Air ſo forced in, will, on the re- 
moval of your Mouth, drive the Water up the 
Pipe with a great Force; and if the Orifice be ve- 
ry ſlender, or the Cavity of the Pipe very ſmall, it 
will make the Water imitare an Artificial Fountain, 
which will keep running for near half a Minute. 


A Deſcription of the Common Hydraulick Engine 
uſed to quench Fire, &c. from Philoſoph. Tran. 
Numb. 128. 


The Engine is a Cheſt of Copper, as 4, tranſ- 
portable by means of two Wooden-Bars, like a Se- 
dan or Chair. This Cheſt is pierced with many 
Holes above BB, and holds within ir the Body of 
a Pamp EFM, whoſe Sucker DE is raiſed and 
abaſed by two Leavers CO: Theſe Leavers have 
each of them two Arms, and each Arm being fit- 
red ro be laid hold on by both Hands of a Man. 
Each Leaver is pierced in the Middle by a Mortife 
a a, in which an Iron Nail, which paſſes through 
the Handle of the Sucker, turns round when that 


Sucker is raiſed or lowered. 


Near the Body of the Pump there is a Copper- 
Por I H KX, joyn d to it by the Tube 6; and ha- 
ving another Tube XNL, which in N may be 
turned every way. | 


N 


2 


Sucker is raiſed; and whe ; = 
the Valve of the lame 13 2 Yown, 


of the Pump ar the Hole F. at the time when the | of wich kr. Vine ff oe: For in the Tube © 


which the Valve H being lifred up, che Water 


enters 
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enrers into the Pot, and filling rhe Botrom, it enters 
thro' the Hole K into the Tube XN L, in ſuch a 
manner, that when the Water ſs higher than the 
Tube K NL, and the Hole of the Tube G is ſhur 
by the Valve H, the Air incloſed in the Por hath 
no illue; and ir comes to paſs, that when you con- 
tinue ro make the Water enter, into the Pot by the 
Tube G, which is much thicker than the Aperture 
of the End L, at which it muſt iſſue, it muſt needs 
be, that the Surplus of the Water that enters into 
the Por, and exceeds that which ar the {ame time 
iſſues through the ſmall End of the Jer, compreſſes 
the Air to find Place in the Por, which makes that, 
whilſt the Sucker is rais'd again, to make new Wa- 
ter by the Force of its Spring, mean time that a 
new Compretiion of the Sucker makes new Water 
to enter, and cauſes alſo a new Compreiſion of Air: 
And thus the Courſe of the Water which ifſues by 
the Jer, is always entertained in the ſame State, 
becauſe that proportionably , as the Impulſe is 
ſtrong, the Water entring faſter, and conſequently 
in greater Quantity into the Pot, makes a greater 
Compteſſion of the Air, which, the more ſtrongly it 
is compreſs d and penn'd in, returns alſo with the 
greater Force into its Native State, by means of its 
Spring, and therefore throws out the Water with 
greater Force. | | 

HYDRENTEROCELLE, is a Falling of the In- 
teſtines, together with Water, into the Scrotum. 
Blanchard. 

HYDRO, are certain little, broad, moiſt, itch- 
ing Pimples, like Millet-ſeed; ſometimes without 
itching, which render the Skin ulcerous and rough; 
tho' to expel the Sweat by the Skin, is hindred 
ſometimes by its Thickneſs; ſo that the Matter be- 
ing lodged there, and the ſubtler Parts being either 
carried back by the Lymphatick Veſſels, or evapo- 
rated, rhe Skin wells. This Diſtemper is familiar 
and common to Boys and young Men, eſpecially 
of a hot Conſtitution, when they uſe too much Ex- 
erciſe in Summer: It infects the Neck, Shoulder- 
blades, Breaſts, Arms, Thighs, yet more frequent- 
ly the Secret Parts and the Fundament. Blan- 
chard, | 

HYDROBELF, is a Swelling of the outermoſt 
Skin of the Scrotum, proceeding from a Watery 
Humour. Blanchard. 

HYDROPS ad Mutalum, the ſame with Diabetes. 

HYDROGRAPHICAL-CHARTS, are certain 
Sea-Maps, delineated for the Uſe of Pilots and o- 
ther Mariners; wherein are mark d all the Rhumbs 
or Points of the Compaſs and Meridians parallel 
to one another, with the Shelves, Shallows, Rocks, 
Capes, Sc. 

HYDROGRAPHY, is an Art which teacheth 
how to deſcribe and meaſure the Sea; giving an 
Account of irs Tides, Counter-Tides, Soundings, 
Bays, Gulphs, Creeks, Se. As alſo the Rocks, 
Shelves, Sands, Shallows, Promontories, Harbours, 
Diſtance from one Port to another, and other things 
remarkable on the Coaſts, : 

HYDROMANCY, a pretended Divination by 
Warer. 

HYDROMEL, Mead, is a Decoction of Water 
and Honey, 

HYDROMPHALUM, is a Protuberance of the 
Navel, proceeding from Watery Humours in the 
Abdomen. Blanchard, 

HYDROPHOBIA, is a Diſtemper highly Con- 
vulſive, accompanied with Fury, and ſhunning of 
all things that are Liquids and Splendid; ſometimes 
with a Delirinm, a Feaver, and other Symptoms, 


equally high above the aforeſaid Plane, there 5 


1 
and not without great danger of Life, procceg 
from the Bite of a Mad Dog, or a Contagiou = 
lagous to it. 85 

In Phileſoph. Tranſat. N. 147. there is an Ititan 
of one having this Diſeaſe, occaſioned by the 8 
of a Mad Dog. be 

HYDROPICA, are Medicines that exp, th 
Watery Humour in a Dropfie. FM 

HYDROPS, a Stagnation of the Watery 1x 
mour in the Habit of the Body, or ſome Cavity 8 
it: And it is either General, as an Anaſarca, and 
Aſcites ; to which ſome add a Tympany, but il : 
Or Particular, confined to one Part, as a Dropfie in 
the Head, Breaſts, Hand, Foot, Sc. Blanchg;q 
Fs HYDROPS ad Matulam, the fame with Dia 

tes. 

HYDROSTATICKS, is chat part of Stack, 
which relates ro the Gravities and Equilibria of Li. 
quors ; and alſo comprehends the Arr of Weighin 
Bodies in Water, or ſome other proper Liquor 
thereby to eſtimate their Specifick Gravity, and t 
deduce thence many other uſeful Theorems, 

And the (as is obſerved by the Honourable Mx 
Boy e) is a part of Philoſophy which ought to be lock. 
ed upon as the moſt ingenious of any: The Theo- 
rems and Problems of this Art, being handſome Pro- 
ductions of Reaſon, and affording Diſcoveries, not 
only pleaſing, bur alſo ſurpriſing and wonderful: 
Nay, very many of the moſt familiar, as well as 
moſt obrruſe Phænomena of Nature, can hardly e- 
ver be throughly underftood without Hy droſtatical 
Principles. Tis an Art allo not only delightfully 
Speculative, but practically Uſeful: It may be of 
the higheſt Importance to Shipping and Navigation, 
to thoſe that deal in Salr-works, and to thoſe whoſe 
Buſineſs tis ro enquire into the Gravities and Mag- 
nirudes of ſome Bodies; the exact Knowledge of 
which would very much conduce to their Inteteſt. 
But of the great Uſefulneſs of this Art, ſee more un- 
der Specifick Gravity, 

And that Admirable Gentleman, the Honoura- 
ble Mr. R Boyle, conſidering that all Perſons are not 
acquainted with, and cannor readily digeſt rigid 
Mathemarical Demonſtrations, that it might be of 
great advantage to prove the Truth of ſuch uſeful 
Propoſitions, as thoſe given us by Hydroſtatical Wri- 
ters, in a Senſible and Phyſical way: As alſo, That 
ſome things before paſſing for receiv d Truths, would 
then be diſcover'd to be palpable Errors, as well as 
many Noble and Uſeful Diſcoveries this way com- 
municated to the World : 

_ Conſidering this, I ſay, That Noble Author re- 
duced the chiefeſt of the Hydroſtatical Theorems 
into the following Paradoxes; which you will [ee 
he made clearly out by Experiment and ſenſible 
Proof. 

Though before he comes to them, he thinks fit to 
premiſe theſe Things as Poſtulata or Lemmata. 
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1. That if a Pipe, or Tube, open d at both Ends, 
and placed perpendicularly to the Horizon, babe 
its lower Orifice under Water, there will pais n 
Imaginary Plane or Surface parallel, as to Senſe, © 
the upper Surface of the Water, which ſhall rouch 
that lower Orifice of the Tube. 


2. That each part of this Surface or Plane wil 
be alike preſſed (if at all) by the Weight of the fer 
pendicularly incumbent Water, which cannot 0” 
be granted; fince the Water being ſuppoſed an bo, 
mogeous Fluid of equal Gravity every where, 7 
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no reaſon be aſſign d why any one part of it ſhould 
be more or leſs preſſed than any other. 


3. Thar though in this Caſe the Liquor will keep 
irs former Poſition, yet if any one part of it comes 
to have a greater Weight incumbent on it than ano- 
cher, then that part will be diſplaced and depreſſed; 
s is the Caſe when a Stone or other Body, ſpeci- 
fically heavier than Water, ſinks down in it, and 
tends to the Bottom. 

For in what part ſoever of the Water the Stone 
is, that part being more preſſed upon than the reſt, 
muſt yield and give way to the Motion of the Stone 
downward, till it come to the Bottom. EP 

And on the other hand, if any part of this ima- 
ginary Surface be leſs preſſed upon than the reſt, 
ir muſt, by the greater preſſure of the reſt, be im- 

elled upwards, till it have an height equivalent to 
— the preſſure made on the other parts of the 
Water; which latter part will appear highly rea- 
ſonable and grantable by any attentive Conſiderer. 


And its Truth in Fact he proves by this Ex- 


periment: 


If a ſmall Tube, open at both Ends, be held or 
placed perpendicularly a little beneath the Surface 
of the Water, in any Veſſe!; L Note, IT beſt to uſe 
one of Glaſs, that the Experiment may be the more vi- 
fible ; ] then will the Water riſe in the Tube as high 
and a little higher (for a Reaſon which you will 
find given hereafter ) than the Surface of the Wa- 
ter without: Bur if you gently pour Oil of Turpen- 
tine, or any other Liquor which will not mix with 
Water, upon that contained in the Veſſel , you will 
ſee, that as the Oil grows higher and higher on the 
Surface of the Water, and preſſes coniequently more 
and more upon ir, o will the Water rite within the 
Orifice of the Tube, and deſcend again proportion- 
ably as you rake off the Oil ; which plainly proves, 
Thar the Weight of the Oil preiſing more on the 
Surface of the Water without the Tube, than the 
bare Air only can do within it, forces up the Wa— 
ter ſo high in the Tube, till the Cylinder of Water 
within the Tube, doth as much gravirate on that 
part of the Water the Orifice of the Tube, as the 
Air, Oil and Water together do on all the others 
without it. 


PARADOX I. 


That the Upper Parts of all Fluids, as Water, & c. do 
preſs upon the Lower. 


Provide a Glaſs Jarr, near of the ſhape in the Fi- 
gure annexed; ( though a long Drinking: glaſs, like 
that uſed for Mum, may do well enough.) Fill it 


with Water near full, as up to A B: Then take a 
ſmall Glaſs Pipe or Tube, open at both ends, and 
dipping the lower end into Oil of Turpentine, you | 
end as much of the Oil as you pleaſe in the Tube: | 
his done, move the Tube into the Glaſs of Water, 
ard thruſt ir down till the upper Surface of the Oil 
in the Tube, be near as low as the upper Surface of 
the Water : And when you take your Finger from 
the Top of the Tube, you will ſee the Oil will nor 
run our at the lower Orifice of the Tube. Nay 
if you thruſt the Tube lower down into the Water. 
that Liquor will riſe up into the Tube, and bear 
the Oil above it; but if you raiſe the Tube up, o 
that the upper Surface of the Oil in it be higher 
conſiderably than that of the Water; the Oil will | 
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drop out of the Tube, and riſe up to the Top of 
the Warer, The Reaſon of which is this: When 
the Imaginary Surface G H, on which the End Q. 
of the Tube P Q ieans, is as muc', and no more, 
prefled upon by rhe Oil in the Pipe, than the other 
Parts of that Surface are by the Parts of the Water 
perpendicularly incumbent on them, there is an Equi- 
ibrium between the Oil and the Water, and fo the 
Oil cannot run out; and when you fink the Tube 
down as low as 0, the incumbent Water doth 
more gravitate on the Surface or Plane E F, than 
the Oil in the Tube doth on the Part under it; and 
conlequently the Water will be forced up into 
the Tube, and will bear the Oil above it; and the 
Water will riſe ſo high, as that the Water and Oil 
together in the Tube N O, do gravitate as much on 
the Suriace E F, as the other incumbent Parts of 
the external Water do: Bur if you raiſe the Tube 
up into the Poſition RS, the Oil in it preſſing more 
on the Imaginary Surface I X, than the incumbent 


may, by ſtopping the Top with your Finger, ſuſ- Water doth on any other part of it, rhe Oil muſt 
| run our, till ſo much deſcend our of the Tube as 


will bring the Gravity of the Oil ro an Equilibrium 
with that of of the Water. All which plainly prove 
the Truth of the Paradox or Propoſition, That the 
Upper] Parts of all Fluids, do gravitate or preſs upon 
the Lower. For if you try the Experiment with any 
two other Liquors, which will not mingle one with 


onother, it will ſucceed ; provided the Bore of the 
Pipe be nor roo large, 
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PARADOX IL 


That a lighter Fluid may gravitate or preſs upon 
a heavier, 


Fill the former Jarr with Oil of Turpentine, in- 
ſtead of Water, and then place in it a Tube of rhe 
ſame Bore as the former, in which you ſhall have 
ſuſpended a Column of Water, as before you had 


of Oil: And you will find that though the Water 


be heavier than Oil of Turpentine, yet if you do 
not take your Finger from the upper Orifice till 
luch time as you have ſunk the Pipe fo low as that 
the upper Surface of the Water in it be a little be- 
low the Surface of the Oil in the Glaſs; I fay, 
that then on taking off your Finger, you will find 
the Water in the Pipe will not run out: That if 
you fink the Tube lower, or pour more Oil into 
the Veſſel, the Oil will riſe up in its Lower End; 
and that if you raiſe it higher, the Water will run 
or drop out, and fall to the Bottom ot the Veſſel. 
Which plainly ſnews, That a Liquor lighter in 
Specie, may buoy a” keep ſuſpended one that 
is heavicr ; and the Reaſons are in effect the ſame 
as thoſe given for the Solution of the Phxnomena of 
the Firſt Paradox; the only Difference being, that 
the Oil and the Warer have changed Places, the 
Oil now being in the Jarr, and the Water in the 
Tube. 
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illuſtrates and confirms by th f 
ove. mfirms by the following Exper, 


Into a long Glaſs Pipe, ſealed at 
whoſe Bore was abour half an Inch * = b ard 
he poured a quantity of Water; and then ho 
a ſmall Glaſs Bubble about the Bigneſs of 2 P. 
with a very ſmall and ſlender Stem, as you N. 


the Figure annexed ; which Bubble was ſo ex; al 
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poiſed, by forcing Water into it, that tho it would 
not ſink in a Veſſel of Water, yet a very little 
more Weight would make it do ſo, 

This Bubble being pur into the Glaſs Pipe, did 
ſwim on the Top of bh Water contained init; 
but when he poured Oil of Turpentine (very gent- 
ly, to prevent confounding the to Liquors) onthe 
Water in the Pipe, and that till ir bad attained 2 
convenient Height above the Surface of the Water, 
he found that the Bubble, which before ſwam on 
the Surface of the Water, did now fink down to 
the Bottom, and ſtay there as long as the Oil was 
kept upon the Water; bur if either the Tube was 
very much inclined any way, or if the Oil, by 2 
Scyphon or otherwiſe, were drawn off, the Bub- 
ble would then emerge to the Top. 
The Reaſon of which Phænomena he truly ſtates 
to be this, That when the Oil was poured on, that 
did (though a lighter Fluid by its proper Gravity) 
reſs on the Water on which it was incumbent, 4s 
y that means did force ſome of it to enter in at the 
little Stem of the Bubble; which, by that means be. 
ing rendred in the whole more heavy, did fink to 


the Bottom: Bur when the perpendicular Preſſure 
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Oil upon the Water was taken off, by incli- 
Ie Tube, or removed by drawing off the Oil 
quite, the Air in the Bubble, which before was 
compreſt, did now by its Spring force out the newly 
admitted Water again, and ſo reduce the Bubble to 
its former Degree of Gravity, ſo that it would be 
ſuſpended in the Water as before. 

He found alſo, that pouring on more Water 
would produce the ſame Phænomenon, if, by a 
Wire, he firſt thruſt down to, and then kept at the 
Bottom of the Tube the aforeſaid poiſed Bubble; 
for though ir would readily emerge on the removal 
of the Rod or Wire, when no more Warer was 
poured into the Tube, yer, that if the Wire kept 
the Bubble at the Bottom till he had poured in 
more Water, to about two or three Foot high, into 
the Pipe, the Bubble would then, on the removal of 
the Wire, ſtay there, and not riſe at all till the 
ſame Quantity of Water was taken out which was 
before added: Which Experiment doth Nobly II- 
lultrate and Prove his firſt Propoſition, That the up- 
per Parts of the ſame Fluid, do preſs or gravitate on 
the lower, 


PARADOX III 


If a Body contiguous to the Water be altogether, or in 
Parts, lower than the upper Surface of the Water, 
the lower Part of the Body will be preſſed upward by 
the Water which toucheth it beneath. 


This appears from the Firſt Experiment, where 
the Oil of Turpentine was kept in an open Tube 
from deſcending or running out of it by the Preſ- 
ſure upwards of the Water on its lower Parts. 

And by the Second Paradox it appears, that Oil, 
a lighter Fluid, could preſs upwards, or keep Wa- 
ter, a Fluid in Specie heavier than it, ſuſpended in 
an open Pipe. 

Bur in order to eſtimate how much the Preſſure 
of the Water againſt the lower Parts of any Body 
doth amount to, let us ſuppoſe a Parcel of Oil 
heavier than Water, as ſuppoſe that of Cinnamon, 
Cloves, Guaicum, &c, were taken up into a Tube, 
and then that Tube were, as in the former manner, 
immerſed into a Veſſel of Water, and there placed 
ſo ſhallow, that the Oil, on removing of the Finger 
from the Top of the Tube, would drop our, The 
Drop GE, being heavier in Specie than Water, would 
(by Lemma 3.) fink to the Bottom, but not ſo 
quickly as it would in the Air ; and fince, if it 
were of a Matter equi-ponderant to Water, tis 
plain it could not fink at all, any more than emerge; 
it doth now ſink by no greater a Degree of Gravity, 
than that by which it ſurmounts a Quantity of Wa- 
ter equal to it in Bulk: And therefore it will loſe in 
the Mater juſt as much of the Weight it would have in 
the Air, as ſo much Water as M equal to it in Bulk, if 
weighed in the Air alſo, would amount to; which is a 
Phyſical Demonſtration of the Grand Theorem of Hy- 
drofſtcticks, firſt put in a clear Light by our Noble 
Author Mr, Boyle, 

The Preſſure of Water alſo againſt the lower 
Parts of any immerſed Body, is confirmed by at- 
tending to the Reaſon why any Body lighrer in Spe- 
cie than Water, doth emerge our of it; which is 
this, That there is a greater Preſſure or Weight on 
every other Part of the imaginary Surface of the 
Water (as ſuppoſe I K in Fig. 1.) than there is on 
that on which the emerging or riſing Body leans ; 
and conſequently to produce an Equilibrium in the 
Fluid, the Parts immediately under the riſing Bo- 


dy being preſſed by the reſt every way, muſt con- 
tinually force ir upwards, till it attain the upper 
Surface of rhe Water : For the emerging Body 1s 
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continually preſſed upon by two Columns of Wa- 
ter, one bearing againſt its upper, and the other 
againſt the lower Parts; the Length of both which 
Columns being to be accounted from the Top of 
the Water, that which preſſes on the lower Part, 
will be the longer by the Thickneſs of the aſcending 
Body, and conſequently over- ballance ir by the 
Weight of as much Water as will fill the Sr ace that 
Body rakes up: Wherefore the greater Diſparity 
there is between the Specifick Gravities of Water 
and the emerging Body, and the larger the Particles 
are that emerge, the ſwifter will they aſcend. 

And this will help us to account for thele 
things. | 


1, For the Reaſon of that Experiment, That if 
two Pieces of a Stick of the ſame Bigneſs, but of 
unequal Length, as OP, and QR, are permitted 
to rile from the Bottom of a Veſſel of Water at 
the ſame rime, the longeſt will come firſt ro the. 
Top, which muſt be becauſe the Columns of Wa- 
ter which preſs againſt the lower Ends of both be- 
ing equal, but that ſhorrer which preſſes on the up- 
per End of the longer Piece, ir muſt be leſs preſſed 
downwards than the other, and fo by the general 
Preſſure upwards will riſe faſteſt. | 


2. From hence we may eaſily conceive one Rea- 
ſon, (for I aſſert not that tis the only one) why ve- 
ry minute Corpuſcles, either higher or heavier in 
Specic than the Liquor they are mingled with, may 
be kept there a good while without emerging to the 
Top, or precipitating to the Bottom: For their 
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Thickneis being indefinitely made ſmall, the Diffe- 


rence between the two Columns before mentioned, 
will be ſo too, and conſequently either of them can 
very little over-ballance the other. 


3. We may from hence account for the Quantity 
of that Part of any Floating Body which is beneath 
the Surface of the Water, which 1 always in Bulk e- 
qual to as much Mater as the whole Fleating Body doth 
weigh : For this Floating Body doth by its lower 
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Part preſs on the ſubjacent Parts of the imaginary 
Surface of the Water XV, juſt as much as the 
Columns of Water to the Altitude A X or BN 
do on all other Parts; that is, juſt as much as the 
Water would do if it were in the Space which the 
Part immerſed takes up, or as much as a Quantity 
of Water equal in Bulk to the immerſed Part would 


0. 

And from hence tis clear, That the Weight of 
that mighty Ship, the Royal Sovereign. is the ſame 
with that of ſo much Water as is in Bulk equal to 
che immerſed Part of her, or to that Part of her 
Hull which is underneath the Surface of the Sea. 
Which Aſſertion Mr. Boyle found accutately enough 
to hold true by the following Experiment: 

A broad ſhallow Veſſel of Glaſs being near filled 
with Water, he placed floating in it a Glaſs Tum- 
bler or ſhort Drinking Glaſs ; and to make ita little 
reſemble a Ship, he fitted a Wooden Deck, with a 
Maſt, Sc. to it; and then he funk it by ballaſting it 
with Sand, and made it draw as much Water (as 
the Seamen ſay) as he thought fit: Then did he, 
by accurate Marks, diſtinguiſh how high the Water 
in the containing Glaſs did riſe on the Sides of the 
Veſſel : This done, he took the Tumbler our, wi- 
ped ir dry, and weighed it, and then found a Quan- 
tity of Water exactly equal to that Weight; which 
Water, when put into the broad Glaſs, roſe up to 
thoſe Marks exactly which he had before obſerved 
the Tumbler had raiſed the Water to, 


PARADOX IV. 


That to account for the raifing of Water in Pump 
&c. there needs only the competent Weight or fl 
External Fluid. 


Take up in a flender Glaſs Tube abour an Inch 
in height of any deeply tinged Liquor (ſuch 28 , 
Infuſion of Brazil-wood and Cocheniel, Cc. in Wa. 
ter, for elſe the Phænomena will not be conſpicuous) 
and then ſtopping the upper End with your Finge 
place ir in a Glaſs Veſſel filled with the ſame tin. 
ged Liquor, and that ſo low, that the upper Sur- 
ace of the Liquor in the Tube be at leaſt an Inch 
below that of the Liquor of the Veſſel: Then pour 
on Oil of Turpentine for about 3 or 4 Inches height 
above the Water in the Veſſel, and you will ſee, on 
the removal of your Finger from the Top of the 
Tube, that the tinged Water will be raiſed or im. 
elled upward near as high as the Surface of the 

l. 

Now here no aborrence of Vacuum can be preten. 
ded, as the Cauſe of the Aſcent of the Water, for 
the Tube is full of Air, and the External Air hath 
a free Ingreſs into it: Bur the plain Reaſon is this, 
That there being a greater Preflure made by the 
Oil and Water together on the imaginary Plane chat 
paſſes by the lower Orifice of the Tube without 
the Tube, than within it, (for within there is 4 
Preſſure only of an Inch of Water, and of à Co- 
lumn of Air) the Parts of the Water at the Bottom 
of the Pipe muſt be rhruſt upwards into it, ull i: 
— ſo high as to gain an Equilibrium with the 
reſt, 

And this will eaſily account for the Aſcent of the 
Water in the Pumps: 

Where the external Air preſſing every where on 
the Surface of the Water in the Well, bur not on 
that within the Pump, becauſe tis taken off by the 
Sucker; which is therefore with ſoft Leather, Cc. 
made ſtanch on purpoſe. 

On the zaiſing therefore of the Sucker, the Wa- 
ter muſt follow it (it the Pump be good) becauſe 
the Weight of the whole Atmoſphere preſſes on the 
Surface of the Water in the Well, (but nor at all 
within the Body of the Pump) and ſo raiſes or forces 
it up into the Cavity of the Pump. And that 
this preſſure of the Air is the Cauſe of the Waters 
riſe, is more than probable, becauſe no Pump can 
ever raiſe Water | wor 33 or 34 Foot; which 18 
found to be exactly agreeable to the different Gra- 
vities of Air and Water, allowing for the great 
Height of the Armoſphere : Of which more elſe. 
where. 


PARADOX V. 


That the Preſſure of an External Fluid, % able to 
keep an Heterogeneous Liquor ſuſpended at the ſome 
Height in ſeveral Pipes, though they be of differen: 
Diameters, 


Take a pretty wide-mouth'd Glaſs, (as in Fg. 5: 
following) of a convenient Depth, and put intont © 
ſufficient Quantity of Water well ringed with = 
zil, Sc. then fit to it a Cover of Cork, throug 
which bore, with a red-hor taper Iron, eyes 
round Holes, to admit Tubes of different Bignelles 
or Sizes. Let theſe Tubes ſtand nearly upright 5 
the Veſſel, and reach all with rheir lower Orific 


| below the Surface of the Water: Then at an _ 
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purpoſely left for it, pour in gently, by a Glats Fun- "154 
5 4 Quantity of Oil of hen yen ee _ PARADOX VL i 
vou will plainly lee the tinged Water rife equally, | i i 
( E in all che Tubes, tho of ve- | If a Body be placed under Water, with its ——_— 
1 ry different Bores and Sizes. Surface parallel to the Horizon, the direct Preſſure 


| which it fuſtains, u no more than that of a Column 
The Reaſon of which will thus appear. of Water, having the Horizontal Superficies of the 
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Body for its Baſe, and the Perpendicular Depth of 

Let E F repreſent the Surface of the Water in; the Water for its Height, And if the Water that 

he Veſſel ; when the Oil comes to be poured upon leans on the Body be contained in Pipes open at 

ir. not being of a Nature fit to mingle or 1ncorpo- both Ends, the Preſſure of the Water x to be eſti- 

oF mated by the Weight of a Pillar of Water, whoſe 

Baſe is equal to the lower Orifice of the Pipe, and 

its Height equal to a Perpendicular reaching from 

=== = £Z thence to the Top of the Water ; though the Pipe be 

much inclined any way, or though it be never ſo ir- | 

-— A regularly ſhaped ; and much broader in ſome other 

BEE = SE Places than at the Bottom, 
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| Take a flender Glaſs Pipe of an even Bore, turn- 
— — ed up at one End like this in the Figure; dip this 
== [== [NES | Tube (open at both Ends) into Oil of Turpentine, 
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rate with it, it will ſwim at the Top, and with an 
equal Gravity preſs upon all Parts of the Surface of 
the Water, and conſequently well raite or preſs up 
the Water in the Tubes, till it come near to the 
{ame Heighr in them, as the Oil is atin the Glaſs, 
to bring the Liquors to a Ballance. But there is no 
Reaſon why the Water ſhould be raiſed ro a greater 
Height in any one Tube than in another; becauſe 
the Oil preſſes uniformly and equally on all Parts of 
the Surface of the Water; and conſequently can 
force up the Water no higher in the ſmalleſt Tube 
than in the greateſt; for ſhould it do fo, the Warer 
, the —_ Tube muſt be 7 a larger Length than n — —— 
the correſponding Column of Oil (whoſe Diameter === 
is equal — the Orifice of that Tube, and which 1 
keeps it up by equi ꝓonderating with it) doth re- — 
quire: But then it muſt be heavier than it, and ſo 
would fink down, and drive the ſubjacent Water 
away to make room for its Deſcent: Wherefore no 
Cylinder of Water in any Tube, can be higher 


chan an equal Cylinderof Oil that bears or buoys | till the Liquor iſen 

it up; and this being che Caſe with them all, they | in the longs K. L oy 4 
muſt be all of the ſame Height; that is, the Water] with your Einger; and then remove the Tube — 
-— rife as high in one Tube as in another, | a Glaſs of Water, and hold ir ſo that the Surface 
by their Bores never ſo different ; and the Rea- | of the Oil in the longer Leg of the Pipe be bur a | 
on is, becauſe each one is born up by a corre- | very little higher than that of the Water : And | | 
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ſponding Column or Cylinder of Oil, whoſe Di- then. if a by 
: Wo then, it you take away your Finger that & | 
Fan” 1s the lame with that of the Orifice of the | Pipe, you will ſee the Oil will keep ins ſtation, = j | | 
i 2 not at all, or at leaſt bur very little, rife or fall; | | | 
bur if you fink the Tube lower, the Oil will riſe : *\ 1 
| 5 4 
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7 iſe the Tube bigher, the Oit wi | — 
1 your e the ube 18 er, the . il will run Our was there, ina good meaſure, ſupported by the | 
at the lower nd: From whence it appears, That tom and Sides of ir, and no more gravitated 2 1 


of all the Water in the Glals, no more prefſed on | 


rhe Oritice oi rhe Pipe, than a Cylinder equal to it | anq C. 


in Diameter, and in Length equal to the Diſtance 
between the Oritice ot the Pipe and the Top of 
the Water (as you may allo ealily find if you make 
a Syphon, whole ſhorter Leg thall be long enough 
to contain fuch a Cylinder of Water as will counter- 
poiſe the Oil in the longer.) For when, by raifing 
up the Pipe, you ſhorcen that Cylinder, the Oil 
will run out: As when by ſinking it lower, and io 
lengthening the Cylinder of Water, the Oil wall 
be forced up higher into the longer Leg of the Tube. 

You will find allo by Experiment, That this Pa- 
radox will hold, whatever be the Figure of the 
ſhorter Leg of the Tube, whether opening broad 
like a Tunnel by Degrees, or whether it have a 
Spherical; or otherwiſe figured Cavity of conſidera- 
ble Dimenſions in the Middle of it. 

For our Noble Author found, by providing a Sy- 
phon of the Figure annexed, and pouring in Mercu- 
ry till it reached up to the Bottom of the Globular 
bart of the ſhorter Leg, and to an equal Height in 
the longer Leg of the Syphon; he found, I ſay, 
that if he poured Water in at the Top of the longer 
I cg, it would drive up the Mercury into the Ball of 
the ſhorter Leg, and more than half fill its Cavity; 
(which it would have filled quite, had the other 
Leg been long enough.) And that this Ball in the 
Middle of the ſhorter Leg, though it held a great 
Weight of that heavy fluid Mercury, did no more 
hinder the Mercury from riſing to its due Height, 
according to the different Specifick Gravity of thoſe 
rwo Liquors, Water and Mercury, than if the ſhor- 
er Leg had been every where of the ſame Dimenſi- 


han what lay perpendicularly over it between 3 


And farther, to make out the latter Part of thi: 


ons with its upper Orifice D: For the great Quan- Paradox, he took three Glaſs Pipes, I, C, G. «i 
tiry of Mercury which was forced up into the Ball, | fuch irregular Shapes as the Figure adjoining ſhew- 
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eth ; and theſe, by Holes purpoſely made for them 
in a Covert of Cork, he placed odliquely within a 
Glais Veſſel filled with Water up ro 4 B. Then 
by the help of the Tunnel T, he gently poured in | 


Oil of Turpentine, till its upper Surface reached ts 
F E; which Oil he found id, by its Preſſure on the 


Surface of the Water, raiſe it up to an equa 
in all the three Pipes, $ 
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Cylindrical, or otherwiſe Figured Veſſel, 

Mal 4 Hole made in its Cover or wy * 7 

of any length faſtened there, and the Veſſel by - 7 

Pipe be filled with Water, as alſo the Pipe it ſe ; 

the Baſis of that Veſſel doth ſuſtain a Preſſure ay 

to that of a Column of Water, whoſe Baſe *. 

ſame with the Bottom of the Veſſel, and its Height 
that of the Veſſel, Pipe, and all. 

This Paradox Stevinus adds by way of Appen- 
Aix to the laſt; but the ways he propoles to Ex- 
periment its Truth, are not ſuch as will anſwer 
trial ; and therefore Mr, Boyle deviſed the follow- 
ing Experiment, which (though nor ſo accurate as 
ſome other) doth yet very well deſerve to be conſi- 
dered. 

He ordered a Tin or Laton Veſſel to be made of 
the adjoining Shape, which had a looſe Botrom, 
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C-D, made of a flat Piece of Wood, covered with a 
ſoft Piece of Bladder, and greaſed onthe lower Side 
near the Edges, that ſo leaning on the Rim of Wood 
G H, contiguous every where to the Inſide of the 
Laton, it might eaſily be lifted off from ir, and yer 
lie ſo cloſe upon it at other times, that the Water 
ſhould not get between them. To the Middle of 
the looſe Bottom was faſtened a long String, that 
came up through the Body of the Pipe 4 B. 

The Inſtrument thus fitted, there was Water 
poured in at 4, which preſſed againſt che falſe Bot- 
tom CD, and kept it ſo tight down, that no Wa- 
ter ran our, When the Veſſel and Pipe were both 


* 


| 


filled with Water, the upper End of the String KI 
was faſtened to the Beam of a good Pair of Scales, 
and then as much Weight was put into the oppoſite 
Scale, as did lift up the falſe Bottom C D, from 
the Rim GH, and fo let out the Water; and this 
Weight he found to be very conſiderably more than 
what would have ſerved to lift up as much Water 
as that Veſſel did contain, had it been in an open 
one of the common Shape: But he neither tells us 
the Meaſure of the Veſſel, the Height of the Tube, 
nor the Weight which was required to raiſe the 
Bottom; which if he had done, twere very eaſy to 
have calculated the Quantity and Weight of a Co- 
lumn of Water, which ſhould have had the Bottom 
for its Baſe, and the united Length of Tube ard 
Veſſel for its Altitude. 


This Paradox, in the Memoirs Mathematique & de 
Phyſique, A. D. 1692. P. 12. is thus ſtated by 
Mr. Varig non. 


If there be two Tubes or Veſſels, having the 
ſame Heights and Baſes, both filled with Water, 
but one of them made ſo tapering upwards, that it 
ſnall contain but 20 Ounces of Water, whereas 
the other holds 200 the Bottoms of theſe rwo 
Tubes ſhall ſuſtain an equal Preſſure of Water, viz. 
each of them that of the Weight of 200 Ounces, 


the Quantity of the Liquid contained in the greater 


Tube. 

This is undoubted Fact, and agreed upon by all 
to be true, as long as the contained Liquor conti- 
nues Fluid; but if it ſnould freeze, then it will by 
no means hold the leſſer Quantity of Ice, (to be ſure) 
being much lighter than the greater. 

This Reaſon therefore of this ſurpriſing Phæno- 
menon ſeems to depend much on the Nature of Flui- 
dity; and accordingly Mr, Varignen eſpouſes the 
Opinion of thoſe who aſſert, That the 20 Ounces 
of Water in the tapering, or otherwiſe unequally 
form'd Tube, as long as the Water continues liquid, 
do preſs and effectively charge the Bottom of the Veſ- 
ſe], as much as 200 Ounces would do in a uniform 
Cylindrical Tube of the ſame Bale and Altitude. 

Others ſay the ſtraitned Sides of the uncqual Tube, 
by hindering the rifing of the Water, do help to ſu- 
ſtain the Weight; and that the Bottom alone is not 


charged with the whole Preſſure, but a good Part of 


it taken off by the Sides, 


Mr. Varignon thinks the Matter eaſily ſolvable in 
the former way, thus : 

The Tube BACFHKEDB (See the following 
Figure) having its bottom Part DK HF much 
larger than its upper Shank BC FD; I ſay, hath 
irs Bottom XH charged with as great a Weight or 
Preſſure of Water, as if it were a Cylindrical Veſ- 
ſel, as QT HK, of the ſame Baſe and Altitude 
with the unequally ſnaped Tube. 

Draw the Lines, as you ſee in the Figure, fo 
ſhall Q V repreſent a Column of Water in the ſup- 
poſed rruly 


ter of irs Baſe double to that of RL, B M, or 
AO. 

Then will the Column of Water BN, bearing 
upon the Arm MN of the Libra L N, whole 
Hypomochlion is imagined to be at M, be a Counter- 
ballance to the Column of Water E M, which is 
kept down from aſcending any higher by the Side 
of the Veſſel E L, juſt as the Weight at , at the 
End X, of the Libra E x, whoſe Hypemochlion is 
at 7, is ballanced by the Side of the Veſſel E D. 
which hinders the Arm EY from aſcending. Now 


E I being = Tx, the Weight ſuſtained by the Hy- 


, pomochlion 


ylindrical Veſſel, having the Diame- 
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omochlion at J, is double to that at J; wherefore 
the ſubjacent Point M, or that part of the Bottom 
of the Veſſel L N, muſt be charged with double 
the Weight of the Column of Water B N; or which 
is all one, will be preſſed with the Weight of the 
Column of Water KN, which may be ſuppoſed to 
reach quite up to the Top. 
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Let us then rake ANLXE D, as equivalent to 


ſuch a Column; then will that Water be a Ballance 


qual to that of the Column of Water QN ; for 
this, by the above-mentiond way of arguing, is 
the lame as that of the Water contained in the Space 


AND B. 
And thus, on the other Side, it may be proved, 


That the remaining part of the Bottom N H, is 


prefled upon by the Water A NH FC, equivalent 
to the Weight of the Column of Water TN, reach- 
ing up to the Top. | 

From whence it follows plainly, That rhe Wa- 
ter in the Tube B DKH FC, preſles or gravitates 
on the Bottom equally with the Weight of the Cy- 
lindrical Column QT HK, having an equal Baſe 
with it. 


| 


near the Bottom, that the lower Part FG 
ry nearly make a Right Angle with the other Pan 


All which Method of Arguing, will be clear e- 
nough to one that conſiders tis the Property of all 
Fluids, from the known Laws of Hydrrſtaticks, to 
have their infinitely ſmali Columns, of which they 
conſiſt, ro be every where a Ballance to one ano- 


ther. 


8 
PARADOX VII. 


That a Body immerſed in a Fluid, ſuſtains 4 later} 


Preſſure from the Fluid ; which 
the Body is placed deeper beneath 
Fluid. 


alſo encreafeth, 
the Surface of 6 


Take a ſlender Glaſs Tube, and let it be bent 0 
may ve. 
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E F. Dip this Pipe or Syphon in Oil of Turpentine, 
and take up about 3 or 4 Inches of it in the Pipe, 
which you may keep there by apply ing your Fin- 
ger to the upper Oriſice | . 

This done, move the Syphon into a Glaſs of Wa- 
ter, and place it ſo there, that the longer Leg may 
ſtand perpendicularly to its Surface, and that the 
other lower Leg mav be ſo far below the Surface of 
the Water, as thar the upper Surface of the Oil in 
the longer Leg, be bur a little higher than that of 
the Water in the Glaſs : For then if you remoVe 
your Finger from the Top, the Oil in the Tube will 
very little, it at all, change its Station; which ſhews 
plainly, that there is a lateral Preſſure againſt te 


Oil at the lower Oriſice G, which hinders its run. 


ning out, though preſſed by the Cylinder of 0 
containcd inthe perpendicular Leg. And as if you 
raiſe the Pipe up higher (keeping it ſtill in its perfel- 
dicular Poſture) the Oil will drop out; 10 if cu 
fink it lower, the Water will get in at G, an force 
the Oil all out of chat Leg G F, and raiſe art 
proportionably in the perpendicular one E F. 4 
if you thruſt it love enough, the Water will le up 


into the longer Ley, and bear the Oil „ 
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the Water up into the perpendicular Leg. Ich 

If alſo keeping the Tube ar the ſame Depth, you 
turn the Horizontal Leg here and there, or place 
its Orifice G in any part of the imaginary Plane 
FG, the Oil will keep irs former Station in the 
Tube, and neither riſe nor fink ; which ſhews, Thar 
this lateral Preſſure is equable and uniform in all 
Places or Parts of a Veſſel of Water, at the ſame 
Diſtance from irs Surface, 

Our Noble Author confirms the Truth of this 
Paradox-by the following Experiment : 

A ſmall Glaſs Bubble X, of the Figure in the 
Scheme annexed, with a very flender Neck, and ſo 
well poiſed, as that it could juſt float in the Water, 
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and no more, being provided, was put into a wide- 
mouth'd Glaſs Veſſel, near filled 48 Water, and 
there left to float at the Surface of that Liquor. 
Then a Cover or Stopple of Cork was well fitted 
to the Mouth of the Glaſs, and was thruſt hard into 
it; after which there was an Hole burnt (with a 
hot Iron) thro the middle of the Cork, into which 
Was put a long ſlender Glaſs Pipe, reaching a good 


2 lateral Preſſure againſt it ſelf, as great as the per- 
ndicular one from above, ſince that only can force 


way into the Glaſs, and ſtandin ndicular! 
ro the Surface of the Cork. aig 5 

Alſo in another Part of the Stopple was another 
ſmall Hole burnt, and into that was fitted — 
{mall Glaſs Tube, which lay ſloping, but yet reach- 
ed a pretty way down below the Cork. | 

The upper Orifice of this ſloping Tube was well 
ſtopt with Cement: With the ſame Matter alſo 
were all the Junctures between the Cork and the 
Glaſs, and between the Tubes and the Cork care- 
fully ſtopr. 

This all done, the Veſſel was inclined ſeveral 
ways, that the Bubble X mighr ger as far as it 
could from the Pipe ; and then more Warer being 
poured in at the upper Orifice of the open Pipe E F, 
till it reached to a good Height, as ſuppoſe to KX in 
the ſaid Tube, the Bubble X would preſently fink 
to the Bottom of the Veſſel, and there continue as 
long as the Water was continued at the ſame height 
in the Tube EF (the reaſon of which you have 
already in Experiment 2, Paradox 2.) Now this 
proves, I hat the Preſſure of the Water contained in 
the Tube E F, doth not only affect the Paris of the 
Water immediately ſubjacent to it, but alſo thoſe 
that are remote from it; nay, and above it, ſince it 
could force the Water into the Bubble X, and ſo 
make it ſink, tho it lay nor near the Orifice F of 
the open Tube. 


PARADOX VAL 


That Water may be made to depreſs a Body lighter than 
it ſelf, as well as to buoy it up. 
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A lender Glaſs Syphon E F G H, whoſe ſhorter 


Leg G * or 4 Inches long, and turn d 


up 
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up as near as could be parallel ro the longer E F, 
was dipt in Oil of Turpentine, till the Oil filled 
the ſhorter Leg, and roſe to an equal Height in the 
longer. | 

Then the Orifice E being ſtopt with the Finger, 
the Pipe was moved into a Glaſs Veſſel of fair 
Water, and ſunk down there till the Surface of 
that Liquor was about half an Inch above the Sur- 
face of the Oil in the Syphon: And then the Finger 
being removed from the Top, the Oil in the ſhorrer 
Leg was immediately driven downwards about an 
Inch; and as the 'iube was ſunk lower, much 
more, till at laſt the Oil was driven out of that 
Leg quite, and the Water following it ſupported 
the Oil in the longer Leg, raiſing it alſo in the 
ſame Proportion. The reaſon of which is obvious 
from what hath been ſaid in the former Para- 
doxes. 

Our Author found alſo, that when he uſed a 
Syphon of the Figure annexed, the Water would 
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firſt preſs the Oil Horizontally from L to M, then 
downwards from M to N, and at laſt (by ſinking 
the Tube ſtill lower) upwards from NP: From 
hence it appears, that Water preſſes againſt any 
Body placed in it all manner of ways, and that 
proportionably to the Depth of the Body in it. 


PARADOX IX. 
That whatever hath been ſaid of Poſitive Levi 


}, 4 


Parcel of Oil, lighter than Water, may be kept iy 
that Liquor without aſcending in it. 


This may very eaſily be experimented, by takj, 
only a ſmall Glats Tube, and immerſing it an Inch 
or two under Water: Stop the upper Orifice with 
the Pulp of your Finger, and then a Column gf 
Warer of an Inch or two in 1 will remain (uf, 
pended in the Tube: Keep ir fo, and next dip the 
ſame Tube into a Veſſel of Oil of Turpentine, aud 
removing your Finger, as much Oil of Turpercing 
as you pleaſe will ariſe into the Tube; which, b 
who. on your Finger to the upper Orifice, may 

e there eaſily ſuſpended, as the Water was before. 
Keep it ſo, and then immerſe the Tube in a Glaß 
of Water 3 or 4 Inches beneath its Surface, and cu 
will find on the removal of your Finger, that the 
Water will riſe up into the Tube, and keep the par- 
cel of Oil ſuſpended between two little Columrs gf 
Water. The Reaſon of which is ſufficiently ac. 
countable from many things already delivered, 


FARADOXA A 


That the Cauſe of the Aſcenſion of Water in Hploni 
and its flowing thro' them, may be explicated with. 
out having recourſe to Nature's Abhorrence of a lu. 
cuum. 
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is Tube | , 


Provide a pretty large Cylindrical Gla g 
Veſſel of about 18 Inches, or 2 Foot 8 
ABCD; provide alſo a Syphon of tw Legs, A i 


and K G, with a hollow Pipe, as X E. oeh, pes 
to, or communicating with them; to each e 0 be | Log 
two Legs of the Syphon (one of which Ty of 6 
longer than the other) tie with a String 4 1 chen 3 
Glaſs I. and H, ſealed at the Bottom. ro il WS CC 
in Water at E, and ler it run out at 1 49 4. 9 a 


it hath filled the Tubes hanging at te oy 


— 


—_ 
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of the Syphon ſo far, thar rhe End of 
3 be a little beneath the Surface of the 

A i 
WIe done, and the Pipe and Syphon f. ſtened in 
its true erect Poſition, if you fill the Veſſel 4 BC D 
with Oil of Turpentine, till it reach higher than 
the Syphon K, ſtopping in the mean time, if you 
pleaſe, the upper Orifice of the Pipe E K with your 
inger. | SE 

: Alter this you will find the Oil to preſs ſo on the 
Water in the Tubes I and H, as to force it up in- 
to the Legs of the Syphon as high as X; and that 
on the removing of your Finger from the Top E, 
the Water will begin to run out of the upper Tube 
7 into the lower one H, as in or thro a common 
Syphon or Crane. 


— 


E 


_— 


Cc — D 


Now tis plain, in this ingeniouſly contrived Ex- 


periment, that the Water runs through the Legs of 
the Syphon, tho' the Air coming down by EX, 
hath a free Communication with them both, ſo 
that here no fuga Vacui can be prerended as the 
Cauſe of the Waters running; bur that tis plainly 
occaſioned by the Preſſure of the (lighter Fluid) 


— 1 75 


Oil of Turpentine, on the Surface of the Water in 
the Tube I, till it force it up into the empty Leg 
of the inſerted Syphon as high as K, and then ur 
deſcends down into the lower Veſſel or Tube , 
thro' the other longer Leg of the Syphon, Indeed 
the Oil will gravitate on the Surface of the Water 
in both the Tubes I and H; and there being a lon- 
ger Column of Oil over H, than there is over J, by 
about an Inch in length, the Preſſure will be greater 
on the Surface of the Water in H, by the Weight 
of an Inch of Oil of Turpentine. But then it 
muſt be conſidered, that the Column of Water 
which deſcends in the Leg &, though reſiſted in its 
motion by the Weight of an Inch ot Oil, more than 
the Water which tends downwards in the Leg F, is 
yet alſo longer by an Inch than the other Column 
of Water in the ſhorter Leg F; and an Inch of Wa- 
ter of the ſame Dimenſions being heavier than an 
Inch of Oil, the Tendency or Motion ot the Wa- 
ter muſt be from F towards 6, not from G to- 


wards F; and conſequently the Syphon will work 


or run that way. 


The Application of this Experiment to the Solution 
of the Motion of Water through Cranes or Sy- 
phons is very caſy: 


For when once a Syphon, by Suction or other- 
wile, is filled with the Liquor, tis to tranſmit; if 
the Legs of it be not above 34 or 35 Foot in length, 
and one of them be longer than the other, the Li- 
quor muſt continue to run thro it as long as there 
is any to riſe in it, or that the Syphon hold ſtanch: 
For ſince the Preſſure or Weight of the incumbent 
Atmoſphere is capable of railing Water in Pipes 
(where it cannot come to preſs) to the Height of 34 
or 35 Feer, as our Noble Virtuoſo proves in his 
Phylico- Mechanical Experiments; and here being 
manifeſtly no Gravitation of the Air on the Water 
included in the Syphon, as long as the Syphon is 
right and ſtanch the Water muſt continue to keep 
running, becauſe the Difference of the Preſſure of 
the Air on the lower Veſſel of Water, and on the 
upper, being nothing near ſo conſiderable as the Dit- 
ference between the Weight of the Water in the 
longer Leg of the Syphon, and that in the ſhorter, 
the Tendency or Motion muſt be out ot the ſhorter 
into the larger. | 

Bur then, if never ſo little an Hole be made in the 
Crane or Syphon, or any Leak be there, the Water 
can no longer run, becauſe the Air now comes ro 
preſs on the Water within the Syphon, as well as on 
that without it, and conſequently muſt hinder 
Courſe of running, 


PARADOX XL 


That a Solid Body, as Ponderous as any known. t 
on the Surface of the Water, it 3 by ogy 
Weight ; yet if it be placed in a greater Depth 
than that of 20 times its own Thickneſs, will not 
ink, if its Deſcent be not aſſiſted by the Weight of 


the incumbent Water, 


Fill a deep Glaſs Veſſel, of abour 2 or 3 Feer i 
length (a large Tube, ſealed at the End. will Fo 
very well) with Water, as in the Figure: If then 
a little Cylinder or Cube of ſolid Braſs, as E, be 
any where placed, eirher at the Surface, Middle 
or towards the Bottom of the Veſſel, ſtill it muſt 
fink ro the Bottom, becauſe the compound Column 
of Water and Braſs together (which Braſs is al. 

B b b 2 mott 
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good Cement, faſtened a Braſs Valve, into which 


the Surface of the Water X 7, you ſhould link R 


— 
HYD HYD 
moſt 9 times as heavy as common Water) will gra- | which, tho it would ſtop the Valve exactly, woulg 
'rare or preſs more than any Column of Water on- | yet eaſily fall our, if not ſuſpended or ſupported b | 
ly of the ſame Length and Diameter; and conſe- | J | 
quently the Braſs will diſplace the Water under it, { 
and fink lower and lower till it come to the Bottom; 
and this is the Caſe of a Stone, or any other heavy 
Body, Sc. But yer, if you ſuppoſe this Piece of 
Braſs placed on the imaginary Surface LM, above 
9 times its depth under Water, and that it were | 
poſſible to keep off the Preſſure of the Water perpen- = : 
dicularly incumbent upon it, it is not reaſonable to 
ſuppoſe, That the Braſs ſhould fink at all, but be = == 
ſupported and buoyed up there: For the Braſs can X _— 4 
in this Caſe charge the Water under ir at E, with = — 
no more than juſt its own proper and abſolute | 
Weight; whereas all the other Parts of the Surface 
L M, are charged or preſſed upon by Columns of 
Warer, which, ſuppoſing them to be of the ſame 
Diameter with the Piece of Braſs, are fingly heavier 
than the Braſs, becauſe they are above 9g times as | 
long as the Brals is thick ; and therefore they prel- | 
) 
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any thing: To the upper Side of this Braſs Piece 
5 F ler * be 1 Button faſtened, whereby it may, R 
1 2 means of a String coming up through the Pi 
ſing or gravirating more on L M than the Brals Po, be drawn up cloſe, lo — whey — Wales,” a 
doth, muſt keep the Braſs ſuſpended ; which cannot] All thin being thus fitted, if you fink the Tube c 
fink, becauſe it cannot remove a Weight of Water | with its Valve and Braſs Stopple, and by rhe String 9 
heavier than ir ſelf. And from the ſame Principles keep the Stopple faſt in, till the Braſs be about 9 f. 
tis plain from Reaſon, Thar if the Braſs be placed times its Thickneſs beneath the Surface of the Wa {c 
yet lower, and the Preſſure of the incumbent Water | ter in the Glaſs Veſſel, you will find, rho' you looſen ti 
be, as before, taken off, inſtead of ſinking, it mult the String, that the Braſs Stopple will not fall out; n. 
needs riſe, and be forcibly liſted upward. This al- becauſe the Valve being cloſe, and the Sides of rhe ſy 
ſo muſt be the Caſe of a Piece of Gold, if it were | Glaſs Tube not capable of being premeared by the t 
placed in theſe Circumſtances in a Veſſel of Water, ] Water. there can no more of chat Liquor preſs upon lo 
where the perpendicularly incumbent Preſſure was | the Braſs Stopple perpendicularly ; but Whaterer 0 
kept off, and the Gold above 19 times its own] preſſure it ſuſtains, is from the Tendency of the it 
Thickneſs in the Liquor. Water upwards, which muſt needs r ung a 
ir, ſince that is greater than the Weight of the Þ14», 
To make good which probable Reaſoning by Ex- | Bur if you rai the Tube up 3 the Top di 
periment, our Author proceeded thus : the Water, the Braſs Weight over-ballancing rhere ; 
it will 100n, 
A large deep Glaſs Veſſel was provided, of the 8 del by 3 the Valve and al 
Figure annexed, which was filled with Water near | fall down, and the Water will immediately riſe in ö 
to the Top, as to X T: Then at the Bottom of a | the Tube. ) 
Glaſs Tube, open at both Ends, there was, by | And if, inftead of raiſing the Tube up rowards a 


was turned and fitted a Piece of ſolid Braſs E F, | doun much deeper toward the Bottom, you will * 
| 5 . , | dC cha 
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is Braſs Stopple, which will fall our readily 
in A 3 will now ſupport a conſidera- 
ble Weight (as L) faſtened to it by a Bottom made 
on the under Surface of it; but that on the raiſing 
of the Tube upward, this additional Weight will 
make the Stopple drop out much ſooner than before: 
As ſuppoſe, when the Tube is raiſed only ro the 
Height of 3 or 4 Inches, c. which Experiments 
do abundantly confirm the Truth of this Paradox 3 
and no doubt can be made, but that if a Gold 
Stopple had been uſed inſtead of a Braſs one, and 
the Tube let down into the Veſſel, till the Gold had 
been above 19 times its Thickneſs under Water, e- 
ven that ponderous Metal would have there remain- 


ed without ſinking. 


N. B. This Experiment may moſt readily and ea- 
fly be tried (as I have often done my ſelf) with 
Mercury : If you take a flender Glaſs Tube or 
Pipe, of abour 4 of an Inch Bore, or rather leſs, and 
dipping the lower End into a Veſſel of Mercury, 
you then ſtop the upper End with your Finger, by 
which means you may keep halt an Inch, more or 


leſs, - of that ponderous Fluid ſuſpended in the Pipe; 


and then if, keeping your Finger thus, you im- 
merle the Tube into a long Giaſs of Water, till the 
little Column of Mercury be more than 13 or 14 
times its length under Water, you will find on re- 
moving your Finger, that the Mercury will be 
kept ſuſpended in the Tube by the Preſſure of the 
Water upwards; bur that if you raiſe the Tube 
up but a very little above the former Station, the 


Mercury will immediately run out: Whereas, if 


before you had removed your Finger from the Top, 
you had ſunk the Pipe ſo low, as that the Mercury 
were 12 or 14 Inches, Sc. below the Surface of 
the Water, that then the Mercury would be violent- 
ly forced up, and make ſeveral Aſcents and Deſcents 
in the Tube, till by degrees it had gained its proper 
Station in it, according to the Laws of Specifick 
Gravity. 

Indeed this Experiment will not be of a very long 
Continuance, becauſe the Water will by degrees get 
up between the Mercury and the Sides of the Tube; 
but it will laſt a few Minutes, and longer if the 
Tube be very ſlender, which is time enough to ſa- 
tisfy any one of the Truth of this Paradox. 


From hence may the Adheſion of the two poliſned 
Marbles together, when the upper is ſuſpended, 
and a great Weight hung to the latter, be eaſily ac- 
counted for: For ſince the Atmoſphere preſſes or 
gravitates with its whole Weight on the under Sur- 
face and Sides of the lower Marble, but cannot do 
ſo at all on its upper Surface, which is cloſely con- 
tiguous to the upper and ſuſpended Marble, ir muſt 
needs keep the Stone buoyed up or pendulous, till 
ſuch time as either the Air inſinuate ir ſelf in be- 
tween the Stones, or that a Weight be affixed to the 
lower Stone, which exceeds the Weight of a Pillar 
of Air, whoſe Diameter is that of the Marble, and 
its Height reaching to the Top of the Armoſphere : 
And that this is the Reaſon of their Coheſon is 
plain, becauſe when they are thus ſuſpended and 
do adhere to each other in the Receiver of the Air- 
Pump, on a very few Pumpings of the Air our of 


„ oat they will immediately disjoin and fall 


Thus far went this Excellent Gentleman: 
that the Mathematical Reader may alſo be . in 
way too, he has the following ſhort Account of 


Hydroftaticks, drawn up from Dr. Walls and ſome 
orher Authors, 


PROP. I. 


Let the Veſſel AKTB be fil'd with Water, or any o- 
ther Fluid, whoſe Surface we ſuppoſe to be even ; 
(which, though in reality it will not be a Plane, but 
part of the Surface of a Sphere concentrical with 
the Earth; yet we ſhall all along conſider it as 4 
Plane, or as differing inſenſible from one 3) T ſay, 
if thu Surface be ſuppoſed even at fuſt, twill ſtill re- 


main ſo: 


Which is thus demonſtrated : 


Let the even Surface A B of the Vefſel A RIB 
(See Fig. 1.) be either not preſſed at all, or elſe preſ- 
ſed equally in every Part, as will be the Cale, al- 
lowing the Preſſure of the Air, which is an Homo- 
geneal Body with reſpect to Gravity, and preſſes 
equally in all the Parts of ſo ſmall a Surface, Now 
fince the Parts of the Fluid below are all acted up- 
on by Gravitation, they cannot aſcend, and 1o ele- 
vate any part of the Surface A B; nor can the 
Fluid ſubſide in one part, and ſo be elevated in ano- 
ther, being the Preſſure againſt the Bottom is every 
where equal, and Cy hinders one ano- 
ther's Subſidence, ſuppoſing the Fluid divided into 
any number of equal Columns: Hence it follows, 
trom rhe contrary Preſſure of theſe equal Columns 
at the Bottom of the Veſſel, that there can be no 
Motion; that is, the Surface will remain even with- 
out any manner of Diſturbance, Q. E. D. See 
Dr. Wallis's Mecha, Prop. 8. Cap. 2. de deſcenſu gra- 
vium. 


But it the Fluid be put out of this St 
external Force, ſo that 1 part of it, * os 
be elevared above the reſt , do bur remove the 
Force, and it will return to its former Horizontal 
Poſition, partly upon the Account of its Fluidity; 
the Parts above flowing down into thoſe Places 
that are below them, and alſo becauſe the ſubjected 
Parr C being more preſt than the other Parts of the 
Surface AB, this Preſſure will be continued ro the 
Bottom of the Veſſel ; where, by reaſon of the re- 
hſtance made by the Bottom, it will be communi- 
cated to thoſe Parts that are leſs preſt, forcing them 
to aſcend ſo long till the Eguilibrium be again re- 
ſtored, 1. e. till 4 B become even and parallel to 
the Horizon: So that altho' the Surface be not a 
Plane, as it was ſuppoſed in the foregoing Propoſi- 
tion, yet it the Force be removed, that made its 


N unequal, it will again tecover its former 
a 7 
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There may be ſome Accidental Variations which 
we ſhall not ar preſent conſider, as that the Parts of 
the Fluid may happen to be tenacious, &c. 

If the Fluid be prefſed more in one part than a- 
nother, as in C, by reaſon of the incumbent Body 
D (Fig, 1.) (which Body is ſuppos'd to be ſpecifi- 
cally heavier than Air) then will the part of the 
Fluid C ſubſide, forcing the other Parts of A B to 
riſe, in order to make way for it; and this will 
happen till ſuch time as C is no more preſſed than 
any other Parts of the Surface A B. 

And what we have ſaid of A B is equally true 
of any parallel Surface with the Fluid; as of E F, 
whoſe Surface is Horizontal, and will remain ſo, 
the Preſſure being every where equal: But if the 
immerged Body 4 be ſpecifically heavier than the 
Fluid; the ſubjected Part G, as ſuſtaining a greater 
Weight, will be depreſt, forcing the Fluid to riſe in 
the parts about EL and MF, which parts have a 
lels Preſſure upon them than the part LM. 
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COROLLARY L 


Fig. 1. If the Body D be preciſely as heavy as 
ſo much Air equal to ir in Bulk, then will NO, 
that Portion of the Surface which D inſiſts upon, 
have the ſame Preſſure upon ir with A N and OB; 
and conſequently the Surface will retain its Horizon- 
tal Poſition, as having till every where an equal 
Preſſure upon it. 


- COROLLARY IL 


If the Body D (Fig. 2.) be ſpecifically lighter 
than Air, and if it be ſuppoſed not to fly away, 
then will that part of the Fluid ir inſiſts upon, be 
leſs preſſed than AN and O B, and conſequently 
will riſe ſo high, till K and D together be equal in 
Weightro that Column of Air whoſe Room they 
poſſeſs ; for then, and not till then, the Preſſure up- 
on ANOQOB will be equal, 
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COROLLARY III. 


If the Body D (Fig. 3.) be ſpecifically heavier 
than Air, but lighter than Water, it will then de- 
preſs that part of the Fluid that is under it, and ſub- 
fide ſo far into the Water (ſuppoſe to G) until the 
Gravity of that part of it which is above the Sur- 


face of che Water, viz. I, bears the ſame Proporti- | 


on to as much Air as equals it in Bulk : : 


A 
Gravity of as much Water as is in Bulk equal as * 


(viz, I bears to the Gravity of the immerſed a 

G. I0 illuſtrate which, put G for the Gravity | 
J, g, for the Gravity of an equal Portion of 45 
M for the Gravity of X, and m for the Gravit o 
L; then, before the parallel Surface EF can * 

an equal Preſſure upon it, G M muſt be equal 2 
gm (i. e.) G: g:: m: M. 


COROLLARY NIV. 


If D or H (Fig. 1.) be, Bulk for Bulk, heavier 
than Water, then will C and G, the Parts they in. 
ſiſt upon, have a greater Preſſure upon them thay 
the other Parts of the two Surfaces AB ard E þ. 
and this will be every where true, ſo that H fr x 
muſt ſink to the Bottom of the Veſlel KIL. 


COROLLARY V. 


If D (Fig, 1.) be preciſely as heavy as |; 
then (by Cor. 1.) it win inſiſt upon the Suttace 
without ſubüding at all; for it will be the {ane 
thing as it ſo much Air preſt in the room of it: 
But if it be HH ecifically as heavy as the Fluid it 1; 
immerged in, then where ever it be placed within 
the Fluid, there it will remain; for as to Gtavita- 
on, there will be no Difference between the Fluid 
and it. 


„ 
If 4 be 4 Body ſpecifically lighter than B (Fig: 4 


an equal Portion of the Fluid (in which it j immer- 
ged) then will it riſe with a Force proporticnable i 
the Exceſs of Gravity of B + above A. 


Demonſtration, 


For the Gravity of 4 put æ; for that of J. # +) 
(y repreſenting the Exceſs of Gravity of B above 4) 
then take a Body, as D, with the Gravity y, and let 
D -+ A be immerged in the Veſſel 4 BCD, and i 
will ſubſide fo far, till x : X:: : 18 to the 
Gravity of a Quantity of Air equal to O, (which, 
becauſe tis very inconſiderable, may be neglecteo) 
or till B, a Quantity of Water equal in Bulk to the 
immerſed part A, ſhall be equal in Gravity to the 
whole D -+ A: But a Quantity of Water, equal 
in Bulk to 4, ſhall (by the Suppoſition) have © 
Gravity equal to the Gravity of D -j- 4 3 tbete- 
fore A is the part immerſed, 

From this Equilibrium it is evident, That tbe 


Force with which A preſſes upwards, is equal to rhe 
Gravity of D downwards; but the Gravity © 


. f above 4; 
is equal to the Exceſs of Gravity of B therefore 


had 
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ther jonable 
herefore 4 aſcends with a Force proportiona 
were Exceſs of Gravity of B above A. Q. E. P. 


PROP. III. 


If the Bou A (Fig. 4.) be ſuppoſed heavier than B, 
(an equal Portion of the Fluid in which it M im- 
merged) it gravitates with the Exceſs only of its 
Gravity above that of B. 


Demonſtration, 


Ler the Gravity of B be = x, and thar ot -- = 
Ey; then theſe two Forces being directly con- 
trary, x and x deſtroy one another, ſo that 4 only 
gravitates with y, the Gravity by which 4 exceeds 


B. Q. E. D. 
COROLLARY. 


Hence it is manifeſt, That of Bodies immerſed 
in Water, or any other Fluid, we only perceive 
the Difference between the Weights of the immer- 
ſed Body, and of ſuch a Quantity ot Water, or a- 
ny other Fluid, in which the Body is immerſed, 
which is equal to the Bulk of that Body. 


PROP. IV. 


All Fluids preſs upon ſubjected Bodies according to their 
perpendicular Altitude, and not according to their 
Latitude. 


Which is thus demonſtrated: 


Let there be a Veſſel ALBMHCDE full of 
Water (Fig. 5.) then becauſe the Column B F is 
heavicr (becauſe longer than H ) tis certain, 
that if the Veſſel was open at H, G H would aſcend 
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till ſuch time as the Columns BF and G H weile in 
an Too ibrium, or of an equal Height; but ſeeing 
the Veſſel at H is ſhut, and conſequently hinders 
GH from aſcending, the Preſſure upwards upon H is 
equal to the Difference of the two Columns B F and 
HG, 1. e. B I.. And ſince all Preflure is reciprocal, 
ie. as much as H is preſſed upwards by the Liquor, 
fo much it preſſes the Liquor downwards againſt 
the Bottom (Action and Re. action being always e- 
qual one to another: ) If to this Preſſure be added 
the Gravity of G H, the Preſſure upon the Bottom 
G, will be the ſame as if it had the entire Column 
B F inſiſting upon it. 

The ſame may be domonſtrated of all the reſt of 
che equal imaginary Columns; and conſequently | 


tis evident, That the Bottom of the Veſſel E 
ſuſtains as great a Preſſure, as if NE O D were ful! 
of Water. 2. E. D. 


SCHOLIU M, by Mr. Dieton. 


The Momenta of Fluids preſſing upon any Fund, 
may be look'd upon as Products ; the Quantity of 


Matter being one of the Factors that compoſe theſe 
Momenta : The other, the preſſmg Velocity, gravi- 
tating Conatus, or whatever elle you pleaſe to call 
it; only remember, that in the following Conſide- 
rations I ſhall make uſe of the Word preſſive Velocity, 
as being the fitteſt I can ar preſent think of. 


CASE I. 


In Veſſels having equal Altitudes, tho” different 
Forms, the Momenta will be equal from Prop. 4. 
therefore their Quantity of Matter, and preſſive 
Velocities, will be reciprocally proportional: So 
in the Cylindrick Veſſel BCFE (Fig. 6.) and 
the Conical one L GE, the Moments being equal, 
the Quantity of Matter in the former : will be to 
the Quantity of Matter in the latter reciprocally : : 
as the preſſive Velocity of the whole Fluid in the lat- 
ter: is to that in the former. But the Ratio of their 
Quantities of Matter is known from Geometry; 
therefore the Ratio of their preiſive Velocities will 
be known too. 


CASE IL 


In the Veſſel L CF, twill be an eaſy thing to 
find the Momenta of the Fluid prefling upon the 
ſeveral imaginary parallel Funds, as CF, IX, Oe. 
for the Momentum of LC F: is to the Momentum 
of LIK :: as the Momentum of the Cylinder 
BC FE: to the Momentum of the Cylinder G I K H. 
Bur univerſally, the Momenta of Cylinders are as 
their Altitudes, by the laſt : Therefore ler L C F 
be whar Figure it will, the Preſſure upon a Fund, 
as IR: is to the Preſſure upon a Fund, as CF in the 
Veſſel continued ſo far :: as the Abſcifle LA: is to 
che Abſciſſe LO; that is, as Ia, ro CO: And it 


you 1 * it a parabolick Vellel, as 14 q, to 
CO 4. Se. 


N. B. We here conſider the Fund 1K, as ma- 
king a diſtinct Veſſel, and not meerly an imagina- 


ry one; ſo that LIK and LCF may be conſi- 
dered as two diſtinct Veſſels. 


From what is ſaid may be found the Proportion 
of the preſſive Velocities in the Veſſels LC F, LIK; 
for we know the Ratio of their Momenta, and the 
the Ratio of their Magnitudes; therefore that alſo 
of. their preſſive Velocities, the other Factor of their 
Momenta will be known too. 


Bur 
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D F But having the Ratio of the Momenta's, we ha, 


B A 

Bur the Momenta of Veſſels of different Heights, 
having the ſame common Fund, will be as thoſe 
Altitudes. 

Suppoſe A D and AC two parabolick Veſſels, 
having the ſame common Abſciſſe 4 B; then will 
their Momenta upon the common Fund A B, be as 
their Ordinates BC and BD, 4, e. as the Area's of 
the two Semi-parabola's ADB and AC B, or ina 
Sub-duplicare Ratio of their Parameters, as is evi- 
dent from Conicks. 


Likewiſe in Hyperbolical and Elliptical Veſſels, 


having the ſame Tranſverſe Diameter and Abſciſſa 
common to both, the Preſſure upon the common 
Abſciſſa, as a Fund, will be as the Area's 4 C B and 
A C D of the Semi-Ellipfis and Semi-Hyperbola, 


CASE III. 


Bur now we come to conſider the Veſſels LI X 
and LCF, (Fig. 6.) as communicating with each 
other: And here the preſſive Velocities will be very 
different from whar they were in the former Suppo- 
fition : In order to expreſs the Proportions of which, 
we muſt conſider the Momenta of the ſeveral Por- 
tions of the Fluid taken from the Vertex, and i- 
magin d to be cut off by Plains parallel to the Baſe: 
And firſt, the Momentum of the Portion LI X. 
upon the Fund CF, is equal Momentum of 
AM BN, on the Fund DC; therefore the Mo- 
mentum LC F: Is ro the Momentum of LIK :: 


As the Momentum of the Cylinder AB DC: To 


the Momentum of the Cylinder A M BN; i, e. as 
LO, L a. But having the Momenta's and Quanti- 
ties of Matter, we can eaſily find the other Factors; 
that is, the preſſive Velocities of LCF and L TK, 


upon the Fund C F; which may be expreſſed thus: 


LO 
The Ratio of the Momenta's 1s equal to T 


and the Ratio of the Magnitudes is equal to LIX 


therefore the Ratio of the preſſive Velocities will 
be LOXLIK 


„ 
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To compare together the preflive Velocities in 
both theſe diſtinct Caſes, (viz. 2, 3.) twill be only 
neceſſary to conſider, That in the Firſt Caſe, where 
we imagined a different Fund, as IX, the Mo- 
mentum of the Portion LI K, is equal to that of 
the Cylinder GHIXK; and in the Latter Caſe, 
where wc ſuppoſe all one and the ſame Veſſel, and 
ſo the Fluid L IK preiling on the Fund CF, that 
then the Momentum of that Portion L I X, will be 
equally the Momentum of the Cylinder AM BN; 
therefore the two Momenta's being as the Cylinders 


AME N and GIKH, (which have equal Alti- in this > 1 
| 0 


alſo that of the preſſive Velocities of one and the 
ſame Quantity of the Fluid L IX. when cone 
ved as preſſing upon the Fund I & in one _ 
and on the Fund C F in the other. 55 


CASE V. 


Let B E (Fig. 8.) be a Veſſel fill d with Mercy, 
ry to the Altitude A E; then, as in the way of nu. 
king the Torricellian Experiments, take a prety long 
Glaſs Tube, ſnut at the End D, but open at C 
which fill with Mercury; and ſtopping the open 
End C, invert the Tube, and put the Lad kale 
into the Mercury B E: Tis evident from the fit 
and general Propoſition, That if the Mercury con- 
tained in the Tube, preis more upon C, than the 
Air upon the other Parts of the Mercury which are 
expoſed to it; tis evident, I ſay, That the Mercy. 
ry in the Tube will deſcend fo far (ſuppoſe to 1) 
till the Preſſure be equal on all the Parts of the Sur- 
face of the Stagnant Mercury in the Veſſel : But if 
the Mercury in the Tube preſs leſs upon C, than the 
external Air does onthe Mercury withour, then the 
Mercury within the Tube will aſcend ſo high, till 
the Prefſure of the Mercury within the Tube be e- 
qual to that of a Column of Air of the ſame Dia- 
meter in any Part of the Veſſel without. 

This is clear from Prop. 1. and needs no other 
Demonſtration. 


G 


Bur here it may be enquired, Why, if the erect 
Tube CI (Fig. 9.) be put in an Oblique Poſition, 
as in GE, the Quickſilver ſhould notwithſtanding 
be found at the ſame perpendicular Height as be- 
fore; ſince G E being longer than C I, us certain 
there muſt be more Mercury contained in that, 


| Than the Length of the Latter. 
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To this I Anſwer : 


Figure of the Surface of the Mercury in the 
10 3 of the Tube EG will become Elliprical, 
and conſequently enlarged by this Oblique Poſition ; 
for tho it will be of the ſame Breadth ſtill, yer it 
will be ſo much longer, as is the Ratio of the Dia- 
meter E, to the the Diameter C 3 2. e. as the Tranſ- 
yerſe Axe of that Ellipſis to its Conjugate. 
But I ſhall ps wat That the Diameter of 
the Baſe C: Is to the Tranſverſe of the Baſe E:: 
As the Length of the Tube CI: Is to the Length 
of the Tube E F. | ; 
For ſuppoſe L C M the Baſe of the erect Cylin- 
der C D, which will be a Circle; and NC © the 
Baſe of it cut Obliquely, which will be an Ellipſis. 
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Then let the Cylinder C D be reclined into the 
Poſition E G, fo that NC O may become NE O, 
3. e. in an Horizontal Poſition; the Cylinder E F 
will be equal to an erect Cylinder upon the ſame 
Elliptical Baſe NEO, and between the ſame Pa- 
rallels HF, NO: From F therefore let fall FC per- 
pendicular to N E O produced, and by this Means 
we ſhall have the Triangles FEC and E NL ſimi- 
lar; for the Angles at C and L are right, and the 
Angle FEC N LN E, ſeeing each of them, toge- 
ther with LEN, makes a Right Angle: Therefore 
E: Fe (is CY) :2: NEtEL :: x2 NB: 2 EL; 
Or as the Baſe E: Is to the Baſe C. Q. E. D. 

And now the Reaſon plainly appears, why more 
Mercury is kept ſuſpended in E G than in CI; 
(Fig. 9.) For the Baſe E of the Oblique Tube EG: 
Is as much greater than the Baſe C of the erect 
Tube CD :: As is the Length of the Former : 
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But then it may be further enquired, Why, in 
the two equal Cylinders EF and E H, (Fig. 9.) 
the Mercury ſhould nor riſe higher in the Former 
than in the Latter, fince Dr. Wals has demonſtra- 
red, Cap. 2. Prop. 19. Thar equal Bodies gravitate 
in proportion to their Declivities; and conſequently 
the Gravity of the Fluid within the Tube E F, be- 
ing weaken'd by the Obliquity of the Tube, tis 
bur reaſonable ro 1 That the Mercury ſnould 
be raiſed to a greater Height than in the erect Tube 
E H, whoſe Poſition does not at all weaken or hin- 
der the Gravitation of the Fluid. 

Bur here ir ought to be conſider d, That tho' the 
Gravity of the Fluid in the Tube E F be leſſened in 
proportion to the Obliquiry of the Tube, yer at the 
lame time the Preſſure upwards is weakened or hin- 
dered in the ſame proportion, the Angles E FC and 
FE A being equal; ſo that here is a ſort of Com- 
penſation made, and the ſame Force which keeps 


4 


—— 


| 


than ſufficient to buoy up that in E F of an equal 
Altitude with the Former. 

Alſo, fince Tubes and Veſſels, having the ſame 
or equal Baſes and Altitudes with Cylinders and 
Priſms, may, notwithſtanding, contain more or leſs 
Mercury than thoſe Cylinders and Priſms (as 1s ap- 
parent from Fig. 11.) it may very reaſonably be 
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ask'd, Why the Mercury ſtands at the ſame Height 
in all? Viz, Why in the Tube CH, with a round 
Head, the Mercury ſhould ſtand at the ſame Height 
that it does in the Cylinder C I, oy the ſame or 
an equal Baſe ? And why in the Veſſel D XB, it 
ſhould not riſe higher than it does in E D BF? 

I Reaſon of theſe two Phænomena I take to 

this 2 

Firſt, In the Tube C H, the Mercury contain d 
in the Head, without the inſcribed Tube CI, is 
not ſupported by the Baſe C, but by the Sides of 
the Head of the Tube; and conſequently the Preſ- 
{ure upon C, is the ſame in both I ubes CH, CI; 
therefore the Altitude of the Mercury in both of 
them muſt be the ſame. 

Secondly, Although the Veſſel D X be much 
leſs than the Circumlcribing one, yer it will be an 
eaſy Matter ro account for the Mercury's rifing no 
higher in that than in this; for at thoſe parts of 
the Baſe, as C, where the Mercury has 4 wa Aſ- 
cent, it ariſes to a certain determinate Height, as 
C I, in the Veſſel D K B; but the Aſcent of the o- 
ther Parts D E and E B, is impeded by the Sides 
of the Veſſel DK and KB, as much asif EDI 
preſt upon it; therefore it cannot riſe any higher 
than the Mercury in the Circumſcribing Veſſel 
E DBF. 


PROP. VY. 


If the Mercury in the Tube C D (See Fig. 9.) 
kept ſuſpended at the Altitude C I, yet if the 
gregate of the Tube and Mercury be left to it felf 
to deſcend freely, it will fink into the Stagnant Mere 
cury ſo far, till the Gravity DI or DC (the 
Part above the Surface A B) bears the ſame Pro- 
portion to the Gravity of as much Air equal to it in 
Bulk : : As the Weight of a Quantity of Mecury 
equal in Bulk to that Part immerſed, bears to the 


Weight of the immerſed Part of the Tube, together 
with the Mercury included in CI. 


the Tube DC, is very nearly equal to the P 

of the Air upon the other parts of the Surface of 
the Mercury A B; bur this Preſſure upon the Top 
of the Tube being added to the Preſſure of he 
included Mercury, together with the Weight of 
the Tube, will make the Preſſure upon C more 


For the Air upon the Outfide D, of the Top of 
reffare 


the Mercury ſuſpended in E E, will be no more 


than double to the Preflure u 7 
Ccc TI 8888 be? 
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being the Effect of a double Column of Air of the | 
Diameter of the Tube: and the Weight of the 
Tube and incumbent Air being not ſuſtained other- 
ways, (by Cor. 3. Prop. 1.) the Tube will ſubſide ſo 
far, till the Part above the Surface bears the ſame 
Proportion to as much Air equal to it in Bulk, as a 
Quantity of Mercury equal in Bulk to the Part im- 
merſed, bears to the immerſed Part. Q. E. D. 


COROLLARY I. 


If the Tube DI be kept ſuſpended with its End 
C juſt under 'the Surface of the Mercury, the 
Weight of, or Tendency of the Tube downwards, 
is equal to that Gravity of a Column of Air, inſiſt- 
ing upon the Top of the Tube DI, together with 
the Exceſs of the Gravity of the Tube above an 
equal Portion of Air ; or, which is nearly the ſame 
thing, equal to the Weight of the incloſed Mercury 
D C, together with the forementioned Exceſs, 


COROLLARY IL 


But if D C, the Altitude of the inverted Tube, 
be leſs than CI, (where the Mercury, as in a com- 
mon Barometer, would ſtand, were it not hinder'd) 
and conſequently, if the Air preſs more upon the o- 
ther Parts, than the Mercury DC does upon C ; 
then will ſo much of the Weight of the Tube and 
Mercury be abated, or ſo much Weight may be 
ſuppoſed to be raken our of the Scale P, (Fig. 12.) 
as is equal to the Exceſs of the Preſſure upon the 
other . above that upon C; for the Force up- 
wards in C can ſuſtain ſo much Merc. ry, as is con- 
rained in a Tube whole Altitude is CI: Therefore 


f the Altitude C D be leſs than CI, tis plain 
the Preſſure upwards at C will be able to buoy 
ap as much more Weight than DC, as DC wants 
of CI; that is, ſo much Weight may be taken our 
of the Scale P to bring it to an Equilibrium, 

For the Preſſure of the incumbent Air upon the 
Parts of the Surface 4 B, ſurrounding C, is ſuffici- 
ent to ſuſtain either a Column of Air of an equal 
Alrirude, or a Column of Mercury of an equal 
Weight with the former, or a mixt Column made 
up of em both, which does nor exceed the Gravity 
of one of them, bur cannor ſuſtain them both ro- 
gether, or any thing more than what is equal to the 
Gravity of one, 

Suproſe the Part C of the Surface of the Mercu- 
ry AB (Fig. 12.) expoſed ro the open Air, then 
there will be ſuſtained a Column of the incumbenr 
Air, equal to what is ſuſtained by every other equal 
Part of the Surface; but neither Mercury, nor any 
thing elſe more intenſively or ſpecifically heavier 


than Air, for that would deſtroy the Eguilibrign 


| by Prop. 1. 


2. If, as in the Torricelian Experiment Which 
ſuppoſe made, the Preſſure of the incumibent fl 
be kept from acting upon C by 1, the Top of the 
Tube CI, or os how elſe ; the Preſſure at c 
wards will then ſuſtain a Column of Mercury e * 
in Gravity to a Column of Air upon the ſame Bi 
but ir can ſuſtain nothing elle ; ſo thatithe Tut, 
with the incumbent Column of Air upon the 1*5 
of it, muſt be ſuſtained ſome other way, either 
the Hand, or by an equal Weight in the Oppo 
Scale, Ge. : 
3. If the Preſſure of the incumbent Ait be 
off only in part; that is, if the Pondus in the cj, 
P, be leſs than the Gravity of the Air reſting y 
the Top of the Tube, and the Tube ir ſelf; X 
will ſuſtain a mixt Column, 5. e. partly of 1; 
part of Mercury: And the Quantity of Air ſuſtain. 
ed by C, is equal to the Exceisof the Weight of ths 
incumbent Air and Tube above the Pondus b: ad 
the Mercury within the Tube wants juſt ſo much of 
the Weight of the Mercury in the laſt Caſe, as thy 
Exceſs amounts to. 

4 If rhe Pondus inthe Scale P, be greatet than 
the Weight of an incumbent Column upon the Ty 
of the Tube, together with the Tube ir ſeif, ther 
it will elevate the Tube out of the Mercury, 


This Matter will ſtill be more clear by the fol. 
lowing Inſtances. 

Suppoſe C, (Fig. 12.) that Part of the Surface 
A B upon which the Tube inſiſts, to be (olarge, x; 
that being expoſed to the open Air, it can ſuſtain a 
Column of Air of 10 Ounces : Then it the Tyr. 
cellian Experiment be made, and C be defended 
from the Gravitation of the Air upon it, then wil, 
in its room, be ſuſpended a Column of Mercury, or 
any other Fluid which does not exceed 10 Ounces, 

Let us imagine the Weight of the Tube to be 
two Ounces ; then will the Weight of the Tube, to- 
gether with the incumbent Air, be equal to 12 
Ounces nearly, (I ſay nearly, for any one will per- 
ceive, from Prop. 5. that it won't be exactly 55 
from which Preſſure C muſt be entirely freed, 
which may be done by the Hand, orby 12 Ounces 
in the Scale P. 

Now let us ſuppoſe 4 Ounces taken out of the 
Scale P, then there will remain only 8, which car- 
not be a Ballance for 12: Therefore the Tube DC 
will fink down into the ſtagnant Mercury, (the 
Preſſure downwards upon C being greater by 4 
Ounces, than the Preſſure any where elſe on the 
Surface of the ſtagnant Mercury) till the included 
Mercury weigh only 6 Ounces. ; 

Bur here it may ſeem ftrange, Why 8 Ounces i 


| the Scale P, can buoy up the Tube equal to 2 


Ounces, added ro the Weight of the incumbent 
Air equal to 10 Ounces: But the Reaſon of this 15 
evident, for the Preſſure upwards in C, 1s 4 Oun- 
ces greater than any where elſe ; or, which 15 1 
ſame thing, 4 of thoſe 12 Ounces (the Weight © 
the Tube and incumbent Air) will not be perceive 
by reaſon of the contrary Tendency of the Mercu!), 
upwards at C; ſo that there will remain only 
Ounces, equal to the Weight of the Pondus in 7 
But if, inſtead of 4 Ounces, the whole * 
had been taken out of the Scale P, C wouldit - 
have a greater Preſſure upon it than it 15 _ 
bear, and conſequently will give way. and _ 
the Tube and Mercury to fink quite dow? ©? 


| Bottom of the Veſlel, 
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If. inſtead of 4 Ounces, 2 only had been taken 
out of the Scale P, there will remain 10 Ounces, 
which will take off 10 of the 12 Ounces, (che 
Weight of the Tube and Air together) and the re- 
maining 2 Ounces will preſs upon C, which, with 
9 Ounces of Mercury, will make 10; fo that the 
Mercury in the Tube, in this Caſe, will we x 8 
Ounces, as before it weighed only 6 ; i. e. the ube 
will aſcend till * Mercury within it weigh 2 

nces more than before. 5 
oO 2 Ounces more be added to P, the Tube will 
riſe until the Mercury in it weigh 2 Ounces more 
than before, 5. e. 10; bur if any more Weight be 
added to P, the Tube will be elevated out of the 

ercury. N 
* the foregoing Principles twill be no diffi- 
cult Matter to account tor that Experiment of Wa- 
ter riſing higher in very narrow Tubes, than the 
Surface of the Water in which they are immers d; 
for if you take a very ſlender Tube, 2 at both 
Ends, and put one End in a Veſſel of Water, the 
Water within the Tube will be found ſomething 
above the Level of the Water without, more and 
more proportionably to the Smallneſs of the Tube 
in which the Experiment is made. 


Rohault, in the Firſt Part of his Phyſicks, Cap. 22. 
Sett. 8 5, tells us, That he thinks this Phænomenon 
may be thus accounted for: He fancies, That the 
Particles of Air cannot move ſo briskly in ſlender 
Pipes, as in larger; and conſequently, are hinder d 
from exerciſing a Force ſufficient to depreſs the 
Water. 

Tho had but this Gentleman made the ſame Ex- 
periment with Mercury, he would have found the 

uite contrary Effect, and that the Mercury in ſmall 
＋ ubes is depreſt below the Mercury without. 

Beſides, his Solution will appear precarious to a- 
ny one that conſiders the thing; for I wonder hat 
a free Motion of the Particles of Air have to do in 
depreſſing or elevating Liquors contain d in Tubes: 
This is certainly the Effect of Gravity, whoſe Action 
is Rectilinear; but this Rectilinear Preſſure is no 
more hinder'd in ſmall Tubes than in larger. 

And therefore the Reaſon why Water in ſmall 
Tubes riſes higher than rhe Level of the Surface 
without, according to Hydtoſtatical Principles, 
muſt be either becauſe the Preſſure without is in- 
creaſed, or the Preſſure within the Tube dimiryſhed ; 
bur the Preſſure without does not ſeem to be increa- 
fed by barely putting the Tube into Water, and 
therefore it follows, the Preſſure within is leflen'd : 
How this can be, is now to be accounted for. 

Let there be a ſmall Cylindrical Tube, a b e d, im- 
merſed in the Surface of the Water e d, upon which 
Surface let the Cylinder of Air ef g h likewiſe inſiſt: 
Then ler us ſuppoſe, that upon the Diameter of each 
Tube can ſtand a certain determinate Number of 
Particles of Air, viz. 8; or let 8 Particles of Air, 

laced in a Righr-line, be equal to the Latitude of 
both Tubes: I ſay, it can ſeldom, nay, I believe, 
it can never happen, that the Eight can be intro- 
mitted in the Cavity of the Tube; for the upper 
Edges of the Tube will intercepr the Firſt and Eighth, 
ſo that only fix can fall upon the Water : And the 
iame will hold true of any other Series of Globules, 
whoſe two Extream Particles will always fall upon 
the Brinks of the Tube. Hence it is, that the 
whole Round of Globules inſiſting upon the Edges 
of the Tube, together with am * b n, which 
they perpendicularly inſiſt upon, gravitate only up- 
on the Edges of the Tube, and never come to the 
Water q r, which is only gra vitated upon by a Cy- 


tercepted by the Sides of the Cylinder 


linder of Air, whoſe Diameter conſiſts of fix Glo- 
bules : Bur tis quite another thing in the Aerial Cy- 
linder e fg b, taken in any Part of the Surface 
without, where the Extream Globules are not in- 
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e and eb, 
which are * imaginary, but act freely upon 
the ſubjected Liquor: Conſequently the Fluid 
without, is more acted upon than the Fluid within, 
by how much the Series of Globules inſiſting upon 
this, exceeds the Series of Globules inſiſting upon 
that; ſo that the Liquor without muſt ſubſide a 
little, forcing that within the Tube to aſcend, till 
ſuch time as the Preſſure be every where equal: 
But this is ſcarce perceivable in Tubes of larger 
Diameters; for the Air inſiſting upon the Brinks 
of a Tube, bears a greater Ratio to the Air with- 
out, whoſe Preſſure is not hinder'd, in ſmall Tubes 


than in larger, as the ſubſequent Calculation will 
make appear. | 
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Let the Diameter of the Aereal Cylinder e f 


be 7 Globules, and that of the Cylinder op | 
6 Globules ; then the Area of — Baſe of dhe — 
mer will be 383, and that of the latter 285, whoſe 
Difference is 104 ; ſo that e F 1s preſt uf 
+ more than the Baſe of the latter e 


above 
2 Bur if 


the Diameter of the Baſe of the Extetnal Cylinder 
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be 14 Globules, and that of the Internal one a Glo- 


bule leſs, viz, 13, the Area of the former will be 
254, and that of the latter 1327-5, whole Difference 
will be 21233 ſo that the Preſſure of that is now 
ſcarce q part greater than the Preſſure of this: 
From whence it appears, That the Difference of 
Preſſure is a great deal leſs in large Tubes than 
in {mall, 

Upon the ſame Principles twill follow, That 
lighter Liquors will riſe higher in {mall Tubes than 
hcavier : And now we ſhall give an Account, why 
Mercury in a very ſmall Tube ſhould ſubſide below 
the Level of the external Mercury. 

And here it may not be improper to obſerve, 
Thar ſome People, from the Aſcent of Liquors in 
{mall Tubes, have vainly hoped for a perperual 
Motion; for, ſay they, tis but making a Tube 
extreamly ſmall, and not too long, and then the 
Aſcent ot the Liquor being proportional to the 
Smallneſs of the Tube, "twill flow out at the Top, 
and that continually : But had thoſe People bur 
throughly conſider'd the Matter, they could not 
have drawn any ſuch Concluſion ; for though the 
Liquor contained in the Tube be forced ro the 
Top of the Tube, by reaſon of a leis Preſſure; yer 
when it comes to the Top, it meets there with the 
Globules which before acted only upon the Edges 
of the Tube, and conſequently is hinder'd from o- 
verflowing, the Preſſure above and below being e- 

ual. 
5 But here it may very well be objected, That 
tho the Aereal Cylinder gh ef preſs upon the ſub- 
jected Liquor, yet this Preſſure is not wholly deri- 
ved to the Tube, but partly broken; for the Glo- 
bules of Water gt, cannot ſo exactly flow into 
the Tube, but the extream Globules s and t, muſt 
light on the Edges of the Bottom of the Tube, and 
conſequently their Preſſure be rendred ineffectual, 
as were a and babove; and this being true of the 
whole Round of Globules, they ſee no reaſon why 
the Water ihould aſcend at all, being the Preſſure is 
equally debilirared both above and below. 

To obviate which Objection, it may be conſi- 
dered, That the Particles of Water are more volu- 
ble and flexible; upon which account they eafily 
glide into the Tube, without ſuffering any conſidera- 
ble Detriment; whilſt thoſe of Air, being more ſtiff 
and rigid, ſuffer much from the Sides of the Tube: 
Beſides, the Particles of Water are ſmaller than 
choſe of Air, as Mr. Beyle has prov'd by ſeveral Ex- 
reriments, and conſequently, though rhe extream 
Globules s and # do light upon the Edges of the 
Tube, yer ſtill the Preſſure upwards will be greater 
than the Preſſure downwards, and the Water forc'd 
to aſcend. 

Thele things being conſidered, twill be no diffi- 
cult Matter to account for the ſubſiding of Mercury 
in ſmall Tubes below the Level of the Mercury 
without; for by the Law of Contraries, the Parti- 
cles of Mercury will be more groſs than thoſe of 
Air; and conſequently the Preſſure of the Particles 
of Mercury below, upwards will be leſs than the 
Preſſure of the Air down, and the Mercury forced 
re deſcend. 


LEMM A, 


Hitherto we have only taken notice of the Gra- 
vity of rhe Air, withour any regard to thar other 
remarkable Property of :; I mean its Elaſticity, 
which Mr, Boyle has prov'd by various Experiments, 
Now this Elaſticity is a Power that Air compreſſed, 
either by its own Gravity, or any other way, has 


. . , 1 
of reſtoring it ſelf to its former State; and . 
Elaſtick Force acts indifferently every way, - 
in caſe any part of the compreſſed Air be leſs 15 
upon than the reſt, twill that way endeaydy, d 
tree it ſelf from the Preflure upon its other p 
in order that the Preſſure may be equal — 
where; and this reſtitute Force increaſes in pn 
tion to the Compreſſive, and is always equal 
It any one deſire a fuller Account of this Matte," 
he may conſult Dr, Walls's Mechanical Philofo 15 
P. 1. G. 13. Pr. 1. and L. 14. N. t. This ban 
premiſed, I proceed to the following Propoſition. 8 


TAO? VL 


The Elaſtick Force of Air contain'd in any VO as 
which # of the ſame Nature with the externa Ai 
i. e. # neither more nor leſs compreſt, does the * 
thing as the whole Weight of the external Ai, 


to it, 


(| D 
MH - | 
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Let there be a Tube, as D, or a Veſſel, as H. d 
any Form, whoſe Orifice at E is open, and conſe. 
ſequently the internal Air communicates with the ex- 
rernal ; then tis plain, that if the external Air be 
more compreſt than the internal, that it will dilate 
it telf, compreiſing the internal till ſuch times as there 
be an Equilibrium; but on the contrary, if the in- 
ternal be more compreſt than the extemal, then 
will this dilate it ſelf, compreſſing the other till the 
1 be again reſtor d; i. e. till the Elaſticity 
of the included Air be equal to the compreflive 
Force without; or, which is the ſame thing, to the 
whole Weight of the incumbent Air: And if E be 
cloſed, the Elaſticity of the included Air will ftill 
be equal to the Weight of the external incumbent 
Air; for the Elaſticity won't be in the leaſt altered 
by the Orifice being ſtopp d; therefore the Propoſiq 


on is clear. 


PROP, VII. 


If the Oriſice E, of the Tube D, or the Veſſel H, (ld 
with Air of the ſame Nature with the external Ai 
be put into the Surface A B of a Veſſel of Mercun, 
that Fluid will neither riſe nor be depreſt. 


Demonſtration. ' 


For C, chat part of the Surface 4 B which the 
Orifice E inſiſts upon, is equally preſt with the 0 
ther parts of the Surface AB, ſeeing the Elaſticit) 
of the Air in D and H, is equal by the laſt Propof- 
tion, to the Weighr of the external incumbent Air; 
(Here it muſt be obſerved, that we ſuppoſe the Vel- 
{el ro be ſuſtain'd ſome other way) and conſequent” 
ly, by Prop. 1, the Mercury will neither aſcend not 
deſcend. Q. E. D. 
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The Ingeniou Mr. John Keil thus Mathematically de- 
fs en the Reaſon, why Fluids keep at the ſame 
Height in Canals, or Pipes of different Dirienſions. 
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Let there be a larger ch ye or Cylinder, as ab cd, 
which is connected with the more flender one 
mu MHc, at ce. | ; 

Water being put in at either Orifice, will keep 
the ſame Level in both Pipes, or will ſtand at the 
ſame Height in both Legs; ſo that the Surface of 
the Water, ad and g, ſhall be in the ſame 
Plain : | 

For if by any Force the Water in the larger part 
ad bc ſhould be impelled down, ſuppoſe to IL, it 
muſt riſe ſo much higher in the leſſer Leg of the Sy- 
phon, ſuppoſe to mu, that the Cylinder of Wa- 
ter mug ſhall be equal ro the empty part 
a d iI. 

But when Cylinders are equal, and are of diffe- 
rent Baſes and Heights, their Baſes and Heights 
muſt be reciprocally proportional; therefore here 
Fm : ai :: As the Orifice ad : To the Orifice m x 
or Fg: But Fm: ai :: As the Velocity of Aſcent 
in one Tube : Is to the Velocity of Deſcent in the 
other; and the Orifice ad, : Is to the Orifice F g:: 
As the Water in ac : Is to the Water in the part 
of the Pipe F H, (for Cylinders of equal Height, 
are as their Baſes: ) Wherefore the Velocity of the 
aſcending Water in the Pipe FH: Will be to the 
Velocity of the deſcending Water in the Pipe ac : : 
As the Water in the Pipe a c: Is to the Water in 
the Pipe FH; that is, the Velocities of the aſcen- 
ding and deſcending Portions of Waters are recipro- 
cally proportional, and conſequently their Moments 
muſt be equal; and being contrary one to another, 
they will equi-ballance each other, and conſequent- 
ly make the Water ſtand in both Legs at one and 
the ſame Height. 

The Phyſical Reaſon of which Phænomenon is, 
That no more Water preſſes on the Orifice e, than 
what is contained in the Cylinder OC, perpendicu- 
larly incumbent on the Orifice (the reſt being ſu- 
ſtained by the Bottom of the larger Pipe, which ex- 
rends beyond the Orifice c all round it): Now the 
Cylinder oc being equal every way to f g, the Wa- 
ter in each will be of the ſame Height. 

From hence alſo, by the by, may the Realon 


appear, Why Water, or any other Fluid, flowing 


our of a larger Pipe or Canal into a ſlenderer, 
moves there with a greater Celerity. | 


Hence alſo in an Animal Body, if the Ramifica- 
tions of the Arteries (or the Capillary Arteries) 
have the Sum of all their Orifices, or rather of their 
Tranſverſe Sections, greater than the Area of the 
Tranſverſe Section of the Aorta, or great Artery, 
the Velocity of the Motion of the Blood in them 
will be leſs than in the Aorta; but if the Sum be 
leſs, the Motion of the Blood there will be ſwifter 
than in the Aorta. 

HYDROTICKS, or Medicines that provoke 
Swearing, are thoſe which by fermenting and atte- 
nuating the ſmall Parts, penetrate into the clo- 
ſeſt Pores of the Blood, divide its Particles, rarify 
them, and turn them intoa kind of Vapour, which, 
together with whatever they meet, and can carry 
with them, they drive out into the Surface of the 
Body, and there being condens d into an inſenſible 
Liquor, they appear in the Form of Sweat. Blan- 
chard. 

HYEMAL-SOLSTICE : See Solſtice. 

HYGIEA, is Health, which conſiſts in a good 
Temperature, and right Confirmation of Parts. 

Health is a Diſpoſition of the Parts of an Hu- 
man Body, fit for the Performance of the Actions 
of that Body, 

Signs of Health are Three, due Action, ſuitable 
Qualities, and when things taken in and let out are 
propor tionable. Blanchard. 

HYGIEINA, is that Part of Phyſick which tea- 
ches the way of preſerving Health: Some divide it 
into three Parts. 

Prophylacticlłè, which takes Notice of future im- 
minent Diſeaſes. 

x 3 „ Which preſerves preſent Health: 
nd, 

Analeptick, which recovers the Sick. Blan- 
chard. 

HYGROCYRSOCELE, is a Branch of any 
winding Veins, ſwoln with ill Blood, accompanied 
with other Moiſture. Blanchard. | 

HYGROMETER, the ſame with Hygroſcope ; 
which ſee. 

HYGROSCOPE, is a Philoſophical Inſtrument, 
contrived to ſhew the Moiſture or Dryneſs of the 
Air, according as it abounds with watry or dry 
Streams; and to meaſure and eſtimate rhe Quanti- 
ty of ſuch Moiſture or Dryneſs. 


To make a Hygroſcope with Oil of Vitriol. 


Procure a good nice pair of Scales, not roo flight, 
that will turn with about +» part of a Grain, (or 
x part of a Grain will do pretty well; ) into one of 
theſe in a flat Glaſs of about 3 or 4 Inches in Dia- 
meter (ſuch a kind of Glaſs as holds the ſtagnant 
Mercury in the Baroſcope) put 3 or 4 Drams of the 
Oil of Vitriol; hang up the Ballance in a place 
free from the hear of the Sun's immediate Beams, 
or a Fire; and put Weights in the other Scale, to 
reduce it to an Equilibrium, you will be ſurpriſed 
to find that this Liquor will, if it was good, and 
well dephlegmated, double, nay, rhaps treble 
the Weight in a Fortnight, by ng and imbi- 
bing the Moiſture of the Air: Bur ſo it will certain- 
ly do more or leſs, according to the Sealon of the 
Year, and the Temper of the Weather. You muſt 
ler this Liquor hang till you find it hath gain'd its 
m_—_ nx of Weighr, which will be in leſs 
than a Fortnights time, unleſs it be e 
and hor 7 5m. wot OY ny 

And then you may begin to make uſe of it as an 


Hygroſcope : For as the Oil of of Vitriol repondes 
rares, the Air increaſes in Moiſture ; lat as the o- 
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ther Scale, where the Weights are, preponderates, 
its Drought increaſes in the ſame Proportion. The 
Degrees of Moiſture, or Dryneſs, may be compu- 
ted either by {mall Weights put into the lighter 
Scale, or elſe by hñaving the Handle of the Scale ve- 
ry long, as allo the Tongue; lo that it ſhall with its 
Top mark the Diviſions om an Arch of Braſs, that 
may be applied for that purpoſe on the Top of the 
Handle, over the Tongue of the Ballance. 


Ihe Hygroſcope of Mr. William Mollyneux, Secre- 
tary of the Philoſophical Society at Dublin, # thus 


made: 


Faſten a Piece of Whip cord, of about 4 Foot 
long, to an Hook or Staple, in ſome convenient 
Place of the Ceiling of a Room, and at the Bot- 
tom hang a Weight of about a Pound: Let there- 
on, or into the Bottom of the Weight, be faſtened 
an Index of about a Foot long, and under it, on a 
Table, or on a Piece of Board, place a Circle, di- 
vided into whar Number of Degrees you pleaſe, 
and fit it ſo that the Center of the Index may hang 
juſt over the Center of the Circle, 

After it has hung thus 2 or 3 Days to ſtretch the 
Cord, you may begin to meaſure by ir the . 
of Moiſture or Drought in the Air: For the Cord 
will twiſt one way, and contract it (elf for Wet, 
and untwiſt it ſelf again on the contrary way for 
Dry. You will find this plain and ſimple Inſtrument 
the niceſt Hygrometer of any, for it will ſhew you 
very ſmall Alterations of the Temper of the Air, 
and is ſubject ro fewer Inconveniencies than any o- 


ther Inſtrument of this kind. 
A very good Hygroſcope may be thus eaſily made. 


Take a (ſmall Deal-Box, and to the Bottom, or 
one of the Sides of ir, faſten ſtrongly a pretty large 
Piece of Lute- ſtring or Cats- gut; and then bringing 
the other End thro' a Hole purpoſely made for it in 
the oppoſite Part or Side of the Box, and which muſt 
be ſo much bigger than the String, that the String 
may turn eaſily round in it any way: Faſten to the 
String (without) a light Index, made of a Piece of 
Cedar or Deal, Sc. and round about the Hole where 
the String comes thro', draw a Circle on the Box, 
and divide it into Degrees; ſo that the String twiſt- 
ing and untwiſting irſelf, as it will do againſt wet 
or dry Weather, may turn the Index along with it, 
and that will ſhew in the graduated Limb of the 
Circle, the Meaſure of the Airs Moiſture or Dry- 
neſs. 

have often tried this kind of Hygroſcope, and 
found it to do very well. But Dr. Hool, in his Mi- 
cegraphia, faith, Nothing will ſhew the Variations 
of Moiſture and Dryneſs in the Air like the Beard 
of a Wild Oar ; which he there (P. 147.) ſnews 
you how to fit in a proper Box or Frame, and with 
an Index, c. Burl believe the Cats- gut one, tho 
not ſo very tender as this, (and yer I have known 
one go twice round the ſame way) may retain its 
twiſting and untwiſting Property much longer. 

always found the Wind to have a peculiar ef- 
fect upon this Inſtrument. 


Another Hygroſcope of two Plain Boards. 


Plain two pieces of Deal, or (which is better) of 
Poplar Boards, of about two Foot long, and a Foot 
and a half in breadth , and let them be ſhotten or 
joynred, lo that their Edges will meet even toge- 


little away, muſt needs turn this Axle more 


ther; let thoſe be ler cloſe together like a 
Wainſcot, with their Tore and ear wg 1 
the Groove of a ſtrong Oaken-Ledge, and their f — 
outward Corners pointed into the Groove; but K 
need be no Ledges on the Sides, that the Bo wy 
may play the better. A 

Then, fince every one knows that theſe Board 
will ſhrink very much in exceeding dry Weathe 
and conſequently gape or open from each other : 
ſuppole the utmoſt Diſtance that they will ſuri k 
from each other to be a quarter of an Inch — 
or leſs, it matters not much. Take a thin piece of 
Brafs of two or three Inches long, and about a ua 
rer of an Inch broad, and mealuring at one _ f 
it a quarter of an Inch (or that diſtance you ſuppoſ 
your Boards will ſhrink) divide ir into 5 way 
Parts, and then with a ſmall File cut thoſe Divider 
into ſo many ſmall Teeth, like thoſe of a Watch. 
wheel: Then drilling 2 or 3 Holes in this piece of 
Braſs towards the other end, with lome ſmall Nai; 
faſten it on one of your Boards, ſo that the fir 
the 5 Teeth may lie juſt over the Juncture of the 
Boards, and the reſt lie over the the other Board 
Next on the end of a piece of thick Iron-wire, make 
a Pinion of 3 Teeth to anſwer the 5 Notches in the 
Braſs. plate; and by means of a Bracket, let it he 
ſo faſten'd on tnt other Board, that its Axle playing 
in the Bracket, it may fir the Teeth of irs Pinionto 
the Notches in the Braſs- plate; and then wheneyer 
the Boards ſhrink aſunder, the Braſs being drawn z 
orleſs; 
and when the Boards have ſhrunk a quarter of an 
Inch from each other, the Axle will have made one 
entire Revolution. If then you faſten a long and 
light Index on the Extremity of this Axle, and make 
a Circle round ir, divided into what number of 
parts you pleaſe, the Motion of the Point of the [4 
dex, backwards or forwards, will ſnew you the De- 
gree of Moiſture or Drought in the Air, 

You may eaſily have the Axle fo long, as that its 
Index- end ſhall come thro' a round Plate of Wood 
or Metal, which may hide all Contrivances, and 
make it appear only like a Clock or Watch. 


HYGROSCOPE STATICAL, was invented 
by that Noble Philoſopher Mr. Boyle, The beſt 
way to make it, is to take a Dram weight of fine 
Spunge, and having well cleaned ir and dryed it, 
let it be put, when the Air is of a moderate Tem- 
perarure, into one of the Scales of a very nice and 
render Ballance, (that will rurn, when ſo loaded, 
with half a quarter of a Grain) and in the other 
Scale put ſo much weight as will juſt equi-ponde- 
rate it. Then will the Spunge by its encreaſe and 
decreaſe of Weight, daily ſhew the Moiſture ot 
Dryneſs of the neighbouring Air, and meaſure it 
Quantity by Weight; whence it hath irs Name of 
the Statical Hygroſcope. 

I have often tried this Inſtrument my ſelf, and 
have found it to anſwer very nicely, and to increale 
or decreaſe in Weight very conſpicuouſly, accord- 
ing as the Air hath been Moiſt or Dry. 

If you think the raking out or putting in of ſuch 
ſmall Weights, as Grains, or their Subdiviſions, (of 
which there will be conſtant occaſion ) to be trou- 


bleſome, you may eaſily ſo fit the Arch of a Sem 


circle well diyided, as that againſt it the Tongu* 
of the Ballance ſhall play, and by the Degtece 
there cut, ſhew you the quantity of the encreal* 
or decreaſe in weight of the Airs Moiſture: But the 
former way is more exact, and will be eaſie enouꝶ 
wich a little Practice. 


The 
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| The above-mentioned Honourable Gentleman, | 


hath a little Tract about the Uſes and Advantages 


N ; 5 5 his Statical one 
& Hyproſcopes ; wherein he proves t 
0 2 Advantages = the other Kinds, 


* It will laſt good longer than moſt of them. 
2. As it is eaſily made at firſt, fo = as eaſily re- 
red or mended, if it come to any Injury. 
govt The Quantity of the Drought or Moiſture of 
the Air it meaſures, is eaſily communicable to a Cor- 
reſpondent by Letter, &c. becaule it is eſtimable 
in the known Weights of Grains and their Parts; 
whereas in moſt other Hygroſcopes tis not ſo eaſie 
for another Perſon, beſides the Obſerver, to judge 


of the Quantity of the Alteration. 


The Uſes and Advantages of theſe kind of Inſtruments, 
when well made, and carefully obſerved, be judges 


may be ſuch as theſe: 


1. To diſcover in what part of Day or Night the 
Air hath its greateſt degree of Moiſture ; and how 
ar ſuch times the Baroſcope ſtands affected; whe- 
ther near the Sea-ſide, the Ebbing and Flowing of 
the Sea make any ſenſible Alteration as to the Moi- 
ſture or Drineſs of the Air; and whether at the Fall 
and New Moons the Atmoſphere be moſt damp and 
moiſt; and whether the Menſtrual or Annual Spring- 
Tides, have any ſenſible Operation on this Inſtru- 
ment. | I 

2. To diſcover how much one Year and Seaſon | 
is drier or moiſter than another ; whether the mul- 
titude or fewnels of Solar Spots occafion (as ſome 
Aſtronomers have obſerved ) any Alteration in the 
Temperarure of the Air, as to Wer or Dry : And 
thoſe that are Aſtrologically given, may obſerve, 
whether the Alpects of the Planets, their Eclipſes, 
Conjunctions, & c. have any Influence this way on 
our Atmoſphere. 

3. To diſcover and compare the Changes of the 
Temperature of the Air made by Winds, ſtrong or 
weak; or by Froſty, Snowy, or other Weather. 

To compare the Temperature of differing 
Houſes, and differing Rooms in the ſame Houle ; 
which may be of grear uſe ro Tender and Sickly 


— 


Perſons; and to keep a Chamber, if there be occa- 


ſion, conſtantly to the ſame, or any aſſigned degree 
of Drincſs. | 


HYMEN, is a circular Folding of the inner Mem- | 
brane of the Vagina: and this being broke (in pri- 
mo Coitu) its Fibres contract in three or four places, 
and ſo form the Glandule Myrtiformes. 

HYOIDES, and by ſome Os Upſilordes, from its 
being in Figure like the Letter J, is a Bone placed 
at the Baſis of the Tongue, upon the Larynx : Ir 
hath 10 Muſcles which keep it in its place above by 
its upper Cornua; tis faſtened to the Apophyſes Scy- 
loi des of the Temple-Bone, and below to the Wings 
of the Cartilago Theorides of the Larynx. 

HYOTHYROIDES, are two Muſcles of the 
Larynx, proceeding from the Inferior Part of the 
Bone Hyoides, laterally and oppoſite to the Origina- 
tion of the Ceratogloſſus. 

This pair of Muſcles deſcends directly to the 
lower part of the Cartilago Scutiformis : Its Uſe is to 
draw the Larynx upwards in an Acute Tone of the 
Voice; the Canal of the Aſpera Arteria being alſo 
ſtreightned by it. 

HYPTFITHRON, is an open Gallery or Build- 
ing, che inſide whereof is uncover d, and expoſed to 
the Weather. The Ancients gave this Name to all 


Iympius at Athens, having 10 Columns in Front, as 
alſo two Rows in its exterior Sides, and one in the 
Interior, 

HYPALLAGE, or Immutation, a Grammatical 
Figure, when of different Expreſſions , which give 
the ſame Idea, we make choice of that which is leaſt 
uſed ; or when there is a mutual permutation or 
change of Caſes : As in this Inſtance, Dare Claſſibus 
Auſtros, inſtead of Dara Claſſes Auſtris. 

HYPERBATON, a Grammatical Figure, where 
there is too bold and frequent a Tranſpoſition of 
Words. 

HYPERBOLA, in Geometry, is a Section of a 
Cone made by a Plane, fo that the Axis of the Se- 
Ction inclines to the oppoſite Leg of the Cone, which 
in the Parabola is parallel tof it, and in the Ellipſis 
interfects it. The Axis of the Hyperbolical Section 
will meet alſo with the oppoſite ſide of the Cone, 
when produced above the . 

Thus, in the annexed Figure, the Curve GE HF 
is an Hyperbola, 


* . 
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Where the Line E D, being the Continuation of 
the Axis till it meet with the oppoſite Cone, or op- 
poſite fide of the former Cone C.; produced, is called 
by the Name of the Latus Tranſverſum ; and the 
middle Point of that Line E D, is called the Center 
of the Section, or rather of the oppoſite Sections. | 


PROP. I. 


In an Hyperbola G E H F, the Square of the Ordinate 
IX. # equal both to the Rectangle L I, made under 
the Parameter L E, and the Abſciſſa E 1 and 
alſo the Rectangle L S, made under the Abſciſſa 
EI (or L K) and another Line & R, which & a 
fourth Proportional to D E the Latus Tranſver- 


ſum, E L the Parameter (or Latus R 
E I the Abſciſſa. — 


Let the ſide of the Cone 4 B. in which - 
Ction is, be called a ; and thro' B the 3 2 
Cone, draw B M parallel to the Axis of the Secti- 


Temples which had no Roof; as that of Jupiter O- on, and which call 6 


Ler the intercepred part of 


the 


N 1 
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the Diameter of the Baſe 4 M be called e. Let 
E I = eb, Then by comparing the fimilar Trian- 
gles ABM and EIN, IN, in this way of Nota- 
tion, will be =ec. And if you pur MC = d, 
and the Tranſverſe Diameter DE =06; then 
wil DI g 0b -|-eb. And by reaſon of the ſi- 
milarity of the Triangles B MC, DEP, and DIO, 
you will find that E P muſt be expreſſed by o d, 
and IO by o4-+ ed, and conſequently, QO e d. 
(The General Reaſon of all which way of Notation, 
and the way of working to obtain it, you will ſee in the 
Paravola,) 

This done, tis plain that X I Square muſt be = 
to the Rectangle NIO ; that is, in this Notati- 
on =oecd + eecd, as you will find by Multi: 

lication. Wherefore, if oecd -Heecd, the 
quare of I K, be divided by the Abſciſſa ET = eb, 
the Quotient muſt be ſuch a Line, which together 
with ET, can make a Rectangle equal to the 
Square of IK: Wherefore the Rectangle ES 
IX Square; which in this Notation will be 


oecd + eecd ocd+ecd 
"IJ or contractedly , of l. 


This done, proceed (as directed in Cor, 1. Prop. 1. 


of the Parabola, to find the Latus Rectum) by ſay- | 


ing, ASb:c::od: HER in Words, As the Paral- 
lel to the Section: is to the part of the Diameter of 
the Baſe intercepted:: So is the Latus Primarium : 
to a fourth Proportional; tis plain, the fourth Term 
will be one part of the Line IS, or in this Nota- 
d | . 
tion — * = Latus Rectum RI (or L E.) And the 
ce d 
other will be found thus: As b: e:: e d: + 


Or, according to Apollonius's way of Expreſſion in 
cd ecd 

this Propoſition : As o be yo: :eb: ; for 

that will be found to be the fourth Proportional as 

before: Which is now found our according to the 

Terms of the Propoſition, between the Latus Tranſ- 


oc d 
verſum o b, and the Latus Rectum 3 and the 


Abſciſſa e b. | 

Wherefore oecd + eecd, the Square of the 
Ordinate I X, is manifeſtly equal to the Rectangle 
under the Latus Rdtum and the Abſciſa; and alſo 
to another under the Abſciſſa, and the fourth Propor- 


tional, Q. E, D. 


COROLLAKYT 3 
Hence the Reaſon of rhe Name Hyperbola, which 


Apollonius gave to this Section, is apparent, viz. Be- 
cauſe the Square of the Ordinate exceed: the Rect- 
angle under the Parameter and Abſciſſa. 


COROLLARY I. 


If you multiply the Latus Rectum * ( which 


is noted here as inthe Parabol-) both above and be- 


low the Line by b, the Pe 66 the Section , 
there will ariſe this Quantity . 


Which being reſolved into Proportionals thus: 


bocd 


Asbb:cd::bo:- 350 gives exactly Apol- 


lonius's Canon for finding the Latus Rectum, (in 
Prop, 10. Lib. 1.) viz. 


As the Square of the Side of the Cone 


the Section is made: Is to the Rectangle derlich 
the Segments of the Baſe made by a Parallel Wen 
Section, and drawn thro' the Vertex of the o the 
:: Sois the Latus Tr anſverſum : to the Latys Nec, 


COROLLARY 1. 


The Latus Rectum may alſo here, as well a8; 
the Parabola, be Geometrically found. Mk 


If you find firſt H E a thi: d Propottional to E1 
the Abſciſſa, and to XI (or E F) the Ordinate: 
(See Praxi 2. in the Parabola.) After which find a 
fourth Proportional E L to DI, the Sum of the la 
tus Tranſverſum and Abſciſſa, to H F, ard to bt 
the Latus Tranſverſum. For ſuppoſing I $ = # Fla 


it might eaſily have been made, by drawing it a lit. 


tle enger) at the end of which place S, and draw 
DS; as alſo L E parallel to H F: Then ſlall LE 
be the true Latus Rectum: For as DI: 15 ( or 
HF;):i Ok: k 


COROLLARY IV. 


From which tis plain, that having the La Re: 
Aum and Tranſverſum, the Ordinates in any Hyper 
bola may be drawn, and conſequent!y the Curye 
eaſily deſcribed, 

For taking any part of the Axis (as EI) for the 
Abiciſſa, and making as DE:to EL:: $0DI: 
to a fourth Proportional IS; and then finding a 
mean Proportional between IS and the Abſciſſa 
EI (ſuppole IK,) that Line I X rightly applied, 
ſhall be the Ordinate ſought, thro whoſe Point K, 
the Hyperbola will paſs. | 


PROP. II. 


In the Hyperbola the Squares of the Ordinates K I and 
G F, are as the Rectangles DIE and D FE, wn 
der the Lines lying beween the Ordinates and the 
Vertices, or Extreams of the Latus Tranſverſum, 
and their reſpectide Abſciſſæ. See Fig. Prop 1. 


Let the Axis of the Section E F be called 56, 4 
before E I was called e b : Then, by conſidering 
Prop. 1. tis plain, that the Square of G F will be 
—=ozcd+#icd; and the Rectangle DFE, 
will (by multiplying DF = Ai b, by FE= 
i) be found to beo;zbb +55 bb. | 

Again, the Square of XI: will be to the Squa'* 
of GF: : as oecd geeed; (by Prop. 1. equalſio 
it) : is to 0scd-|-ii d (now proved r 10 Ut 


Square G F.) That is, taking away cd, which is | 


common, as oe Te e, is too ＋ 55, But in ſuc 
very Proportion are the Rectangles O T E wr 
DFE: For DIE =eobb+eeb! 1 


. = 
8 , . - . 
. "4 * 
- _— 
1 - . . < 4 IS r 2 8 
_ * 8 8 hs, of "FP" bo wh, 2 4 — 3 F 1 0 «ft a 1 _— F _— h 2 * * r 2 nd - = £38 , 
5 ** a , * 4 31.3 ” N _ 4 is * 3 K N * 
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Fu 8 ** V * © 
o 496 AS + £ IE EE - 
_ * E 


i | HYP £ H YP 


oy = 071 Wherefore find a mean Proportional berween + 
E = ob, _— 3 Tile a7 55 of DE=MO, and L M, which let be MN (in 

p bb Tee: „ l this Figure) 

p 4 9 1 ii; wherefore theſe ReQangles | 

22 Squares of the Ordinates. QE. P. 


1 COROLLARY I. 
It the Latw Redum L. II be applied fo, as chat 


oc 


N be the Focus, then will LN = >,» and 1ts 


—— 


And then make MC CE of the Hyperbola - 
4D for then ſhall the Hypothenuſe N C, be the Diſtance 
F from the Center C to the Focus N required. 


COROLLARY I.. 


Since the Rectangle DN E A- Square CE — 
Square CN, therefore the Square CN — Square 
C E = Rectangle DN E: Put therefore, for Bre- 
vities ſake, m CN, and then will the Rectangle 


ö bb 
| | | DNE=mm — - 7 in this Notation, of which 
| | ; Square — l : But (by this Propoſition) As more below, 


the Square KI: Square LN :: So is the ReCtan- 


gle DIE : Rectangle DNE; that is, As e o c d . 


Seecd: oocedd ::0ebb + eebb: To In the Hyperbola (See Fig. of Prop. t.) the Latus 


FE > Rectum: Is to the Larus Tranſverſum : : As the 
oocd a : Square of any Ordinate IK: Is to the Rectangle 
5 which will be found to be the fourth Term DIE, contained under the Lines intercepted ; 
by this way of Notation. Alſo this Rectangle] eween it and the Vertexes of the Latus Trantrer. 
DNE, (being made out of the whole Line DE, tum and the Abſciſſæ. 
with the part added E N, — by that pan 

dded E N) together with the Square of C E, the o e d 
Half of DE = + of 00bb, 1.e. of ob Square) is | For here (as above) S Lats Rectum, 0b 


o Oo d OO * | 
n LM half | = Latus Tranſverſum, and oecd +eecd, will 
E e _ aur be = KI Square; and the Rectangle DI E is = 
Line with the part added: Wherefore C N is the eobb +ee bb; wherefore place thoſe Terms ac- 


5 | Diſtance from the Focus = : 00c - 00 4 hs to the Condition of the Propoſition, As 
| 4 oc 
1 of whick the former part — 55 is the fourth part | "JL * ob :: 0ecd + vecd bee bb. 


\ 5 2 — , 1 — "at? 5 
eee eee 


* S N * 


equal to 


| WET d 

„of the Rectangle under the Latus Rectum 225 And trying by multiplication of the Extreams and 
, . . b Means, you will find the ſame Quantity eoo cb d 

and Tranſverſum (o,) or, as Apollonius calls * 7 ee bo c d ariſe from both, and therefore the 

ſourth part of the Figure; and the other part Terms are truly proportional. Q. E. D. 


; 1 

is of the Square of the Lats Tranſverſum : So COROLLARY I. 

> that from hence we wr now $ Canon ro deter- 

mine the Focus of any Hyperbola ; thus, In the Hyperbola (See Fig. 1, of Cor. 1. ot Pi 

& Add the fourth part of the Figure (or of the | * x K * 7 
f nap under the Latus Rectum and Tranſverſum) | if A C Square, or its equal FE Square (= —— |, 

do the Square of half the Lars Tranſverſum ; and 1 1 

extract the Square Root of the Sum, that Root whchist.of DE mulighed inco LAM) be taken 


45 . . 

> ſhall be the Diſtance of the Focus from the Center | *”* of C F Square, or its equal C N Square (i. e. 
ng WB oocd +—o0bb 
be * — CN. And it from C N you take half the La- | our of by Cor. 1 Prop. 2.) there 
E, eus Tranſverſum CE, the Remainder EN is the 3 . ; g 


Diſtance of the Focus from the Vertex. 


: 0 0 6 5 
: : o0bb will remain -—— » Whoſe Square Roor is Fy = 
Which Rule is very eaſy in Practice, for —— | C D = half the Lan Tranſverſum D E. 


: 110 EE. „%% ©... Wherefore here, it the Axes be gi he Foci 
fro : | F) 4 | „it rhe Axes be given, the Foci 
N is nothing but the Square of C E, and ++. is on- | are — rk For draw thro' the Vertex E, EF r- 
| ig prof DE multiplied into L I bendicular to E D, and equal ro CA, and with 
4 : of DE multiplied nr AG the Diſtance C E, ſetting one Foot of che Compaſ- 
nd : | | | ſes in C, croſs the Axis at N and N; ſo ſhall theſe 
ule ; | on Points be the Foci required, 


2 


D d d C ORO 


— - - - — — 
. . rr _ 


won wa} 4. CS F_-4, 


. 


H YP 


COROLLARY II. 
Since (by Cor. 1. Prop. 2.) the Rectangle D NE 


0 c Ad e 
= ; Which Quantity 
Cor. 1. of this Propoſition) proved equal to AC 
Square; tis plain the Rectangle DNE AC 
Square, or to a fourth Part of the Figure, as Apolloni- 
11 Calls it. 


COROLLARY III. 


Hence tis plain, That the Square of CE, half 
the Tranſverſe Diameter : Is to the Square of 4 C 
or E E, half the Second Diameter, as tis called :: 
As the Latus Tranſderſum : To the Latm Rectum. 

bb d 
oon 2 2 % 6 2% 4 :: obb 
4 4 
0c 
FES-2? ob: Eg 


, is alſo (by 


COROLLARY IV. 


Again, Since CE Square: AC Square :: ob 
: i : (by Cor. 3.) that is, As the Rectangle DIE: 
IK Square (by this Propofition) : : The Square of 
half the Tranſverſe Diameter: Is to the Square of 
half the Second Diameter; (or, by Cor. 2.) to the 
Rectangle E NE = AC Square) :: As the Rect- 
angle DIE : To the Square of the Ordinate IX. 


COROLLARY. V. 


Hence the Square of the Ordinate KI (Prop. 3.) 
which hitherto in the Hyperbola hath been deno- 


red by oec d + eecd, (lee Prop. 1.) may receive 
a new and uſeful Notation, thus: Since C E — - 


; oobb 
its Square will be 4 ſay therefore, As C E 


Square: To the Rectangle D N E:: Rectangle 
D IE: To a fourth Term, which will be the Square 
of the Ordinate IX; and in this Notation it will 


ſtand rhus ; 
ALL 


bb | 
4 * — 80 % % 5 
To . K „ —ocbb—eebb; ſo 


that the Square IX is equal to —.— _ 


13ꝙ o eb —eebb, The Uſe of which 


00 
will follow in the next Propoſition. 


P RAE. ;1V. 


In the Hyperbola, the Difference between the Right 
Lines KN and Ku, drawn from the ſame Point 
in the Curve to both the Foct, n always equal to the 
Tranſverſe Diameter or Axus DE. 


From the Point K in the Curve, let the Ordinate 
K 1 be applied; then will E I be the Abſciſſa, and 
noted eb, Let C Nor Cn, the Diſtance from rhe 
Focus to the Center, be called m, as in Cor. 2. of 


Prop. 2. then will IN=CI-|+ CN S2 


gebn; and In =CI—Cn=10b+eb 


— 5}, 


Square each , and I N Square =400bþ,. 


oebb+eebb+obm zeln - 
In Square =400bb+oebb-eebgo 


—2ebm+ mm. 


To each of which Squares add the Square gl 
the Ordinate IX, which in this Notation wil be 


E Nm 
found to be wee 


0 82 00 
(ſee Cor, 3. of Prop. 3.) and there will ariſe the 
Square of the Hypothenuſes KN to «4; 
4emm 


+ obm + 2ebm = mm + __— 


4eemm 


—— ðV; ——_— 


00 


oe —eebh 


„ and of R= 200 561 — 13 


F. _ 


0 
Out of which Quantities extract the Square 
_ as may*rahly be done, and there will be 
ound, 


4eemm 


⁊ em 


KN=' ob + mm ILY 
And 

Ka S200 — n — . 

Whoſe Sum is juſt o . L. E. D. 


N. B. Tho' the laſt, Ky g ob- mn zen, 
be an impoſſible Equation, yet tis no matter here, 
becauſe all the Parts, but 1 are loſt in the 
Addition. 


PROBLEM I. 


To deſcribe an Hyperbola, having the Tranſverſe Dis. 
merer D E, and the Foci N and n given 


From N, at any convenient Diſtance, as Nt, 
ſtrike an Arch, andi keeping the Compaſſes at th 
Diſtance with one Foot in E, mark the Point & in 
the Axis continued ; then with the Length © D, 
and one Foot in , croſs the former Arch F, 10 0% 
you finda Point which is in the Hyperbola ; and b 


further on, and ſo many as you pleaſe, The Rea” 


ſon of which js evident from this PropoGton.. 0? 


this Method repeated, you may find another Point / 


; 
b: 
* 
520 

2 

4 


+ Po 
will C F Square : Be to FG Square (for G F Square 
PROF . and FQ Square, would then be the ſame thing 3) 

that is, Rectangle DFE would be = tro CF 
Let the Second Axis or Conjugate Diameter of che | Square, which is urterly impoſſible, as is plain from 

Hyperbola B A be brought down and placed at the | 6. 2. 2 Eucl. | 

Vertex parallel to the Ordinates, as OP; then if } Wherefore theſe Lines are true AM mptotes, as 

from the Center C, you draw thro' the Points O] Apollonius named them from this Impolſibility of 

4 P two Righe Lines running en infinitely : | Co: incidence with the Curve of the Hyperbola; 
4nd after this draw a Parallel to thy Diameter when placed in this Poſition, Vid. Apoll. Prop. 1. 


2 5 \ I ſay, Lib, 2. 
within che Hyperbola, NR. 1/ HYPERBOLE, (in Rhetorick) is a Figure which 


. repreſents things greater, leſſer, better, &c. than 
e — they * and is uſed in Diſcourſe, when 
t That the Parts of the produced Ordinates G Q | our ordinary Terms are roo weak or too ſtrong, 
Fry © R, intercepted between the Curve and the A- ard carry no proportion with our Idea; and leaſt 
Imptotes, will always be equal. | we ſhould ſpeak too little, we fly our, and ſay too 
” much, or the contrary : As to expreſs the Swiftneſs 
For the Triangles C EP and C FR being ſimi- of a Horſe, one ſhould ſay, he was ſwifter; than the 
jar, asalſo CEO and C F, it muſt be, As CE :| Wind; if the Slowneſs of a Perſon, that he moves 
E O (or EP) :: CF: FQ or FR: But OE and ¶ lower than a Snail, i 
E P are equal; wherefore Q F and F R muſt be] HYPEBOLICK-SPACE, is the Area or Space 
equal; from which taking the equal Ordinares, | contained between the Curve of an Hyperbola and 
the Remainders HR and DG muſt be equal. | the whole Ordinate. 
S 4&3 Any Hyperbolick Space G EH G: Is to any other 
7 Hyperbolick Figure of the ſame He ght g Eg, 
II. The Refanple under Q and GR (or RH (whoſe Lats Redtum and Tranſverſum, as 1 the 


þ nd Bf will ever be equal to the Square of E © | Circle, are equal, and alſo both equal to D E, che 
—Y F : F Latus Tranſverſum of the former Space) :: As the 


—= 00cd ; 
5 ( Ru ) or to 4 fourth Part of the Figure. Conjugate Axe AB : ls to the Latus Tranſverſum 
4 DE. | 


* 1 4 — * 


— 


r 


a 


i 


4 For the Triangles CEO and C F Q being ſi- 
* milar, CE: EO::CF: FQ:: or as the 
* Square CE: Square EO. That is, (by Cor. 3. = 
Prop, 3.) as the Latus Tranſverſum, to the Latus 
e Rectum. That is, by the ſame Propoſition, as the 
e | Rectangle D FE, is to FG Square. And CE Square A— 
0 Ek O Square :: C F Square: FQ Square. But if . 
from C F Square, you take away the Rectangle a7 
DFE, there will remain C E Square (by 6. e. * 
2. Euclid.) And if from the Square of FQ you — 
take the Square a FG, there will remain the Rect- 
angle QGR, (by 5.e. 2 Eucl.) and as will preſent- | ; | 
ly — if you try it Algebraically, after = man- | , For the Square of g F (the Ordinate) is = to 
ner of the Demonſtrations in that Book. Where. the Rectangle D FE (by the Hyperbola: ) Where- 
fore theſe two Remainders muſt be to each other, fore the Rectangle D F E (= Square FG): Is to 
; as their Wholes, i. e. as the Square of C E, to the the Square FG :: As Latus Tranſverſum Js to Latus 
Square of FQ :: or as C E Square : EO Square ; Rectum of the Hyperbola GE HG; i. e. as the 
Ie | and then it will ſtand thus: Square DE: Square AB. Wherefore the Roots 
of — — will be alſo proportional, and 
. 7. : coniequently Fg: FG :: DE: 4B; the for- 
CEO:EODO:: CED : Rectangle QR mer two Terms of which being each an Individble | 
of the two Hyperbolick-Spaces, it will follow, that the 
whole Spaces are inthe ſame Proportion, 


* 
c 


G F H h 


1: Or Inverſely : As, 
EOO:CED :: Rectangle QR: CEQ, 


Thar is, the Square of EO, and the Rectangle 
QR. have the ſame Proportion to the ſame 


thing, and conſequently are equal one to another. . 
And this will be the Colo ana where, let the Hence, if you find the Quadrature of any Hy- 


| perbola, whoſe Parameter and Latus T 
13 * never ſo far. And fince the fur-¶ are equal, you may ſquare any other K 
80 from che Vertex of the Angle C, the] In Philoſoph. Tranſact. N sf 4 
2 muſt the Lines G R, gr, of neceſſity grou, | ture of che Hyperbola by 6-4 x08 5 a Qua 20 
nce * Rectangle between GR and QG is al- tional Numbers. eries ot Ra- 
=. x lame, 57, = OE Square, the ſhorter| In Numb. 53. there is a Method communicated 
mu Q, 2 5, continually grow, and conle- are 


quently decreaſe infinitely, as the others increaſe Rt 338 W 


infinitely; i. e. The a! 
* * ha Curve will infinitely approach ro | HYPERBOLICUM Acutum, isa Solid made by 


* _ . , | the Revolution of the infimte Area of th 
— . fas Por if rhe Pe OS: 0x wore wil | contained between the Curve and the 33 
, &c. ſhould ever come to be co. incidgt 14 uin in the Apollon i an 3 turning round that A- 
, As the Rectangle DFE : FG Soua'e .: So ſymptote; this pro uces a Solid or Body infinitely 
9 7 5 long, and yet as Torricellius plainly demonſtrates, 


Wherefore ge hg: GEH G:: DE: 4B. 
Or GEH G: gebg : AB: DE. 
Q. E. O. 
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"HYP. 


(who gave it this Name) it is equal to a Finite, So 
lid, or Body. 

HYPERCATALEPTICK Verſe : See Depaſi- 
ion 

HYPERCATHARSIS, is a Purge that works. 
too much. 

HYPERCRISIS, is a Critical Excretion above 
meaſure, 

HYPERDISYLLABLE, is a Word of more 
Syllables than two. 

HYPEROON, are the two Holes in the upper 
Part of the Offa Palati, which receive the Pitui- 
tous Humours from the Mamillary Proceſſes, and 
after they are ſeparated, diſcharge them at the 
Mouth. Thro' thoſe a Branch of the fifth Pair of 
Nerves pafles ro the Palate, Uvula, and Gums, 


HYPEREPHIDROSIS, is too much Swearing, | 


HYPERSARCOSIS, is an Excreſcence of Fleſh 
in any part. 

HYPERTHYRON, in Architecture, is a large 
Table, uſually placed over Gates or Doors of the 
Dorick Order, above the Chambranle, in Form of 
a Frize. 

HYPHEN, is an Accent in Grammar, that im- 
plies two Words are to be joyn d, as Male-Sans, 

HYPNOTICKS, are thoſe things, which by ei- 
ther fixing the Spirits, or by ſtraitning and ſhutting 
up the Pores, cauſe Sleep. Blanchard. 

HYPOBIBASMUS : See Equation, N. 4. 

HYPOBOLE, is a Figure in Rhetorick, whereby 
we anſwer what we prevented to be objected againſt 
by an Adverſary. 

HYPOCHONDRIACA 4#e@:0 : See Hypochon- 
driachus Afectus. 

HYPOCHONDRIACUS Aﬀetus, is (laith 
Blanchard) a kind of Convulſive Paiſion or Affecti- 
on, ariſing from the flatulent and pungent Humours 
in the Spleen or Sweer-bread, which afflicts the 
Nervous and Membranous Parts. 

Or, as others ſay, it proceeds from Windy Hu- 
mours bred in the Hypochondres, whence a black 
Flegm ariſeth that infects the Animal Spirits, and 
they the Mind, and is what they call Hypochondriach 
Melancholy. a 

HYPOCHONURIUM, or Subcartilagineum, is 
the upper Part or Region of the Abdomen, under 
the Cartilages of the Cheſt or ſhort Ribs: In the 
Right Hy pochondrium lies the Liver, and a part of 
the Stomach; inthe Left the Spleen, and a greater 
part of the Stomach. 

HYPOCHYMA, is a depraved Sight, whereby 
Gnats, Cobwebs, little Clouds, or ſuch- like, ſeem 
to ſwim before the Eyes, The Cauſe of it ſeems to 
conſiſt in turbid Humours, or ſometimes in the Op- 
tick Nerves, whoſe little Pores are obſtructed by 
rhe Matter thar 1s thruſt into them. Blanchard, 

HYPOCHYSIS, the ſame with Hypochyma. 

HYPOCRATIS Manica, Hypocrates his Sleeve : 
See Manica Hypocratrs 

HYPOGASTRICK-ARTERY, is by ſome (aid 
to be a Branch of the internal J1/zaca, and difſtri- 
butes it ſelf among the parts of the Hypogaſtrium, 
to the Bladder, Rectum (in Females to the outer and 
inner Side of the Matrix and Vagina) Veſicule Se- 
mi nales, Proſtate Penn, and to the Os Sacrum, and 
all Parts continued in the Pele: Then it gives two 
conſiderable Branches, which go out of the lower 
Belly; the Firſt paſſes under the Pyriformi, and goes 
to the Glutæi; the Second goes to the Obturatores 
and the Gluteus Major. 

HYPOGASTRIUM, is the lowermoſt Region 
of the Abdomen, reaching from three Inches below 


| the Heavens, and the Motion of the Stars : 


|  HYPOGLOSSIS, or Renula, is an Inflamm c 
or CNY under fo. Tongue : Alo a Me" 
cine that takes away the Aſperity of ; 
Blanchard, d FR fn Larp 

HYPOMOCHLION, or Prop, in Mechanick« 
fignifies the Roller, which is uſually ſer under the 
Leaver, or under Stones or pieces of Timber * 
the end that they may be more eaſily lifted ut 
removed. ON 

HYPOPHTYHALMIA, is a pain in the Eye un. 
_—— 356558 Nene, 

E, are deep, gaping, and 

Ulcers. Blanchard. a aſtuloy 

HYPOPHYLLOSPERMOUS-PLANTS are 
ſuch as bear their Seeds on the Backſides of their 
Leaves, as the Capillaries : See that Word. 
HYPOPHYSIS, the ſame with Hypochyma, - 
HYPOPYON, is a gathering of Matter undet 
the Horney Tunick of the Eye, which ſometimg 
covers the whole Pupil, hindering the Sight, and 
ſometimes encompaſſes the Circle of the I/, like 
the paring of a Nail; whence tis called Oy, 91 
Ungus. 
YPOSARCA, the ſame with Anaſarcs, 
HYPOSARCIDIUM, the fame as Angſarcy, 
HYPOSILOIDES : See Woides. 
HYPOSPATHYSMUS, is an Incifion in the 
Forehead, made by three Cuts or Diviſions, aud 
where the Spatula is thruſt in under the Ski, 
Blanchard. 

HYPOSPHAGMA, is a Blood-ſhot from 4 
Stroke upon the Eye. | 

HYPOSTASIS Urine, is that thick Subſtance 
which generally ſubſides at the Bottom of the U. 
rine. | 

HYPOSTASTICAL Principles; Paracelſu, and 
his Followers, called the three Chymical ones, Salt, 
Sulphur, and Mercury, ſo. 
{YPOTENAR, is aMuſcle which helps to draw 
the Little- finger from the reſt. 

HYPOTHENAR, is the Space from the Fore 
to the Lirtle-finger. Blanchard. 

HYPrOTHENUSE, in a Kighrt-angled Triangle, 
is that Side which ſubtends the Right-angle, and 
conſequently the longeſt, The Square of this Line 
in a Righr-angled and Right- lined Triangle, is al- 
ways equal to the Sum of the Squares of the other 
two Sides, Prop. 47. e. 1. Euclid: See the Demon- 
ſtration under Triangle. 
HYPOTHESIS, the ſame with Suppoſition: 
When for the Solution of any Phenomena in Natu- 
ral Philoſophy, Aſtronomy, &c ſome Principles are 
ſuppoſed as granted, that from thence an intelligible 
and plauſible Account ef the Cauſes, the Effects of 
the propoſed Phenomena may be given, the laying 
dou n or ſuppoſing ſuch Principles io be granted, 's 
called an Hypotheſis ; and the thing ſaid to be aC- 
countable eaſily according to that Hypotheſis, if it 
give a clear and eaſy Solution of the Phænomena. 
Wherefore an Hypetheſis M a Suppoſition of that 
which ij not, for that which may be; and it matters 
not whether what is ſuppoſed be true or vos, 
* it muſt be poſſible, and ſhould always be pro- 
able, | 
An Hypotheſis, in ſome Senſe, falls in with a SY- 
ſtem : But this Word is uſually taken in relp c 
the Univerſe, and in Relation to the Diſpofirions © 


ela 
borately contrived Hypotheſis about which, is called 
a Syſtem ; as the Prolemaick,, Copernican, or De 
nian Syſtem, REP 


HYPOTRACHELION, in Architecture, of 


the Navel, to the Abdomen, Os Pubs, and Groins, 


Top or Neck of a Pillar, or the moſt lender Pa I; 
it which toucheth rhe Capital, 
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HS 


i ſome for that part of the Tuſcan 
al OTE Capitals which lies between the Echi- 
um and the Aſtraga! ; and is otherwiſe called rhe 
Collar, Gorge, or Frixe of the Chapiter. 

HYPOTYPOSIS, is a lively and exact Deſcrip- 
tion of any Object made in Fancy. 

HYPOZOMA, is a Membrane that parts two 
Cavities, as the Medi ſtinum in the Thorax. Blan- 


hard. 

; HYPSILOGLOSSUS: See B -frogloſſus. 
HYSTERALGIA, is a pain in the Womb, pro- 

ceeding from an Inflammation, or otherwiſe, Blan- 


Pe YSTERICA, are Medicines againſt the Dil- 

the Womb. : 
eaſes VET ERICA-PASSIO, Firs of the Mother, 1s 
(according to ſome) a Convulſion of the Nerves of 
the Par Vagum, and Intercoſtal in the Abdomen, pro- 
ceeding from a pricking Irritation or Exploſion of 
the Spirits: This Diſtemper does not always, nor 
indeed uſually, —_— upon the Womb, as is com- 
monly thought: "Tis ſeen ſometimes in Men, be- 
cauſe the Spleen, Pancreas, and other adjacent 
Bowels, are often the Cauſe of it. Blanchard. 

Dr. Purcell, ih his Book of Vapours, attemprs to 
prove, and with probability, That the Cauſe of Hy- 
ſterick Fits is neither the ſix Non- natural Things, nor 
the ſolid parts of the Body, nor the Blood, nor a- 
ny of the Recrements, nor the Womb, nor Vapours 


thence ariſing, nor the irregular diſorderly Motion 


of the Animal Spirits; nor is it in the Chyle, or in 
the Ferment of the Stomach or Guts, Sc. But he 
ſuppoſes the true Cauſe to be Crudities and Indige- 
ſtions in the Aliments, which, by little and little, 
gather together in the Wrinkles and Folds of the 
Stomach and Guts; where they (as he ſuppoſes) 
lie for ſome time without much ſenſible Motion or 
Fermentation within themſelves, till at laſt, by the 
Hear of the Circumjacent Parts, their groſſer Salts 
are divided and put into Motion; which Fermenta- 
tion is augmented by the various Juices which flow 
into the Guts from the many Glands which are pla- 
ced in the Lower Belly; and by this means they 
are ſo diſſolved and liquified, as to enter in by the 
Venæ Lactæ into the Blood, where they produce 
thoſe Accidents which cauſe the Symptoms of this 
various Diſeaſe, 

HYSTEROMOTOCIA, or Sedio Cæſarea, is a 
curting the Child our of the Womb ; which is done 
thus: You make a Semi- lunar Section under the 
Navel along the Linea Alba, the Cavity whereof 
looks towards the ſaid Line; then according to the 
leading of the Fibres, the Ferus being extracted 
after the Section, the Wound in the Womb con- 
tracts of ir ſelf, ſo that the Blood ſcarce flows more 
plentifully than in a Natural Birth; bur if the Mo- 
ther be Dead, chooſe the moſt convenient place you 
can. Blanchard. 

HYSTEROT OMA, is an Anatomical Diſſecti- 
on of the Womb. | 


* 


ICE 


ACOP'S-STAFF, a Mathematical Inſtrument 
J for taking Heights and Diſtances; the ſame 

with Creta; which ſee. 

TAM.BUS, is a Foot of a Latin Verſe, conſiſting 
of two Syllables, when the firſt is ſnort, and th o- 
ther long, as Tenax. 

ANI TOR, the ſame with Pylorus. 

JAUND CE: See Icderus. 

CE: In The Works of the Le rned for u), 1701. 
there is an Abridgment of a French Book, called 
Nouvelle Con ecture pour expliquer la Nature de la | 
Glace; in which the Nameleſs Author modeſtly 
propoſes the following Conjectures about Freezing 
and Ice, 

Water Freezes only becauſe irs Parts loſe their 
Natural Motion, and cleave cloſe ro one another ; 
bur we muſt obſerve, 

1, Thar the Water, whilſt it Freezes, ſeems to 
dilare ir ſelf, and that it becomes more light; 
whereas it ſhould ſeem that ir ought to become 
more weighty. 

2. That Frozen Water is not quite ſo tranſpa- 


rent, and that the Bodies tranſpire not ſo freely 
through it as formerly; tho one would think the 
contrary ſhould happen, if it be true, that the Wa- 
ter dilates it ſelf as it Freezes. Theſe are the 
ſeeming Contrarieties which are found in the Ef. 
fects and Properties of Ice, that make the Nature 
of ir obſcure and difficult to be explained. 

Tis the common Opinion of Philoſophers, That 
Ice is made by certain Spirits of Nitre, which in 
the Winter mix with the parts of the Water, and 
being of themſelves improper for Motion, becauſe 
of their Figure and Inflexibility, enfeeble and de- 
itroy gradually that of the parts ro which they 


Ire joined, This Opinion is ſupported by ſome 


ICE 


Experiments, which prove, at leaſt, that on certain 
Occaſions the Spirits of Salt and. Nitre contribute to 
form the Ice. 

Our Author has no Deſign to controvert thoſe 
Experiments: He ſays only, That tis not certain 
thar the Spirits of Nitre do always enter into the 
Compoſition of Ice; And that though they enter'd 
the ſame conſtantly, that alone would not be ſuffi- 
cient to explain all the Effects. | 

For Inſtance ; We cannot conceive how the Spi- 
rirs of Nitre, which enter the Pores of the Warer, 
and fix the parts of ir, can oblige the Water to di- 
late it ſelf, and make it more light; whereas Natu- 
rally they ought to augment the Weight of it. This 
Difficulty, and ſome others that might be inſiſted 
upon, ſhew the Neceſſity of a new Syſtem to ex- 
plain the Nature of Ice: Therefore our Author 
gives this that follows, which he conceives explains 
all things with more eaſe, and in a more ſimple man- 
ner, than the ordinary Syſtem. 

He alledges, Thar Water Freezes in the Winter, 
becauſe its parts being more cloſely joined together, 
they mutually embarraſs one another, and loſe all 
the Motion they had; and he ſuppoſes the Air to 
be the ſole, or ar leaſt the orincipal Cauſe, why the 
parts of the Water join ſo cloſely together. He ex- 
plains it thus: 

There is an infinite Number of ſmall parts of 
groſs Air mixt among the parts of the Water, as 
every Man may plainly perceive; for if we put in- 
to a Pneumatick Machine an open Veſſel full of 
Water, in that ſame proportion as you ump che 
Air out of the Machine, you will ſee the Water 


0 up, and fend forth a great Quantity of groſs 
| Air. 


Fhoſe 
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Thoſe parts of grols Air being ditperſed among 
thoſe of the Water, they have each of them rhe 
Vercue of a Spring; which is now ſo well proved 
in Natural Philoſophy, chat no Man will call it it. 
queſtion, 

If then it can be ſhewed, That the {mall Springs 
of groſs Air, mixed with the Water, have more 
Force in the Winter, and that then they unbend 
themſelves a little; it would eaſily be conceiyd, 
that on one Side thoſe Springs unbending themſelves 
in that manner, and on the other the external Air 
continuing to preis the Surface of the Water, the 
parts of the Water ſnut up betwixt thoſe 1mall 
Springs which repulſe them on all Sides, muſt needs 
be locked up one againſt another, loſe rheir Moi- 
ſture, and form a hard Body, that is to ſay, Ice. 
All the Difficulty lies in this, How ro know whether 
in reality the Springs of the Air, which are diſperſed 
in the Water, unbend a little in the Winter; which 
tis eaſy to prove they do. 

The . Air, which we cannot perceive in the 
Water whilſt it is liquid, is eaſily ſeen when tis 
Frozen; We ſee then very often a great quantity 
of Bubbles of Air very ſenſibly; and when they 
are too ſmall to be oblerved every one apart, we 
may ſee them confuſedly and in groſs; for frozen 
Water is always a little whiter than twas before; 
and they that have ſtudied any thing of the Nature 
of Colours, know that this Whiteneis proceeds on- 
ly from the ſmall Bubbles of Air mix d with the Ire. 
This is the Reaſon that all Scums are whitiſn, and 
that the Bubbles of Air mixed with Glaſs or Chry- 
ſtal, appear whiter than the reſt. 

Add to this, That the little Bubbles of groſs Air, 
which are abſolutely inſenſible in the Water, ſo long 
as tis liquid, cannot become ſenſible in Frozen Wa- 
ter, but becauſe each of them becomes groſſer than 
they were: And they cannot becorae groſſer, but 
for one of theſe Reaſons; Either becauſe the Wa- 
ter, when it Freezes, hath attracted new Air ; or 
becauſe the Air already diſperſed in the Water, 
takes up a greater Space, and that its Springs are a 
little more unbended. We cannot conceive how the 
Water, as it Freezes, could attract new Air, ſince 
the Pores of the Ice are certainly leſs than thoſe of 
the Water, thro which the groſs Air cannot paſs bur 
with Difficulty, Ir muſt be then, that the Air al- 
rcady diſperſed among the Parts of the Water is di- 
fared, and char the Springs are a little unbended. 

Bur why, when 'tis Cold, have the Springs of the 
Air more ſtrength to unbend themſelves, than at a- 
nother Seaſon ? 

It is anſwered in the Firſt place, That to eſtabliſh 
this Syſtem here laid down, it is enough to prove 
that the thing happens really ſo, without any neceſ- 
ity ot explaining the Cauſe of it. 

Secondly, That this Cauſe is not very difficult to 
be found. Every one knows that Bodies with 
Springs have ſo much more Force as they are 
more ſtiff; and that they are ſo much the more ſtiff, 
as their Pores are leſs; but it's the Property of Cold 
to reſtrict the Pores: And during the Heat the Pores 
are more open, becauſe tte ſubtil Matter which paſ- 
tes always through them, being then in a more vio- 
{err Motion, hath the more Force ro extend them 
and keep them open; whereas in the Winter, their 
Motion being much flackened, all the Bodies ſhur 
themiclves up, and their Pores are ſtraitned. Hence 
1! Comes, that in the Winter the Bodies of Animals 
iranſpire much leſs than in another Seaſon, Since 
en the Cold locks up the leaſt Parts of the groſs 
Air, and makes them leſs pliable and more ſtiff, be- 
cauſe it ſtraitens the Pores; we muſt ſay alſo, that 


. 


it augments the Force of their Springs, the 8858 
becoming more violent, according as the Bod, 
comes more ſtiff, de 

Thus, during the Winter, the Springs of - 4 
which are diſperſed in the Water, having 5 
rably more Force, they muſt unbend themſelye 5 
little, and as they unbend, they preſs apaing 
another the ſmall Parts of Water which they by 
u Tu being ſuppoſed, th 

is being ſuppoſed, there's nothing i 

what may be fm. Me Naturally — * 

1, That Water, as it Freezes, ought to mak 
hard Body, becauſe then its Parts being preſſed oy 
againſt another, they embarraſs one another m * 
ally, aud ſo loſe all the Motion they had. oy 

2. Thar Water, as it Freezes, ought to bec 
more light; for rho” its Parts be more preſgq than 
they were before, yet the Maſs being compoſe f 
the Parts of the Water thus preſs'd, and © Air d 
lared, oughr ro be more large, and by conſequerce 
more light, than it was when the Water was liqu 

3. Frozen Water takes up a greater Space than 
when tis liquid, becauſe the Springs of Air gi 
ſed in the Water, by unbending themſelves 0 
oblige the Water to riſe in the Vegel which * 
rain'd it, Ir is true, that the external Air preſy 
alſo the Surface of the Water, and makes an þ;, 
fort to repel it; but this external Air being free 
and its little Springs leſs bended, becauſe they 1 
bended themſelves according as the Cold lock d wp 
the neighbouring Bodies, it hath leſs Force than 
that which is ſhur up in the Water, whole Spring 
cannot unbend, but by making the Bulk of the a. 
ter larger. 

4. If you ſnut up a Veſſel full of Water in the 
Pneumatick Machine, the Air diſperſed in the Wa. 


they pump the Air of the Machine; yet the Water 
Freezes not, becauſe the external Surface of the 
Water being no more preſs'd, rhe Air which it con- 
rains may, by unbending it (elf, eſcape freely, as in 
realiry it does, 

5. Frozen Water muſt always be leſs rranſpa- 
rent than the ſame Water when it is liquid, becauſe 
the Bubbles of Air which are inſenſible in the Wa- 
tet, by reaſon of their Smallneſs, being more ſenſible 
and large in the Ice, muſt alſo make ir 2 to be 
more white, and by conſequence leſs tranſparent. 

6. The Bodies muſt much leſs tranſpire through 
the Ice than through the Water, becauſe the Parts of 
the Frozen Water, are, in Effect, more preſs d than 
they were before, and ſo leave a leſs free Paſſage to 
foreign Bodies, 

7. The Water, from which there's abundance ci 
Air drawn by means of the Pneumatick Engine, 
muſt alſo Freeze with leſs Difficulty ; of which an 
able Man told our Author he had made the Exper. 
ment, 

8. The Spirit of Wine, Brandy, and other Li 
quors of the 1ame ſort, cannot Freeze at all, or at 
leaſt rarely; for their Parts being in a great Mot 
on, as appears by the Evaporation made of them, it 
follows, that tbe Air diſperſed into the Parts of thoſe 
Liquors, is much more ſubtil, and by conſequence 
hath leſs of a Spring, than that which is dilperk 
in the Parts of common Water, ſince the Spring 
the Airis principally in its groſs Parts. 

9. Oil, Far, and other viſcous Liquors, muſt 
congeal more eaſily than Water Freezes, becaulc 
their Parts being improper for Motion, do ſpeedily 
embarraſs one another; but thoſe Liquors, when 
they congeal, cannot become ſo hard as Ice, nor d 


late themſelves in the ſame manner; for thoug ne 
contain 


ter dilates it ſelf in an extraordinary manner when - 
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in among their Parts a greater Quantity of Air 
— * yet that Air is more ſubtil, hath 
lets Spring, and eaſily makes its way through rhe 


s of thoſe Liquors. ; 
go Quickſilver cannot Freeze, becauſe it does 
not contain a great enough Quantity of grols Air; 
irs Parts alſo are much poliſh'd, and they can eaſily 
fide one againſt another, without embarraſſing or 

ing one another. 

FE According as the Cold grows more ſharp, 
the Springs of the Air diſperſed in the Ice, ought 
to have more Force to repel the Parts of the Frozen 
Water; and the Bulk compoſed of the Air and 
Frozen Water muſt needs grow larger and larger. 
This bath been prov'd in the following manner: 
They filld with Water an hollow Iron-Bullet, 
which had a Hole of three or four Lines Diameter; 
the Water being Frozen in that Bullet, and not be- 
ing ſtrong enough to break it, the [ce iſſued at the 
Hole, and form'd a ſort of Sralk or Ice-fickle, 
which lengthened according as the Cold increaſed, 
and grew to the Length of a Finger; this Stalk be- 
ing broke, and the Buller expoſed to the Air during 
a very Cold Night, it made a new Stalk, but not 
ſo long as the former, the Tce's pining ir ſelf, if we 
may be allowed ſo to ſpeak, as it paſſed through the 
Hole of the Bullet; as Gold and other Minerals 
do, by paſſing through the Wire-drawer's Inſtru- 
ments. 

12. In the Hypotheſis here laid down, the Spi- 
rits of Nitre may alſo contribute to form the Ice, in 
as much as by joining themſelves to the ſmall Parts 
of the Air diſperſed in the Water, they contribute 
towards rendring them more ſtiff and inflexible, and 
to augment the Force of its Springs. . 

ICHNOGRAPHY, in Perſpective, is the View 
of any thing cut off by a Plane parallel to the Ho- 
rizon, juſt at the Baſe or Bottom of it: And in Ar- 
chitecture is taken for the Geometrical Plan or Plat- 
form of an Edifice, or the Ground- plot of a Houſe 
or Building delineated upon Paper, deſcribing the 

Form of the ſeveral Apartments, Rooms, Windows, 
Chimneys, Se. And this is properly the Work of 
the Maſter- Architect or Surveyor, being indeed the 
moſt abſtrufe and difficult of any. 

ICHNOGRAPHY, in Fortification, is in like 
manner the Plane or Repreſentation of the Length 
and Breadth of a Fortreſs, the diſtinct Parts of which 
are mark d out either upon the Ground ir ſelf, or 
upon Paper. 

ICHOR, is a Sulphureous and Watery Humour 
which flows from Ulcers. Blanchard. 

[CHOROIDES, is a Moiſture like Corruption. 

ICOSIHEDRON : See Regular Bodies. This 
Solid confiſts of twenty Triangular Pyramids, whoſe 
Vertexes meet in the Center of a Sphere that is ima- 
gined to circumſcribe it, and therefore have their 
Height and Baſes equal: Wherefore the Solidity 
of one of thoſe Pyramids, multiplied by 20, the 
Number of Baſes, gives the ſolid Content of the 
Joofihedron. | 


The following Figure being drawn on Paſte. board 


cur half through, and then folded up nearly toge- 
ther, will repreſent an Icoſibedron. 


ICTERUS, the Jaundice, is a changing of th: 
Skin into a Yellow Colour, from an Obſtruction 
of the Ductus Choledochus, or the Glandules of the 
Liver, thro' Weakneſs, Obſtruction, or a Schirrus 
of the Liver; or becauſe rhe Gall abounds more 
than can be conveniently excerned, ſo that it ſtays 
in the Blood, The Latines call it, Regius Morbus, 
the Kingly Diſeaſe, becauſe ir is eaſily cured in 
Courrs with the Paſtimes and Divertiſements there 
which chear the Mind, Ir is allo called a Suffuſion 
of the Gall. Blanchard, 

IDEA, is whatſoever the Mind perceives in it 
ſelf, or ſtands there for the immediate Object of 
any Phantaſm, Notion, Species, Thought or Un- 
derſtanding. A 

IDENIITATE NOMINI, is a Writ thar lies 
for him, who upon a Capias or Exigent, is taken 
and committed to Priſon for another Man of the 
Name, 

IDEOTA 2nquirenda vel examinanda, is a Writ 
to the Eſcheator or Sheriff of any County, where 
the King hath Notice that there is an Ideot, Natu- 
rally Born, ſo weak of Underſtanding, that he 
cannot govern or manage his Inheritance, to call 
before him the Party ſuſpected of the Ideocy, and 
examine him ; and alſo by the Oath of Tweive 
Men, to enquire whether he be ſufficiently Witted 
to diſpoſe of his own Lands with Diſcretion, or 
nor, and to certify accordingly into the Chancery : 
For the King hath the Protection of his Subjects, 
and by his Prerogative, rhe Government of their 
Lands and Subſtance, that are Naturally Defective 
in their own Diſcretion, 

IDES of a Month, among the Romans, were the 
Day after the Nones were out They commonly 
tell out on the 13th of every Month, except in 
March, May, July, and October (which they called 
the Full Months, as all the others were called Hol- 
low) for then they were on the 15th, becauſe in 
thoſe Months the Nones were on the 9th. The E- 
tymology of the Word is variouſly given, and to 
be ſeen in moſt Dictionaries: See Daner's Greekand 
Roman Antiquities, 

IDIOCRASY, the proper Diſpoſiticn or Tem- 
perament of a Thing or Body. 

IDIOPATHY, is a primary Diſeaſe, which nei- 
ther _— on, nor proceeds from any other. 

IDIOSYNCRASY, is a Temperament peculiar 
to any particular Animal Body; whereby it hath 
either in Sicknels or in Health, a peculiar Averſion 
againſt, or Inclination for ſome particular things ; 
or on which ſome things will have no ſuch, or 2 
more than uſual Operation, than they will have on 
other Bodies. 

ECUR, the ſame with Hepar. 

ECUR Urerinum: See Placenta Uteri. 

EER, or Feer-Rope, is a Piece of a Hawſer fa- 
ſtened ro the Main- yard and Fore-yard (in great 
Ships only) cloſe to the Ties; then tis reeved chro- 
a Block, which is ſeized cloſe to the Top, and fo 
comes down again, and is reeved through another 
Block ar the Bottom of the Maſt cloſe by the Deck; 
there are uſually two of theſe, one on each Side 
the Ties, Irs Ule is to help hoyſe up the Yard, but 
more eſpecially ro ſuccour the Ties, and to keep 
the Yard from falling, if they ſhould break, 

JECAR-CAPSTAN : See Capſton. 7 

JEJUNUM Inteſtinum, is the Second of the 
{mall Guts, fo called, becauſe it is moſt rimes 
found empty: Tis in Length about eight Foot in 
Men; it begins on the Right Side under the Colon. 
where the Duodenum ends, and fills a good Part of 
the Umbilical Region, eſpecially on the Left Side; 
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tis continued to the J/eum, but is eafily known from 
it by irs Emptineſs, by the great Number of its 
Veins and Arteries, which make ir look a little Red- 
diſh, and alſo becaule the Wrinkles in its Coats are 
more in number, and nearer to one another, than 
thoſe in the Ileum, and the Coats themſelves are 
much rhicker, 

JEOFAIL, in Common Law, ſignifies an Over- 
Gghr in pleading, touching which you have a Sta- 
rute, 32 H. 8. 30. whereby it is enacted, That if 
the Jury have once paſt upon the Iſſue, tho after- 
ward there be found a Feofail in the Pleading, yet 
Judgment ſhall likewiſe be given, according to the 
Verdict of the Jury. F 

JESSANT, when in a Coat of Arms a Lion or 
other Beaſt is born over ſome Ordinary, as over a 
Chief, a Bend, a Feſſe, Sc. that Lion or Beaſt is 
blazoned Feſſant or Facent, i. e. lying over all. 

JET DEAU, is the French Word for a Pipe of 
a Fountain which caſts up the Water any conſidera- 
ble Height into the Air. 

Mr. Mariotte, in his Treatiſe du Mouvement des 
Eaux, &c. ſaith, That a Fer d Eau will never rile 
ſo high as its Reſervatory, but always falls ſhort of 
it by a Space, which is in a ſubduplicate Ratio of 
that Height; and this he proves by ſeveral Experi- 
ments. 

He ſaith alſo, That if a greater branches out in 
many ſmaller ones, diſtributed to different Jets, the 
Square of the Diameter of the Main Pipe muſt be 
proportioned to the Sum of all the Expences of its 
Branches; and particularly ſaith, That if the Re- 
ſervatory be 52 Foot high, and the Adjutage half an 
Inch in Diameter, the Pipe ought to be 3 Inches in 
Diameter. 

JE 1SON : See in Flotſon. 7 

IGNIS-FATUUS, is a certain Meteor that ap- 
rears chiefly in the Summer-Nights, for the moſt 
Part frequenting Church- yards, Meadows, and Bogs, 
as conſiſting of a ſome what Viſcous Subſtance, or a 
far Exhalation; which being kindled in the Air, re- 
!ects a kind of thin Flame in the Dark, yet without 
any ſenſible cat, often flying about Rivers, Hedges, 
Sc. becaule it meets with a Flux of Air in thoſe 
Places. This Metcor is well known among the 
Common People, under the Name of Wil the 
71/iſp, or Fack with a Lanthorn. 

IGNIS PERSICUS, the ſame that Gangrens : 
It is taken alſo for a Carbuncle. 

IGNIS ROTE : See Wheel-Fire. 

IGNIS SACER, the ſame that Eryipelas: Yer 
ſome take it for an Herpes. 

 IGNIS SYLVESTRIS, the ſame that Phy& ena. 

IGNITION, is Calcination made by Fire, 

IGNORAMUS, in Law, is a Word uſed by the 
Grand Inqueſt, impannelled in the Inquiſition of 
Cauſes Criminal and Publick, and written upon 
the Bill when they diſlike their Evidence, as defe- 
ctive ar too weak to make good the Preſentment : 
The Effect of which Word fo written is, That all 
farther Enquiry upon that Party, for that Fault, is 
thereby ſtopped, and he delivered withour further 


—_— 


thing as twiſting of the Guts, but ſometimes ch 
Coats being doubled inward, the upper part of 

Inteſtine ſinks ar falls with the lower, which ay ag 
the I/iack-Paſſion, or Voloulus. The Ileum of: fal 
down into the Scrotum, and then the Rupture is cal 
led Inteſtinalis. The Paſſage of the Tlewm is alirtl 
narrower then that of the Fejunum, and its Cos 

are ſomewhat thinner. | 4 

ILIA, the Flanks are the lateral Parts of the 4. 
domen, betwixt the laſt Rib and the Secret Parts 

ILIACK- PASSION, the ſame with NIſerers 
the Twiſting of the Guts. 92 

ILIACK- VESSELS , are thoſe double forked 
Veſſels of the Trunks of the great Artery , and the 
grear Vein of the Abdomen, about the Place where 
the Bladder and the Womb are ſituate. 3. 
chard, 

ILIACUS INTERNUS, is a Mulcle of the 
Thigh, which ariſes Fleſhly from above half the Su- 
perior Region, and Internal Concave part of the 0. 
I/ium ; and in its deſcent over the Inferior par; of 
the laſt named Bone, joyns with the Pſoas Magny 
and is inſerted with it, partly under the Term; 
nation of the Peftinew : This, together with the 
Eſoas Magnus, move the Thigh forwards in Pro. 
greſſion. 

ILINGUS : See Scotomi a. 

ILIUM OS, is the firſt and uppet part of the 
Bone called O Innominata, which are two large 
Bones ſituated on the Sides of the Os Sacrum, This 
part of it, Ilium, is ſo named, becauſe it containg 
the Gur 1/:um, which lies between ir and its fellow, 
Irs Circumference is circular, being a little convex 
and uneven on its external fide, Tis a large Bone, 
and is connected to the Sides of the three Superior 
Vertebr of the Os Sacrum : The upper part of i, 
of irs Edge or Circumference , is called gina, 
the Concave Internal fide Cota, and the Exter- 
nal convex one Dorſum : It is joined to the 0; 
Sacrum by a true Suture : Ir is larger in Women 
than Men. | 

ILLUMINATIVE-MONTH, is that Space of 
Time that the Moon is viſible to be ſeen berwixt 
one Conjunction and another. 

IMAGE, in Opticks, is the Projection of an Ob- 
ject in the diſtinct Baſe of a Convex-glaſs, 


To find the Diameter of an Image, in the diſtin 
Baſe of a Convex-Glaſs, Mr. Molyneux gives thi 


Rule. 


As the Diſtance of the Object from the Glaſs : 
To the Diſtance of the Image from the Glaſs : : 
So the Diameter of the Objects Magnitude: 
To the Diameter of the Image. 


Wherefore, if the Diameter of the Sun ſubtend an 
Arch of 32 Minutes of a Great Circle in the Hea- 
vens, the Diameter of the Sun's Image eee 
in the diſtin Baſe of a Convex-Glaſs, ſubrends an 


Anſwer, 
ILE, is the Cavity from the Thorax to the Bones 


of the Thighs : Pliny obſerves, Thar all the Inte- | 
{tines in all Animals, except a Man and a Sheep, 


are called Ile, Blanchard, | 

ILEUM, is the Third of the ſmall Guts, fo cal- | 
led am: 7: , a Circumvolvendo, becauſe of 
its many Turnings, Sc. It begins where the Je- 
junum ends, and ends it ſelf at the Gut called Cæ- 


cum, at the beginning of the Colon: It is about 21 
Hands Breadth in Length: There can be no ſuch 


Arch ot 32 Minutes alſo of ſuch a Circle as hath for 
its — the diſtance of the Diſtinct Baſe from the 
Glaſs. 

IMAGINATION , is an Application of the 
Mind to the Phantaſm or Image of tome Corporeal 
Thing impreſſed in the Brain. | 

IMBRICATED, is a Word uſed by Mr. Towne 
fort, and ſome other Boraniſts, to expreſs the Figure 
of the Leaves of ſome Plants, which are hollowe 
in like an Inbrex, or Gutter-Tile. 
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—MMENSE, is that whoſe Amplitude or Exten- 

—_— MAINE: whatſoever, or how oft ſo- 

ated can equal. 5 

ea NAERSION 8 — Plunging ot any thing un- 

der Water: 'Tis alſo uſed by Aſtronomers, to ſig- 

nific that any Planet is beginning to come within the 

Shadow of another, as in Eclipſes, whenever rhe 

Shadow. of the Eclipſing Body begins to fall on rhe 

Body Eclipſed, we lay, that is the time of Immer- 

fien ; and when it goes out of the Shadow, is the 

Time of Emerſion. : 

' IMMERSUS : See Subſcapularims. 
LUMUTATION : See Mpallage. 
IMPALED, when the. Coats of a Man and his 

Wife (who is not an Heireſs) are born in the ſame 

Eicurcheon ; they muſt be Marſhalled in Pale, the 

Husband's on the Right fide, and the Wives on the 


two Coats Impaled. | 

If a Man hath had two Wives, he may Im 
his Coat in the middle between theirs ; and if he 
hath had more than two, they are to be Marſhal- 


Left; and this the Heralds call Baron and Femme, 
ale | 


led on each fide of his, in their proper Order, See | 


Clifton's Coat in Guilim, p. 399, who had ſeven 


Wives. 

' IMPARLANCE, or Emparlance, is a Motion 
made in Court upon the Account of the Deman- 
dant by the Tenant, or Declaration of the Plaintiff 
by the Defendant, whereby he craveth Reſpite, or 
any other Day to put in his Anſwer, 


This Imparlance is either General or Special. 


The Special is with this Clauſe, Salvs omnibus 
adv-utagiis tam ad juriſdictionem curiæ quam breve 
© narrationem. 3 

The General is made at large, without inſerting 
that or any other like Clauſe. 


IMPENETRABILITY , is the Diſtinction of 
one extended Subſtance from another, by which 
the Extenfion of one thing is different from that of 
another; fo that two things extended, cannot be 
in the ſame Place, but muſt of neceſſity exclude each 
other. 

IMPERATIVE-MOOD ( in Grammar) implies 
a Command to ſuch a one to do ſuch a thing. 

IMPERFECT CONCORDS : See Concords. 

IMPERFECT Flowers of Plants, are ſuch as 
want the Petala, or thoſe finely coloured little 
Leaves which ſtand round and compoſe the Flower: 
And therefore they are ſometimes called Apetalous, 
and ſometimes Stamineous; becauſe they have only 
the Stamina and Style of a Flower. 

IM PERFECT NUMBERS, are ſuch whoſe A- 
liquot Parts taken altogether, do either exceed, or 
tall ſnort of that Whole Number, of which they are 
Parts: And theſe are of two ſorts, either Abundant 
or Deficient ; which ſee. 

IMPERFECT PLANTS, are by the Botaniſts 
accounted ſuch as either really want Flower and 
Seed, or rather ſeem to want them; ſince no Flower 


or Seed hath yer been diſcoyered to belong to much 


the greateſt part of them. 


Theſe Mr. Ray diſtinguiſhes according to the Place 
of their Growth; into, 


I. Aquatic, or ſuch as grow in the Water; and 
that either in the Sea, and then they are called 


Marine Plants; and thoſe are either of an hard 
and ſtony Conſiſtence, as the Corals, Corallines, 
Porus; | 

Or of a more Soft and Herbaceous one. 


Of theſe ſome are like Herbs, and are of 
| two Kinds: 
4 


The Greater, which are Cauliferous, as the 
Fucus, 


The Leſſer, as the Alga. 


The others are more of the Muſcus or Fungus 
Appearance, as the Spongia. 
Freſb-· water Plants, and thoſe have either no 
Leaves, but are Capillaceous, as the Con- 


* 
x 


ferve : 
Or their Leaves divided into three Parts ; as 
the Lens paluſtris, Lenticula. 


" 


II. Such Imperfe# Plants, as inhabit the dry 
Ground, he divides into, | 


Firſt, Such as have a Subſtance , either Woody, 
or Fleſhly ; and theſe have ſcarce any thing 
common to the Perfect Flants, neither the 
Green Herbaceous Colour, nor the Tex- 
| rure of Herbs, nor Flower, Seed, nor Leaf, 
properly ſpeaking, as all the Fungi ; which 
are, 


1. Such as grow on Trees, and therefore cal- 
led Arboreus ; as the Fungus Larich, called 
Agarick , and the Fungus Sambuci, which 
we call Fews-Ear, Auricula Fude in La- 


| 


tine. 
2. Terreſtrial ; and theſe are either Caulife- 
r0us, with Heads either Lamellated, or Po- 
roſe underneath; or without Stalks, as the 
Pezicæ of Pliny, and Fungus Pulverulentus F 
Crepitus Lupi, or common Puff-Balls. 


Truffles, 


| * Subterraneous ; as the Tuberæ Terre, or 


Secondly , Such as have a more ſoft and dry 
Conſiſtence, and more like that of Herbs: 
Of which ſome are both Caulifereus and 
| Branched, as the Maſci or Moſſes. 


Others are without Stalks, adhering like a Cruſt 
to the Surface of the Earth, Stones, Trees, 
| or Wood ; as the Lichen Terreſtrs and Ar- 


boreous. 


| IMPERIAL-TABLE, is an Inſtrument made of 
Braſs, with Box and Needle, and Staff. uſed to 
meaſure Land: See Pol. II. : 

IMPERSONAL-VERB, in Grammar, is ſuch 


an one as is only uſed in the Third Perſon Sino. 
I as Oportet, Licet, Sc. ——_ Ken 


| IMPERVIOUS : Bodies are ſaid to be Impervi- 


ous to others, when they will neither admit the 
Rays of Light, Sc. nor the Effluvia of — Bo. 


to paſs thro them. 
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IMPETIGO CELSI, the ſame with Lepra Græ- 
corum. Celſus makes four ſorts of it: 

The moſt harmleſs, ſays he, is that which is like 
a Scab, for ir is red and hard, exulcerated and 
gnawed : Bur it differs from it, in that it is more 


exulcerated, and is accompanied with ſpeckled 


Pimples : And there ſeem to be in it certain Bub- 
bles, from which after a certain time there fall, as 
it were little Scales, and it returns more certainly, 

Another ſort is worſe, almoſt like a ſort of Mea- 
zles, or hot Pimples in the Skin, but more rugged, 
and redder, and of different Figures : In this Di- 
{temper little Scales too, fall from the Surface of 
the Skin, and it is called Rubrica. 

The third ſort is yet worſe ; for it is thicker and 
harder, and {wells more, and is cleft on the rop of 
the Skin, and gnaws more violently : Ir is Scaly 


too, but black, and ſpreads broad and flow : It is 


called Nigra. 
The fourth ſort is alrogether incurable, of a dif- 


ferent Colour from the Red; for it is ſomething 
white, and like a freſh Scar, and has pale Scales; 
ſome whitiſh, ſome like the little Pulſe called Lin- 
tel, which being taken away, ſomerimes the Blood 
follows : Otherwiſe the Humour that flows from 
it is white, the Skin hard and cleft, and ſpreads 
farther, 

All theſe ſorts ariſe eſpecially in the Feet and 
Hands, and infeſt the Nails likewiſe, 

Impetigo ſome reckon the ſame with Lichen, 
Blanchard. 

IMPETIGO PLINII, Pliny's Impetigo, is the 
lame with Lichen Græcorum. Blanchard, 

IMPROPER FRACTIONS, are ſuch as have 


their Numerators equal to, or greater than their 
Denominators, as $, , Sc. which are not Fracti- 


ons properly ſpeaking, but either Whole or Mixt 


Numbers; and are only put into the Form of Fra- 
ions, in order to be added, ſubtracted, multiplied, 
or divided, c. ; 

INACCESSIBLE HEIGHT or Diſtance, is that 
which cannot be Mealured, by reaſon of ſome Im- 

diment in the Way; as Water, Ge. 

INADEQUATE IDEAS, are ſuch, which are 
bur a partial, or incomplete Repreſentation of thoſe 
Archerypes or Images to which the Mind refers 
them. 

INANITY , is the School-Term for Emprineſs 
or abſolute Vacuiry, and implies the abſence of all 
Body and Matter whatſoever ; ſo that nothing re- 
mains bur bare Space, 

INCALESCENCE, is a Thing growing hor by 
tome Internal Motion, or Fermentation; as when 
Quick-lime grows hot by pouring Water upon it. 

INCALESCENT MERCURY, fo Mr. Boyle 
calls ſome Mercuries of an uncommon Preparation, 
which by being mingled with a due Proportion of 
Gold Leaves, or ſmall Filings, would Ama/gamare 
and grow hot with the Gold, even in the Palm of 
our Hand. 


IN CASU CONSIMILI, is a Writ : See Caſ# 


Proviſo. 

IN CASU PROVISO, is a Writ : See C/. 
Provi ſo. | 

INCEPTIVE of N , is a Word uſed by 
Dr. Halli, expreſſing ſuch Moments or firſt Prin- 
ciples, as tho of no Magnitude themſelves, are 
yet capable of producing ſuch. Thus a point hath 
no Magnirude it ſelf, but is Inceptive of a Line, 
which it produces by its Motion: A Line conſider- 
ed one way, hath no Magnitude as to Breadth, but 


is capable by its Motion of producing a Surface 


which hath Breadth, c. 


INCERATION, is a mixture of moiſſuc 5 


ſomething that is dry, by a gentle ſoakine ;.1 
Subſtance be brought ro the Confiften® 2 95 


Wax. Blanchard. | 
INCIDENCE. In Opricks , the Angle 4 0 b 


made by the Ray a c, and the Perpendiculat p. 
is called the Angle of Incidence ; but Dr. Ban 
and ſome others, call it the Angle of Inclin, Pg 
and by the Angle of Incidence, they underſtand i? 


Complement eo a. 

Mr. Molyneux, in his Dioptricks, uſes the Word; 
Inclination and Incidence promiſcuouſly, ang by th 
Angle of Incidence or Inclination , always inten 
the firſt named Angles a c P. 

The Angle Pc b, is called, The Angle of Reflex 
ion, and is always = to the Angle of 1; 


4 P: Which is thus proved by Leibnitghy, 


3 
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Every Ray of Light goes the ſhorteſt way that 
bly it can: Bur if . 3 Ray « c 25 
on the Plane-Glaſs, or Surface e g, and theiice to 
be reflected ro h, ſo that the Angle a cebe = beg, 
then will the two Lines a c and c be the tuo 
ſhorreſt Lines that can poſſibly be drawn from the 
Points 4 and 6, to the Plane eg: For Inſtance, they 
will be ſhorter than 4 d + db, or any others. 

Produce e b to f, and draw d y, becaule the op- 
poſite Angles at e are ; the Archef (=6bg)= 
a e by the Suppoſition; but tis plain that fe: 
ac, and ef = cb, [Wherefore fb ( 
- cb) will be leſs than d (i. e. 4d) +40: 
and fo it will be every-where elſe. Wherefore ſinct 
the Ray muſt go the neareft way, the Angle of In- 
cidence will always be S to that of Reflexion: For 
the two Anglese ca and beg, being thus equi, 
their Complements «ac P and Pe mult ſo 
too. 
That the Angle of Incidence a c P, is = to il 
of Reflexion Pe b, may very ge be thus proved. 

Produce the Ray 4 C directly till it meet withtlt 
perpendicular g h in the Point 6 : Then make 40 
g b, and draw e K: I ſay e K is the Refie . 
Ray, and that the Angle Pe Are For f 
ing drawn perpendicular to the Plane e g, the Ang 
ecaacÞP=XKeg-+PcK; becauſe both ah 
L: Buteca eb, becauſe Vertical ans 
cgh=geK by Confirudion. Wherefore 4 
beg: on conſequently their Complements # © 
and Pe b are equal. Q. E. D. ; 

In Dioprricks. the Ses of the Angles of 45 
and Refracted Angles, are to each other recip 8 = 
as the Reſiſtances of the Mediums, as 18 — 
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ſttated by Leibnits in Acta Erud. Lipſiæ. Anno 1682. 
Pag. 185. And in Mr. Molineux's Dioptrica Nova, 
art, 2. Chap. 1. | 
Sel — diſcover'd ;Thar from Air to Glaſs, 
the Sine of the Angle of Incidence: is to the Sine 
of the Refracted Angle : : as 300, to 193, Or near” 
$1410 9. : 
* 3 2 contrary, That from Glaſs to Air, 
the Sine of the Incidence: is to the Sine of the Ra- 
fracted Angles : : as 193: to 300, or as 9 to 14. 

But in his Diſſertations concerning Light and 
Colours, he has demonſtrared, That the Kays of 
Light are not all Homogeneous, or of the ſame ſort, 
bur of different Forms and Figures; fo that ſome are 
more Refracted than others, rho' they have the ſame 
or equal Inclinations on the Glaſs: And therefore 
there can be no conſtant Proportion ſet between the 
Sines of the Incident, and Refrafted Angles. 

Bur the Proportion that comes neareſt the Truth, 
for the middle and ſtrong Rays of Light, is nearly 
as 300 to 193, 14 to 9. : 

INCIDENCE-POINT , in Opricks, is that 
Point in which a Ray of Light is ſuppoſed ro fall on 
a Piece of Glals. 

INCIDENT-RAY, in Catoptricks and Dioptrichs: 
See Ray of Incidence, | 

INCINERATION, is the reducing the Bodies 
of Vegetables and Animals into Aſhes by a violent 
Fire. 

INCISIVUS, is a Muſcle which pulleth the up- 
per Lip upwards. 

INCISORES DENTES, the fame with Pri- 


mores. 
INCISIVI, the ſame with Primores. 
INCLINATION, is a Word frequently uſed 
by Mathematicians, and fignities the, mutual Ap- 
oach, Tendency or Leaning of rwo Lines or rwo 
Plarcs towards each other, ſo as to make an 
Angle. 
What the Angle of Inclination ſignifies in Opticks, 
See in Incidence, 
The Inclination of two Planes, is the Acute An- 
gle made by two Lines, drawn one in each Plane, 
and perpendicular ro their Common Settion. 
INCLINATION of the Ax of the Earth, is 
the Angle which it makes with the Axis of the E- 
cliptick ; or the Angle between the Planes of the 
Equator and Ecliptick. | 
INCLINATION of 4 Planet, is an Arch of the 
Circle of Inclination, comprehended between the 
Ecliptick and the Place of a Planet in his Orbit. 
INCLINATION of a Plane, in Dialling, is the 
Arch of a Verticle Circle, perpendicular to both 
the Plane and the Hori on, and intercepted between 
them. 


To find the Inclination of a Plane, 


Take a Quadrant, and apply its Side to the Side 
of a Square, and apply the other fide of your Square 
ro your Plane; if the Plummer fall parallel ro rhe 
Side of the Square, then the lower Side of the 
Square ſtands level; by which draw an Horizontal 
Line, whereon erect a Perpendicular, and apply 
your Square to that Perpendicular, and if the Plum- 
met falls parallel to the Side of the Square, then 
that is alſo a level Line, and your Plane ſtands Ho- 
rizontally: If the Plummer falls not parallel to the 
Side of the Square, then turn your Square until it 
does, and draw an Horizontal Line, on which erect 
a Perpendicular, to which apply your Square, and 


5 with the Side of the Square; that is, 
the Angle of the Inclination of the Plane. 

INCLINATION F a R, in Dioptricks, is the 
Angle which this Ray makes with the Ax# of Inci- 
dence in the firſt Medium, at the Point where it meets 
the ſecond Medium. 

INCLINATION of 4 Right Line to 4 Plane, is 
the Acute Angle which this Right Line makes with 
another Right Line drawn in the Plane, thro' the 
Point where the inclined Line interſects it, and 
thro' the Point where it is alſo cut by a Perpendicu- 
lar drawn from any Point of the inclined Lines. 

INCLINATIONS of the Planes of the Orbits 
of rhe Planers, to the Plane of the Ecliprick, are 
thus : Saturn's Orbit makes an Angle of 2 Degrees 
30 Minutes; Fupiter's, 1 Degree and 4; Mass 
little leſs than 2 Degrees; Venw's is 3 Degr, and; 
Mercury's is almoſt 7 Degrees, 

INCLINING Direct South or North Dials : See 
Direct South or North Inclining Dials, 

INCLINING Declining Dials: See Declining 
Inclining Dials. 

INCL/NING Planes, are thoſe which lean or in- 
cline to the Horizon. 

INCOMMENSURABLE Numbers, are ſuch as 
have no Common Diviſor that will divide them 
bori equally, 

INCOMMENSURABLE Quantities, are thoſe 
which have no Aliquor Parts, or any Common 
Meaſure that may meaſure them ; as the Diagonal 
and Side of a Square : For although that each of 
thoſe Lines have infinite Aliquor Parts, as the Half, 
the Third, Sc. yer not any part of the one, be it 
never ſo little, can poſſibly meaſure the other, as is 
demonſtrated in 117. e 10. Eucl. 

INCOMPLEX Terms in Logick : See Complex. 
INCONGRU See Congruity. 
INCORPORATE : To Incorporate, in Chymi- 
{try or Natural Philoſophy, ſignifies accurately to 
mix the Particles of one Body with another. 
INCRASSATING, or thicking things, are thoſe 
which being endued with thick ropy Parts, and mix- 
ed with thin liquid Juices, bring them to a thicker 
Conſiſtence, by joining and kniting their Parts to- 
gether. Blanchard. 

INCUBUS: See Ephialtes. 

INCUMBENT, in Common Law, is a Clerk 
refident on his Benefice with Cure; and called In- 
cumbent of that Church, becauſe he doth, or oughr 
to bend his whole Study to diſcharge his Cure. 
INCURVATION of the Rays of Light : See 
Light and Refraction. 

NCUS, the Anvil, is a Bone of the inner part 
of the Ear: It is like a Grinder-Tooth, and lies un- 
der the Bone called Malleus, It has two Legs, the 
ſhorrer of which is tied to the Side of that Conduir 
or Paſſage which goes to the Proceſſus Mami arg: 
and the longer Leg to the Head of the third Bone 
called the Stapes. 4 
INDAGATOR, a Searcher or Inquirer into Na- 
ture. 6 
INDEFINITE, is what hath no Bounds or Li- 
mits determined; or what is conſidered as not ha- 
INDENTED, a T Herald 

INDE , a lerm in Heraldry, whe 
Our-line of a Bordure, Ordinary, &. is i os 
Form of the Teeth of a Saw: Thus, 


ANA. 


obſerve what Angle your Plummer makes on the 
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INDENTURE, is a Writing comprifing ſome 
Contract between two, and being Indented in the 
Top anſwerable to another, that likewiſe contain- 
eth the ſame Contract. 

INDETERMINED Problem in Geometry: See 
Local. 

INDEX, is the ſame with what is ſometimes 
called the CharaFeriſtichk or Exponent of a Loga- 
rithm ; and ſheweth always of how many Places 
the Abſolute Number belonging ro the Logarithm 
doth confift, and of what Nature it is; i. e. whe- 
ther an Integer, or a Fraction: Thus; In this Lo- 
parichm 2.562293. The Number ſtandig on the 
Lefr-hand of the Point is called the Index; and be- 
cauſe it is 2 , ſhews you that the abſolure Number 
anſwering to ir, conſiſts of 3 Places; for tis always 
one more than the Index, becauſe the Index of 1 is 
o: of 10 is 1: of 100 is 2, &c, 


As in this Example; 


114 469 
123456789 


Where the upper Numbers are Indices to the lower. 
And therefore in thole ſmall Tables of Briggs's Lo- 
garithms, where the Index is omirred, ir muſt al- 
ways be ſupplied before you can Work by them. 
If the Abſolure Number be a Fraction , then the 
Index of the Logarithm hath a Negative Sign, and is 


arked thus, 2.562293; which ſhews the corre- 
feng Number to be a Decimal Fraction of 3 
Places, viz. 1.365. i ; 

Mr. Townly hath a peculiar way of noting theſe 
Indices, when they expreſs Factions, and tis now 
much in uſe, viz. by raking inſtead of che true In- 
dex, its Arithmetical Complement to 10; and there- 
fore he would write the Logarithm now mentioned 


thus, 8.552293. How they are added and ſub- 
tracted, ſee in Addition and Subtradt ion. 

INDICATION, a Word uſed by Phyſicians and 
Surgeons, and ſignifies a Diſcovery of what is to 
be done, and what courſe is to be taken for the Re- 
covery of the Patient's Health; as if on Examina- 
tion Bleeding be found neceſſary, they ſay, Bleed- 
ing is Indicated. 

INDICATIONS are uſually accounted three- 
fold : 

1. Preſervatory, which ſnew what is to be done 
for the Continuation and Preſervation of Health. 

2. Curative, which ſhew how the Diſeaſe is to 
be removed, that the Patient ar preſent labours un- 
der. And, 

3. Vital, which reſpect che Patient's Life, Strength 
and way of Living. 

INDICATIVE-MOOD (in Grammar) demon- 
ſtrates ſimply what we affirm. 

INDICATOR : See Extenſor Indicn. 

INDICAVIT, is a Writ or Prohibition, that li- 
eth for a Patron of a Church, whoſe Clerk is De- 
fendant in Court-Chriſtian, in an Action of Tythes 
commenced by another Clerk, and extending to the 
fourth part of the Church, or of the Tythes belong- 
ing to it; for in this Caſe the Suit belongerh to the 
King's Court; wherefore the Patron of the Defen- 
dant being like to be prejudiced in his Church and 
Advowlon, if the Plaintiffobtain in the Courr-Chri- 
ſtian, hath this means to remove it to the King's- 
Court: , 

INDICTION':: See Cycle of Indifion, 

INDICTMENT : See Enditement. 


, 


—— — 


INDIGNATORIOUS, an Epither attrib... 
the fourth ſtreight Muſcle of the Bye ; berg ed 
Motion or Caſt of the Eye is peculiar to M 5 
the Paſſion of Anger. For this Muſcle beit * 
of the Abducent, ſerves to draw the Eye Fo. * 
_ _ 255 Corner to the outer. 25 
UM, in Logick, is that whi 
fies but 'one only thing 0 which Pb, 
fourtold Diviſion, 8 
1. Individuum Vagum , is that which tho' it! 
niſies but one Thing, yet may be any of that kind. 
as when we ſay, a Man, a certain Perſon, or oy, fi 
- — ſo 5 tho* but one Perſon is meant, yer thatens 
erſon, for ought ars to the contra 
ny Body. 5 appe ry , may eſa. 

2. Individuum Determinatum, is when the Thin, 
is nam d or determined; as Alexander, the Rus 
Nile, or Moune Athos. This allo is called bn, 

3. Individuum Demonſtrativum, is when ſors 
Demonſtrative Pronoun is uſed in the Expreſſon. 
as this Man, that Woman, 2 

4. Individuum ex HH pot heſi, or by Surnogei.e 
when an Univerſal . or Term is . 
the Suppoſition to a particular Thing; as whens 
lay, the Son of ſuch an one, and it be known that 
he had but one Son. 

INDIVISIBLES, in Geometry, are ſuch El. 
ments or Principles as any Body or Figure may ul. 
rarer fag reſolved into. And theſe Elemen;, b 

ndivifibles, are in each peculiar Figure | 
. 1 

Wich regard to which Notion, a Line may be 
ſaid ro conſiſt of Points; a Surface of Parallel. Line, 
and a Solid of Parallel and Similar Surfaces: ri 
then, becauſe each of theſe Elements is ſuppoſed li- 
diviſible, if in any Figure, a Line be drawn thr) 
the Elements perpendicularly, the Number of Point 
in that Line, will be the ſame as the Number ofthe 
Elements. 

Whence we may ſee, that a Parallelogram, Priſn, 
or Cylinder, is reſolvable into Elements, or Indiv: 
fibles, all equal to each other, parallel, and like t 
the Baſe. A Triangle into Lines parallel tothe Bak, 
but decreaſing in Arithmetical proportion, and p 
are the Circles which conſtitute the Parabolick-Ci 
noid, and thoſe which conſtitute the Plane of a Ci. 
cle, or the Surface of an Ifoceles Cone. 

A Cylinder may be reſolved into Cylindiici 
Curve Surfaces, having all the ſame height, ard 
continually decreafing inwards, as the Circles ofthe 
Baſe do, on whichthey inſiſt. 

This Method of Indivifibles, is only the Ancient 
Method of Exhauſtions a little diſguiſed and contri 
cted : Ir was firſt introduced by Cavalleriu in b 
Geometria Indiviſibilium, Anno Dom, 1635, put 
ed after by Torricellius in his Works, Printed 1544 
and again by Cavallerius himſelf in another Tre 
riſe, publiſhed 1647. And is now allowed to be 
excellent Uſe in the ſnortening of Mathematical De. 
monſtrations: Of which take the following Initaic: 
in that Famous Propoſition of Archimedes, 


That, A Sphere n two thirds of a Cylinder crew 
ſeribing it, 


For ſuppoſe ( as in the Figure) a Cylinder, He 
miſphere, and an Inverted Cone, to have the fm 
Baſe and Altitude, and to be cut by Infinite Planes 
all parallel to the Baſe, of which d g is one 5 
plain, the Square of d % will every where be ed he 
to the Square of X C (the Radius of the Sphere) wo 
Square h c = e h Square; and conſequently, ! 


Circles are to one another, as the Squares R 5 
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all thoſe of the Cone : Wherefore the Cylinder, de- 
ducting the Cone, is equal to the Hemiſphere; 
but tis known, the Cone 1s one third of the Cylin- 
der, and conſequently the Sphere muſt be two thirds 
of it. Q. E. D. a 

INDUCTION, is commonly taken for the gi- 
ving poſſeſſion to an Incumbent of his Church, by 
leading him into it, and delivering him the Keys, 
by rhe Commiſſary or Biſhop's Deputy, and by his 
ringing one of the Bells. 

INDURANTIA : See Sclerotica. 

INDiUUSIUM : See Amnios. 

INEDIA, is abſtaining from Meat, when one 

ts leſs than formerly. 

8 INEFF ABLE NUMBERS, the ſame with Surd- 
Numbers. ; 

INEQUALITY of Natural Days. Tho the 
Sun is ſuppoſed vulgarly to meaſure our Time e- 
qually, yer he is very far from doing fo: And as tis 
impotlible for a good Clock, or Movement, to kee 
time with the Sun; ſo one that is truly ſuch, will 
mealure Time much more truly, and go exacter 
than any Sun-Dial. * 

The Far Reaſon, and one good one ir 1s, of the 
inequaliry of Natural Days, you have under the 
Word Equation of Time: Bur the Truth is, there is 
alſo another; and that is, That the Motion of the 
Earth it ſelf round its Axis, is not exact. Equable 
or Regular, but is ſometime ſwifter, and ſometimes 
ſlower. 

INERGETICAL Bodies or Particles, are ſuch 
as are ſluggiſh and unactive. 

INESCUTHEON, in Heraldry, ſignifies all the 
Eſcutcheons, containing + of the Field, and is born 
within it as an Ordinary, thus; 

He beareth Ermin, an Ineſ- 

cutcheon Gules. 

This is alſo ſometimes called, 
An Eſcutcheon of Pretence ; which 
is born when a Man Marries an 
Heireſs : For then he bears her 
Coar of Arms on an Ineſcutcheon , 
or Eſcutcheon of Pretence, in the 
middle of his own Coar. 

INFERNAL-STONE, or Perpetual Cauſtick, is 
a Chymical Operation, whereby Silver is rendred 
Cauſtick by the Salts of Spirit of Nure. 


"Tis thus made : 


Diſſolve in a Viol any Quantity of Silver in thrice 
its Weight of Spirit of Nitre; and then in a Sand- 
heat evaporate 2 of the Moiſture : The Remainder 
pur into a good large German Crucible, which place 
over a gentle Fire; let the Matter alone, and hea- 
ving till at laſt it finksquietly to the Bottom: Then 
increaſing the Fire a little, 'rwill turn into an Oil; 


all the Circles of the Hemiſphere will be and as ſoon as you perceive it to be ſo, it muſt im- 


mediately be poured into an Iron- Mold, purpoſely 
made for it, that is a little oil d and greas d, where 
it will preſently coagulate and harden. After tis 
taken out, it muſt be kept in a Viol well ſtopt; tis 
a great Cauſtich, and will laſt for ever, if it be kept 
from the Air. Some make them of Copper, but 
thoſe are not ſo good as theſe. ; 

INFIMUS VENTER: See Abdomen. 

INFINITE, is that which has no Bounds ; 
Terms, nor Limits. 


INFINITE QUANTITY. Of the ſeveral Species 
of Infinite Quantity , and of the Proportions they 
bear one to the other, the Learned Mathematician 
Capt. Halley, in Philoſoph, Tranſactions, N.193, 
gives the following Account. 


That all Magnitudes infinitely great, or ſuch as 
exceed any aſſignable Quantity, are equal among 
themſelves, though it be vulgarly received for a 
Maxim, is not yet fo common as it is erroneous ; 
and the Reaſon of the Miſtake ſeems ro be, Thar 
the Mind of Man coming to contemplate the Ex- 
tenſions of what exceeds the Bounds of its Capaci- 
ty, and of which the very Idea does include a Ne- 
gation of Limits; it comes to paſs, that we acqui- 
eſce generally, and ir ſuffices to ſay, ſuch a Quan- 
tity is Infinite. | 

Bur if we come more nearly to examine this No- 

tion, we ſhall find, that there are really befides In- 
finite Length, and Infinite Area, no leſs than three 
ſeveral ſorts of Infinite Solidity: All of which are 
Quantitates ſui generu, having no more Relation or 
Proportion rhe one to the other, than a Line to a 
Plane, or a Plane to a Solid, or a Finite to an In- 
finite; but that among themſelves each of theſe 
Species of Infinites, are in given Proportions, is that 
which 1s to be made plain. 
But firſt, Infinite Length, or a Line infinitely long, 
is to be conſidered, either as beginning at a Point 
and ſo infinitely extended one way, or elſe borh 
ways from the ſame Point ; in which caſe the one 
which is a beginning Infinity, is the one half of the 
whole, which is the Sum of the beginning and cea- 
fing Infinity, or of Infinity a parte ante, and a parte 
oft, which is analogous to Eternity in time or * 
tion, in which there is always as much to follow as 
is paſt from any Point or Moment of Time: Nor 
doth the Addition or Subduction of finite Length or 
Space of Time alter the caſe, either in Infinity or E- 
ternity, ſince both the one and the other cannot be 
any part of the whole. 

As to Infinite Surface or Area, any Right Line in- 
finirely extended both ways on an infinite Plane 
does divide that infinite Plane inro equal parts the 
one to the right, and the other to the left of the ſaid 
Line: But if from any Point in ſuch a Plane two 
Right Lines be infinitely extended, ſo as to make 
an Angle, the infinite Area, intercepted between 
thoſe infinite Right Lines : is to the whole infinire 
Plane :: as the Arch of a Circle, on the point of Con- 
courſe of thoſe Lines as a Centre, intercepted be- 
tween the ſaid Lines: is to the Circumference of the 


Circle; or as the Degrees of the Ang! 
Degrees of the Circle. 1 


For Example. 


Iwo Right Lines meeting at a Right A 
include, on an infinite Plane, a dun der Rink et gs 


whole infinite Area of ſuch a Plane. 
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But if ſo be two parallel infinite Lines be ſuppo- 


{ed drawn on ſuch an infinite Plane, the Area in- 
tercepted berwe.n them will be likewiſe infinite; 
bur at the ſame time will be infinitely leſs than that 
Space which is intercepted between two infinite 
Lines that are inclined, rho» with never fo ſmall an 
Angle; for that in the one caſe, the given finite Di- 
ſtance of the Parallel Lines, diminiſhes the Infinity 
in one Degree of Dimenſion ; whereas in a Sector, 
there is Infinity in both Dimenſions ; and conle- 
quently the Quantities are the one infinitely greater 
than the other, and there is no proportion berween 
them, | | | 

From the (ame Conſideration ariſe the three ſe- 
veral Species of infinite Space or Solidiry , as has 
been ſaid ; for a Parallelopipid or a Cylinder infi- 
nitely long, is greater than any Finite Magnitude 
how ęreat ſocver; and all ſuch Solids ſuppoſed to 


be formed on given Baſes, are as thoſe Bales, in | p 


proportion to one another: But of theſe three Di- 
menſions are wanting, as in the Space intercepted 
between two parallel Planes infinitely extended, and 
at a finire Diſtance; or with infinite Length and 
Breadth with a finite thickneſs ; all ſuch Solids ſhall 
be as the given finite Diſtances one to another; bur 
theſe Quantities, tho' infinitely greater than the other, 
are yet infinitely leſs than any of thoſe wherein all 
the three Dimenſions are infinite. Such are the 
Spaces intercepred between two inclined Planes in- 
finitely extended; the Space intercepred by the Sur- 
face of a Cone, or the Side of a Pyramid likewiſe 


infinitely continued, &c. of all which, notwithſtand- 


ing the 1 ror one to another, and to the vaſt 
Abyſs of infinite Space, (wherein is the Locus of all 
things that are or can be; or to the Solid of infinite 
Length, Breadth and Thickneſs taken all manner of 
ways) are eaſily aſſignable, For the Space between 
two Planes: is to the whole: : as the Angle of thoſe 
Planes: to the 360 Degrees of the Circle. 

As for Cones and the Pyramids, they are as the 
Spherical Surface intercepted by them, is to the 
Surface of the Sphere; and therefore Cones are as 
the Verſed Sines of half their Angles to the Diame- 
ter of the Circle. Theſe three ſorts of Infinite Quan- 
tity, are analagous to a Line, Surface, and Solid, 
and after the ſame manner cannot be compared, or 
have no proportion the one to the other. 

Beſides theſe, there are alſo ſeveral other Species 
of Infinite Quantity, ariſing from the Contemplation 
of Curves, and their Aſymptotes, which he leaves 
to the Speculation of the Learned Mathematicians. 

INFINITE SERIES: See Series. 

INFINITIVE-MOOD, in Grammar, is when 
a Verb is uſed fo as to determine neither any parti- 
cular Perſon, or Number. 


INFLAMMATIO : See Phlegmone. 


INFLATION, is the Diſtentation of a part from 


Flatulent Matter. 

INFLECTION (in Opticks) is a Multiplicate 
Refraction of the Rays of Light, cauſed by the une- 
qual Denſity of any Medium. whereby the Motion 
or Progreſs of the Ray is hindred from going on in 
a Right Line, and is Inflected or Deflected by a 
Curve, faith rhe ingenious Dr. Hook, who firſt took 
notice of this * in his Micography, p. 217. 
And this he ſaith, differs both from Reflection and 
Re fraction, which are both made at the Superficies 
of the Body, but this in the middle of it within. 

Sir I/. Newton, as you will find under the Word 
Light, diſcovered alſo by plain Experiment this 
Inflection of the Rays ot Light; and Mr. De 14 
Hire ſaith he found, That the Beams of the Stars 


being obſerved in a deep Valley, to pals near the 


Brow of an Hill, are always more refracteg 
if there were no ſuch Hill, or the Obſervations than 
made on the Top thereof; as it the Rays of or 
were bent down into a Curve, by patfing ne, 43 
Surface of the Mountain. See 1%. 2 7 th 
INFLECTION-POINT of any Curve in Ge 
metty, ſigniſies rhe point or place where the C x 
begins to bend back again a contrary way: 2 
WM * 3 N . or 
hen a Curve-Line, as AFK, is 

cave and partly Convex eee any Teh? Cow 
as AB, or towards a fixt Point, then the Point f 
which divides the Concave from the Convex ;,..' 
and conſequently is at the beginning of one q 
end of the other, is called the point of Inflea;,. 
long as the Curve, being continued in F, kee Foy 
Courle the ſame ; bur tis called the point of 2 
greſſion, when it inflects back again towards 4 

art or fide from whence ir took its Original: Py 
the next Figure ſave one, 2M 


Before the Theory of thu Inflection and Retrogreſſion 
of Curves can be underſtood, a certain Prircigle 
muſt be explain d, which u thy, 4 communicate] 
by Mr, Ditton. 


Whatſoever Finite Quantity (or if it be a Flux; 
on tis all one) goes on continually increaſing or de. 
creaſing, it cannot change from a Poſitive to a Ne. 
gative Expreſſion, or from a Negative to a Pofrive 
one, without firſt becoming equal to an Infinite, 0 
ro Nothing : Ir is equal ro Nothing, if it does con. 
tinually decreaſe, and equal to an Infinite if it does 
continually increaſe, 

To illuſtrate this, ler there be two Circles touch: 
ing one another in the point E, their Diameters 


AEande I, lying in one and the ſame Right- 


Line. Let AE or EI be = d. Let the Diſtance 
between the Extremity A and any Ordinate in ei- 
ther of the Circles be == ro x perpetually. I cot- 
ſider now what will be the Expreſſions of the Lines 


intercepted between E the point of contact of the 
Circles; ſuch as are the Lines E B and E F inter- 
cepted between E and the Ordinates C Band G F 
'Tis certain therefore, That taking a Point, 28 B, 
any where between A and E, that then the Ex- 
preſſion of the intercepted B E is d — x; butts 
king a point, as F, between E and J, the Expreſſion 
of the intercepted E F, ſhall be x — d. For 4B, t 
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A F being taken for x indifferently, che Values 
the intercepted Lines will appear with this change 
of Signs. | 
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= . re the Expreſſion is Poſitive, | that the Part 4 T of the Diameter, intercepred be- 
= . 3 But 2 points B or F| tween A the Original of X, and I the Concourſe of 
4 dach to E, the Quantities BE and E F de- the Tangent and the Axe, encreaſeth ſuch time as 
A *PP continually and at the point E are equal to | the Point P fall upon E, and after it again begins 
4 3 g ro diminiſh : From whience it is apparent, that 4 T 
mw 8 . it it is plain, That there is no paſſing from | muſt become the Maximum AL, when the point P 

& . Poficive to a Negative Expreſſion, in this Caſe of | falls upon the point E required, . 
1 Quantity continually decreaſing, without paſſing] 2. In thoſe Curves that have a Point of Reero- 
greſſion , tis evident, that the part 4 T encreaſerh 


| 7 * nothing. For the other part a 
. RT FF dag Tram ( as D A or HI) | continually, and that the Abſciſſa encreaſeth ſolong, 


by Lines continually drawn from E the point | till the point I fall upon L, atrer which it again di- 
4 2 Ciccles contact. If CB, or G F, be put | miniſheth : From whence it is clear, That 4P 
equal to, the Expreſſion of any ſuch Tangent | muſt become a Maximum, when the point T falls 
d y d upon L, 

will be 22 «%% according as we take] Now if AE be put = x, EF =, then will 


& — 


— 


it on the one or on the other ſide of the point E; in : 5 
5 Caſe therefore tis Poſitive, in the other Nega- | 4 L be = 3 , Whoſe Fluxion, which 1s 


tive. Bur as the Points B or F approach to E, the 

© Tangents D A and HI encreaſe continually, un at] « - 4 1 
the Point E they become infinite: Therefore a |/ XY XI _ : 8 i 4 

b Quantity that continually encreaſeth, cannot paſs 5 ary ( ſuppoſing x invariable } being I | | 


. ® from a Poſitive to a Negative Expreſſion, withour | ; 
i , divided by x; the Fluxion of 4 E muſt become 


| { deaf cn is Un ally T hether it be a Fi | 
* this is Untverially irue, whether it a Fi- i . - a wy ; 1 
nite Quantity or a Fluxion that we conſider. There Nothing or Infinite; that is — 22 Nothing or * 
is no changing from Poſitive to Negative, without 5 | 
paſſing thro Nothing or Infinite. ; : . 4 
Applying this — to Fluxion, it will follow | Infinite: So that the multiplying by y*, and divi- 1 
from hence, That the Fluxion of a Quantity, that ,. — 5 ; -— F: 
> expreſſes a Maximum, or a Minimum, muſt be equal ding by — y, 7 will be = ro Nothing or Infinite, 14 
J io Nothing or to Infinite. And upon this Founda- | Which in the Sequel will ſerye for a general Form nr 
tion we may now eaſily proceed to the Speculation | find F the Point of Infection or Retrogreſſion. OY 
of the Points of Inflection and Retrogreſſion. For the ere of the Curve 4 * K being given, 8 
Inner es Gd . Genera Thom ws ai ce Vale of 5 may be fond in x 3 and king th 
whoſe Diameter is the Right Line 4 B; and its | Fluxion of this Value, and ſuppoſing x invariable, 2 


Ordinates PM, e 7, parallel ro one another. If > 3 . ; 

thro' the Point F be 2 the Ordinate Applicate the Value of » will be found in x*, which being | 

E F, together with the Tangent FL; and from | Fut e ual to Nothing, or Infinity, ſerves in either of ä 1 

any other Point as M, on the ſame fide with 4 F, theſe Suppoſitions to find ſuch a Value of 4 E, as 7 

he draws the Ordinate Applicate M P, as likewiſe that the Ordinate E F ſhall interſect the Curve 

the Tangent MT: It is evident, N AF K in F the point of Inflection or Retrogreſſion. 
* . - | Of this I ſhall only now, from the Analzſe des Inſini- 

4 ment Petits, give one * 
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Let AF K, be a protracted Semi-cycloid, wh 
Baſe is _ than the — . of the _— 
ratin 5 REED B Ro Center is C. Tis re- 
| | : uired to in the Diameter 4 B, { 

1. In theſe Curves that have a Point of 3 Ordinate Applicate E F ſnall cut the Lernt pcie 


that che Abſciſſa 4 P enereaſech continually, and lin E, the Point of conrrary Flexion. 
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Suppole the known Quantities 4 DB = a; 


BK =b; ABS c, and the unknown Quanti- 
ties AE x, ED , the Ark AD , EF =; 


then by the Property of the Cycloid y = x + ha 


and therefore y=x = wy * : But by the Pro- 


n 


perty of the Circle x = 4/ Z c „x, and con- 


ſequently x == 2 1 (* 


=+#/ 
* Therefore ſubſtituting for 


Cc * 


— — —— — —— — 
— D(—ͤ 


— — ——):j. — — — 


vl 2cx—Xxx 


; and z their reſpective Values, we have p — 


—_—acx—axx-+bex ; 
EE Tb oe hk 
4 VMacx "XX | : 
thereof, ( ſuppoſing x invariable) is, 
bex—acx—beoxs „„ Gn Wy 
20x —XXxXay/ 20x —XX* 

: ac ac 

AE (x) =e + 5- and C E —j-* 
3 


| 
Hence it is evident, That to have F, a Point of 

contrary Flexion, & muſt be greater than a; for if 

it be leſs, then C E would exceed C B. | 


INFLUENCES of the Planets, or Heavenly Bo- 
dies, are ſuch Phyfical Powers or Forces,as they are 
ſuppoled to have on Sublunary | hings. 

Mr. Boyle is inclined to believe (tho' he had no 
Opinion of Judicial Aſtrology in other ref; ects) that 
the Planets may have ſome Phy fical Influence or O 
peration on Bodies belonging to our G1obe , from 
thele Conſiderations. | 


1. That it cannot be denied, that all the Aﬀecti- 
ons and Diipoſitions of Moiſture, Heat, Cold, 
Drought, the Courſe of all Winds, Showers, Thun- 
der, Sc. and whatever elſe helps to produce the 
great and univerſal Effects of Rarefaction and Con- 
denſation in our Atmoſphere, do in a great Meaſure, 
if not entirely, depend on the Motion, Poſition, Si 
tuation, and Aſpects of the Superior Celeſtial Bodies 
or Planets. That every Planet hath its own proper 
Light diſtinct from every other, which Light nor 
being a bare Quality, bur deſigned for a further uſe 


than meer Illumination, muſt be accompanied with | 


fome peculiar Tincture, Virtue, or Power. 
* har this Light of each particular Celeſtial 


5. This is allo farther confirmed, 
by thoſe ſudden ſtrokes of Cramps, Con 
Blites, Colds, Peſtilential Invaſions, Ge, wulle 


do not only often, as it were in an inſtant Mi i 
our Bodies, but which do alſo continue I. = < 
time, Se. a long 
| IN FORMA PAUPERIS, in Lay, i, c 
any Man that hath a juſt Cauſe of Suit, either . 

Chancery, or any other of the Courts of Con 5 
Law, will come either before the Lord Kama 
Naſter of the Rolls, either of the Chief Juſtice" v 
Chief Baron, and make Oath that he is not a, Or 8 
five Pounds, his Debts paid, either of the ſaid Jad 

will in his own proper Court, adinir him to fut \ 
forma Paupers, and he ſhall have Council Ge n 
or Attorney aſſigned to do his Buſineſs, u ras 

paying any Fees, Our 7 

INFORMATUS NON SUM , or rather 

ſum Informatus, in Law, is a formal Aulwer m 4 
of Courſe by an Attorney; that is, commanded 0 
the Court to ſay what he thinketh good in dee WS n 
of his Client ; who being nor inſtructed tg 3 = . 
thing material, ſays, He is not informed, by wie s . 


he is deemed to leave his Client undefended 10 7 
fo Judgment paſſeth for the Adverſe Party. _ aa 
INFORMED 1 are ſuch of the H ; 
Stars, as are nor caſt into, or ranged 
Form: Sc Sporades, * M; S 
INF ASFINATUS, or ſupra Scapulari inf; 
or, is a Muſcle of the Arm, ſo 7 led 1 | T 
placed below the Spine. This ariſes Fleſhly fo Cc 
the inferior part of the Baſis Scapulæ, as alſo from pi 
its Spine, and Inferior Coſta and Dorſum; frm 


hence paiſing in a Triangular Form, according ty p. 

the Figure of the Part, leſſening it ſelf as it mach: 

over the Juncture it becomes Tendinous, and i nl. bi 

ſerted like the Supra Spinatus to the Head ot the ; 

Os - 256 This moves the Arm directly back. of 

ward. - | : 
INFUNDIBULUM CEREBRI, the fame th tu 


Choana. © to 

INFUNDIBULUM RENUM, is the Pelyis 4 
or Baſin thro' which the Urine paſſes io the Ure- 
rers and the Bladders, 

INFUSION, is an Extraction of the Vertue of 
Medicines with a convenient Liquor, which if it 
be Purgative, it is uſually taken at one Doſe; and 
to this the Name properly agrees. 

INGREDIENTS, are the ſeveral Parts or Sim. 
ples that go to the making of any Compound Me- 
dicine; and in general it ſignifies the Conſtituent 
Parts or Principles of a mixt Body. : 

INGRESS, in Aſtronomy, fignifies the Sun en- 
rring the firſt Scruple of one of the four Cardinal 
Signs, eſpecially Aries. | 


Body, not being at all Refracted in the Etherial Spa- 
ces, it is tranſmitted thro', deſcends entirely and 
unchanged into our Atmoſphere. 

3. That whatever is received into our Atmo- 
ſphere, is alſo received by the Thin and Subtile 
Air, which is contiguous to the Atmoſphere; which 
cannot but be capable of being moved, ſtirred, al- 
rered, and influenced by theſe differently diſpoſed 
Lights which penetrate each part of it. 

4 And ſince the Thin and Subtile Air is capable 
of being thus affected, moved and altered by theſe 
Planetary Virtues, it muſt needs variouſly impreſs, 
move, agitate and infect the Spirits or Subtiler parts 
of all Bodies within its reach; and conſequently 
muſt have a conſiderable influence upon hy Bo- 
dies wherein ſuch Spirits reſide, and whom they 
actuate. w | 


Man ſeeketh Entry into Lands and Tenements : Ii 


INGRESSU, is a Writ of Entry, whereby 


lies in many Caſes, and hath many ſeveral Forms: 
See Entry. | 
This Writ is alſo called in particular, Pee 
quod reddat , becauſe thoſe be formal Words in 2 
Writs of Entry. Wc. 


The Writs, as they lie down in divers Caſes, c wy 
theſe, ſc; down in the Old Nat. Brev. vig. ; W «©, 
INGRESSU ad communem Legem , 1s a Wit 


which lieth where a Tenant for Term of Life, t 
of another Life, Tenant by Courteſie, or Tenant 
in Dower, maketh a Feoffment in Fee, and dieth : 


He in Reverſion ſhall have the aforeſaid Writ “ m. 
gainſt whomſoever that is in the Land after ſuc de 
Feoffment made. | Wo 
INGKESSU ad Terminum qui praterit, * 4 It, 
which lieth where the Lands or Tenements abe © C 
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to a Man for Term of Years, and the Tenant hold- 


| is Term. | 
RES cauſa Matrimonis prælocuti Sete 


tri monii prælocuti. : : 
Carl” RESSU Ae divortium : See Cui ante di- 


PO NGRESSU dum fuit infra ætatem, is a Writ 
which lies where one under Age ſells his Lands, 


Oo. . = * 
GRESSU dum non fuit compos mentu, is a 
er lies when a Man ſelleth Land or Tene- 
ment, being out of his Wits, Cc. 
INGRESSU in caſu conlimili : See Caſu confi- 


mi i. : 
SSU in caſu proviſo : See Caſu proviſo. 
IN ERESSU in 7 is a Writ which lies where 
one demandeth Lands of I lett by ano- 
he Term 1s expired, i EP: 
Hh RESSU fine ene capitali, is a Writ given 
by the Common Law, to the Succeſſor of him that 
alienated, Sine afſenſu capituli, &c. and ſo called 
from thoſe Words contained inthe Writ. ; 
INGRES>U ſuper diſſeiſina in ſe quibus, is a Writ 
which lies where a Man is diſſeiſed, and dieth, for 
his Heir againſt the Diſſeiſor. 5 | 
INGRESSU ſur cui in vita, is a Writ that lies 
where one demandeth Lands or Tenements of that 
Tenant that had Entry by one, to whom ſome An- 
ceſtor of the Plaintiff did lett it for a Term now ex- 


"TNGROSSATOR magni Retuli: See Clerk of the 


ANC ROSS ER, in Common Law, is one that 
buys Corn growing, or dead Victuals, to ſell again. 
Alſo a Clerk that writes Records or Inſtruments 
of Law in Skins of Parchment. ; 
INGROSS.NG of a Fine, is making the Inden- 
tures by the Chirographer, and the Delivery of them. 
to the Party unto whom the Cognizance 1s made, 
INGUEN, is chat place from the Bending of the 
e Secrer Parts. 
TIR TIARMON ICAL Relation, a Term in Muſick : 
See Relation Inharmonical, 5/5 
INHERITANCE, is a . ee in Lands or 
Tenements to a Man and his Heirs : For Littleton, 
lib. 1.gap. 1. ſays, This Word Inheritance is not on- 
ly underſtood where a Man hath Inheritance of 
Lands and Tenements by Deſcent of Heritage, bur 
alſo every Fec-ſimple or Fee: tail that a Man hath by 
his Purchaſe, may be faid by ' Inheritance, for that 
his Heirs may inherit after hum, i 
INHIBITION, is a Writ to inhibit or forbid a 
Judge from further proceeding in the Cauſe depen- 
ding before him: See F. N. B. Fol. 39. where Pro- 
hi bition and Inhibition are put together. But Inh i- 
bition is moſt commonly a Writ iſſuing out of a high- 
er Courr-Chriſtian to a lower and inferior; and 
Prohibition out of the King's Court to a Court-Chri- 
ſtian, or to an inferior Temporal Court. 
INJECTION, is the caſting (by a Syringe, &c.) 
ſome liquid Medicine into Wounds or Cavities of 
the Body, or of the Veſſels; Clyſters are hence by 
ſome called Injettions, 


Several Experiments have been made about 


INJECTION of Liquors into the Veins of Ani- 
mals, from whence probably ſome good Hints may 
be taken; I ſnall therefore mention ſome of them. 

Sir Fraxaſtati, Profeſſor of Anatomy at Piſa in 
Italy, injected a little Aua Forts diluted into the 


found fixed, except about the Guts: Some of the 
great Veſſels were burſt. 

Some Spirit of Vitriol being injeRed into the Veins 
of another Dog, be died nor fo ſoon, bur ferched 
his Breath thick and difficultly, and foamed like an 
Epileprick ; but dy ing at laſt, he opened him, and 
found his Blood fix d in the Veins Grumous and 
like Soot. | 

Oil of Tartar injetted, did not kill the Dog, tho' 
tried upon him ſeveral times; but he grew more 
eager for Meat than before, and getting ſome Bones 
he gnawed them moſt greedily, a 

Oil of Sulphur inje&ed, ſwelled the Dog and kil- 
led him; his Blood was found not coagulated, but 
more thin and florid than ordinary: Which Conſti- 
tution, perhaps, may be as fatal in the Blood, as its 
being curdled and fixed. 

INJUNCTION, is a Writ grounded vpon an 
Interloquotory Order in Chancery; ſometimes to 
give Poſſeſſion to the Plaintiff, for want of the De- 
fendants Appearance; ſometimes to the King s Or- 
dinary Court, and ſometimes to the Court. Chri- 
ſtian, io ſtay, Proceedings in a Cauſe upon Sugge- 
ſtion made, Thar the Rigour of the Law, if it take 
* is againſt Equity and Conſcience in that 

aſe. 

INIUM, is the Beginning of the oblongated 
Marrow, which is the common Senſory, becauſe 
the Species which are received from thè external 
N are conveyed thither by the Nerves, Blan- 
chard. $ 
INLAGARY, a Term in Law, ſignifying a Re- 
ſtitution of one Outlaw d to the King's Protection 
and to the Benefit or Eſtate of a Subject. 
INNATE Principles, according to ſome Philoſo- 
phers, are primary Notions or Characters which 
they will have to be ſtamp d upon the Mind of Man 


when it firſt receives its Being, and which it brings 
into the World with it. 


INNOMINATA tunica oculi, the Tunick of 
the Eye that wants a Name, is a certain ſubtle Ex- 
panſion of the Tendons, from the Muſcles which 


move the Eye to the Circumference of the Irs or 
Horney Membrane, 


INNOMINATA O/a, are two large Bones ſi- 
tuated on the Sides of the Os Sacrum, and in a Ex- 
tus may each be ſeparared into three Bones, Ilium 
Os Pubs, and Iſchium, joined by Cartilages and 
appear diſtinct by three Lines till ſeven Years old, 


but grow all into one Bone at riper 
by ſome called Cuneiformig. E ence my wo 
INNOMINATUS Humor, or Inſitus, is a Se- 
condary Humour, as the Ancients call it, wherewith 
they thought the Body was nouriſhed - For thoſe 
Nutritious Humours they talked of are four, Inno- 
minatus, Ros, Gluten, Cambium. | 


Blanchard. 
INN OTESCIMUS, (in Law) are Lies Pa- 


tents which are always of a Charter of F 
or {ome other Inſtrument not of Record, 3 


led in the Words of the Concluſion ö 
per preſentes. Ln 


INNs- OF. COURT, are ſo called. be. 5 
Students there Study the Laws, to T 
practiſe in the Courts of W:ftminſter, or elſewhere: 
Theſe are the Middle and Inner-Temple, Lincolns- 
Inn and Grays-Inn. There are alſo two Serjeants- 
Inns, and eight Inns of Chancery. | 

INNUENDO, is a Word fre 
Writs, Declarations, and Pleadin 
only to declare and aſcertain the Perſon 


quently uſed in 


or Thing 


Crural and Jugular Vein of a Dog, and he died 


which was named or left doubtful 
NOCULATION X 


one kind of Fruit- Tree 


I „is a ki | 
preſently ; and had (on opening him) all his Blood the —_— 7 the Bud of hone of Grafting by 


Wrte 


85 ; and its Uſe is 
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into the Bark of another, ſo as to make different 
Kinds of Fruit grow on the tame Tree, and the 
ſame common Sap ſupply them all. 

INOSCULATION : See Anaſtomoſis. 
 INQUIRENDO, is an Authority given to a Per- 
fon or Perſons, to enquire into ſomething for the 
King s Advantage, 

 INQUISITION, in Law, is a manner of pro- 
ceeding in Matter Criminal, by the Office of the 
Judge, or by the great Inqueſt before Juſtices in 
Hyre. | 

"INQUISIT ORS, are Sheriffs, Coroners, ſuper 
viſum corport, or the like, who have Power to en- 
quire into certain Cates, | | 

INROLMENT, in Law, is the Regiſtring, Re- 
cording, or Entring of any Lawful Act in the Rolls 
of the Chancery, as a Recogniſance acknowledged, 
or a Statute, or a Fine levied ; or in the Rolls of 
the Exchequer; King's-Bench, or Common Pleas; 
or in the Huſtings of London, or by the Clerk of the 
Peace in any County, 

INSANIA, or Amentia, Madneſs, is an Aboliti- 
on or Depravation of Imagination and Judgment. 

INSCONSED, a Term in the Art Military, im- 

lying that a Part of an Army hath fortified them- 
Fires with a Sconce or ſmall Fort, in order to de- 
fend ſome Pals, &c. See Sconces. 

INSCRIBED, in Geometry, a Figure is ſaid to 
be inſcribed in another, when all the Angles of the 
Figure inſcribed touch either the Angles, Sides, or 
Planes of the other Figure. 

INSCRIBED Bodies: See Regular Bodies. 

INSESSUS, is a Bath for the Belly, proper for 
the lower Parts, wherein the Patient firs down to 
the Navel. They are for ſeveral Uſes, as for eaſing 
of Pain, ſoftning of Parts, diſpelling of Flatulent 
Matter, and frequently for exciting the Courſes. 
Blanchard. 

INSIMUL Tenuit, is one of the Species of the 
Writ called Formedon; which ſee. 

INSISTING, the Angles in any Segment, in 
Geometry, are {aid to be inſiſting upon the Arch of 
the other Segment below. 

INSITIO, the Boranick Word for Grafting ; it 
ſignifies in general, the inſertion and uniting of any 
Cyon, Bud, Sc. into che Subſtance of the Stock, 
and is of divers Kinds. 

INSOLATION, is expoſing of any Body to be 
warmed or heated by the Beams of the Sun, 

INSPEXIMUS, are Letters Patent, ſo called 
becauſe they begin, after the King's Title, with this 
Word Inſpeximus; and is the ſame with Exemplifi- 


cation. 


INSPIRATIO, is an alternate Dilatation of the 


Cheſt, whereby the Nitrous Air is communicated 


to the Blood, to accend it by the Wind- pipe and its 
Veſicular Parts. 

The Cauſe of Inſpiration doth not ſeem to conſiſt 
only in the Dilatation of the Thorax, as is common- 
ly thought, but alſo in the Contraction of the Tu- 
nick, which covers the upper part of the Oeſophagus, 
and the moſt cloſe Receſſes of the Aſpera Arteria. 
Blanchard. 

INSTANT, is ſuch a part of Duration wherein 
we perceive no Succeſſion; or is that which takes 
up 78 Time of only one Idea in our Minds, without 
the Succeſſion of another, wherein we perceive no 
Succeſſion at all. 

INSTITUTIONS, or Inſtitutes, Part of the 
Firſt of the Four Tomes or Volumes of the Civil 
Law ; and is a Compendium of the Digeft drawn 
into Four Books, compoſed on purpoſe by the Em- 
peror for the Uſe of young Students; that ſo having | 


the firſt Elements of the whole Profeſſion in thi. i. 
tle Treatiſe, they might the ſooner gain a c 8 by 
rent Knowledge of it, without being a 
by the Largeneſs of the former Books. "Keg 
INTACTE, are Right Lines, to which © 
do pomp * — qpaags _ yer Can neyer 2 
with them: Theſe are uſually call 
which ſee. * 0 Amp "ater; 
INTEGERS, from the Latin Integrum, fipn; 
in Arithmetick whole Numbers, in "= 
to Fractions, Conta 
INTENSION, is a Writ that lies againſt h 
that enters after the Death of Tenant in Dowe, 1 
other Tenant for Life, and holds him out in fo 
Reverfion or Remainder : And every Entry u 
the Poſſeſſion of the King, is called an 3 
as where the Heir of the King's Tenant enter 4 
ter Office, and before Livery ; this is called an Is 
tenſion upbn the King. 1 | 
INTENSION, in Natural Philoſophy, cenie 
the increaſe of the Power or Energy of any Qu 
liry, ſuch as Hear, Cold, Sc. for of all Quite, 
they ſay, they are Intended and Remitted; ha 
capable of Increaſe and Dimunition, Unger he 
Word Quality you will find it demonſtrated, Thy 
the Intenſion of all Qualities increaſes recit cal 
as the Squares of the Diſtances from the Center a 
the Radiating Quality decreaſes. 
INTENTION, or Study, is when the Mind wit 
great Earneſtneſs, and ot choice, fixes its View dt. 
any Idea, conſiders it on all Sides, and will no be 
_ off by the ordinary Solicitation of ks 
Ideas. 
INTERCALARY-DAY, is the odd Day put i 
or inſerted in the Leap-Tear. 
INTERCEPTED-AXE, a Term in Corick e- 
— ſignifying the ſame with Alſciſſa; which 


ee. 
INTERCOLUMNIATION, is the Space ct 
Diſtance between the Pillars ot any Building. 
INTERCOLUMNS, or Intercelummation, in 
Architecture, are the Spaces between Column ard 
Column in any Portico or great Piazza, &c. 
INTERCOSTAL-ARTERIES, are Arteries, ac- 
cording to ſome, ſo called, becauſe they go tothe 
Regions about the Ribs: The upper beſtowz it {elf 
among the Muſcles that are between the four highelt 
Ribs ; and the under one goes to every Mulcle that 
ts berween the reſt of the Ribs, 
INTERCOSTAL-VESSELS, are the Veins and 
Arreries that run along the Intervals or Spaces 
the lower and upper Ribs; on which Account the 
are diſtinguiſhed into Superior ard Inferior. 
INTER COSTALES externs & interni, are Mu- 
ſcles placed in the Intervals of the Ribs, as het 
Names declare. Their Number on each Side ö 
twice eleven, equal to the Interſtices in 
they are lodged. Their Originations are different 
ly aſſigned by Anatomiſts; but tis moſt probable 
that they do ariſe from the lower Edge of each ſu⸗ 
perior Rib, and are inferred ro rhe upper Edge 
each inferior one. Theſe are thin and fleſhy; r 
Fibres of the External paſs from above oblique) 
downwards to the Fore- part, or Ofs Pubs: 4 
of the Internal deſcend in like manner 2 J 
towards the Back- part, or Os Sacrum, their 
decuſſating each other like the Letter X. 
INTERCUS : See Anaſarca. 1 
INTEREST, is the Sum reckoned for the 
or Forbearance of ſome prjncipal Sum lent fer |: 
due at) a certain Time, according to ſome c : 
Rare, and therefore called we, bg becaule ich 
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the Sum that procreates the Inte. or from 1 
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INT 


the Intereft is reckoned ; and is either Simple or 
Compound, 


I. Simple Intereft, is counted from the Principal 
only, and is eafily computed by the Simple or Com- 
pound Golden Rule, thus: 


Let that which is the principal Cauſe of the Inte- 
reſt be put into the firſt place; and that which be- 
rokenerh Time, be in the ſecond place; and the 
remaining in the third: Under this Conditional 

art place the two other Terms, each under its 
like, and there will be a Blank to ſupply under one 
of thoſe above, either under the firſt, ſecond, or 


third: 
Example. - 


if loo l. in 12 Months gain 61. (ths j theConditi- 
onal part ;) Phat ſhall 501. get in 3 Months ? 


Place them down as in the Rule: 


K m. J. 
100 12 6 
50 $ 


Here the Blank will be under the third place, and 
by this 


RULE I. 


Multiply the three laft for a Dividend, and the 
two firſt tor a Diviſor, the Quotient of theſe gives 
the ſixth. 


That is, 6X 50 * 3 =9oo, and 100 X12 = 1200, 
Now 1200) 900.0 (.73 = 15 5. required, 


Bur if the Demand had been, In how many 
Months would 50 /. have gained 15s, Orif 100 J. 
in 12 Months gain 6/. What ſhall the Principal be, 
that in 3 Months would gain 155, In theſe two 
Caſes the Blank would have been under the firſt or 
ſecond Terms: Then by this 


RULE IL 


Multiply the firſt, ſecond, and laſt for a Divi- 
dend, and the third and fourth for a Diviſor ; rhe 
Quotient is the Anſwer, | 


l. m. J. 
102 12 6 
3 «75 15. 


Then by the Rule, I0O X 12 X 75 = 900oddo, 
And 6 x 3 = 18) 900. (50 J. required. 


This Rule ſhews Simple Intereſt and all thar be- 
longs to it with eaſe, and was thus found; 


Pur P for the 2 T for the Time, and G 
tor the Gain in the Conditions; and p, t, g an- 


wering, it will be, P: G 225 . 


P 
G 
And T: GH:: 7 =p, which is the firſt 


Rule; chat is, multiply the three laſt for a Divi- 
dend, and the two firſt for a Diviſor. 


Pp 


TP g; and conſequently + = . and p = 


Gp 
EPS 
G t 


„which is the {ſecond Rule. 


IT. Intereſt Compound, is that which is counted 
from the Principal ; and Simple Intereſt forborn, 
called alſo Intereſt upon Intereſt. 


And for the reſolving of Propoſitions relating to 
Compound Intereſt, firſt ſtare the Queſtion propos d, 
as tho the Demand lay upon one Pound only ; and 
having found a fit Anſwer (according to the Import 
of the Queſtion) for one Pound, ro a convenient 
Number of Decimal parts, multiply the Sum or 
Number of Pounds, &c. propos d in the Queſtion, 
into that Anſwer agreeing to one Pound, the Pro- 
duct — from thence will be the Anſwer re- 
quired, 

Mr. Ward hath done this very well at the End 
of his Algebra, thus : 


For the eaſier expreſſing of the ſeveral parts given 
or ſought, they may be repreſented by the fol. 
lowing Letters; 


Let P the Prin- 4 given or ſought in any Queſti- 
cipal on. Ty De 

5 ; or Number of Years or Days, 

7 = 6 nine, & Sc. given or ſought. . 

1 of one Pound, for one Year, 

3 3 or Day, Sc. according to a- 

ny Rate propoſed. 
. or Amount ot Principal and 
1 = whe Sum Intereſt given or ſought. 


mount 


Note, Thar in the Caſes of Compound Intereſt, (t) is 
the Index of the Power of (a). 


Now, by conſidering the two following Propor- 
tions, a General Theorem may be raiſed, by which 
all Queſtions in Compound Intereſt may be reſolved. 


Firſt, 1 I.: tt: 42:44 :: 44: 4 :: 0:4 3: 
„e. 


Thar is, As one Pound: Is to its Amount (or one 
Pound with its Intereſt) at one Tears End:: So u 
that Amount: To the Amount of one Pound at two 
Tears; and ſo on. 


Whence tis plain, That Componnd Intereſt is 
grounded upon a Rank of Geometrical Proportio- 
onals continued, the laſt of which is known by the 
Number ſignified by (:) and is at. 


Secondly, 1 I.: at :: P: 7; Ergo Pat = . 


Thar is, As one Pound: Ts to the Amount of one 
Pound for any Time propoſed :: So n 10, 100, 1000, 


OP Sum propoſed : To its Amount for the ſame 
ime. 


From theſe rwo Proportions the General Theorem 
Pa =7 is ſufficiently demonſtrated, and may be 
clearly underſtood, 


Gpt 
And becauſe TF S therefore Gpt = 


Fits > 


= 


= 0 "In Taos Coane, 
3 dads 4+ A 


n 


_—_ I > with - 


« * I * * 3 23 = = 
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Queſt, 1. Suppoſe 2501. hath been at Intereſt ſeven 
Tears ; What doth it amount to at 6 per Cent, 
per Annum, Compound Intereſt ? 


Here is given P 2501. : = 7, and a= 1.06. 


For 100:6 :: 1: 1.06 = a, the firſt Year. 


Then if à be involved fo often, until its Index 
= t, viz. a" = a, and then multiplied into P, 
ir will produce x, as appears by the Theorem 
Pa =. 

But a = 1.06, involved 7 times = 1.50363. 

And 250 x 1.50363 = 375.9075 =E, 

Thar is, 375 J. 18.5. 2 d. is the Sum produced 
from 250 /. having been at Compound Intereſt ſeven 


Years (as above propoſed.) 


Queſt, 2. Suppoſe 3751. 18s. 2 d. were #o be paid 


ſeven Tears hence; What wu it worth in ready 
Money, abating 6 per Cent, per Annum, Com- 
pound Inrereſt 2 


Here is given 7 = 375-9075, £= 7, and a= 
1.26 ; to find P. 
General Theorem is Pat = 7, therefore 3 = 


But 4 = 1.06, and involved 7 times = 1.50363. 
And 375-9975 { 25 = Þ; that is, worth 
a 150363 2501. ready Money. 


Queſt. 3. Suppoſe 2501. hath been at Intereſt, and 
the Amount u 3751. 18s. 2 d. at 6 per Cent. 


Compound Intereſt; How long h th it been 
forborn ? 


Here is given P 250, x = 375-9075, and 
a = 1.06, for one Year; thence to find e, the In- 


dex of the Power of 4. 
General Theorem, Pa = ; ergo, p =. 
Conſequently, if at be continually divided by a, 
until ir become 2 1 Number of ſuch Di- 


viſions will bet: For ſuch Number of Diviſions 
diſcovers how oft à was involved. 


Bur — (= 1.50363 = &, 
250 


and 1322 (= 1.418518, 
1,06 


1418518 


ge = 1.333225. 


Alſo 


And ſo on till it become 155 (= 1, which will 


be ar the ſeventh Operation. 
Then will : = 7, the Number of Years requi- 


red. 


Queſt. 4. Suppeſe 2501, had been forborn ſeven | 


Tears, and the Debtor n; willing to give up both 
Principal and Intereſt, proffering 3751, 18s. 2d. 

to be cleared; What Rate of Intereſt, per Cent. 
(allowing Compound Intereſt) doth he berehy offer 
to the Creditor ? 


Here you have given P = 250, x — 


— 
and : = 7, to find 4, 375.9975, 


General Theorem, P 4 N, ergo 4 = at, 


Bur 1 (= 1.50363 = G. 
4 r + e. 


Then ' EJ! e+ 2156 ee=4'=E, 
r' +rie+z3rfee=:6G, 


L 
L 8 


G 
renee H er 


Hence this Theorem, 


= & 


D 
s 


„11 480 — 7 6 —— 71, 
—. 14285 — 


Let 1 2 1 


— O71 =HQD(.06=; 
3s = x6 9 mens 
—— — — 
Diviſ. = 1.18 21480428 = 36, 
16051432 =4G- 7, 
Firſtr = 1 a . 
2 06 — — 
— ,00000004 


Newr=1.06 = 4 


Then 1: 1,06 :: 100: 6 = the Rate of the In. 
| tereſt required, 


Put if in any Queſtions, either of Intereſt or An- # 
nuities, the Time given or ſought be not termina- : 
red by whole Years, but by Weeks, Months, Quar- 
ters, Half Years, Three Quarters, Cc. tor reſolving 
ſuch Queſtions, firſt reduce ſuch broken or Fractio- 
nal parts of the Year into Days, viz. 5: = 7 Days, 
＋ 30.4 Days, 4 — 91.25 Days, 2 = 183.4 
Days, + = 273.75 Days; and ſo for any odd Num- 
ber of Days that falls betwixt ſuch even parts of 
the Year. | 

This done, find an Anſwer according to the De- 
mand of the Queſtion, (and agreeing to one Pound 
as before) for the Number of the Days propoſed, 

To 3 which, it will be requiſite to reſolve 
this following Queſtion, 


Queſt, 5. What j the Amount (or Intereſt) of en 
Pound for one Day, at 6 per Cent, per Annum, 
Compound Intereſt? 


Put a for the Amount ſought, then twill be, 
124: 24120122 2 4) :: 4:42: 46, &c. . 


That is, As one Pound: Ir to its Amount for on: 
Day:: So is that Amount : To the Amount for 10 
Days :: And ſo is that of two Day: : To that of three 
Days ; and ſo on to 365 Days. 


The 


That is, at = 4”, conſequently * 124 5 
> 4 


I 
n 
© 
bi 
P 
fo 


"he 


ow 


INI 


17 7 


'The laſt of which will be 2 = 1.06, 
Let 2 2 A + e. 


; 
164 353 — 1 
Rr“ m7 e + 182 v ee rer G. 


6 
365 


757 G 
re ＋ 189200 = io, —7r7r =D, 


. D 
Whence this Theorem, —— 2 


6 7 + 182e wats 
| 77 G 
1. 0290410 = —363* 
+ 182 e= .,0182 — . 00273972 = x77 7. 


Diviſor = 10182 0001 6438 2 . ooo 16=e 


10182 
New yr = 1.0001 = 625600 
＋ 182 e = -.01092 606612 


Diviſor = 1.01102 


New r = 1.00016, for a ſecond Operation, 


| G 
Then is, ,00274025636372 = 955 . 
— ,00274060280986 = +47 rr, 


Mmm 


ET — 
— 


Here the Exceſs lieth upon +; r r, and therefore 
the Difference or new Reſolvend will have the 
Sign —, and conſequently mult be — e. 


Then—.00000034644614=D (-0000003-e 


21. 00016 30003162 
182 e=-1.00003546 1 
; — — — | 46414520 (- 6 26. 
Diviſor 10001054 40004216 I 
Laſt r= 1.00016 6413004 
— ez ,0000003464 60005 30 
451. 001596536 409674 
400040 
— - Y_ _— 


This Value of a, is the Amount of 1/. for one 
Day; from which, if 11. be ſubſtracted, the Re- 
mainder will be the Intereſt of 1 a for one Day; 5. e. 
0001596536 : Confequently, if any propoſed Sum 
be multiplied into either of theſe, the reſpective 
Product will be the Amount or Intereſt of that Sum 
for one Day. | 


Hence, if a Table of the ſeveral Powers of a 
was calculated, it would be, | 


8:4 : : : 4: M = the Amounts, 
1, 2, 3, 4, 3, 6, 7 = the Days, 


And ſo on to 42 = 1,06, the Amount for 365 
Days. 


Such a Table would be very uſeful for the ſpee- 
dy reſolving of all Queſtions relating to Pons ap 


2 Se. for any Number of Days leſs than one 


II. Annuities, Penſions, Leaſes in Reverſi 
differs from Compound Intereſt in this — Ly 


ben? 4365 re. 66430 r ee =1,06 =G, 


trical Proportionals continually increaſing; but An- 
nuities, &c. upon a Rank of Geometrical Proporti- 
onals continually decreaſing; and may be thus re- 
preſented, 


Penſion or Annuity ; and is the firſt 
o greateſt Term in the Progreſ- 
ion. 


Time of Continuance (as in Intereſt) 
et = the , 


Ler p = the 


and is the Number of all the 
Terms excepr the firſt, 
Rate of Intereſt for one Pound (as 


a= the before) and is the Common Ra- 
tio of all the Terms. 

Sum of all the Terms, except the 

7; = the firſt, and is the Price, or preſent 


2 of any Annuity or Penſion, 
C. 


Hence the Progreſſion will be, 


P P P 
ii 1 : 


FO of Gt Pe FF, 
3 P ; 
Until it become 7 that is, until the Index of the 


Power of 4, be equal to the Time of Continuance 
of the Annuity. 


P 
In this Progreſſion is the laſt Term; 


4 


Þ 
Then & — is the Sum of all the Artecedents, 


£P 
And X -= the Sum of all the Conſequents. 


Bur, As one of the Antecedents : Is to its Conſe- 


uents :: So is the Sum of the Antecedents : To the 
Sum of the Conſequents, 


pF oY | © s * 
That is, P * a . © 2 — 4 
PP xzÞ „ 


Therefore XP — 2 x 


That is, Ja —p =X& — 


| P 
Or, 44 —K 221. 


By this Equation may all the Caſes in Annuities 
or Penſions, Sc. (that are bounded by Time) be 
reſolved, by tranſpoſing the ſeveral Parts thereof, 
as the Nature of the Queſtion requires, 


For inſtance, Suppoſe the Yearly Penſion or Leaſe, 
Years of Continuance, and Rate of Intereſt, were 


each given ; Thence to find the Worth thereof in 
preſent Money, 


You have given P, , and 2, thence to find x. 


The Equation is XZ a — A = p — 2 


at 
P 7 
Therefore A8 f 2 =- i. 
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pound Intereſt is grounded upon a Rank ot Geome- 


The like for any other Part, viz. P, 7, or 4. 
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The very Ingenious and Learned Capt. Halley | 


hath, in his Obſervations on the Breſlaw Bills of 
Mortality, (in Phileſ. Trauſ. N. 196.) ſhewed ſeveral 
ways of eſtimating the Values of Annuities and 
Lives, and computing the different Degrees of Mor- 
tality, or rather, as he calls it, Vitality; where he 
'Yroves, That tis 80 to 1, that a Perſon of 25 Years 
old doth not die in a Year ; That 'ris 5 and a half 
to one, a Man of 40 lives 7 Years: Thar a Man 
of 30 may reaſonably expect to live between 27 
and 28 Years, Oc. And he gives Rules for the Va- 
luation of 2 or 3 more Lives, and whatan Annuity 
is worth during the Continuance of any of them, 


Sc. | 
INTERFORAMINEUM, or Interfemineum, the | 


ſame with Perineum. 

INTERJECTION, in Grammar, is an indecli- 
nable Word uſed in a Sentence, to declare the Af- 
fections or Paſſions of the Mind, and to complear 
the Senſe of it. 

INTERIOR Peclygon : See Polygon Interior. 

INTERIOR Talus: See Talis. 

INTERLOCUTORY Order, is that which de- 
cides not the Cauſe, but only ſettles ſome interven- 
ing Matter relating to the Cauſe; as where an Or- 


der is made by Motion in Chancery, for the Plaintiff 


to have an Injunction, to quit his Poſſeſſion till the 
hearing of the Cauſe; this, or any other ſuch Order 
not being final, is Interlocutory, 

INTERMISSIO Febrium: See Apyrexia. 

INTERMITTENS Morb#:, is a Diſeaſe which 
comes at certain times, and then remits a little. 

INTERNAL Angles : See Angles Internal. 

INTERNODIUM, in Botany, 1s the Space con- 
tained between any rwo Knots or Joints of the Stalk 

of a Plant. 

INTERNUS A4urz, is a Muſcle which lies in a 
Bony Channel evacuared in the Os Perreſum, which 
makes one of the Parietes Tympani : One part of 
this Channel is without the Bmpanum, and lies in 
the upper par: of the Bony Paſſage which goes from 
the Ear to the Palate; the other part, which is 
within the Tympanum, advancing as far as the Fene- 
{tra Ovalrs, makes in that place a riting, u on which, 
as on a Pulley, the Tendon of this Muſcle paſſes 


to the other Side of the Tympanum, and inſerts it 


{elf at the poſterior part of the Handle of the Mal- 
leus, a little below the Inſertion of the External Muſ- 
cle, by which means it draws towards the Os Petro- 
ſum, Whenthis Muſcle acts, it pulls the Manubri- 
um of the Malleus towards the Os Petroſum, where- 
by the Membrana Tympanz become ſomewhar con- 
cave ourwardly: | 
INTEROSSEI Manus, are the Muſcles of the 
Fingers, which are diſtinguiſhed inro External and 
Internal; they are aptly ſo named from their Situa- 
tions. Authors diſagree in their Number, ſome rec- 
koning fix, others eight, amongſt which they e- 
ſteem the Abductor Minimi Digiti, and Indicy ; but 
Mr. Cowper inclines to the firſt Opinion, conceiving 
the two latter named Muſcles do not deſerve theſe 
Denominations. They arite Fleſny internally in the 
Palm from the ſuperior parts of the Metacarpal 
Bones next the Carpus, whence deſcending, they 
become Tendinous at the firſt Internode of each 
Finger laterally, and paſs to their Inſertions wih 
the Extenſor Digitorum Communn; each Interſtice 
of the Meracarpal Bones entertaining two Muſcles 
inſerted to the Sides of the Fingers. When all 
thele Interaſſei act together, they draw the Fingers 
near cach other, and aſſiſt in their Extenſion, as Ga- 
len takes notice; at which time t ey, together with 
the Abductor Indics, and Minimi Digiti, are capa- | 


7 - . 3 5 1 P 
ble of divaricating the Fingers, which Action 
not be performed without ſome Difficulty by — 
when they are bended ; which Contrivance of + 6 
Moſt Wiſe Architect is alſo obſerved by Galen 
INTEROSSEI Pedu, are Muſcles of the Pag. 
they are reckoned to be ſeven in Number, The 44, 
rive their Names from their Situation, and —1 21 
deſerve a proper Appellation from their Uſe. 00 
The Firſt may be called Abductor Minim; Diete 
The Second, which is the largeſt, draws, 
next Toe towards the leſſer, and may be uk 
Abduttor Anricularius, UP" 
The Third antagoniſes the former, and is 5 „ 
dufor of the N nen 4b. 
The Fourth may be called AbduQor Medi; Oi. 
iti. - 
. The Fifth is an Alductor of the ſame. 
The Sixth is an AbduQtor ; and Seventh, Ad 
Indicy Peas. 
All theſe ariſe Fleſhy from the ſuperior part of the 
Oſſa Metatarfi of the leſſer Toes, and becoming bel. 
lied, grow Tendinous ar their Inſertions to the fir} 
Internode of each leſſer Loc laterally. 
INTERROGA LION, is a Figure in Rhetorick 
in which the Paiſion of the Speaker introduce 3 
thing by way of Queſtion, ro make its Truth the 
more conſpicuouſly appear. 
INTERRUPTION, as ſome call it, is the ſame 
with Disjunction of Proportion in Geometry, and 
is noted thus, (::) and ſigrifieth the breaking of 
of the Ratio in the Middle of four disjunct or dif. 
crete Proportionals, As A: B :: C: D; chat i 
As A is to B:: So is C to D. 
INTERSCAPULARIA, are the Cavitics be- 
twixt the Shoulder-blades and the Vertebtes. 
INTERSECTION, in Mathematicks, fignifies 
the cutting of one Line or Plane by another: Thus 
we ſay, tnat the mutual Hiterſect ion of two Planes, 
is a Right Line. 
IN 1 ERSPERSUM Vacuum: See Vacuum. 
INTERSPINALES Colli; theſe are ſmall fleſhy 
Muſcles of the Neck, ariſing from the ſuperior parts 
of each double ſpinal Proceſs of the Neck, except 
of the ſecond Vertebra; and are inſerted to the in- 
ferior Parts of all the ſaid double Spines, When theſe 
Muſcles act, they draw the Spines of the Vertebre 
of the Neck nearer each other. Theſe were firſt 
diſcovered in the Year 1690. | 
INTERSTELLAR, a Word uſed by ſome Au- 
thors, to expreſs thoſe parts of the Univerſe that 
are without and beyond our Solar Syſtem ; and 
which are ſuppoſed as Planetary Syſtems moving 
round each fix d Star as the Center of their Motion, 
as the Sun is of ours: And if it be true, as tis not 
improbabie, That each fix d Star may thus be 2 
Sun to ſome habitable Orbs that may move round 
it, the Interſtellar World will be infinitely the greater 
art of the Univerſe. | 
INTERTIGO, or Attritus, is cutting or fretting 
the Cuticula off of the parts near the Fundament, 
or betwixt the Thighs, ES 
INTERVAL, in Muſick, is the Diſtance or Dit 
ference between any two Sounds, whereof ones 
more Grave, and the other more Acute, They 
make ſeveral Diviſions of an Interval, as firſt into 
Simple and Compound : The Simple Intervals are 
Odave, and all that are within it, as the Se 1 
Third, Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, and Seventh, with the 
Varieties : The Compound ones are all thoſe that are 
greater than an Octave, as the Ninth, Tenth, Elevent®, 
Sc. with their Varieties. ih 


An Interval is alſo divided into Fuſt or Tha, an 


into Falſe : All the above · mention d Intervali er 
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- Varieties, whether Major br Minor are Fuit ; 
* or ſuperfluous ones are all Falſe: 
See Ozanam's Did. Matth. P. 653. An Interval is 
alſo divided into a Conſonance and a Diſſonance; 

ich ſee. 

HN TESTATES, in Law; there are two kinds of 
Intejtates, one that makes no Will at all; another 
that makes a Will, and nominates Executors, but 
they refuſe; in which he dies as an Inteſtate, and 
the Ordinary commits Adminiſtration. 
INTESTINES, the Entrasls, Guts, or Bowels. 

INTRUSION, is when the Anceſtor dies ſeized 
of any Eſtate of Inheritance, expectant upon an E- 
ſtare for Life; and then the Tenant fot Life dies, 


between whoſe Death, and the Entry of the Heir, 


Stranger does interpoſe and intrude. | 
T INTRUSIONE, is a Writ that lies againſt the 


Intruder. | 

INTUITION, according ro Mr. Lock, is the 
perception of the certain Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment of any two Idea's immediately compared to- 
gether. : | a 

INVIDIATUS, in Law, is when one has been 
accuſed of ſome Crime, which being nor fully pro- 
ved, he is pur ſub debita fide juſſione, i. e. Sen 

INVECTED, a Term in Heraldry, fignifying 
directly contrary to Engrailed; which fee, 


INVENTORY, is the Deſcription or Repertory 


orderly made of all Dead Men's Goods and Char- 

tels, prized by four or more Credible Men, which 

every Executor ot Adminiſtrator is bound to exhi- 

bir ro the Ordinary at ſuch times as he ſhall ap- 
int. 

P INVERSE Proportion, ot Proportion by Inverſion : 

See the Word Proportion, N. 7. 

INVOICE, is a Particular of the Value, Cu- 
ſtom, and Charges of any Goods ſent by a Mer- 
chant in another Man's Ship, and conſigned to a 
Factor, 

INVOLUCRUM Cords : See Pericardium. 

INVOLUTE and Evolute Figures, in Mathema- 
ticks, are ſuch as theſe, | | 
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Let the Space AB HG be divided into an inn- 
nite Number of Trapezia; and imagine the Portions 
of the Curve C O, and their Sines CL, to be flexi- 
ble like ſo many Threads; and the Ordinates 4 B, 
EC, FD, GH, to be rigid and inflexible 2 Then 
the Trapezia CEFD, may be changed into the 
Trilineal Figures x y & vi. it the Points E and 
F be ſuppos d to co-incide ; and if this be done in 
all the other Trapezia's, and if all the Points of the 
Divifions in the Axis be ſuppos'd ro be contracted 
or meer in G, there will be produced a new Fi- 
gure x&n; and the Point x will repreſent the Point 
of Concourſe, wherein all the Points of the Axis 
E, E, F, G, &c. meet; and the Figure & gu is 
call'd the Involuta of the Figure 4 B HG, and this 
is call d the Evoluta of that. Now the Properties 
of theſe Figures are, 

1. Becauſe the Rectangle C L FE is ſuppos d to 
be chang d into the infinitely little Sector of a Cir- 
cle y x A, this Sector is equal to half that Parallelo- 
gram, the Angles at y and a being Right Angles; 
and by being = CL; and if this be obſerved in all 
the reſt, all the Rectangles C E FL, or the Figure 
A BHG, is equal to twice the Sum of all the Tri- 
angles xy a, or the Involuta xþ y. 5 

2. Becauſe, by Suppoſition, CL =y 2, and CD 
=+9, and the Angles L and a Right Angles ; 
therefore the Triangles C L D and AA are fimi- 
lar and equal : Whence, if we ſuppoſe the Angle 
Txy = yas, then the Triangles Txy and TEC 
will be (becauſe y x = EC) fimilar and equal. 
3, The Arch Ep deſcrib'd with the Radius & /; 
is leſs than the Axis 4G; and the Axis 1 deſcri- 
bed with the Radius æ u, is greater than the faid 
Axis AG, as is evident from the Geneſis of theſe 
Figures: See Hayes's Fluxions, P. 109. 

NVOLUTION, in Algebra; is the raifing up 
any Quantity from its Root to any Power aflign'd ; 


as ſuppoſe 4 + were to be ſquared, or raiſed up 
to its ſecond Power, they ſay, involve a -+ b; that 
is, multiply ir into its ſelf, and it will produce 4 4 
+ 2 4b ＋ bb, which is the Square or fecond Powet 


of that Quantity; and if it be involved again, or 


if chat Square be multiplied by the Root, the Cube 


or third Power will be produced, which i 
Yr 2 U 
INWARD Flanking Angle, in Fortification, is 


made by the Courti , 
2 and the Racant Flanking-Line 


NWO. 
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10 NICK Order of Arehitetiure, is the Form of a , Nails, and ſo worn away, that they make Hollow, 


Column or Pillar invented by the Ionzans in Ancient 
Greece , by way of Improvement of the Beauty of 
the Dorick Order : Which as it was taken from the 
Figure of a Robuſt Man's Body, and deſigned to 
repreſent Solidity and Strength; 10 the Tonions ha- 
ving more regard to Beauty, choſe an Order of a 
more Elegant Proportion , which occaſioned rhis 
Order to be called, The Feminine Order, and ſoon 
after ir ſprung up that of the Caryarides, 

The Promotions of this Pillar, as they are taken 
from the Famous one in the Temple of Fortuna Vi- 
rulis at Rome, now the Church of St. Mary the E- 

ptian, are theſe; : 

The entire Order from rhe Superficies of the Area 
to the Corice, are 22 Modules or 11 Diameters. 

The Column with its Bale and Capital, contains 
18 Modules. 

The Entablature (i. e. the Architrave, Freiſe and 
Cornice) contain four Modules. 

The Veluta of the Capital, is of an Oval Form, 

The Columns in this Order are often hollow d and 
furrow d with 24 Curters ; and ſomerimes tis done 
only to the third part of the Column, reckoning from 
the Bottom; and then that third part hath its Gut- 
ters filled with little Rods or Battoons, all the part 
of the hollow above being left empty. 

JONTHUS, or Varus, is a little, hard, callous 
Swelling in the Skin of the Face. Blanchard. 

JOU&.NEYS Accounts, is a Term in Law, to be 
thus underſtood : If a Writ be abared without the 
Default of the Plaintiff or Demandant, he may 
purchaſe a new Writ, which if it be purchaſed by 
Fournezs. Accounts; (that is, within as little time as 
he poſſibly can after the Abatement of the firſt Writ) 
then this ſecond Writ ſhall be as a Continuance of 
the firſt, and ſo ſhall ought the Tenant or Defendant 
of his Voucher, Plea, or Non tenure, Joint-renan 
cy fully adminiſtred, Sc. or any other Plea which 
ariſes upon Matter happening after the Date of the 
firſt Wr.r ; and fifteen Days have been held a con- 
venient Time for the purchaſe of the new Writ. 

JOY, is a Delight of the Mind, from the Conſi- 
deration of the preſent, or aſſured approaching Poſ- 
ſeſſion of a Good; and we are then poſſeſſed of a- 
ny Good, when we have it ſo in our power that we 
can ule it when we pleaſe. 

JOYNTURE, is a Covenant, whereby the Huſ- 
band, or ſome other Friend in his behalf, aſſureth 
unto his Wife, in reſpect of Marriage, Lands or 
Tenements for a Term of Life: Or otherwiſe 

It is fo called, either becauſe granted Ratione 
junflure in Matrimonio; or becauſe rhe Land in 
Frank-marriage is given jointly to the Husband and 
Wife, and aſter to the Heirs of their Bodies, where- 
by the Husband and Wife be made Joint-Tenants 
during the Coverrure, 

IRIS, is thar Fibrous Cirele nexr to the Pupil of 
the Eye, diſtinguiſhed with Variety of Colours: 


See Uvea Membrana, Tis fo called from its Simi- | 


lirude to a Rainbow, (in Latin Irs.) 

Alſo thoſe changeable Colours which ſometimes 
appear in the Glaſſes ot Teleſcopes, Microſcopes, 
c. are called Irs for the fame Reaſon ; as is that 
coloured SpeArum, which a Triangular Priſma- 
rick Glaſs, will project on a Wall, when placed (at 
a due Angle) in rhe Sun-Beams : See Rain-bow. 

IRONY, is a Trope in Rhetorick, by which we 
ſpeak contrary to our Thoughts; as to ſay, Such 4 


one j 4 very honeſt Man, when we know he is noto- 


riouſly Corru 


6 
IRON.SICK, a Shipor a Boat is ſaid to be Tron- 


fick, when her Spikes are ſo eaten with Ruſt or 


in the Planks, whereby the Ship leaks, 

IRRADIAT ON, is a Word uſed by n k 
mont, and tome other Chymiſts, ro expreſs the 0 
peration of ſome Mineral Medicines, which th 
will have to impart their Vertue, without emit " 
any thing Material or Subſtantial out of \ coy 
without the Emanation of any Corporeal Efu; 
Thus, for Inſtance, They tell you that ſom * 
timonial Preparations, as its Glaſs and Cyocy wo 
lorum, will give an Emetick Quality to Wine = 
without any manner of Diminutioh of its Weg 
Bur it doth not appear that they were well .. f 
exerciſed in Statical Experiments, either to * 
nice Scales, or to know how to uſe them, and woes 
fore, doubtleſs, do too boldly call that Diminy me 
which was only nor lo ſenſibiy fo to them: Buch 
a Body ſhould communicate irs Vomiuve Qual a 
to a Liquor, without impregnating it with ſom 
its fine and ſubtle Emetick Particles, is hard. - 
ble ro conceive, dan 

IRRATIONAL Numbers : See Surd Number, 

IRRATIONAL Qranzities : See Ratio! Quan 
tities. | 

IRREGULAR Podiey, are Solids whi 
terminated by equal and like Surfaces, 

IRREGULAR Fortification : See Fo tification 

IRREGU LAR Lines or Curves : See Regular : 

ISAGON, in Geometry, is ſometimes uled forg 
Figure conkiſting of equal Angles. 

IPCHAMA, are Medicines that {top the Blood, 
which, with a binding, cooling, or drying Verne 
clole up the Openings of the Veſſels, or dimirih 
and ſtop the Fluidity or violent Motion ot the Blood, 
Blanchard. | 

IPCHIAP, the Gour in the Hip. 

ISCHI4S Major, is a Branch of the Crural Vein 
which goes ro the Muſcles and Far of the Leg, and 
is divided afterwards into ſeveral Branches, which 
are diſtributed ro the Toes, © 

ISCHIAS Minor, a Branch alſo of the Crurd 
Vein, being bur a little one, and is wholly ſpent cn 
the Muſcles and Skin, which are about the upper 
Joinr of the Femer, 

ISCHIUM, is the Hip or Huckle-Bone. 

_ ISCHURETICA, are Medicines which force U- 
rine, in the Caſe of a Suppreſſion of it. 

ISCHURIA, is ſuck a Suppreſſion of Urine in 
the Bladder, that little or nothing of it can be di- 
charged. 

ISLES, in Architecture, are Sides or Wings of a 
Building. | | 

ISOCHRONE, Vibrations of a Pendulum, are 
ſuch as are made in the ſame ſpace of Time, as al 
the Vibrations or Springs of the ſame Pendulum 
are, wherher the Arks it deſcribes be longer or flor 
ter; for when it deſcribes a ſhorter Ark, it moves 0 
much the ſlower ; and when a long one, propor- 
nably faſter, 

ISOMERIA, in Algebra, is the ſame with Center. 
ſion of Equations, (ſee Equations, N. 1.) or of clearing 
any Equation from Fractions. 

ISOPERIMETRICAL Figures, in Geomet!), 
are ſuch as have equal Perimeters or Circumferenct! 


J 


ch are not 


Of all Jſeperimetrical Figures the Circle is the 
greateſt. 


For if a Right Line could be diſpoſed into the 
Form of the Circumference of a Circle, it wow 
contain more Space than any other Figure or A 
Polygon whatſoever. 
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| 7 if ſe the Circumference of the Circle a l 
c 4 90 be diſpoſed into the Form of a Square, or 
any other Regular Polygon : So that all the Sides eg, 
gh, h i, and i e, together may be equal to the Cir- 
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cumference of the Circle abc d; I ſay the Circle 
is greater than that Square. 

For the Circle is equal to a Rectangle- Triangle, 
one of whoſe Legs is the Radius f a, and the other 
the Circumference. And the Polygon is equal alſo 
to ſuch a i riangle, one of whoſe 2 is the ſame 
Circumference a bc d, or the Sum of the Sides 
geih: And the other Leg is the Line fo, bur as 
Fo is leſs than the Radius F a, ſo the Triangle, 
which is equal to the Polygon, muſt be leſs than 
that which is equal to the Circle: Therefore the 
Square or Polygon muſt be leſs than the Circle. 
W. W. D. 

ISOSCELES-TRIANGLE : See Triangle. 


PROP. I. 


The Angles oppoſite to the equal Sides of an 1/- 
coſceles-Triangle are equal; and a Line drawn from 
the Top (or Vertex) cutting the Baſe into two e- 
qual Parts, is Perpendicular to the Baſe. 
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Let the Iſoſceles-Triangle be 4 PC, and let its 
Baſe 4 C be ſuppoſed to be divided into two equal 
Parts in m. | 

I fay Pm is perpendicular to AC; and the An- 
gle P C 4, is equal to the Angle PA C, 


Demonſtration. 


For the Triangle & hath all its Sides equal to 


thoſe of X, and therefore muſt have all its Angles 
allo reſpectively equal to thoſe in X: And then the 
Angle Þ m 4 = P mc, becauſe they are both right; 


therefore P m is perpendicular to A C, and the An- 
glePAm—=PCm, L. E. D. 


PROBLEM I. 
To Divide a Right-Line into two equal Part: 


Let the Line given be 4 Cc, opening the Compaſs 
to any Diſtance more than half the Line 4A C, and 
ſerring one Foot in C, ſtrike an Ark both above and 
below the middle of the Line; then keeping them 
at the ſame Diſtance, ſet one Foot in 4, and croſs 
the former Arks in O and B; à Ruler laid from 0 
to B, ſhall cut the middle of the 4 C, or divide ic 
into two equal Parts. 


Demonſt ration. 


* Draw the Lines AB, BC, BO, A o, and 
C O. 

1. Then will the Triangles B AO, and BC O, 
have all their three Sides reſpectively equal, and 
conſequently be equal to one another; and there- 
tore the Angle C B O = Angle 430. 

2. The Triangles T and X, have the ſame two 
Angles 4 Bm, and Pm equal, and the Side 
A B equal to the Side BC, and B : common to 
both : Therefore all are equal, and conſequently 
Am em. Q. E. D, 

N. B. By this Problem alſo, a Perpendicular 
may be let fall to the middle of any given Line; 
for here tis plain, Pm is perpendicular, 


PROBLEM II. 


To Divide an Angle given into two equal Parts, Let 
the given Angle be A BC. 


Fd 
AR 


Open your Compaſs to any convenient Diſtance; 
and ſetting one Foot in B, croſs the Legs of the 
Angle in A O, ftrike an Ark below as at O , and 
3 the Common to 4 croſs the former Ark 
in the Point O, ſo a Line drawn from B to © 
Biflec the Angle. | 88 
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The Demonſtration c the ſame with that of the last 
Problem, 


ISSUANT, a Term in Heraldry, when a Lian, 
or other Beaſt, is drawn in a Coat of Arms, juſt iſ- 
ſuing out of the Bottom Line of any Chief, Feſſe, 
c. but if it come out of the Middle of any Ordi- 
nary, they call it Naiſſant; that is, Naſcent, juſt 
coming out as it were from the Womb. 

ISSUE, a Term in Common Law, having di- 


vers Applications; ſometimes tis taken for the 


Children begotten between a Man and his Wife; 
ſometimes from Profits grow¾ing from Amerciaments 
or Fines; and ſometimes from Profits of Lands or 
Tenements; Yomerimes for that Point of Matter 
depending in Suit, whereupon the Parties join, and 
put their Cauſe to the Trial of the Jury: And yet 
in all theſe it hath but one Signification, which is an 
Eficct of a Cauſe proceeding, as the Children be 
the Effect of the Marriage between the Parents: 
The Profits growing to the King or Lord, from the 
Puniſhment of any Man's Offence, is the Effect of 
his Tranſgreffion : The Point referred to the Trial 
of Twelve Men, is the Effect of Pleading or Pro- 
cels. 

Iſſue in this laſt Significarion, is either General or 
Special, 

General Iſſue, ſeemeth to be that whereby it is re- 
ferred to the Fury ro bring in their Verdict, whether 
the Defendant hath done any ſuch thing as the 
Plaintiff layeth to his Charge. 


For Example : 


If it be an Offence againſt any Statute, and the 
Defendant plead, Not Guilty; this being put to the 
Jury, is called, The General Iſue. | 

And if a Man complain of a private Wrong, 
which the Defendant denieth, and pleads no Wrong 
nor Diſſeiſin, and if this be referred to the Jury, it 
is likewiſe the General I ue. 

Ihe Special Iſſue then muſt be that, when Special 
Matters being alledged by the Defendant in his De- 
fence, both Parties join thereupon, and ſo grow ra- 
ther to a Demurrer, if it be queſtio juris, or to Trial 
by the Jury, if ir be queſtio fadti. 

ISTHMUS, in Geography, is a little Neck or 
Part of Land joining a Peninſula to the Continent. 

ISTHMUS, in Anatomy, according to ſome, is 
that Part which lies berwixt the Mouth and rhe 
Gullet, like a Neck of Land; alſo the Rid ge that 
ſeparates the Noſtrils. 

ITENERARIUM, is a Chyrurgeon's Inſtrument, 
which being fixed in the Urinary Paſſage, ſhaws 
the Neck or Sphincter of rhe Bladder, that an Inciſi- 
on may be more ſurely made to find out the Stone: 
Tis uſually thruſt up through the Cavity of a Fi- 
ſtulous Catheter, which ſaves it from wounding the 
Urethra as it goes. 

ITHMOIDEA OJ See Ethmoides. 


JUBA, a Boranick Word, fignifying a ſoft looſe | 


Beard, which hangs at the Ends of the Husks of ſome 
Plants of the Frumentaceows, Kind; as particularly in 
Millet. 

JUDGE and Judges, have all their Commiſſions 
bounded with this Limitation, Fadturi quod ad juſtiti- 
am pertinet ſecundum legem & conſuetudinum An- 
glie. 

The Fudge ar his Creation takes this Oath, 
That he ſhall indifferently miniſter Juſtice to all 
** rkem that ſhall have any Suit or Plea before him; 
© and this he ſhall nor forbear to do, though the 


of ſeparating carefully one from another, thoſe RY 


Mouth, ſhould command the contrary, eg, 


Doom of the Law, and therefore is al 
wy mn Truth. 95 ban 
f Judgments, ſome are Fina, and ſo | 
nal: See Coke and Littleton, Fol. 39, 5 W 
JUDGMENT, Mr. Lock defines to be a EA 
ea 
be fou 8 


wherein any, even the leaſt Difference can od, 
itude and 


thereby to avoid being miſlead by Simil 
by Affinity, to take one thing for another. 

Others define it to be that Action of the Ni! 
by which aſſembling together ſeveral Ideas, we. 
ther deny or affirm This to be That. ee 

Thus, conſidering the Idea of the Earth, and the 
Idea of Roundneſs, we affirm or deny the Ear 
be round. N 

UGALE Os, the fame that & ygoma, 

UGULAR-VEINS, are thote Veins which 
rowards the Skull by the Neck ; and are mY 
or viz, External and Internal, = 

he External Fugulars aſcend on the 
the Neck, and are * open d 8 Po 
Blood in that Part for any Diſtemper in the Head, 
Quinſey, &c. 

The Internal Fugulars ariſe from the Subclavia 
by = TR of * Wind- pipe, and paſſing along 
the Skull in two Branches, are diſperſe 
the Dura Mater, &c. nn 

JULAP, fron the ſame that Furcula, 

OLAP, from the Greek d, or, as ſome (ay, 
from the Perſick Word Fuleb, which ſignifies 2 
Sweet Portion, is a grateful Medicine compoled of 
Diſtilled Waters, Spirits, Sc. and ſweetened to 
— Patient's Palate with Sugar, or ſome agreeable 

yrup. 

JULIAN-YEAR, is the Old Account of the Year; 
inſtituted by Fulius Ceſar, which to this Day we 
uſe in England, and call it the Old Style, in Contra» 
diſtinction ro rhe New Account, framed by Pops 
Gregory, which is 11 Days before ours, and is called 
the New Style. | 

JULIAN-PERIOD, is a Cycle of 5980 Conſe: 
cutive Years, produced by the continual Multiplica- 
tion of the three Cycles, viz. Thar of the Sun of 28 
'Years, that of the Moon of 19 Years, and that of 
the Indiction of 15 Years; ſo that this Epocha, al- 


Invention of the Famous Julius Scaliger) is yet af 
very good Uſe, in that every Year within the 
Period, is diſtinguiſhable by a certain peculiar Cha- 
racter; for the Year of the Sun, Moon, and Indic- 
tion will not be the ſame again, till the whole 7950 
Years be revolved : Scaliger fix d the Beginning of 
this Period 764 Years before the Creation. 


For the finding the ear of the Julian Period, you 64% 
this Rule: 


Multiply the Solar Cycle by 4845, the Lunar bf 
4200, and the Indiction by 6916 : 

Then divide the Sum of Products by 7980, and 
the Remainder of the Divifion (withont having be. 
gard to rhe Quotient) ſhall be the Year req 


after. 
Example. 
Let the Cycle of the Sum be 3, of the Moon 4, and 


of the Ladidion 5. Multiply 


ce King by his Letters, Or by expreſs Word 


JUDGMENT, in Law, is the Cenſure of the 


Judges 1o called, and is the very Voice and Fing 


though bur Artificial or Feign'd, (and which wasthe | 
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iply 8485 by 3, twill be 145355 and 4200 
6 12806 and 6916 by 5» gives 3 5580. : 

The Sum of the Products 1s 65915, which di- 
vided by 7890, gives 8 in the Quote, and leaves 
2075 for a Remainder, which is the Year of the 
940105. 1 a Botanick Word for thoſe Catalins, 
as {ome call them, or long Worm-like Tufts, or 
Palms, as they are called in Willows, which ar the 
Beginning of the Year grow out of, and hang pen- 
dulous down from Hazels, Wallnur- Trees, Se. 

The Accurate Mr. Ray thinks them to be a kind 
of Collection of the Stamina of the Flowers of the 
Tree; becauſe in Fertile Trees and Plants they 
have abundance of Seminal Veſſels or Seed-Pods. 

JUPITER : The Proportion of Fupiter to our 
Earth, is about 60 to 1. a ; 

The Periodical Time of Jupiters Revolution a- 
bout the Sun, is in the Space of 12 Years, or 4390 
Days ; and he revolves round his Axis in the Space 
of 10 Hours; which very ſwift Motion may cauſe 
that Exceſs of his Equatorial Diameter above his 
Polar, which you will find below ; whereas in the 
Sun and Moon, which rake, rhe one 27, the other 
28 Days in their Revolution round their Axis, there 
is no ſuch Inequality between their Polar and Equa- 
torial Diameters obſerved. 

The Mean Diſtance of Fupiter from the Sun, ac- 
cording to Kepler 519650 3 to Bullialdus 522520 3 
according to the Periodical Time of its Revolution 
520116: Such Parts of which the Mean Diſtance 
between the Earth and Sun is 100000 ; that is, a- 
bout 280862640 Engliſh Miles. i 

According to Mr. Caſſini, Fupiter's greateſt Di- 
ſtance from the Earth is 142919; his mean Di- 
ſtance 115000; and leaſt Diſtance 87081 Semi- 
diarnerers of the Earth. | 

And the Diameter of upiter. is equal to 27 and 
a Half Semi-diamerers of the Earth, 

Wherefore the Globe of Jupiter muſt be greater 
than that of the Earth by 2460 times. 

The Semi- diameter of Jupiter, ſeen from the Sun, 
is but 19 Seconds, +. Te 

In the Year 1664, Campani (by the help of an 
excellent Teleſcope) oblerved certain Protube- 
rances and Inequalities in the Surface ot this Pla- 
ner. 

He ſaw alſo in his Body the Shrdows of his Sa- 
tellites, and followed them with his Eye till he ſaw 
them gooff the Disk, 


In the ſame Year, May the 9th, 2 Hours, P. M. 


Mr. Hook, with a Teleſcope of 12 Foot, obſerved-a 
ſmall Spot in the biggeſt of the three obſcurer Belts 
of Jupiter; and within two Hours after he found 
that the ſaid Spot had moved from Eaſt ro Weſt 
about half the Length of the Diameter of Jupiter. 

Mr. Caſſini obſerved alſo, near the ſame Time, a 
23238 Spot in the Disk of Jupiter; by whoſe 

elp he not only found that Jupiter turns about up- 

on his own Axis, bur alſo the Time of ſuch Con- 
verſion, which he eſtimates to be 9 Hours, and 56 
Minutes. 

Which was alſo confirmed by better Obſervari- 
ons of a Spot in the Year 1691. 

The Equatorial Diameter of Jupiter ro his Po- 
lar one, Sir /. Newton computes to be as 40 to 39 ?. 

Captain Halley, in his Preface to his Catalogue 
of the Southern Stars, ſaith, That he found upiter 
to move ſwifter than he is ſuppoſed to do by the 
Aſtronomical Tables, 
The ſame Learned Perſon thinks, That the Rea- 
ſon of the Error (of about 3 or 4 Minutes in Time) 
ot the Tables in calculating the Eclipſes ot tlie Sa. 


| telires, ariſes from ſome ſmall Excentricity in the 
Motion of the Planer, and from the Oval Figur? 
of his Body newly mentioned, whoſe quick Rota- 
tion round his Axis by the V Centiſuga, dilates his 
Equinoctial Parts, and makes his Meridians much 
Elliptical, ſo as to be diſcernable by the Teleſcope. 

The Sun's Hear in Fu;zter, is at moſt not above 
one twenty fifth part of what it is with us; and 
conſequently 'rwould be very uncomfortable living 
there (if at all poſſible) for Men of our Conſtitu- 
tion; and yer ſome are very fond of thinking Fupi- 
ter an excellent Place to live in. 

The Diſtance of Jupiter from the Sun, is above 
five times as great as that of the Earth from the 
Sun, (ſee Gregory s Aſtron.) and conſequently the Dia- 
meter of the Sun to any Eye in ꝓupiter, will be not 
a fifth part of what it appears to us, and therefore 
his Disk will be above 25 times leſs, and in the 
ſame Proportion will his Light and Heat be. 

The Artificial Day and Night (each of 3 Hours) 
is of the ſame length in Fupiter all over his Suriace; 
becauſe the Axis of his Diurnal Revolution, is near- 
ly at Right Angles to the Plane of his Annual Or- 
bit round the Sun. 

Although Jupiter hath four Primary Planets be- 
low him; yer an Eye placed there, and of no ſhar- 
per Sight than one of ours, could never behold any 
one of them, unleis as Spots tranſiting over the 
Sun's Disk when they happen to be between the Jo- 
vial Eye and the Sun: For Mars, which goes tur- 
rheſt of all from the Sun, will not in Fu: iter be ſeen 
above 18 Degrees trum him; and fince that Planet 
is bur {mall, and reflects but a weak Light, iv near 
the Sun it cannot be viſible : So that Saturn is the on- 
y Planet that can be ſeen in Jupiter, except his 
own four Moons or Satellites. 

The Sun's Parallax ſeen from Jupiter, will (carce 
be ſenſible any more than Satu;x's ; neither being 
much above 20 Seconds; ſo that the Sun's appa- 
rent Diameter in Jupiter will not be above 6 Mi- 
nutes: But the outermoſt of his Satellites will ap- 
pear almoſt as great as the Moon doth to us; viz. 
of five times the Diameter, and 25 times the Disk 
of the Sun, ſeen from the ſame Planet; and if the 
other Satellites are not leſs than the outermoſt, they 
will yet appear much greater, (and the Learned 
Mr. Hugens conceives them not much leſs than our 
Earth) and gives the Planet a good Light in the 
Nights, which alſo can never there be very long. 

Dr. Gregory, (from whence this comparative A- 
ſtronomy is collected) ſaith alſo, That an Aftro- 
nomer placed- in Ta, would eafily compare 
the Diftances of the four inferior Planers with the 
Diamerets of Fupiter, as we do the Diſtances of 
us from the Planets, by comparing them with the 
Diameter of the Earth: And this would be done 
as to the four neareſt ones, eafier than we compute 
the Diſtance of the Moon by the Earth's Diame- 
ter ; for the Horizontal Parallax of the remoteſt 
of the Planets ſeen from Fupiter, is above twice as 
great as the Horizontal Parallax of the Moon ſeen 
from the Earth, and therefore muſt be very ſenfi- 
ble and conſiderable. And tho' the Globe of Ju- 
piter be vaſtly large, in compariſon of our Earth - 
yer the Sun's Parallax, when he's beheld from Jupi- 
ter, will not be quite 20 Seconds, and conſequent- 
ly ſcarce ſenſible: Nor will the Parallax . 
turn, (though when in Oppoſition to the Sun, and 
next to Jupiter) be much greater; and therefore 
twill be very difficult for the Fovial Aſtronomer to 


eſtimate the Diſtance of Saturn, or of 
that Planer. p the San, from 
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Indeed if he can diſcover that Fupiter moves 
round the Sun, he may be able (as the Doctor 
ſue ws, Prop. 3.) to determine the Ratio of the Di- 
ſtance of Jupiter and Saturn from the Sun, other- 
wile nor. 

Our Jovial Aſtronomer therefore, by the help of 
his Senſes, would diſtinguiſh two kinds of Planets; 
four neater ro him, which are the Satellites, and 
two (as the Sun and Saturn) more remote; and 
theſe latter would appear with a leſſer Diameter, 
the former with a greater: Of the remoteſt, the 
Sun would appear in a Diameter about ſix Minutes, 
but the Diameter of Saturn would ſcarce bep of a 
Minute. 

Of the four nearer Planets or Satellites, the 
Fourth would appear to an Eye in Fupiter of the 
Bigneſs the Moon doth to us; that is, with a Dia- 
meter five times greater, and a Disk twenty five 
times greater than the Sun doth there: Beſides, the 
four nearer, and apparently greater ones, will be di- 
ſtinguiſhed from the more remote and leſſer ones, in 
this, That in the nearer Planets, the Squares of the 
periodick Times, are as the Cubes of their Di- 
ſtances from the Center of Jupiter; which would 
by no means be true, if any one of the greater 
were compared with any one of the leſſer. And 
although the nearer theſe Planets are, they appear the 
greater; yet the Sun will be immenſely more bright 
than they; for from their Faces, which depend up- 
on their Situation, with reſpect to the Sun, they 
will appear like ſo many Moons : From whence a 
Spectator in Jupiter will have four kinds of Months, 
according to the Number of Moons. There will 
be contained above 2407 of the leaſt Months in a 
Year, and about half the Number of Months next 
to theſe : The Number of the Months of the third 
Satellite contain'd in a Year, will be nearly ſubdu- 
ple of the ſecond, or ſubquaduple of the firſt ; 
and the Months of the greateſt will be abour 254 : 
So that although the Notation of Time be much 
more intricate in Jupiter, by reaſon of the great 
Number of Days which their Year contains; yet it 
is much facilitated by theſe four kinds of Months; 
for in the leaſt Month there are only 4 Days and a 
Quarter, but in the greateſt ſomething more than 


o. 

g Beſides, theſe Moons ſuffer an Eclipſe when they, 
being in Oppoſition to the Sun, happen to fall into 
the Shadow of Jupiter; and again, when they, (be- 
ing in Conjunction with the Sun, projects their Sha- 
dows to Fupiter, they make an Eclipſe of the Sun 
to an Eye placed in that Region ot Fupiter, where 
the Shadow falls (which Region is a very ſmall part 
of Jupiter's Suriace) juſt as our Moon does : Bur 
becauſe the Orvits of thoſe Moons about Fupiter, 
are in a Plane which is inclined to, or makes an 
Angle with Jupiter's Orbit about the Sun, and are 
all of them nearly in the ſame Plane, excepting the 
ſecond, which deviates a little; upon this Account, 
1 ſay, their Ecliples are Central, and conſequently 
moſt laſting, when the Sun is in one of the Nodes 
of thoſe Moons: But when the Sun is our of this 
Poſition, the Eclipſes may be Total, though not Cen- 
tral, becauſe the Breadth of Fupiter's Shadow, is 
nearly decuple the Breadrh of any of the Satellites; 
and the apparent Diamerer of any of thoſe Moons, 
is nearly quintuple the apparent Diameter of the Sun. 
And this remarkable Inequality of the Diameters, 
and the ſmall Inclination the Plane of the Orbits of 
the Satellites has ro the Plane of Fupiter's Orbir 
round the Sun, is the Reaſon why in each Revolu- 


tion there happens Eclipſes both of the Satellites minal, Publick or Priyate, Perſonal or Real) as 


and of the Sun, though the Sun be at a conſidera- 


ble Diſtance from the Nodes: And the 1 
theſe Satellites, though the Sun to a Speare 0 
Jupiter, be at his greateſt Diſtance from their Nog 0 
are nevertheleſs Eclipſed, and Eclipſe the Sun: * 
the remoteſt of them in this Caſe, for two y 
together, eſcapes falling into Fupiter's Shadow — 
Jupiter into its Shadow; and the Phænomer * 
partial Eclipſes in the intermediate Times and p 

ces, will be apparent to a Spectator in Fupize, Ws 
ther, it ſometimes happens here, that one No 1 
clipſes another, whole Phaſis is ſometimes ye 15 

'ferent, nay, contrary to the Eclipſe of a Moo! 1 
ling into the Shadow of Fupiter, which was a jt 
bed above; for in this the Oriental Limb is fun * 
kened, and the Occidental Limb emerges — 10 
in others of them the Occidental Limb is fir o rs 
kened, and the Oriental Limb emerges laſt; 455 
W . e 

he Shadow of Jupiter, though it go 

its Satellites, yet * not reach * 9 * 
as the Shadow of all other primary Planets do = 
no other Planer, except Saturn, could beimmer 0 
in it, tho' it was infinite; but the Shadow of 5 
ter cannot reach Saturn, except the Diameter * 
Jupiter were half the Diameter of the Sun and i- 
is —_ 2 8 it. ant: 

the Surface of ꝓupiter were chiefly W 
we ſuppoſe the Seas there to be Navigable gr 2 
lors would have great Advantages, as wel becauſe 
the Nights are very ſhort, and very light from the 
8 wy ranges 4 as becauts theſe Moons 
wou of ſingular uſe to em in directing thei 
Courſes. : 1 

For from thoſe manifold Eclipſes the Lonęi 
of a Place would be eaſily Pres wade at f 40 
graphical Tables accurately conſtructed, which is 
very Advantagious in fo vaſt a Globe as that of Ju- 
piter ; whoſe Surface being Centuple, (nay, accor- 
ding to Hugens, 400 times as much) the Surface of 
the Earth would render irs Menſuration very labo- 
rious : Bur the Flux and Reflux of the Sea, occa- 
ſion d by theſe four Moons, (for the Force of the 
Sun would be very little there) would be very dif- 
ferent, and beſides, would be very difficulty 
brought to a Calculation. 

JURATS, are in the Nature of Aldermen, fer 
Government of their ſeveral Corporations : As the 
Mayor and Furats of Maidſtone, Rye, Winchelſea, 
Sc. So Ferſey hath a Bayliff and Twelve Furats, ot 
{worn Aſſiſtants, ro Govern the Ifland. 

JURISDICTION, is a Dignity which a Man 
hath conferred on him to do juſtice in Caſes of 


— — 


„* 


. 
JURIS Urrwm, is a Writ that lieth for the incum- 
bent, whoſe Predeceſſor hath alienated his Lands ot 
Tenements. 

JUROR, is one of thoſe twenty four or twelve 
Men, which are ſworn to deliver a Truth upon 
ſuch Evidence as ſhall be given them rouching 
Matter in queſtion. 

JURY, in Common Law, fignifies either tes 
ry four or twelve Men ſworn to enquire of rhe 
Matter of Fact, and declare the Truth upon luch 
Evidence as ſhall be delivered them touching the 
Matter in Queſtion: Of which Jury {ome ma], 
and ſome may not be impannel d: See F. N B. Fol, 
165. 8 

In England there are three ſorts of Trials, vis. 
one by Parliament, another by Battle, and che thir 
by Aſſize or Jury. 1 

The Trial by 4/ize, (be the Action Civil or C11 


tl 


, 5 


or 
— 


2 
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1 


ferred for the Fact to a Jury, and as they find it, ſo 
ment. f 
1 Eh only uſed in Circuits of Juſtices 
Errant, bur alſo in other Courts and Matters of _ 
fice: And though it apperrains to moſt Courts © 
the Common Law; yer it is moſt notoriouſly in 
the Half-year Courts of the Juſtices Errants, com- 
monly called, the Great Afſixes 3 and in the 2 
ter· Seſſions, and in them it is moſt ordinarily cal- 
led a Fury, and that in a Civil Cauſe; whereas in 
other Courts tis uſually called an Inqueſt, and in 
the Court-Baron, a Fury of the Homage. | 
In the General Aſſize there are uſually many Juries, 
becauſe there be ſtore of Cauſes both Civil and Cri- 
minal commonly to be tried; whereof one is cal- 
ted, The Grand Fury, and thereſt Petit Furies; where- 
of it ſeemeth there ſhould be one in every Hundred. 
The Grand Fury conſiſts of Twenty four Grave 
and Subſtantial Gentlemen, or ſome of the berrer 
ſort of Yeomen, choſen indifferently by the Sheriff 


out of the whole Shire, to conſider of all Bills of S 


Indictment preferred ro the Court; which they do 
either approve, by writing upon them, Billa Vera; 
or diſallow, by indorfing Ignoramus, Such as they 
do approve, if they touch Life and Death, are fur- 


ther referred to another Fury ro be conſidered of, 


becauſe the Caſe is of ſuch Importance; but others 
of lighrer Moment, are upon their Allowance, 
without more Work, fined by the Bench; except 
the Party traverſe the Indictment, or challenge it 
for Inſufficiency, or remove the Cauſe ro a higher 
Court by Certiorari; in which two former Caſes 
it is referred to another Fury; and in the latter, 
tranſmitted ro a higher: And preſently upon the 


Allowance of this Bill by the Grand Inqueſt, a Man 


is (aid ro be indicted : Such as they diſallow are 
delivered to the Bench, by whom they ate forth- 
with cancelfed or torn. 

The Petit Fury conſiſts of Twelve Men ar the 
leaſt, and are empannelled as well upon Criminal, 
as upon Civil Cauſes: Thole that paſs upon Offen- 
ces of Life and Death, do bring in their Verdict, 
either Guilty, or not Guilty ; whereupon the Pri- 
ſoner, if he be found Guilty, is ſaid to be Convic- 
ted, and ſo afterwards receiveth Judgment and 


Condemnation ; or otherwiſe is acquitted and ſer 


free. Thoſe that paſs upon Civil Cauſes Real, are 
all, or ſo many as can conveniently be had, of the 
lame Hundred where the Land or Tenement in 
Queſtion doth lie, being four at the leaſt; and they, 
upon due Examination, bring in their Verdict either 
tor the Demandant or Tenant. 

JURY-MAST, ſo the Seamen call whatever 
they ſer up in the room of a Maſt loſt in a Fight, or 
by a Storm; which, if they can ſave ir, ſome 
great Yard, which they pur down into the Step of 


that loſt Maſt, faſtening it into the Partners, and 


fitting to it the Miſſen, or ſome leſſer Yard, with 
Sails and Ropes, as they can, they make a hard 
ſhifr ro ſail with it inſtead of the Maſt which they 
have loſt. 

JUSTICE, fignifies him that is deputed by the 
King to do Right by way of Jugdment. Of theſe 
Fuſtices there are divers ſorts in England ; of the 
manner of whoſe Creation, with other Appurte- 
nances, read Forteſcue, Cap 51. 

JUSTICE of the Common-Pleas, is a Lord by 
his Office, and with his Aſſiſtants originally did hear 
and determine all Cauſes at the Common Law; 


chat is, all Civil Cauſes between Common Perſons, 


as well Perſonal as Real; for which Cauſe it is cal- 
led, The Court of Common-Pleas, as diſtinguiſhing it 
from The Pleas of the Crown, or the King's Pleas, 
which are Special, and appertaining to him only, 


JUSTICE of the Foreſt, or Fuſtice in Eyre of the 


Foreſt, is a Lord by his Office, and hears and deter- 
mines all Offences within the Foreſt, committed a- 
gainſt Veniſon or Vert: Of theſe there be two, 
whereof one hath Juriſdiction cver all Foreſts on 
this Side Trent, rhe other of all beyond. 

JUSTICE of the King's-Bench, is a Lord by his 
Office while he enjoys it, and the Chief of the 
reſt : His Office (eſpecially) is to hear and deter- 
mine all Pleas of the Crown, »iz. ſuch as concern 
Offences committed againſt the Crown, Dignity, 
and Peace of the King; as Treaſons, Felonies, 
Mayhems, and ſuch-like : He alſo, with his Aſſi- 
ſtantz y heareth all Perſonal Actions, and Real alſo, 
if they be incident to his Juriſdiction, 
JUSTICES of Aſize, are ſuch as were wont by 

cial Commiſſion to be ſent into this or that 
ounty, to take Aſſizes for the Eaſe of the Sub- 
jects; for whereas theſe Actions paſs always by 
Jury, ſo many Men might not, without great Da- 
mage and Charge, be brought up to London, and 
therefore Juſtices for this Purpoſe, by Commiſſion 
particularly authoriſed, were ſent down to them: 
And twice every Vear they go the Circuit, by two 
and two, ago all England, diſpatch their ſeve- 
ral Buſineſs by ſeveral Commiſſions; for they have 
one Commiſſion to take Aſixes, another to deliver 
Goals, and another of Oyer and Terminer, Sc. | 

JUSTICES in Eyre, are thoſe who were ſent 
with Commiſſion into divers Counties ro hear 
Cauſes, eſpecially thoſe that were termed Pleas of 
the Crown: And this was done for the Eaſe of the 
People, who would elſe have been hurried to the 
King's-Bench, it the Cauſe were roo high for the 
County-Court. 

JUSTICES of Goal.- Deliver, are ſuch as are ſent 
with Commiſſion to hear and determine all Cauſes 
appertaining to ſuch, as for any Offence are caſt in- 
to the Goal. 


JUSTICES of Niſi Prius, are now all one with 


Juſtice of Aſſize; for it is a common Adjournment 


of a Cauſe in the Common-Pleas, to put it off to 
ſuch a Day, Nui prius juſticiarii venerint ad eas par- 
tes ad capiendas Aſſiſas : And upon this Clauſe of 
Adjournment, they are called Fuſtices of Niſi Prius, 
as well as Fuſtices of Aſſize, by reaſon of the Writ 
or Action they have to deal in. 

JUSTICES of Oyer and Terminer, were Juſtices 
depured upon ſome ſpecial or extraordinary Occa- 
fon, to hear and determine ſome peculiar Cauſes. 

JUSTICIES, is a Writ directed to the Sheriff, 
for the diſpatch of Juſtice in ſome Special Cauſe, 
of which he cannot by his ordinary Power hold 
Plea in his County-Court. 

By this Writ Fuſticies, the Sheriff may hold 
Plea of a great Sum; whereas of his ordinary Au- 
thority he can hold no Pleas, but of Sums undet 
forty Shillings. | | 

JUXTA-POSITION, is the ranging the Parti- 
clesor Corpuſcles of any mix'd Body into ſuch an 
Order, Poſition, or Situation, that the Particles 
being contiguous to one another, ſhall determine or 
denominate a Body to be of ſuch a Figure or Na- 
ture, or to be indued with ſuch Properties as are 
the proper Reſult of ſuch a Configuration and Diſ- 
poſition of Parts. 8 
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KEE 


KR "um : See Calendar. 

KALENDS : See Calends, 

KECKLE ; when the Cables of a Ship 
gaul in the Hawſe, or the Bolr-ropes do fo againſt 
the Ship's Quarter, the Seamen winde ſome mall 
Ropes about them; and this ſerving of theſo Ropes 
is called Keckling, 

KEDGING, art Sea, is when a Ship is brought 
up or down in a narrow River, the Wind being 
contrary to the Tide, and yer ſhe is to go with the 
Tide; then they ule to ſet their Fore-fail, or Fore- 
rop-ſail and the Miſſen, and ſo let the Ship drive 
with the Tide, that ſo they may flat her = ; 

and if ſhe happen to come over too near the Shoar, 
they have a ſmall Anchor in the Head of rheir 

Boat with a Hawſer faſtened to it from the Ship, 
which Anchor they then let fall in the Middle of the 
Stream, and ſo winde or turn her Head about, lift- 
ing the Anchor up again when ſhe is come ſully a- 
bout: This Work is called Kedging, or to kedge up 
a River, and the Anchor made uſe of is called 
the h 

KEDGER, or Kedge- Anchor, 

KEEL, is the loweſt Piece of Timber in a Ship, 
in the Bottom of her Hull; one End whereof is at 
the Stern, the other at the Stem: Into this are all 
the Ground- Timbers and Hooks faſtened, and bol- 
ted fore and aft. When a Ship hath a deep Keel, 
ſhe is ſaid to have a Rank Keel; and this ſerves 
well to keep her from rowling ; but if ſhe is over 
floaty and rowls too much, a new Keel is ſometimes 
put on, called a Falſe Keel. 

KEEL-ROPE, a Hair-Rope running berween 
the Keelſon and the Kee! of a Ship, to clear and 
Limber-Ho/es when they are choaked up with Bal- 
laſt, S C. 

KEELSON, the next Piece of Timber in a Ship 
Ship to her Keel, lying right over it next above the 
Floor-Timber. 

KEEPER of the Great Seal, is a Lord by his 
Office, and ſtiled Lord-Keeper of the Great Seal of 
England : He is one of the King's Privy-Council ; 
through whoſe Hands paſs all Charters, Commiſſi- 
ons, and Grants of the King under the Great Seal; 
without which Seal all ſuch Inſtruments by Law 


are of no force: For the King is, in the Interpre- 


ration of Law, a "4 FEY and paſſeth nothing 
firmly but under the ſaid Seal, which is as the pub- 
lick Faith of the Kingdom, in the high Eſteem 
and Reputation juſtly attributed thereto. 

This Lord- Keeper hath the ſame Place, Authori- 
ty, Preheminence, Juriſdiction, Execution of Laws, 
and all other Cuſtoms, Commodities, and Advan- 
rages, as the Lord-Chancellor of England hath for 
the Time being, He is conſtituted by the Delivery 
of the Great Seal to him, and taking his Oath. 

KEEPER of the Privy Seal, is a Lord by his 
Office, through whoſe Hands paſs all Charters 
figned by the King, before they come ro the 
Great Seal, and ſome things which do not paſs the 
Great Seal at all. He is of the King's Privy- 
Council, and one of the Great Officers of the 
Kingdom, | | 

KEEPER, or Chief Warden of the Foreſt, is he 
who hath the principal Government of all things 
belonging to the ſame, 

KENKS, in the Sea Phraſe, are Doublings in a 
Cable or Kope, when tis handed in or out, ſo that 


| every Compoſition, whether ir be long 
' ought to be fitted or defign'd : And this 


— 


K NE 


ir doth not run ſmooth; or when any 
Turns, and doth not run ſmooth and 
* oy = it makes Renu. 
ENNETS, in a Ship, are ſmall Pieces Y 
ber nailed to the Inside of the Ship, woe. 
the Tacks and Sheets are belayed, (as they cal * 
i. e. faſtened. Y 

KETCH, a ſmaller Veſſel, but of the ſame Fory 
with a Hoy. 

KEVELS, or Chevils, are ſmall Pieces of T; 
ber nailed ro the Infide of a Ship, unto which th 
Tacks and Sheets are belayed or faſtened, h 

KEY, in Muſick, is a certain Tone, wheret 

or ſh 


* K | 
{aid to be either Hat or Sharp, not in reipect n 


own Nature, but with Relation to the Flat g 
Sharp Third, which is joined with it: See Muſick 
Vol. II. 

KIDNEYS : See Reins, 

KINGDOM, a Term uſed by the Chymifs 
who, according to their Cant in other things, cal 
the Three Orders of Natural Bodies, Animal, V. 
getable, and Mineral, by the Name of Kingden: * 

Thus they would ſay, Thoſe Bodies which be⸗ 
long ro the Animal Kingdom, abound moſt in Vola. 
latile Salr. | ; 

KING'S-BENCH, is the Court or Judgment: 
Sear, where the King of England was ſometimes 
wont to fit in his own Perſon ; and therefore it was 
moveable with the Court or King's Houſhold, and 
called Curia Domini Regs, and Aula Regia, as Gnin 
reports in his Preface to hu Reading; and that there- 
in, and in the Courr of Exchequer, which were 
the only Courts of the King till Henn the Thirds 
Days, were handled all Matters of Juſtice, as well 
Civil as Criminal, 

This Court of the King's-Bench, was wont in 
Ancient Times to be eſpecially exerciſed in all Cri 
minal Matters and Pleas of the Crown, leaving the 
handling of private Contracts and Civil Actions i 
the Common-Pleas, and other Courts, 

KNAVE-LINE, is a Rope in a Ship, faſtened 
to the Croſs-Trees under the Main or Fore- Tc, 
whence it comes down by the Ties to the Rumbeai, 
and there tis reeved through a Piece of Wood dt 
about two Foot long, and ſo is brought to the 
Ship's Side, and there haled up taught to de 
Rails. | 

Its Uſe is to keep the Ties and Hallyards frot 
turning about one another, as they are apt 0 de 
when new and firſt uſed; and therefore after the) 
are a little uſed and ſtretched, this Knave-Line 15 
ken away, of no further Uſe, 5 

KNECK, in the Sea Language, is the twiſting 
of a Rope or Cable as it is veering out. LY 

KNEES, are Pieces of Timber in a Ship bow!" 
like a Knee, which are uſed to bind the Beams 7 
* <a together, being bolted ſtrongly into den 

th. \ 
Hence ſuch Timber as is uſeful for this Purpoſe, 
is called, " of 

KNEE-TIMBER : Thus the Cut-water © 
Ship, is called, The Knee of the Head. 1 

KNETTELS ; ſo the Seamen call two Piece 
Spun-yarn put together untwiſted. ed 

KNIGHTS, a-board a Ship, are co Fee, 
Timber, in each of which go four Shivers, © 


Rope Makes 
Clever in the 
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uſually ſnaped into the Form of ſome 
Read , "one of * 3 aft the Main- maſt, 
and therefore is called the Main- Ruight ; the 0- 
ther ſtandeth abaft the Foremaſt on the ſecond 
Deck ; and this is called the Fore-Nuight. 
KNIGHT-SERVICE was a Tenure, whereby 
ſeveral Lands in this Nation were held of the King, 
which drew after it Homage, Eſcuage, Wardſhip, 
Marriage, &c, but taken away by 12 Car. 2. cap. 


24. 
KNOTS; there are two ſorts of Knots uſed at Sea: 
One they call a Bowlin-Kyot, becauſe by this Knot 


| or the Halliards, and one for the Top- Ropes. 


| 


the Bowlin-Bridles are faſtened to the Crengles : 
This is very faſt, and will not flip. 

The other is a Wale Muot, which is a round 
Knob or Knot, made with three Strands of a Rope; 
this Knor ſerves for the Topſail-Sheets and Stoppers. 

The Diviſions allo of the Log-Line are called 
Knots : Theſe are uſually ſeven Fathom, or forty 
two Feet aſunder, but they ſhould be 50 Feet; and 
then as many Knots as the Log-Line runs out in 
half a Minute, ſo many Miles doth the Ship ſail in 
an Hour; ſuppoſing her to keep going at any equal 
Rate, and Allowing for Laws, Lee-way, Sc. 
See Log, 


LAC 


ABEL, is a long thin Braſs Ruler, with a 


{mall Sight at one end, and a Center-hole 

at the other; commonly uſed with a Tan- 
gent-line on the Edge of a Circumferenter, to take 
Altitudes, &c. 
' LABIA LEPORINA, are ſuch Lips, as by rea- 
ſon of their ill make will not come together, which 
ſome call Roſtra leporina ; we Hare Lips, 
LABIAL Letters, are (by the Grammarians ) 
accounted ſuch, as in their Pronunciation require 
chiefly the Uſe of the Lips to form their Sound. 
LABORANT, he that attends on and works 
under a Chymiſt, while he is abour any Proceſs or 
Experiment; | ; 
LABORALIS, in the Common Law, is a Writ 
thar lies againſt ſuch as having nor whereof ro live, 
do refuſe to ſerve ;. or for him that refuſeth to ſerve 
in Summer where he ſerved in Winter. 

LABORATORY, or Elaboratory, a Room fir- 
ted on purpoſe for Chymical Operations, and fur- 
niſhed with Variery of Furnaces and Inſtruments 
neceſſary to thar Arr. 

LABYRINTH, is the Second ( ſome ſay the 
Third ) Cavity of the Ear, hollowed in the Os Pe- 
troſum; and is made of three winding Semicucir- 
lar Pipes, which open by five Orifices into the 
Veſti bulum. 

LAC LUNA, or Flores Argenti, is the Chy- 
miſts Word for a white porous friable Earth, inſi- 
pid, but diſſoluble in Water, which it will tinge 
with a Milky Colour : It is a Sublimate from a 
Matter commonly found in Silver Mines, whence 
the Name. 

LACERTUS : See Brachium. 

LACHRYMALE Punctum, vel Foramen, is an 
Hole in the Noſe, by which the Matter or Li- 
quor of the Tears A to the Noftrils . If this 
Hole grow hard and brawny, from an Ulcer in 
one of the Glandules at rhe Corners of the Eyes, 
thence ariſes a Fiſtula Lachrymals, 

LACHRYMLE, are a Moiſture which is ſepara- 
ted by the Glandules of the Eye ro moiſten the 
Eyes; which if it be too much, ſo that it cannot 
be received by the Punctum Lachrymale, it falls from 
the Eyes in Drops, and is called Tears. 

Whatever alſo is ſtrained through, and drops out 
narurally, is ler out by Incifion, from any part 
of a Plant, whether it be Gum, Reſin, Oil, &c, is 
called Lachrymæ. 

LACONICUM, Caldarium, and Aſſa, or Bal- 
neum acreum , was formerly a Cellar, made to 


provoke Sweat 3 which was done by an Hor 


| 


LAM 


Vapour, or a Dry Heat included therein. B/anchard. 
LACTEAL Veins, or Veſſels : See Vaſa Lackea. 
LACTUCIMINA, the ſame that Apehic. 
LACTUMLE, the ſame that Achores. 
LACUNAR, in Architecture, is an Arched Roof 

or Cieling, more eſpecially the Planking or Floor- 

ing above the Portico's. 

LACUNA, are little Pores or Paſſages in the 
Vagina of the Womb, but no where greater than in 
the lower part of the Urinary Paſſage : There flows 
a certain ſerous pituitous Matter out of theſe Du- 
dus s, which lubricates the Vagina, 

LADDERS in a Ship, are uſually Three: The 
Entring Ladder is in the Waſte, and made of Wood, 
The Second is the Gallery Ladder, made of Ropes, 
and hung over the Galleries and Stern of Ships, and 
are ro enter by the Stern of the Ship , our of the 
Boat, when the Weather is foul, and the Sea high. 
The Third, viz. Boltſprit Ladders are ar the Beak- 
Head made faſt over the Boltſprit, to get upon it; 
and are only uſed in great Ships. 

LADLE, an Inſtrument to load Great Guns with 
Powder. It ought to be ſo proportioned, that two 
Ladles full may Charge the Piece Therefore their 
Breadth muſt be 2 Diameters of the Shot; and their 
Length for double fortified Cannon 2 and ot the 
Shot; for ordinary Cannon it muſt not exceed 2 ; 
but for Culverins, and Demi-Culverins, it may 
be three Diameters of the Shot; and 3 and + for 
leſſer Pieces, in order to load at twice: If you 
would load at once, this Length of the Ladle muſt 
be doubled ; and obſerve this, Thar a Ladle 9 Balls 
in Length, and 2 Balls in Breadth, will hold juſt 
the Weight of the Iron Shot in Powder, 

LAMBATIVE, a Pectoral Medicine, to be lick d 
off the End of a piece of Licoras-ftick, the ſame 
with Eclegma ; which ſee. | 

LAMBOIDES, is the backward Suture of the 
Brain, ſo called, from irs likeneſs ro the Letter A 
Lambda. 

LAMELLZ, are the little thin Plates, conſtituted 
by a Net- work of very ſmall Fibres , of which the 
Shells of Shell - fiſnes conſiſt, or are compoſed. 

LAMINE „the Plates or Tables of the Skull, 
being two in Number; whereof the outer is thick- 
er and ſmoother ; bur the inner more hard, and 
furrowed on its inner Surface, 


LAMPADIAS, a kind of Bearded Comet, re- 


ſembling a Burning Lamp, being of ſeveral Shapes ; 
for ſometimes its Flame or Blaze runs tapering up- 
ward like a Sword, and ſometimes it is double or 
triple · pointed. 
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LANCETTE, is a Chirurgeon's little Knife, 
ſtreighr-pointed, two edged ; uſed in 3 
Veins, cutting off Fiſtula s, opening of the Funda- 
ment, Yard, or Womb that is ſhur. 

LAND. Fal, a Sea-Term, fignifying to fall in 
with the Land: Thus when a Ship out at Sea ex- 
pects to ſee Land in a little time, and it ſo happens 
that ſhe doth, they ſay, that rhey have made a good 
Land. fal. 

LAND-Layed : They ſay the Land is /ayed,when 
a Ship is juſt gor our of Sight of the Land. 

LAND-Lock'd : A Ship is faid to ride Land- 
lock'd when ſhe is at Anchor in ſuch a Place where 
there is no Point open to the Sea; ſo that ſhe is ſafe 
from the Violence of Winds and Tide. 

LAND. ſhut ln, is when another Point of Land 
hinders the Sight of that which a Ship came from; 
then they ſay, the Land is ſhut in. | 

LAND-T», is when a Ship lies ſo far off from the 
Shore, that ſhe can bur juſt ken Land; then ſhe is 
faid ro lie Land-to. 

LANGREL-Shot, is a ſort of Shot uſed at Sea: 
It is made of two Bars of Iron, with a Joint in the 
middle, by which means it can be ſhorrened, and 
ſo put the better into the Gun; and at each end 
there is an half Bullet, either of Lead or Iron: When 
tis diſcharged, it flies out at Length, and is of uſe 
to cut the Enemies Rigging, c. ; 

LANIS de creſcentia Wallie traducendis abſque 
Cuſtuma, Se. is a Writ that lieth to the Cuſtomer 
of a Port, for the permitring one to paſs over Wools 
without Cuſtom, — he hath paid Cuſtom in 
ales before. 

LANNIERS, or Lanniards, in a Ship, are ſmall 
Ropes reeved into the Dead- mens eyes of all the 
Shrowds and Chains : Their Uſe is to ſlacken, or ſet | 
taught the Shrowds : The Stays allo of all Maſts are 


ſet taught by Lanniers : That Rope which faſtens 
the Stopper of the Halliards to them, is alſo called 


a Lannier. 

L'ANSPESADE, is an inferior Officer ſubordi- 
nate to the Corporal, to aſſiſt him in his Duty, and 
{upply his Place when he is abſent : He is exempt 
abate from all common Duty, except the Round, 
and Sentinels Perdue. 

LAPIDESCENT, that which can turn any Body 
into a Stony Nature : Thus thoſe Warers, which 
by having ſome Stony Particles diſſolved and ſwim- 
ming in them, do in their Courſe depoſite them on 
the Leaves, Graſs, Sticks, Sc. that they run over, 
and ſo produce what are called Perrificarions ; theſe 
are properly Lapideſcent Waters. 

LAPIS Infernals : See Infernal Stone. 

LAPIS Prunelle : See Sal Prunelle. 

LAPIS Medicamentoſus, is made of 2 Ounces 
of Colcothar ; Litharge, Alom, and Bole-armoniack, 
of each 4 Ounces, mingled and put into an Ungla- 
zed Pan ; and then good Vinegar is poured upon it, 
to cover it 2 Fingers Height: Cover ir, and let it 
ſtand 2 Days in Digeſtion ; then add 8 Ounces of 
Nitre, and 4 Ounces of Sal-armoniack ; and ſetting 
rhe Por over the Fire, evaporate all the Moiſture ; 
alter which calcine the remaining Maſs, and keep 
it for Uſe. "Tis diſſolved in Water, when uſed , 
and is a famed Stypticx. Crolius gives a Deſcrip- 
tion of a Lapis Medicamentoſus, but Lemery prefers 
this before it. 

There is alſo a Stone called Lapis Admirabilu, 
whoſe Compoſition lee in Lemery, ult. Edit. p. 429. 
Alſo another, called, The Philoſopher's Stone, ibid. 

LAQUEUS, in Chirurgery, is a Band ſo tied, 
chat if ir be attracted, or preſſed with Weight, it 
furs up cloſe: Its Uſe is to extend broken or diſ- 


jointed Bones, ro keep them in their Places 
they are ſer, and to bind the Parts cloſe t 05 

LAR BOARD, the Left Hand fide faber. 
when you ſtand with your Face to the Head Ship, 

LARCENY, in Law, is a wrongful takt 
way another Man's Goods, with a Nlind t OB 4 
them; and in reſpect of the Thing ſtolen, i; I 
ſorts, vix. Great, which is called Theft ſimple." 
the Things Stolen exceed the Value of Taster 
ny is Felony : And Petit Larceny = 
the s ſtolen exceed not the Val ; 
Pence, 4 8 Tuche 

LARGE : The Sea-men ſay a Shi | 
Large, when ſhe goes neither before > Wit * 
upon a Wind, bur as it were quartering Wok 
both, Wherefore Large, Quartering, Veering, 1, 
ing, or Roomer, are all of the ſame fignification 0 

LARMIER, a flat ſquare Member in 44 
dure, which is placed on the Cornice below 2 
Cymatium , and jets out fartheſt; being ſo cal 
from its Uſe, which is ro diſperſe the Water — 
ro cauſe it to fall at a Diſtance from the Wall, by, 
by Drop, or as it were by Tears : For HR 
French fignifies a Tear; See Corona. n 
* LARYNGOTOMIA, the ſame with Bronchy. 
Lay ly the Head 

LAR , 1s properly the Head or To | 
Wind-pipe, or ape Arteria; and it 2 
Five Cartilages. The Firſt Pair is called Scuriem 
becauſe ſomething like a Shield, which conftinre, 
the Protuberance in the Neck, called Adam's 4 
ple: The Second Pair is called Annular, becauſe i 
is round like a Ring: The Third and Fourth Car- 
tilage ſome reckon but one; but if the Membrane be 
taken off, it appears to be Two, and is called Gu. 
tuls and Glottzs: The Fifth is called Epiglottii 
which covers the Opening of the Wind- pipe at the 
rop. Irs Uſe is in the Formation of the Voice ard 
Reſpiration, 

LASH, the Sea Word for Binding up tothe Ship's 

ſide, the Muskets, Buts of Water or Beer, or 
pieces of Timber ro make Fiſhes or ſpare top Maſts; 
or when any thing 1s thus faſtened to the hip, tis 
called Laſhing. 
Bur the Laſhers are properly thoſe Ropes only 
which bind fa the Tackles and the Breeches of the 
Ordnance, when they are haled or made faſt with: 
in Board. 

LASHED , a Sea Term, fignifying made fal: 
The Carpenter ought to take Care that there be 
you Yards laſhed faſt ro the Ship's fides; 7. e: 

aſtened there ro Uſe on Occaſion. 

LASKETS ,, or Latches , are ſmall Lines like 
Loops, faſtened by ſowing into the Bonnet: and 
Drablers of a Ship; in order to lace the Bonnet: t0 
the Courſes, or the Drablers to the Bonnets, _ 

LASKING, when a Ship fails neither by a Wind, 
nor directly before the Wind, ſhe is ſaid to go Lok 
ing; which is much the ſame as Veering , or going 
with a Quarterly Wind, 

LASSITUDE : See Copus. | 

LASSITUDO Utcereſa, is a Symptom uſually 
attending the Cold Fit of an Intermitting Fever, 
conſiſting in a Soreneſs and Wearineſs of all 
Joints and Bones, ops 

LATCHES, are thoſe parts of a Clock, which 
up, and unlock the Work. h 

LATERAL Equation, in Algebra is ſuch an one 
which hath but one Root; whereas every Quadra” 
tick hath 2, every Cubick 3 Roots, Ge. And q* 
Equations can be derermined and conſtructed b 


the Interſection of two Right Lines, which 18 4 


; + 12 But a Quadrat! 
Compoſition of 1 -}- 1 = 2, But a Q cannot 
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4 ON , 


; zs a Muſcle of the Arm, V agen Fay 
4 Appellation from its large Dimenſions, it with its 


| cannot be d 


L A 4 


LEA; 


E 


etermined or conſtructed without a ſtrair 
Line and a Circle cutting each other: See Wallu s 


LAT is the Tranſlation or Motion of a 


; | Body from one Place to another in a Right Line; 


ꝗ ſo is much the ſame as Local Motion. 


an ; | 
8 Dorſi, or Aniſcalptor, or Terſor, 
r 1 which 3 its firſt 


partner covering the whole Back; che Latter from 


1 the Uſe that is ſometimes made of it: Ir's thin , 


4. rendinous Origination is continued from the 
— Inferior Spires of the Vertebra of the Thorax, 


: and all thoſe of the Loins and Superior Parts of the 
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O0, Sacrum, and the Poſterior Part of the Os Lium; 
beginning to grow Carnous as it paſſes over the 


over the Curvated Part of the Ribs, ir receives 


. dorſi and Sacrolumbus ; and in its Pro- 
— Faſciculi of Fleſhly Fibres ariſing from 


ſeveral 


| thence, which by their YT compoſe a thick 
el 


Body, ſtill lefſening it ſelf in irs Dimenſions as it 
marches towards the Axilla; and running over the 
Inferior Angle of rhe Scapula, from whence ſome- 
times does ariſe a Fleſhy Part of it, which I have 
obſerved ( ſays Mr. Cowper) in thoſe Bodies in 
whom the Teres Minor was abſent is at laſt inſert- 
ed by a ſhorr, bur flar ſtrong Tendon to the Os Hu- 


LATITAT, is a Writ whereby all Men in Per- 


ſonal Actions are called Originally to the Xing s- 
Bench: And it hath this Name, as ſuppoſing that 


the Defendant doth lurk and lie hid; and there- | 


fore being ſerved with this Writ, he muſt put in 
Security for his Appearance at the Day, And by 
this Writ , 2 Man being brought in, is committed 
to the Marihal of the K#ng's-Bench; in whoſe Cu- 
ſtody when he is, he may be ſued upon an Action 
in that Court. | | 


LATITUDE of a Place, is an Arch of the Me- 


ridian of that Place, intercepted between its Fenith | 


and the Equator : Or tis an Arch of the Meridian, 
intercepted between the Pole and the Horizon ; and 
therefore called the Poles Height, &c. Ir's counted 
on the Brazen. Meridian on the Globes. | 

LATITUDE in Navigation, is the Diſtance of 
a Ship from the Equinoctial, either North ot South, 
and is counted on the Meridian : So thar if a Ship 
fail towards the Equinoctial, ſhe is ſaid ro depreſs 
the Pole; bur if ſhe ſail from the Equinodiial, or 
from a Leſſer Latitude to a Greater, ſhe is ſaid to 
raiſe the Pole: And whenever a Ship fails ro or from 
the Equinoctial , either North or 1 her Way 
gain d thus is called her Difference of Latitude. 

LATITUDE of a Star or Planet, is its Diſtance 
from the Ecliptick, being an Arch of a Circle of 
Longitude , reckoned from the Ecliptick towards 
its Poles. 

LATITUDE Heliocentrick of a Planet: See 


> Heliocentrick, 


LATUS Re&um, a Term in Conicks, being the 


ſame with the Parameter; which ſee. 

LATUS Tranſverſum of the Hyperbola, is a Right 
Line lying berween the Vertex's of the rwo Oppo- 
ſite Sections: Or that Part of the Common Axis 
which is between the Vertex's of the Upper and 
Lower Cone, as the Line E D in the following Fi- 
gure; where alſo D 4 and Ee may be the Para- 
meters, or Latus Rettums, belonging to the two op- 


> polite Sections GL R O, and OE OR, 
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To this Latus Tranſverſum anſwers the longeſt 
Diameter in the Ellipfis, which Apollonius calls the 
Tranſverſe Axis, or Diameter, 

LATUS Primarium, is a Right Line belonging 
to a Conick Section, drawn through the Vertex of 
the Section of the Cone, and within it; as the Line 
E E or DD in the preceding Figure. | 

LAVAMENTUM, the ſame with Fobus. 

LAUDANUM, is meant only ot a Medicine 
made of an Opiate, and that they call an Opiate 
Laudanum from its excellent Qualities. Tis an 
Extract of the finer and purer partof Opium, made 
with Water and Spirit of Wine, and then evapora- 
red to its due Conſiſtence: Of this there are many 
ways, but Lemery's ſeems the beſt : See his Courſe 
of Chymiſtry, laſt Edir, p. 618. 

LAUNCH, in the Sea Phraſe, is to put out: 
Thus rhey fay, Launch a Ship our of the Dock, or 
our of the Key ; Launch the Boat, Launch the Da- 
vid in or out; Launch out the Capſtan Bars. Alſo 
when they have hoiſted up a Yard high enough, 
they ſay, in another Senſe, Launch ho! that is, Hoiſt 
no more: Alſo in ſtowing any thing in the Hould 
of a Ship, they cry, Launch aft, or Launch forward 
on: So when they are pumping, if the Pump ſucks, 
they ſay Launch ho ! that is, Pump no more, 

LAWS of Motion : See Motion, 

LAXATIVES, or Tooſening Medicines, are thoſe 
which, with their benign Particles ſoftning and ſcou- 
ring the Inteſtines, cleanſe them of their Excre- 
ments, : 

LAY the Land, a Sea Phraſe , which i 
for ſailing out of ſight of Land; for then N 
ae "my 2 1 And if another point of 

exclude the ſight of a f. | 
have ſhut the firſt .— in. n 
LEAP-YEAR, or Biſſextile „is every Fourth 
Year, and ſo called from its Leaping a Day more 
that Year than in a Common Year : For in the 
Common Year any fixed Day of a Month chang- 
eth ſucceſſively the Day of the Week; but in the 
Leap. Tear, it skips or leaps ever one Day. 
Note, The Common Year hath 365 Days in it; 
bur the Leap-Near 366 , and then February hath 29 
Days, which in Common Years hath but 28. 


| To find the Leap-7ear you have this Rule 


Divide by 4 ; what's left ſhall be 
For Leap-Year o; fs 4 1, 2, or 3; 
Hhh 


Example 


fee: And a Leaſe hath in it Six Points: 1, Words 


- — — 


. Sr. l 


2 


— * 


— 


TE 5 a 


Example, 


In the Year 1901, what is it, a Common Year, 
or a Leap-Tear ? | LW 


4) 1701 (425 


10 


21 
1 Remainder ; fo that it is 

the Firſt Year after the Leap-Tear. : 
LEASE, in Law, ſignifies a Demiſe or Letting 
of Lands or Tenements, Righr of Common, Rent, 
or any Hereditament unto another, for i erm of 
Years or Life, for a Rent reſerved ; and is either 
written, called a Lenſe by Indenture, or a Leaſe Pa- 
rol. The Party that letteth this Leaſe, is called the 
Leſſor ; and the Party to whom it is Let, is the Le- 


ſufficient to import a Demiſe, 2. A Leſſee named. 
3. A Commencement from a Day certain. 4. A 
Term of Years. 5. A Determination. 6. A Re- 
ſervation of Rent, 


LEAVER : 5ee Lever, CA 


'LEAVES, are the Notches of the Pinion of a 
Hatch: See Pinion, 
LEDGES in a Ship, are ſmall Pieces of Tim- 
ber lying athwart Ships, from the Maſte-Trees to 
the Roof-Trees, which ſerve to bear up the Nertings, 
or the Gratings over the Halt Deck. 
LEGACY, in Law, is a particular Thing given 
by a Laſt Will and Teſtament : For if a Man trans- 
fer his whole Right or Eſtate upon another, that 
the Civilians call Hereditary ; and he to whom it is 
ſo transferred, they call Heres; but in Common Law 
he is called Heir only, to whom all the Man's Lands 


LEET, and Coure- Leet, is a ne we. 
Sheriff's Tutn, and enquires of all Offences of the 
the Degree of High-Treaſon that are commi : 
gainſt the Crown and Dignity of the Kin itted . 
thoſe Offences which are to be puniſheg wh Byy 
of Lite or Member, are only enquirable ther lo 
to be certified over to the Juſtices of Afſize ©, and 

LEETCH of a Sail, (aboard a Ship ) Gow 
the 1 — Edge or Skirt ot the Sail from che kan 
to the Clew ; or rather the middle 
rween theſe two. of the Sai be 

LE: TCH-LINES, are ſmall Ropes fag 
the Leerch of the Top- ſails (only) and the 
into a Block at the Yard, juſt by the Top. all 7; 
Their Uſe is to hale in the Leerch of the Sail * 
the Top-ſails are to be taken in; which 8 
firſt done, and then the Sail can be taken in e. 
greater cale, e 

LEGAN : See Florfton, 

LEGGS of the Martnets, is the Term for h 
{mall Ropes in a Ship, which are pur throy _ 
Bolt Repes of the Main and Fore-ſail in the in x 
each. They are above a Foot ir: Length 1 
either end are ſpliced into themſelves: The — 
alio a ſmall Eye, into which the Mareners arc lt, 
ed by two Hitches, and the End is ſeized ang 
ſtanding part of the Martnets. 

LEGGS of a Triangle : When one ſide of 4s, 
angle is taken as a Bale, the other rwo ate calls 


Leggs. 

LEGUMEN, in Botanicks, is that Species of 
Plants which we call Pulſe ; and they are ſo named, 
becaule they may be gathered by the Hand witho 
cutting. Mr. Ray reckons all thoſe Plants which 
have a Papilionaceow, or Butter- fly like Flower 
among the Legumine, ; 

LEMMA, is a Term uſed chiefly by Geomertick 
Writers, and fignifies a Propoſition, which ſerves 
previouſly to prepare the way for the more exfe 
Apprehenſion of the Demonſtration of ſome Theo- 


ened to 
n reey 


and Hereditaments deſcend by Right of Blood: The 
Former is Heres factus, the Latter Heres natis. 


rem, or for the Conſtruction of ſome Problem 
Thus to prove that a Pyramid is 4 of a Priſm or Pa- 


LEE, a Word diverſly uſed at Sea: They mean rallelopiped of the ſame Baſe and Height with it 
cnerally by it, the part oppoſite to the Wind: | (the Demonſtration of which, after Euclide's Way, 


Thus the 


in Lines, is a little difficult to conceive } we niay 


LEE-Shore, is that on which rhe Wind Blows ; premiſe this Lemma; which you will find proved 
and tberefore to be under the Lee of the Shore, is under the Word Progreſſiom, That the Sum of a Serith 


to be cloſe. under the Weather-Shore, or under 
Wind : When they ſay, 

A-LEE the Helm, they mean, put the Helm to 
the Leeward fide of the Ship: They ſay allo, rake 


Care of the | 
LEE-Latch ; which is a Word of Command to 


the Man at the Helm, ſpoken by him that com- 


mands, or Cons, to take Care that the Ship don't go 
to the Leeward of her Courſe :  Wheretore they 
call a 

LEEWARD Ship, one that is not faſt by a 
Wind, or which doth nor ſail ſo near the Wind, 
nor make her Way ſo good as ſhe ſhould, 

To lay a Ship by ths Lee, or to come by the Lee, 
is to bring her to, that all her Sails may lie flat a- 
gainſt her Maſts and Shrouds, and that the Wind 
may come right upon her Broad-ſide. The Way 
to do which, (if all a Ship's Sails be abroad) is to 
bear up the Helm hard ro Windward, to let riſe the 
Fore-rack, veer the Main-ſheer, and take in the 
Miſſen- maſt, or at leaſt to peek it up; which is cal- 
led Spelling the Miſſen. : 

LEE-FANG, is a Rope in a Ship, reeved into 
the Crengles of the Courſes, when the Bottom af a 
Sail is to be haled in, that ſo the Bonnets may be 
laced on: This Rope is allo of uſe to take in the Sail, 


of the Squares of Numbers in Arithmetica Proportion 
beginning from o, and going on in the Natural Order; 
4s O. I, 4. 9. 16. 25. 36, &c. * always Subtrile 
of the Sum of as many Terms equal to the greateſt; ot 


| in other Words, is always 2 of rhe greateſt Tem 


multiplied by the Number of the Terms. 
Thus allo ro find the Inflection of a Curve Line 
(if ir hath any Inflection) this Lemma mult be fir 
premiſed, That a Tangent may be drawn to the give 
Curve in a given Point. 
LENIENTIA, the fame with Laxantia, 
LENO and Linon, is that part of the Brain eib 
led Torcul:r Herophils , that Place where the 11 
Cavity of the Dura Meninx is joined to the F 
Second, and Fourth. | | 
LENS, is a Term in Opticks for a ſmall Con. 
vex , or Plano-Conyex , a Concave, or Concave 
convex Glaſs. ' — 10 
LENTA Febra, the flow or lingering Fever, - 
uſually reckoned among the Symptomatical , 
proceeds from ſome hidden Putrefaction ſtick" of 
ſome Bowel, ſo that its Subſtance is almoſt corrupt. 
ed. Such a kind of Fever is often bred in the Co. 
ſumprion of the Lungs , and degenerates inte 2 


Hectick. Blanchard, 
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LENTIFORME Prominences : See Corpora Stri- 


© ENTIGINES, are what we call Freckles. 


LEO, is the Fifth of the Twelve Signs of the 


Ree OIDES, is the Scaly Suture of the Skull: 


Iſo Mendoſa. : : 
sel PRA p70 the ſame with Elephantiaſis 


Gracorum. 


LEPROSIE, is a dry Scab, whereby the Skin 


-aly like Fiſh : It differs from Leuce and 
. char a Leproſie is rough ro the Touch, 
and cauſes an Irching ; forthe Skin is the only Part 
affected, and therefore that being flead off, the 
Fleſh underneath appears ſound and well. g 

LEPROSO Amovendo, is a Writ that lies for a 


Pariſh, to remove a Leper or Lazar, that thruſteth | q 


himſelf into the Company of his Neighbours, either 
in Church or in other Publick Meetings, to their 
Annoyance or Diſturbance. a 
ILEPTUNTICA, are attenuating cutting Me- 
dicines, which part or cut the croſs and viſcous 
Humours with their acute Particles. | 
LEPUS, the Hare, a Southern Conſtellation, 
containing 13 Stars, 
' LESSER Circles of the Sphere, are thoſe whoſe 
Planes do not paſs through the Center of the Sphere; 
and which do nor divide the Globe into rwo equal 
Parts, but are parallel ro Greater Circles : As the 
Tropicks and Polar Circles, and all Parallels of 
n and Altitude; which latter being pa- 
1 el ro che Horizon, are called Almacanters. 
50K and Leſſee, are Terms of he Common 


Ilia The Leſſor, is he that Leaſeth out Lands or 


J euements to another for Term of Life, for Years, 
er at Mil: And che Perion to whom ſuch a Leaſe 
is n de, is called the Leſſee. 

 LEVHARGUS, a Letharey, is a Diſeaſe cauſ- 
ing an heavy Sleep, like that Diſtemper called Coma, 
bur accompanied with a Fever and a Delirium; and 
is ſuppoſed ro be an Heap of roo much or incongru- 
ous moiſt Matter within the Pores of the Cortical 
Subſtance of the Brain. This Diſtemper does not 
ſeem to come of it ſelf, but rather from the Demi- 
gration of Fevers. | 

LETTERS Patent, are Writings ſealed with the 
Great Seal of England, whereby a Man is autho- 
rized to do or enjoy any thing that otherwiſe of 
himſelf he could not. And they are ſo termed of 
their Form, becauſe they be open, with the Seal 
affixed, ready to be ſhewed for Confirmation of the 
Authority given by them. Common Perſons may 
grant Letters Patents; but they are rather call'd Pa- 
tents, than Letters Patents to make Denizens ; yet 
for Difference ſakc, thoſe granted by the King are 
called Letters Patent Royal, 

LETTER of Attorney, is a Writin authorizing 
an Attorney ; thatis,a Man appropriated to do a law- 
ful Act in our ſtead : As a Lerrer of Attorney to give 
Seiſin of Lands, to receive Debts, ro ſue a Third 
Perſon, Oc. 

LETT -FALL, the Word at Sea for putting out a 
Sail when the Yards are aloft, and the Sail is to 
come down from the Yard ; but when the Yards 
are ſtricken down, then the Sail is looſed below 
before they hoiſe the Yard. Neither is ir properly 
laid of 7p il, becauſe they lie on the Top; and 
therefore the Word for them is, Heave out your Top- 
fails. Nor can it be applied to the Mixzen; for to 
the Word is, Strike the Mizzen, and ſet it. So 
that in Strictneſs it belongs only ro the Main-ſail 
Fore-ſail, and Sprit-ſail, when their Yards are hoiſ. 

ed up aloſt. 8 


LEVANT and Couchart, is when Cattel have 


| 


been ſo long in another Man's Ground, that they 
have lain down, and are riſen again to feed. 

LEVARI Facia, is a Writ directed to the Sheriff, 
for levying of a Sum of Money upon Lands and 
Tenements of him that hath forfeited a Recogni- 
zance. 

LEVARI Facias damna de diſſeifitoribus, is a 
Writ directed to the Sheriff, for the levying of 
Damages, wherein the Deſſeiſor hath formerly been 
condemned to the Deſſeſſee. 

LEVARI Facias reſiduum debiti, is a Writ di- 
rected to the Sheriff, for the levying the Remnant 
of a Debt upon Lands and Tenements, or Chattels 
of the Debtor that hath in part ſatisfied before. 

LEVARI Facia, quando vicecomes returnavit 
uod non habuit emptores, is a Writ commanding the 
Sheriff ro ſell the Goods of the Debror which he 
hath already taken, and returned thar he could not 
ſell them, and as much more of the Depror's Goods 
as will ſatisfie the whole Debt. 8 

LEVATORES Au., are Muſcles, which ariſe 
fleſhy from each fide of the O Pubs, internally 
within the Pelvs, as allo from part of the Os 1/ch:- 
um and Sacrum : From theſe Places, like Lines 
drawn from a Circumference towards a Center, its 
Fibres deſcend over the Muſculi Marſupiales to their 
Implantation ar the lower end of the Inteſtinum 
Rectum in the Anus. The Ule of theſe Muſcles is 
chiefly ro ſuſpend and draw the Anus upwards, left 
the Fæces ſhould be burthenſom to the Sphinter, 

LEVAIOK Scapulæ, is a Muicle of the Shoul- 
der-Blade, by ſome called Lavator P.rient;.e, be- 
cauſe we make uſe of it in large Inſpirations, in or- 
der ro expire; as when we ſigh (as they call it.) 
This lies immediately under the Cuculla u, ariſing by 
ſo 1 ſeparate Originations from the Second, 
Third, Fourth, and itch Tranſverſe Proceſſes of 
the Vertebra of the Neck; which uniting into one 
large fleſhy Body, deſcends obliquely to irs Inſertion 
at the ſuperior Angle of the Scapule: Irs Name de- 
clares its Office, . 

LEUCE, is a Cutaneous Diſeaſe, when the 
Hairs, Skin, and ſometimes the Fleſh underneath, 
rutns white ; the Fleſh being pricked with a Needle, 
is not ſenſible, nor emirs Blood, but a Milky Hu- 
mour. It differs from Alphus, in that it penetrates 
deeper, and changes the Skin, fo that the Hairs are 
changed roo. 

LEUCOMA, is a White Scar in the Horny 
Tunic of the Eye; the ſame with Albugo. | 

LEUCOPHLEGMATIA, is a pituitous Drop- 
ſy, or a Dropſy that ſeizes the whole Body; which 
in the Beginning is called Cachexia, and differs from 
ir only in Degree, 

LEVEL of Carpenters, is an Inſtrument made 
of a long piece of Wood at botrom, and with an up- 
right one to hold a Thread aud Plummet, which 


plays about a perpendicular Line there drawn; and 


when it falls exactly on it, then is the bottom piece 
in a true Level, or Horizontal Poſition. 

LEVEL, is an Inſtrument made of Wood ot 
Braſs, with two Sights and a Glaſs, almoſt filled 
with coloured Spirit of Wine, but ſo as to leave 
room for a Bubble of Air to play up and down 
in it: It hath a Cover, divided into ſeveral equal 
Parts, whereby to adjuſt the Bubble; with a Spring 
to fit it to the Three- legg d Staff, and a long crew 
to rectify the Bubble by the help of a Plummet that 
hangs on one of the Sights. Sometimes, inſtead of 
the long Screw and Spring, there is fitted a Rack 
being two Semi - circles at Right Angles, with a 
Thread or Worm upon two endleſs Screws z which 
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with a Key, readily brings the Inſtrument to a true 
Level ; and ſometimes to help the Sight, there is ad- 
ded a Teleſcope. There allo belongs to this Inſtru- 
ment two or more Station- Stades; and it is uſed by 
Ingineers, Surveyers, c. to find the true Level for 
conveying Water to ſupply Towns, making Rivers 
Navigable, dreining Bogs, Sc. See Vol. II. 

LEVER, is the ſecond Mechanical Power; and 
ſo conſidered, is only a Balance ſupported by a H- 
pomochlion ; only the Center is not in the Middle, 
as it is in the common Ba/lance, but near one End; 
for which Reaſon tis uſed to clevate or raiſe a great 
Weight ; whence comes the Name Lever. 

LEVIGATION., in Chymiſtry, is the grinding 
any hard Matter to a very fine, or as they ſay, an 
impalpable Powder upon a Marble, as the Painters 
grind their Colours, 

LEVITY, is the Diminution or Want of Weight 
in any Body, when compared with another that is 
heavicr; and in this Senſe is oppoled to Gravity. 
The Schools maintain there is no ſuch thing as Po/i- 
tive or Abſolute Levity; and this they would have 
to be the Cauſe of the Emergency of Bodies lighter 
in Specie than Water, up to the Surface of that Li- 
quor. Bur beſides chat, the common Senſe of Man- 
kind diſcovers Gravity and Levity to be only Rela- 
tive and Comparative Things ; the Honourable Mr. 
Boyle hath by many Experiments ſhcwn, That the 
riſing of Bodies from the Botrom ro the Surface 
ot Water, if lighter ſpecifically than it, is by no 
means ſolvable nor accountable by any ſuch Notion 
as that of Poſitive Levity, but exactly agreeable to 
the Laws of the Hydrrſtaticks : See his New Expe- 
iments about the Poſitive cr Relative Levity of Bodies, 
and Hydroſt. Paradoxes. | 

LIBEL, ſignifies the Original Declaration of 
any Action in the Civil Law ; as alſo a Criminous 
Report of any Man caſt abroad, or otherwiſe un- 
lawtully publiſh'd, and then called Famaſus Libellus; 
and this is either In Scripts, or Sine Scriptu: In 
Scripts, is when an Epigram, or other Writing, is 
compoſed or publiſh'd to another's Diſgrace, which 
may be done verbs aut Cantilens; as where this is 
maliciouſly repeated or tung in the Preſence of o- 
thers ; orelle Traditione, when the Libel, or any 
Copy of it, is delivered out to ſcandalize the Party. 
Fameſus Libellus (ſine Scripts, may be rwo-fold : 
1. Picln u, as co paint the Party in a ſhameful and ig- 
noninmous manner; Or, 2. Signy, as to fix a Gal- 
lows, or other ignominious Signs, at the Door of 


the Party, or elſewhere. 


LIBELLO habende: See Copia Libelli deliberanda, 

LIBERA Chaſea habenda, is a Writ Judicial, 
granted to a Man for a free Chace belonging ro his 
Mannor, after he hath by a Jury proved it ro belong 
ro him. 

LIBERTATE, is a Writ iſſuing out of the Chan- 
cery to the Treaturer, Chamberlains, or Barons of 
the Exchequer, or Clerks of the Hamper, Sc. for 
the Payment of any Annual Penſion, or other 
Sums granted under the Great Seal: Or ſome- 
times to the Sheriff, Sc. for the Delivery of any 
Lands or Goods taken upon Forfeits of Recogni- 
zance. It lies allo to a Goaler, for the Deli- 
very of a Priſoner that hath put in Bail for his Ap- 
pearance. 

LIBERTATIBUS Alocands, is a Writ that lies 
for a Citizen or Burgels of any City or Borough, 
that contrary to the Liberties of the City or Town 
whereot he is, is impleaded before the King's Juſti- 
ces, or Juſtices Errant, or Juſtice of the Foreſt, &c, 
to have his Privilege allowed, 


LIBERTATIBUS Exigends in Irinere, is a Writ 


RN 


whereby the King willeth the Juſtices in Bye tu , 
mit of an Attorney for the Defence of another 3 
Liberty before them. ö 

LIBERTY, is the Power a Man hath to d 
forbear doing, any particular Action, according : 
its Doing or Forbearance has the actual Prefer” I 
in the Mind; which is the ſame thing as to ſa + 
cording as he himſelf wills it. . 4. 

LIBRA, one of the Twelve Signs of the 27, 
being exactly o poſite to Aries. : e al. 

LIBRATION of the Moon, (ſee EveRion) is 
three Kinds : q 

1. Her Libration in Longitude ; which is 3 Mo. 
tion ariſing from the Plane of that Meridian of the 
Moon, (which 1s always, nearly, turned towards 
us) being directed nor to the Earth, but toward 
the other Focus of the Moon's Elliprical Orbit; 
and ſo to an Eye on the Earth ſhe ſeems to librat 
to and again in Longitude, or according to the Oy. 
der of the Signs in the Zodiack. This Libratiy j 
of no Quantity twice in each Periodical Mort, 
viz. when the Moon is in her Apogee, and in her 
Perigree ; for the Plane of her Meridian above. 
mention'd, is directed alike ro both the Fc. 

2. Her Libration in Latitude; which ariſes hence 
Thar her Axis not being perpendicular to the Plane 
of her Orbit, but inclined to it, ſometimes oe cf 
her Poles, and ſometimes the other, will d (2, 
they call it) or dip a little towards the Earth; (4 
is the Caſe of the Poles of the Earth towards the 
Sun) and conſequently ſhe will appear to librate 4 
little, and to ſhew ſometimes more of her Spotz, 
and ſometimes leſs of them, towards each Pele: 
Which Libration depending on the Poſition of the 
Moon, in reſpect of the Nodes of her Orbit with 
the Ecliptick, (and her Axis being perpendicular 
nearly to the Plane of the Ecliprick) is very proper. 
ly ſaid to be in Latitude. | 

And this is compleared in the Space of the Moon's 
Periodical Month; or rather while the Moon is re- 
rurning again to the ſame Poſition, in reſpect of 
her Nodes. 

3. There is alſo a Third kind of Libration, by 
which it happens, that though another Part of her 
is not really obverted to the Earth, as in the former 
Librations, yet another is illuminated by the Sun: 
For ſince her Axis is perpendicular nearly to the 
Plane of the Ecliptick, when the Moon is moſt 
Southerly, in reſpect of the Ecliptick North Pele; 
ſome Parts nearly adjacent to it will be illuminated 
by the Sun ; while, on the contrary, the South 


Pole will be in darkneſs. In this Caſe therefore, if 


ir happen that the Sun be in the ſame Line with 
the Moon's Southern Limit; then will ſhe, as ſhe 
proceeds from Conjunction with the Sun rowa 
her aſcending Node, appear ro dip her Northern 
Polar Parts a little into the dark Hemiſphere, 

to raiſe her Southern Polar Parts as much into t 
Light; and the contrary to this will happen the 
next Fortnight, while the New Moon is de cending 
from her Northern Limit; for then her Nome 
Polar Parts will appear to emerge out of Darknels 
and the Southern Polar Parts ro dip into t. An 
this ſeeming Libration, or rather theſe Effects 0 
the former Libration in Latitude, depending _— 
the Light of the Sun, will be compleated in he 
Synedical Month. Greg, Aſtron. Lib. 4. Sect. 10. 
_ LICENSE to ariſe, is a Liberty gen . 
Court to a Tenant that is Eſſoined de malo le 


real Action: For the Law is, Thar in this 7 


may not ariſe our of his Bed, or at leaſt go 
his Chamber, until he have been viewed bj 2 — 
ſigned N 


thereunto appointed, and have a Day a! 
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the Edges of Knives, or of broken Glaſs, Oc.) are 
always bent or incurvated towards ſuch Bodies, as 
if they were attratted by them; and of theſe, thoſe 
Rays which paſs neareſt the Edges, are moſt incur- 
vated. 

And from hence it will follow, That the Refracti- 
on of the Rays of Light, (eſpecially of thoſe which 
fall near the Edges of Bodies) is not made juſt at 
the Point of Incidence, but a little before the Rays 


enter into the denſer Medium, and a little after they 


are gotten within it, ; 

Lhe ſame Perſon found alſo by curious Expert- 
ments made with Pri/s, Thar the vividly coloured 
Image, tranſmitted through a Hole, in a darkened 
Room, oppoſite to the Sun-beams, and caſt on a 
white Wall, was five times as long as it was broad: 
"This ſtrange Diſproportion between the Length and 
Breadth of the coloured Spectrum put him upon ſe- 
veral Thoughts; but at laſt he thought of this 
Experimentum Crucis: He took two Boards, and 
placed one cloſe behind the Priſm at the Window, 
ſo that the Light paſſing through a ſmall Hole pur- 
poſely made in it, might fall on another Board pla- 
ced nearer the Wall, at about 12 Foot diſtance 
from the former; and having alſo a ſmall Hole in 
it roo, for ſome of the incident Light to pals thro. 
Behind this Board he placed a ſecond Priſm, that 
the Rays paſſing through ir and the two Holes in 
the Boards, might be again refracted before it came 
to the Wall. Then he turned the firſt Priſm at the 
Window ſlowly about its Axis, ſo as to make the ſe- 
veral Parts of the Image caſt on the ſecond Board 
{uccefſively paſs through the Hole in it, that ſo he 
might obſerve to what Places on the Wall the ſe- 
cond Priſm would refract them. And then he ſaw 
plainly, by the Variation of thoſe Places, that the Light 
tending to that End of the Image towards which the 
Refratlien of the firſt Priſm was made, did in the ſe- 
cond Priſm ſuffer a Refraction confiderably, the Light 
tending to the other End. And ſo the true Cauſe of 
the Length of that Image was detected to be no o- 
ther, than that Light conſiſts of Rays differently refran 
gible ; which, without reſpect to any Difference in 
their Inc dence, were according to their Degrees of 
Refrangibility rran{mitred towards divers Parts of 
the Wall. From whence he juſtly concluded, Thar 
Light it ſef was an Heterogeneous Mixture of diffe- 
»ently Refrangible Rays, Philoſophical Tranſacti- 
ons, N. 80. | 

He demonſtrates alſo, That fince Light is always 
propagated in Right Lines, it cannot poſſibly conſiſt 
in Action only, (Prop. 41, 42. Lib. Princip. Phil. 
Mathem.) as the Carteſans do aſſert. 

In another Place of the Tranſactions he gives the 
{n!lowing Definitions and Propoſitions. 


DEFINITIONS. 


i, Homogeneal, Similar, or Uniform Light, is that 
whoſe Rays are equally refrangible, 

2. Heterogeneal Light, is that whoſe Rays are 
unequally refrangible. 


Note, There are but Three Aﬀections of Light 
:n which he obſerved its Rays to differ; viz. Refran- 
;ibility, Reflexibility, and Colour: And thoſe Rays 
which agree in Refrangibility, agree alſo in the o- 
cher two; and therefore may well be defined Homo- 
geneal, eſpecially ſince Men uſually call thoſe things 
Homogeneal, which are fo in all other Qualities that 
come under their Knowledge; though in other Qua- 


lities their Knowledge extends not to, there may Ait ance. con- 2 
bur Body ſhould ſuffer Reſiſtance ; bur we wy 1 | 


poſſibly be ſome Heterogenity. 


Thoſe Colours he calls Simple 4 nn 
whichare exhibited by — Ligke. "Mogeneal, 
4. And thoſe Compound or Homogeneal whi 
are exhibited by Homogeneal Light, * 
5. Different Colours he calls not only the 
eminent Species, Red, Yellow, Green, Blue 5 
ple, but all other the minuteſt Gradations: m 
after che ſame manner, that not only the more = 


nent Degree in Muſick, but all the leaſt Gradatign, 


are eſteem'd different Sounds. 
: | 


PROPOSITIONS, 


1. The Sun's Light conſiſts of Rays dige 
indefinite Degrees X Refrangibility. Fc Y 
2, Rays which differ in Refrangibility, when 
red from one another, do proportionably fte u 
the Colours which they exhibir. Theſe two % 
N are Matter of Fact. 1 

3. There are as many Simple or Homo | 
lours, as Degrees of Refrangibility ; he 1 F wn 
Degree of Refrangibiliry belongs a different Colgy, 
by Prop. 2 And that Colour is Simple, by py 
and 3, No 

4. Whireneſs, in all reſpects like chat of the 
Sun's immediate Light, and of the uſual Objeds 
of our Senſes, cannot be compounded of two fn. 
ple Colours alone; for ſuch a Compoſition muf be 
made by Rays that have only two Degrees of Re. 
frangibility, by Def. 1, and 3. And therefore it cant 
be like that of the Sun's Ligbr, by Prop, 1, Nor 
for the ſame Reaſon, like that of ordinary White 
Objects. ERIE 

5. Whireneſs, in all reſpects like that of the Sun 
immediate Light, cannot be compounded of Sim- 
ple Colours, without an indefinite 2 of them: 
For to ſuch a Compoſition there are required Rays 
endued with all the indefinite Degrees of Refrangi- 
bility, by Prop. 1, And thoſe infer as many Simple 
Colours, by Def. 1, and 3. and Prop. 2, and 3. 

6. The Rays of Light do not act on one another, 
in paſſing through the ſame Medium. 

7. The Rays of Light ſuffer not any Change of 
their Qualities from Refraction. 

8, Nor afterwards from the adjacentquiet Medi- 
um, Theſe two Proproſitions are manifeſt de fats 
in Homogeneal Light, whoſe Colour and Refrangi- 
bility is not at all changeable, either by Refraction, 
or by Contermination of the quiet Medium. | 

And as for Heterogeneal Light, it is but an Aggre- 
gate of ſeveral ſorts of Homogeneal Light; no one ſort 
of which ſuffers any more Alterations than if it were 
alone, becauſe the Rays act not upon one another, 
by Prop. 6. and therefore the Aggregate can {uffer 
none, 

9. There can no Homogeneal Colours be reduced 
out of Light by Refraction, which are not commit 
in it before; becauſe, by Prop. 7, and 8. Refracti- 
on changeth not the Qualities of the Rays, but dl. 
ly ſeparares thoſe which have divers Qualities, by 
means of their different Refrangibility. FEE 

10. The Sun's Light is an Aggregate of an inde- 
finite Variety of Homogeneal Colours, by E. . 
3, and 9. And hence it is, that Homogenea! Colouts 
may be called Primitive or Original. 

That Light is a Body, M. Molyneux, in bis B. 
tricks, proves from the various Properties o It 3 


As, CEL 

1. By the Affection of its being Refrafed, 11 
nifeſt, that Light, in its Paſſage through this . 
tother Diaphonous Body, does find a different © 
ow 'tis unconceivable how any * ns 
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4 --be ſufſers in its Paſſage | Rays that would have fallen on the reſt of the Glaſs, 
ceive the n Bodies to be 2 which (were not the Glaſs interpoſed) would 
through Medium hindering the Diffuſion or Diſtri- | have fallen on the ſhaded Space round about the 

_ "of Light through more of the Parts of this | bright Speck. 2 ; 
1 conſequently it may be ſaid to be There ſeems but one Objection againſt what is 

3 ible : For from the Nature of it, Light | here laid down; and that is, That Light is increa- 

20 nene to diffuſe it ſelf: And the contrary, by | /ed by Reflexion, without depriving any Piace of 

en bed Light does more equally or uniformly | the Light it would otherwiſe receive; or withour 

2 che Parts of the Medium, which it enlightens; bringing to the enlighrened Part any Light tuat 

by how much it communicates its Energy to more would otherwiſe eſcape it, or never come at it. 

of 14 Particles of the enlightened Space, that Me- Bur if we conſider the Matter more attentively, 

4 m may be ſaid to be by ſo much the more ilſumi- | we ſhall find it other wiſe: For ſuppoſe an Hole of a 
able or leſs to reſiſt the Progreſs of Light. Whence | Foot Square in the Side of a Chamber, and that a 

2 2 that by how much the affected Parts of the Candle were placed cloſe to, and juſt before the 

Medina are more ſolid and ſmall, and admit be- Middle of this Hole; there is but half this Candie 

rween them the /eſs Space for any other Heterogene- that now enlightens this Room, the other halt of irs 

ow Matter that ſuffers not by Light , by ſo much | Rays proceeding directly out at the Hole: Let now | 
the Medium is ſaid to be more enlightened. a Looking-Glaſs be placed fo, as juſt to fill up this 

And tis certain, That Reſiſtance muſt proceed Hole ; the Rays which before would have gone our 

from the Contact of two Bodies; and Conta, ei- at the Hole, are now reflected into the Room; ſo 

ther Active or . belongs only to Body. that the Hemiſphere without the Chamber, which 

The Second Property that confirms Light to be | was enlightened whilſt the Hole continued open, is 

a Body, and a Body moved or thruſt forward, is, | now robbed of its Light; and all this Light is now 

Thar it requires Time to pals from one Place to a. reflected into its Room, whereby the averſe Side of 

nother, and does it not in an Inſt:nt, but is only of the Flame is made to enlighten, as well as the Side 

all Motions the quickeſt : For Mr. Romer has demon- | dire#ly expoled to the Chamber. What is ſaid of 

ſtrated, beyond all Contradiction, from the Obſer- | this Caſe, may be accomodated to all: For ſo 

vations of the Immerſions and Emerſions of the Satel- | a Looking-Glaſs lying horizontally, and reflecting 

lites of Jupiter, That Light requires the Time of one the Sun-beams to the 2 of the Room, does 

Second to move the Space of 3000 Leagues, or gooo | plainly hinder the direct Progreſs of the Rays 

Miles, which n near the Earth's Diameter; as may | to ſome other Parr, and conſequently robs thar 

be ſeen in the Fournal des Sarvans, 1676. Decemb. 7. Part of its Light, This is evident, by ſuppo- 

' Philoſophical Tranſactions, Num. 136, Or Sir Iſaac | fing an Hole behind the Glaſs, as in the former 

Newton's Philoſ. Natur. Math. Lib. 1. Schol. Prop.] Caſe. 

96. where tis aſſerted, That Light requires about From whence tis manifeſt, how vainly they at- 


1 ; 10 Minutes Time to come from the Sun to the Earth : | rempr, who offer at increaſing Light uniformly, that 
* And tis moſt evident, without this Allowance for | is, equally throughout the whole Sphere of a Lumi- 
* F the Time ſpent in Light's Motion, the Appearances | nous Body, or Radiating Point: Such are the Pre- 
* of the Satellites, Eclipſes, and Emerſions, are not to tences of thoſe that would perſwade the World of 
55 be explicated by any Excenzricity, or other Hypo- Contrivances for making the ſmall Flame of a Lamp 
| hoſe ; _ | enlighten ſtrongly a whole Chappel, Hall, or Court, 
of | A Third Proof that Lzght is a Body, is, That it | by being hung up in the midſt thereof . For theſe 
p | cannot by any Art or Contrivance whatſoever, be | things are impoſſible to be effected in Nature, and 
14. jincrea d or diminiſhd ; that is to ſay, we cannot they had as well pretend to create Light ; tor there 
405 magnify (for Inſtance) the Light of the Sun, or a | is no other way of incregſing it, unlels by robbing 
1 Candle, no more than we can magnify a Cubick | another Place of its Light, and then tis not uniform. 
og. lch ol Gold, or make it more than a Cubick Inch : | ly increaſed. We have a very ſenſible Inſtance of a 
* For whenever we ſee Light increaſed, tis by rob- this in the new-invented Lanthorns, now much uſed 
N bing it of ſome other Part of the Medium of its] in London, which, by the Convex-Glaſſes in their 
gre * Light, or by bringing the ＋ that naturally ſhould | Sides, do ſtrongly throw thoſe Rays along the Walks 1 
0 have been diffuſed through ſome other Part, to the | of the Paſſengers, which would otherwiſe (were 
— more enlighrened Place : Thus, for Inſtance, in a the Glaſſes away, and the round Holes left open) 
ufer Burning-Glaſs, by which the Light of rhe Sun is] be ſpent on Parts of the Streets nor frequented; 


highly increaſed in its Focus, or Burning-Point, we | whereby the untrodden Parts of the Streets are 


are firſt to conſider, That in this Focus the Image | robbed of their Light, more . 
25 $ of the Sun is projected, as being rhe diſtin Baſe of and enlighren the Paths es " uf upply 1 
wal > the Glaſs: And Secondly, We may oblerve all | quiſite. 8 — i; 
| 1 round about this bright Spot of the Sun's Image, The Intenſeneſs of Light (as alſo of Heat) is al- 1 
1 by ttzß/ere is caſt the ſtrong Shadow of the whole | ways proportionable to the Denſity of the Rays 9 
' Breadrh of the Burning-Glaſs: For all the Rays | that produce it: And that Denſity always is in 1 ? 
inde⸗ from che Sun, chat would have fallen on this broad | Places, or at all Diſtances from the "wes. of Radi- / 
wy > ſhaded Space, are now brought together, and crow- | ation, as the Squares of ſuch Diſtances reciprocally : 4 
= | ded Oy in K A IPs there raifing a vigo- * Quality. a ene, ts | 
> rous Light and violent Heat. the French Memoi 0 
pi. | f This is abundantly confirmed by an eaſy Experi- of Sciences, there is an 8 . * | 
en, ment: For cover all the Burning-Glaſs, except one | of Light, which is ſtarred by M. Malebranche * | 
g > ſmall round Space in its Middle, juſt the Bigneſs of | thinks Light and Colours do ariſe from Vibrations of | 
1 the bright burning Spot in its Focus; and though the inſenfible Parts of Bodies. as Sounds do: And 1 
_ > there be a ſhaded Space round the bright Speck, as | therefore, according ro the Degree of the Rapi Fr | | 
* before, yet we ſhall not be ſenſible of any Increaſe | of the Motion of the Parts of a Luminous Bol 2 | 
ding either of Light or Heat ; which plainly ſhews, will appear enlightened: more or leſs : and in lefſer _— 
pans 4 That this Increaſe of Light (when rhe Glaſs is all | Degrees of ſuch vibrating Motion; it will * 1 
ceire bY bare) proceeds from the crowding together of thoſe not Luminous, but of ſuch and ſack Col * ot 1 
. „ Vol. II. N R | 
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LIKE Quantities, in Algebra, are ſuch as are ex- 
preſs'd by the ſame Letters equally repeated in each 
Quantity. Thus 2 b and 3 %, and 9 ff and 3 f 
are like Quantities ; but 2 band 3 bb and 9 ffand 
3 ff are unlike ones; becauſe the Quantities have 
not every where the ſame Dimenſions, nor are the 
Letters equally repeated. 

LIKE Signs, in Algebra, are when both are Af- 
firmative, or both Negative; bur if one be Affir- 
mative, and the other Negative, they are wnlike 
Signs, Thus ＋ 64d and + 5 d have [ke Signs; 
bur 9 F and — 7 ff have unlike Signs. Fs 

LIKE Figures, in Geometry, are ſuch as have their 
Angles equal, and rhe Sides abour theſe equal An- 
gles proportional. ; 

LIKE Arks, in the Projection of the Sphere in 
Plano, are parts of Lefler Circles, containing an 
equal Number of Degrees with the correſponding 
Arks of Greater ones. 

LIKE Solid Figures, in Geometry, are ſuch as are 
contained under like Planes, equal in Number. 

LIMBER Holes, in a Ship, are little ſquare Holes 
cut in the bottom of all her Ground-Timber and 
Hooks, abour 3 or 4 Inches ſquare : Their Uſe is 
to let the Water to the Well of the Pump, which 
elſe would reſt between thoſe Timbers where the 
Keel-Rode runs, 

LIMB, fignifies the ourermoſt Border or Gradu- 
ated Edge of an Aſtrolabe, or the like Mathematical 
Inſtrument; or the Circumference of the Primitive 
Circle in any Projection of the Sphere in Plano: 
Alto the outermoſt Border of the Sun's or Moon's 
Disk in an Eclipſe of either Luminary. 

LIMIT of 4 Planet, is the greateſt Heliocentrick 
Latitude; which ſee. 

LIMITATION of Aſize, is a certain Time ſer 
down by Statute, wherein a Man muſt alledge him- 
ſelf, or his Anceſtor, ro have been ſeized uf Lands, 
ſued for by a Writ of Aſſize. 

LIMITED Problem (for fo I Tranſlate Mr, Oza- 
nam's Word Ordonne) ſignifies a Problem that hath 
bur one only Solution, or which can be done bur 
one only way; as to make a Circle paſs through 
three Points given, not lying in a Right Line; ro 
deſcribe an Equilateral Triangle on a Line given. 

LINCH Pins, are thoſe Pins that keep on the 
Trucks or Wheels on the Carriage of a Piece of 
Ordnance. 

LINCTUS, the ſame with Eclegma; which ſee. 

LINE: A Line in Geometry, is a Quantity 
extended in Length only, and is ſuppoſed to have 
no Breadth or Thickneſs. It is made by the Motion 
of a Point; as, if the Point A be moved towards 


C 


B 


B, it will by its Motion trace out or deſcribe a Line; 
which, if it go the neareſt way between A and B, 
will be a Right or Straight Line, whoſe Definition 
therefore wil be the zeareſt or ſhorteſt Diſtance be- 
tween any two Points, Bur if he Point go any way 
about, as in any of the Lines AC B, then it will 


| 


| 


From which Geneſis or Production of x FN 
veral Conſequences will fairly follow : * le. 
which are needleſs Propoſitions in Euclide. dl 


1. Iwo Right Lines cannot include ; 


bur if drawn from the ſame Point to the lame 1 


Olnt 


will always be coincident ; and drawn any how elf, 
© 


can only meet and make an Angle, b 
bound or terminate a Space, a iT” * 

2. In any Triangle, as AC 3, any two hide, 4 
40 and CB taken together, are longer tha * 
Third A B; becauſe AB is the ſnorteſt Dif m7 
between the two Points A and B. 20 e. 5 

3. A Tangent (or Line touching the Ci 
rence of a Circle) can touch it but in one Point 
conſequently will be all of it without the C 5 
16 e. 3 Euclide, = 
4. A Right Line drawn between any t by 
in the Circumference of a Circle, falls al A 
Circle. 2 e. 3 Euclide, hs 

LINE of Meaſurers, ſo Mr. Oughtred calls the . 
amerer of the Primitive Circle in the Projection « 
the Sphere in Plano ; or that Line in which the 54 
meter of any Circle to be Projected fals. 

LINE of Numbers, is a Line fo called by its Inver: 
ter Mr. Gunter, and therefore frequently called c. 
ters Line, This is uſually placed on a Rule: X 
the back ot a Sector; and running Parallel wit i 
you have the Artificial Lines, as we uſually cal 
them. 

LINES and their Properties: Sec Pol. II. 

The Second Book of Euclide Treats moſtly of 
Lines, and of the Effects of their being divided ad 
then multiplied into one another; as allo do the jr 
Six Propoſitions of Book the 13th. The former af 
which you have here very briefly demonſtrated 41. 
gebraically. 

1. If chere be two Lines 3 and x; one of which! 
as x, is divided into any Number of Parts, 4 in 
a e- io. The Rectangle under che two 
whole Lines 7 x, is equal to the Sum of all the 
Rectangles made by x multiplied into die Parts of 
* 

N 0 
X 


That is 4 x=x a+x e+x ix e. This is lo plain, 
it needs no Proof. 

2. It a Right Line, as 3, be divided into two 
Parts a-Ee, the Rectangles made by the whole 
Line, and both irs Parts are equal to the Squared! 
the whole Line: See Fig. 2. 

That is, 4 a FJ e = x. 

For à a A Ae. 

and  e= ae-bee, 

Therefore à z=a 4-+;3, a e+e e. CQ E. P. 

3. Ler the Line ⁊ be cut into ae, hen tal 
the Rectangle under the whole Line ( 
Parr (a) be equal to the Square of that Part 4, © 


gether with the Rectangle made by the rw9 Pans 


a and e, 
That is, X a=a &-+4 e. 
_ 


"WR 
"| 


For Z=a—+e 


And 5 a=a ae. L. E. D. 4 

4. The Square of any Line, as . divided en 
any two Parts a and e, is equal to both the 59 1 
of thoſe Parts together, with the Rectangles mae: 


trace out either a Crooked Line, as the upper 4 C B; | Out of thoſe Parts. 


or elſe two or more Straight ones, as in the lower 4 That is, XX 4H. 
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COROLLARIES. 


Hence tis plain, that the Square of any Line is 
equal to four times the Square of irs half, For 
ſuppoſe & to be biſſected, then each Part will be 
a ; and multiplying a-+ 4 by it ſelf, the thing will 
plainly appear. 


a . 
4 * — —— — 
44 
44 


a a Ca A At- 444. 


J. If a Line be divided into two Parts — , 
and into two other Parts unequally, the Rectangle 
under the unequal Parts, together with the Square 
of che intermediate Part, the Difference between 


the equal and unequal Parts, is equal to the Square 
of half that Line. 
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Let the whole Line be 2 4, then each Part will be a, 
Let the leſſer unequal Part be e, then the greater 
unequal Part will be 2 2 -e; which multiplied by 
e, produces 2 ae—ee : To which adding the 
__ of the Difference, or intermediate Part a—e, 
which is a 4—2 4 e-+e e, the Sum will be only a a, 
the Square of half the Line. 

6. If a Line be biſſected, and then another Right 
Line be added to it, the Rectangle or Product of 
the whole augmented Line multiplied by the Part 
added, together with the Square of the half Line, 


is equal to the Square of the half Line, and 
added, as one Ls \ ad; 


a a e 


2— — 1 05 ee | 


Let the firſt Line be 2 a, and the Part added e, 
then the whole will be 2 a-+e ; which multiplied 
by e, produces 2 a e- He e, and the Square of half 
the Line a a being added to it, it will be 2 a e+e 
on 4, which is equal to the Square of a e, by 

14 * 


| 


| 


7. If a Quantity or Line be divided any how in- 
to two Parts, the Square of the whole added to the 
Square of one of the Parts, ſnall be equal to two 
Rectangles contained under the whole Line and that 
Part, added to the Square of the other Part. 


4 e 


— 


2 | 


Let a be one Part, and e the other, The Square 
of the whole, and of the leſſer Part e, makes a a-+2 
ae zee. Then if the whole a-{-e be multiplied 
twice by e, it will produce 2 ae+2 ee; and if to 
this be added the Square of the other Part a a, the 
Sum will be 

a a Hz ae e e, equal to the former. 

8. If a Line cut any how into two Parts, the 
Quadruple Rectangle under the whole Line and 
one ot the Parts, added to the Square of the other 
Part, is equal to the Square of the whole, and the 
other Part added to it, as if it were but one Line. 


Let the whole Line be age, then four times that 
multiplied by e (or the Quadruple Rectangle under 
chat and e) will be 4a e ee; ro which adding 
the Square of the other Part 4 a, the Sum will be 
a A ae 4 ee. 

And if you Square 4-|-2 e, which expreſſes the 
the whole Line, with e added to ir, the Product 
will be the former Sum of aa -j a 4 a e-} 4 ee. 

9. If a Line be biſſected, and alſo cur into two 
other unequal Parts, the Sum of the Squares of the 
unequal Parts will be double to the Sum of the 
Squares of the half Line, and of the Difference 
between the rwo unequal Parts, 


Let the whole Line be 2 4, and the Difference 
between the equal and unequal Parts b; then the 
greater unequal Part will be 209, and the lefler 
a—b : The Sum of the Squares of the unequal 
Parts will be 2 aa+2 b b, which is double to the 
Square of halt the Line added to the Square of the 
Difference. Q. E. D. 

10. If a Line be biſſected, and then another Line 
added to it; the Square of the whole encreaſed 
Line, together with the Square of the Part added, 
is double the Sum ot the Squares of the half Line, 


jy of the half Line and Part added, taken as one 
e. 


a a c 


—— — 


Let the whole Line be 2 4, and the Part added 
e; then the whole encreaſed Line will be 2 2 ＋ e : 
and the half Line and Part added will be 2 1e. The 
Sum of the Squares of 2 ae, and of e, is 4 4 44-˙t4 
ae gz ee; which is plainly double to 4 a. and 
a 4-1-2 ae—e e added together. Q. E. D. : 

LINE, in Fortification, is that which is drawn 


from one Point to another, in delineating a Plane 


PART, 
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upon Paper. Bur in the Field it is ſometimes taken 
for a Ditch bordered with its Parapet, and ſome- 
times for a Row of Gabions, or Sacks of Earth, ex- 
rended in Length on the Ground, to ſerve as a ſhel- 
ter againſt the Enemies Fire. Thus they ſay, when 
the Trenches were carried on within 30 Paces o 

the Glacu, we drew two Lines, one on the Right 
Hand, the other on the Left, for a Place of Arms. 

LINE Capital, is that which is drawn from the 
Angle of the Gorge to the Angle of the Baſtion. 

LINE Cogritel, is that which is drawn from the 
Angle of the Center to that of the Baſtion. 

INE of Defence, is that which repreſents the 
Courſe of the Buller of any ſort of Fire-Arms, more 
eſpecially of a Muſquer-Ball, according to the Situ- 
ation which it oughr to have to defend rhe Face of 
the Baſtion, 

LINE of Defence Fix'd or Fichant, 1s that which 
is drawn from the Angle of the Curtain to the flank'd 
Angle of the oppoſite Baſtions ; nevertheleſs without 
touching the Face of the Baſtion, I his muſt never 
exceed 800 Feet, which thay reckon the Diſtance 
a Muſquer-Ball will do execution. 

LINE of Defence Razant, is that which being 
drawn from a certain Point of irs Curtain , Raſerh 
the Face of the oppoſite Baſtion. This is called al- 
ſo the Line of Defence Stringent or Flanking. 

LINE of Approach, or of Attack, ſignifies the 
Work which the Beſiegers carry on under Covert, 
to gain the Moat, and the Body of the Place. 

LINE of Circumvallation, is a Line or Trench cut 
by the Beſiegers within Cannon ſhor of the place, 
which rangeth round their Camp, and ſecures its 
Quarters againſt the Relief of the Beſieged. 

LINE of Contravallation, is a Dirch border'd 
with a Paraper, which ſerves to cover the Beſiegers 
on the fide of the place, and ro ſtop the Sallies of 
the Garriſon. 

LINES within fide, are the Moats towards the 
place, to prevent the like Sallies. 

LINES without fide, are the Moats rowatds the 
Field, ro hinder Relief, | 

LINES of Communication, are thoſe that run from 
one Work to another. Bur the Line of Communica- 
tion, more eſpecially ſo called, is a continued 
Trench with which a Circumvallation or Contraval- 
lation is ſurounded, and which maintains a Com- 
munication with all its Forts, Redoubts, and Tenables, 

LINE H the Baſe, is a Right Line which joins 
the points of the two neareſt Baſtiont. 

To LINE a Wk, is to ſtrengthen a Rampart 
with a firm Wall, or to encompaſs a Parapet or 
Moat with good Turff, &c. 

LINEA Apfidum, or the Line of the Apſes, in the 
Old àAſtronomy, is a Line paſſing through the Cen- 
ter of the World, and the fun. of the Excentrick ; 
and whoſe rwo Ends are, one the Apogee, the other 

the Perigee of the Planet. That part of this Line 
which lies between the Center of the World and 
chat of the Excentrick, is called the Excentricity. 

LINYE of Greateſt or Leaſt Longitude of a Planet, is 
that part of the ! inea Apſidum reaching from the 
Center of the World to the Apogee or Perigee of the 
Planet. Bur the 

LINE of Mean Longitude, is one drawn through 
ihe Center of the World at Right Angles to the 
Linea Apſidum, and is there a new Diameter of the 
Excentrich or Deferent ; and its Extream Points are 
called the Mean Longitudes. 

LINE of the Mean Motion of the Sun, in the Old 
Aſtronomy, is a Right Line drawn from the Center 
of the World as far as to the Zodiack of the Pri- 


is the Line of Mean Motion in the Zodiac 


mum Mobile, and parallel to a Right Line drawp | Interſection of the Equinoctial, and the P have of res 
| DTT On. i 


from the Center of the Excentrick to the C. 
the Sun ; Which latter Line they call al 8 of 
LINE of the mean Motion of the Sun in ; 


centrick, to diſtinguiſh it from the former the By, 


3 Which 
Pri mum Mobile. bol th 
LINE of the Sun's True Motion, is a Line dr 

a 


from the Center of the World to the Center of 
Sun, and produced as far as the Zodiack 4 
Primum Mobile. of 


the 
LINE HoriFortal, is a Right Line 


Hor:70n., 
ln Dialing, it is the com a 
the Horizon and — Dial- Plane. . Section o 

In Perſpective, it 1s the comm | 
the Horizonral — , and that of the Deer 5 
Repreſentation, and which paſſes through the = 
cipal Point. | an 
LINE Geometrical, in Perſpective, is a R; 
Line drawn any how on the Geometrical lande 

LINE Terreftrial , in Perſpective, is a Righ 
Line, wherein the Geometrical Plane , and that of 
the Picture or Draught interſect one another 

LINE of the Front, in Perſpective, is any Right 
Line 1 to the Tereſtrial Line. 

Vertical, in Perſpective, is the 
Section of the Vertical T of the Draught. TIN 

LINE of Station, in Perſpective, according to ſome 
Writers, in the common Section of the Vertica! 134 
Geometrical Planes, Others, as Lamy, mean by i 
the perpendicular Height of the Eye above the Ge. 
2 5 er a Line drawn on that 

ane, and perpendicular to the Line expre 
Height of * hg N 

LINE Objective, in Perſpective, is the Line of an 
Object, from whence the Appearance is fought for 
in the Draught or Picture. 

LINE of Gravitation, of any heavy Body, is i 
Line drawn through irs Center of Gravity, and ac; 
cording to which it rends downwards. | 

LINE Direction, of any Body in Motion, is 


parallel to the 


that according to which it moves, or which diredts 


and determines its Motion. 


LINE of the ſwifteſt Deſcent of a heavy Body dee 


the Cycloid. 


LINE of the Anomaly of 4 Planet, in the Ptolem 


Syſtem, is a Right Line drawn from the Center ol 
the Excentrick to the Center of the Planet. 


LINE of the Apogee of a Planet, in the Old A- 
ſtronomy , is a Right Line drawn from the Center 
of the World, through the point of the Apogee, 2 
far as the Zodiack of the Primum Mobile. | 

LINE of the Nodes of a Planet, in the New g. 


ſtronomy, is a Right Line from the Planet to the 
Sun, being the common Interſection of the Hane 


of the Planets Orbit with that of the Ecliptick. 
LINE Synodical , in reference to ſome Theories 


of the Moon, is a Righe Line ſuppoſed to be drawn 


through the Centers of the Earth and Sun: And if 
it be produced quite thro the Orbits, tis called rhe 
LINE of the True Syzyg95s. Bur a Right Lie 
imagined to paſs through the Earth's Center, a 
the mean Place of the Sun, is called the 
LINE of the Mean Sy:yp8y:. 3 
LINE Horary, or the Hour- lines, in Dialling, ale 
the common Interſections of the Hour - Circles o 
the Sphere, with the Plane of the Dial. | 
LINE Subſtilar, is that Line on which the Style 
or Cock of the Dial is Erected, and is the Repte- 
ſentation of ſuch an Hour-Circle as is perpendic N 
to the Plane of that Dial. . 
LINE Eguinoctial, in Dialling, is the commo 
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S, in the Art of War, ſignify the Poſition 
of pong i" ranged in order of Bartel, extending 
themſelves to ſuch a length, or as far as the Ground 
will allow, to prevent flanking. Armies do uſually 

Jace themſelves in three Lines: The firſt of which 
is the Van, or Advanc'd Guards; the ſecond the 
Main Body; the third the Rear-Guard, or Reſerve. 
There is left the Diſtance of about 150 Paces be- 
tween the two firſt Lines, and about double that 
Diſtance between the ſecond and laſt. To 

LINE Hedges, is to plant Muſqueteers all along 
them under their Covert, to fire upon an Enemy 
that comes open, or for a Defence againſt Horſe. 

LINEA Alba, is a, Concourſe of the Tendons of 
the Muſcles of the Abdomen, excepting the Ten- 
dons of the ſtraight ones; for the Tendons of the 
oblique Muſcles unite, and meer ſo on both Sides, 
that they make a kind of Tunick that covers rhe 
Abdomen, as if they were all but one Tendon. Ir 
is White, and not Fleſhy, proceeding from the 
Curtilago enſiforms to the Os Pubs ; and is narrow- 
er below the Navel than above. 

LINEAR Problem, in Mathematicks, is ſuch an 
one as can be ſolved Geometrically by the Interſecti- 
on of two Right Lines ; as to meaſure an inacceſſible 
Height by the means of two unequal Sticks or Staves. 
This is alſo called a Simple Problem, and is capable 
bur of one Solution. 

LINEAR Numbers, are ſuch as have relation ro 
Lengrh only ; as (vs: gr.) fuch as repreſent one 
Side of a plane Figure: And if the plane Figure be 
a Square. the Linear Number is called a Root. 

LINES of Chords, Sines, Tangents, Secants, Ver- 
ſed Sines, &. See Scale. 

LINED Moat, a Term in Fortification: See 
Moat. 

LINGOT, the Term in Chymiſtry for the Molds 
they make to caſt melred Metals, or the Regulus of 
Antimony, Ic. into. 

LINGUA, the Tongue, is an oblong, broad, 
thick Member, and thicker at the Root, and thin- 
ner and ſharper at the End; of a moderate Bigneſs, 
that it may move more quickly. In the exterior 
or upper Part of the Tongue there are a great ma- 
ny little Bodies, which break out from the Surface 
ot the Tongue, and bending a lirtle, incline back- 


wards towards the Root, ſo that they look like a 


Comb to card Wooll. Theſe Cartilaginous Bodies, 
in an Ox eſpecially, ſeem to reſemble the Figure of 
a Boar's Tooth. In the lower Part they have a cer- 
tain Cavity. They are made of a thick tenacious 
fibrous Matter, which ſeems like a Heap of little 
Rods : About the Sides of the Tongue they grow 
ſmaller and ſmaller, ſo that they almoſt diſappear; 
and certain Membranous Bodies are placed at their 
Baſis, which appear at firſt of a Conical Figure, 
and then by and by of a more obtuſe one, and of 
a pappy Subſtance. All the little Protuberances 
are cloathed with the Membranes of the Tongue: 
They are firmly implanted in a certain tenacious Tu- 
nick of the Tongue, there being under them a craſs, 
viſcous, or nervous Subſtance, eſpecially in thoſe 
Places where there are remarkable Pits in the 
Tongue diſpoſed in like order and manner; ſo that 
in the inner Part of the Tongue there are a great 
many of them which are firmly implanted in a kind 
of viſcous Body, When the Membrane that co. 


them; about which you diſcover innumerable 


vers the whole Tongue is taken off, there appears a 


certain Glutinous Subſtance ; then a Nervous Pap- 
py Body, ſomething Yellow, which ſpreads like 
the Membrane, and diſcovers ſeveral remarkable 
Nervous Protuberances, diſpos'd and order'd in 4 
wonderful Order. The next things that appear are 
like Nipples, in greater abundance than thoſe be- 
fore mentioned, and of another Order ; for as ma- 
ny little Procuberances as cover the Outſide of the 

ongue, ſo many Nervous as (on of this ſort are 
found within. Theſe procee 


out further into Nervous Sprours from the My E 

ittle 
Protuberances proceeding from the Stock, and of an 
equal Height, only ſlenderer like a Cone, and 
which go within their proper Cavities, ready made 
in the craſs viſcous Subſtance before mentioned, and 
at laſt end toward the outermoſt Membrane. Fur- 
thermore, the Subſtance of the Tongue is Muſcu- 
lous: The Central Parts of the Tongue conſiſts of 
ſeveral ſorts of Fibres, long, tranſverſe, and ob- 
lique, which being murually interwoven with one 
another, look like a Coverlit or Blanket. It owes 
its Motion to peculiar Muſcles of its own, where- 
with it is contracted and abbreviated, The Pairs of 
Muſcles are the Stylagloſſum, Baſiogloſſum, Genio- 
gloſſum, Ceratogloſſum, and Mylogloſſum; which lee. 
Blanchard. 

LINGUALIS, is taken by ſome to be a large 
and fleſhy Muſcle ariſirg from the Baſis of the Os 
Hyoides, and runs forward to the Tip of the Tongue; 
and Spigelius gives it this Uſe, That its Tranſverſe 
Fibres do thicken, and as it were conſtringe the 
Tongue, and dilate it by its oblique Fibres, and 
bring it towards the Palate by its right Fibres : Bur 
it is diſputable whether it be a Muſcle or nor. 

LINTER : See Scapha. 

LINUM Vivum : See Abeſtine Cloth. | 

LIONCELES, the Herald's Term for Lions; 
when there is more than two of them born in any 
Coat of Arms, and no Ordinary between them; 
and tis all one as a ſmall or young Lion. 

LIPOTHYMIA, or Lipehchia, is a ſwooning 
* fainting away, being an imperfect Syncope ; which 

e. | 

LIQUIDS, are ſuch Bodies as have all the Pro- 
perties of Fluzdity, (See that Word ;) and withal, 
have their Particles ſo formed, figured, or diſpoſed, 
that they do adhere to the Surfaces of ſuch Bodies 
as are immerſed in them, which we call weeting : 
And this Property of Liquid Bodies is ſometimes 
called Humidity or Moiſture. NES 

LIQUOR of Fix-nitre : See Fix d Nitre, 

LIST, in Architecture, is a ſtraight uptighr 
Ring, which runs round the lower Parr of any of 
the Columns juſt above the Tore, and next ro the 
Shaft or Body of the Pillar. 

LISTEL, a ſmall Band, or a kind of a Rule in 
the Mouldings of Architecture: Alſo the Space be- 
rween the Channellings of Pillars. | 

LITERAL Algebra: See Algebra. 

LITHARGE, what, and how made, ſee Purifl- 
cation of Silver, 

LITHIASIS, the Breeding of the Stone in the 
Kidneys or Bladder. 

LITHONTRIPTICKS, are Medicines which 
break the Stone, either in the Bladder or the Kid- 


neys. 
LITHOTOMI&, 


11 2 


from the common 
pappy Subſtance, grow tolerably high, and ſhoor 
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upon Paper. Bur in the Field it is ſometimes taken 
for a Ditch bordered with irs Paraper, and ſome- 
times tor a Row of Gabions, or Sacks of Earth, ex- 
rended in Length on the Ground, to ſerve as a ſnel- 
ter againſt the Enemies Fire. Thus they ſay, when 
the Trenches were carried on within 30 Paces of 
the Glacu, we drew two Lines, one on the Right 
Hand, the other on the Left, for a Place of Arms. 

LINE Capital, is that which is drawn from the 
Angle of the Gorge to the Angle of the Baſtion. 

LINE Cogritel, is that which is drawn from the 
Angle of the Center to that of the Baſtion. 

INE of Defence, is that which repreſents the 
Courſe of the Buller of any ſort of Fire- Arms, more 
eſpecially of a Muſquer-Ball, according to the Situ- 
ation which it ought to have to defend the Face of 
the Baſtion. 

LINE of Defence Fix'd or Fichant, is that which 
is drawn from the Angle of the Curtain to the flankd 
Angle of the oppoſite Baſtions ; nevertheleſs without 
touching the Face of the Baſtion, I his muſt never 
exceed 8o Feet, which thay reckon the Diſtance 
a Muſquer-Ball will do execution. 

LINE of Defence Razant, is that which being 
drawn from a certain Point of its Curtain, Raſeth 
the Face of the oppoſite Baſtion. This is called al- 
ſo the Line of Defence String ent or Flanking. 

LINE of Approach, or of Attack, ſignifies the 
Work which the Beſiegers carry on under Covert, 
to gain the Moat, and the Body of the Place. 

LINE Circumvallation, is a Line or Trench cut 
by the Beſiegers within Cannon ſhor of the place, 
which rangeth round their Camp, and lecures its 
Quarrters againſt the Relief of the Beſieged. 

LINE of Contravallation, is a Dirch border'd 
with a Parapet, which ſerves to cover the Beſiegers 
on the fide of the place, and ro ſtop the Sallies of 
the Garriſon. 

LINES within fide, are the Moats towards the 
place, to prevent the like Sallies. 

LINES without fide, are the Moats towatds the 
Field, ro hinder Relief, 

LINES of Communication, are thoſe that run from 
one Work ro another. Bur the Line of Communica- 
tion, more eſpecially ſo called, is a continued 
Trench with which a Circumvallation or Contraval- 
lation is ſurrounded, and which maintains a Com- 
m:nication with all its Forts, Redoubts, and Tenables, 

LINE cf the Baſe, is a Right Line which joins 
the points of the two neareſt Baſtzons. 

To LINE a Work, is to ſtrengthen a Rampart 
with a firm Wall, or to encompaſs a Parapet or 
Moat with good Turff, &c. 

LINEA Aꝑſidum, or the Line of the Apſes, in the 
Old Aftronomy, is a Line paſſing through the Cen- 
ter of the World, and the 8 of the Excentrick ; 
and whoſe rwo Ends are, one the Apogee, the other 

the Perigee of the Planer. That part of this Line 
which lies between the Center of the World and 


that of the Excentrick, is called the Excentricity. 


LINE of Greateſt or Leaſt Longitude of a Planet, is 
that part of rhe ! inea Apſidum reaching from the 
Center of the World to the Apogee or Perigee of the 
Planet. But the 

LINE of Mean Longitude, is one drawn through 
ihe Center of the World at Right Angles to the 
Linea Apſidum, and is there a new Diameter of the 
Excentrich or Deferent ; and its Extream Points are 
called the Mean Longitudes. 

LINE of the Mean Motion of the Sun, in the Old 
Aſtronomy, is a Right Line drawn from the Center 
of the World as far as to the Zodiack of the Pri- 


mum Mobile, and parallel to a Right Line drawp | Interſection of the Equinoctial, and the Fro: NES 
| | _ # 


trom the Center of the Excentrick to the 0. 
the Sun ; Which latter Line they call alſo h nter of 
LINE of the mean Motion of the Sun 1 
8 to 8 it from the former a 
is the Line of Mean Motion in th ner arch 
Pri mum Mobile. e Zodiack of the 
LINE of the Sun's True Motion, is a Lin 
_ the TRE of the World to the Comer yp 
un, and produced as far as th ; 
Primum Mobile. © Lodiack Of the 
LINE Horizontal, is a Right Li 
Horizon, . the 
n Dialing, it is the comm a 
the Horizon and the Dia- Plane. *n Sectic a 
In Perſpective, it is the comm 
o —_— Plane , and that of the Bra 
epreſentation, and which paſſes th 
cipal Point. f | ; tough the pry 
LINE Geometrical, in Perſpective, is 3 f 
Line drawn any how on the Geometrical ban 

LINE Terreftrial , in Perſpective > is a Rik 
Line, wherein the Geometrical Plane, and Fog 
the Picture or Draught interſect one another 

LINE of the Front, in Perſpective, is any Righ 
Line parallel to the Tereſtrial Line, 

LINE Vertical, in Perſpective, is the c 
Section of the Vertical = of the Draught, 

LINE of Station, in Perſpective, accordin g tofome 
Writers, in the common Section of the Vertical and 
Geometrical Planes. Others, as Lamy, mean by it 
the perpendicular Height of the Eye above the Ge. 
1 eee Others, a Line drawn on thy 

ane, and perpendicular to the Line e 

Height of the Eye. W 
LINE objective, in Perſpective, is the Line of in 
Object, from whence the Appearance is fought for 
in the Draught or Picture. 

LINE of Gravitation, of any heavy Body, is 4 
Line drawn through irs Center of Gravity, and ac; 
cording to which it rends downwards. | 

LINE of Direction, of any Body in Motion, is 


Ommon 


| that according to which it moves, or which directs 


and determines irs Motion, 

LINE of the ſwifteſt Deſcent of a heavy Body : See 
the Cycloid. 

LINE of the Anomaly of a Planet, in the Ptolem 
Syſtem, is a Right Line drawn from the Center of 
the Excentrick to the Center of the Planet. 

LINE of the Apogee of a Planet, in the Old 4. 
ſtronomy , is a Right Line drawn from the Center 
ot the World, through the point of the Apogee, 45 
far as the Zodiack of the Primum Mobile. 

LINE of the Nodes of a Planet, in the New A.- 
ſtronomy, is a Right Line from the Planet to the 
Sun, being the common Interſection of the Plane 
of the Planets Orbit with that of the Ecliptick. 

LINE Synodical , in reference ro ſome Theories 
of the Moon, is a Right Line ſuppoſed to be drawn 
through the Centers of the Earth and Sun : And if 
it be produced quite thro the Orbits, tis called rhe 

LINE of the True Syzygys. Bur a Right Lie 
imagined to paſs through the Earth's Center, ard 
the mean Place of the Sun, is called the 

LINE of the Mean Syzygys. MN 

LINE Horary, or the Hour-lines, in Dialling, ae 
the common Interſections of the Hour - Circles o 
the Sphere, with the Plane of the Dial. 

LINE Subſtilar, is that Line on which the Style 
or Cock of the Dial is Erected , and is the Repre- 
ſentation of ſuch an Hour-Circle as is perpendiculat 
to the Plane of that Dial. 


LINE Eguinoctial, in Dialling, is the rr 
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§, in the Art of War, ſignify the Poſition 
of 2 ranged in order of Battel, extending 
themſelves to ſuch a length, or as far as the Ground 
will allow, to prevent flanking. Armies do uſually 
Jace themſelves in three Lines: The firſt of which 
is the Van, or Advanc'd Guards; the ſecond the 
ain Body; the third the Rear-Guard, or Reſerve. 
here is left the Diſtance of about 130 Paces be- 
tween the two firſt Lines, and about double that 
Diſtance between the ſecond and laſt. To 
LINE Hedges, is to plant Muſqueteers all along 
them under their Covert, to fire upon an Enemy 
that comes open, or for a Defence againſt Horſe. 
LINEA Alba, is a Concourſe of the Tendons of 
the Muſcles of the Abdomen, excepting the Ten- 
dons of the ſtraight ones; for the Tendons of the 
oblique Muſcles unite, and meer ſo on both Sides, 
that they make a kind of Tunick that covers rhe 
Abdomen, as if they were all but one Tendon. Ir 


is White, and not Fleſhy, proceeding from the 


Curtilago enſiforms to the Os Pub; and is narrow- 
er below the Navel than above. 

LINEAR Problem, in Mathematics, is ſuch an 
one as can be ſolved Geometrically by the Interſecti- 
on of two Right Lines ; as to meaſure an inacceſſible 
Height by the means of two unequal Sticks or Staves. 
This is alſo called a Simple Problem, and is capable 
bur of one Solution. 

LINEAR Numbers, are ſuch as have relation ro 
Length only; as (vs. gr.) ſuch as repreſent one 
Side of a plane Figure : And if the plane Figure be 
a Square. the Linear Number is called a Root. 

LINES of Chords, Sines, Tangents, Secants, Ver- 
ſed Sines, &. See Scale. 

LINED Moat, a Term in Fortification : See 
Moat. 

LINGOT, the Term in Chymiſtry for the Molds 
they make to caſt melted Metals, or the Regulus of 
Antimony, c. into. 

LINGUA, the Tongue, is an oblong, broad, 
thick Member, and thicker at the Root, and thin- 
ner and ſharper at the End ; of a moderare Bigneſs, 
that it may move more quickly. In the exterior 
or upper Part of the Tongue there are a great ma- 
ny little Bodies, which break out from the Surface 
ot the Tongue, and bending a little, incline back- 
wards towards the Root, ſo that they look like a 
Comb to card Wooll. Theſe Cartilaginous Bodies, 
in an Ox eſpecially, ſeem to reſemble the Figure of 
a Boar's Tooth. In the lower Part they have a cer- 
tain Cavity. They are made of a thick tenacious 
fibrous Matter, which ſeems like a Heap of little 
Rods: About the Sides of the Tongue they grow 
ſmaller and ſmaller, fo that they almoſt diſappear ; 
and certain Membranous Bodies are placed at their 
Baſis, which appear ar firſt of a Conical Figure, 
and then by and by of a more obtuſe one, and of 
a pappy Subftance, All the little Proruberances 
are cloathed with the Membranes of the Tongue: 
They are firmly implanted in a certain tenacious Tu- 
nick of the Tongue, there being under them a craſs, 
viſcous, or nervous Subſtance, eſpecially in thoſe 
Places where there are remarkable Pits in the 
Tongue diſpoſed in like order and manner ; ſo thar 
inthe inner Part of the Tongue there are a great 
many of them which are firmly implanted in a kind 
of viſcous Body, When the Membrane that co. 
vers the whole Tongue is taken off, there appears a 


certain Glutinous Subſtance ; then a Nervous Pap- 
py Body, ſomething Yellow, which ſpreads like 
the Membrane, and diſcovers ſeveral remarkable 
Nervous Protuberances, diſpos'd and order'd in 4 
wonderful Order. The next things that appear are 
like Nipples, in greater abundance than thoſe be- 
fore mentioned, and of another Order; for as ma- 
ny little Protuberances as cover the Outſide of the 
Tongue, ſo many Nervous ds (7 of this ſort are 
found within. Theſe proceed from the common 
pappy Subſtance, grow tolerably high, and ſhoor 
out further into Neryous Sprours from the 105 of 
them; about which you diſcover innumerable little 
Protuberances proceeding from the Stock, and of an 
equal Height, only ſlenderer like a Cone, and 
which go within their proper Cavities, ready made 
in the craſs viſcous Subſtance before mentioned, and 
at laſt end toward the outermoſt Membrane. Fur- 
thermore, the Subſtance of the Tongue is Muſcu- 
lous: The Central Parts of the Tongue conſiſts of 
ſeveral ſorts of Fibres, long, tranſverſe, and ob- 
lique, which being murually interwoven with one 
another, look like a Coverlit or Blanket. It owes 
its Motion to peculiar Muſcles of its own, where- 
with ir is contracted and abbreviated, The Pairs of 
Muſcles are the S:ylog/ofſum, Baſiogloſſum, Genio- 
gloſſum, Ceratogloſſum, and Mylogloſſum ; which lee. 
Blanchard. 

LINGUALIS, is taken by ſome to be a large 
and fleſhy Muſcle arifirg from the Baſis of the Os 
Hyoides, and runs forward to the Tip of the Tongue; 
and Spigelius gives it this Uſe, That its Tranſverſe 
Fibres do thicken, and as it were conſtringe the 
Tongue, and dilate it by irs oblique Fibres, and 
bring it rowards the Palate by its right Fibres : Bur 
it is diſputable whether it be a Muſcle or nor, 

LINTER : See Scapha. 

LINUM Vivum : See Abeſtine Cloth. 

LIONCELES, the Herald's Term for Lions; 
when there is more than two of them born in any 
Coat of Arms, and no Ordinary between them; 
and tis all one as a ſmall or young Lion. 

LIPOTHYMIA, or Lipoſ5chia, is a ſwooning 
or fainting away, being an imperfect Syncope ; which 


e. 

LIQUIDS, are ſuch Bodies as have all the Pro- 
perties of Fluzdity, (See that Word ;) and withal, 
have their Particles ſo formed, figured. or diſpoſed, 
that they do adhere to the Surfaces of ſuch Bodies 
as are immerſed in them, which we call werring: 
And this Property of Liquid Bodies is ſometimes 
called Humidity or Moiſture. Oh, 

LIQUOR of Fix-nitre : See Fix'd Nitre, 


LIST, in Architecture, is a ftraight uptighr 


Ring, which runs round the lower Part of any of 
the Columns juſt above the Tore, and next to the 
Shaft or Body of the Pillar. 

LISTEL, a ſmall Band, or a kind of a Rule in 
the Mouldings of Architecture: Alſo the Space be- 
tween the Channellings of Pillars. 3 

LITERAL Algebra: See Algebra. 

LITHARGE, what, and how made, ſee Puriff. 
cation of Silver. 

LITHIASIS, the Breeding of the Stone in the 
Kidneys or Bladder. | 

LITHONTRIPTICKS, are Medicines which 
break the Stone, either in the Bladder or the Kid. 
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LILHOTOMIA, is the Grand Operation of 
cutting the Stone out of the Bladder, and is rhus 
deſcribed by Blanchard, The Operator lays the 
fick Perſon upon a ſoft Pillow, in the Boſom or Lap 
of ſome ſtrong Man, after he has leap'd three or 
four times from an high, then he ties the Hands on 
each fide faſt ro the Sole of the Foot, and two Peo- 
ple ſtanding on each fide hold rhe Knees as open as 
poflible, After this, the Operator moiſtening one 
Finger of his Left Hand, or it Neceſſity require 
the two foremoſt, with Oil of White Roſes, rhruſt 
them up into the Fundament, and with his Right 
Hand preſſes the upper parts of the Secrets lightly, 
that by this means the Stone may be brought to 
the Perineum ; which when he has forced thither, 
with his Fingers, he cuts with a two-edged Knife, 
roportionably to the Bignels of the Stone , in the 
Left ſide, betwixt the Teſticles and the Fundament, 
near to the Suture of the Perinæum, bringing the 
Stone towards the Knife: And if the Stone come 
not out either of its own accord, or by thruſting 
ot the Fingers, he draws it out with the Forceps ; 
1. e a pair of Pincers, or ſome ſuch Inſtrument of 
Art. The Stone being drawn our, and all the Bands 
being looſed, he cloſes the Wound duly, applies 
Remedies, ſtops the Blood, and takes Care that 
the Wound be cloſed up, leſt the Urine ſhould 
continually drop through. This way is called Ap- 
paratus minor, and is uſed eſpecially in Boys, tho 
it be frequently practis d too in Adult Perſons in theſe 
Countries. This we in England call Cutting upon 
the Gripe, and is the Method that our Suters always 
cut by: But in the Apparatus major, or the greater 
Operation, which we call Cutting upon the Staff, 
the Patient, bound as before, is ſer upon a Table, 
and held there; then the Chyrurgeon thruſts in his 
Inſtrument called 1:inerarium, by the Urinary Paſ- 
ſage. into the Bladder, as far as the very Stone; 
and cutting an Hole, as before, he puts another In- 
ſtrument called Conductor into the hollow part ot 
the Itinerarium through the Wound ; then the Tri- 
nerarium being taken out of the Urinary Paſſage, 
he puts in the Inſtrument called Forceps, (a ſort of 
Pincers) or any other fit to pull out the Stone thro 
the Wound before made, that he may lay hold of 
the Stone and bring it out. This being done, the 
Wound is bound up and conſolidated, as tis in Chil- 
dren; only if it be large, it is ſtitched up, and an 
Inſtrument of Silver applied to it for two or three 
Days, which is uſeful to let out concreted Blood, 
Flegm, and Gravelly Wine. There is yet another 
way of taking out the Stone, to wir, by making a 
Hole in the Aldomen, by which the Stone is taken 
out of the Bottom of the Bladder; and in this way 
© dribling of Urine need ro be feared. Blan- 
chard. 

LITHOTOMIST, is a Chyrurgeon who is 
Skilful in cutting our the Stone of the Bladder, 

LITOTES, or Diminutio, is a Trope in Rheto- 
rick, by which we ſpeak leſs than we think: As 
when we ſay, I cannot commend you ; it implies a 
ſecrer Reprehenſion for ſomething committed that 
hinders us. 

LITTORAL Shells, are, with the Writers of 
Natural Hiſtory, ſuch Sea-ſhels as are always found 
near the Shores, and never far off in the deep : 
Bur ſuch as are found there in the Bottom of the 
Sea, remote from the Shore, they call £6590 and 
Pelagiæ. 

LIVER of Antimony : See Crocus Metallorum, 

LIVERY bath Three Significations: In one it is 
uſed for a Suit of Cloth or Stuff that a Gentleman 
giveth in Coats, Cloaks, Hats, or Gowns, with | 


— 


Cogniſance, or without, to his Servants 
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ers, In the other, it ſignifies a Delivery of Poll. 


on to thoſe Tenants which held of the K 
pite, or Knights Service; tor the King, by le 
Prerogative, hath primier Seifin of all Lands 5 
Tenements ſo holden of him. In the Third "Roy 
fication, Liver is the Writ which lies for the . : 
to obtain the Poſſeſſion of Seiſin of his Lang 3. * 
King's Hands. ' the 

LIVERY & Sezjin, is a Delivery of Pofleffiongy 
Lands or Tenements, or other things Corporey 
unto one that hath Right, ora Probability of R. % 
rothem. This is a Ceremony in the Common = 
uſed in Conveyance of Lands or Tenement, g. 
where an Eſtate in Fee-fimple, Fee-tail, or 3 Fs 
hold, ſhall paſs ; and is a Teſtimonial of the wil 
ling departing of him who makes the Livery from 
the thing whereof Livery is made; and the rec. 
ving of the Livery is a willing Acceptance of the 
other Party. And it was invented, that the Com. 
mon People might have Knowledge of the Paſſing 
or Alteration of Eſtates from Man to Man, tha 
thereby they might be the better able to try in n 
the Right of Poſſeſſion of Lands and Tenementz 
were, if they ſnould be impannelled in Jurigs, of 
otherwiſe have to do concerning the ſame; Of thi 
Livery there be two kinds, viz. a Livery in De 
and a Livery in Law : A Livery in Deed, is when 
the Feoffer taketh the Ring of the Door, or Turf 
or Twig of rhe Land, and delivereth the amet 
the Feoffee in the Name of the Sein of the Land. 
A Livery in Law, is when the Eeoffer ſaith to the 
Feoffee, being in View of the Houſe or Land, 1 
give to you yonder Land, to you and your Hein; and 
therefore enter into the ſame, and take Poſſeſſin there- 
of accordingly :- And the Feoffee doth accordingly, 
in the Life of the Feoffer, enter, this is a good Fe. 
offment. 8 

LIVIDUS : See Pectineus. 

LIXIVIOUS, or Lixiviate Salts, are the fix'd 
Salrs of Plants, Sc. They are drawn by Calcinati- 
on of the Plant, and then making a Lye or Lixivi- 
um of the Aſhes and Water ; whence this Name: 
See Salts, 

Mr. Boyle ſaith, The diſtinguiſhing Mark of Lix- 
ivious Salts, whereby they differ from Urinons 
ones, is, That they will turn a Solution of Subli- 
mate in Common Warer, into a Yellow Colour: 
See Experiments on Colours. 

LIZIERE, a Term in Fortiſication; the fam? 
with Berme ; which ſee. 
ILOADSTONE: See Magnet. 8 

LOBE, a Word uſed moſtly by Anatomiſts for 
the Divifion of the Lungs into ſeveral Parts, which 
they call Lobes: And by Botaniſts, forthe Divikon 
or Parts of the Bulk of Seeds, which uſually con- 
fiſt of two Parts or Lobes; as is very confpicu9us 
in Beans, ; 

1 LOBUS Auris, is the lower Part or Tip of tte 
ar. 

LOCAL, is whatever is ſuppoſed to be tied ct 
annexed to any particular Place: Thus in Las 
they ſay the thing is Local and annexed to the Free- 
hold, 

And an Action of Treſpaſs for Battery, wards 
Tranſitory, not Loca; that is, it is not nee 
that the Place where the Battery was committed 
ſhould be ſer down as material in the Declaration; 
or if ir be ſet down, the Defendant cannot trai* C 
it, by ſaying he did not commit the Battery 1. 0 
Place mentioned in the Declaration, and ſo 87 
the Action, | 
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L Medicaments, arc thoſe which are ap- 
— as Plaiſters, Ointments, Salves, Oc. 
hele are allo frequently called Toprcks, _ 
" LOCAL Problem, in Mathematicks, 15 ſuch 
an one as is capable of an Infinite Number of 
different Solutions: So that the Point which is to 
reſolve the Problem, may be indifferently taken 
within a certain Extent 5 as luppoſe any where in 
ſuch a Line, within ſuch a Plane Figure, Sc. which 
is called a Goometrick Place, and the Problem is {aid 
to be a local or indetermined one, And this Local 
Problem may be either Simple, when the Point ſoughr 
is in a Right Line; Plane, when the Point ſought 
is in the Circumference of a Circle ; Solid, when 
the Point required is in the Circumference of a 
Conick Section; or laſtly, Surſolid, when the 
Point is in the Perimeter of a Line of the Second 
Gender, as the Geometers call it. 

LOCH, or Lohoch , the ſame with Eclegma. 

LOCHIA, are the Natural Evacuations of Wo- 
men in Child- bed, after the Birth of the Fwens ; 
and the Excluſion of the Membranes call'd Secundi- 
n, or the After-birth. 

LOCKER, in a Ship, is a kind of Box or Cheſt 
made along the Side of a Ship, to put or ſtow any 
thing in. 

L OCKING-WHEEL, ſee Count NMheel, a Term 
in Watch- work. 

LOCK-SPIT, a Term in Fortification, ſignify- 
ing the ſmall Cur or Trench made with a Spade, 
ro mark our the firſt Lines of any Work that is to 
be made. 

LOCLAMENT UM, in Botanicks, is a little 
diſtinct Cell or Partition within the common Capſu- 
{a ſeminali of any Plant; as thoſe within the Seeds 
of Poppies, Sc. by which one Parcel of the Seeds 
is kept diſtinct from another. 

LOCUS, or the Place of any Body, is rightly, 
by Mr. Newton, diſtinguiſhed into Abſclute and Re- 
2 And fo oughr Space to be accounred ; for 
the | 

LOCUS Abſolutus, or Primarius of any Body, 
is that part of the abſolute and immovable Space, 
or extended Capacity. to receive all Bodies which 
this individual one takes up: But the 

LOCUS Relativu, or Secundarius, is that appa- 
rent and ſenſible Place in which a Body is determi- 
ned to be placed in by our ſelves, and with relation 
to other adjoining or contiguous Bodies. 

LOCUS Apparens, a Term in Opticks: See Ap- 
parent Place of any Oljedt. Tis alſo in Aſtronomy, 
that Place in which any Planet or Star appears, 
when viewed from an Eye at the ſenſible Ho- 
ri zon. | 

LOCUSTEZ, are the Beards and pendulous Seeds 
of Oats, and of the Gramina paniculata ; to which 
the Botaniſts gave this Name from their Figure, 
which ſomerhing reſembles that of a Locuſt, 

LODGMENT, in Military Affairs, is ſometimes 
an Encampment made by an Army; or oftener, it 
is a Retrenchment dug for a Covett or Shelter, 
when the Counterſcarp, or ſome other Poſt, is 
gain d. It is alſo taken for the Place where the 
Soldiers quarter among the Burghers, either in 
Huts, Baraques, or Tents. 

| LODGMENT of an Attack, is a Work caſt up 
by the Beſiegers, during their Approaches in a dan- 
gerous Poſt, where it is abſolutely neceſſary to ſe- 
cure themſelves againſt the Enemy's Fire; as in a 
Covert-way, in a Breach, in the Bottom of the Moar 
or ellewhere, This Lodgment conſiſts of all the 
Materials chat ate capable to make Reſiſtance, viz, | 


== 


Barrels and Gabions of Earth, Palliſadoes, Woolpacks 
Mantelets, Faggots, &c. | 

LOG, and Log-/ine : The Log aboard a Ship, 1s 
a Piece of Board or Wood abour 7 or 8 Inches long, 
of a Triangular Figure, and with as much Lead 
caſt into it at one End, as will ſerve to make ir ſwim 
upright in the Water; at the other End of which 
is faſtened a ſmall long Line, called the 

LOG-LINE ; which is wound about a Reel for 
that Purpoſe, fix'd in the Gallery of the Ship. This 
Line, for about 10 Fathom from the Log, hath, or 
ought to have, no Knots or Diviſions. ; becauſe ſo 
much ſhould be allowed tor the Log's being clear 
out of the Eddy of the Ship's Wake before they 
turn up the Glaſs : But then rhe Knots or Diviſions 
begin, and ought to be at leaſt 50 Foot from one 
another; though the common erroneous Practice at 
Sea, is to have them but at 7 Fathom, or 42 Foot 
diſtance. 

The Uſe of this Log and Line is to keep an Ac- 
count, and make an Eſtimate of the Ships Way; 
for as many Knots as run out in an half a Minute 
of Time, (which they meaſure by a Half. minute 
Glaſs) ſo many Miles do they account the Ship ro 
ſail in an Hour; or ſo many Leagues and Miles 
doth ſhe run in a Watch: As if there be veered out 
4 Knots in half a Minute, the Ship runs 4 Miles 
an Hour, or 5 Leagues and 1 Mile in a Watch. 

The Practice of heaving the Log, is firſt to ler ir 
down into the Water, and then to ler it run away 
ſo far, as to be our of the Eddy of the Ship's Wake ; 
and then one having an Half-Minute Glaſs in his 
Hand, turns it up juſt when the firſt Knot runs off 
the Reel ; (though ſome rurn up rhe Glaſs juſt 
when the Log touches the Warer; ) and then the 
Line running eafily off, when rhe Glaſs is our, he 
cries, Stop! The other ſtops the Reel; and then 
they count the Knots tun our ; and if they can be 
ſo exact, as to account the odd Feet, which the 
Line ſhall run out above any Knor, they ought to 
account -5 Feet for a Tenth part of a Mile more: 
And thus, if 3 Knots 45 Feet run out in an half 
Minute, the Ship goes at the Rate of 3 Miles 9 
Tenths in an Hour. | 

Now tho' this at beſt be but a precarious way, 
tis however the moſt exact of any in ule, and much 
better than that of the Spaniards and Portugals, who 
gueſs ar the Ship's Way by the running of the Froth 
or Water by the Ship's fide ; or than that of the 


Dutch, who uſe to heave over a Chip into the Sea, 


and fo ro number how many Paces they can Walk 
on the Deck while the Chip ſwims or paſſes be- 
rween any two Marks or Bolr-heads on the ſide. 
And the Ground and Reaſon of this Practice of 
ra an Account of a Ship's failing by the Log is 
this : 

1. That 5 of our Engliſh Feet make a Pace, and 
ooo of ſuch Paces a Mile, and 60 of ſuch Miles a 
Degree, and conſequently a Degree would contain 
300000 Feet. Bur this is erroneous on all Accounts; 
for there are both 106 Paces in a Mile, and 72 ſuck 
Miles in a Degree. 

2. Bur then this hath been corrected by Mr. Nor- 
wood, in his Seaman's Pra#ice ; who, by moſt ex- 
actly meaſuring the Diſtance of two Places under 
the ſame Meridian, and finding alſo the Lat itudes 
of thoſe two Places by moſt accurate Inſtruments 
and Obſervations, he found, that to a Degree of a 
Great Circle on the Earth there muſt be 3695200 
Engliſh Feet: And this hath been in a good mea- 
ſure confirmed by the French Obſervations and Men- 
ſurations, who found a Degree to contain 365184 
Feet. And yer Mr, Norwood con ſidering that the 
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Ship's Way is really more than what is found by the 
Log, and alſo knowing that tis better and ſafer to 
have the Reckoning to be ſomerhing before the Ship, 
and probably alſo becauſe tisa round Number, caſt 
away the 7200 odd Feet, and ſuppoſed a Degee to 
contain juſt 360000 Feet. Then will a Minute of 
a Degree contain 6000 fuch Feet; and that is to 
be reckoned for the true Sea Mile, 60 of which make 
a Degree: And fince 5280 Feet are a Statute Mile 


there will be 68--: ſuch Miles in a Degree; and of | 
the Italian Miles, of 5000 Feer, 72 or 24 Leagues | 


in a Degree, And after this way of accounting , 
the whole Circumference of our Globe will be 8640 
Leagues, or 25920 Miles; which is 120 Leagues, 
or 360 Miles leſs than the French make ir : And yet 
this is probably leſs than the Truth, and in Factleſs 
than Mr. Norwood's Account. 

Now to apply all this to the Eſtimation of a Ship's 
Way by the Log : If it be conſidered that an half 
Minute is the 120th part of an Hour, tis plain the 
Diſtance between Knor and Knor in the Log- line 
muſt be alſo the 12oth part of a Minute of a De- 
gree of a Great Circle on the Earth; or 1 20th part 
of a true Sea Mile or Minute, which is before 
ſhewed ro contain 6000 Feet: And therefore the 
Diſtance between the Knots muſt be 50 Foot; (for 
50 multiplied by 120 produces 6000 ) becauſe as 
30 Seconds is to an Hour, or 3600 Seconds is to a 
Day; fo is 50 Feet to 6000 Feet. Wherefore as 
many times 50 Feet as a Ship fails in half a Minute, 
ſo many Miles muſt ſhe go in an Hour, ſuppoſing 
her to keep on at the ſame Rate. To try which, 
in long Voyages to the Ea#t-Indies, Cc. the Log % 
heaved every Hour; but in ſhorter Voyages they 
content themſelves with doing it but every two 
Hours; tho always the oftner tis done, the better. 

And from hence plainly appears the Groſs Error 
of having but 42 Feet or 7 Fathom between Knor 
and Knot, which is the common Diviſion of the 
Log · line at Sea. Indeed, being ſenſible their Di- 
* are too ſnort, they leſſen their half- Minute 


Glaſs proportionably, as having that made of only | 


24 or 25 Seconds. Bur this is nothing but correct- 
ing one Blunder or Error by another; and ſhews 
plainly that the Common Sailors will not go out of 
rheir way, tho' they are ſure they are in the wrong, 

Commonly in the Steerage, or ſome ſuch conve- 
nient Part of the Ship, hangs up a Board called 


rhe | 

LOG-BOARD-:; which is a Table divided into 
Five Columns, and ought to be of ihe following 
Form, or one like it. 


This Long-Board's Account ought daily at Noon 
( when if poſſible, let there be an Obſervation of 
the Latitude) to be entred into the Log-book or Tra- 
verſe- Book, ruled and columned juſt as the Log- 
board is; from whence it may be Tranſcribed into 
the Journals , and how much way the Ship hath 
gained in her Courle, eſtimated daily. 

To meaſure whether the Half-minute Glaſs be 
true, or to make one upon Occaſion, when you can | 
get aſhore, you may ule this Merhod : | 

Faſten a moderately heavy Plummer or Weight 
at the end of a (mall String, which hang up againſt 
a Wall by a ſmall Pin or Wyre, Sc. and let its 
Lengrh from the Pin where it hangs, ro the Center 
of the Plummer or Weight, be juſt 39 Inches +. 
Then draw by the Lines hanging ſtill, a Perpendi- 
cular on the Wall behind, with a Pencil or ſome 
ſach thing: And taking the Plummet in your Hand, 
move the Pendulum from the Perpendicular either 


way 6 or 7 Inches, and then let it ſwing freely by | 
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the Wall; after which take your Half. Minute 
Glaſs, and turn it up juſt when you ſee the —— 
come right againſt the Perpendicular on the Wall ' 
and then count the Swings of the Pendulum from 
its paſſing by the Perpendicular; and if your Glaſs 
is out juſt when ir hath made 30 Swings it is right; 
elſe not; for this Pendulum ſwings exacl ij Seconds, 

LOGARITHMS , which Captain Haley very 
well defines to be the Indexes of the Ratic'sof Num- 
bers one ro another, were firſt invented by my Lord 
Neper, a Scotch Baron ; and afterwards compleated 
by Mr. Henry Briggs, Savilian Profeſſor of Geome- 
try at Oxford. 

1. Logarithms are a Series of Artificial Numbers 
(invented for the Eaſe and Expedition of Calcula- 
tion) proceeding in an Arithmetical Proportion, as 
the Numbers they anſwer to do in a Geometrical 
one : As for Example, 

I, 2. 4; 8. 16. 32, 64, 128. 256. are Num- 
bers proceeding from Unity, in a Geometrical Pro- 
2 continued. Now if over theſe you place 2 

eries of Numbers, (beginning with O) in an A- 
rithmetical Proportion, they will ſtand thus, 

CCC i 
I. 2. 4. 8. 16. 32. 64. 128. 256. 512, Ee 


And the Numbers above, beginning with ( © ) 
ond Arithmetically Proportional, ara called Log 
rithms, 


2. The Addition and Subſtraction of Logaritims 


| anſwers to the Multiplication and Diviſion of rhe 


Numbers they Anſwer to. Thus the Logarithm 2 
added to 4, makes the Logarithm of 6, whoſe 
correſponding Number is 64, (the Produdt of : the 
Number 4 multiplied into 16.) Alſo the Logaritim 
5 ſubſtracted from 9 leaves the Logarithm of ” 


whole Number is 16, (equal to 512 divide 


32.) ne | her 
And the Caſe would be the ſame if any ot 
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were made to anſwer to the Numbers below. And 
therefore there may be many ſorts of Logarithms, as 
there are. 
* thus alſo will Extraction of Roots be per- 
formed by biſſecting the Logarithms of any Num- 
bers for the Square Root, and triſecting them for 
the Cube : As tor Inſtance, 3 
To extract the Square Root of 236, divide its 
Logorithm 8 by 2, and it will quote 43 which Lo- 
arithmick, Number 4, hath for its abſolute Num- 
ber 16, and therefore 16 is the Square Root of 


2 6. o . * 
To extract the Cube Root of 64, divide its Lo- 


arit hm 6 by 3, and the Quote will be 2, which is 


the Logarithm of 4, the Cube Root of 64. 

3. To apply this Matter for the making of a 
Canon or Table of Logarichms, that ſhould anſwer 
ro Common Numbers in their natural Order, the 
Inventers proceeded in this Method : 

They pitched on thoſe which are naturally Geo- 


metrically proportional; as 


I, 10, 100, 1000, 100, 1000900, 100000 .0, I90000000 , Ve 


And to theſe they fitted not the ſingle Logarithms , 
©, 1, 2, 3, Sc. as in our Inſtance, Numb. 1. a- 
bove, but thoſe augmented with many Cyphers, in 
order to fit proper Lagarithms for all intermediate 
Numbers between 1 and 10, 10 and oo, 100 and 
1000, Sc. They made therefore 0000000 to be 
the Logarithm of 1, and 10000000 to be the Loga- 
rithm of 10; allo 20000000 they put for the Lo- 
garithm of r00,and 30000000 for the Logarithm of 
100, making ſtill the Index or Characteriſtick of the Lo- 
garithm to be one leſs than the Number of Places 
in the Abſolute Number, becauſe they appointed 
0000000 as the Logarithm of 1. 

5. Bur then the greateſt Difficulry and Pains was 
yet to come, which was to find * er for all 
the intermediate Numbers correſponding with thoſe 
appointed for 1, 10, 100, 10000, Cc. which with 
moſt indefatigable Pains and Care they thus effect- 
ed. In order (e. g.) to get the Logarithm of 9, 
they found a middle Proportional between the abſo- 
lute Numbers 1 and 10, encreaſed with ſeven Cy- 
phers each: Then that Number not being exactly 
the abſplyre Number 9, but bigger or leſſer than 9, 
(with ſeven Cyphers added to it) they accordingly 
fouad out new Geometrical mean Proportionals be- 
tween that Number and 10, if it were leſs; and 


between that and the next leſs than ir, as ſoon as it 


came to be bigger, Ce. till at laſt, atter a prodi- 
gious Number of Trials, vsz. 25. they came to the 
abſolure Number 8, 9999998, which approacheth 
very near to 9, 0000000, And in order to find the 
Logarithm of this Number 8, 9999998, they found 
an Arithmetical mean Proportional between the 
Logarithm of o and 10 (i. e. between 0000000 and 
10000000.) And then another between that ſo found, 
and 19000000 again ; and fo on, till at laſt they 
came to o, 9542450, the exact Logarithm of 9. 

They were forced to proceed aſter the ſame man- 
ner alſo to gain the Logarithm of 5; but then their 
Work grew ſomething eaſier, and more expedi- 
tious. 
1. For ſince by dividing 10 by 5, the Quotient 
is 23 therefore the Logarichm of 5, ſubſtracted from 
the rp of 10, muſt give the Logarithm of 2. 

2. And as 10, multiplied by 2, gives 20; there- 
fore the Logarithm of 9 being divided by 2, or 
halved, muſt give the Logarithm of 3. 

3. Since the Square Root of 9 is 3 ; therefore the 
Logarithmof 9 being divided by 2, or halved, muſt 
give the Logarithm of 3. 2 


4. By ſubſtracting the Logarithm of any one 
known Number, from that of another, you have 
the Logarithm ot the Quotient of the former Num- 
ber dividing the latter. h 

And after this dr the like manner they proceeded 
till they had compleated the Canon of Logarithms 
to Numbers reaching to looo. 

If you would ſee an eaſie and expeditious way 
of making ſeveral ſorts of Logarithms to a large 
Radius, conſult Capt. Edm. Halleys Diſcourſe in 
Phil. Tranſ. N. 216. Where from the pure Con- 
ſideration of Numbers, and withal by the Help of 
Sir J. Newton's Method of finding the Unciæ of the 
Numbers of a Binominal Power, he ſhews how ro 
find readily the Legarithms of all Numbers to above 
30 Places; and he gives there ſeveral Series for this 
purpoſe ; ſome Univerſal, and ſome appropriated 
to peculiar ſorts of Logarithms. 

Nicholas Mercator alſo did a good while fince 
make ſome Improvements in this Affair, of which 
you have Dr. Wallas Thoughts in Phil, Tranſ. N. 
38. 
And Fohn Gregory hath alſo ſhew'd a way to make 
Logarithms to 25 Places, by means of the Hyper- 
bola. 

For the CharaReriſtick, of a Logarithm , ſee in 
Index. 


The Uſe of the Table of Logarithms. 
1. To find a Logarithm, 


N. B. I here deſcribe only the Common Canon of 
Logarithms contrived by Mr, Briggs, and pub- 
liſhed in Sir Fonas Moore's Mathematicks, and in 
moſt Books of Trigonometry, Navigation, Sc. 


1. If the Number, whoſe Logarithm you would 
find, be under 100, you have ir always in the firſt 
Page: Thus the Logarithm of 55 is 1,740363. 

2. If the Number conſiſts of three Places, that 
is, a Number under 1000, look for it in the Table 
under N. and the Logarirhm is found in the Co- 
lumn under o. Thus. the Logaritbm of 216 is 
2:334454- 

3. If rhe Number be of four Places, and under 
1 0000, ſeek the three firſt Figures under N. as be- 
fore, and the laſt Figure on the Top; under which, 
in that Column lineally againſt the firſt three Fi- 
gures, you have the Logarithm required: Thus the 
Logarithm of 3583 is 3.554247, find 358 under N. 
againſt which, in the Column under 3, ſtands your 
Logarit hm. | 

4. If the Number be above xo060, and under 
100000, you mult find it by the Difference and Ta- 
ble of Parts Proportional: Thus, if the Logarichns 
of 35786 be required, firſt ſeek the Logarichm of 
the former four Figures 3578, which will be 
3-553649 3 and the common Difference under D. 
is 121: With this Difference enter the Table of 
Parts proportional, and find 121 in the firſt Column 
under 3; and then lineally againſt that Number, 
and under 6, the laſt Figure of the Number 35786, 
found at the Head of the ſeventh Column, you will 
find 72 ; which being added to the Logarithm of 
3578, v3. 553649, makes 4.553721, the Loga- 
rithm of 35786; and the Index muſt be 4, becauſe 


the Abſolure Number conſiſts of five Places, 
5. If che Number be above 100000, and under 


1000000, as ſuppoſe 357865 ; then find (as before) 
the Logarithm of the firſt five Figures, Viz, 357863 


and twill be found to be (omitting the Characteri- 
ſtick 
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ſtick 4) 553721 : After this, multiply the remain- 
ing Figure (5) of the given Number, by the com- 
mon Difference 70, (found under D.) and 'rwill 
produce 3503 then cut off (o) the laſt Figure of 
the Product, and add the remaining (35) to the 
Log:rithm 553721 aforelaid, the Sum is 5537363 
to which prefix the proper Characteriſtick (5) be- 
cauſe the Number given hath ſix Places, and 
5.553756 is the Logarithm required for 357865. 

If the Number be above 1oooboo, and under 
10000000 ; find the Lagarithm of the firſt five Fi- 
gures (as before) and multiply the common Diffe- 
rence by the rwo remaining Figures ; from which 
Product cur off the two laſt Figures, and add the 
other (as before)prefixing 6 for a Characteriſtick, Oc. 

7. Ard ſo for any other greater Number propor- 
tionably; only be ſure to cut off from the Sum ſo 
many Figures as you multiply the common Diffe- 
rence by; and add the Remainder to the Logarirhm, 
and prefix the Characteriftick proper, that is, a Fi- 
gure of one Place leſs than the Abſolute Number, 
whole Legarithm is required. 


— 4D 


2. Next I will ſhew the way of finding the Number 
anſwering to a Logarithm given. 


Omitting the Characteriſtick, ſeek in the Table 
for that Logarithm, which is equal or next leſs 
to the Logarithm given, the Abſolute Number in 


the Column under N. with that on the Top over 


the Legarithm, is the Number deſired, which muſt 
be ordered according to tlie Characteriſtick. 
Thus, to find what Number anſwers to the Lo- 


garithm 3.544821; omitting the Index 3, I find | 


544821 to anſwer to 3506, which the Index 3 
{ſhews to be all Integers; but if the Index had 
been 1, then the Number would have been 35.06, 
that is, 35 Integers and . o6 hundred Parts. | 
But if the Logarithm be not exactly to be found 
in the Tables, and five Places be required, find the 
Number to four Places (as before) noting the com- 


mon Difference under D. then take the Difference 
betwixt the Logarithm given, and the Logarithm 
found in the Table leſs than it; ſeek the common 
Difference in the Table of Proportional Parts under 
D. and in that Line find out the Difference of the 
Logarithms, and at the Top juſt about it you have 
the fiſch Figure: Thus, if the Logarizhm required 
had been 2.543612, the Logarithm next leſs is 
543571, anſwering to 3496; the common Diffe- 
rence is 124, the Difference of rhe .Logarithms is 
41, which, in the Table of Proportional Parts a- 
gainſt 124, gives 3; ſo that the Abſolute Number 
15 34963: And becauſe the Index is 2, the Number 
will be 349 Integers, and d Parts, or 349.63. 


To find the Number of a Logarithm, whoſe Index 5; 5 07 
more, 


Suppoſe 4 to be the Characteriſtick, and find (by 
the foregoing Directions) the Logarithm as near as 
you can (lo it be bur leſs ;) then ſubſtract this Loga- 
rithm from the Logarithm given; and to the Right 
Hand of the Remainder, if the Index be 5, ſer o; 
if the Index be 6, ſer oo; if 7, ſet ooo; and fo 
on proportionally : This done, divide the Sum by 
the common Difference, and the Quote gives the 
Figure or Figures to be placed on the Right Hand 
of the Number anſwering to the firſt found Loga- 


rithm. © 


4.648974, whoſe Abſolute Number is 4430 8 
ſtract 3.648974 from the given Logarithy, * ub. 
mainder is 2; to the Right Hand of which 0 1 
(becauſe the Characteriſtick was 6) the gro 
200 ; which divide by the common ', "bong ls 
the Quotient is 2, (and an inconſiderable Frag.” 
which you may omit) which 2 ſet on the R. 
Hand of 44563, it makes 445632; but face b 
Index is 6, the Number muſt have 7 Places: th may 
fore ſer o on the Right again, and ir makes 44 6 _ 
which is the Number nearly correſponding gs 
Logarithm 6,648976. the 


Addition, Subftrattion, Multiplication, 


and Din; 
ſion in Logarithms. 7: 


3. Inthe Addition of two or more Ry 
rogether, obſerve theſe Rules, Legaritiny 


1. If rhe Indices be Integers, add them as ig uſi: 
al in common Arithmerick, 

2. If the Indices be ſome Integers, and ſome th; 
Indices of Parts or Fractions, they will be unlike 
and therefore if when added their Sum be 10, ,; 
above, caſt away 10, the Remainder is the Index 
of Integers ; if under 10, Decimal Parts: Thus, 


2.057821 2.237242 
7.583210 9.875062 
9.641031 e 

— 0.811275 


3. If the Indices be all Decimals, and when ad: 
ded, make a Sum under 10, then add 10 to the 
Sum; if juſt 10, then add Unity; as above 10, 
caſt 10 away, and the Index thus gotten is always 
Decimal Parts: Thus, N 


9.397941 8.69897 
9.875062 9:87506t 
9.273002 8.574933 


4. Sulſtract ion of Logarithms, 


P 5 If the Indices be Integers, then proceed ast 
ually. 
ug" the Indices be either of them, or both, De- 
cimal Parts, obſerve whether the Index of the up- 
per Quantity be a ſmaller Number than that f 
the ſubtrahend or the lower; if it be, add 10 to it: 
And if the upper be of a greater Value than the 
lower, (that is, a bigger Index by Place) then the 
Remainder will be Integers; if not, Decim 
Parts. 

Examples, 


2.033421 9.875062 9.875062 14235781, 
9.875062 2.033421 8.574031 357214! 
— — — ——— 


rn 
3 | — 


301021 
3 


2.153359 7.841641 


the Logarithm of the Numerator, the Remainder 


Examp le. 


Let 6. 64876 be the Logarichm given: Suppoſe 
6 to be 4, the neareſt Logarichm leſs will be 


gives the Logarithm of the Fraction ; as 
Logarithm of 4 is 0.602060, 


[or 


of 3, 0.477121, the Difference 9.87506 


Logarithm of 4, or 75. 


5. The Logarithm of a Fraion # thus found. 
Subſtract the Logarithm of the Denominaror from 
of +, the 


our of the. Logarithm 
1 is the 
6. Te 


— WF OD Cp 86 


LOG 


If the Index be Negative, 
tiplying the Figure next the Index, the Tens ro be 
carried in Mind are Affirmative, and are to be de- 
ducted out of the Product of the Negative Indi- 


ces: Thus, 


2.543218 


3 


— 


— IIS 


5.629633 


— 


6. To Multiply a Logarithm. 


obſerve, That in mul- 


1.98721 4 
5 


1 


1.936070 


7, To Divide a Logarithm, having a Negative or 
Fradtional Index. 


Obſerve whether the Diviſor will evenly divide 
the Index, then there is no Difficulty; but if it 
do not evenly divide the Index, add to the Index 
ſo many Units, till it may be evenly divided, ſet- 
ting the Quotient down for a new Index, augmen- 
ting the next Figure by ſo many times 10 as you 
added to the firſt. 


3) 5.321412 


2.440470 


A. 


2) 5.61228 
3.80614 


3, Multiplication of Numbers by the Logarithms. 


Add the Logarithms of Numbers together, 
and rhe Sum is the Logarithm of the Product 


required. 


Multiplicand, 32 1.505150 5.12 
Multiplier, 52 


1.71003 


o. 709265 


1.55 0.899497 


> mn 


— — — — 


1664 3.221153 7.936 0.899497 


9. Diviſion of Numbers by Logarithms. 


This is done only by ſubſtracting the Logaritbm 


of rhe Diviſor from the Logarithm of the Dividend; 
and the Remainder will be the Logarithm of the 


Quotient, 

Dividend 7286 3.862489 
Diviſor 32 1.505150 
Quotient 227.3 2.357359 


3312 [9.654369 
0315 8.498311 
1432 1.156058 


10, Extra#ion of Square, Cube, &c. Roots by Loga- 
garithms. 


To extract the Square Root of an 


y Number, is 


to divide the Legarithm of that Number by 2, for 


the Cube Root by 3, &c. 
vide the Logarithm 
of the Power. 


Number 


Square Root, 275.37 


Cube Root, 42.327 


75832 Log. 4 
2) 2 


Thar is, in general, di- 
of the Number, by the Index 


879852 
4399264 Md. 


3) 1.626614 for the 


ube Roor. 


. To find a Mean Proportional betwi xe 4 
two given 
Numbers by Logarithms, 6 


Hali the $1 m of their Logarithms, gives the Lo- 
e Mean Proportional betwixt them. 


Te YUP 71 nt 


4 


8.954242 


| 9 
The Numbers are, 4 16 1.204120 


— _ 


Sum, 2.158362 855 


Mean Proportional, 121 X = 1.079181, 


| To find any Number of Mean Proportionals betwixt a- 


ny two Numbers. 


Take the Difference of the Logarithms of the two 
ou Numbers, which divide by a Number more 
y one than the Number of Means deſired ; and 
this Logarithmetick Quotient added to the Loga- 
rithm of the leaſt, gives the Logarithm of the Fo 
Mean next it; and then added to the aft Sum, fin 
the next, &c. 

As ſuppole it were required to find 3 Mean Pro- 

ttionals between 4 and 64 ; the Logarithm of 4, 
is 0.602060 ; of 64, is 1.806 180 their Difference, 
1.204120 divided by 4, (i. e. 3 + 1) gives 
0.301030 z Which added to the Logarithm of 4, 
makes 0,903090, the Logarithm of 8, the firſt 
Mean ; and again, added to the laſt Sum, gives 
1.204120, the Logarithm of 16; and again added, 
gives the Logarithm of 32; which are the three 
Means betwixt 4 and 64. 55 

LOGARITHMICK-LINE ef. Pardie, is 2 
Curve which diſcovers perfectly all the Myſteries of 
Logarithms, with ſeveral other very excellent Proper- 
tiesand Uſes ; and isthus delineated, 

Ler the Right Line 4 E be divided into the 
equal Parts AB, BC, CD, DE, Ge. from the 
Points 4, B, C, D, E, Sc. let the Lines A «, 
Bb, Cc, Dd, and Ee, be drawn all perpendicular 
3 AE, and conſequently parallel ro one ano- 

er. | 


» ® WS =» W," 


FoVF_wWe. 


B 
1 
1 —— 4 


And let them all be in a Geomettical Progreſſion 3 
as let 4 4 be 1, Bb de 10, Ce 100, D d 1003; 
E e 10000, Ge. Then ſhall we have two Progrefſi- 
ons of Lines, Arithmetical and Geometrical : 
For the Lines AB, AC, AD, AE, ate in Arith- 
merical Progreſſion, or as 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, Ce. and ſo 
do repreſent the Logarithms to which the Geome- 
trical Lines Aa, Bb, c e, Ge. do correipond. 

Let each of the equal Parts E D, DC, C B, &. 
be divided equally again in F, G, H; and let the 
Parallels Ff, Gg, &c. be drawn, and be Mean Pro- 
portionals between the collateral ones; that is, 
Be: Ff :: Ff: DA: : D4: G, Ge. 
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ſtick 4) 553721 : After this, multiply the remain- | 
ing Figure (5) of the given Number, by the com- 
mon Difference 70, (found under D.) and 'rwill 
produce 350 ; then cut off (o the laſt Figure of 
the Product, and add the remaining (35) to the 
Log rium 553721 aforelaid, the Sum is 5537363 
to which prefix the proper Characteriſtick (5) be- 
cauſe the Number given hath ſix Places, and 
5.553756 is the Legarithm required for 357865. 

If the Number be above 1o000voo, and under 
10000000 find the Legarithm of the firſt five Fi- 
gures (as before) and multiply the common Diffe- 
rence by the rwo remaining Figures ; from which 
Product cut off the two laſt Figures, and add the 
other (as before)prefixing 6 for a CharaCteriſtick,&c, 

7. And ſo tor any other greater Number propor- 
tionabiy ; only be ſure to cut off from the Sum ſo 
many Figures as you multiply the common Diffe- 
rence by; and add the Remainder to the Logarirhm, 
and prefix the Characteriftick proper, that is, a Fi- 
gure of one Place leſs than the Abſolute Number, 
whole : ogarithm is required, 


2. Next I will ſhew the way of finding the Number 
anſwering to a Logarithm given, 


Omitting the Characteriſtick, ſeek in the Table 
for that Logarithm, which is equal or next leſs 
to the Logarithm given, the Abſolute Number in 


the Column under N. with that on the Top over 


the Logarithm, is the Number deſired, which muſt 
be ordered according to tlie Characteriſtick. 

Thus, to find what Number anſwers to the Lo- 
garithm 3.544821; omitting the Index 3, I find 
544821 to anſwer to 3506, which the Index 3 
{hews to be all Integers; but if the Index had 
been 1, then the Number would have been 35.06, 
that is, 35 Integers and. os hundred Parts. 

But if the Logarithm be not exactly to be found 
in the Tables, and five Places be required, find the 
Number to four Places (as before) noting the com- 
mon Difference under D. then take the Difference 


] 


4.643974, whoſe Abſolute Number is 4436, 3 
{tract 4.648974 from the given Logarithm ky ub. 
mainder is 2; to the Right Hand of which c R 

(becauſe the CharaCteriſtick was 6) the dus 09, 
200 ; which divide by the common n ls 
the Quotient is 2, (and an inconſiderable Frag?” 
which you may omit) which 2 ſet on the Nic 
Hand of 44563, it makes 445632; but "ay, 

Index is 6, the Number mutt have 7 Places: th 6 
fore ſer o on the Right again, and ir makes 44 6 = 
which is the Number nearly correſponding 5 
Logarithm 6.648976. the 


Addition, Subſtraction, Multiplication, and Di. 
ſion in Logarithms. 


3. In the Addition of two or more Lors, 
together, obſerve theſe Rules. Garithmy 


1. If rhe Indices be Integers, add them as ig yg; 
al in common Arithmerick, 

2. If the Indices be ſome Integers, and ſome th; 
Indices of Parts or Fractions, they will be unlike 
and therefore if when added their Sum be 10, ,, 
above, caſt away 10, the Remainder is the Inder 
of Integers ; if under 10, Decimal Parts: Thus, 


2.057821 2.237242 
7.583210 9.875062 
— — 8.698971 
9.641031 „„ 

0.811275 


3. If the Indices be all Decimals, and when ag: 
ded, make a Sum under 10, then add 10 to the 
Sum; if juſt 10, then add Unity; as above 10, 
caſt 10 away, and the Index thus gotten is always 
Decimal Parrs : Thus, IE 


berwixt the Logarithm given, and the Logarithm 
found in the Table leſs than it; ſeek the common 
Difference in the Table of Proportional Parts under 
D. and in that Line find out the Difference of the 
Logarithms, and at the Top juſt about it you have 
the fifth Figure: Thus, if the Lagarithm required 
had been 2.543612, the Logarithm next leſs is 
543571, anſwering to 3496; the common Diffe- 
rence is 124, the Difference of the Logarithms is 
41, which, in the Table of Proportional Parts a- 
gainſt 124, gives 3; ſo that the Abſolute Number 
18 34963 : And becauſe the Index is 2, the Number 


3 6 


will be 349 Integers, and . Parts, or 349.63. 


To find the Number of a Logarithm, whoſe Index 2 5 07 
more, 


Suppole 4 to be the Characteriſtick, and find (by 
the foregoing Directions) rhe Logarithm as near as 
you can (lo it be bur leſs ;) then ſubſtract this Loga- 
rithm from the Logarithm given; and to the Right 
Hand of the Remainder, if the Index be 5, ſer o; 
if the Index be 6, ſer oo ; if 7, ſet oo; and fo 
on proportionally : This done, divide the Sum by 
the common Difference, and the Quore gives the 
Figure or Figures ro be placed on the Right Hand 
of 15 Number an{wering to the firſt found Loga- 
rithm. 


9:397941 8.698972 
9.87 5962 9.875064 
9.273002 8.574033 


4. Sulſtract ion Logarithms. 


1. If the Indices be Integers, then proceed as ũ: 
ſually. 

2. If the Indices be either of them, or both, De- 
cimal Parts, obſerve whether the Index of the up- 
per Quantity be a ſmaller Number than that of 
the ſubtrahend or the lower; if it be, add 10 tot: 
And if the upper be of a greater Value than the 
lower, (that is, a bigger Index by Place) then the 
Remainder will be Integers; if not, Decim 
Parts. 

Examples, 


2.33421 9.87362 9.875062 143578 
9.875062 2.033421 8.574031 3.7141 
— 3 


2.158359 7.841641 1.301031 7.66364⁰ 
— ͤ — — — — — 


5. The Logarithm of a Fradion ij thu found. 


Subſtract the Logarithm of the Denominaror from 
the Logarithm of the Numerator , the Remainde 


Example. 


6 to be 4, the neareſt Logarithm leſs will be 


Let 6. 64876 be the Logarithm given: Suppoſe 


gives the Logarithm of the Fraction ; as of 4, — 
Logarithm of ꝗ is 0.602060, out ; of the Logar# 2 
of 3, 0.477121, the Difference 9.875061 x” * 
Logarithm of 2, or 75. 4 
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6. To Multiply a Logarithm. 


: : . 
If the Index be Negative, obſerve, Thar in mu 
tiplving the Figure next the Index, the Tens to be 
carried in Mind are Affirmative, and are to be de- 
ducted out of the Product of the Negative Indi- 


ces: Thus, 


1.343211 1.987214 
3 4 
5.629633 1.936070 


7, To Divide a Logarithm, having 4 Negative or 
Fractional Index. 


Obſerve whether the Diviſor will evenly divide 
che Index, then there is no Difficulty; but if it 
do not evenly divide the Index, add to the Index 
ſo many Units, till it may be evenly divided, ſet- 
ting the Quotient down for a new Index, augmen- 
ting the next Figure by ſo many times 10 as you 


added to the firſt. N 
30 5.321412 2) 5.61228 
2.440470 3.80614 


3, Multsplication of Numbers by the Logarithms. 


Aid the Logarithms of Numbers together, 
and rhe Sum is the Logarithm of the Product 


required. 


0,709265 
1.71003 1.55 0.899497 


— > —— _——_—_—_—_—_—_—_ 


1664 3.221153 7.936 0.899497 


Multiplicand, 32 1.505150 5.12 
Multiplier, 52 


9. Divifion of Numbers by Logarithms, 


This is done only by ſubſtracting the Logarithm | 


of the Diviſor from the Logarithm of rhe Dividend ; 
and the Remainder will be the Logarithm of the 
Quotient. 


Dividend 7286 3.862489 5512 9.654369 
Diviſor 32 1.505150 0315 8.498311 
Quotient 227.3 2.357359 1432 1.156058 


10. Extrattion of Square, Cube, &c. Roots by Loga- 
garithms. 


Is extract the Square Root of any Number, is 
to divide che Legarithm of that Number by 2, for 
the Cube Root by 3, Sc. Thar is, in general, di- 


vide the Logarichm of the Number, by the Index 
of the Power. | Sh 


Number 75832 Log. 4.379852 
Square Rev, 275.37 2) 55526 J ge N 
Cube Root, 42.32 62 1 for the 

» 42-327) 3) 1.626614 Gabe Boce 


tt. To find a Menn Proportional betwi xe ewo given 
Numbers by Logarithms, 


e C . 7 7 | 
nab te im Of their Logarithms, gives the Lo- 
14, of (6 Mean Pr OPOr tional betwixt them. : 


—— 


LOG 


The Numbers are, 4 ; - yp $4754 


——— ä— 


Sum, 2.158362 


Mean Proportional, 121 4 = 1.079181. 


To find any Number of Mean Proportional betwixt a- 
ny two Numbers. 


Take the Difference of the Logarithms of the rwo 


| e Numbers, which di vide by a Number more 


y one than the Number of Means deſired; and 
this Logarithmetick Quotient added to the Loga- 
rithm of the leaſt, gives the Logarithm of the Pg 
Mean next it; and then added to the laſt Sum, fin 
the next, &c. 

As ſuppoſe it were required to find 3 Mean Pro- 

rtionals between 4 and 64 ; the Logarithm of 4, 
is 0,602060 ; of 64, is 1.806180 ; their Difference, 
1.204120 divided by 4, (i. e. 3 + 1) gives 
0.301030 z Which added ro the Logarithm of 4, 


makes 0,903090, the Logarithm of 8, the fiſt. 


Mean ; and again, added to the laſt Sum, gives 
1.204120, the Logarithm of 16; and again added, 
gives the Logarithm of 31; which are the three 
Means berwixt 4 and 64. 

LOGARITHMICK-LINE of: Pardie, is 2 
Curve which diſcovers perfectly all the Myſteries of 
Logarithms, with ſeveral other very excellent Proper- 
tiesand Uſes ; and isthus delineated, 

Let the Right Line 4 E be divided into the 
equal Parts AB, BC, CD, DE, Se. from the 
Points 4, B, c, D, E, Sc. let the Lines A «, 
Bb, Cc, Dd, and Ee, be drawn all perpendicular 


3 AE, and conſequently parallel to one ano- 
er. 


FoVF we evy RX 2 
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And let them all be in a Geomertical Progreſſion; 
as let 4 4 be 1, Bb de 10, Ce 100, DO d4 1003; 
E e 10000, Ge. Then ſhall we have two Progrefſ- 
ons of Lines, Arithmetical and Geometrical : 
For the Lines AB, AC, AD, AE, ate in Arith- 
merical Progreſſion, or as 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, Se. and ſo 
do repreſent the Logarithms to which the Geome- 
trical Lines Aa, Bb, C e, &c. do correſpond. 

Let each of the equal Parts E D, DC, C B, &. 
be divided equally again in F, G, H; and let the 


Parallels Ff, Gg, &c. be drawn, and be Mean Pro- 
portionals between the collateral ones; that is, 
Be: Ff:: Ff: D4:: D: G, Ce. 


[ 
. 
| 
| 
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Let there alſo be more Mean Proportionals drawn 
rom the Middle of each Subdiviſion E F, F D, D G, 
Cc, and io on, till theſe parallel Lines growing very 
numerous, have at laſt but a very {mall Diſtance 
from cach other: 'Fhen imagine a Curve Line 
drawn through all rhe Extremities of thele parallel 
Lines, aseondgha, and this is called the Lega- 
rithmical Line, 

If this Figure were drawn on a very large Ta- 
ble, and with all requiſite Exactneſs, each Part, 
AB, B C, Sc. might be divided not only into an 
100 ot 1000, but even into 10000, 100000 equal 
Parts, and more: So that A B being 100c00, AC 
would be 2000, A D 30o000o, Oc. as mult al- 
ways be in an Arithmerick Progreiſion. 

The Line Ee being ſuppoſed to contain 10000 
Parts, let us imagine through each of thoſe Diviſi- 
ons a Parallel ro be drawn to the Line A4 E, cut- 
ing the Curve in ſo many Points, v. gr. let the 
Line 1% be drawn through the Diviſion 9900 of 
the Line Ee, and which cuts the Curve in the 
Point o. Let there be alſo ſuppoſed the Parallel Oo, 
cutting the Line AE in the Diviſion 399 633 
then any one may know that 399563 is the 50ga- 
ithm of the Number 9900. In like manner, if 
S  paiſed through the Diviſion 9ooo of the Line 
fe, the Line Vu were drawn cutting AE in 
395424, then would that Line « V be the Loga- 
rithm of gooo, c. 

So that by this means a Table of Logerithms from 
to 10000, may eaſily be made; and farther, by 
vroducing the Line A E. 


Note, To obtain all the Logarichms from 1 to 
ooo, 'twill be enough ro ſeek the Logarithms 
trom 1000 to 10000 ; that is, (having drawn the 
Parallel 4#) ro take the Logarithms of all the Divi- 
tions from : to e; which Logarithms are all con- 
rained berween E and D: For by this you will 
have the Logarirhms of all the Parts that are be- 
tween t and E, and whoſe Logarithms lie between 
D and 4. For Example; Since O is 9900 
Parts, and its Logarithm 399563, the ſame Num- 
ber may be taken for the Logarithm of 990, which 
is Nu: As allo of the Number Yy 99, chan- 
ging only the firſt Figure 3 ; becauſe, according ro 
the Compoſition of this Line, O N or Ny, ought 
to be equalro ED or DC; as any one may eaſi- 
ly prove : So thar ONor Ny, will contain 100000. 


And becaule AO is 399563, ſubſtracting O N 


100000, there will reſt 199563 for 4 y, And after 
the ſame manner, having Ay 395424 for the Loga- 
rithm of Vu, which is 9000, you may have alſo 
095424 for the Logarithm of X x, which is 9; or 
195424 for the Logarithm of 90; or 295424 for 
rhe Logarithm of goo. | 


All this may be reduced to Practice for Culcula- | 


on, without actually drawing theſe Figures, but 
-nly imagining them to be drawn: For by the 
Rules of Common Arithmetick, we may find out 
{ f, the Mean Proportional between dD and Ff, 
between FF and Ee, Cc. But what we have 
cre explain'd, is ſufficient ro gain the Knowledge 
the Nature and Compoſition of the Logaritbms. 

Though indeed there will not ariſe ſuch Advan- 
rage tor making Logarithms by this Obſervation, as 
t may at firſt Sight ſeem ro promiſe ; becauſe there 
are 959 Numbers between 1000 and 10000, 
whote Logarithms muſt be found alſo; and but 900 
between 100 and looo, and but go between 10 


and 100, and but 9 between 1 and ro, and fo in all j which is by this Means obtained, and by whic 4 


d, % ü., which is not the Ninth Part of the former, 


LOG 
CSS es 


In Phil. Tranſ. N. 245. is a Quadrat 
Part of the Space contained —— wy 2 ha 
dinates of the Curve and this Abſciſa, by Mr Or 
Craig; and Dr. Barrow, in his Le&ions, har oo 
ed the Matter farther : See in Philoſophic,; eng 
ſactions, N. 38, An Account of a very 3 w ks 
making Logarithms, contrived by Nicholas; . 8 
tor, with Dr. Walls's Thoughts upon it Ws 
ditions to it. bo 5 . 
Mr. James Gregory alſo, in his Vera 
Circuli & ——— Printed at Padua, 75 
A= the eu * the Hyperbola to the * 
ing of Logarithms, and compures the ne 
10 jd 25 3 TIN, l Tila af 
But our Learned Capt. Halley, in Phil. Tranſ. y 
216. gives a way from the bare Conſideration of 
Numbers only ; and withal, by the help of Sir. Ia 
Newton's admirable Invention, to find the Uncie af 
the Members of any Power, (which you have un 
der the Word Unice) moſt compendiouſly tg fnd 
the Logarithms of all Numbers to above 30 Places 
with more Eaſe and Expedition than was ever done 
before: And he gives there ſeveral Series for thi; 


Purpoſe, lome univerſal, ſome applicable to oe 


fort of Logarithms, and ſome to another. 

LOGARITHMETICK Curve, is the {ame with 
Pardie's L ogarithmetick Line above deſcribed. 

LOGICK, is the Art of right Thinking, or uſi 
our Rational Faculty aright: And the Power 
Force of Reaſon, unaſſiſted by Art, is called Nan 
ral Logicł. 

Logick is derived from thoſe Reflexions which 
Men have made on the Four Principal Operations 
of the Mind, viz. Apprehenſion, Fudgment, Diſou(; 
and Method or Diſpoſition ; which ec, ; 

The Buſineſs of Logick is chiefly ro teach us how 
ro make proper Animadverſions on the Operations 
of our Minds; and from its true Uſe we gain theſe 
Three Advantages. 

Firſt, We are thereby aſſured that we make 2 
right Uſe of our Reaſon : For the Conſideration of 
Rules, begets in us a more fervent Application and 
attentive Induſtry of the Mind. 

Secondly, That thereby we more eaſily detect 
and explain the Errors and Defects which we meet 


with in the Operations of the Mind: For oftentime: 


it falls out, that we diſcover by the meer Light of 
Nature the Faults of Ratiocination; yet are not a. 
ble to give a Reaſon why it is falſe: Thus they who 
know not what belongs to Painting, may take Ex- 
ceptions at the Defects of a Picture, though they 
are not able to tell rhe Reaſon why they find Fault. 

Thirdly, That we are brought to a more accu- 
rate Knowledge of the Nature of ous Underſtar- 
ding by theſe Reflexions upon the Operations af 
the Mind, which, if we look no farther than meet 
Speculation, is to be preferred before the Knowledge 
of all Corporeal Things. 


| LOGISTICAL Arithmetick, was formerly the 


Afithmetick of Sexageſimal Fractions, and uled b 
Aſtronomers in their Calculations. I fuppole it W# 
ſo called from a Greek Treatiſe of one Baria9m® 
Monzetias, who wrote about Sexageſimal Mulripl:- 


cation very accurately, and entituled his Book, 


Am This Author Veſſiws, in his Book de $07" 
ein Mathmatics, places about the Year 135%, but 
miſtakes it for a Treatiſe of Algebra. | K 

Thus alſo Shakerly, in Tabule Britannicæ, hat 


a Table of Logarithms adapted to Sexagelme 


Fractions, which therefore he calls Lagiſtica Ls 


rithms ; and the Expeditious Arithmetick of them, 
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mets reſembling a Lance or Spear: 


_ 5 N * 


I ON 
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= : ble of Multiplication and Diviſion is ſaved, 
4 wy xo Tarifoat Arithmetick, ; though ſome by 


ral 
OGISTICKS, will underſtand rhe firſt Gene 
Rule in Algebra of Addition, Subſtrattion, &c. 
* LOHOCH, or Loch, the ſame with Eclegma. 


; 5, a Species of Co- 
LONCHITES, or Haſtiforms, a Pc eds of 


an Elliptick Form, and its Tail or Stream of Rays 
very long, thin, and pointed at the End. 

LONG Accent, in Grammar, ſhews that the 
Voice is to ſtop upon the 21 that has that Mark, 

d it is expreſſed thus, (. 
""LONG-BOAT, is the largeſt and ſtrongeſt Boat 
belonging to a Ship, that can be hoiſed aboard of 
her: Its Uſe is to bring any Goods, Proviſion, 
c. to or from the Ship; or, on Occaſion, to land 
Men any where; — particularly to weigh the 
Anchor; for which End ſhe hath a David to be ſer 
over her Head, with a Shiver in it, in which the 
Buoy-rope runs, to weigh the Anchor, She hath 
Maſt, Sail, and Oars, as other Boats, as alſo her 
Iller to the Rudder, which anſwers to the Helm of 


Ship. 
: LONGANON , the laſt Gur : See Inteſtinum 


rectum. 

LONGIMETRY ,, is the Art of meaſuring 
Lengths or Diſtances : Or to take the Diſtances of 
Trees, Steeples, or Towers, &c. either one or many 
together; for which purpoſe the Theodolite is rec- 
koned to be the beſt Inſtrument, whereof we'll give 
the following Inſtances. 


To Meaſure one fngle Diſtance. 


As ſuppoſe you ſtand at 4, and would know the 
Diſtance to the Tree at C. 


4 
TL. 
* 
1 * 
* 
* 
«* zoe” 
* 
OO UID %% „„ „6 „„ 4 6 4% % „% „%%% 0% 60 %% 6 


1. Set your Inſtrument at A, laying the Index 
with Sights, on the North and South Diameter, and 
turn it about till through the Sights you ſee the 
Tree at C, there fix your Inſtrument faſt. 


2. Then from 4, meaſure any Number of Feet, 


Yards, or the like, any way; as to B 100 Foot, 
and ſer up a Mark at B. | 

3. Take the Angle B AC, 120 deg. 1o min. 
which ſer down, Dr 

4. Set a Mark at 4, and remove your Inſtru- 
ment to B, and take the Angle 4 B C 50 Degrees. 
Now you have an Oblique Angled Triangle, where- 
in there is given the 1 B AC 120 dep, 10 min. 
ABC 50 deg. and the Diſtance 4 B roo Foot, and 
conſequently the Angle C 9 deg. 30 min. ( being 
the Complemenr of the other two, to 180 deg.) 


Then S. BCA: AB:: S. CBA: AC 
9 30“: 100: : 350 ool 448, 6 


And S. CBA: CA:: 8, compl. CAB: CB 
50 oo! : 448, 6:: 59 501 2506, 2 


So the Diſtance from C to A is 448, 6 Foor ; 


and from C to B 506, 2 Foot. 


—_— 


How to take the Diſtances of divers Things remote 
from you ; as, Churches, Towers, Ships ar Sea, 
or ſuch like ; and to make a Map of the ſame. 


Suppoſe that the Peints A, B, C, D, E and F, 
wege Houſes, Churches, Towers, or the like, and 
that it was required ro make a Draught of them, 
repreſenting their Situation and true Diſtance gne 
from another, 
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Let your Stations be $ and N. Set your Inſtru- 
ment at N, and turn it about upon the Socket till 
the Needle hang directly over the Meridian Line 
of the Chard in the Bottom of the Box, the North 
end of the Needle over the Flower-de-lis ; then 
skrew your Inſtrument faſt, 

Then turn the Index about; till through the 
Sights you ſee A, and note what Degree the Index 
cuts, which 1 2 to be 60. Then turn the Index 
about till you ſee B, and mark what Degrees is cut 
by the Index; as 74 deg. 30 min, Do thus with all 
the reſt, be there never ſo many. | 

Alſo meaſure the Diſtance between N your firſt 
Station, and S the ſecond Station; which is 220 
Perches : And bring your Inſtrument from N to 5, 
where it muſt be ſet up, laying the Index upon the 
North and South Diameter: Turn it about till you 
ſee the firſt Station N, then fix it. 

And turn the Index about, till thro' the Sights 
you ſee 4, and note what Degrees the Index cut- 
reth ; as 31 deg. 30 min. Then turn the Index a- 
bout to B, C, D, Sc. noting the Degrees cut by the 
Index at every moving, and ſet them down in a 
Table ruled for that purpoſe, thus, 


KRK 8 At 


L. ON 
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A At the firſt Sta- At the ſecond 
tion the In- Station the 2 
dex cut. Index cut. 8 
—— —ä— — i — WH 
D. | M. D, M. S 2 
—— . — — Bd | (I bo 
A\ 60 00! 31 30 d 
B| 74 30 38 40 8 a 
A C| 84 30 43 wy E = 
TYD | 104 59/54 oo] 3 
E I 17 00 68 10 
| F145 10 97 ates | 


How to Protratt theſe Obſervations. 


w a Line at Length, as O P ; whereon 
* 4 as N, for your firſt Station: Apply 
the Center of your protractor to N, and its Diame- 

e Line O P. 
e your Table of Obſervations before = 
prick off the Degrees obſerved, along the Limb > 
your Protractor 3 and draw the obſcure Lines NA, 
c. 
w nh gh . Scale of equal Parts (anſwerable 
ro the Bigneſs you intend your Plot) take off 220 
perches, and ſet them from N to S. 3 
4. Apply the Center of the Protractor to Few 

its Diameter upon O P, and prick off ler- 
vations at the lecond Station; and draw the obſcare 
Lines S 4, S B, SC, Oc. (from S, through the ſe- 
veral Marks made on che Paper) cutting the Lines 
drawn before, N 4, N B, NC, Sc. in the Points, 
A, B, c, D, Sc. which Points ſhall repreſent the 
ſeveral Ships, as the) lie at Anchor; or the ſeveral 


Towers, or remarkable Places to be Plotred. 


to meaſure any Dijlance upon 


To make a Scale ton 
this Plot. 


Let a Line be ſo divided, that the Diſtance NS 
may be 220 Parts thereof, as the Line LM; for 
the Diſtance N S, fer upon this Scale, will reach 
from 200 to 20 on the ſmall Diviſions. 


To meaſure any Diſtance, thus laid down, by Tri- 
gonometrical Calculation. | 


The Viſual Lines made at both Srarzons, by their 
Interſections, do conſtitute ſeveral Right-lined Tri- 
angles; in either of which you will have enough 
given to find whatſoever Diſtance you ſhall require; 
as ſuppoſe the Diſtance N 4 were required. 

In che Rig he- lined Triangle A NS, you have gi- 
ven; the Angle ANS, 120 deg. (being the Com- 

ſement of 60 deg. the Angle obſerved at 4, to 180 
Depreve) The Angle NS 4 31 deg. 30 min. being 
the Complement of the other two, to 180 Degrees, 


Therefore, as S, NAS: NS:: 5, NS ANA. 


To find 4 5, ſay, 
As, S, NAS: NS:: S, ANS: AS. 


By the ſame Method any other BE 
found: And in this manner may the Ms, be 
of all eminent Places in Cities, 8 Or Pl 
taken. *» Sechy 

LONGISSIMUS Policen: See Flex;;y 
100 SS | 

I ISSIMUS Femorss ; vid. Save, 

LONGITUDE of 4 Place, is an fk as 
uw intercepted between the Meridian the g. 

lace, and the firſt Meridian: Or tis m a tha 
the Difference, either Eaſt or eſt , ho. "ul 
Meridians of any two Places, counted or 0 
quator. "Re 

LONGITUDE n the Heavens, is a 
Ecliptick, counted from the beginning 
the place where the Stars Circle of Lo 
ſes the Ecliptick: So that, tis much the f 
the Stars Place in the Eclipticł, reckoned "ng 8 
beginning of Aries; which how to find: Se IM 
of the Sun or Star. er, fla 

LONGITUDE of the Sun or Star from th 
ee Point, is the Number of Degre . next 

inutes they are from the beginning of = 
Libra, either before or after them; which bake 
ver be more than 180 Degrees. 5 5 

LONGITUDE in Navigation, is alſo the D 
ſtance of a Ship or Place, Eaſt or Weſt from 
ther (counted in proper Degrees; bur if in Phat 
or Miles, or Degrees ot the Meridian, and — 
thoſe proper to the Parallel of Latitude, its com in 
ly called ot * 

LONGITUDE in Droling. The Ark gf de 
Equinoctial, intercepted between the Subſtilat Line 
of the Dyal and the true Meridian, is called the 
Planets Difference of Longitude. 


eri hy, 


n Ark of 
of Ar je 
ngitude erg, 


To find the Longirude and Latitude f ary Fenn 
by the Globe. | 


Bring the Solſtitial Colure to the Braſs Meridi 
and there fix the Globe; then will the pe 
Ecliptick be juſt under 23 deg. 30 Min, accourted 
from the Pole above the Horizon, ſtand on the ſame 
Meridian: There skrew the Quadrant of Altitude, 
and then bring irs graduated Edge to the Star, and 
there ſtay it; and ſo the Quadrant will cut the E- 
clipuck in the Star's Longitude, as alſo its Latitu: 
on the Quadrant, reckoned from the Ecliprick, 

LONGITUDE of Motion, is a Term uſed by 


| Dr. Wallis in his Mechanicks, and others, for the 


Meaſure of Motion eſtimated according to thi 
Line of Direction; ſo that tis the Diſtance or Length 
which the Center of any moving Body runs through, 
as ir moves on in a Righr Line. 

And he calls the Meaſure of any Motion eſtima- 
ted according to the Right Line, or Line of Diredti- 
on of the Vs Motrix, rhe Altitude of it. 

LONGUS a Muſcle of the Cubit, which helps 
to extend the Arm forwards, 

LONGUS, a Muſcle of the Radius, ſerving © 
turn the Palm of the Hand upwards. 

LONGUS , 2a Muſcle of the Tarſus (0 called: 
See Peroneas Primus. 

LONGUS Colli, is a Muſcle of the Neck which 
ariſes partly tendinous, but chiefly fleſuy, fron tho 
fore part of the Five Vertebræ of the Tho 5 © 
being dilated in its Middle to a fleſhy Belly , 5 
ſerted to the fore-part of all the Vertevr® of rhe 
Neck : This with irs Partner acting, bends the Neck 
right forward, Between this and the Scales les 


the Rectus Internus Major. ; | 
LOOF, or as they uſually pronounce it, / uff, 
& Term uſed in Conding of à Ship: Thus 4% 17 
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id the Steers-man keep nearer to the Wind. To 
{oof into an Harbour, is to Sail into it, cloſe by the 
Wind. To Spring the Luff, is when a Ship, ey 
before was going Large before the Wind, is brought 
cloſe, or as they ſay claps cloſe by the Wind, When 
a Ship ſails upon a Wind, as they lay, that is, * 
Quarter Wind, the Word of him that cons to the 


| [ 
Steers-man, is, Cuff! keep your Luff | veer no more! 
| keep her to touch the Wind | have a care of the Lee- 


is to b 


"+: All which Words ſignifie much the ſame 
corey and bid the Man at Helm to keep the Ship 
rear the Wind. But on the contrary, if the Ship is 
to go more Large , or Right before the Wind, the 
Word is, Eaſe the Helm | No near! Bear up! 
STEADY, is a Word common to both theſe ways 
of Sailing, either on a Mind, or Large, and ſignifies 
that the Man at Helm ſhould keep the Ship ſtraight 
ro her Courſe, and not let her go in and out, or make 
s, as they call it. ; 
1 GOE-HOOK, is a Tackle aboard a Ship, with 
two Hooks to it; one of which is to hitch into the 
Crengle of the Main and Fore-ſail, and the other is 
to hitch into a certain Strap which is ſpliced into 
the Cheſſe-Tree, and ſo down the Sail. Irs Ule is to 
ſaccour the Tack/es in a large Sail, that all rhe ſtreſs 
may not bear upon the Tack. Sometimes alſo tis 
uſed, when the Tack is to be ſeized the ſurer. 
LOOF of « Ship, is that part of her a- loft, which 


lies juſt before the Cheſſe-· trees; and hence the Guns 


that lie here are called her Locf- Pieces. 
IOO P-TACKLE, or Luff-Tackle, is a ſmall 
Tackle in a Ship, lerving to lift all ſmall Weights 
in or out of a Ship. | 
LOOME : If a Ship appears big at Sea, when 
ſcen at a Diſtance, they lay ſhe /oomes, or appears 
a great Sail. ; 1 
LOOME-GALE, is a gentle, eaſie Gale or Wind, 
in which a Ship can carry her Top-Sails a- trip: See 


Trip. 

{OPIDOIDES, the ſame with Lepozdes. 

LORD, by the Writers of the Law, is divided 
into Lord Paramount, and Lord Meſne. 

Lord Meſne,is he that is Owner of a Mannor, and 
by Vertue thereof hath Tenants holding of him in 
Fee, and by a Copy of Court-Roll, and yet hold- 
eth himſelf of a ſuperior Lord, called Lord Para- 
mount. Alſo, he is called Lord in Groſs, that is, a 
Lord having no Mannor, as the King in reſpect of 
of his Crown, 72 there it a Caſe wherein a Pri- 
vate Man is Lord in Greſs ; as when a Man makes 
a Gift in Tail of all the Land he hath , ro hold of 
bim, and dieth; his Heir hath but a Seigniory in 
Groſs, — | 

LORDOSIS, by ſome Writers, is the Term for 
the bending of the Back-bone forwards in Chil- 
dren, Sc. 25 

| LOTION, a Term uſed by ſome Chymiſts and 
Pharmacal Writers, ſignifying only the waſhing of 
any Medicine in Water. Some alſo call Remedies, 
which are berween a Fomentation and a Bath, and 
which are uſed to waſh the Head, or any Part af- 
fected, by rhis Name of Lotion, | 

LOWER Flank , or Retird Flank ; See Flank. 
A Term in Forrificarion. | | 

LOXODROMIQUES, is the Art or Way of 
oblique Sailing by the Rumb, which always makes 
an 1 1 Angle with every Meridian; i. e. when 
you ſail, neither directly under the Equator , nor 
under one and the fame Meridian, bur obliquely or 
acroſs them. Hence the Table of Rhumbs, or the 
Traverſe Table of Miles, with the Difference of 
Longitudes and Latitudes, by which the Sailor may 


Longitude, is by Sir F. Moore, and others, called by 
this Name of Lendrimiques; and ſuch Tables as 
ſerve truly and expeditiouſly ro find the ſeveral Re- 
quiſites, or reſolve the Cates of Sailing, are called 
Loxodromical Tables. 

LOZENGE, is that Figure in Heraldry which 
the Geometers call a Rhombus, i. e. a Parallelogram, 
whoſe Angles are oblique, but Sides all equal; and 
the Diſtance between the two obruſe Angles al- 
ways equal to the Length of one of the Sides, Thus, 


/ In which it differs from the Fufil ; 


/ wich ſee, 

V. Twas the Figure of the Amazonian 
Shield; or, as others, becauſe tis the 

Ancient Figure of the Spindle, 

LUCIDA Coronæ, a fix d Star of the Second 
Magnitude, in the Northern Garland; whoſe Long i- 
tude is 21 deg. 38 min. Latitude 44 deg. 23 min. 
Right Aſc Ton 230 deg. 12 min. 

LUCIL - Hydra : See Cor Hydre: 

UCI Lyra, a bright Star of the firſt Mag- 
niulc, in the Conſtellation Lyra; whoſe Longitude 
is 10 deg. 43 min. Latitude 61 deg. 47 min. Right 


Aſcenſion 276 deg. 27 min. and Declination 38 deg. 
30 min, 


LUCIFEROUS, that which brings Light; a 
Word uſed by my Lord Bacon, and ſome other Na- 
turaliſts, for ſuch Experiments in Philoſophy as do 
not ſo much enrich a Man, as inform and enlighten 
his Mind about ſome Phyſiological Truth, or Spe- 
culation in Phyſicks. ä 3 8 | 

LUES Venerea, Morbus Gallicus, the French Pox, 
is a malignant and contagious Diſtemper, commu- 
nicated from one to another by Coition, or other 
impure Contact; proceeding from virulent Matter, 
and accompanind with many ill Symptoms, ſuch as 
Gonorrhæas, with the Falling-off the Hair, Spots, 
Swellings, Ulcers, Pains in the Bones, Sc. 

LUES Deifica: See Caducus Morbus. 

5 LUFF, a Sea Term; the ſame with Loof, which 
ee. 

LUMBAGO, is a Pain in the Muſcles of the 
Loins, which Blanchard takes to be clogged with 
Scorbutick Matter; ſo that the Patient is forced to 


ſtand upright, being not able to ſit down without 
great Pain. 


LUMBALES Muſculi: See Pſous Magnus. 

LUMBARIS Ver, a Vein ariſing — the de- 
ſcending Trunk of the Cava, and is not always one, 
bur often two or three on each fide, which they di- 
vide into the Lumbari: @ N and Inferior; they 


are beſtowed on the Muſcles of the Loins, and on 
the Peritonæum. 


LUMBARIE Arteries, are by ſome ſaid to come 
from che Aorta, unto all the Parts of the Loins, and 


to the Marrow of the Back · bone; ſending as many 
as there are Holes in it. 


Branches to its Joints, 
LUMBRICAL NMIAſcles, are with ſome Anato- 
miſts thoſe Four Muſcles which ſerve to move the 


Fingers or Toes, and are ſo called from their Worm. 
like Form. 


LUMBRICALES, ſeu Vermiculares, are Muſcles 
of rhe Fingers, fo called from their Figure, being 
not much unlike the common Earth-Worms ; they 
are alſo called Flexores primi internodis digitorum A 


from their Uſe, Thoſe probably perform thoſe mi- 


In this Figure all unmarried Gen- 
tle women and Widows do bear their 
Coats of Arms; becauſe, as ſome ſay, 


nute Motions of the Fingers, when the ſecond and 


practically find his Courſe, Diſtance, Latitude or 


third Intermodes 


are curvated by the two laſt treated 
of 
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of Muſcles ; and therefore uſed in playing on Muſi- 


cal Inſtruments, and may be thence named Muſculi | all che three Semi- circles: Which being taken f 


And the Segments, S 1 and S 2, are common 
0 


Fidicinales. | the greater Semi- circle, they leave the Triang] 
LUMBRICALIS Peds, is a Muſcle of the lefler| and raken from the rwo leſſer Semi-circles* * 
Toes, {pringing from the internal Part of the Os ] leave the two Lunes, L 1 and L 2. FOO 


Calen; and becoming rendinous, joins with the 
Tendons of the Preforans in the middle of the Sole 
of the Foot; then dividing it ſelf into Four (as it 
were) diſtinct fleſnly Muſcles, they all become ten- 
dinous at their Infertions to the internal Parts of 
each leſſer Toe, laterally, next the Great Toe. 

LUMINARIES. The Sun and Moon are fo cal- 
led by way of Eminence, for their extraordinaty 
Luſtre, and the great Proportion of Light that they 
afford us. 

LUNA Cornea, is a tough inſipid Maſs, almoſt 
like Horn, made by pouring warily on Chryſtals of 
Silver (which Chryſtals were made by diſſolving 
that Metal in good Aquafortis or Spirit of Nitre) 
either Spirit of Salt, or a ſtrong Brine made of com- 
mon Salt and Water. The Mixture is dried, and 
then brought to Fuſion in a Crucible, or a Glaſs 
Vial; where, after it hath been kept a little while 
ſo, it turns into this Shape, which the Chy miſts call 
Cornea Lune. 

In which Proceſs tis very remarkable, that tho 
a Solution of Silver be commonly one of the worſt 
of Bitters, and Spirit of Salt have a very ſour and 
acid Taſt, yet the Union of theſe together produces 
a Body perfectly inſipid; which plainly ſhews that 
Taſte depend on Mechanical Principles, and are va- 
rious, according to the various Textures of Bodies, 

LUNARY Months, are either Perzodical, Syno- 
dical, or Illuminative ; which ſee in their proper 
Places, 

LUNAR Cycle: See Cycle of the Mcon. X 

LUNATIONS of the Moon, are the Times be- 
tween one New Moon and another: And this is 
greater than the Periodical Month by two Days and 
five Hours; and is called the Synodical Month, con- 
ſiſting ot 29 Days, 12 Hours, and + of an Hour. 

LUNES, or Lunulæ, in Geometry, are Figures 
in the Form of a Creſcent or Half-Moon, made by | 
the Arks of two interſecting Circles; as in the fol- 
lowing Figures the Space L is called a Lune. 


PROPOSITION I. 
i. The Quadrature of Hippocrates bis Lynes. 


i (ay, the Triangle T, is equal to the two Lune; 
L I, and L 2. 


DEMONSTRATION 


The Semi-circle on BC is equal to the Semi- 


Therefore the Triangle T = to both the 


Q. E. D. lun 


2. Otherwiſe in a Quadrant, 


I ſay, the Triangle T, is equal to the Lune L. 


DEMONSTRATION 


The Triangle T being Quadrantal and Iſoſcelet 
it muſt be that 4 Bq=2BCg. f 

But 2 BC = + Squareof 2 BC= be Squire 
of the Diameter of the greater Circle; that is, the 
Square of the Diameter of the greater Circle is 
double the Square of the Diameter of the leſſer Cir. 
cle A B. - 

Therefore the Semi- circle on 2 BC = twice 
the Semi-circle B L A; and conſequently the Qua- 
drant A B C=Semicircle B L A. 

Take therefore from each the common Segment 
S, ard there remains the Lune L = to the Triangle 
T. K&D. 


3. To Square the Half of the Lune I. 


Tis certain that a Right Line drawn from C 
through c the Center of the leſſer Circle, muſt di- 
vide both Triangle, Segment and Lune into two 
equal Parts, and conſequently : 7 = L: And 
thus the Half Lane is Squared. 


4. To Square any Part leſs or greater than 
Half the Lune. 


Let there be a Quadrant, as before, B AC; and 
a Lune, as L. 'Tis required to find the Segment of 
the Lune B E D, made by the Line E C drawn to be 
Center of the greater Circle; which Pardse faith is 
as difficult as Squaring the Circle. Lib. 6. 4, 
64. 


CONSTRUGTION 


circles on B A and C 4. | 
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CONSTRUCTION. 


Draw E B and E A, and BG at Right Angles 
ith E C. 
I fay, the Triangle B E F is equal to the Part of 


the Lune BE D. 
DEMONSTRATION. 


1. The Angle at G = + of a Right Angle, be- 
cauſe tis equal to o- -+ f, as being external to 
the Triangle G E B: But the Angle at E (or ago) 
—= to a Right Angle, becauſe in à Semi: circle; and 
F muſt be half a Right Angle, becauſe o being in the 
ſame Segment, is equal to d, and conſequently is 
half a Right Angle; wherefore g alſo muſt be half 
a Right Angle, (becauſe is a Right Angle by Con- 
ſtruction) and conſequently F muſt be half a Right 
Angle: Wherefore the Right Angle at E, and the 
Right Line B G, and alſo the Segment B DG, are 
all biſſected. 

2. Alſo the three Triangles, G E B, EG F, and 
E FR, are Iſoſcelar and Rectangled; therefore 
each one muſt be the half of a Square. 


| 
Therefore GB: EB:: y/ 2: 4 1. Becaule the 


Square of G B = twice the Square of E B. 

4. Conſequently the Segment on G B, to that on 
E B:: 2: i, becauſe they are ſimilar Segments. 

5. Therefore 3 of one (DB F) = the whole 
ether EB; which being taken from the Triangle, 
and added to the Lune, the whole muſt be equal. 

And therefore the Triangle B E F is equal to 
the part of the Lune. Q. E. D. 

The Ground of all which is this, That the Angle 
B CE being at the Center of one Circle, and at the 
Circumference of the other; the Line E D C muſt 
divide the Quadranral Ark AGB in the ſame Pro- 
portion as it doth the Sami-circular one BE A: 
Whence follows the Equality of the Segments B E 
and B D F, on which all depends. a 

6. And ſince the BC A = to the whole Lune 
Tis cafie to take thence a 
Part (as the Triangle BO C) equal to the Aſſigned 
Portion of the Lune. For having let fall a Perpen- 
dicular from E, to find the Point O, draw OC, I 
ſay, the Triangle BOC S to ABE E and con- 


logous Sides, i. e in a Duplicate Ratio of B A to 
B E. That is, as B A is to B O; by 8 e. 6 Eucl 
The Triangle AC B, alſo having the ſame Heigh 
with O B C will be:to it as the Baſe B A ro the Baſe 
AO, by ne. 6 Eucl, Wherefore the Triangles A 
E Fand BOC having the ſame Proportion ro one 
and the ſame thing, are equal, by 9 e. 5 Eucl. Q. 
E. D. 

Wherefore to divide the Lune according to any 
given Ratio, you need only divide the Diameter 4 
B, according to that Ratio in the Point O: And from 
thence erecting a Perpeudicular to find the Point E, 
draw EC, which ſhall cut off the Portion of the 
Lune deſired. 

That Excellent Mathematician and Algebriſt, 
Mr. Abr. de Moi vre, hath in Philoſ. Tranſat. N. 265. 
given an Account of the Dimenſion of the Solids 
generated by the Converſion of Hyppocrates his Lune, 
and of its Parts about ſeveral Axes, with the Surfa- 
ces alſo generated by ſuch Converſion. 
LUNETTES, in Fortification, are Evolotes, 
Counter gardes, or Mounts of Earth caſt up before 
the Curtain, about five Fathom in Breadth, where- 
of the Paraper takes up three. They are uſually 
made in Ditches full of Water, and ſerve to the ſame 
purpoſe as Falſe Braies, Theſe Lunettes are com- 
pos'd of rwo Faces, which froma Re-entring Angle ; 
and their Plarform being only Twelve Foor Wide, 
is a little raiſed above the Level of the Water, and 
hath a Parapet three Fathom thick. 

LUNULEZ, the ſame with Lunes; which ſee. 
LUPIA, is a Tumor, or Protuberance, abour 
as big as a ſmall ſort of Bean; ſome take it for a 
Melzceris, others for a Ganglio. Blanchard. 

LUPUS, a Southern . conſiſting of 
two Stars. 

LUPUS, a ſort of Canker in the T highs and 
Legs. Blanchard. 

LUST. It a Ship heel either ro Starboard ot Port, 
the Seamen ſay that ſhe hath a Luſt that way; and 
they ſay fo, tho” it be occationed only by the Shoot- 
ing of her Ballaſt, or by the anequal ſowing of things 
in her Hold, Tho' tis more properly ſaid of a Ship, 
when ſhe is inclined to hce/ any way, upon the Ac- 
count of her Mold or Make. 

LUTATION, is a cementing of Chymical Veſ- 
ſels cloſe together. 

LUTE (in Chymiſtry ) is that wherewith the 
Chymiſts join together the Necks of the Retorts and 
Receivers, or wherewith they coat over the Bodies 
of Glals Rerotrs, to ſave them from being melted in 
very violent Fires. 

The following Compoſition Lemery commends as 
good Lute. Take of Sand, Droſs of Iron and Por- 
ters Earth in Powder, of each five Pounds; Horſe- 
dung cut ſmall, a Pound; powdered Glaſs and Sea- 
ſalt, of each tour Ounces. Temper all theſe well 
with Water, and then with the Paſt coat the Retorts 
as far as to half the Neck; or uſe ir to lute roge- 
ther (as they call it) the Necks of rhe Retorts and 
Receivers, When tis dry, *rwill be exceeding hard ; 
and therefore when you would leparate the Veſſels, 

you muſt wet it firſt well with exceeding wer 
Cloths. 

The Lute which Lemzry uſed himſelf , was only 
rwo parts of Sand, and one of Clay, rempered ro- 
gether in Water: Which will do very well to join 
the Noſes of Retorts, and their Receivers in the 
Diſtillation of Volatile Spirits, Se. When you diſtil 


by che Alembick, or Veſica , or Copper Body, with 


8 to the Segment of the Lune E B D. 


or the Triangle BC A and BE F are ſimilar, | 


2S being each the Half of a Square. Therefore the 
Former is to the Larter as rhe Squares of their Homo- 


its Head and Serpentine, a wet Bladder will ſerve 
very well to /ute the Junctures of the Veſlels Bur 
when corroding Spirits are to be diſtilled twill be 
better ro ute the following Lure, Take fine Flower 
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_LUX LYN 
Slack'd-lime, of each an Ounce; Potters Earth, or from ſome troubleſome Marter that — 
Powder of Pots, half an Ounce. Make a moiſt Paſte | &ſophagws. Blanchard. the 


of thele with Whires of Eggs, well beaten before 
with a little Water, and this will ſtop exceeding 
cloſe, N. B This may be very well uſed ro ſtop 
the Cracks that will often happen in Glats Veſſels ; 
and there muſt be three Lays of the Paſte bound on 
with Paper. | | | 

Mr. Boyle recommends on Experience for this laſt 
Purpoſe, the following Compoſition, viz, Good 
Quick-lime and Scrapings of Cheeſe pounded in a 
Mortar, with as much Water as will juſt bring the 
Mixture to a Soft Paſte ; then ſpread it on a piece o 
Cloth, and apply it, as Occaſion requires, 

LUXATION, 

Diſlocation, diſplacing, or putting any Bone or Joint 
out of its Place, 25 | 

LUXATOR Externus, a Muſcle fo called: See 
Externus Auris. 

LYCANTHROPIA , Rabies Hydrophobica , a 
Madneſs proceeding from the Bire of a mad Wolf, 
wherein Men imitate the howling of Wolves. Blan- 
chard, 

LYGMOS, the Hickers, is a convulſive Motion 
of the Nerves, which fpread up and down the Gul- 
ler, returning after ſhort Intermiſſions : It proceeds 


LYNPIA, is a clear limpid Humour . 
of the Nervous Juice and 5 Blood, which ben 
continually ſeparated by the Glandules, is at laf 
diſcharged into the Blood again by Veſſels pecui; 
to it. The Lympha comes nor immediately = 
the Blood, or Nervous Juice, as ſome think, ay 
is the Superfluity of each; which was more tha 
| enough for che Nouriſhment of a Part, like th 

Marrow in Bones. It is taken ſometimes for : 
Water which flows from the Pricking of Nerves 
and other Wounds; and which does nor really gy, 
from the Nerves themſelves, but from the Lym ha. 


a Term in Chyrurgery , is theſ tick Veſſels which are cut and wounded, Blane 


LYMPHATICK Veſſels : See Venæ —— 

LYMPHEDUCTS, the ſame with Lymph 
Veſſels. 

LYNX, the ſame with Lygmas, 

LYPYRIA, is the Term ſome Writers give to , 
kind of Fever attended with an Eryfipelas, or Cho. 
lerick Inflamation of the Stomach and Guts; ang 
tho the inward Parts of the Body feel very 
yet the outward ones are very cold. Blanchard. 

LYRA , the Harp, a Conſtellation in the Not- 
thern Hemiſphere, conſiſting of 13 Stars. 
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E, or Engine, in Mechanicks, is 
N 9s 7 mc hath Force ſufficient either to 
raiſe or ſtop the Motion of a Body. Theſe Ma- 
chines are either Simple or Compound. 

Simple Machines are commonly reckoned to be 
Six in Number, viz. the Balance, Leaver, Pulley, 
II peel, Wedge, and Screw. Io theſe might be 
added the Inclined Plane, ſince tis certain that the 
heavieſt Bodies may be lifted up by the means 
thereof, which otherwiſe could ſcarce be moved. 

Compound Machines, or Engines, are innume- 
rable, in regard that they may be made our of the 
Simple, almoſt after an infinite manner. 

MACHINA Boyliana, Mr. Boyles Air- Pump; 
which ſee. So called from that Noble Gentleman, 
being the firſt Inventor of that Engine. f 

MAC ROCOSM, is the whole Univerſe, in 

contradiſtinction to Microcoſm ; which ſome will 
have to expreſs the Leſſer World, or the Body 
of Man. 
MACULA Epatica, is a Spot, of a brown 
or of a fad yellow Colour, about an Hands 
Breadth broad, chiefly ſeizing upon the Groins, 
the Brealt, and Back, nay ſometimes it covers the 
whole Body; is attended with a certain ſlight 
Aſperity of the Skin, which lets fall Scales, or a 
ſort of Dendriff from it, which yer do nor {tick 
altogether, bur are diſſeminated here and rhere, 
and ſometimes diſappear, ſometimes break our a- 
gain. Blanchard. 

MACULZ Solares. See Spots in the Sun. 

MACULA Velatica, is a red or purple Spot here 
and there in the Skin; which, if ir touch any O- 
rifice in the Body, as the Mouth, Noſtrils, Eyes, 
Ears, c. and pierce ſo far, it becomes mortal: It 
is often fatal to Children. B anchard. 

MADRIER, in Forrification, is a thick Plank 
arm'd with Plates of Iron, and having a Con- 
cavity ſufficient to receive the Mouth of the Perard 
when charged, with which it is applied againſt 
a Gare, or any thing elſe that you deſign to break 
down. This Term is alſo appropriated to cer- 
rain flat Beams, which are fix'd at the bottom ot 
a Moat, ro ſupport a Wall. There arc alto Ma- 
driers lined with Tin, which are cover d with 
Earth, ro ſerve as a Defence againſt Artificial 
Fires- 

MAGDALEONES, arc Pieces of Plaiſter made 
up in Form of a Cylinder, or long Roll. 

MAGICK Square, is when Numbers in Arith- 
metick Proportion are diſpoſed into ſuch parallel 
and equal Ranks, as that the Sums of each Row, 
as well diagonally, as laterally, ſhall be all equal. 

3 Thus theſe Nine Numbers, 

5 | 10] * 2: 3 4+ J. 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10, 

| s | g | being diſpoſed into this Square 

6 — — Form, they de every way, di- 

o|2 | kreckly and diagonally, make 
—— FEightcen. 

MAGICK-Lantern, a little Optick Machine; 
by the means of which are repreſented on a 
Wall, in che Dark, many Phantoms and terrible 
Apparitions, Which are taken ſor the Effect of 
Magick by thoſe that are ignorant of the Secret. 
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This Machine is compoſed of a Concave Specy- 
lum, reflecting the Light of a Candle, which 
paſſeth through the little Hole of a Tube, at whoſe 
End there is faſten'd another Glaſs : Between 
theſe two are ſucceſſively placed many ſmall Glaſ- 
ſes, painred with different Figures, of which the 
moſt formidable are always choſen, and ſuch as 
are moſt capable of rerrifying the Spectators ; ſo 
that all theſe Figures may be repreſented at large 
on the oppoſite Wall. 

A Convex Glaſs will do the thing as well as a 
Concave one. See the Theory of it fully ex- 


va. Prop. 56. p. 183. They are ſold by all Per- 
ſpective- makers, and particularly by Mr. John 
Marſhal, at the Archimedes on Ludgate-hill, Lon- 
don ; and Mr. Tarwell in the ſame Street. 
MAGISIERY. A Word uſed by the Chy- 
miſts ſometimes for very fine Pomders, made by 
Solution and Precipitation of the Matter; as Ma- 
giſte of Biſmuth, Lead, &c. And ſometimes 
tis made ro fignific Reſins and Reſinous Extratts.. 
Thus the Reſins of Jalap, Scammony, Sc. are 
called Magiſtertes. 

Mr. Boyle takes the true Notion of a Magi- 
fiery ro be a Preparation of Body, (not an Analy- 
ſis of ir, for the Principles are not ſeparated) 
whereby the whole, or very near the whole of it, 
by ſome Additament, is turned into a Body of a 
different kind; as when Iron or Copper is tur- 
ned into Chryſtals of Mars or Venus, &c. 

The Canting Alchymiſts talk alſo of the Ma- 
giſtery of the Philoſophers Stone, which will be 
worth enquiring into, when they will rell us 
what the Stone it ſelf is. For an Inſtance how 
they are made, I will mention two or three. 


the Biſmuth in Spirir of Nitre, and pouring upon 
it Salt-water, which will precipitate the Magiſte- 
ry to the bottom in a White Powder. 

. Magiſtery of Lead, is made by diſſolving Sac- 
charum Saturni in diftilled Vinegar ; and then 


liquium. | 

Magiſtery or Refine of Scammony, Jalap, Ti- 
bith, &c. is made by a Diſſolution of the Matter 
in Spirit of Wine; and then precipitating it by 
common Water, or Water impregnated with a 
little Alum. And after theſe Manners are moſt 
other Magi/teries made. 


MAGISTERY of Tartar, Sce Tartar Vitric-. 
late. 


MAGMA, ſigniſies the Dregs that are left after 
the ſtraining of Juices. 

MAGNA Aﬀſſiſa eligenda, is a Writ directed 
to the Sheriff, ro ſummon four Lawful Knights 
before the Juſtices of A4fſize, there upon their 
Oath to chuſe twelve Knights of the Vicinage, 
Sc. to pals upon the Great Ae between A. 
Plaintiff, and B. Defendant, Gc. 

MAGNA Charta, was granted the ninth Year 
of Henry the Third, and confirmed by Edward 
the Firſt, The Reaſon why it is rermed Magna 


Charta, was either for that it contain'd rhe Sum 


SA of 


plained in M. Molyneux his Excellent Dioper, Ne- 


Magiſtery of Biſmuth, is made by diſſolving 


precipitating it with Oil of Tartar, made per de- 
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of all the Liberties of England, or elſe becauſe 
there was another Charter, called Charta de Fo- 
reſta, eſtabliſh'd with it, which was the leſs of 
the two; or becauſe it contained more than ma- 
ny other Charters, or more than that of King 
Henry the Firſt, or of the great and remarkable 
Solemniwy in the denouncing Excommunication, 
and direful Anathema's againft the Infringers of 
it, , Holinſhed tells us, Thar King Fohn, to ap- 
peaſe his Barons, yielded to Laws or Articles of 
Government, much like to this Great Charter; 
but we have now no ancienter Law written than 
this, which was thought to be ſo beneficial to the 
Subject, and a Law of ſo great Equity, in com- 

ariſon of thoſe which were formerly in uſe, that 
King Henry for the granting of it, had the fifteenth 
Penny of all the Moveable Goods, of both Tempora- 
lity and Spirituality, 

MAGNESIA Opalina, is a kind of Crocus Me- 
tallorum, or Liver of Antimony, but of a Redder 
or more Opaline Colour than the common one. 
"Tis made after the common manner with equal 
Parts of Antimony, Salt-peter, and Sea Salt decre- 

itated. Tis leſs Emerick than the common one, 
cauſe the Sea Salt fixes ſome of the Active Sul- 
phurs of the Antimony and locks them up. 

MAGNET or Loadſtone, is a Foſſile approach- 
ing to the Nature of Iron Oar, and endowed 
with the Property of Attracting Iron, and of both 
pointing it ſelf, and alſo enabling a Needle 
toucht upon it, and then poiſed, ro point towards 
the Poles of the World. 

MAGNET. Sturmius in his Epiſiola Invitato- 

ria Dat. Altorf. 1682. Obſerves that the Attra- 
ctive Quality of the Magnet hath been taken no- 
tice of/bheyond all Hiſtory. But that it was our 
Countryman Reger Bacon, who firſt diſcovered 
the Verticity of it, or its Property of pointing to- 
wards the Pole, and this about 400 Tears ſince. 
The Italians firſt diſcovered that it would com- 
municate this Vertue to Steel or Iron. The va- 
rious Declination of the Needle, under different 
Meridians, was firſt diſcovered by Sebaſtian Ca- 
bott; and irs Tnclination ro the nearer Pole by 
our Countryman Robert Norman, The Variation 
of the Declination, 1o that tis not always the ſame 
in one and the ſame place, he obſerves, was taken 
notice of but a few Years before, by Hevelius, 
Auzout, Petit, Volckamer and others. 


The Properties, or Phænomena of this Wonderful 
Stone, as they have been diſcovered by Gilbert, 
Kircher, Cabeus, D. Cartez and others, are 


theſe. | 


1. Thar in every Magnet there are two Poles, 
one pointing North the orher South; and if a 
Stone be cut or broken into never ſo many pie- 
ces, there are theſe rwo Poles in each piece. 

2. That theſe Poles in divers parts of the 
Globe, are diverſly inclined towards the Earths 
Centre. | 

3. Thar theſe Poles, though conrrary to one ano- 
ther, do help mutually toward the Magnet's At- 
traction and Suſpenſion of Iron, 

4. If rwo Magnets are Spherical, one will 
turn or conform it ſelf to the other, ſo as either of 
them would do to the Earth; and that after 


5. If a Magnet be cut through th 
Parts or Segments of the — which beate 
were joined, will now avoid and fly each oth, K 

6. If the Magnet be cut by a Section - 


f e 
dicular to its Axis, the rwo Points which baren. 
were conjoined, will become contrary Poles, = 15 


one, the other in the other Segment. 

7. Iron receives virtue from the Mignet b 
application to it, or barely from an appro 
near it, though it · doth not touch ir ; and the — 
receives this Virtue variouſſy, according to the 
parts of the Stone tis made to rouch, or a 
approach to. 85 

8. If an Oblong piece of Iron be any how 
plied to the Stone, it receives Virtue from it on! <a 
to its length. FM 

9. The Magnet loſes none of its own Virtue b 
communicating any to the Iron, and this Virtus 
ir can communicate to Iron very ſpeedily ; though 
the longer the Iron rouches or joins the Stone k 
longer will its communicated Virtue hold. _ 
a better Magnet will communicate more of jr and 
ſooner, than one nor ſo good. 

10, Thar Steel receives Virtue from the Be. 
net better than Iron. 85 

11, A Needle toucht by a Magnet, will turn 
its Ends the ſame way towards the Poles of the 
World, as the Magnet will do it. IE, 

12. That neither Loadſtone nor Needles 
toucht by ir, do conform their Poles exactly to 
thoſe of the World, but have uſually ſome Va. 
riation from them: And this Variation is diffe- 
rent in divers places, and at divers Times, in the 
ſame Place. 

13. That a Loadſtone will rake up much more 
Iron when armed or capd, than it can alone: 
And that though an Iron Ring or Key be ſulpen- 
ded by the Loadſtone, yet the Magnetical Parti- 
cles do nor hinder that Ring or Key from turning 
round any way either to the right or left, 

14. That the force of a Loadſtone may be ya- 
riouſſy encreaſed or leſſened, by the various ap- 
plication of Iron or another Loadſtone to it. 

15. That a ſtrong Magnet, at the leaſt di- 
ſtance from a leſſer or a weaker, cannot draw to 
it a piece of Iron adhering actually to ſuch leſſer 
or weaker Stone; but if it come to touch it, it 
can draw it from the other: But a weaker Mag- 
net, or even a little piece of Iron, can draw away 
or ſeparate a piece of Iron contiguous to a greater 
or ſtronger Loadſtone. 

16. That in our North parts of the World, the 
South Pole of a Loadſtone will raiſe up more Iron 
than the North Pole. 

17. That a Plate of Iron only, but no other Bo- 
dy interpoſed, can impede the Operation of the 
Loadſtone, either as to its Attractive or Directive 
Quality. Mr. Boy! found it true in Glaſſes ſealed 
Hermetically; and Glaſs is a Body as impervious 
as moſt are, to any Effluvia. | 
18. That the Power or Virtue of a Loadſtone 
may be impaired by lying long in a wrong po- 
ſtare, as alſo by Ruſt, Wer, Sc. and may be quite 
deſtroyed by Fire. 


— 


Experiments of the Nature and Properties of 
the Magner. 


1. Mr. Boyle found that by heating a Magnet red 


they have ſo conformed or turned themſelves, they 
endeavour to approach ro join each other ; bur if 
placed in a contrary Poſition, they avoid each other, 


hor, it could 
Quality, 


be ſpeedily deprived of its Attratt ive 
2. If 


| 
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bot a Loadſtone be hearedvred hot, and then 
1 A with its South Pole to the North, 
:- 2 Horizontal Poſition, or with irs South Pole 
dnwynwards ina Perpendicular one it will change its 
Polarity, the South Pole becoming the Northern 
one, and vice verſa, Goal 

3. By Applying the Poles of a very ima 
Fragment of a Loadſtone to the oppoſite vigorous 
uncs of a good larger Magnet, Mr. Boyle found 
he could ſpeedily change the Poles of the Frag- 
ment; but he could not effect it in a Fragment 
that was conſiderably bigger, tho he tried many 

rs. | 

1 He obſerved, that well Tempered and 
Hardned Iron Tools, when heated by Attrition, 
Turning, Filing, &c. they would, while warm, 
Attract chin Filings or Chips of Iron and Steel, 
but not when cold, Yer I remember once to 
have ſeen my ſelf, and tried, that a piece of a 
File which was in the Hands of Mr. Tarwell the 
gpectacle-maker, did retain ſuch an Attractive 
Quality, chat ir would take up and keep ſuſpen- 
ded the Key of a Cabinet or Eſcritoire, and 
needed no Attrition to excite this Magnetical 
Yirrue. 5 

5. The Iron Bars of Windows which have 
long ſtood in an erect Poſition, do grow perma- 
nently Magnetical, the lower Ends of ſuch Bars 
being the North Poles, and the upper the Seu- 
thern: For according to the Laws of Magnetiſm, 
we find the lower ends of ſuch Bars will drive a- 
way the North end of a poiſed Needle, and will 
attract the Southern; which ſhews, that by the 
continual paſſage of the Subtile Magnetical Par- 
ticles thro them, they are turned into a kind of 
Magnet themſelves. 

6. If a Bar of Iron that hath not long ſtood in 
an erected Poſture, be only held Perpendicular- 
ly, its lower end will be the North Pole, and At- 
tract the South Point of a Touch d Needle: But 
then this Virtue is tranſient, and will ſhift as you 
Invert the Bar, for the other end when held low- 
ermoſt, will preſently become the North Pole; 
wherefore, in order to render the Quality of Ver- 
ticiry permanent in an Iron Bar, it muſt remain 
a long time in a proper Poſition. But the Fire 
will produce this Effect in a very ſhort time; for 
as it will immediately deprive a Loadſtone of its 
Attractive Power, or change its Poles, (as in Ex- 
per. I. 2.) ſo it will as ſoon give a Verticity to a 
Bar of Iron, if being heated red hor, ir be cooled 
in an erect Poſition, or directly North and South. 
Nay, it hath been obſerved often, that even 
Tongs and Fire-forks, by being often heared, and 
then ſer to cool in a Poſition near to erect, have 
gained this Magnerical Property. 

The Reaſon of which very different Effects of 
the Fire on a Magnet, and on Iron, Mr. Boyle, 
with' his uſual Modeſty, ſuggeſts ro be this : 
That rhe peculiar Texture or Conſtitution by 
which a Magnet differs from common Iron Ore, 
being accurate and fine, is ſpoiled by the rude and 
violent Attacks of the Fire: Bur this mighty Agent 
by working upon Iron, ſoftens and opens the 
Pores of the Metal (which is harder than Iron 
Ore ;) ſo that it becomes capable of being Perva- 
ded by the Magnerical Particles, and by that means 
gains a Vertical Quality, 

7. Mr. Boyle found that by heating a piece of 
Engliſh Oher red hot,and placing ir coy in a pro- 


per Poſture, it plainly gained a Magnetick Power. 


— 


8. The ſame Noble Gentleman found, that an 
Excellent Loadſtone of his own, having lain al- 
moſt a Vear in an Inconvenient Poſture, had its 
Virtue ſo impaired, that he at firſt thought ſome 
Body had got at it and ſpoiled it by Fire. 

9. If a Needle be well touched on a good 
Loadſtone, tis known it will, when duly poiſed, 
point North and South; but if it have one con- 
trary Touch of the ſame Stone, it will immediate- 
ly be deprived of that Faculty; and by another 
ſuch Touch ir will have its Poles quite changed; 
ſo that the End which before pointed North, thall 
now point Southward. | 

10. Dr. Power and Mr, Boyle both tried, that af- 
ter a red hot Iron had gain'd a Verticity by being 
well heated and cooled North and South, and then 
alſo hammered at the Ends, this Virtue would 
immediately be deſtroyed by 2 or 3 blows of a 
—__y Hammer ſmartly given about the middle 
of it. | : 

11. Mr. Boyle found by drawing the back of 
a Knife, or long piece of Steel Wire, Sc. over the 
Pole of a Loadſtone leiſurely, once or divers times, 
beginning the Motion from the Equaror or middle 
of rhe Stone, towards the Pole, the Knife or Wire 
will accordingly Attract one end of a poiſed Mag- 
netical Needle; but if you take another Knife or 
Wire, and thruſt ir leiſurely over the Pole, from 
the Pole towards the Equater or middle of the E- 
_ this Knife ſhall expel or drive away the 

ame end of the Needle, which the former Knife 
would attract: Which Experiment makes ir very 
probable, that the Operation of the Magnet de- 
pends on the Flux of ſome fine Particles which go 
out at one Pole, then round about, and in again 
at the other. | 
12. Becauſe it is one of the Univerſal Laws of 
Nature, That Action and Reaction are always equal: 
Therefore, tis plain the Iron muſt Attract the 37 
net, as much as that doth the Iron: And fo you 
may eaſily experiment it to be in Fact, if you 
place a Magnet or piece of Iron on a piece of Cork, 
ſo as that ir _ ſwim freely in the Water; for 
then you will ſee, that which ſocver you hold in 
your Hand, will draw the other towards it. 


From all which Experiments, tis plain (as 


Mr. Boyle concludes) That Magnetiſm doth much 


depend upon Mechanical Principles, As alſo, Thar 
there is ſuch a Thing as the Magnetiſm of the 
Earth; or that there are Magnetical Particles, 
which continually are paſſing from Pole to Pole; 
bur Sir J. Newton demonſtrates, that Gravity is a ve- 
ry different thing from Magnetiſm ; ſince the formes 
is always as the Quantity of Matter Artracted, bur 
Magnetiſm by no means ſo. 

Mr. Foblot Profeſſor of the Mathematicks in the 
French Academy of Painting, &c. hath found our 
(as it is ſaid) a Method of making Artificial 
Magnets. | 

MAGNETISM, or Magnetical Attraction, or; 
as ſome are pleaſed to call ir, Coition; is effected 
(ay they) by the Effluvia of each Body, which 
drive away the Air between the Iron and the Stone; 
ſo that an Union of the Stone and the Iron is oc- 
caſion d by the joint Protruſion or Pulſion of the 
Air behind each, ; | 

Bur this Opinion is plainly refured by Mr. Boyle's 
Experiment of a Loadſtone's being equally Vi- 
gorous and Attractive in the exhauſted Receiver, 


| as in the open Air. , 
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MAGNETICAL Amplitude, is an Arch of 
the Horizon, contain'd between the Sun at his 
Riſing or Setting, and the Eaſt and Weſt Point 
of the Compals : Or it is the different Riſing or 
Setting of the Sun from the Eaſt or Weſt Points 
of the Compals ; and is found by obſerving the 
Sun at his Riſing or Setting, by an Amplitude 
Compaſs. 

MAGNETICAL Azimuth , in an Arch of the 
Horizon, contained berween the Sun's Azimuth 
Circle and the Magnetical Meridian: Or it is 
the Apparent Diſtance of the Sun from the North 
or South Point of the Compaſs; and may be 
found by obſerving the Sun with an Azimuth Com- 
paſs, when he is about 10 or 15 Degrees high, 
either in the Forenoon or Afternoon. 

MAGNETICAL Meridian; See Meridian, 

MAGNIFIE, is a Word uſed chiefly in refe. 
rence to Microſcopes ; which are uſually ſaid to 
magnifie Objects, or ro make them appear bigger 
than they really are. 

Bur in reality Micreſcopes do not, nor can at 
all magniſie any Object, but only ſhew more 
of it to the Eye than before was taken notice of ; 
as will be apparent from the following Conſide- 
rations. 

For, Firſt, tis clear that the Images of all 
Objects which are repreſented or pictured on 
the Retina in the bottom of our Eyes, (and by 
which way all Viſion is made) thoſe Images, I 
ſay, muſt of neceſſity be very ſmall, in Propor- 
tion to the Objects themſelves ; as is demonſtra- 
ble to any one's Reaſon, that will conſider the 
Smallneſs of the Fundus Oculi; and to his Sen- 
ſes, that will but take the Pains to try the Car- 
teſian Experiment, of putting a Bullock s Eye 
in the Hole of a darkned Room. ( Vid. Cart. 
Diopt. c. 5.) Now there being no Reaſon to 
ſuppoſe, that the bare Communication of that 
Picture to the Brain by the Optick Nerve, or 
Animal Spirits, can magnifie it again, ſo as to 
equal it with the Objects themſelves ; ir muſt 
and doth follow, that we always have Things 
repreſented to us leſs than they are, in the com- 
mon way of Viſion. 

2. At any conſiderable Diſtance we ſee bur 
very little of the Object we behold, in compa- 
riſon of what evades our Sight; and the nearer 
we come to it, the more ſtill we diſcover of it; 
and whenever we look in groſs upon an Object, 
our Eye cannot take notice of many minute Dif- 
ferences, which, when we come to obſerve them 
ſingly, do yet very plainly appear; and after the 
neareſt View we can make with our bare Eye, 
very many Parts will yet remain undiſcoverable 
to us: So that all that the Micręſcope doth, is 
(by taking off the circular Radiation of Light) 
to direct our Eye to contemplate theſe minute 
Parts diſtinctly, ſingly, or by themſelves, which 
before we could either, but confuſedly, or not at 
all, diſcern; and which now appearing (our Eye 
thus armed with a Glaſs) very plain to us, make 
us attribute a new Magnitude to the Body we 
look on, becauſe we cannot imagine it can have 
thoſe Parts, (which we now ſo diſtinctly ſee, and 
which before we could not ſee) unleſs its viſible 
Parts lie father aſunder from each other than they 
did before, to make room for theſe new ro come 
between them. 

3. But tis yet farther plain. that tis impoſſible 
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bigger to us than 15 really is in it ſelf: For , 
this, mult be to give it new Parts, and to re wd 
the viſible Parts it hath already to a . 
Diſtance from each other; both which 
ly MIO. 

4. If you make a very ſmall Hole ; ; 
of Tin or Braſs, and bool through it i, 1 — 
ject, it will make it appear much bigger — 
before, and ſo much bigger as the Hole is leſſ * 
which plainly proves, that the Reaſon 0 *. 
Objects appearing bigger through a Micriſe 
as before, only bringing the Object nearer to * 
Eye, and letting ſome Parts of it be ſeen wh; 1 
before were nor diſcoverable by the bare Eye " 

MAIM, or Maybim, in Common Law, fert. 
fies a Corporeal Hurt, by which a Man loleck 
the Ule of. any Member that is or might be of a 
ny Defence to him in Battel. Bur the Cutting off 
an Ear, or Nole, the breaking of the hinder « 
or ſuch like, is no Mzim ; and rather a Defonmi. 
ty of the Body, than diminiſhing of Strens1, . 
Yer curring-off a Nole, or cutting or diſabling a. 
ny Limb or Member, is Felony, without Benes: 
of the Clergy. 

Maim is commonly tryed by the Jultices in- 
ſpecting the Party; and if they doubt whether jr 
be a Maim, or not, they uſe to take the Opinion 
of ſome able Surgeon. 

MAIN-Maft of a Ship, is a long, large and 
round piece of Timber, ſtanding upright in her 
Middle or Waſt, on which is born her MA 
and Main-ſail, It's Length is uſually 2+ of the 
Length of the Mid-ſhip Beam. 

MAIN. TOP-Maſt, is one half of the Length 
of the Main-maſt; and the Top-gallant-maſt half 
the Length of the eee | 

MAINOUR, Manour, or Meinour, in a le- 
gal Senſe, ſignifies a Thing that a Thief takech 
away, or ſtealeth: As to be taken with the 
Mainour, is to be taken with the Thing ſtollen a- 
bout him. 

MAINPERNABLE, is he that may be let to 
Bail. See the Statute of Meſtm. 1. cap. 15. made 
Anno 3 E. 1, what Perſons be mainpernable, and 
what not, 

MAINPERNORS, are thoſe Perſons to whom a 
Perſon is delivered out of Cuſtody or Prion, and 
they become Security for him, cither for Ap- 
pearance, or Satisfaction. They are called Ma- 
nucaptores, becauſe they do as it were manu ca- 
pere & ducere captivum è cuſtedia vel priſons : And 
the Priſoner is ſaid to be delivered to Bail, from 
the Words of the Bail. piece, viz. A. B. Cc. trad. 
tur in Ballium J. D. & R. R. c. : 

MAINDPRISE, in our Law, ſignifies the taking 
or receiving a Man into Friendly Cuſtody, that 0- 
therwiſe is or might be committed to Priſon, up- 
on Security given for his Forth- coming at a Day 
aſſigned: And they that thus undertake for any, 
are called Mainpernors, (which ſee) becauſe they 
receive him into their Hands ; whence allo comes 
the Word Mainpernable, denoting him that ma) 
be thus bail'd : For in many Caſes a Man is not 
mainpernable ; whereof ſee Bro. tit. mainpriſe e, 
totum ; and F. N. B. fol. 249. When Mainpriſes 
may be granted, and when not, ſce Cromp. Juſtie. 
of Peace, fol. 136 and 141. And the Miro of 
Fuſtices ſays, That Pledges be thoſe that bail or te- 
deem any thing bur the Body of the Man; but 
Mainpernors are thoſe that free the Body 4 
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any Glaſs can magniſie an Object, or make it [Many and therefore that P/edges belong proper' 
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ment of Foot, that is allowed to be on Horſe-back 


Moiſture, by diſſolving ſome of them, and diſſipa- 
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ro real and mix'd Actions, and Mainpernors to per- 
one TAIN OR, is he chat ſupports or ſeconds 
a Cauſe depending in Suit between others. either 
by disburling Money, or making Friends for either 
Party, towards his Help. ; 

MAINTENANCE, is a Law Term, ſignify- 
ing the Act of a Maintainer, when he ſeconds a 
Cauſe depending between others: And when it is 
accounted Maintenance, and when not, {ee Broke 
tit. Maintenance. The Writ that lies againſt a 
Man for this Offence, is alſo called Maintenance. 

MAJOR-General, is an Officer in an Army, 
that receives the General's Orders, and delivers 
them our to the Majors of the Brigades, with 
whom he concerts what Troops are to mount the 
Gaurd, what to go out upon Parties, what to form 
Detachments, or to be ſent on Convoys, Oc. Tis 
his Buſineſs alſo to view the Ground to encamp 
on, and he is next Subordinate to the General and 
Lieutenant-General. 

MAJOR of a Brigade, either of Horſe or Foot, 
is he that receives Orders, and the Word, from the 
Major-General, and gives them to the particular 
Majors of each Regiment. And the 

MAJOR of 4 Regiment, is an Officer whoſe 
Buſinels it is to convey all Orders to the Regi- 
ment; to draw it up, and to exerciſe it; to ſee it 
march in good order, to look to its Quarters, and 
to rally it, if it happen to be broken in an En- 
gagement, Sc. He is the only Officer in a Regi- 


in Time of Service; but he is mounted, that he 
may ſpeedily get from Place to Place, as Occaſi- 
on ſerves. There is alſo in a Garriſon an Of- 
ficer next to the Deputy-Governour, which is cal- 
led the Town 

MAJOR, He ought ro underſtand Fortificati- 
on, and hath Charge of the Guards, Rounds, Pa- 
troilles, and Sentinels. 

MATJ]US-Fus , is a writ or Proceeding in ſome 
Cuſtomary Manours, in order to a Tryal of Right 
of Land. | 

MAKE. A Word frequently uſed by Lawyers, 
ſignifying ro Perform or Execute : As, to make 
his Law, is to perform that Law which he hath 
formerly bound himſelf to; that is, to clear him- 
ſelf of an Action commenced againſt him by his 
Oath, and the Oaths of his Neighbours. To 
make Services or Cuſtoms, is nothing elſe bur to 
perform them ; and ro make Oath, is to rake Oath. 

MALACIA, is a depraved Appetite, which 
covets thoſe Things which are not fit to be eaten; 
allo a Tenderneſs of Body. Blanchard. 

MALACTICA, or Emollientia, are Things 
which ſoften the Parts by a moderate Heat and 


ting others. Blanchard. 
| MALAGMA, the ſame with Cataplaſm ; alſo 
cis uſed in the ſame Senſe as Malactica. 

MALIGNUS Morbus, a Malignant Diſeaſe, is 
thar which rages more vehemently and continues 
longer than irs Nature uſually permits it to do; as 
a Peſtilential Fever, Sc. 

MALLEABLE, that which wil! bear being 
hammered, and ſpread, being beaten, This Qua- 
liry belongs in the higheſt Degree to Gold, which 
is the molt ductile or malleable of, any Metal whar- 
ever. Mr. Boyle reckons the Qualifications requi- 
lite to Malleableneſs, ro be, Having the Corpu- 
(cles, or Parricles of fuch au adapred Size, Shape, 


| and Figure, whether hooked, branched, &c, that 

they can take faſt hold of one another, and ſtick 
ſo cloſe, as to make the Body ſpread eaſily under 
the Hammer, and not break nor crack. 


the Ear. 

MALLEOLUS, or Malleus Pedis, is Two- 
fold: External, which is the lower Proceſs at the 
foot of the Bone of the Leg, called Fbula; or 
Internal, which is the lower Proceſs of the Bone 
of the Leg, called Tibia: Theſe make up or form 
the Ancle, | 

Malleolus is alſo uſed as a Term in Botany, for 
a Sprout that grows out of. a Branch which grew 
our its ſelf but the Year before. Columella. | 

MALTHACODE, is a Medicine ſoftened with 
Wax. Blanchard. | 

MALUM Mortuum, the Dead Diſeaſe, is a 
ſort of Scab ; ſo called, becauſe ir makes the Bo- 
dy appear black and mortified. It is in Colour 
Black, and inclining to Blue, and appears with a 
Cruſty ſort of Pimples, unſeemly, and filthy, but 
without ſending out Matter, or giving the Pati- 
ent Pain. It infects the Hips and Legs eſpecially. 
Blanchard. 

MAMILLAR Artery, or the Mammaria, is 2 
Branch of the Arteries which ſupplies the Breaſts, 
and iſſues out of the adjoining Trunk of the 
Aorta, as ſome ſay; but more properly it ought 
to be ſaid to come from the ſuperiour Part of the 
Subclavian Branch of the Aſcending Trunk of 
the Aorta. 

MAMMA, Mammilla, Uber, the Breaſts, 
Duggs, Sc. The Grammarians call the inner 
Part Ubera, and the outward Protuberances Mam. 
me, The Subſtance of the Breaſts is a white and 
ſoft Body, conſiſting internally of a Congeries of 
Conglomerared Glandules, by the means whereof 
the Milk is ſeparated from the Arterious Blood, 
and is conveyed out by very little Pipes, which 
paſs through the Nipples, 

MAMMARY Vegels, are the Arteries and 
Veins that run through the Muſcles and Glands of 
the Breaſts. 

MAMMIFORMES Proceſſus, are the two Apo- 
phyſes of the Bone of the back-parr of the Skull. 


— 


Writ called Diem clauſit extremum hath not been 
ſent out to the Eſcheator for the ſame Purpoſe to 
which it ſhould have been ſent forth. See Diem 
clauſit extremum, 

Mandamus, is alſo a Charge to the Sheriff, to 
rake into the King's Hands all the Lands and Te- 
nements of the King's Widow, that againſt her 
Oath formerly given, marryeth without the King's 
Conſenr. 

MANDATE, is a Commandment of the 
King, or his Juſtices, ro have any thing done for 
Diſparch of Juſtice ; whereof you ſhall ſce Di- 
verſity in the Table of the Regiſter Judicial verbo 
Mandatum. 

MANDATARY, in Law, is he to whom a 
Charge or Commandment is given: Alſo he that 
obtains a Benefice by Mandamus. 

MANDIBULA, or rather Maxila, the Jaw, is 
either Tpper or Lower. The Upper Mandible con- 
fiſts of Twelve Bones, on each fide Six. The 
Firſt is at the external Corner of the Eye, which 
joined with the Fore-proceſs of the Bone of the 


Temples, produces the Fr.gal Bone. The Second 
conſtitutes 


MALLEUS, is one of the Four little Bones in 
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MANDAMUS, is a Writ that lieth after the 
Year and Day; whereas in the mean time the 
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Manner any Painter hath acquired, not only in 


any Inftrument : When we would expreſs our Ap- 


MAN 


MAR 


conſtitutes the inner Corner of the Eye, has a large 
Paſſage in it, by which the ſuper-abundant Moi- 
ſture of the Eye deſcends to the Noſtrils. The 
Third is within the Circle of the Eye, interpoſed 
betwixt the other two. The Fourth, the greateſt 
of all, forms the greateſt Parr of the Cheeks and 
the Palate, and is elaborately contrived with 
proper Cavities for the Reception of the Teeth. 
The Fifth helps to make the Nole. The Sixth, 
with another Bone along with it, terminates the 
Extremity of the Palate. And all thoſe are joi- 
ned rather by a plain Line than by Sutures. The 
Lower Jaw, at riper Years, grows into one conti- 
nued Bone, extreme hard and thick, and conſe- 
quently very ſtrong: It has two Proceſſes, one A- 
cute, called Corone; the other in the Form of a 
little Head, called Cendylus. It has two Holes 
within, and as many without, which make way for 
the Nerves: The Under Teeth are implanted in 
it, and is jointed with the inner ſide of the Bone 
of the Temples, called Os petraſum. To theſe 
"Twelve Bones, Columbus and Laurentius are for 
adding a Thirteenth, which, they ſay, lies between 
the innermoſt Space and the Os ſpheroides, divi- 
ding the moſt inward Part of the Noſtrils into 
two Parts, like a 2 and therefore they 
call it Vomer. To theſe B. Veſalius would have 
the Ofſa ſpongioſa, which are in the innermoſt Ca- 
viry of the Noſe, to be added allo. 

MANGER in a Ship, is a Circular Place 
made with Planks faſtened on the Deck, right un- 
der the Hawſes, being about a Foot and half in 
Height: The Uſe of which is to catch and receive 
the Sea- water, beating in at the Hawes in a Streſs 
of Weather: | OE 

MANIA, a ſort of Madneſs, is a Deprivation 
of Imagination and Judgment, with great Rage 
and Anger, but without a Fever; although a Fe- 
ver may be joined with a Mania proceeding from 
ſome other Cauſe. 


MANICA Hypocratis, or Hypocrates his Sleeve, | ſtl 


is a Woolen Sack, or Bag, in Form of a Pyramidj; 
wherewith Aromatick Wines, Medicines, and ma- 
ny other Liquors are ſtreined. ITis ſo called by 
the Chymiſts. 

MANIPULUS, is a Dry Meaſure, uſual with 
Phyficians in their Preſcriptions: For it is a de- 
terminate Quantity, to wit, as much as can be 
held in one Hand, meant for the moſt part of 
Herbs. 

Faſciculus is a different Quantity from 

Manipulus, an Handful ; for it properly ſigniſies 
an Armful, - 5 | 

MANNER. A Word now much in uſe, which 
we have borrowed from the French Maniere. In 
Painting it fignifies the Uſage, Way, Mode, or 


the Management of his Hand or Pencil, but alfo 
as to his Obſervance of the Three Principal 
Parrs of Painting, Invention, Deſign, and Colour : 
And according as any one hath gorren a Habir or 
peculiar Way of Painting, we ſay he hath ſuch a 
Manner. If it be agrecable to the Rules of this 
Art, Natural, Strong, Eaſie, and Duly Proporti- 
oned, we ſay tis a Good manner; and if the Con- 
trary, a Bad manner. If he imitate any Famous 
Ancient Painter, as Mich. Angelo, Raphael, &c. we 
ſay He paints after their manner. So tis alſo in Scul- 
pture; and now adays in Singing, or Playing on 


| 


probation of any one's Way of Singing or Playing, 
we lay He hath a very Good manner, 


| 


p err day OS 2; 2 the Common Las 
ignifying Goods taken in the Hand Eq 
hended Thief of an appte- 

MANOR, was a Noble fort of Fe | 
oy ro Tenants for certain Services A =_ 

ormed, and partly reſerved to the Uſe of the 
mily, with Juriſdiction over his Tenants for their 
Farms: The whole Fee was termed a Lordſhio 
of old a Barony ; from whence the Court * 
is always an Appendant to the Manor, is called 
the Court. Baron. Now a Manor rather ſignifies 
the Juriſdiction and Royalty incorporeal, than the 
Land or Site: For a Man may have a Manor in 
groſs, chat is, the Right and intereſt ofa Cour. 
Baron, with the Perquiſites thereunto belonging ; 
and another, or others, have every Foot of the 
Land. Bur at this Day a Manor cannot be made 
becauſe a Court-Baron cannot now be made, and a 
Manor cannot be without a Court- Baron. 

MAN-SLAUGHTER, is the unlawful killing 
of a Man, without prepenſed Malice: As when 
two, that formerly meant no Harm one to another 
meet together, and upon {ome ſudden Occaſion 
falling out, the one killeth the other. It differeth 
from Murther, becauſe it is not done with forego- 
ing Malice; and from Chance-medly, becauſe ir 
hath a preſent Intent to kill. And this is Felony 
but admitted to the Benefit of the Clergy for the 
firſt time. 

MANTELETS, in Fortification, are a kind of 
movable Pent-houſes, and are made of pieces of 
Timber ſaw d into Planks; which being about three 
Inches thick, are nail'd one over another to the 
Height of almoſt fix Foot. They are generally 
caſed with Tin, and ſer upon little Wheels, ſo tha: 
in a Siege they may be driven before the Pioneers, 
and ſerve as Blinds, to ſhelrer them from the Ene- 
mies Small-ſhor. There are alſo other ſorts of 
Mantelets, cover'd on the top, whereof the Miners 
make uſe to approach the Walls of a Town or Ca- 
e. | 
MANTLE in Heraldry is that appearance ofthe 
Foldings of Cloth, Flouriſhing, or Drapery, thar 
is, in any Atchievement, drawn about a Coat of 
Arms: Tis ſuppoſed to have formerly been the 
Repreſentation of a Mantle of State in Blazon; tis 
always ſaid ro be doubled, i. e, Lined throughout 
with one of the Furs, as Ermin, Pean, Verry, Cc. 

MANUCAPTIO, is a Writ chat lies fora Man, 
who taken upon Suſpicion of Felony, and offering 
ſufficient Bail for his Appearance, cannot be ad- 
mitred thereto by the Sheriff, or other having Power 
to let to Mainpriſe. 

MANUS Chriſti, is a ſort of Refined Sugar, ſo 
called, becauſe ir is put into Cordials for ver) 
weak People. Blanchard, : 

MANUTENENTIA, is a Writ uſed in caſes 
Maintenance. See Maintenance. 

MAP, is a Deſcription of the Earth, or ſome pa- 
ticular part thereof, projected upon a plain Super- 
ficies ; deſcribing the form of Countries, RIVe5 
Situation of Cities, Hills, Woods and orher Re- 
marks, : 

MARASMODES, is the Term for a Fever, 
which at laſt ends in a Conſumption. 

MARCHASITE, is the General Term for! 
Mineral Body, having in it ſome Metalline . 
tho many of them hold but a very little Quant” 
of Metal. See Foſſils. 

MARINE Barometer. See Barometer. 

MARISCA, the ſame that Ficus. 
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MAR 


NI ] is a Writ 
ITAGIO amiſſo per defaltam, is A 

ut he Tenant in Frank-marriage, to recover 

Lands, &c. whereof he is divorced by another. 

MARITAGIO Forisfatto, Sec Forfeiture of 


MAR LINE, is a ſmall Line made of Hemp un- 
the more gentle and pliable ; 


twiſted, that ir may be 
ie uſe is to ſeize the ends of Ropes from farcing out: 
irs ule is to ſeize tne —— ps at the Arſe (as 


ey uſe it alſo to ſeize the 0 
4 0 it) or lower end of the Block. Marling 
4 Fail; is, when being fo ripd our of rhe Boe 
Rope, that it cannot be ſewed in again, the Sail 
is faſten d by Marlim, put thro' the Eye-lert holes 
made in it for that purpoſe unto the Bolt Rope. 
MARLINE $pikes, are ſmall Spikes of Iron 
made for the Splicing together of ſmall Ropes ; 
and alſo to open the Bolt Ropes when the Sails are 


great Trochanter, near the Implantation of the Pyri- 
formis: When this Muſcle acteth, its Inſertion is 
directed towards that part of the 1/chium, over 
which its Tendons run after the manner of a Pul- 
ley, and the Os Femoris is thereby turned outwards, 
MARTIAL Regulus of Antimony, See Regulus. 
When any Particles are ſaid to be of a Martial 
Nature in Chymiſtry or Natural Fhiloſophy, tis 
meant, that they partake of the Nature of Iron or 
Steel. The Chymiſts calling Iron, Mars. 
MARTIAL Law, is the Law of War, depen- 
ding upon the King's Pleaſure, or his Lieutenant: 
For the King in time of Peace, never makes any 
Laws, but by common Conſent in Parliament, 
yet in War he uſeth abſolute Power inſomuch thar 
his Word is a Law; but even this Power hath of 
lare Years been inveſted in the King, or his Gene- 


ſewed into them. They are only a kind of fmall 
Fidd ; which ſee. 
MARMORATA Aurium, Ear-wax, is a certain 
Excrement of the Ear, laid there in the Auditory 
Paſſage from the openings of the Arteries, or Sweat 
out from the Cartilages. | 
MARROW. Sce Medulla. 
MARSHAL: There be with us divers Officers of 
this Name, as Lord ot Earl Marſhal of England, 
whole Office conſiſts chiefly in matters of War and 
Arms, as well with us as in other Countries. 
Allo, the Marſhal of the King's Houſe, whole ſpe- 
cial Authority is in the King's Palace to hear and 
determine all Pleas of the Crown, and to puniſh 
faults committed within the Verge, and to hear 
and Judge of Suits between thoſe of the King's 
Honſhold, Sc. There be ſeveral other Officers 
of this Name, as Marſhal of the Fuſtices in Eyre; 
Marſhal of the King's-Bench, who hath the Cuſto- 
dy of the King's-Bench Priſon in South-wark: Ma- 
ſeal of the King's-Hall, whole Office is, when the 
Tables are prepared, ro call our both thoſe of 
the Houſhold, and Strangers, according to their 
Worth, and deceutly to place them, c. Allo 
Marſhal of the Exchequer, ro whom the Court 
committeth the Cuſtody of the King's Debtors du- 
ring the Term time, for ſecuring the Debts: He 
| alſo aſſigneth Sheriffs, Eſcheators, Cuſtomers, and 
Collectors their Auditors, before whom they ſhall 
d account. 
MARSHALSEA, is the Court or Seat of the 
Marſhal of the King's Houfhold, who formerly 
perhaps uſed to fit there in Judgment, or keep his 
* and is now allowed for the Priſon in Sout h- 
wark, | 
MARSUPIALIS ſeu Burſalis, isa Muſcle of 
the Thigh, ſo called from irs Tendons running 
through (as it were) a ſecond fleſhy Beginning of it 
ſelf, which Duplication repreſents a Purſe: Ir is 
E alſo called Obturator Internus; it ariſeth broad and 
& fleſty, from that part of the Os T/ium, Iſchium, 
Pulis, and Ligament that is extended in the Great 
Faamen of the two laſt named Bones internally, 
and marches tranſverſly in the Sinus of the Iſchium, 
© (fenced on each fide by two Proceſſes, the one 
Acute and the other Obtuſe) where it is externally 
4 Fleſhy, bur internally it hath three, ſometimes four 
& Tcndons paſſing in ſo many diſtinct Furrows in 
dhe ſaid Sinus, like ſo many Cords in a Quadruple 
& Pulley, where it meets with the other fleſhy begin- 
mung, commonly called its Marſupium, ariſing from 
che above-mentioned Acute and Obruſe Proceſſes, 
which joyning with the ſaid Tendons at their uni- 
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rals of the Army by Act of Parliament, and under 
particular Reftrictions too. Read the new Acts 
of Parliament for puniſhing Mutineers and Deſer- 
ters, Sc. | 

MARTLET the Term in Heraldry for a Pid- 
geon, With its Feet eraſed or torn off; tis alſo the 
Difference, or mark of Diſtinction in an Eſcutcheon 
for the fourth Brother or Family. | 

MAR'TNETS in a Ship, are ſmall Lines faſten- 
ed to the Leeteb of the Sail, being Reeved thro' a 
Block on the Topmaſt- head, and ſo they come down 
by the Maſt to the Deck. Thoſe Martnets which 
belong to the Top- ſails are faſtened (after the ſame 
way) to the Heads of the Top- gallant Maſts, but 
their Fall comes down no farther than the Top, 
when it is haled: The Word is Top the Martnets ; 
i. e. Hale chem up. Their defign is, in furling the 
Sail, to bring that part of the Leerch which is next 
the Tard Arm, cloſe up to the Yard, that ſo the 
Sail may furle up the cloſer. 

MARS, the Name of one of the Planers which 
moves round the Sun in an orbit between that of 
the Earth and Fupiter. 

To view this Planer, there requires a good Te- 
leſcope, with ſmall Apertures on the object-glaſs, 
or elſe his Glairy Light makes but a confuſed Ap- 
pearance. 

This Planet as (well as the reſt) borrows its 
Light from the Sun; and has its Increaſe and De- 
creaſe of * like the Moon; and it may be ſeen 
almoſt biſſected when in his Quadratures with 
the Sun, or in his Perigæon, but never corniculated 
or falcated as the other Inferiors. 

March 10. 1665 Dr. Hook obſerved this Pla- 
ner, with a 36 foot Tube, and ſaw its Body as 
large very near as the Meon ar Full; and in it 
he oblerved ſeveral Spors, and particularly a Tri- 
angular one ; which having a motion, he conclu- 
ded the Planet to have a turbinated Motion round 
its Centre, 

In the Year 1666. February the 6th in the 
Morning, Mr. Caſſini with a 16 foor Teleſcope, 
obſerved two dark Spots in the firſt Face of Mars, 
moving from 11 at Night until Break of Dav. 

February the 24th in the Evening, he ſaw two 
other To in the other Face of this Planer, like 
thoſe of the firſt, bur much bigger : And conti- 
nuing the Obſervations, he found rhe Spors of 
theſe two Faces to turn by little and little from 
Eaft to Weſt, and to return at the ſpace of 24 
Hours, 40 Minutes, to the ſame ſituation, where- 
in they were ſeen at firſt. i 
Whenee he concluded, That the Revolution 


b ted Inſertion to the Superior part of the Root of the 


of this Planet round its Axis, is perform'd in the 
| {pace 
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{pace of 24 Hours, 40 Minutes, or therea- 
bours. 
Ihe Diſtance of Mars from the Sun, is about 
one and an half of that of the Earth from the 
Sun; and therefore to an Eye placed in Mars, 
the Diameter of the Sun would appear by one 
and an half leſs than ir doth to us, and conſe- 
quently his Light and Heat will be but half of 
What it is here on our Earth; but this admits of 
a ſenſible Variation, becauſe of the great Eccen- 
rricity of Mars his Orbit, yet not ſo great as in 
Mercury. | 
Mars his Year is almoſt twice as long as ours, 
and his Natural Day a little greater than ours; 
bur his Artificial Day, or the Time in which the 
Sun appears above his Horizon (beſides the Twi- 
light before Sun: riſe, and after Sun-ſer, accord- 
ing to the Daily height of the Atmoſphere) is al- 
moſt every where equal to his Night; and con- 
ſequently in one and the ſame place on his Sur- 
face there can be but little variety of Seaſons as 
to Summer and Winter, Sc. the Reaſon of 
which is, That the Axis of the Diurnal Revolu- 
tion of this Planet, is nearly at Right Angles 
with the Plane of the Orbit. But Places ſituate 
in divers Latitudes, or at divers Diſtances from 
his Equator, will have very different Degrees of 
Hear, by reaſon of the different Inclication of | 
the Suns Rays ro the Horizon; as is the Cale of 
our Earth when the Sun is in the Equi- 
noxes. : 
And from hence, the Learned Dr. Gregory in 
his Aftren. Phyſ. & Geometr. p. 473, conjectures 


very probably, That the Faſcie of this Planet do | p 


ariſe : which are certain Swathes or Fillets which 
appear in Mars, and are poſited parallel to his E- 
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loſephers to expreſs the Quanti 
ny Body, and this Sir If. New 
by moſt accurate Experiments on Pendulum 
be always proportionable to the Weight of 


5 
raldry for a bearing of this T 


gure : Gules a Chey | 
berween three 2 
by the Name of Bellgrare 
Guillim ſaith, the Maſcle re = 
ſents the Maſh of a Net: * 
an honourable Bearing. A Maſ 7 
differs from a Lozenge, only h 


being voided. 
MASSE, this Word is uſed by the Natural Phi. 
ty of Matter in 2. 


ton {aith, he foun d 


x r Bo- 
dies, which is a good Argument to 
Neceflity of allowing a Differninare — % 
MASSETERS in Anatomy, are ſhore this 
Tendinous Muſcles of the lower Jaw, produced 
forwards from the Os Primum of the Upper ls 
and backwards from the Fg Bone; they as 
connected to the Lower Jaw, They aſſiſt che 
Temporales to move it to the right. ſide, left fide 
and forward according to the various Diſpoſition 
of the Fibres, 

MASTER of the Rolls, is an Aſſiſtant to the | 
Lord Chancellor, or Lerd Keeper of the Great Seal 

of England, in tae High Court of Chancery, and 

in his Abſence, hears the Cauſes there, and vi. 

veth Orders. He is by ſome called, Clerk if th 
Rolls, And he has the diſpoſing of the Offices 

of the Six Clerks, Clerks of the Petty Bag, Ex. 

— of the Court, and Clerks of the Cha. 

el. 

MASTERS of the Chancery, are Aſſiſtants in 
Chancery to the Lord Chancellour, or Lord Keeter 
of the Great Scal, in Matters of Judgment. Of 


uator. For ſince there is always in the ſame 
Climate (here) nearly the ſame Degree of Hear, 
tis likely that theſe Spots in Mars owing their 
original to Heat and Cold, (as in our Earth Clouds 
and Snow do) may be exrended in the ſaid Cli- 
mates in parallels to the Equator, or to the Circle 
of Mars his Diurnal Revolution, and ſo form rhe 
Faſci c. And the ſame is true of Jupiter, which, 
as well as Mars, hath a Perpetual Equinox. 
That Mars hath an Armoſphere, like ours, is 
argued from the Phænomena of the Fix d Star's 
appearing obſcur'd and as ir were extinct, when 
they are ſeen juſt by the Body of Mars: And if 
ſo, a SpeQator in Mars will hardly ever fee Mer- 


cury, unleſs it may be in the Sun; when that Pla- j 


net paſſes over his Disk like a Spot, as he doth 
ſometimes tous. 


theſe there are ſome Ordinary, ſome Extraordi- 
nary ; of Ordinary there are twelve, (whereof 
the Maſter of the Rells is accounted one) whereof 
ſome fir in Court every Day in each Term, and 
have referred to them (at the Lord Chancells, 
Lord Keeper, or Maſter of the Rolls Diſcretion) 
Interlocutory Orders, for ſtating Accounts, con- 
puting Damages, and the like; taking of Oaths, 
Affidavits, and Acknowledgments of Deeds and 
Recognizances. The Extraordinary do Act in 
all the Country Ten Miles from London, by u- 
king Recognizances and Affidavits, Acknov- 
— of Deeds, Gc. for the eaſe of the dub 
ect. 
MASTICATION, or Chewing, is an Acton. 
whereby we break and divide the Meat 11 


To an Eye in Mars, Venus will appear about 
as far from the Sun, as Mercury doth from him 
with us; and the Earth, as far as Venus appears 
to us, to be from the Sun. And when the Earth, 
being ſeen from Mars, appears in Conjunction 
with, and very near to the Sun, the Martial 
Spectator will ſee that which Caſſini once or twice 
ſaw in Venus, viz. The lower Planet (or the 
Earth) appear horned or falcated; and its Sa- 
tellite, the Moon of rhe ſame Figure, and at its 
greateſt diſtance, not above 15 Minutes of a De- 
gree from the Earth. Greg. Aſtronom. 

MARSHALLING, a Coat of Arms (in He- 
raldry) ſignifies the due and proper joining of ſe- 
veral Coats of Arms in one and the ſame Shield 
or Eſcutcheon, together with their Ornaments, 


Parts and Appurtenances. 


ſmall pieces with our Teeth, and mix it with tie 
Spittle or Saliva, in order to its being the mote 
eaſily fermented, digeſted, and turned into Che 
in the Stomach. | 
MASTICATORIES, are Medicines which ar 
deſigned to provoke Spitting. By ſome they ate 
called e e 5 
MASTOIDEI, in Anatomy is the ſame wic 
Mammillares, and are ſuch Proceſſes any uber, 
as are like Breaſts or Dugs, which from a brea 
Baſis, end in an obtuſe top, and are ſhape Uk 
the Teats ina Cows-Udder. 
This Name is given by ſome Writers to tho 
Muſcles which bend the Head procecding from 
the Neck-bone and the Breaſt-bone, terminate 
in the Proceſs Mammifurmis. Thele Muſcles : 
riſe partly tendinous, and partly fleſhy, from ! 


upper part of the Os Pectoris near half re 
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nene ( oz © MATRASS, or Belichead, is 
vicle ; * A of cheſe Muſcles act, ; a long fttait-necked Veſſel of 
- Fo rar os Face to the contrary fide. The Pro- | 0 Glaſs, frequently uſed by the 
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le, which is in 
Apophyſis of the Os Temporale, l 
e like the Teats of a 5 *. 
led by this Name; and ſo are the Proceſſes 
N : . . 
AAS of I Ship are 2 Re _—_ 
{, Main- top-gallant-mait, Fore- p 
33 — gallant-maſt, — * 
Mizentop-maſt; amongſt which, may allo 


1 her Boltſprit; all which ſee, 
oe che Properions of Maſts, Sir H. Manwa- 


„oi ves theſe Rules. Whatever the Breadth of 
2 Feet, multiply + of chat Breadth by 30, 
the Product is the Length of her Main-maſt in 
Yards. Thus if a Ship be 30 foot at the Midſhip 
Beam, 1 of 30 is 24 : Therefore that Ships Main- 
maſt muſt be 24 Yards, or 72 feet in Length. 
Then for irs bigneſs he allows an Inch to 1 
Yard in l and * this Main- maſt m 

nches thro or thick. 
n of a Ship muſt be + of the Length 
of che Main-maſt, chat is in this caſe, 19 Yards 
4, or 57 Feer +; Thick or thro, it muſt be near 20 
Inches. . 

The Boleſprit or Bowſprit, is always the ſame 
length and bigneſs with the Fore-maſt. And the 
. Mizen-maſt muſt be juſt half the length of the 
Main-maſt, and half as thick. : 

MATER Dura, called alſo Dura Meninx, is a 
Membrane which ſticks cloſe to the Skull within, 
in ſome places, and gry on covers both the 
Rrain and Cerebellum; it has four 
ſupply the place of the Veins, and come together 
berwixt the Brain and Cerebellum, which Conjun- 
ction is called Torcular. "= 

MATER Tenus, or Pia Meninx, is a Membrane 
which immediately clothes the Brain and Cerebel- 
lum; is extrcamly full of Sanguinary Veſſels, and 
is deſign d, as ſome think, to keep in the Spirits 
generated in the Brain and Cerebellnm, that they 
fly not away. 

MATERIA Medica, is whatever is us d in the 
Art of Medicine for the Prevention or Cure of Piſ- 
eaſes, whether collected or prepared from Plants, 
Animals, Minerals, Sc. by Chymiſty, or Pharmacy. 

MATHEMATICKS, originally fignifies any 
Diſcipline or Learning, (wa#12s) but now tis pro- 
perly, that Science which reaches or contemplates 
whatever is capable of being Numbered or Mea- 
ſured, as ir is computable or meaſurable. 

And that Part of Mathemaricks which relates ro 
Number only, is call'd Arithmetick: That which 
relates to Meaſure in general, whether Length, 
Breadth, Motion, Force, &c. is called Geometry. 

Mathematics may be reckon'd either, | 

1. Pure, Simple, or Abſtra&ed, which conſiders 
abſtracted Quantity, without any Relation to Mat- 
ter, or Senſible Objects. Or, 

2. Mixt Mathematicks, which is interwoven e- 
very where with Phyſical Conſiderations. 

Mathematicks alſo is divided into Speculative, 


which propoſes only the ſimple Knowledge of the 
thing propoſed, and the 


Truth or Falſhood. And 
Practical, which teaches how to demonſtrate 
ſomething uſeful, or to perform ſomerhing that 


ſhall be 2 for the Benefit and Advantage of 


Mankin 


MATHEMATICAL Horizon is the ſame with 
| 


True Horizon, See Horizon, 


Cavities which 


bare contemplation of 


| Chymiſts in Diſtillations; and 
ö when they are fitted to the 
| Noſe of an Alembick, they are 
| called Receivers, becauſe they 
Receive the Matter which the 


| Fire forces over the Helm or 
| Head of the Still. They arc 
| | of this Figure. And when one 
p of theſe is by its Neck luted 
7 well into the Neck of another, 
they call ir a Double Veſſel, 
'W which is uſed for the Circu- 
ation pirits, and for the o- 
S=S pening or Subtilizing of any Body 
| y a long Digeſtion. 
MATRIX, the ſame that Uterys, 

MATRIX of a Tree or Plant is the ſame with 

what the Botaniſts call Cor; which ſee, 
MATTER, or Body, is an impenetrable, divi- 
fible, and paſſive Subſtance, extending into Length, 
Breadth, and Thickneſs. This, when conſider d 
in General, remains the ſame in all the various 
Motions, Configurations, and Changes of Natural 
Bodies, being capable of putting on all manner 


of Forms, and of moving according to all manner 


of Directions and Degrees of Velocity. 

The Quantity of Matter in any Body, is its 
Meaſure, ariſing from the joint Conſideration of the 
Magnitude and Denſity of that Body : As if any 
Body be twice as denſe as another, and take up 
twice the ſpace, twill be four times as great. This 
Quantity of Matter is beſt diſcoverable by Weight, 
to which tis always properripantle ; as the Excel- 
lent Sir. If. Newton, by moſt accurate Obſervati- 
ons on Pendulums, found true by Experience. 

Dr. Woodward, in his Eſſay towards a Natura! 
Hiſtory of the Earth, Part 5. aſſerts Matter to be o- 
riginally and really very different; being at irs firſt 
Creation divided into {everal Ranks, Sets, or Kinds 
of Corpuſcles: Thar all the Corpuſcles which are of 
the ſame Kind or Ser, agree in every thing, and 
are moſt exactly like unto one another in all re- 
ſpects. But rhoſe that are of different Kinds, dif- 

er from one another every way, as well in Mar- 

ter or Subſtance, in Specifick Gravity, in Hardneſs, 
in Flexibility, and in ſeveral other ways, as in Big- 
neſs and Figure. And he ſuppoſes, that from the 
various Compoſures and Combinations of theſe Cor- 
puſcles rogether, happen all the Varieties of the 
Bodies formed out of them; and all their Diffe- 
rences in Colour and outward Appearance, in 
Taſt, in Smell, in Hardneſs, in Specifick Gravity, 
and in all other Reſpects. JOS 

MATTER in Deed, and Matter of Record, are 
Terms in Law, which are ſaid to differ thus : 
Matter in Deed ſeems to be nothing elſe bur a 
Truth to be proved, tho nor by any Record; ard 
Matter of Record is that which may be proved by 
ſome Record. For Example: If a Man be ſued to 
an Exigent, during the Time he was in the King's 
Wars; this is Matter in Deed, and not Matter of 
Record: And therefore he that will alledge this for 
himſelf, muſt come before the Scire facias, before 
Execution be awarded againſt him; for after that, 
nothing will ſerve but Matter of Record; that is, 
ſome Error in the Proceſs appearing upon Record. 

MATTS on Board a Ship, are a kind of broad 
thick Clouts, wove mn of * Vara, Sinner, or 
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Thrums ; and are uſed to preſerve the Main and 
Foreyards from galling againſt the Maſts at the 
Tyes, and at the Gunnel of the Loof; alſo they 
ſerve to keep the Clew of the Sail from galling 
there; as allo to ſave the Clews of the Fore-ſail 
from doing {o at theBeak-head and Boltſprit. 

MATURITY, the juſt Ripeneſs of any Fruit; 
and by Analogy, the Arrival of any thing to its 
juſt Degree of Perfection. 

MATURATION, is the Action of growing 
Ripe, et the Tendency of any Fruits rowards Ma- 


turity or Ripeneſs. 

r MAUNCH. The Figure of 

0 3 an Ancient Sleeve of a Coat, is ſo 
l called by the Heralds, and is born 

in many Gentlemens Eſcutcheons; 

as in the Earl of Huntington's, in 

thoſe of the Coniers, &c. 


MAXILLA Superior, the Upper Jaw-bone : 
This conſtitutes the inferior and lateral Parts of the 
Orbit of the Eye, and comprehends allo the Bones 


of the Noftrils, Palate, and Upper Row of Teeth. 


It hath, according to Diemerbrook, Twelve Bones | 


belonging to ir, Six on each fide. The Firlt 1s 
called the Os Fugale, and is of a Triangular 
Form, and poſited at the External Angle of the 
Eye. The Second is called the Foramen lacrymale 
and is a thin pellucid ſmall Bone, placed in the 


Internal Angle of the Eye, and gives a Paſſage to | 


that Liquor which makes the Tears. Tis near 
this Foramen that the Abſceſſe, which the Greeks 
call Ægilops, and we Fiſtula lacrymalis, uſually 
happens. The Third is a thin pellucid Bone, 
placed between the two former, and within the | 
Orbit of the Eye, and which is continu d with the 
fungous Bones of the Noſtrils. The Fourth is a 
large Bone, conſtituting the greateſt part of the 
Cheek and Palate, and receiving into it the Up- 
per Teeth by their proper Caverns: It hath an 
eminent Conſpicuous Foramen, or Hole, placed 
under the Orbit of the Eye, and tranſmitting to 
the Face a Branch of the Third Pair of Nerves. 
It hath alſo another Foramen at the hinder part of 
the Dentes inciſorii; and then there go up two 
Forami na, with a Bony Partition between them, 
one to each Noſtril. The Fifth is a thin, hard, 
ſmall, oblong Bone, approaching to a ſquare Ei- 
gure; and this, with its Partner on the other ſide, 
conſtitutes the Bridge, or protuberant Bone of 
the Noſe. The Sixth Bone forms, with its Fel- 
low, the Bony Part of the Palate, or Roof of the 
Mouth. Fallopius, Columbus, and ſome others, add 
to theſe a Thirteenth Bone, which they call Vo- 
mer, and place it between the Palate and Os ſphe- 
roides; and will have it like a kind of Septum, 
to divide the Lower Parts of the Noſtrils. And 
Veſalius reckons the two Oſſa ſpongioſa among theſe 
Bones of the Superior Maxilla, . 

MAXILLA Inferior, is the Lower or Moveable 
Jaw: This contains all the Lower Teeth. Ir hath 
two Proceſſes on each ſide ; of which, the Fore- 
moſt is thin and large, and ends in a kind of Point, 
to which the Tendon of the Temporal Muſcle is 
firmly knit, and this is called Corona: The other 
is obtuſe, and lies more backwards, and is join d 
by a Caftilage to the Neck; and its Part, by 
which it adheres, they call Condylus. Ir hath Four 
Foramina deſign'd to tranſmir the aforeſaid Pro- 
ceſſes. | | 


call that Method whereby a Problem 
which requires the greateſt or leaſt 


3 
IS reſoly 


a Quantity 2 
tainable in that Method * 
Minimz. 8 — ns 

Of this ſee Hon. Faber. at the End of his c., 
Geometrica, where you have a great Var / 
Problems of this kind. See all Ozanan's þ of 
face to his Dictionare Mathematique ; the Mar Te 
d Hoſpital his Analyſe des Infiniment Pet;z, oy 
3, Cc. In the Ada Erud. Lipſ. A. D. 16g & 
122. there is alſo a Method of determinin VA 
xima & Minima, by one D. T. chiefly applicabl: 
ro the Drawing of Tangents to Curves ; And 1 
the ſame Book, and for the Year 1684. p * 
you have a Method of the Famous Mr. — 
for the ſame Purpoſe, according to his Caleul? 
Differentials, See alſo the Seventh Book of M 
De La Hire's Conick Sections, in Latin; and Cha 
7. of Niewentiit's Analyſis Inſinitorum. There Po 
alſo printed in the Firſt Volume of Des Carter; Gee 
metry, a Method of Hudaes, for finding the Na. 
| xima & Minima, p. 137. | . 


The following Account of this Method, wa; 
communicated to me by Mr. Humphry Ditton. 

a Perfon very Skilful in theſe Matters; and 
now Maſter of the New Mathematical School 
in Chriſt's Hoſpital. 


PROBLEM. 


To determine any Flowing Quantity in an Equatim 
propos d, to an Extream Value, 


Tho' there are various excellent Methods for 
the doing of this, yer there is nothing chat ſeems 
ſo clear and natural, and is really ſo general, fo 
quick and cake, as that which the Doctrine of Hu- 
xions furniſhes us withal. 

To * — Problem in any Caſe that can be 
propos d, is only to make a juſt Application of thi 
General Rule, = oF 2 


Having put the Equation into Fluxions, let the 
Fluxion of that Quantity (whoſe Extream Value is 
ſought) be ſupposd = o; by which means all thoſe 
Members of the Equation in which it is found wil 
vaniſh, and the remaining ones will give the Deter- 


mination of the Maximum or Minimum deſired, 
DEMONSTRATION, 


Every Maximum or Minimum is in its own Na. 
ture a Stable Quantity: To determine therefore any, 
Flowing Quantity ro a Maximum or Minimum, 
is to make it (inſtead of a Flowing) a Permanent 
one; but the Flyxion of a Permanent Quantity is 
equal to Nothing. From whence the Reaſon of 
the Rule is ſufficiently clear. 


Let us illuſtrate this by ſome Examples. Ex. gr. 


Suppole b b - x + cy -i o; 
where y and x are Flowing Quantities, and ) 15 
to be determined to an Extream Value. Then 


bbx - 23 *Kx 9 x + cyx Tc O =0 


and making y == ©, bb x —yyx Te o 
andy y —c y=b 6, from which Quadrarick 


— 


= MAXEMIS and Minimis, The Mathematicians 


Equation y may be determin'd. 
| Let 
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Let r* X — yy So, which is the E- 


-wation of an Ellipſe, where the Latus Rectum 
4 the Latus Trunſverſum ; the Abſciſſe 
, and the Ordinate == y ; then we have 


a 1 7 xx 5 
7 x — ——=2) y = o, from whence 
9 b 
qr=27 x, and x ; which Value of x 
ſubſtituted in the Equation of the Curve, gives 
Ly, and fo y = 7 = the Semi- con- 
4 


ſugate. 
g — Suppoſe y y u =dy {F—ce o, 
where 5, x, u, are all Flowing Quantities; and 
is to be determin d to an Extremum. Now in 
all ſuch Caſes, where the Equation will involve 
the Fluxions of ſo many different Flowing Quan- 
tities, we muſt endeavour by convenient Subſti- 
tutions to expunge ſome of them, that we may 
have no more than one ſort of Fluxions left to 
deal with; of which the Equation may be 
clear d by ordinary Diviſion. And I think this 
Method, which I'll propoſe in the firſt place, ro 
be a very eaſie and general one in order to this 
End. The Equation is yy u —dy i — ced=0, 


from whence 25 % - 445 


= o, and putting y = 0, yy u —d y 7 = ©, 
Now to throw out theſe Fluxions in the laſt E- 
quation, we need only ſubſtirute the Value of 
either of them from the Second Equation, where 


dy z +dzy39— 255 


whoſe common Abſeiſſe let = #, and fer the 
Subtangene belonging to # be = 3, and that fot 
x be =1; chen v === and x = V, wheref. 


„ 1 o, that ĩs | zu—dznm=e, 


the Equation for y determined to an Extremum. 
'Tis true this Equation appears ſomething diffe- 
rent from that which was deduced by the for- 


—2 y u =o, and here tis I/ u —=d 7zn=0; 
bur that theſe Equations are exactly the ſame, is 


thus eaſily diſcovered, Becauſe uy = 3 , and 
2 = T” theref. u: 4 2 73 from whence, 
21:23 2 2 2 ;, but (by what went before) 
1 1 z, wheref. : :: 


dizt+4X39 —2))4». © x; from hence 


F # | | 
in Mr, Neiwentiit's Equation, viz. | y u- dx un 
== o, ſubſtituting theſe Quantities in the room 
of / and u, to which they are proportional, we 
have XZ + wu yy 2 i= wu x27), 
JI 


— du x 2 =o, or dividing all by « x, and mul- 
tiplying by y y, and rejecting Contradictories, 


we have 4 zy y—=23)y * = o, that is, d 7 


> 1 3 
we find # (ex. gr.) —_ 


wherefore q) dy dy x + 45 —239 u 
—dyz=dy3—23yv=o0,wheref.d z—2 yu 
o, which is the Equation deſired. 

Suppoſe & - x— M r 0, and y to 


be determined to an Extremum. Then 2 75 * 


1 72 x— 15 — xX—zZ yx =0o, and 


making y =% yy - * i- x #= 0, 


but 4 e uheret. 


ſubſtiruring this in the room of x in the former 
Equarion, we have » y x —255 — x 
TI TZ So; chat is, 3 7 4 


2959 x=0, and;zx—2yx=0o, 

But Mr. Niewentiit furniſhes an Expedient for 
this Purpoſe alſo in the 7th Chap. of his Analy/is 
Infinitorum : He conſiders the Flowing Quanti- 
ties in the Equation, as the Ordinates of ſo ma- 
ny ſeveral Curves, which have one common 
Abſciſſa ; then ſubſtituting the Values of the 
Fluxions of theſe Ordinates (gotten by the ge- 
neral Property of all Curves) he brings all the 
Fluxions to one Expreſſion. Ex. gr. In the E- 
quation above, yyu—d y J ce d go, where 


we had 2 1 — 45% 4 o; let y, u, 2 be con- 
ceiv d to be the Ordinates of three IN Caries, 


— u = ©, Q. E. D. 


Theſe Examples may ſerve to illuſtrate a Rule 
which is in ir ſelf very plain and obvious. 

As for the Uſe and Application of the Doctrine 
de Maximis & Minimy, perhaps it may be as 
Uſeful and Noble a one as any, ro ſhew how 
from hence all ſorts of Curves may be cur ar 
Right Angles, (and conſequently the Invention of 
che Tangents is to be performed. 


| 
G — H 


Let A C G be any Curve whoſe Vertex is A; 
Axe AH, its Ordinates E D, CB, G H: Let any 


| Toint, as F, be taken in the Axe at liberty and 
SB 2 from 


mer Proceſs: There the Equation was d 7 - 
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from thence the Lines F C, F E, F G be 
to the Curve. C 
Let A F n, AB AD, AH=x, HF 
＋ x, BE FD=n—x E D, BC, GH g, 
FC, FE, FG = ;z. The Point F being taken 
any Where at liberty, tis evident, that when any 
Line, as F C, F G, Sc. is coincident: with F E, 
which I imagine to be a Normal to the Curve 
in the Point E, from the ſame Point E; that then 
the intercepred Line, F B, F H, &c. is coincident 
with the Subnormal F D, and conſequently upon 
the determining of an Extremum, the Invention 
of a Tangent naturally follows. | 
To form the General Equation that is to ſerve 
in this Buſineſs, we have, Hm the Rectangular 
Triangle FB C, z4= nn — 2nx + xx 
+ y y; or on the other fide FE, from the Trian- 
gle G HF, J J XX - 2K Tun + I); 


awn 


or for an Extremum, 2 x x % T 29 O: 


In which Equation, if in the room of 2 y we 
ſubſtitute its Value from the Equation of the Curve, 
the Subnormal will be diſcovered. 

Ex. gr. Suppoſe the Curve were an Hyper- 


bola, then 27 = u x + 22 : Therefore 
7 


1 SF 
1 4 4 
+ 2 


o, and 2 1 K* 


a XK * 2 1 + rx 
=2 x x 4rx + = and wm * +— 
+ 7 = FA, wherefore F D (the Subnormal) 


1 T X 
=, * 5 2. E. J. 

Suppoſe the Curve a Circle, in which Caſe 
2 y y=2 * 2223 then proceeding as be- 


fore, we have 2 nx = 27 x, and a r, and 
therefore FD rr — x ; which ſhews that F is 
ever in this Curve, the Centre it ſelf. In the 


Common Parabola, r x = 259, and therefore 
r 1 
7 =—+ x, and ſo FD ==> Bur tis not 


only in theſe Conick Sections, but in any other 
Curve whatſoever, that from this General Equation 


by a due Subſtitution of the Value of 259, the 
Tangent, or (which is all one in effect) the Sub- 
normal will be diſcover d. 5 

MEAN Axis, in Optics. See Axis. 

MEAN Diameter, in Gauging, is a Geometrical 
Mean berween the Diamerers ar Head and Bung 
in any cloſe Cask. 

MEAN and Extream Proportion, See Extream 
and Mean Proportion, 

MEAN, in Law, ſignifies the Middle between 
two Extreams, and that either in Time or in Dig- 
nity. As in the Firſt, His Action was Mean be- 
twixt the Diſſeiſin made to him and his Recovery, 
that is in the Interim, (or, as we ſay, in the mean 


time.) Of the Second, there is Lord-mean or | 


meſne, and Tenant- mean. See Meſne. 

MEAN Motion, or Mean Longitude of the Sun, 
in the Prolomaiel Hypotheſis, is an Ark of the E- 
cliptick, reckon d from the Beginning of Aries to 
the Line of the Sun's Mean Motion, accounting 
according to the Order of the Signs. And tis al- 


ſo not unuſual to call the 


| 


| 


rhe Diſtance | (accounted on in the 
from the Beginning of Aries) of the Sn 
Line of his Mean Motion. See Line of 
Mean Motion, 


Lines or Numbers, is that which hath 
Proportion to a third Term that the firſt 


32, becauſe 2:8::8 32. And ther bd 
bers in this Caſe are thus expreſſed 2. 8.27 Nun 
is, Two, Eight, and Thirty two, 1 
Proportion 3 for the ſame Proporti 
from the Middle or Second Term to 
as was between the Firſt and Second: 
tis the very ſame thing as if the middle 
had been put down twice. Now becauſe 
Four Numbers are Proportional, the Req 

of the middle Terms is equal to thar of _ 
treams, it mu} be fo here: But here 


MEAN Metion of the Sun, in che Old an 


ronomy 
Ecliptick 
from 0 
the Sun, 


MEAN or Middle Proportional, berwe 


5 any wo 
1 ſame 
. 5 arg to 

f 
Thus 8 is a mean Proportional, between 2 5 t. 


. Ih 
are In coin 


on 1s continue 

the Third 
Therefore 
Term 
When 


the Ex. 
the two 


middle Terms being the ſame Ny 
will make a Square; ſo chat when Tha Ne 


bers are in continual Pr cpo tion, the Squ 
middle Term is equal to the Rectangle of 
Extreams; and that middle Term is call da 
Proportional between the other two. 


| 


Square of 4 d is 


| 


perpendicular to the Two given Lines, at 


de Of the 


Lie 
Mean 


— 


#220 P08 1-37-40 x 
In 4a Right angled Triangle 
The Perpendicular (a d) is a Mean Proporticngj 


berween the Segments of the H 
2 g of the Hypothenuſe (5d 


5 
That is, as ö d: ad::ad: de; and therefore ths 
equal to the Rectangle between 


d and de. 

For the Triangles c d a and a d b, being fimi- 
lar, twill be as od: d 4: : da: d b: and conſe» 
quently Oda=—bdc, ; 


PROBLEM. 


To find a Mean Proportional 26 Two Gives 
Lines, A and B. 


f o 
Pur A and B both into one Line, then biſſect 
the whole Line; make the Point of Biſſection tho 


Centre of a Semi-circle, and then erect rhe * . 
l 


Point 


a 


— 


MEA 


Point of Union: I ſay, the Line P is the Mean | OM X) will be bb Tell Tee lieg 


t ſought. 


t : 
or B: P:: P: A, by the laſt Propoſition. | 


To find a Mean Proportional between any 
Two Numbers, 


Multiply the Numbers into one another, and 
extract pA Square Root of the Product : Of 
which ſee more under Logarithms, and the Uſe of 
Logarithms, Numb. 1 1. and 12. 


To find Two Mean Proportionals between Two 
ME Given Lines, AB and B C. 


This fameus Problem (which is the ſame as the 
Duplication of the Cube) may be reſolved and de- 
monſtrated by means of the Conchoid of Nicomedes ; 
and would be Geometrical, if that were a Geome- 
trical Curve. 


Join the given Lines A B and B C together at 


Right Angles, and biſſect each in the Points D and 


E: Compleat the Rectangle A L B C, and draw 


LD till it meet with C B produced to S. Then 


will SB A L or to B C. From E let fall a 
Perpendicular, which produce till C E be equal 
to A D, which will cut off the Part E F. Draw 
then FS, and parallel to it C H. Then (by Cor. 
1. Prop. 2. of the Conchoid) through the Legs of 
the Angle K CH draw the Right Line F HK, fo 
that H K be equal ro C F. Draw alſo the Right 
Line KLM, producing it till it meer with B A 
alſo produced in M. So will C K and A M be 
the Two Mean Proportionals ſought. 


DEMONSTRATION. 


Let MA be called b. LC or AB=eband 


BC=c. Then becauſe of the Similar Tri- 
angles MALandLCK, 


AM LCorAB::ALoAC.CK 
FG rc ig, 
. © © . Ks 

Wherefore e c = CK. Alſo MA. AD: : S C. CK 
, . :: 20. c. 

(Becauſe if you halve one Conſequent, you muſt 
double the other Antecedent.) And SC.CK:: 
FH. HK (becauſe CH is parallel to S F) Where- 
fore MA. AD:: FH. HK. HK is equal to 


AD or geb ſas was taken above) wherefore FH 
muſt be equal to M A or b. And conſequently 
MD = FK (for both in this Notation are h ＋ 
ze b.) And the Square of each will be bb + eb b 
Tee bb, that is =FE+OQOEK, (by 47 e 
1. Eucl.) And to theſe Equal Quantities adding 
the Squares of D X and E C, each of which is 


ec. Their Sum, viz. OMD TO DX (i. e. 


which alſo is equal to the Sum of theſe O E F + 
E C (i. e. UF C, which was = to AD = 
XE by the Conſtruction) + O EK =4e ebb 
++ce +ece-+eecc; that is equal to UX R. 
Wherefore fince the Squares are equal, the Roors 
or Lines MX and X K muſt be equal to each o- 
ther. ä 

Now if from thoſe equal Sums bb +e bb + + 
eebb +4cc,andzeebb+4,cchHecchececc, 
you take away what is common to both, ix. 
Leebb ++ cc, there will remain bb + ebb = 
ecc+eecc: Which will be found to be allo, 
ſingly taken, equal to each other; becauſe the 
Part taken away b b, will be to the other Part ta- 
ken away @ cc: : as the Remainder ebb, is to 
the Remainderee cc; and both muſt be as their 
Wholes were, i. e. equal: Wherefore b b = ec c, 
andebb =eecc. Which latter Equation reſol- 
ved into Proportionals will ſtand thus, as eb. 
ec::ec.b; or as AB.CK::CK.MA, And 
if you reſolve the former Equation, ir will be as 
ec. b: : b. c. That is C K. MA:: MA. B C. 
Which is in plain Words the Propoſition, vix. that 
CK and M A are Two Mean Proportionals be- 


{ ewcen A Band BC, Q.E. D. 


On which Demonſtration is founded rhe Mecha- 
nical Way of Eutocius, Lib. 2. De Sph. and Cylind. 


for finding Two Mean Proportionals; which is 
thus: 


Join the Given Lines A B and B C in a Right 
Angle, as before, and compleat the Rectangle, 
drawing the Diagonal to find the Point X, and 
producing B A and B C both ways towards M and 
K ; for then fix a Ruler on the Centre L, and then 
return it forward and backward, till you find by 


the Compaſſes M X and X K are equal; and then 


AM and CK are the Lines ſought. 
Another Method for which, Eutocius alſo men- 
tions, which ſeems more practical; which is, To 


make a Semi- circle on A C the Diagonal of the. 


Rectangle, then the Moveable Ruler is placed for- 
wards and backwards till LM (by the Compaſſes) 
be found equal to N K, and that will give the 
Points M and K, and conſequently the Lines 
A M and CK required. 

How to find Two Mean Proportionals by help 
of the Ciſſoid of Diocles, and by Two Parabola's, 
(which was Menechmus his way) ſee Sturmius Mas 
theſis Enucleata, Book 2. Prop. 21. Conſett. & Sche- 
lium. Des Cartes doth the ſame Thing by help 
of One Parabola only, ſee his Gecmetiy, p. 91. and 
as many as you pleaſe by help of a Curve Line 
generated after a peculiar way, which ſee in #. 
67, 68. of his Geometry, Much more of this Na- 


| ture you have in Sluſius's Meſclabium. 


MEASURE, in Muſick, is a Quantity of the 
Length and Shortneſs of Time, either with reſpect 
to Natural Sounds, pronounced by the Voice; or 
Artificial, drawn our of Muſical Inſtruments: 


Which 
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Which Meaſure is adjuſted in Variety of Notes, 
by a conſtant Motion of the Hand or Foot, down 
or up, ſucceſſively and equally divided; ſo that 
every Down and Up is called a Time or Meaſure, 
whereby rhe Length of a Semi-breve is meaſured, 
which is therefore rermed the Meaſure- Note, or 
Time Note. | 


A TABLE of the 


Foreign 


| MEASURES. I thought it would be a cx 
Acceptable Thing to the Reader, to ſee in or, 
View an Account of the Ancient and Preſent Mea. 
ſures of ſeveral Parts of the World: Which ther | 
fore I have here given him as I occaſionally ou. 


lected them from rhe Beſt Authors, 


Meaſures, Carcfully Conipared 


with the Engliſh. 


| Suppoſe an Eng'iſh | 
Foot divided into | The Engliſh Foot 
1000 Equal Parts, divided into In- 
thoſe here men- ches and Deci- 
cion'd are in Pro- mal Parts of an 
rtion to it, as Inch. 
ollows. 
London ———— ———— — Foot I 000 0.12.0 
| Paris —— the Royal Foot 1.068 1.00.8 
Amſterdam — Foot 942 o. 11.3 
Brill — — — — oc 1.103 1.01.2 
Antwerp? — — Foot 946 o. 11. 3 
Dort — — Foot 1.184 0.02.2 
Rynland or Leyden —— — Foot 1.033 1. 90.4 
ain !ü⸗łbꝛ — — Foot 958 o. 11.4 
Aechlin — Foot 919 O. II. o 
Aiddlebmg —  --- Foot} 991 0. 11.9 
Stratsbom g — — Foot | 920 | O. II. o 
Bremen — — — — Foot +964. | O. 11. 6 
Colo gun — — — Foot 954 8 0.11.4 
Frankford ad Manam⁊ — — Foot 948 | 0.11.4 
yu — — — — Foot 1.001 I. oo. o 
bledwdoo — — — — Foot 899 o. 10.7 
Roman —— — — Foot 967 o. 11.6 
Ceſtucius 
On the Monument of 2 — 972 | 0.11.7 
| Statilius | 
Bononia — == ——Foot 1.204. 1.02.4 | 
| Alantua — — — Foot 1.569 1. 06.8 
Venice —— — — — Foot 1.162 1.01.9 
Dantzick— —ʃ — — Foot 944 O. 11.3 
Copenhagen ——:!&’·— — Foot 965 0.1 . 6 
ag ue — — Foot 1.026 1.00.3 
Riga — —— —— — Foot 1.831 1.09.9 
Tutin —— — —— —— — Foot 1.062 1. oo. 7 
The Greek —— —— — — Foot 1. 007 1. oo. 
Paris Foot, according to Dr. Bernard 1.066 
Univerſal — Foot 1.089 
Old Roman — — Foot | 970 
Bononian Foot of M. Azout Foot 1.140 
Lyon — —: — Ell 3.976 3.11.7 
Bolagg s — Xl 2.056 2.00.8 
Amſterdam —— — Ell 2.269 2.03.2 
Antwer — — — — kl 2.273 2,00. 2 
Rynland or Leyden —— — — l 2.260 2.03.1 
Frankford wn— w— — — Hl 1.826 1.09.9 
Hambourgth —— —— —= 1.905 1. 10.8 
Ty ——— — — — . AS. | 
* * N J * 9 
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Ihe Table Continued. 


Sabbath-Day's Journey, 2000 Cubits, or 3648 Feet. 


Eaftern-Mile, 4000 Cubits, or 7296 Feet, | 
Paraſang, 12000 Cubits, or 24888 Feet, or 4 Miles. 


Stadium, 5, of a Paraſang, or 400 Cubits. 


A Day's Journeh, 8 Paraſangs, or 96000 Cubits, or 33, 16 Miles. 


* 


— — 


Luberk — Ell 1. 908 | 1.09.8 
Bavaria mon — | woe Ell 954 0.11.4 
Vienna — — — El] 1.05 3 1.00.6 
Arti . ͤ El 2.147 2.01.7 
| Dantzick —— — /ꝓT-——— EI. 1.903 1. 10. 8 
Florence — — Brace or Ell 1.913 1.1 1.0 
Spaniſh or Caſtile ——=> — Palm 0.751 o. og. o 
| 52 Vare or Rod, which is Four Palms 3.001 1. oo. o + 
Lichon — — ' —Vare 2.750 2.09.0 
Gibraltay —— ——— ——Vare 2.760 2.09.T 
Toledo — — Ware] 2.685 2.08.2 
0.861 o. og. 6 
2.100 # 2.01.2 
6.880 | 6.10.5 
0.830 0.09.6 
6.544 E 6.06.5 
I. 866 1. 10. 4 
1.016 I. oo. 2 
1.824 1. og. 9 
I. 6.13 
1. 6.3, 
1. 5.4 
2.200 2.02.4 
3.197 3.02.3 
| Feet | Inches Parts 
U oo I 09 WE 24 
Span, or Half Cubit—— o 10 944 
Di N 65S r — © (oſs) 912 
Fathom, 4 Cubit, or was whe | 03 2 
Exekiel's Reed, 6 Cubits, or — —— A 41 =_ 
Pole or Canna, 8 Cubits, or — — 14 7 
Schenus, Chain or Lane, — 145 12 
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The Hebrew Meaſure of Capacity. 


- GY | 2 5 | 33 
| | Solid Inches | W. Gal, | Pints. | Sol. Ich, | 
Epha, or Bath —— —— — 1497 | 7 | 4 I5.2 
Corus, or Choner, Is ——_ w— 17477 15 3 7.0 

Seah, ; of an Epba —ͤ— 582.5 1 2 4 3 
Him, ; of an Epha —— —— 291.25 Th 2 I.5 
Homer, ie of an Epha —— — | 17477 | © 6 o. 5 
Cab, i; of an Epha —— —— — 97.03 | Io 
„* of an Epha —— | — 24.25 0 7 24.2 
To which add the Syrian Metretes, or . 207.06 | 
| -Congius Romanus ——— 7 7 5 
— . 3 — 8 


The Grecian Long Meaſares. 


Schoenes, This ſome will have to contain 60, ſome 30, others 32, and others 40 Furlones 
Paraſang, is the ſame with the Hebrew Paraſang. , 4 longs. 
Dolich. This ſome will have to contain 24 Furlongs, but the common Account is 12 
Hippicon, containing 4 Furlongs. 
Diaulus, 2 Furlongs. 1 : | 
Plethron. This ſome make an Acre, as Plutarch ; others 4 of a Furlong, or 100 Feet, as $u;1,.: 
ethers 10000 Feet, as Heſychius; and ſome make ir 100 Furlongs. But Suidas ſeems righteſt in — 
it 100 Foot. | 
Pygon, This Heſ5chius ſuppoſes the Length from the Elbow to the Fingers Ben ; 
Palmiper ; that is, a Foot * Palm, or 20 Fingers Breadth. 5, Which ſome eil 
Pygme, is the Length from the Elbow to the End of the Hand when the Fiſt is cloſed, and is 2 Inches 
ſorter than the Pygon. : | 
Orehodoron, Some make this a Palm, others a Span; but tis ſnorter by a Finger's Breadth tha the 
Span, or Greater Palm. 
Lich, is uſually reckon d the Length or Span between the End of the Thumb and of the Fore.r. 
ger, when 2 are 1 . 8 2 * is leſs than the Orthodoron by a Fingers 
Breadth. Some will have ir the ſame with Dic has, which Cowper in his Dictiona ; | 
gers Breadth ; but the former Account ſeems trueſt. ry fays is but 8 F IN» 
Paleſt, the ſame with Doron, is the Leſſer Palm; being 4 Fingers Breadth, or 3 Inches Ex-. 


Bur there is great Uncertainty in theſe Accounts; 
The Meaſures of Capacity, were 


I. The Kypſele, This Scapula reckons a Corn-Meaſure, and is ſuppoſed to contain 6 Attick Me: 
oĩ. 
2. Medimnos, both Attick and Georgick, contained 48 Chænices, or 72 Sextaries. But becauſe the 
Georgick Chænix was larger than the Attick, there muſt be ſome Difference between them. 
3. Metretes, Some render this by Cadus, and ſome by Amphora; the latter is wrong, for the An- 
hora is another Meaſure. This Legat, and ſome others, will have equal to the Attick Medimnos, 
This was not the Syrian Metretes mention d John 2. 6, for that was the ſame with the Congius Romanus. 
4. Amphora, or Amphoreus. This was a Georgick Meaſure, and was half the Medimnos or Me- 
tretes Georgicus, as ſay ſome ; others (as Schrevelius) will have it an Attick Meaſure, and to contain 
Urns. 
b 5. Medion was not what we call a Buſnel, but a Meaſure much leſs. Alſted computes it to con- 
tain 8 Attick Chænices, or 12 Sextaries: Others make it hold 16 Sextaries, and others a Pint leſs than 


our Peck. | 
6. Chous, Chus, and Choas, was of two ſorts ; the Attick held 6 Attick Sectaries, and the Georgick 


Chous 9 Georgick Sexraries. | 

7. Chenix. This ſome take for the Meaſure of Servants Food for one Day. The Attick Chærix, 
tis probable, held about one Arrick Sextary and an half; and the Georgick 2 and 3 of ſuch. Others 
ſay that the latter held bur barely 2 Attick Sextaries. Some alſo mention a Bilibral, Quadrilibra!, and 
Ruinguelibral Chenix. So that tis hard to determine any thing certain, as to theſe Matters, 

g. Sextarius, or Xeſta. This ſome make 2 Kotyles or + of the Attick Chous. This Meaſure, lay 
ſome Authors, would hold 20 Ounces of Water, others 24: Others are ſo exact as to tell you that 1. 
held exactly 13 Ounces 7 Pennyweights and 18 Grains, Trey: Some ſay it held a Pint and an halt of 
our Meaſure ; arid others will have it but half a Pint. 

3. Kotyle Attick, is the Half Sectary. Some make this equal to the Roman Hemina; and the! the 
Roman and the Attick Sextaries will be the ſame, This the Romans wrote Coryle. tt 

| | 10. ACTARTOR: 


MEA X E A 


This was a Liquid Meaſure, being a Fourth Part of the Attick Sextary, and there- 
f 3 Aſs 3 But the Geofgick Sextary contained 24 of the Georgick Tetacton. 5 
yy 1. Oxybaph. This in the Attick Meaſare was the Iwelfth Part of the Chænix; but in the Ge- 
; ighth. 5 : 
2 h Latin Cyathus : One and half of this was an Oxybath. 
13. Coucha was the Half of a Kyath. 


 Myſtrum, the Half of the Coucha. 5 
13 ny One Myſtrum contained 2 = of the Cheme: 


8 _— 


* 


A Table of Grecian Exotick Meaſures, Compared with the Attick. 


1. Achana Perſicas This, according to Heſychius, was a Corn-Meaſure, and contained 7 Kypſeles, 
nd Medimni. h 
. 4. The Syrian Metretes : Which our very Learned Dr. Cumberland, Biſhop of Peterburgh, hath 
proved ro be the ſame with the Congius Romanus, and holds of our Meaſure 7 Pints, and + or 
207.06 Solid Inches. This is what we tranſlate (but wrongly) a Firkin, John 2. 6. | 

3. Artaba Perſica. This, from the Authority of Herodotus, Lib. 1. pag. 49. may be concluded 
to hold 3 Chxriices more than the Attick Medimnns. St. Ferom on Iſaiah, Chap. 5. ſaith that this 
Meaſure held 20 Modii. n f ; 

4. Kyprus, or Cyprus, was the ſame with the Attick Medimnus. : 
J. Artaba &gyptica. This Epiphanius makes theſame with the Attick Medimnus ; as alſo was, faith 
he, the Median Artaba : But Fannius and Legat make it but 3 + Modi;. 


| Saluminca, : 5 Modii. 
6. Medimnus N | contained 


Papho, 4 Modii, and 1 Chous, 

7. Collathum Syrium, was the ſame Meaſure with the Pontick Modius, and was double to the 
Common Modius. And the like Quantity did the g 

8. Ponticus Cyprus contain alſo, as Epiphanius ſaith, 

9. Subitha Syria, held 22 Attick Sextarys. | 

10. Mares Ponticus, held (according to Epiphanius) 20 Alexandrian Sextarys; which how much 
different from the Attick I know nor, | 

11. Kophinus. This was a Boetick, both Liquid and Dry; and Legat faith it held three Congss. 

12, Modius Cyprius, is a Meaſure containing 17 Arrick Sextafys, FFV 


Kamſaces, 
24 Tetarpe Laconices, \ each a Meaſure of 12 Sextarys 


14. Dadix, a Boetick Meaſure, containing 6 Chænices. | | 
15. Aphin, an Egyprian Meaſure of 4 Chenices : And of the ſame Meaſure doth Heſychius maks 
the Topium to be; bur he tells us not where the Topium was uſed. | 


16. Caphita, a Perſian Meaſure of 2 Attick Chœnices. To this was the Mares equal; and ſome 
fay was a Meaſure uſed in Boetia. E | 
17. Inion. This with the Egyptians, ſaith Legat, was the Word for the 
Epiphanius, held juſt 2 Pound of Oil. 

18. Elenius, the ſame with the Tetarton, or one Quarter of a Sextary. 

19. Gabenon, the ſame with the Oxybath or Arerabule. 

20. Alabaſtron was a Meaſure containing a Pound of Oil, 


Sextary ; and, according © 


A Table of Engliſh Long Meaſures. 
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Inches ſq. 

|__144 _| Fect ſq. 
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| 3600 WY 2577 Paces ſq. 
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Dry Meaſures of Capacity, are raiſed from the Gallon containing 8 Pints, which ſhould be <5 
tained in 2724 Cubick Inches, and ſhould hold of pure Running or Rain-water 9 Pound, 13 Our. 
ces, 12 Drams and 3, Averdupois Weight: So that to have a true Gallon for Dry Meaſure, you tug 


make a Cubick Veſſel that ſhall have all the Sides 6 Inches, and 22 Parts of an Inch 


uare, Or if 


{ 
you would weigh with Averdupois Weight, 9 Pound, 13 Ounces, and 12 + Drams of clean Run. 


hing-water. 


A Table of Dry Meaſures. 


Pints 

8 [Gallons 

| 77S 2 | Pecks 

E 4 |Buſhels 

128 | 16 | 8 2 Strikes 

Carnock 

256 32 | 16 4. 210 

112 4 322 4b read 

3072 | 384 | 102 48 | 24 I2 The Way 

51 20 640 | 320 | 80 | 40 | 20 | 10 | 12 [Laff 

1 |. 8 6 | 16 | 64 | 128 | 256 | 512 |3072 512 Troy 
"14: |7tb| 14 | 56 {1 C.|2C.!4 C. |24C.|40C|Averd. 


| "Oy 
Liquid Meaſure, is either of Nine, Ale, or Beer. 


: The Fine Gallon contains 231 Cubical Inches, and ſhould hold of pure running W r 
1 Ounce, 11 Drams Averdupois ; or 9 Pound, 10 Ounces, 1 + Peny weight, Trey; or a Cubick Vels 


fel of 6 Inches, and 1300 parts every way. 


A Table for Wine Meaſure, Honey, Oyl, &c. 


Flog ſheads, 
uc heons 13 

Butt or Pipe. — 2 
In. 2 | 3 4 


* 


ater 8 Pound; 
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— 5 32 ſolid Inches, | + ani | 
The Beer or Ale Gallon holds 282 ſol Veſſel ought to be 6 Inches, and 5560 parts of au 


426 


Ges 1555 parts, 


Averdupoir; therefore the Cubick 
Inch each way, 


to find this Gallon. 


» 


A ſolid Foot contains 1728 ſolid Inches ; 
ſolid Feet; or if in round Numbers you allow 10 


tain 20, and the Tun 40 Feet. 


Oun 


3 2 3 
and weighs of pure Water 13 Pound, 3 2 


4d contains 10 
i will 


287 
con! 


— — 


A Table for Beer Meaſure. 


Pants. 
Gallows 8 

Firkins| 9g | 72 

Kilderkins\ 2 | 18 | 144 

Barrel. 2 | 4 |_36 | 288 
Hogſbead. 2 f 4 8 | 72 576 


A Table for Ale Meaſure. 


Pints. 

Gallons 8 

 Firlans| g | 64 

Kilderkins 2 | 18 | 128 

Barrel. 2 | 4 | 36 | 256 

Hog heads. 2 4 | 8 | 72 | 512 


A Degree, or 38 part of the Circuit of the Earth, according to 


7313 Engliſh Miles, of 
67.3 Catholick Miles. 


Dr. Bernard, is 


5000 Foot in a Mile. 


663 Arabick Miles. 
Mr. Norwood, 691 Engliſh Miles, or 367200 Feet: 
Mr. Picard. ——— —— 365184 Feet, 


MEATUS Auditorius, the Auditory Paſſage, 
begins from the Concha and winds towards the 
inward part of the Ear, and is cloathed with a 
thin Skin as far as the brim of the Tympanum, or 
Drum of the Ear: Its uſe is to receive the Sound, 
and to convey it eaſily, bur yet truly and ſo effe- 
Ctually to the Tympanum ; within this Cavity 1s 
the Ear-wax, or Cerumen. 

MEATUS Urinarius. See Vrethra. 

MECHANICKS, Dr. Walli: defines to be 
the Geometry of Motion: and is a Mathematical 
Science which ſhews the Effects of Powers, or 

moving Forces, ſo far as they are applied to En- 
gines: and demonſtrates the Laws of Motion, &c; 
Tis alſo commonly taken for thoſe Handy- crafti, 
which require as well the Labour of the H ands, 
as the Study of the Brain. 

The Principle on which all Mechanick Power 


depends, will be eaſily underſtood by the Reſolu- 
tion of this Problem. 


Any Body as A, with its Celerity C, being gi- 
ven ; and alſo another Body as B: 'Tis requi- 
red to find the Velocity neceſſary, to make the 
Moment, or quantity of Motion in B, to be 
equal to the Moment of A, the given Body. 


| 


Now fince the Moment of any Body is equal to the 
Rectangle under the Celerity and the Quantity of Ma- 
ter : as you will find in the Laws of Motion, (ſee 
the Word Motion:) You need only make as B to 
A: : ſo is C to a fourth Term, which will be c, 
rhe Celerity proper to B, ſo that irs Moment ſhall 
be equal to that of A. 

And from hence it follows, That any Body, 
though never ſo ſmall, may have a Moment equal 
to that of any other Body, tho never ſo great, which 
ſhall be moved with any given Celerity. | 

Wherefore in any Machine or Engine, if the 
Velocity of the Power, be made to the Velocity of 
the Weight : : reciprocally as rhe Weight is to the 


the Power; then ſhall the Power always ſuſtain 
or move the weight. 
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Let A B be a Vedi, or Leader, whole Fulcrum 
is 1 c, and let it be moved into rhe Poſition 
4 0 6. 

I fay, that the Velocity of any Point in the Lea- 
ver is as its diſtance from the Centre, Let the 
Point A deſcribe the Ark A4; and the Point B, 
the Ark Bb: Then theſe Arks will be the Spa- 
ces deſcribed by the rwo Motions : Bur fince the 
Motions are both made in the ſame Time, the 
Spaces will be as the Velocities. (See Mr. Keil s 
Laws of Motion, under the Word Motion, Theo- 
rem 6.) Bur tis plain, the Arks A a, and Bb, 
will be to one another as their Rudii A C, and 
AB, becauſe the Sectors AC a, and B cb, are 

imilar: Wherefore the Velocities of the Points 
and B are as their Diſtances from the Centre 
C. Q. E. D. 

Now if any Powers are applied to the Ends of 
the Leaver A and B, in order to raiſe its Arms 
up and down, their force will be expounded by 
the Perpendiculars S a and b N; which being as 
the Right Sines of the former Arks b B and 4 A, 
will be to one another alſo as the Rad; Ac and 
B: Wherefore the Velocities of the Powers are 
alſo as the Diſtances from the Centre. 

And fince the Moment of any Body is as its 
Weight, or gravitating Force and its Velocity 
conjunctly; if different Powers or Weights are 
applied to the Leaver, their Moments will always 
be, as the Weights (or Powers) and their Diſtan- 
ces from the Centre conjunctly. 

Wherefore if to the ſame Leaver there be two 
Powers or Weights applicd reciprocally propor- 
tional to their Diſtances from the Centre, their 
Moments will be equal; and if they act contra- 


. fily, as in the Caſe of the Statera or Stilliard, the 


Leaver will remain in an Horizontal Pofition, or 
the Balance will hang in Æquilibrio. 

And thus 'tis eafie ro conceive how the Weighr 
of one Pound may be made to Equi-balance a 
thouſand, Sc. | 

And from hence tis plain, That the force of 
the Power is not at all encreaſed by Engines, but 


only the Velocity of the Weight in either Lifting 


or Drawing, is ſo diminiſned by the application 
of the Inſtrument, that the Moment of the Weight 
may not be greater than the Force of the Power. 
Thus for Inſtance: If any force can elevate a 
ound weight with a given Velocity ; tis impoſ- 
ſible, by any Engine, to effect that the ſame Power 
mall raiſe two Pound weight with the ſame 
Velocity: But you may by an Engine raiſe two 
Pound weight with half the Velocity; or 10000 
times the weight with one 10000th part of the for- 
mer Velocity. | 
The Admirable Sir Iſaac Newton accounts for 
all the Mechanick Powers by this following Dia- 


gram, 


or to OL. Then I ſay the Wheel cannot move 


| which rhe Proportion exceeds. 


— 
Cor. 2. 9 Princip. . 14. 


4 


From O the Centre of any Wheel, let there 
be drawn the unequal Radi MO and O N, by the 
Threads MA, and NP ſuſtaining the Weights 
A and F; an! let the Forces of the Weights for 
the moving of the Wheel be required, 

Thro' the Centre O, draw KOL Perpendi. 
cular to the Threads, then with the longer Ra- 
dius O L, defcribe a Circle cutring the Threads 
in D and L: Draw DO, and Parallel to it Ac: 
draw alſo the Perpendicular D C: Becauſe it 
matrers not whether the Points of the Threads 
K, L, D, be fixed or nor to the Plane of the 
Wheel, fince the Weight will weigh the ſame as 
if they were ſuſpended by the Points K and L, 
or D and L: For the whole Power of the Weight 
A is expreſſed by the Line DA: And this Diago- 
nal is reſolvable into the two Forces, DC and 
AC, (by Cor. 2.) Now A C being Parallel to 
D O, and drawing the Radius D O directly from 
the Centre fignifies nothing towards turning the 
Wheel. Bur the other Force D C drawing the 
Radius D O Perpendicularly, doth the ſame as if 
it drew the Radius O L Perpendicularly down- 
wards, for ODS = OIL: Thar is, it doth what 
the Weight P doth. Now, let the Weight P, 
be in the ſame Proportion to A:: as DC is 
DA: That is, by Reaſon of the Similar Trian- 
gles AD C and DOK; :: as O K is to OB, 


at all, becauſe the Weights A and P, are recipro- 
cally as their Rudii O K and O placed in the 
ſame Right Line; and therefore there vill be 
an Æmguilibrium. Which is the known Property of 
the Balance, Lever, Wheel, Nindlace, &c. But if 
the Weights be in any other Ratio bur this, af 
KOrOL, the Wheel will turn that way, in 


Let there be another Weight p== to the for- 
mer Weight P, which let be partly ſuſpended by 
the Thread N P, and partly ſuſtained by the In- 
clined Plane G: To which Plane draw H N 
Perpendicular, and H p, Perpendicular to the Ho- 


dency of the Weight downwards be expounded b 


rizon. Now tis plain, by Cor. 1. That if the Ten- 


the Line Hp, it is then Reſolvable into che reer 
5 N and HN. 
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— 5 vn Perpendicular to the Thread | the Birth, are improperly ſo called, from the 
Bos 7 1 3 Plane þ G, in a Line Paral- | Blackneſs of their Colour, like to that of Poppy 


le! to the Horizon: And 1 


the Weight p be ſup- Juice. 
poſed to lie only on the two Planes 5 Q, and 


* 


Ihe Opium which we have in England, France, 


ill preſs theſe Planes Perpendi- | &c. is only a Meconium made by expreſſing the 
7 „ Morel >H, and HN: Thar is, | Juice of the Oriental Poppies, which is thickened 
© tl veolh the Plane p Q, with Ny; and the a little by Evaporation, and then wrapt up in Leaves 


Plane p G, with H N. 


to be ſold here : But the Turks, &c. keep the Tears 


fore, if be ſuppoſed to be taken a- | of their Poppies, or the true Opium to themſelves, 
2 chat ths Wake 7 5 ſtretch the Thread | and will not vend them abroad. a 
N 5 then, becauſe the Thread now ſuſtaining |. MEDALLIONS, are large Medals Coined, nor 


the Weight, ſupplies the Place of the Plane Q p, as Current Money, but on ſome ſpecial extraor- 
the Thread will be ſtretchd by the Force Np, | dinary Ooeaſion. 


which before preſſed on the Plane p Q. 


MEDALS, are Pieces of Metal like Money, 


Wherefore the Tenſion of this Oblique String, Stamp'd or Coined upon ſome Extraordinary Oc- 
to the Tenfion of the other Perpendicular one | caſion, to perpetuate the Memory of ſome great 


Np:: is as p N is to p H. 


and Eminent Perſon, or of ſome conſiderable Vi- 


And conſequently, if the Weight p, be to the | tory, or other Publick Benefit to a Nation, or 
Weight A:: in a Ratio, compounded of the reci- People. | | 
procal Ratio of the leaſt Diſtances of rhe Threads | They divide Medals into Ancient and Modern ; 
A M, and p N, from the Centre of the Wheel, and they account Ancient, all ſuch as were Coin- 


and of the direct Ratio of p H, to p N, the 


ed between the Third and Ninth Age of Chriſt. 


Weight will be in Æquilibrie, as any one may | The Modern are ſuch as have been made within 


ſoon try. 


Hence 'tis plain, that the Weight p lying on 


this laſt 3 or 400 Years. 
Of the Ancient Medals, the moſt Ancient are 


thoſe rwo Oblique Planes, is in the Narture of a | rhe Greek ; and the Conſular Medals, are the moſt 


Wedge within the Parts of a Cloven Body; and 


Ancient of the Latine ones. 


conſequently the Forces of the Wedge and Beetle | MEDIANA Vena, is the Middle Vein in the 


may from hence alſo be known, 


For the Force with which the Weight p preſ- 
ſes the Plane p Q, is to the force with which ei- 
ther by its own Gravity, or by the ſtroak of the 
Beetle it is impelled acsording to the Line Hy in 
that Plane,: : as p N, is to p H, and to the Force 
with which it preſſes the other Plane p G:: as 


p N. NH. | 


And fince the Screw is nothing but a Wedge 
forced by a Leaver, its Power or Force may by 


this Method be eaſily calculated. 


bending of the Cubit, betwixt the Cephalick and 
Baſilick; it is ſafely opened, becauſe there's neither 
Nerve nor Attery under it. | 

MEDIAL Alligation. See Alligation Medial. 

MEDIASTINUM, is a doubling of the Pleu- 
ra. or Membrane clothing the internal Parts of 
the Thorax, Ribs, Oc. and ir divides the Lungs 
and other Viſcera of the Breaſt, into two parts. 
Ir proceeds from the Vertebres of the Back, and 
going on forward, reaches the Breaſt-bone, and 
there makes an eminent Partition in the very middle 


Wherefore (adds the Excellent Author:) This | of the Thorax, 


Corollary is of moſt Extenſive Uſe, fince all Me- 


chanicks depend upon ir. 


MEDIASTINA, is a Branch of the Subclavial 


Veins, which ordinarily comes from the Trunk 
MECHANICK Powers, (as they call them) are of the Cava ; it goes to the Mediaſtinum and Thy- 
Six, viz. The Balance, the Leaver, the Wheel, 


the Pulley, the Wedge, and the Screw; to ſome 
or other of which, the force of all Mechanical 
Inventions, mult neceſſarily be reduced. See thoſe 


words. 


mus. 

MEDIATION, according to ſome Writers of 
Arithmetick, is Diviſion by 2, or taking the half 
of any Number or Quantity. This is called al- 


ſo Bipartition; and in Reference to Lines, uſuall 
MECHANICAL Phileſophy, is the ſame with 22 — a O Lines, uiuanly 
the Corpuſcular, which endeavours to explicate 


MEDIATUS Linguz, or Party-7 i - 
the Phancmena of Nature from Mechanical Prin- See, * Jury is a Ju 


ciples ; i. e. from the Motion, Reſt, Figure, Peſi- 


ry Impanelled upon any Cauſe, wherein a Stran- 


zer is Party, whereof th half confi . 
tion, Magnitude, &c. of the Minute Particles of — 4 bone half conſiſts of De 


Matter. And theſe Principles are frequently 


called 


MECHANICAL Car/ſes : And alſo the 
MECHANICAL Affections of Matter. 


- 


nizens, the other of Strangers, and is uſed in Pleas, 


where one Party is a Denizen, and the other 
a Stranger. 


MEDICI NE, or as tis commonly called Phy- 


| ; fick, is an Art aſſiſtant to Natu d deſigned f. 
MECHANICAL Solution of a Problem in Ma- | the preſerving of Health in 88 2 
thematicks, is either when the Thing is done by | much as is poſſible, by the Uſe of convenient 
repeated Tryals, or when the Lines made uſe of | Remedies. Sennertus and others, divide ir into five 
to ſolve ir are not truly Geometrical. Thus the : 


Merhod of Nicomedes, Eratoſthenes, Pappus and 
Vieta, for finding two mean Proportionals ; and 


parts. | 
1. Phyſiologia, which treats of an Human Con- 


ſtitution, as it i : a Z 
that of Nicodemus and Dineſtratus, for dividing 01 as it is ſound and well; to which be 


Angle into any Parts aſſigned, by means of the 


longs Anatomy too. 


OY 2. Pathologia, which treats of the P * 
Quadratrix, is Mechanical : Becauſe the former is Conflirution of our Bodies. ee 
done by repeated Tryals, and the latter by the 


means of a Curve that is not truly G 7 
MECONIUR. y Geometrical. 
condenſed Juice of þ 


roperly is an Opiate, or the | 
| Ot Yoppies. Alſo the Excrements 
of a Fetus, which ſtick to the Inteftines after 


3. Semiotica, which treats of the Signs of Health 
and Diſeaſes: 

4+ Hgicina, which delivers Rules for the Regi- 
men to be obſerved in the Preſervation of Health. 


5+ Therapeutica, Which reaches the management 
* 
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of Diet; and comprehends Chirurgery, and the 
Art of Medicine, properly ſo called. 

The general Diviſion of Phyſick is only into two 
Parts; the Theory and the Practick: An accurate 
Skill in both which, are neceſſary to make a Man 
a good Phyſician, 3 

MEDI O Acquittando, is a Writ Judicial, to 
diſtrain a Lord for the acquirting a Mean Lord 
from a Rent which he formerly acknowledged in 
Court, not to belong to him. 

MEDIUM in Natural Philoſophy, ſignifies 
that peculiar Conſtitution of any Space or Re- 
gion through which Bodies move. Thus the Æther 


is ſuppoled by ſome to be the Medium in which 
the Planets and Heavenly Bodies move. The 


Air is the Medium in which all Meteors are gene- 
rated and move; and by the means of which it 
is that all Land Animals, as Inſects, Birds, Beaſts, 
and Men, can Breath and Live. But water is 
the Medium in which Fiſhes Live and Move. 
And whatever Denſity, or Tenaciry there is in 
the Parts of this Fluid Medium, whereby Bodies 
moving in it are hindred or ſtopped, ſo that 
the Motion becomes flower, or is made in part 
to ceaſc, is called the Reſiſtance of the Medium. 
And Sir Iſaac Newton hath proved, That this Re- 
ſiſtance of the Medium to the Motion of Bodies, is 
aways as the Square of the Velocity of the mo- 
ving Body. Princip. Philoſ. Math. p. 245. See 
Reſiſt ance of the Medium. 
MEDIUS Venter. See Thorax. 


MEDULLA cerebri is the white ſoft part of | 


the Brain, covered on the outſide with the Cortical 

Subſtance, which is of a more dark or aſhy-co- 
lour : It is called allo the Corpus calleſum, and is an 

Union or Conjunction of both ſides of the Brain 

into one. Vllis obſerved, That this Pari conſiſted 

of an Innumerable Number of Striæ, or Fibre, 

rending lengrh-wiſe : And Malp:ghius aſſerts, Thar 

by the help of a Microſcope they appear ſo viſible 
as to look ſomething like the Teeth of an Ivory 

Comb. 

MEDULLA oblongata, is that part of the Brain 
within the Skull, which is the beginning of the 
Spinal Marrow; it is about 3 or 4 Inches in length 
within the Scull, and then it deſcends to the Os 
Sacrum, thro' the Hole of the hinder part of the 
Head and the Vertebræ: It ſends out ten pair of 
Nerves to the Cheſt, the Abdomen, and the Limbs. 
It is call'd alſo the Common Senſory, becauſe the O- 
riginal of the Nerves _ there, it 1s the com- 
mon place or receptacle of all rhat comes to the 
Brain by the external Senſes. | 

MEDULLA Oſſium, Marrow in the Bones, is a 
ſoft far ſubſtance plac'd in the Cavities, or Poroſi- 
ties of the Bones; it is kept in a Membrane, and 
is quite deſtitute of all Senſe; it is red in the 
greater Cavities, white in the leſs, and ſoft and 
ſucculent in ſpungy Bones. 

MEDULLA Syinalis, or the Spinal Marrow, is 
the Continuation of the Medulla Oblongata with- 
out the Scull ; and which paſſing thro all the Ver- 
tebre of the Back, ends ar laſt ar rhe Os Sacrum 
ir is a kind of Coagmentation of Nerves, ſend- 
ing out thirty pair of Nerves on each fide, to the 
Limbs, to the great Caviries, and other parts of 
the Body. If it be waſh'd with a convenient Li- 
quor, it will ſever into a great many little Fibres, 
which alſo are very conſpicuous in irs Original, 
the Medulla Oblongata. 

MEDULLA of a Plant, or rather Tree, is the 
ſame with Cor ; which ſee, 


MEDULLARY Oi, is the fit 

tile part of the Marrow of the Hanes. > ore ſub. 
into them not by Ducts {ſaith Dr. Lia 
ſmall Pores formed into the Veſicles or Clan by 


brane Inveſting the whole Marrow: And ally 
ele 


Veſicles, Bags, and Coat or Membr 

gated from the outward Coat of the A rope 
which ir paſſes from one to another, till i pick 
at the ſides or extream parts of the Bone TOY 

That part of it which is ſupplied to the 3 
ſtices of the pms paſſes into them by Pa 
penetrating thro the Bone into tho fo oY 
* for this end. md "IE, and 

he Uſe of this Oil is either comm 
Bones, whoſe Temper it preſerves . * 
from being too brittle: Or more peculiar f he 

f 8 or the 
Joints; where it is very ferviceable, 

1. To Lubricate the Extremities of the Pons 
that they may move the more eaſily and free! Ws 

2. Io keep the ends of the Articulated Br 
from too great an Incaleſcence or heat. 5 

3. Ir preſerves the Joints alſo from wearing b 
Attrition, or grating one againſt another. And a 

4. It preſerves the Ligaments of the Joints from 
Drineſs and Rigidity ; and lubricates thoſe parts 
of them alſo that flide upon the Bones, and ir 
keeps the Cartilages which are join'd to any of 
the Bones in a flexible condition. 

MELA is a Chirurgeons Inſtrument, called allo 
Speculum, the Vulgar call it Tenta, a Tent, from 
trying. Ir is made for the moſt part of Silver or 
Ivory, and its Uſe is to probe Ulcers, or to f ak 2 
Stone out of the Yard, Ge. Ir is of different Shapes 
— as it is differently deſigned to be 
uſed. 

MELANAGOGUES are Medicines that expel | 
black Choler, or Melancholy, as the Ancients us d 
to expreſs themſelves. 

MELANCHOLY, is a Doating, without a Fe- 
ver or Raving; or a Delirium proceeding from a 
kind of Sadneſs of the Patient, whereby the Ani- 
mal Spirits ſeem to be moved more ſlowly than 
they were wont. Blanchard. 

MELICERIA, called alſo Hydarthrus, and Icher, 
and ſomerimes Hydrops Articularis, is a Tumor 
ſnut up within a Tunick, proceeding from Matter 
like Honey, without Pain, round, yielding if preſ- 
ſed, but quickly returning again. It hs o 
proceed from the Lymphatick Particles which do 
not circulate right; and which, when the Moi- 
ſture is evaporated, leave a honeyiſh kind of ſub- 
ſtance, Blanchard. 

MELICRATUM, is a Drink made one part 
of Honey, and eight parts of Rain Water. 

MELIUS inquirendo, is a Writ that lieth for a 
ſecond Inquiry of what Lands and Tenements 4 
Man died fiezed, where Partiality was ſuſpected 
upon the Writ of Diem clauſit extremum. 

MELOPES, Vibices, Enchymoma, Sugillations, 
all ſignifie the ſame thing; and are red {pots 
(like thoſe which remain in the Skin after beat- 
ing) 2 Malignant and Peſtilential Fevers. Blar- 
chard. ; 
MELOS, a Diſeaſe of the Eye, when there 15 
ſo great an Irruption of the Uvea Tunicle ; that it 
ſeems like an Apple. Blanchard. 

MEMBRANA, is a nervous, fibrous, broad, 


plain, white, and dilatable Subſtance, which 3 
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the great Caveties of the Bo- 
and is endow'd with an ex- 


"1 rhe Bowels, 
by, the Muſcles, Oc. 


Cie ANA Muſculorum Communis, the Com- 
mon Membrane, or Covering of the Muſcles, 1s 
ſpread over all the Body, except the Scull, and 1s 
knir by Fibres ſomerhing looſely ro the Membrana 
Carneſa, lying above it; and to the proper Mem- 
| brane of each Muſcle which lies under it; it is 
very thin, but ſtrong, of a whitiſh Colour, and al- 
moſt tranſparent. Ir ſerves not only as a common 
Bag to the Muſcles, and helps to keep them in their 
proper Places; bur alſo to moiſten them, and to 
beſmear their Tendons with a Mucilaginous Li- 
quor which lubricates them, and forwards their 
Motion and Action. f f 
MEMBRANA Adipeſa. See Adipeſa Mem- 


rana. | | 
MEMBRANA Carneſa, the ſame that Pannicu- 

lus Carnoſus. . | 5 

MEMBRANA Nictitans. Ste Niftitans, 
MEMBRANA Urinaria, the ſame with Allan- 


tois. 

MEMBRANO SUS, is a Muſcle of the Leg, fo 
called from the large Membranous Expanſion it is 
Continuous with, incloſing all the Muſcles of the 
Tibia and Tarſus ; whence it 1s allo called Faſcia 
lata: It hath an acute fleſhy beginning from the 
forepart of the Spine of the Os 1/;zum, between the 
Origination of the Sartorius and Tendinous begin- 
ning of the Gute Magnus; and being dilated ro 
a fleſhy Belly which fills rhe Interſtice made by 
the firſt of the two laſt named Muſcles and upper 
part of the Rectus and fore part of the Glulæus 
Medius, in irs Oblique deſcent becomes Tendi- 
nous, four Fingers Breadth below the great Tro- 
chanter, whence it paſſes directly over the Vaſtus 
externus to its proper Termination, ar rhe ſupe- 
rior Appendix of the Fibula; bur in its Progreſs 
thither ir is conjoined with the Tendinous Expan- 
fion of the Glutæus Magnus which ariſeth from the 
Spine of the 1/;um, covering the external part of 
the Glutæus Medius, and all the external Muſcles 
of the Tibia, as well as thoſe of the Thigh-bone; 
and deſcending over the Patella, comprehends the 
Muſcles of the Tarſus, and joins with the Liga- 
mentum Annulare, which retains the Tendons of 
the Toes and Feet: When this Muſcle acteth, the 
Leg and Thigh are drawn outwards, 
MEMBRED: In Heraldry thoſe Birds which 
are either whole foored, or which have no Tal- 
lons, are termed by this Word Membred. 
MEMORY, is that Faculry of the Soul, which 
repeats things perceived by former Senſations ; or 
is the calling to mind of known and paſt things; 
as when we conceive Hear or Lighr, Yellow or 
Sweet, Sc. the Object being removed; and is as 
it were the Store- houſe of our Idæa s. 

MENDOSA Sutura, or Squammea, is a Scaly 
Connexion of the Bones of the Scull ; as may be 
leen in the Bone of the Temples, and the Bone of 
the Fore-parr of the Head. 

MENINGES, are the thin Skins that enwrap 
the Brain, and which are called Matres by the A.- 
rabians; as if all the Membranes of the Body 
were propagated by and from them. They lie 
immediately within the Scull, and are Two in 
Number, viz. the Dura mater, or Craſſa meninx : 
and the Pia mater, or Tenuis meninx ; which ſee. 

MENINGOPHYLAX, is that which preſerves 
the Meninx or Membrane of the Head, as thin 
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Gold or Silver Plates. which are applied when the 
Scull is opened. Blanohard. 

MENINX. See Mater dura & tenuis, . 

MENISCUS Glaſſes, are thoſe which are Con- 
vex on one fide, and Concave on the other. 

For finding the Focus of a Meniſcus, the Rule 
is this : | | | 

As the Difference of the Semi-diameters of the Con- 
vexity and Concavity, to the Semi-diameter of the 
Concavity ; So is the Diameter of the Convexity to 
the Focal Length, 

MENOPECGIA, is a ſharp Pain in the Head, af- 
fecting one ſingle Place. 

MENSTRUUM. The Chymical Word for a 

Diſſolving Liquor. They gave it this Name, be- 
cauſe ſome Chymiſts pretend that the Compleat 
Diſſolution of a Mixt cannot be done in leſs Time 
than 40 Days; which Period they call the Philo- 
fophical Month. | 
And from hence the Word Menſtrumm hath 
come to be the General Term for any Diffolvenr ; 
and any Liquor which will exactly diſſolve all the 
Parts of any Body, is called a proper Menſtruum 
for that Body: As «Aqua __ is for Gold ; Aqua 
Fortis, or Spirit of Nitre, for moſt other Merals ; 
Common Mater for Salt, or Sugar, S c. 
And here it may not be amiſs to give a Solution 
of one Difficulry, viz. Why great Lumps or Frag- 
ments of Gold, &c. will readily deſcend ro the 
bottom of the Glaſs ; and yet when they come 
to be cut or divided into very {mall Particles or 
Atoms, tho' of the ſame ſpecifick Gravity with 
thoſe greater Lumps, yer theſe {hill ſwim, and be 
ſuſpended in the Menſtruum. 

In order to the accounting for which, we may 
firſt conſider, that the Parts of no Fluid can be fo 
eaſily ſeparable, but that they will a little reſiſt or 
retard the Deſcent of any heavy Body through 
them: And this Reſiſtance is (cæteris paribus) ſtill 
proportionable to the Surface of the deſcending 
Bodies. But the Surfaces of Bodies do by no 
means increaſe or decreaſe in the ſame Proportion 
as their Solidities do: For the Solidity encreaſes 
as the Cube, but the Surface only as the Square 
of the Diameter. Wherefore tis plain very ſmall 
Bodies will have much larger Surfaces, in Propor- 
tion to their Solid Content, than larger Bodies 
will; and conſequently, when they grow exceed- 
ing ſmall, may eaſily be conceived to be buoyed 
up by the Fluid. 
Indeed ir doth ſomerimes happen that a Men- 
ſtruum will diſſolve and keep ſuſpended in ir, with- 
out letting them emerge to the top, the Parts of a 
Body lighter in Specie than it; as when Camphire 
is diffolved into a Liquor, and that Liquer well 
mingled with Oil of Vitriol; which is an Effect 
not agreeable to the Laws of Hydroſtatichs : But 
then it may be conſider d, that there may be ſome 
ſuch peculiar Texture in the Parts of the Cam- 
phire, as may make them ſo join or adhere to the 
Parts of the Oil, as that, tho“ heavier, yer they 
ſhal! nor be impelled up to the Surface, ar leaſt for 
a Time: Which we ſee is the Caſe, in ſome mea- 
ſure, of an accurate and well-proportioned Mix- 
rure of Oil and Water. x 

Mr. Boyle mentions a Menſtruum which he ex- 
tracted from Bread alone, that would work on 
Bodies more compact than many hard Minerals, 
nay, even on Glaſs it ſelf, and do many things 
that Aqua fortis could not do. It was thus made: 
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Cut Brown Houſhold-Bread, either of Wheat o 
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Rye, (tho' the Rye is beſt) into Slices; and when 
they are a little dried, fill with them a Glaſs Re- 
tort, and draw off in a Sand-Furnace by degrees 
of Fire, what will come over. Separate the Oil 
from the Liquor in the Receiver by a Tunnel, or 
a Filtre, and in a gentle Heat free the Spirit from 
ſome of its Phlegm, (tho' this is not always ne- 
ceſſary.) Wich this, he ſaith, he drew Tinctures 
not only from Crude Corals, but even from the 
Lapis Hamatites, and Granates, unpowdered ; nay 
allo from Diamonds and Rubies. Yer by no 
means was this ſo Corroſive a Liquor as Aqua 
Fortis, or as the other Acid Menſtruums. 

From hence therefore we may learn to ſuſpend 
our Aſſent as to that bold Aſſertion of ſome Phyſi- 
cians and Naturaliſts, That tis impoſſible any 
Medicine can be found out, that ſhall diſſolve the 
Stone in the Bladder or Kidneys; but what muſt 
alſo corrode and deſtroy the Veſſels through which 
it paſſes in the Body. For there are many Men- 
ſtr uums effectually Corroſive, that will not work 
at all on ſome Bodies; which yet other things, 
tho' of no ſuch Corroſive Nature to the Tongue 
or the Touch, will readily diſſolve. Thus Quick- 
ſilver will diſſolve Gold, tho there be no ſenſible 
Appearance of any Corroſiveneſs in the Mercury, 
either to the Finger, or even to the Tongue; and 


yet neither Aqua Fortis, nor Oil of Vitriol, nor 


Spirit of Nitre, will touch this Metal, tho they 
are ſome of the moſt Corroſive Menſtruums in 
Nature. 
an Egg; which the pureſt Spirit of Wine will not 
divide, but coagulate; as will alſo the Acid Li- 
quors, Spirit of Salt, and Oil of Vitriol. Thus 
alſo Common Oil will diſſolve Brimſtone, tho it 
appear ſo ſoft and ſmooth upon the Tongue, and 
will not diſſolve ſo much as an Egg-ſhell ; and 
yet that General Diſſolvent, Aqua Fortis, will not 
touch Brimſtone. Many mare Inſtances of this 
Nature might be given; by which it appears, that 
Menſtruums do not operate by virtue of any mani- 
feſt Quality, ſuch as Heat, Moiſture, or even Aci- 
dity it ſelf, but rather by ſome Mechanical and 
peculiar Fitneſs that there is between the Shape, 
Bulk, Solidity, Sc. of che Corpuſcles both of it 
and the Body to be diſſolved. | 

MENSTRUUM Peracutum, is a Menſtruum 
mentioned by Mr. Boyle, and made by drawing off 
Spirit of Nitre ſeveral times from Butter of Anti- 
mony. He faith, that by the Help of this, he was 
able, without a very violent Fire, and in a few 
rh to elevate a good Quantity of Crfide 

old. | 
MENSURABILITY, is an Aptitude in a Body, 


whereby it may be apply'd or conform'd to a cer- 
rain Meaſure. | 


MENSURATION, or Meaſuring is to find the 
Superficial Area, or Solid Content, of all Surfaces 
and Bodies. The Rules to do which, as exactly 
as is poſſible, you will find under the Names of 
the ſeveral Figures and Solids, - 

MEPHITICAL Exhalations, are poiſonous or 
noxious ones, iſſuing out of the Earth. Theſe the 
Latins uſed to call Mephites ; whence comes the 
Italian Mofeta, which is the Term they have for 
the Famous Grotta de Cani, near Puz zoli, about 
two Miles from Naples ; which is ſo called, be- 
cauſe its poiſonous Steams will kill Dogs, (and no 
doubr any other Animals) if held long over it, and 


within the Stench of the Steams. 


MERCATORS Chart, or Proje&ion, is a Projc- | 


Cold Water will diſſolve the White of 


ction of the Face of the Earth in Plano: where 
the Degrees upon the Meridian increaſe hers 
the Poles in the ſame Proportion that the Parade 
Circles decreaſe towards them. aralle 

'Tis called Mercator's Chart, or Proj 
cauſe Mercator was the firſt that 
ſo made: Tho' our Countryman 
really tne firſt that made the Table 
jettion, 

Tho the Plain Chart be very eaſie and 
in ſhort Voyages, and will ſerve in the lon 

Voyages, if you fail Home in or near the 8 
ſite Rhumb you went by; as the Ancients wh 
being Coaſters, did before the Uſe of the 00 
paſs: Yer foraſmuch as few Places, or indeed 
none but ſuch as lie under the ſame Meridian, 9 
under the Equinoctial, can therein be expteſſec 
according to their true Situation and Diſtance ore 
from another; bur if they be laid down true by 
the Courſe and Diſtance, rhe Difference of Low. 
rude will be falſe ; if they be laid down by th. 

Courſe and Difference of Longitude, then will the 
Diſtance and Difference be more than it ſhould 
be; and if they be laid down by their Diſtance 
and Difference of Longitude, (which in man 
Caſes is impoſſible) then the Difference of Lati. 
rude will always be roo little, and the Rhumb 
too wide from the Meridian; and if they be lad 
down by their Latitudes and Separation, then 
the Courſe will be wide, and the Diſtance to 
much, Sc. 

And ſince that the Places in particular Mz: or 
Charts being laid down in ſome, one way, and i; 
others another, and theſe Pieces many times tackd 
together, without due Conſideration of the differ. 
ing Methods, Places have been laid down by: 
This, I ſay, being ſo, the Geography and Ho- 
graphy of the World is ſo corrupred, that too 
many Deſcriptions of the Whole, or of the large 
Parts of ir, are enormouſly erroneous, and the 
Shape of the Land much diſtorted. It were to be 
wiſhed therefore that the World would not put 
overmuch Value on, but wean it ſelf from the 
Uſe of the Plain Chart; and by making the 
True Chart eaſie and familiar, bring it in Reſpe& 
and Uſe. | 

It was the great Study of our Predeceſſors, to 
contrive ſuch a Chart in Plano, with ſtrait Lines, 
on which all or any Parts of the World might be 
truly ſer down, according to their Longirudes, La- 
titueds, Bearings, or Diſtances, 

A Way was hinted for this near 2000 Yeats 
ſince by Ptolemy, and a General Map according 
thereto made in the preceding Age by one Merca- 
tor ; bur the Thing demonſtrated, and a Ready 


uſefy] 


Way ſhew'd of deſcribing it, was not till Mr. 


Minbt taught to enlarge the Meridian Line by the 


grees of Longitude might 


| 


| 


continual Addition of Secants: ſo that all the De- 
be proportional to thoſe 
of Latitude, as on che Globe: Which he has 
done after ſuch an Excellent manner, that in ma- 
ny Reſpects it's far more convenient for the Navi- 
gators Uſe than the Globe it ſelf ; and will truly 
ſhew the Courſe and Diſtance from Place to Place, 
which way ſoever a Ship fail forth, or return. 
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PROBLEMS. 


1. To fond the Meridional Miles, anſwering to any 
Difference of Latitude. 


Firſt, By the Table of Meridional Parts, which 
are printed in moſt Books of Navigation, . 

Find the Degrees of either Latitude overhead, 
and che Minutes in the Left Hand Column down- 
wards; and in the Angle of meeting are the Parts 

c that Latitude. | | | 
4 A hus alſo find out the Parts for the other: 
' Thcn if both Latitudes be of the he Name, 
| rhat is, both North, or both South, ſub ract theſe 
one from the other; and that Remainder con- 
:1ins the Meridional Miles ſought : If of different 
Name, add them together : As in Example 2. 


Example. 


Required to find the Meridional Miles berween 
Latitude 43* 15' North, and 59* 20 N. 


35057 
28837 Mer. Pr. 


Latitude 50? 20" 
Latitude 43 15 


—— —᷑ᷓꝓ ——ö́ääͤ—ſ— 


Merid. Difference of Lat.—62 20 


Example. 2. 


Let One If at. be 20 9! 2423 | 
The other Lat. 18 53 N.---11541 Mer. Pt. 


Merid. Difference of Lat-----23963 Sum. 
PROBLEM II. 


2. To find the Meridional Difference of Latitude by 
the Table of Artificial Tangents. 


The Logarithmick, Tangents above 45 Degrees, 


and every Minute to be two Minutes of the Me- 
radian Line, are in the ſame Ratio with the Meri- 
dional Parts, made by the continual Addition of 
Natural Secants, 

Therefore, Take half of each of the Given La- 
titudes, and ro each half add 45? looking the 
Tangents of their Arches in the Table'of Logarith- 
mic Tangents ; the Difference of theſe Tangents 
divide by 1263, the Quotient will be the Meri- 
dional Miles or Minutes. | 


Example . 


Lat. 50? 20, its 125; 10“; which 
added to 455, makes 70* fo, whoſe e 4428786 
Tangent is a 


added to 45, makes 66* 37' +, whoſe 


27 


z Lat. 43* 14), is 21 37 T; which 
Ke 3642940 
Tangent is, omitting the Index, oy 


| | : 785846 
1263) 785846 (622 = Merid. Diff. : 
230 | 
278 
260 


— — 


Example 2. 


which added to 45% make 55 9 


The Z of Lat. 20 17 S. is 10% 1823 1 
whoſe Tangent is : I 570607, 


which added to 45*, makes 
54* 26'%, its Tangent is 


F . | 
+ Lat. 18* 53', N. is 9* maker 
3923577 Sum? 


1263) 3028577 ( 2397 = Mer. Diff. Lat, 
50260 2h ö 


PROBLEM III. 


3. The Latitudes and Difference of Longitudes of 


Two Places given, To find the Courſe and Diſtance 
between them. 


Admit the Courſe and Diſtance between the Ly: 
zard, in Latitude 50* '10"' N. and Antego in Lati- 
rude 17 25 N. whoſe Difference of Longirude is 
54* 15' W. be required. 


From 50* 10 L 1 
Subſt. 17 25 IN. Lat. 1 p 6k 2 M.Pr, $3492 


1061 
32 45 2429 to 
60 (Merid. Diff. Lat. 
1965 Diff. Lat. Diff. Long. = 54 13˙ 
(= 3255 Miles W. 
Geomatrically, 


accounting every 30 Minutes to be one Degree, | 


| 


Draw the Meridian C A, which make &qual-ro 
2429, the Merid, Diff. Lat. Erect the Perpendi- 
cular A B, which ler be equal ro the Diff. of 
Longit, 3255; draw CB; make CD equal to 
the proper Diff. of Lat. 1965 ; and erect the Per- 


E 


pendicular D E. 


„ „ A. 


In che N * A = Mer. Diff. Lat. 2429 
— B A = Diff. Longit. = 3255 
Requi- C C = Courſe. 
red BS Compl. Courſe, 
In the . CD = Proper Diff. Lat.=1 96 
5 Given 2 and C . Courſe. rs 
Requi- 


red 0 E = Diſt. of the Places, 


5 D Fog 
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For the Courſe, ſay, 


As Mer. Diff. Lat.: Rad. : : Diff. Long, : T. Courſe 
2429 min. : T.55*:: 3255 min.: T.53* 16. 


Operation by the Logarithms, 


To the Arithmetical Com- | 
plemenr of the Log. Mer. & 2429 — 6.614573 


Diff. 1 5 3 
Add the Log. of the Diff. Long. 3255 — 3.512351 


Sum is the T. of the Courſe, 53 161 — 10.127124 
By Gunter's Scale. 


The Extent from 2429} on the Line of Num- 
1 bers, 


8 
Will reach from T. 45 . a os ths of 


For the Diſtance ſay, 


As the Co-Sine of the Courſe : Rad:: D. L.: Diſt. 
S. 36 44': S. 90 oo: : 1965: 3285, 


Operation by the Logarithms, 


To the Arithmetical Com-? | 
plement of the Co. S. C 36* 44---0.22323 
„ 

Add the Log. of the Diff. Lat. 1965—3. 29336 


Sum is the Log. of the Diſtance, 3285—3.51659 


By Gunter's Scale, 
The Extent from S. 36 44 N on the Line of 
o Sines. 


Reaches from — S. 1965 — 7 on the Line of 
M's. > 1965 — Numbers, 


PROBLEM IV. 


4. The Latitude and Courſe given, the Diſtance, Dif- 
ference of Longitude and Departure, required. 


Example. 


Sailing from the Lyzard. Lat. 50* 10'N, and 
the Courſe being 53* 16'S. weſterly, (Variation 
and Leeward-way, Gc. allow'd for) or S. W. 4 W. 
near; and finding by Obſervation the Ship to be in 
Latitude 17* 25 North; What's the Diſtance run, 
Departure, and Difference of Longitude? 


From 50? 10 N, Lyzard 34.90 
Subſt. 17 25 Ns Lat. Lobes d b . 1061 


— — — 


Rem. 32 45221965 = Dif. Lat. M. Dif, Lt. 2429. 
Diſtance, what ? 


As the fine of the Courſe : Rad:: Dif. Lat: Diſt. 


and 3644: S. 90 o:: 1965: 3283. 
© Departure, what d 


Radius: Mer. Dif. Lat:: T. Courſe : Dif. Long. 
T. 45: 2429 min:: T. 53* 16': 3255, min, 


NT OA 
| Operation by the Logarithms, 


To the Log. Mer. Diff. Lat, 2429 


Add the Tangr. of the Courſe, 53% 16-1614 


— 


Sum = Log. Diff. Longitude, 3255, JM 


By Gunter's Scale; 


The Extent from T. 43 N on the Ii. 

to the Tanger of 53 16 bs 8 
Reaches from . . « . 2429 N en the Lind "7 
W:  « W +»: 2809 Numbers, 9 


PROBLEM V. 


of 


5. The Latitude and Diſtance being givey, Comſe, de: 
parture, and Difference of Longitude are 3equired ; 


Example. 


Sailing North-Eaſtward from Antego 3283 ni 
and by Obſervation finding my Latitude to he . 
deg. 10 min. North; What's the Courſe, — 
ture and Difference of Longitude ? 


From 50? 10'N. obſerv. | 
Subſt. 17 25 N. Lar. pon, M. 17505 


. — 
32 45=1965= Dif. Lat. M. Dif. Lz 429 
Courſe, what? 


Diſtance: Diff. Lat.: Radius: Co-Sine Corſe 
3285: 1965 :: S. 90 oo : S. 36 44 


* 44 * has 2 « id , p IX E \ 
K TI; * N , - TIS" 5 a 
p * . A ad Td 5 * 9 P * * 8 
” ip ö 2 — n N 2 
= * C K RN 


Operation by Logarithms, 


To ; the r Com- 
plement of the Log. ofS 3285 — . 4834 i 
the Diſtance , , 1 : f . 

Add the Log. of the Diff. Lat. 1965 — 3.29336 


96 


— ate 


2. #3 2 A wu" 
** 
» r 7 4 4 


— — — 


Sum Co- ine of the Courſe, 36 44 --- 9.77677 
Fy Gunter's Scale. 


The Extent from Diſtance 32852 on Line 
ro the Diff. Lat. . . 19653 of Numb. 
Reaches from S. of Radius, 90* O on Line 
to the S. Compl. of Courſe 36 44 F of vines. 


Departure | 
Then the Dif Lon * Qs found by Prob. I. II. 


PROBLEM VI 


6. The Latitude and Departure given, Required the 
Courſe, Diſtance, and Difference of Longitude, 


Example, 


A Ship from Latitude 50* 10˙ N. and Longitude 
oo“ oo! runs South-weſterly till her Deparrure 
be 2633 Miles, and the obſerved Latitude 17 253 
North; I demand the Courſe, Diſtance, and Diffe- 
rence of Longitude, 


Diff. Lat.: Departure : : Radius: I. Coutſe. 
1965 7 2633 3 T. 45500 21. $3” 16. 


Operation 


i - n - e 5 © "_\ a 
OL * - K * * : . A , £ 
4 _ ade. tet hy a NEPAD OI „ 9 h - PSY - 
a a ** 8 d * * 2 * * I ton a P _ * * TOY" * * * Des 4 GT * * * 2 nh by TY; . 
0 e EY Mi kak a n * ons pe # ek W 1 * » _ » nb 4 1 + * + SF . * J > 
—_— P l a od a SA 2 i "> ern 4 FI r * 4 _ ; * * of d yp _—_ 
ie WS 4 e 1 — 7 * 4 "ul : 8 - V * n 
* 


The Extent from Diff. Lat. 1963 


WWW 


To Ar. Co. Log. of Diff. Lat, 1965—6-70664 


Add the Log. of Departure 
Sum = T. of the Courſe — 53? 16—10,12712 
IF By Gunter's Scales | 


26333-42048 


to the De . + 2633 J Numbers. 


Reach. from F. of Radius, 45˙ oo' 
to the T. of the Courſe 33 16 Tangents. 


| Diſtance 
Then 4 Difer.Longir 


PROBLEM VI. 
7. One Latitude, Courſe and Diſtance given; the Dif- 


Tis pound by Prob. I. II 


ference of Latitude, and Difference of Longitude |} 


requi red, 


Example. 


A Ship from 307 1o' N. Latitude, and oo oO 
Longitude, runs with a Courſe 16 O32 S. weſter- 


ly 3285 Miles: What is the Difference of Lati- 


rude, and Difference of Longitude ? 
For the Difference of Latitude, ſay, 
Radius : Co-Sine Courſe : : Diſtance : Differ, Lat. 


S. 90 00': S. 369 44 :: 3284 m: 1965 


Operation by the Logarithms. 


To the 7, of the Courſe 
And the Logar. Diſtance 


Run = Log. Diff. Lat. 


53* 16 —— 9.77676 
32 85 — 3.51659 


—̃ (K — —-— — 


19 65——3.29335 
By Gunter's Scale. 


The extent from S. Radius, yo? oo On Line of 
To the S. Compli. Courſe 36 44 Sines. 
Reaches from the Diſtance 32 $5? On Line of 


To the Differen. 1 19 655 Numbers. 

From 50 10'== Depart 3490 
Subſt. 32. 45 = Differen. Lat. Mer. Pts. 1 oo I 
Rem, 17. 25= Preſent Mer. Dif Lat. 22 429 


Diff. Long. find by Prob. 2. in 3255 = 5415 W. 


From 54 15 =Difference 

Subſt, oo oo Departed Longitade; | 

Rem.==54* 15' W. Preſent 
PROBLEM VII. 


8. One Latitude, Departure and Courſe given Re- 
quired Diſtance, Difference of Latit 
Difference of 23 . 


Example. N 


| Sailing South 53* 16' Weſt, from Latitude 
2 fo ot 2 oo“ o, till my, Depar- 
tu 2633 Miles: What's my Di 1 
rude and Longitude ??: 2 


— — 


On Line of 
On Line of | 


| 


eee NW , MEX 
8 e ; 3 5 # 
REG PIN C. 6. of Plain Sail. is | 
Operation by the Logarithms. Diff Lat. 5 7 4 196523245 


From 307 10·N. = De arted y n 3490 
Subſt. 32 45 N, Difference . AIP. 42490 


— — ä — 


Rem. 15 25 68; X Pre M. D. Lat 2429 
For the Diff, erence of Longit 1 des; ay, LP 


Proper Diff.Lar : MR Diff Lat : : Depart: D. Long. 
1965 m: 2429 m:: 2633 3255 


Operation by Logatithms, 


To Ar. co. Log, Diff Dit. Lee. — 5 %ͤ 
14 rhe Le Mer. Diff. Lat. 2429-------3,33542 
Add the Log. epatture 2632-— --=3.42049 


Sum = Log. Dif. Long. 3235283413 3.51254 
| | By Gunter's Scale. = 
The Extent from Diff. Lat. 1965 | 


To the Mer. Differ. Latit. 2429 C1: EC 
Reaches from Departure 263 15 Line of Num. 


To the Differ. of Long. 3255 


From ©0* oo g Departed 
Subſtract 54 15 = Difference 


Rem. = 54 15 W.=Preſent. 
PROBLEM IX. 


Longirude, 


| 9. One Latitude, Diſtance and Departure given : The 


Courſe, Difference of Latitude, and Difference of 
Longitude required. ee 


Example. 


From Latitude 30 10. N. and Longitude 
oo oo, Sailing South Weſtward 3285 m. until 
the Departure be 2633 m: I demand the Courſe 
Sail'd, Latitude and Longitude. 


By c. 4. of Plain Sailing Oer — EL 16' W. 
-e Sr re PAC 
mn} Loig. by prob. 6. is . : 
PROBLEM X. | 


10. One Latitude, Courſe and Difference of Longitude 
given: The Difference, Latitude, Diſtance and 
Departure required, 


From Latitude 53* 10* N. failing South 53* 16! 
Weſterly, till I am in the Longitude 54 45 W. 
What's my Diſtance, Departure and Difference of 


Example, 


Latitude ? 


From oo o N. Departed 


Subſtract 54 15 W. Preſent Fuse 


Rem, = 54 1523235 Differ, 
3D 2 


— 


For 


* 
— — 


E — 
Se. — 


— 
2 — 


— — 
+ Cos 


r . - - - 
— W- — * bs en . 0 _ * 
wm =" RE a a > = - — — 


Sum Rad. = Log, Mer. Diff Lat. 2529 m. 3.36343 


Reaches from Diff. Long. 3233 | 
To Merid. Differ. Latit. 2429 on Line of Num. 
From 3490 Parts in Dep. PS. 50 100 
Subſt. 2429 Mer. Difference I a North. 
Rem. 1061 Parts in pref. 17 25 


Verde, is required, 


* 
4s 
1 -* \ » 
- —_—_— 9 
4 — — 
* 4 
. 


: * » - 
3 =_ * * — _—_— 


* 1 _ 
4 8 _—_— 
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MER 


For the Meridian Difference of Lati tude, ſay, 


Radius: c T. Courſe: : Diff. Long: Mer. Diff. Lat. 
T.45* : I. 36 44':: 3235 £57 2429 m. 


Operation by the Logarithmsy, 
Tothe e T. Courſe--—--36* 449.8729 


Add Log. Diff. Longit. 3255 m.——3.31233 


— 


By Gunter Scale. | 


The extent from T. Radius 45* 5 Gin 


To T. Compl. Courle--36* 44 


Then find the Diſtance and Departure, by 
Caſe 2. Plain Sailing. 


PROBLEM X.. 

11. The Difference, Longitude and Diſtance of two 
Places in the ſame Latitude being given, to find 
the Latitude, | | h 

Example: 

Two Ships in the Equator 400 Miles from one 
another; one ſails North, the other South alike 
Diſtances, till they are 150 Miles aſunder: What 
Latitude are they in? 


Proportion. 


Operation by the Logarithms. 


To the Ar. co. Log. Diff. Long. 400 7.39794 
Add Logarith. of the Diſtance 150 2.17600 


Sum = S. Latitude 67* 39————9.37394 
| By Gunter's Scale. 

The Extent from Differ. Long. 400 Ton Line of 

'To the —— Diſtance 150 53 Numbers. 


Reaches from S. Radius 90 oo! on Line of 
To S. Compleat Latitude 67 39 Sines. 


PROBLEM. XII. | 


12. The Differences of Longitude between two Places | 
of the ſame Latitude, being given : To find their 


Radius: Diff, Long. : : S. Latir, + 


| 


Subſt, 76 3 P =Long Lorne Ng 
Rem. =43 20 = 2600 Miles = Dißer Long 
Diſtance, 


Operation by the Logarirhms, 
To Log. Differ. Longitude 2600. yz 


dd the S. Latitude 14 347% 
* _ N rd 10 ** „ 29135 
Sum — Rad = Log. Diſtance 2513 — 2.40523 


By Gunter Scale. 


The Extent from S. Rad. 90 oo Non Lins of 
To the S. Com. Latitude 75 1 oo Sines, 
Reaches from Differ. Longir. 2600 J on Line 
To the Diſtance:— 2513 Number, 


PROBLEM XII. 


13. The Diſtance letween two Places in the ſum 
Parallel given: Required, To find the Difference 
Longituae, | | | 

3 Example. 


Sailing from Cape Verde, in Latitude 14* 30 
North to an Iſland 2513 Miles Weſt: I demand 
the Longitude of the Ifland. 


cS. Lat: Diſtance : : Radius : Dif, Long 
S. 75 10%: 2513 :S. 90 O0: 2600 Mies 


Operation by the Logarithms, 


To ar. co. S. Latitude 14* 50 —— 9001451 
| Add Log. of the Diſtance 2513 3.40025 


Sum = Log. Diſt. Long. 2600 Miles-----3.41797 


By Gumter's Scale. 


The Ext. from S. Compl. Lat. 75* 10 Non Line of 
To the Sine of the Radius —-90 oo 5 Lines. 

Reaches from Diſtance --—---2513? on Line of 
To the Difference of Longirude-2600 Numbers, 


To 2600 | =43* 207 = Diff. Long. in D. and M. 


Add 60 11 30 =Long. of Cape Verde. 
Sum 54. 50 == Longirude of the Place 
the Ship is in. 


That the Meridian Line in Mercator s Chart, i 
a Scale of Logarithmick Tangents of the half 
Complements of the Latitude: The incomparable 
Mr. Halley demonſtrates thus. 


Diſtance. | 
Example, 
The Diftance between Martipice, and Cape 


Suppating P the Pole. 
| B D the Equinoctial. 


PC, Pe, Sc. Co-Latitudes. 
Bec, CP a Numb Line, 


— xX TO-2a 


Ce 


** 


MER 


1. The Lines PB, Pe, P C, are the Tangents 
of half rhe Co-Larirudes in the Stereographick Pro- 
jection, (by Prob. 1. in Spherick Projection.) 

2. The Difference of Longirudes, or Angles at 
the Pole (BP C, Sc.) between them, are Loga- 
rithms of the Rationes of rhoſe Tangents one to a- 
nother, (by the known Property of Proportional 
Spiral.) Bur the Nautical Meridian Line, is no 
other than a Table of Longirudes, anſwering to 
each Minute of Latitude on the Rhumb Line, ma- 
king an Angle of 45 Degrees with the Meridian: 

re the Meridian Line is no other than a 
Scale of Logarithmick Tangents, of the half Com- 


plements of the Latitudes. Q. E. D. 


Whence he deduces the following 


COROLLARIES. 


1. Becauſe that in every Point of any Rhumb 
Line, the Difference of Latitude is to the De- 
parture as the Radius to the Tangent of the 
Angle that Rhumb Line makes with the Meri- 
dian; and thoſe equal Departures are every 


vbhere to the Difference of Longirude, as the Ra- 


dius to the Secant of the Latitude: It follows, 
that the Differences of Longitude are on any 
Rhumb, Logarithms of the ſame Tangents, but of 
a different Species; being proportioned to one a- 
nether, as are the Tangents of rhe Angles made 
with the Meridian. 

2. Hence any Scale of Logarithmick Tan- 
gents is a Table of the Differences of Longitude, 
to ſeveral Latitudes, upon ſome determinate 
Rhumb or other: And therefore, as the Tangent 
of the Angle of ſuch Rhumb, to the Tangent of 
any other Rhumb : ſo the Differences of the Lo- 
garithms of any two Tangents, to the Difference 
of Longirude on the propoſed Rhumb, intercepred 
between the two Latirudes, of whoſe half Com- 
plements you took the Logarithmick Tangents. 

MERCATOR Sailing, is the Art of finding on 
2 Plane the Motion of a Ship upon any aſſign d 
Courſe, true in Longitude, Latitude and Diſtance; 
the Meridians being all parallel, and the Parallels 
of Latitude Strait Lines. The Way to do this, 
you have before in Mercator's Chart. 


— —— 


to draw a true Running Mercury, or Quick, 
2 from Antimony; and that it ſucceeded 
well. | 
MER CURIUS Dulcis, or Sweet Sublimate 
of Mercury, by the Chymiſts ſometimes called 
Aquila alba, is thus made, Sixteen Ounces of 
Sublimare Corroſive being powder'd in a Glaſs, 
or Marble Mortar, (for it muſt never be. done 
in a Metalline one) is mixed by little and little 
with Twelve Ounces of Mercury revived from 
Cinnabar, (or pure Mercury :) The Mixture is 
ſtirred about with a Wooden Peſtle, till all the 
Crude mercury diſappear ; then it is put into a 
Marraſs, two Thirds of which remain empty: 
The Veſſel is heated in Sand, gently ar firſt, 
bur afrerward the Fire is encreaſed to the Third 
Degree. In four or five Hours the Sublimate 
will ſtick to the Top and Neck of the Glaſs : 
Fling away all that is not White, and then pow- 
der that, and ſublimare it again, and a Third 
time if you would have it very White, Thus is 
the ſtrongeſt Poiſon, perhaps in Nature, corre- 
Cted into a _ gentle and uſeful Medicine, by 
adding more Mercury to it. The Reaſon of 
which ſeems ro be, That by theſe New Sublima- 
tions, the Corroding Acids of the Sublimate have 
their Points broken, and perhaps ſotne of them 
loaded with the Addition of more Mercury, and 
ſo can't act with the ſame deleterious Force as 
they did before. | | 

MER CURIUS Vite. See Algorot. 

MERCURY. According to M. Caſini, the 
greateſt Diſtance of Mercury from the Earth is 
32704, the mean Diſtance 22000, and the leaſt 
Diftance 11296 Semi-diameters of the Earth, 
Therefore his mean Diſtance will be about 
| 88000000 Engliſh Miles; and the Diameter of 
Mercury is 4+ of the Diameter of the Earth, and 
therefore the Globe of Mercury muſt be + of thar 
of the Earth. 

Mr. A;out pretends to prove, That tho' Mercury 
be ſo near the Sun, the Light there is not capable 
of burning any Objects. Bur Sir Iſaac Newtcn 
makes the Heat of Mercury fo great, as to be Se- 
ven times as much as the Heat of our Summer 
Sun; which he found by Experiments deſignedly 
made by the Thermoſcope, is enough to make 
Water boil. And therefore if Bodies will not be 
there enkindled by ſuch a Degree of Heat, it muſt 
be becauſe their Degree of Denfiry is proportio- 
nably greater than that of ſuch kinds of Bodies 
on our Earth : Wherefore undoubredly this Fiery 
Planer is uninhabitable by ſach Creatures as tive 
on our Earth. 

Capt. Halley, in his Obſervation of Mercury ſcen 
in the Sun, A. D. 1677, at St. Hellena, ſaith, That 
this Planer may be ſeen Nine times in the Sun, 
near the Aſcending Node, A. D. 1710, 1723, 1736, 
1743, 1756, 1769, 1776, 1782, 1789, in October; 
and Four times near the other Node, in the 
Month of April, A. D. 1707, 1753, 1786, 1799 ; 
all within this Century. | 

Dr. .es in his Comparative Aſtronomy, at 
the End of his Aſtron. Phyſ. & Geom. Elementa, con- 


| fiders what Phenomena in the Heavens would ap- 


pear to an Eye placed in this Planet Mercury, viz. 

1. Thar the Diamerer of the Sun ſeen from 
thence, would be trebble of what it is ſeen from 
the Earth, becauſe that Planer is thrice as near to 
it as we are; and conſequently the Sun's Disk to 


has Eye there, will be Seven times as great as what 
| e 
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their Phenomena will be much the ſame as to an 
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it appears to us; and all other things conſider d, 
the Light and Heat in Mercyry will be ſeptuple of 
ours, at ſome times: But theſe Qualities will be 
much intended and remitted, according to the di- 
verſe Diſtance of Mercury from the Sun; for his 
Orbit is the moſt Excentrick of any of the Planets, 

2. The Gravity of Mercury towards the Sun 
will be ſeven times greater than in the Earth. 
The Denſity of Mercum, and conſequently the Gra- 
vity of Bodies placed on its Surface, towards its 
Centre, cannot ſo accurately be determin ' d, as 
the Gravity of the Planet towards the Sun: But 
however, in Prop. 49. Lib, 3. Schol. he ſhews a 
Way to gueſs Analogically at it. And no doubt 
this Planet is much denſer than the Earth, becauſe 
of the Over-proportion of Hear there. 

3. It doth nor yet appear by Obſervations, whe- 
ther Mercury revolves round his Axis, or not, and 
conſequently what the Length of his Day is; but 
tis probable he hath ſuch a Motion as well as the 
other Planets, but his Year is ſcarce equal ro a 
Quarter of ours. What Variety of Seaſons and 
Weather Mercury is ſubject to, is uncertain; be- 
cauſe the Inclination of his Axis, on which he re- 
volves about himſelf, to the Plane of the Orbit, 
which he deſcribes round the Sun, is unknown, 

4. To an Eye placed in Mercury, and looking 
towards the Sun, the Solar Spots (if at any time 
ſuch there are) will appear to traverſe his Disk 
ſometimes in a Right Line, from Eaſt to Weſt; 
and ſometimes their Path will appear Elliptical, 
bending ſometimes one way, and ſometimes ano- 
ther. And the whole Variety of this Appearance 
will be abſolved in a Year's Time, in which the 
Path of the Solar Spots will appear to be twice 
Rectilinear: But indeed the Path of theſe Spots 
will be almoſt continually in a Right Line, be- 
cauſe Mercury never much declines from the Plane 
of rhe Sun's Equator. 


On it, each way from the Equinoct i — 
Celeſtial Globes, is counted the bred: =; * the 
Declination of the Sun br Stars: And on North 
reſtrial Globe, the Latitude of Places N © Te. 
South, Which is all one with the cars 
Height of the Pole above the Horizon: p n 
eee, N = the 5 or Poles * 
equal to the H&ight of che Equinocti 6 
— 1 cia! above the 

There are two Points df this Circ 
called the Poles of the World ; and a L. char 
rinu'd from thence through the Centre * 
Globes, is called the Axis of the Earth or Bow 
on which they are ſuppoſed to turn roung. 

On the Terreſtrial Globes there are uſual! 
2 2 one through every Tenth U. 
gree ot the Equator, or through eve ob N. 
gree of Longirude. | 1 Tem be 


The Uſes of this Circle, are, 


1. To ſet the Globes to any articular Latin. 
2. To ſhew the Sun's or 4 — 
Right Aſcenſion, or greateſt Altitude, Sc. 


PROBLEM. 


To find theSun's Meridian Altitude or 
at Night by the Globes, * 


Bring the Sun's Place to the Meridian above the 
Horizon, for his Noon-Altitude; which will ſhew 
the Degrees of it, counted from the Horizon. For 
his Midnight-Depreſſion below the North Point af 
the Horizon, you muſt bring the oppoſite Point to 
the Sun's preſent Place, as before to the Meridien; 
and the Degrees there intercepred between thatPoint 
and the Horizon, are his Midnight-Depreſſion, 
MERIDIAN Line, on a Dyal, is a Right Line 
ariſing from the Interſection of rhe Meridian of the 


5. The other Five Planets being above Mereury, 
Eye at the Earth: So that Venus and our Earth, 


when in Oppoſition to the Sun, will ſhine with a |. 


full Orb, and conſequently afford a great Light to 
this Planer at Night. Bur the Superior Planets 
will not afford him ſo much Light as they do us. 

6. The Sun's and the other Planets Places, and 
the Phenomena of Comets are found the ſame Way 
in Mercury, and after the ſame manner, and will 
appear as they do to us on the Earth. 

MERIDIAN, is a great Circle paſſing through 
the Poles of the World, and both Zenith and Nadir, 
a the Equinoctial at Right Angles, and di- 
videth the Sphere into two equal Parts, one Eaſt, 
the other Weſt; and has its Poles in the Eaſt and 
Weſt Points of the Horizon. Tis call'd Meridian, 
becauſe when the Sun cometh to the South Part 
of this Circle, tis then Meridies, Mid- day, or 
High-noen; and then the Sun hath his greateſt Al- 
tirade for that Day, which therefore is called the 
Meridian Altitude. 

Theſe Meridians are various, and change accord- 
ing to the Longitudes of Places; ſo that they may 
Le ſaid to be infinite in Number, for that all Places 
from Eaſt to Weſt have their ſeveral Meridians: 
Bur there is (or ſhould be) one Fix d, which is 
called the Firſt Meridian, 

MERIDIAN on the Glebe or Sphere, is repre- 
ſented by the Brazen Circle, in which tk> Globe 
hangs and turns. Tis divided into Four go's or 


Place with the Plane of the Dyal. This is the 


Line of 12 a Clock, and from hence the Divifian 
of the Hour-Lines begins. 


To draw a True Meridian Line upon an 
Horizontal Plane. 


Firſt, Get a plain thick Board, of a Foot Square 
or more; then upon one of the Edges or Corners, 
as near as may be, faſten a ſtrong Iron Pin, about 
10 or 11 Inches long, and make it ſo faſt, that it 
will not ſhake or yield in the leaſt: It matters 
nor whether it be perpendicular or not. 

Ser this Board horizontally in your Garden, 
with Earth or Sand upon the Ground, or elſewhere, 
about 9 a Clock; (the beſt Time is, when the Sun 
is near the Solſtice, ſuppoſe about the loth of 
June) ſee where the Head of this Iron Pin (which 
muſt be ſharp at the top) giveth its Shadow upon 
the Board, mark that Place: Then take a Wooden 
Ruler, ſharp alſo at one end, and lay it ſo upon 
the ſharp end of the Iron Pin, that the ſharp end 
of the Ruler may touch the Mark; then carrying 
it ſteady, make the Segment of a Circle towards 
the North. Come again about 3 a. Clock in the 
Afternoon, and mark where the Shadow of the 
top of the Iron Pin is, in that Segment again. 
Then draw a Line from thoſe two Marks, which 
will be Eaſt and Weſt, and the Perpendicular to 
chat Line will be a Meridian; and if you halve 
that Line, the Perpendicular will go through the 


360 Degrees, beginning at the Equinoctial. 


| Centre of the whole Circle: For chat e 
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part _ mow - a Cone, whoſe Vertex 15 the 
N the iron Fin. 
2 8 becauſe the Sun may be under a Cloud, 
when you come at 3 a Clock, you * make 
chree or four more Segments, and uſe them as 
u uſed this. | 1 
"This Method would be very Exact, if the Sun 
moved as the Fixed Stars do; but becauſe = 
Sun hath a proper Motion, as 4 Planer, there i 
be ſome inconſiderable Error, which yet may be 
corrected: For ſeeing the Sun in one Minute of 
an Hour moveth as much by his daily Motion, as 
he loſeth in 6 Hours by his proper Motion; you 
ſhall add as much in the Way, which the Shadow 
goes in the laſt Mark, as that Shadow moveth 
in one Minute, which you may meaſure by your 
pulſe or Pendulum; ſo the laſt Point will not be 
taken juſt in the Segement, but a little without it. 

Under the Word Pole-Star you have another 
good Method for drawing a True Meridian Line. 

Mr. Stephen Gray, in Philaſ. Tranſ. N' 260, gives 
a New Method of drawing a True Meridian Line 
by the Pole-Star ; as alſo how to find the Hour by 
the ſame, Thus, 

Take the Gnomon of an Horizontal Dyal for 
the Latitude of the Place, and to the Hypothenuſe 
fix two Sights, whoſe Centres may be parallel to 
the ſame : Let the Eye- ſight be a {mall Hole; bur 
the other's Diameter muſt be equal to the Tan- 
gent of the double Diſtance of the North-Star from 
the Pole, (the Diſtance of the Sights being made 
Radius.) Let the Stile be rivetted to the end of 
a ſtrait Ruler; then when you would make uſe 
of it, lay the Ruler on an Horizontal Plane, ſo 
chat the End to which the Ruler is fix'd may 
hang over: Then look through the Eye- ſight, mo- 
ving the Inſtrument till you ſee the North Star 
appear to touch the Circumference of the Hole in 
the other Sight, on the ſame Hand with the Gir- 
dle of Caſſiopeia ; or on the oppoſite Side to that, 
whereon rhe Star in the Great Bear's Rump is ar 
that time: Then draw a Line by the Edge of the 
Ruler, and 'twill be a True Meridian Line, as is 
very eaſie ro demonſtrate. | 

In Philof. Tranſ. Ne 270, he improves this Me- 
thod, and deſcribes an Inſtrument, whereby he 
not only draws a True Meridian, but finds the 
Hour and Minute of the Day or Night, by the 
help of the Pole-Star, exactly. His Inſtrument he 
thus deſcribes : | 

Let there be taken a Teleſcope, of about 16 
Foot, or longer, if you pleaſe; in the Plane of its 
Fccus, place a Ring of Braſs at Right Angles to 
the Glaſs, the Diameter of the inward Circle be- 
ing equal to the double Tangent of the Pole-Star's 
Diſtance from the Pole; the Focal Length of the 
Object-Glaſs being made Radius, as was ſaid in 
the Deſcription of the Me#ridian Inſtrument, Let 
the Ring be divided into 24 Hours, with their 
Minutes, numbred from the Right Hand towards 
the Left, as in our common Nocturnals: The 
Eye-glaſs muſt be equal in its Diameter to the 
Horary Ring. But this perhaps will be thought 
too Chargeable, eſpecially for ſuch large Tele- 
ſcopcs as he ſpeaks of; wherefore he gives this 
Contrivance : The Eye-glaſs muſt lie in a broad 
Index. towards one End; this is to turn on a 
Centre-pin that lies in the Centre of the Glaſs, 
and conſequently over the Centre of the Horary 
Ring, from which it muſt be equal ro the Di- 


dex abour, you can perceive the Star to rouch 
the Horary Ring on that ſide the Star in which the 
Great Bear's Rump lies, or on the oppoſite to thar 
in the Hip of Caſſiopeia: Bur on the contrary, had 
not the Glaſs inverted the Object, then bring one of 
the Twelves to be in a Perpendicular to the other, 
by a Plain Line; ſo will the Star ſtand at its Ho- 
rary Diftance from the Meridian: Or if the La- 
ritude of the Place be unknown, by the Right A- 
ſcenſion of the Sun and Star, the Time of its com- 
ing to the Meridian will be eaſily obtain d, then 

the Hour of the Night found, will as eaſily give 

the Star's Horary Diſtance from the Meridian. 

Then elevate the Tube towards the Star, bring- 

ing the Meridian, or 12 and 12, into the Plane 

of the Perpendicular; turn the Glaſs about, till 

you ſee the Pole- Star ſtand at its Horary Diſtance 

from the Meridian; ſo will the Inſtrument, when 

fix d, ſhew the Horary Diſtance throughout the 

whole Day, or as long as it remains in this Po- 

firion, by the apparent Motion of the Star in rhe 

Ring. 

The beſt Time to fix the Inſtrument, will be 

when this, or any of the other two Stars above- 

mention'd, are about 6 Hours from the Aferidian. 

Note, That the Latitude of the Place is now 

given with the utmoſt Preciſeneſs ; for the Axis of 
the Glaſs lies now in the Axis of the World: 

And if one of the Sides of the Tubes be parallel 

rhereto, as it ought to be, at the upper End hang 

a Line or Plummer, from the Point of Suſpenſion ; 
find another Point equal in Diftance ro the Length 
of the Line, or a Knot towards the lower End, 
the Diſtance from this Knor to the former Point 
will be bur the Chord of the Latitude; and if 
from the ſame Edge of the Index another Line 
and Plummer be hung rowards the lower End of 
the Tube, theſe two Lines, when at reſt, will be 
in the Plane of the Meridian. 

This Inſtrument may be made ro ſhew the Hour 
with as much Facility as a Clock or Sun-Dyal, 
if the Horary Ring be made to move within a 
larger fixed one ; and the outward Circle of the 
former be divided into the Days of the Month, 
reſpect being had to the Right Aſcenſion of the 
Sun and Star: Then bringing the two oppoſite 
Points in the fixed Circle, to the Perpendicular, 
which is done at the fixing of the Inſtrument, 
move the Circle till the Day of the Month come 
to any of theſe, and the Ring is rectified for chat 
Day ; and if the Air be clear, you'll ſee the Star 
ſtand at the true Time of the Day or Night, 

It may be objected, That in few Years, by the 
Annual Increaſe of its Declination, the Pole-Star 
will, by moving in a leſſer Circle, be brought 
too far from the Edge of the Ring, that the ex- 
act Hour and Minute cannot well be diſtinguiſh- 
ed. But this Inconveniency, when it is one, may 
be remedied ſeveral Ways; either by making a 
leſſer Ring, or by extending a fine Thread of 
Silk croſs the Ring, till it cuts the Star, and at 
the ſame time it gives the Hour; or, Which will 
yer make this Inſtrument commodious for other 
Purpoſes, there may be made an Index to move 
on the Centre of the Hour-wheel, which being 
brought to cut the Star with the Edge that pro- 


ceeds from the Centre, it will at the ſame time 


cut the Hour. And y 8 
ſrance of the Focus of the Eye-glaſs ; chen let the | about the mn yer RE fa 


exact Diameter of the Ring, provided 
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Tube be elevated ro the Height of the Pole, and 
directed to the Pole-Star, till by turning the In- 
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it do but a little exceed the Diſtance of the Pole- 
Star from the Pole, the Focal Length of the Glaſs 
being made Radius. 

Our moſt Accurate and Judicious Aſtrono- 
mer, Mr. John Flamſteed, has diſcovered, that 
there is a Parallex of the Earth's Annual Orbit at 
the Pole-ſtar, of about 40 or 45 Seconds; where- 
by the Diameter of the Star's Parallel 1s greater 
in June than in December, by about one Minute 
two Seconds: Which he has evinced from 7 Years 
ſucceſſive Obſervations ; whereby the Earth's 
Annual Motion is indubitably demonſtrated, as ap- 
pears from his Learned Letter to Dr. Wallis on 
that Subject. | | 

Now if on the Edge of this Index there be 
drawn a Scale of Degrees, Minutes, and Seconds, 
to the Radius of the Glaſs, we ſhall not only have 
a very Accurate Inſtrument for the Hour, but be 
furniſh'd with one whereby we ſhall ſee the 
Truth of the Earth's Motion confirmed by the 
Acceſs and Receſs of our Star towards and from 
the Pole, according to the Earth's Place in the 
Ecliptick, as that Learned Perſon above-menri- 
on'd has diſcover'd ; and that not only when the 
Star tranſits the Meridian, but in a clear Air at a- 
ny time of the Day: One ſhall likewiſe obſerve 
that Annual Increaſe of the Pole Stars Declinati- 
on, cauſed by the Procefſion of the Equinox. 

Morcover, he, from his own Obſervation, aſ- 
ſures us, that the Pole-Star may be ſeen in the 

Day-time with a Teleſcope of 16 Foot; of which 
he gives particular Inſtances : As, On the 26th 
of April, 1701, with ſuch a Teleſcope he ſaw 
the Pole-Star from 4 a Clock in the Morning 
till 7; and could have ſeen it longer, had not 
Clouds interpos'd. Alſo, On the iſt of May, he 
did not look for the Star till the Sun had been up 
more than half an Hour, viz. at ; in the Mor- 
ning, yet ſoon found it; and ſaw it afterwards at 
Pleaſure, till half an Hour after 9 the ſame Mor- 
ning. So that tis not to be doubred bur this 
Star may be ſeen in a Clear Day throughout the 
Year, 

The Declination of the Pole-Star for the Year 
1700, is 87 42, 51" by Ricciolus his Catalogue 
of Fixed Stars, in the Appendix ro Mr. Edward 
Sherbourn's Sphere of Manilius, &c. Hence its Di- 
ſtance from the Pole at that time might be aſſu- 
med 25 17 the Focal Length of the Object-glaſs 
being 15 Foot 6 Inches; ſo that the Diameter 
ſhould be 14 Inches and 2 Parts of an Inch, 
which is the natural Tangent of the former Ark 
2 17 doubled; a Circle large enough to be di- 
vided into Minutes and Halves, which will be ſo 
magnified by the Eye-glaſs, that twill be eaſie to 
diſtinguiſh the Time to a few Seconds, 

Tis true, there is ſome Difficulty in fixing up 
this Inſtrument; and when it is ſo, to keep it 
from varying from its due Poſition; but yet tis not 


inſuperable. And for ſmall Inſtruments, of about 


2 or 3 Foot long, there cannot be a more accurate, 
facile, and expeditious Way than this for drawing 
a Meridian Line. 

Nov whether the many Beneſits that may ac- 
crue to Aſtronomy, do not make the larger one 
worthy of the Charge and Trouble that may be 
in compleating it, he leaves to the Conſideration 
of the Learned. 

MERIDIAN Magnetical, is a Great Circle 
paſſing through or by the Magnetical Poles ; to 
which Meridians rhe Compals (if not otherwiſe 
hindered) hath reſpect. 


MERIDIONAL Diſtance, in Navigasi © 
the ſame with the DES.” Ben % 
ing, or the Difference of Longitude betwee 2 
Meridian under which the Ship now is and — 
other Meridian ſhe was before under. my 
MERIDIONAL Parzs, Miles, or Miu; 
Navigation, are the Parts by which the Merig; 
ans in Mr. Might's Chart (commonly, ch 
falſly, called Mercator's) do encreaſe as the Pa. \ 
lels of Latitude decreaſe : And the Co-fine 2 
Latitude of any Place being equal to the Rath, 
or Semi- diameter of that Parallel, therefore in ra 
True Sea-Charrt, or Nautical Planiſphere, this Rad. 
us being the Radius of the Equinoctial, or wh 1 
Sine of 90; the Meridional Parts at each D. 
gree of Latitude muſt encreaſe, as the Secant; of 
the Ark contained between that Latitude andh 
Equinoctial do decreaſe. The Tables therefor 
of Meridional Parts, which you have in Book: 
of Navigation, are made by a continual Addi 
of Secants : They are calculated in ſome Bogk; 
(as in Sir Jonas Moore's Tables) for every Degree 
and Minute of Latitude; and theſe will ſerve ei. 
ther to make or graduate a Merc1tor's Char, gr 
to work the Mercator's Sailivg., To uſe them you 
mult enter the Table with the Degree of Lati 
rude at the Head, and with the Minute tho 


7 in 


| firſt Column towards the Left Hand ; and inthe 


Angle of Meeting you will have the Meriiny! 
Parts, | 

Having the Latitudes of two Places, to fd 
the Meridional Miles or Minutes between them 
conſider whether the Places be one under dhe E. 
quinoctial and the other wide thereof ; or the one 
on the one fide of the Equinoctial, and the other 
on the other; or whether they both lie on the 
lame fide: For, according to theſe Poſitions, there's 
a Therefold Caſe. | 

1. When one Place lieth under the Pquincctidl, 
then the Meridional Minutes that are found nex: 
under the Degree of Latitude the other Place 
lieth in, is the Meridional Difference of Latitude, 
or Latitude cnlarged. 

2. When one Place hath North Latitude, and 
the other South, add rhe Meridional Minutes be- 
longing to each Latitude together, and the Sum 
is the Meridional Minutes between them, | 

3. When both Places are towards cne Por, 
then ſubſtract the Meridional Parts anſwering to 
the leſſer Latitude, our of thoſe for the greater, 
and the Remainder will be the Meridional Mi- 
nutes required. . 

Examples of theſe Caſes will make them mere 
plain, which ſhall be theſe: 


Example I. 


To find the Meridionab Parts or Minutes berwees 
the Equinottial and Latitude 43 11+ 


In the Column under 43, and right again 


11 Minutes in the Left Hand Column franc 
2878.2, the Meridional Parts required. 
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Example II. 


e Meridional Parts 
4 to fnd the Meridiona 


0 1 
* 7 © 
between 25 13 South Latitude, and 51 3 


North. 


Under 51? and againi: 30, eee 
Under 25 and againſt 13 1164.3 


—— — 


The Merid. Parts between the two, are 5181.1 


Example III. 


To find the Meridional Minutes between the La- 
fitudes 3215 North, and 53 23 North. 


Under 53 and againſt 23 is 1 K 
Under 32 and againſt 15 is—— 2049.1 


The Meridional Parts between the l 1956.1 
titudes propoſed, are — 


MERLON, in Fortification, is that Part of 
the Parapet which lies betwixt two Embralures, 
being from 8 to 9 Foot long on the ſide of the 
Cannon, and 6 on the fide of the Field; as allo 
6 Foot high, and 18 thick. 

MESARAICK Veins, ariſe from, or are rather 
encloſed in the Meſentery, being Branches of the 
Lena Porte. | 

MESARZUM, the ſame with M-»ſenterium 5 
whence irs Veſſels arc called as well Meſaraick as 
Meſenterick. 5 

MESENT ERV, is the Membrane of the Pe- 
»i::ncum doubled, enriched with Glandules, 
Nerves, Arteries, Veins, Chyliferous and Lym- 
pharick Veſſels : Iris in the middle of the Abdo- 
men, and contains the Inteſtines in a wonderful 
manner. It has a great Glandule in the middle, 
called Pacreas Aſellis; about which are ſeveral 


other leſs Glandules, to which the Milky Veſſels 
of the firſt Rank tend, from the Inteſtines and 
Lymphatick Veſtels, from the Liver and other 
Parts: From theſe Gladules again rhe Milky 
Veſſels of rhe ſecond Rank aſcend to the Veſlel 
that carries the Maſs of Chyle, and diſcharge 
themſelves into it. Blanchard. | 

MESENTERICK Arteries: The Upper of 
which is ſaid to diſtribute it ſelf among the (mall 
Guts; and the Under one to go to the lower 
Part of the Meſentery. | 

MESN, or Meaſn, a Term in Law, ſignify- 
ing him that is Lord of a Manor, and fo hath Te- 
nas holding of him; yet himſelf holds of a Su- 
criour Lord. It ſigniſies alſo a Writ, which lieth 
here there is Lord, Meſn and Tennant: The Te- 
nant holderh of the Me by the fame Services 
whereby the Meſn holdeth of the Lord; and the 
Tenant of the Meſn is diſtrain d by the Superior 
Lord, for that his Service or Rent which is due to 
the Mev. | 

MESOCOLON, is that Part of the Meſentery 
which is continued to the Great Guts, lying in 
the midſt of the Gut Colon, whereto it is joined in 


its whole Courle, and in its loweſt Border Ricks 
to a Part of the Rectum. | 


MESOLABIUM, in Mathematicks, is an In- 


ſ: rument tor finding Mean Proportionals. 
MESOPLEURII, are the Intercoſtal Muſcles, 


Twenty two on each fide ; Eleven External, and 
as many Internal. 


— 


| 


| 


Fingers, 


METACARPUS, and Mccacaipium, is the 


Back of the Hand, made of Four oblong little 


Bones, . which expand the Palm of rhe Hand, and 
they are called Poſt-rachialia. 


METACARPUS, is a Bone of the Arm, made 


up of Four Bones which are anriexed to the 
Four Fingers; that which ſuſtains the Fore-finger 
is the biggeſt and longeſt, They are round and 
long, a little convex and round rowards the 
Back of the Hand, and concave and plain to- 
wards the Palm: They are hollow in the mid- 
dle, and full of Marrow; they touch one ano- 
ther only at their Extremities, leaving Spaces in 
their middle, in which lie the Muſculi interoſſei, 
In the upper end there is a Sinus, which receives 
the Bones of the Wriſt, and their ſower Extre- 
mity is round, and is received into the Sinus of 
the firſt Bones of the Fingers. 


METACONDYLI, are the utmoſt Bones of the 


METALS and Minerals. The i Pro- 


moter of all uſeful Learning, Biſhop Millins, in 
his Real Character, gives the following Table of 
Metals. 


Metal 7s a Mineral, for the moſt part of a Hard 


Conſiſtence, Cloſe, Ductile, and Full ; and may 
be diſtinguiſhed into 


I. Perfect. 
N. 
And this is either, FeBirious 


II. Imperfe@. 


* . N 0 — : Meta 1 q or. 
With Reference to Line Kinds, Ep, 
Recrementitious Parts. 


Firſt, Natural Metals are ſuch as of themſelves 


grow 1n the Earth, withour any kind of Mixture 
or other help by the Art of Men. 
either, 


And thele ate 


1. More Rarc and Precious: Of a 


« Teſlowiſh Colour, moſt heavy ; not growing in 
particular Mines, where ir is debaſed with 
any droſſie Mixture, but found pure either 
in ſmall Sands, or rocky Branches; and this 
is Gold. 

Wintifh Colour, next in Value to Gold, not 
{ubject ro Ruſt, yielding (when ſtruck) a 
pleaſant Sound ; as Silver. 


2. Of a Middle Value, and of a 


NHpitiſß Colour, and more ſoft Conſiſtence, as 
Tin : Or of a 


Reddiſh Colour, as Copper. 


3. Of a Baſer Value, and more Common, 
are 


Lead, which is of a yet ſofter Conſiſtence, a 
darkiſh Colour, and not Sonorus. 

Iron, Which is of an hard Conſiſtence, and of a 
ruſty dark Colour too. | 


5 E Secondly, 


mw 
r 


1 


N E T 


| | | So alſo as to their Place in the Earth, there ; 

Secondly, Factitious Metals, are ſuch as are the ſame uncertainty : Sometimes we fir Lt, is 8 
made by the Art of Man: Of which ſome are in the Perpendicular Fiſſures, or Intervals of * 

made of Strata; ſometimes interſperſed in the Bog; u 

the Strata, and ſometimes in both: Only ; P of 3 

cer, and Lapis Calaminaris, as Braſs, Some in the Gems there is this difference, That War 4 

0 pazes, Amethiſts, Emerals, &c. which * 55 1 

Tin, Lead, and Tin-Glaſs, as Pewter, Or of the Fiſſures, are ordinarily Chryſtallized 5 * , 

Len depurated, by frequent heating, and beat- into Angular Figures, whereas thoſe four 4 ot I 

ing, and boiling with Salts ; as Szee!, | rhe Strata, are in rude Lumps, only like & ,* ; 

ny Yellow, Purple, or Green Pebbles: not by. 4 

Thirdly, Iperfe# Kinds of Metal, are either | that even theſe that are thus lodged in the 35 ut J 

are alſo ſometimes found Chryſtallized, and pi : 

Fluid, as Mercury or Quickſilver : Or Forms of Cubes, Rhombs, &c. but then tho. ; 

Solid and Conſiſtent. And fome of theſe are | found in the Strata, are eaſily diſtinguiſhed N | b 

uſed for the other, becaule- they are without their => : 

Purging, and chiefly upwards, as Antimony. (as the Jewellers call it) or the Abr a 


Some are uſed for making of 

Pewter, being of a ſhining brittle Subſtance, 
as Biſmuth or Tin-Glaſs. Others are uſed 
for making of 


uptneſ 1 
Ends, whereby the others adhere * . 


Sides of the Intervals, which Abrpptneſs is oc 
caſioned by their being broken off from thence « 
And thoſe which are found incloſed in c 


. n (oli 
Solder, as Spelter, Zink, or Spalt. And ſome | Stone, Marble, &c. being difficultly 4 
are made uſe for from the Stony Matter Which adheres to then 


Painting, as Cinnabar, Vermilion, and Black 
Lead. 


Fourthly, Recrementitious Parts of Metals, are 
ſuch as are caſt off either in the Preparation of 
them by 


Melting ; as Litharge, which is a kind of Scum 
ariſing from the Purification of Silver from 
Lead; and Spodium and Pompholix, which 
fly out from Copper when it is in Fuſion, 
and either fall down again ro the Ground, 
as the former, or adhere to the Root or 
Walls, as the latter: Or elſe they come 
from rhe Metal by | 

Beating or Hammering, as the Scoria, or 

Scales; or ariſe from | 

Corruption either in the general way, as Ruſt, 
or after a particular manner, as in the ma- 
king of Verdigreaſe and Ceruſe ; one from 


Copper, or Brals, and the other from 
Lead, 


Bur notwithſtanding this Scheme be a good 
general Summary; yet a go6d Diſcourſe on this 
Subject is very much wanting; and indeed to 
do it well, will be a very difficult Task: Becauſe 
in the Mineral Kingdom (as Dr. Woodward ob- 
ſerves in his Excellent Natural Hiſtory of the 
Earth, Part 4.) there is nothing Regular, Conſtant, 
or Certain: Neither Colour, Figure, nor their 
Place or Situation in the Earth, are to be truſted 
to, or relied upon, ſo às poſitively to make any 
Judgment from thence. 

A common Marchaſite, or Pyrites, ſhall have 
the Colour and Brightneſs of Gold or Silver, and 
yet afford nothing but a little Sulphur and Vitri- 
ol ; whilſt another Body, having only the Reſem- 
blance of a Pebble or a Stone, ſhall have a plenti- 
ful Admixture of a valuable Metal in it. 

Norhing 1s more common than ro find the 
ſame Metal ſhor alſo into very different Forms 
and Figures; as well as to find different kinds of 
Meral of the ſame Form and Figure : And a Bo- 


on all fides, have commonly ſome of that Matter 
ſticking to them on all their ſides; whereby the 
are diſtinguiſhed from thoſe found in the Fe pen. 
dicular Intervals, they adhering only by one End 
as was above obſerved. c 
| The fame Merals are alſo placed indifferenty 
in all kind of Terreſtrial Matter, or in Strat of 
very different Natures, They are frequently al. 
ſo variouſly intermixed one with another; ſo 
that tis a rare thing to find any of them Pure 
and Simple, bur Copper and Iron ſhall be in the 
ſame Maſs, Gold and Copper, Silver and Lead, 
Tin and Lead; yea, ſometimes all the Six toge⸗ 
ther in one and the ſame Lump. 

'Tis the ſame thing with Minerals; and Mine- 
rals and Metals are very often Blended and Inter- 
mixed together. 

Now the knowledge of this may be of good 
uſe to undeceive theſe, who by reading of ome 
Authors, are perſuaded, That all things relating 
to Metals and Minerazss, are tranſacted by Na- 
rure, in a moſt regular and Accnrate Order, 
whereas indeed there is nothing like that ; and 
the only ſtanding Teſt, and diſtinguiſhing Cha- 
racteriſticx of any Metal or Mineral, mult be 
ſought for in the Conſtituent Matter of it, and it 
muſt firſt be brought down to that, before any cet- 
rain Judgment can be given of it. oY 

Thoſe Metals and Minerals which are repofi- 
ted in the Bodies of the Strata, are either found 
there in Grains, or ſmall Particles, or elle amal 
ſed into Balls, Lumps, or Nodules ; which No- 
dules are either of an irregular and uncertain Fi- 
gure, as the common Pyrite, Flints, Agate, 
Onyxes, Pebbles, Cornelians, Faſpers, &c. or cit 
they are of a Figure ſomewhar regular and cb. 
ſervable; as the Belemnites, the ſeveral ſorts 0: 
Mineral Coral, the Stelechites, the Lapis Muccto- 
des, vulgarly called, Fungites : The Aſiroites, of 
Starry Stone; as well that fort with the prom, 
as that with the Concave Stars: The Selenites, the 
Echinated Chryſtalline Balls, with many more 


Analogous Bodies. 


2 2 — I! - 
Thoſe which are contained in the Perpendicu 


* a. 


dy which hath the ſhape and appearance of a Di- lar Intervals of the Strata, are either ſuch as are 
amond, may prove upon examination, to be no- | there garhered into a Rude Heap, without ary 
thing but Chryitals or Selenites; nay, perhaps on- particular Form or Order, lying included view 
ly common Salt, or Alum, naturally Chryſtalliz'd, | the two oppoſite Walls or Sides of rhe faid Inte“ 
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vals, which, according to their quantity, they 


tly fill. | | | 
nh 5 is Sparr, and other Minerals 


uſually found; as alſo the common Ores of Lead, 


Tin, Iron, and other Metals: Or elſe ſuch as are 


iſtingui ing of ſome obſervable Fi- 
3 . or Iceycles, called Sea- 
factire, or rather Stagonite 3 the Native om” 
Tceycles, or Salt Stalactitum; the Vitriolum We 
cum Nativum ; the Vitriolum Capillare 3 the Alu- 
men Stala#itum and Capillare; Minera Ferri Sta- 
[14ica, which when ſeveral of the Cylindrick Sei- 
riæ are Contiguous, growin together, as it were, 
in one Sheaf, is called Bruſh Iron Ore ; the Ar- 
gentum Arboreſcens and Capillare. 5 To theſe add 
alſo the chryſtiallized Ores and Minerals, viz. The 
Tin, and Mundick Grains, the Iron Rhombs, 
chyſtallized Nitre, Salt, Alum, Vitriol, and Sul- 
phur : Of which ſort alſo, are the Gems or Stones 
that are here ſhut into Cubes, into Pyramidical 
Forms, or into Angulated Columns; conſiſting of 
fix Sides, and mucronated or terminating in a 
Point; being either 8 or Pellucid, or but part- 
ly ſo, and coloured Black, White, Grey, Red, 
Purple, Blue, Yellow, or Green : v. gr. Chryſtal, 
the P/eudo- Adamantes, the Corniſh and Briſtol- 
Stones, Cryſtallized Sparrs, the Iris, the Amethyſt, 
the Saphire, che Topaz, the Emerald, 1 
As to the Origin and Production of Metals 
and Minerals, the Dr. from the Light his Obſer- 
vations have given him, comes to theſe Conclu- 
ſions. : 

1. Thar the far greateſt part of our Metals 
and Minerals, viz. all ſuch as are now found in 
the Strata, do owe their preſent Frame and Or- 
der to the Univerſal Deluge, when the Strata of 
Stone, Earth, Marble, Sc. themſelves were alſo 
formed. At which Time alſo were all Metallick 
and Mineral Nodules whatſoever formed ; as well 
thoſe in Rude Lumps, ſuch as the common Pyri- 
te, Flints, Pebbles, Agates, Onyxes, Faſpers, Corne- 
lions, &c. as thoſe of a more obſervable Figure 
and regular Shape, as the Selenites, Belemnites, Ste- 
lechites, Mineral Coral. 

2. That the Merallick and Mineral Matter 
now found in the Perpendicular Intervals or Fiſ- 
ſures of the ſeveral Strata, of which the Body of 
the Earth is compoſed, was all of it originally, 
and ar the time of the Deluge, lodged in the 
Bodies of thoſe Strata, that ir was educed thence 
and tranſmitted into theſe Intervals ſince that 
time; the Intervals themſelves not exiſting till 
the Strata were formed, and afterwards broken, 
to let the Water from off the Earth. See Part 2. 
Conſect. 3, 6. and Part. 3. Sect. 2. of his Natural 
Hiſtory of the Earth. 

But he ſuppoſes that the Water which is con- 
tinually aſcending from the Abyſs, towards the 
Surface of the Globe, (ſee Alyßs, and the word 
Spring) continually pervading the Bodies of the 
Strata, detaches out of their Pores and Interſti- 
ces, ſuch Metallick and Mineral Corpuſcles as lie 
looſe in its way, (and which are withal ſo ſmall 
as to be capable of paſſing thro' thoſe Interſtices) 
forcing them along with it to the Perpendicular 
Intervals ; where having more room, and a freer 
paſſage than before, it deſerts them and leaves 
them in thoſe Intervals ; and that this way all the 
Mineral and Metallick Metal now found in rhoſe 


Places was brought thither, and there do till grow 
and increaſe, N 


But that theſe in the Seyata do not, nor cannot 
grow, but on the contrary, are continually leſ- 
lened and diminiſhed, by ſo much as hath been 
conveyed into their Perpendicular Intervals, and 
hath been brought forth on «the Surface of the 
Earth by Springs, Rivers and Exhalations from 
the Abyls, ever fince the Deluge. 

The Doctor ſuppoles allo, that the Bitumen, 
which is found in Lumps, or coagulated Maſſes, 
in ſome Springs; and which in others, is found 
floating on the Surface of the Water in the Form 
of an Oyl, (called by Naturaliſts, Naphtha and 
Petroleum :) That the Salt wherewith the Salina. 
or Salt Springs abound, the Vitriol, Alum, Nitre, 
Sulphur, Sparr, and other Minerals, wherewith 
the Acidulæ, or Medicinal Springs are impregna- 
ted; all theſe Minerals, he faith, were firſt lodg- 
ed in the Strata of Stone, Coal, Earth, c. and 
have fince been educed thence, and conveyed in- 
ro thoſe Springs, by the Water pervading thoſe 
Strata in its paſſage from the Abyſs rowards the 
ſaid Springs. See a much larger Account of this 
Matter under the word Feile. 

METAL, a word frequently uſed about a 
Piece of Ordnance, or Great Gun : The Our- 
ſide or Surface of her is called, the Superficies of 
her Metals: When the Mouth of a Great Gun 
lies lower than her Breech, they ſay, She lies un- 
der Metal; but if ſhe lies truly level, Point- blank, 
or right with the Mark, they ſay, She lies right 
with her Metal. 8 

METALLURGY, is the Working or Opera- 
tion upon Metals, in order to render them moſt 
fine, hard, bright, beautiful, ſerviceable or uſeful 
to Mankind. 

METAPEDIUM, the fame in the Foot, that 
Metacarpus is in the Hand. 

METAPHOR, a Trope in Rhetorickh, by which 
we put a ſtrange and remote Word for a proper 
Word, by reaſon of its reſemblance with - the 
thing of which we ſpeak : As a King is called the 
Head of his Kingdom, becauſe he commands the 
Members of the Politick Body, as the Head does 
the-Natural Body. 

METAPHRENUM, is that part of the Back, 
which comes after the Diaphragm. Blanchard. 

METAPTOSIS, is the degenerating of one 
Diſeaſe into another, as of a Quartan Ague, into 
a Tertam ; and on the contrary, of an Apoplexy 
into a Palſie, &c. 

METASTASIS, is when a Diſeaſe goes from 
one part to another; which happens ro Apoplectick 
People, when rhe Matter which affects the Brain 
is tranſlated to the Nerves. 

METATARSUS, is compoſed of five little 
Bones, connected to thoſe of the firſt part of the 
Foot, which immediately ſucceeds the Leg. 

METEORS, (according to the Carreſians) are 
certain various Impreſſions made upon the Ele- 
ments, exhibiting them in different Forms, and 
are called Meteors from their Elevation; becauſe 
for the moſt parr, they appear ro be high in the 
Air, and they are either Fiery, Airy, or Wa- 
rery. 

Fiery Meteors, are ſuch as conſiſt of a Fat, 
Sulphurous kindled Smoak, whereof there are 
ſeveral kinds; as Ignis Fatuus, Trabs, Ignis, Py- 
ramidalis, Draco Volans, Capra Saltans, Thunder and 


Lightning, &c. 
Airy Meteors, are ſuch as conſiſt of Flatuous 
and Spiritous Exhalations, as Minds, &c. 
. 5E 2 Watery 
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Watery Meteors, conſiſt of Vapours, or Watery 
Particles, by the Action of Hear ſeparated from 
each other, and variouſly modified, as+ Rain, 
Dew, &c, * 

Dr. M/oodwerd, in' his Natural Hiſtory of the 
Earth, p. 208. ſuppoſes the Matter of Meteors 
to be in good weaſure of a Mineral Nature; and 
that the Mineral Particles contained in the Strata 
of the Earth, are raiſed up by the Subterranean 
Hear or Fire, _ with the Vapours aſcending 
from the Abyſs, and pervading thoſe Serata, and 
eſpecially at ſuch times as the Sun's Power is ſo 
great, as to penetrate the exterior Parts of the 
Earth, and therefore help to mount them up into 
the Atmoſphere. Theſe Sulphurons, Nitrous, and 
other light and active Mineral Particles do form 
Meteors in the Air, and particularly are the Cauſe 
of Thunder and Lightning, &c. and other Fiery 
Compoſitions there. 

METHOD, or Diſpoſition, is that Action of 
the Mind, by which we range yarious Ideas, 
Judgments and Ratfocinations upon one and the 
{ame Subject, in that order which is moſt proper 
for its Explanation ; and a right Method of Enqui- 
ry after Truth, or the Proſecution of any Demon- 
{tration will be found ro conſiſt alſo in a Regular 
Train of Arguments and Conſequences rightly 
diſpoſed in their juſt and Natural Order. If you 
will believe Des Cartes, he ſaith, in his Book De 
Methodo, That he was able ro maſter the greateſt 
Depths in Geometry, by only obſerving conſtantly 
theſe four following Rules in his Studies. 


Firſt, never to admit any thing for Truth, and 
to treaſure it up in the Mind as ſuch, unleſs we 
be demonſtrarively aſſured, that it is ſuch. 


Secondly, To divide the Difficulties of the Pro- 

blem, or Matter enquired after, into ſuch a pro- 

er Number of Parts, as is moſt convenient for its 
— | 


Thirdly, To obſerve exact Order and Method 
in our Thoughts and Enquiries, ſo as to begin 
with the plaineſt and eaſieſt things firſt, and then 
to proceed on gradually to things more and more 
difficult. | 


Fourthly, To be ſure not to ſlip, overlook, or 
omit any thing either in the Difficulties to be ſol- 
ved, or in the Means of Enquiry. 


Theſe are indeed very good Rules, and I 
queilion not were very ſerviceable to him in his 
Geemetrical Enquiries ; but the Sight of our 
Countryman Harriot's Algebra, did him as much 
Service as all of them. | 

In Mathematical Enquires, there are two gene- 
ral Methods commonly made ule of, the Analyti- 
cal, and the Synthetical ; which ſee: And to 
which may be added, The Jetical and Poriſti- 
cal Methods; which you will find under theſe 
Words. MY 

METONICK Year, or Period, is the ſpace of 
19 Years; in which time, the Lunations return, 
and happen as they were before; tis ſometimes 


called, The Great Metonick, Tear, and 1s the ſame 


with the Cycle of the Moon. Ms: 
METONYMY, or Tranſncmination, (a Fi- 


gure or Trope in Rhetorick ) is the putting of one 


ther Name, than which properly belong 3 © . 
as if we ſhould ſay, Al! the Norid reads 0 x 
Cæſar ravaged the Gauls: It would be TT, 
— on Jn viz. That the Nl >, 

ieero's Wor . n 
Gauls. Ve Os: Of " rouge the 

METOPA, in Architecture, is the 
Space between every Triglyph in * 
the Dorick Order. The Ancients uſed 
theſe Parts with Carved Works or Pain 
preſenting the Heads of Oxen, Veſſels, 
divers other Inſtruments that were 
Sacrifices. h 

METRENCHYTA, is an Inftrum 
2 — are injected into the Wom b. TIN 

| is a contagious Infection i 
and. Spirits as in the — &cc. n 

MICROCOUSTICKS, the ſame with M; 
crophones, + \ " 

MICROCOSM. The Body of a Man is called 
the Little World, as a kind of Compendium of 
the Grearer. 

MICROMETER, is an Inſtrument made cf 
Braſs, being a Movement with a Plate, or Face 
divided like a Clock or Watch, with an Index or 
Hand, which (being turned) moves two Liding 
Plates of Braſs with Hairs, and counts on the 
Plare the Revolves or Turns of the endleſs Screw 
This Inſtrument is fitted ro a large Teleſcope, 
and uſed in Aſtronomy, to find the Diameters of 
the Stars, or Planets. 

The Deſcription of this Inſtrument of Mr. Tn. 
ley, improved by Dr. Hook, you may ſee more at 


to adorn 
tings, te. 
Baſons A 


large in Phzloſeph. Dan ſact. N. 29. and the Uſes in 


N. 25. See Vol. II. | 

MICROPHONES, are Inſtruments contrived 
to magniſie {mall Sounds, as Mzcreſcopes do ſmall 
Objects. 

MICROSCOPE, is an Optical Inſtrumert, 
which by extreamly magnifying (as they fay)\ 
any Object, kelps us ro diſcover the minure Par- 
ticles of which Bodies are compoſed, and che cu- 
rious Frame and Contexture of them. 


To make very ſmall ſingle Eye- glaſſes for 
Microſcopes. 


Get ſome very ſmall Silver-wire, and double 
it up and down like a Skein of Thread, in order 
to make a Wiek (for a Lamp) of a moderate 
ſize; then fill a Lamp with Spirit of Wine, wel 
dephlegmared, and uſe the Silver - wire inſtead of 
a Corton-wiek : Then having ready ſome fire 
Glaſs bearen, powdered, and ſifted very ſmall, 
and well waſhed and dried, take ſome of it on 
the point of a Silver Needle filed very ſmall, and 
wetted a little with Spittle, and holding it in the 
Flame of the Lamp, turn it about till ir mel, 
(as it will ſoon do) into a fine round Globule: 
You muſt hold it in the Flame no longer than 
till it come to its round Figure, leſt you burn k. 
The only difficulty is in giving it that Roundnels 
exactly, bur Practice will ſoon learn you the 
knack of ir ; rhey muſt be cleanſed afterwards by 
rubbing them a while on ſoft Leather. Phils/.Tran(- 
act. N. 141. | 9 0 

Thoſe Micrgſcopes that are made with 1 
Convex Glaſſes, muſt have the Object placed in 
one Focus of the Glaſs, (or rather a little neare? 
and the Eye muſt be in the other Ficus on the 0 
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Made & Sold by him at the Archimedes & 
Golden 8 in Ludgate Street. 
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ind of Microſcopes, when the Glaſſes are 

{raptor do n excendibaty: Such are 
oe ver Famous Mr. Mellen's Glaſſes, which, I be- 
pur ver) the beſt of any in the World of this kind: 
nd ſuch are thoſe of Mr. Lewenhoeck, of Delft in 
land, by which fo many great Diſcoveries have 
cen made. . 
© But there is more than one great Inconvenience 
theſe Glaſſes, viz. To magniſie much, the Ob- 
+ muſt be ſo near, that it muſt almoſt touch 
e Glaſs ; tis alſo very difficult to fit the Object 
rue to the Glaſs, and when fitted to fix it ſo; 
and but a very ſmall part of the Object can be 
ſcen at a time. But then they being contrived to 
carry in the Pocket, are very ready, and will be 
of vaſt uſe on many Occaſions. * 

The beſt Glaſſes of this kind that ever J ſaw, 
are made by the above mentioned Mr. Mellen, 
who formerly lived in Abehurch-Lane. 

In Phileſ. Tranſat. N. 42. is an account of a 
Micreſcope of Euſtach. Divini, (which is allo trea- 
ted of by Faber in his Opricks (Prop. 46.) and 
which J have in ſome meaſure experimented my 
ſelf to be a very good Method of diſpoſing the 
Glaſſes. He uſes, inſtead of a common double 
Convex Eye-glaſs, two Plane Convex ones, which 
are ſo placed as to touch one another in the mid- 
dle of their Convex Surface, By which means 
the Glaſs will take in more of any Object, will re- 
preſent ir flat and nor crooked, and will magnific 
alſo as they call ir) very much. This Glaſs had 
four ſeveral Lengrhs (made by Draws) ; at the leaſt 
Length, which was 1B Inches, it magnified Lines 
41 rimes Digger than they appcar to the naked 
Eye; ar the ſecond Length 90 times; at the third 
Length 111 times; at the fourth Length 143. 

As to the Method of making the ſame Glaſs 
magnifie differently, at different Lengths; Mr. 
Marſhall hath brought it to bear very well in his 
ſmall Pocker Micreſcopes; and this I take to be a 
good Improvement, which he hath added to the 
Glaſſes of Campani, which are made after that 
manner, but with only one Degree of Magnifying 
with one and the ſame Glaſs. 

In Phileſ. Tranſact. N. 221, There is an Ac- 
count of ſeveral Microſcopical Experiments, by 
one Mr. Stephen Gray ; where he ſpeaks of making 
Microſcopes with a Globule of Water only, pur 
into an Hole made in a ſmall Braſs Plate, which 
I my ſelf have often tried; and were it not for 
the trembling Motion of the Fluid, it would do 
very well. 

He ſaith alſo, That by applying a ſmall Globule 
of Pepper Water, Sc. to his bare Eye, (J. e. by fix- 
ing it on the Surface of his Eye) he could, in a 
darkened Room, by Candle-lighr, or Moon-light, 
por by looking thro a ſmall Hole in a piece of Pa- 
| per, diſcern the Animalcula which were in it, ex- 
ceedingly magnified ; and oftentimes, when rhe 
drop of rhe Fluid was round and well defined, 
very diſtinct and plain. 


In N. 232. Mr. Gray gives a further Improve- 
ment of his Mater Microſcepe, 


A D:ſcription of Mr. Marſhall's Double 
Microſcope. 


This Microſcope conſiſts of Three Glaſſes. 


The Eye-Glaſs T. 
The Middle-Glaſs 4. 
And the Objecb Glaſs. c. 


B. Is the Cover, or Lid, to keep out Duſt from 
the Eye-glaſs V. 

X. Is the Place for the Eye. 

V. A Screw where the Eye-Glaſs lies. 


A. I. A Screw where the Middle-Glaſs lies. 
A. 2. The Draw. 


C. The Object-Glaſs fix d in a Braſs Button, to 
{crew on or off, as occaſion ſerves. 


I. The Frame or Baſis on which the Microſcope 


ſtands firm. 

T. A ſmall Drawer in the Frame or Baſis, with 
a Ledge, or Till in it, having fx Partitions 
to hold fo many ſeveral Object-Glaſſes, one 
magnifying more than another, and ſixed in 
.Braſs Cells ready to ſcrew on at C. and 
marked 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. Theſe Partitions arc 
alſo marked 

I, 2, 3, 4, 5» 6. The other part of the Drawer 
{ſerves to hold rhe Object-plate | a). A pair of 
{mall Nippers (b), to take up, or handle any 


Object conveniently. Another Object-plate 


(d), having one fide White, and the other 
Black, to fix your Objects upon, as Black up- 
on White, and White Objects on Black. 

L. M. A Braſs Ball and Socket, on which the 
whole Body of the Micraſepe is moveable, ſo 
as to lie in any Poſition for the Light. 

X. O. A Square Braſs Pillar on which the Mi- 
creſcope is moveable up and down, by means 
of the Collar E, into which the Arm D. (hold- 
ing the Microſcope) is continued. 

G. Another Braſs Collar fliding up and down 
on the Pillar X. O. having a {mall Screw H. 
by which it is, as occaſion ſerves, fix d faſt 
ro the ſaid Pillar, ar any heighr. 

J. A large Braſs Nut, in whoſe Centre is a Fe- 
male Screw, fitted ro the Male Screw F, 
which is fix d in the Collar E: By the turn- 

ing of which Nut J. (the Collar G. being firſt 

fix d to the Pillar by the Screw H.) the fi- 
creſcope is rais d up or down on the Pillar, 
and made to come nearer, or go farther from 
the Object: And which is alſo a very great 

Advantage; the Axis of the Mzicreſcope is al- 

ways kept perpendicular to that point of the 


Object, over which it was firſt placed; ſo that 


here is not the Inconvenience which occurs 
in other Glaſſes, of often loſing the ſight of 
ns Object, by ſcrewing the Glaſs higher or 
ower. 

Q. A Glaſs Object: plate fix d in a Braſs Frame, 
whoſe Arm N. N. is fixt to the Pillar by 
means of the Nut O. The Arm N. N. hath 
in it a flirt, by which tis eaſily put on, or 
raken off the Pillar, and by which it may be 
fix d upon it at any dillanee. 

P. A imall Fiſh lying on the Glaſs- plate, that 
the Circulation of the Blood may be ſeen in 
part of the Tail-fin, at (c.“ 

R A Convex-Glaſs, by whoſe help a brigbt 
{por cf Light is brought ſrom a Candle at 8. 

ſtanding on the Ground while the Microſccpe 
ſtands on the Edge of a Table or Stool, which 
ſpor of Light (c) ſerves to render the Circu- 
lation more conſpicuous. 

V. 5 Heng 8 to be put on the Fiſh, to hin- 

er it from ſpringing away, and moving hi 
Tail out of te Light * OY” 

1,2, 3, 4, 5, 6. Are Marks on the Pillar X. O. 
which ſhew you the diſtance that the Object- 
Glaſs muſt be from the Object you lcok up- 
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ſtance, If you uſe the Object-Glaſs, 5 or 6 
(either of which will ſhew the Circulation 
of the Blood) you muſt fix the upper Edge 
of the Collar E. at the Mark 5 or 6 on the 
Pillar. And then will the Mzcro/cope be very 
near its exact diſtance from the Object; ſo 
that by a ſmall turn or two of the Nut I. ei- 
ther way, you may ſoon exactly fit it to your 
own Eye, and place the Object in its true di- 
ſtinct Baſis. | 


By this Microſcope, Liquors alſo may be very 
commodiouſly Examined ; for if you place a ſmall 
drop of any Liquor on the Glaſs- plate juſt in the 
middle of the ſpot of Light (c), the parts of it will 
become very viſible, and its Animalcula, if it have 
any, will be diſcovered. And thus may the Eels 
in Vinegar, the ſmall Creatures in Black-Pepper- 
water, or in Waters where Wheat, Barly, Sc. 
hath been Infuſed, the Eels and other ſmall li- 
ving Creatures in Puddle- water, be as plainly ſeen 
as by almoſt any other Microſcope. 

And one thing I ought not to omit to ſpeak on 
this occaſion ; which is, That I have often with 
this Glaſs, ſeen the Circulation of the Blood in the 
Fins of the Tail of Tadpoles ; and indeed more 
conſpicuouſly here than in any other Creature: 
For the Fins growing all round the Tail, and 
coming but a little way out beyond the Body of 
it, both the Ejaculation of the Blood out by the 
Arteries, and its return again by the Veins, is 
much quicker than in the Tails of Fiſhes ; and a- 
bundance more Streams, turns and windings of 
the moving Blood are here viſible, than J could 
ever ſee in any other Animal. To which I may 
add, That the Creature will live a good while our 
of the Water, and will lie very ſtill. | 

The Object and the Image in the diſtinct Baſe 
being reciprocal, (as Mr. Molineux ſhews p. 102.) 
of his Dioptricks ; the Image there may be form- 
ed larger than the Object, on which depends the 
Doctrine of the Double Microſcope. 

Which Inſtrument I believe, was firſt contrived, 
at leaſt fitted for Uſe and Obſervation by Dr. Hook, 
F. R. S. and a Deſcription of it is publiſhed in 
his Micrographia. 

Since thar, Mr Fohn Marſhall, at the Archimides 
in Ludgate-ſtreet, hath brought it to a very good 
Degrce of Perfection: And I take his Double Mi- 
croſcope here deſcribed, in all Reſpects, to be the 
moſt uſeful, handy, and ready Inſtrument of this 
Kind. 

1 have had Mellen's Glaſſes, and ſeen Lewen- 
hoeck's and Campani's, but I would ſooner have the 
Double Microſcope than any of them, and the Price 
is much caker- 


MILIARIS Herpes. See Herpes, 

MILKY-WAY, or Via Lactea, the Galaxy, is 
a broad white Path or Track, encompaſſing the 
whole Heavens, and extending it ſelf in ſome 
Places with a donble Path, bur for the moſt part 
with a ſingle one. Some of the Ancients, as Ari- 
ſtotle, &c. imagin'd that this Path conſiſted only 
of a certain Exhalation hanging in the Air; but by 
the Teleſcopical Obſervations of this Age, it hath 
been diſcovered to conſiſt of an innumerable 
Quantity of Fixed Stars, different in Situation and 


Magnitude; from the confuſed Mixture of whole | 


— 


on, according as the Object-Glaſles you make Light, its white Colour is ſuppoſed t 
uſe of, magnifie more or leſs. Thus, for in- ſioned. It paſſes through the Con 0 


be Occa. 


. ſtellati 
Caſſofei a, Cygnus, Aquilla, Perſeus, — P wo 
5 14 


of Ophiucus, and Gemini, in the 
ſphere ; and in the Southern, it NR . 
ae n Centaurus, the Argo N avis, 7 
Metrodorus, and ſome Pythagoreans, tho 
Sun had once gone in this Track, inftead 
Ecliprick ; and conſequently that its Whi: | the 
proceeds from the Remains of his Light Feng 
Galaxy is compoſed of an Infinity of ſmall 85 2 
ſo it hath uſually been the Region in which _ 
Stars have appeared : As the new Star in ay 
peia, which was firſt ſeen A. D. 1572 ; tha: ; ** 
Breaſt of the Swan, and another in che Kne . 
er ac ;z and ſeveral others, which 8 
york | or a while, and then become mvilible 
MILITARY Architecture, the ſame with Ft 


ught the 


fication, 


MILITARY Execution, is delivering a Coy 
try up to be — 4 and deltroyed by the Sold; 
ers, when it refuſes to pay Contribution, of 5 

MIMOSE FPFlantz, the ſame with Ser: 
w_ ſee. 

INE, in Fortification, is a Hole dus 

by a Pioneer under the Rampart, 5 
Face of the Baſtion, wherero there are ſeveral ob- 
lique and winding Paſſages: When it is finiſhed 
divers Barrels of Powder are placed therein, to. 
gether with a Train or Saucidge ; and the Quan- 
tity of Powder is proportiofi'd to the Height and 
Weight of the Body which is ro be blown up. 
There are alſo Mines ſprung in the Field, which 
are called Fougades. 

The Ally or Paſſage of a Mine is uſually about 
Four Foot ſquare, at the end of which is the 
Chamber of the Mine, as they call it. The far- 
ther it is carried on, the more it is ſubject ro be 
diſcovered by the Enemy; therefore tis beſt not 
to aim at Mining too far, and to make a new one 
where the former takes no effect. 

MINE-Dyal, is a Box and Needle, with a Braſs 
Ring divided into 360 Degrees, with ſeveral 
Dyals graduated thereon ; generally thus made for 
the Ule of Miners, 

MINERALS, are hard Bodies dug out of the 
Earth or Mines, (whence the Name) being in part 
of a Meralline, and in part of a Stony Subſtance, 
and ſometimes with ſome Salt and Sulphur inter- 
mixed with the other. Of theſe ſee a large Ac- 
count under the more general Word Fi. Sec 
allo Stones and Minerals. 

MINIM, a Term in Muſick ; ſee Notes and 
Time, g 

MINIMA Naturalia, are ſuch Particles of Mat- 
ter, which, tho they have each a dererminate 
Shape and Bulk, yet are too minute to be fingly 
ſenſible. Theſe are ſuppoſed to be entire, and 
undivided, and to be perfectly ſolid; and are the 


iti ve 3 


ſame with what in another Word are called 4 
toms, becauſe of their ſuppoſed Indiviſibility. 


MINIMENTS, or rather Muniments, in Law, 


are the Evidences or Writings, whereby a Man is 


enabled to defend the Title of his Eſtate. And 
ſome ſay this Word Miniments includes all man- 
ner of Evidences. | 


MINION, a ſort of Cannon, is either L ot 
Ordinary, | 


Tube 


— CT 


MIS 
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The Large Minion, or one of the longeſt Size, 
Inch Diameter, and is 190c 


has its Bore 3 + | 
. weight : Its Load is 3 + Pound 15 e, 
der; its Shot 3 Inches Diameter, and 3 4 Foun 
s 


weight ; its Length is 8 Foot, and its level Range 


I 23 Paces. * . 3 . * . - 
The Ordinary Minicn,its Bore 15 3 Inches in Dia 


ight: 
meter, and weighs about 80 or 750 Pound weig 
Ies 7 Foot — irs Load 2 Pound and a half of 
Powder ; its Shot near 3 Inches Diameter, and 
weighs 3 Pounds 4 Ounccs ; and it ſhoots point- 


o Paces. 
b del), or Red- lead, is the common Calx 
of Lead calcined for 3 or 4 Hours in a Reverbe- 
ratory Furnace, till it turn to a Red Colour. 

MINOR, a Term in Law, ſignifying one in 
Nonage, Minority, or under Age : Bur more pro- 
perly an Heir Male or Female, before they come 
to the Age of One and twenty ; during which 
Minority their Actions are invalid, Oc. Yer a 
Minor may preſent, as Patron to an Eccleſiaſtical 
Benefice. 

MINUTE, is the Soth Part of a Degree or Hour; 
ſo that every Hour, or Degree of any great Circle, 
is divided into 6o Minutes, every Minute into 60 
Seconds, each Second into 60 Thirds, Cc. 

MISADVENTURE, or Miſaventure, in Law, 


4 


ny Action is amerced, the Entry is Ideo in Miſe- 
ricordia. It is called Miſericordia, becauſe it oughr 
to be very moderate, and rather leſs than the 
Offence. Therefore if a Man be unreaſonably a- 
merc'd in a Court, not of Record, as in the 
Court-Baron, &c. there is a Writ called Moderate 
Miſericordia,direQed to the Lord or his Baliff, com- 
manding them that they rake moderate Amercia- 
ments. Sometimes Miſericordia is to be quit and 
diſcharged of all manner of Amerciaments, that a 
Man may fall into in the Foreſt. 

MISPRISION, a Term in Law, ſignifying Neg- 
lect or Overſight. As for Example: 

Miſpriſion of Treaſen or Felony, is a Neglect or 
Light account ſhewed of Treaſon or Felony com- 
mitred, by nor revealing it when we know it to 
be committed; or by letting any Perſon commit- 


red for Treaſon or Felony, or Suſpicion of either, 
to go, before he be Iiidicted, Miſpriſian of Trea- 


ſon, is the Concealment, or nor diſcloſing of 


known Treaſon: For which, the Offenders are ro 
ſuffer Impriſonment during the King's Pleaſure ; 
loſe their Goods, and the Profits of their Lands, 
during their Lives. Miſpiſion of Felony, is only 
Finable by the Juſtices before whom the Party 1s 
attainted: Bur Juſtices of the Common-Pleas have 
Power to aſſeſs Fines and Amercia ments upon Ver- 


has a ſpecial Signification, for the killing of a ſons offending by Miſpriſions, Contempts, or Neg- 
Man, partly by Negligence, and partly by Chance, | lects, for not doing, or miſdoing any thing in or 
As if a Man, thinking no Harm, carelcily throws | concerning Fines, Myiſprifion of Clerks, is a Neg- 
a Stone, or ſhooreth an Arrow, Sc. wherewith he | lect of Clerks in writing, or keeping Records. By 
killeth another: In this Caſe he commirs nor Fe— the Miſpriſion of Clerks, no Procels ſhall be annul- 
lony, bur only loſeth his Goods, and hath Pardon | led or diſcontinued : And Fuſtices of Aſſiſe ſhall 


Some between Aventure 


of Courſe for his Life. 


amend the Defaults of Clerks ning of a Syl- 


and Miſaventure make this Diſtinction, That A- | lable, or Letter, in writing. 


venture is meer Chance: As if a Man, being up- 
on or near the Water, be taken with ſome lud- 
den Sickneſs, and ſo fall in, and is drown'd ; or 
into the Fire, and be burn'd ro Death, Miſaven- 
ture, they ſay, is where a Man cometh to his 
Death by ſome untoward Violence ; as the Fall of 
a Tree, the Running of a Cart- wheel, the Stroke 
of a Horſe, or the like. 

MISE, in Law, hath ſeveral Significarions : As 
firſt, a Gifr or Cuſtomary Preſent which the Peo- 
ple of Wales give to every new King or Prince 
at their Entrance into that Principality. Sometimes 
Miſes are taken for Taxes or Tollages, Anno 25. 
E. 1.5. Sometimes for Coſts and Expences; as 
pro Miſis & Cuſtagiis, for Coſts and Charges or- 
dinarily uſed in the Entries of Judgment in Perſo- 
nal Actions. 

Miſe is alſo a Term of Art, appropriated to a 
Writ cf Right; ſo called, becauſe both Parties 
have put themſelves upon the meer Right, to be 
tried by the Grand Aſſiſe, or by Battel. So that 
which in all other Actions is called an Iſſue, in 
a Writ of Right is called a Miſe; unleſs a Colla- 
teral Point be tried, and there it is called an I ue. 
To join the Miſe apon the Meer, ſignifies, to join 
the Miſe upon the Clear Right; which is to join 
upon this Voint, Whether hath more Right, the 
Tenanr or Demandant? 

MISERERE Mei, or Chordapſus, is a moſt ve- 
kement Pain in the Guts, proceeding from an In- 
flammation of them, or Involution, and rhe Peri- 
ſtaltick Motion inverted ; whence the Excrements 
are diſcharged by the Mouth. Ir is called alſo 
Volvulus. 

| MISERICORDIA in Law, is uſed for an Ar- 
bitrary Amerciamenr impoſed on any for an Of. 
tence ; for wherg the Plantiff or Defendant in a- 


MISSEN- Maſt of a Ship is a round and long 
piece of Timber, ſtanding in her Stern or ſtern- 
moſt Part. Some great Ships require two]; then 
that next the Main- maſt, is the Main-miſſen; and 
that next the Poop, the Bonaventure-miſſen. But 
when at Sea, they uſe the Word Min alone, 
they always mean the Sail, and not the Maſt. 
And to the Sail theſe ſeveral Terms of Art fol- 
lowing belong: Set the Miſſen; i. e. Set the Miſe 
ſen-ſail right, as ſhe ought to ſtand. Change the 
Miſſen ; i. e. Bring the Aifſen-yard over to the 
other ſide of the Maſt. Peck the Miſſen; i. e. Put 
the Miſſen-yard right up and down the Maſt. Spell 
the Miſſen, i. e. Let go the Sheet; and withal, 
Peck up the Yard. The Uſe of this Miſſen is to 
keep a Ship cloſe to a Wind: Wherefore if a 
Ship be apt ro Gripe too much (as they call it) 
they uſe no Miſſen. A Miſſen is made uſe of of- 
ten When a Ship rides at Anchor, to back her g- 
Stern, ſo that ſhe may not foul her Anchor on the 
turning of the Tide. Sometimes allo they Lie -- 
Try with their Miſſen only. The Length of the 
Miſſen is the ſame with the Height of the Main- 


top- maſt from the Quarter-deck, and rhe Miſſen- 
top- maſt half that. 


MISSES. See Miſe. 

MITTELLA, is the Surgeons Term for the 
Swath that holds up the Arm when it is hurt or 
wounded. 

MIT TENDO manuſcriptum pediis fun, is a 
Wrir Judicial, directed to the Treaſurer and Cham- 
berlain of the Exchequer, to fearch and tranſmit 
the Foot of a Fine, acknowledged before Fuſtices 
in Eyre, into the Common-Pleas, &c. 


MIT TIMUS, is a Writ by which Records are 


transferred from one Court to another, ſometimes 
| immediately: 
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immediately: 
rhe Exchequer ; and lometimes by a Certiorasi, 
into the C. hancery-; and from thence, by a Mz: TA 
mus, into another Court. This W ord is alſo u- 
ed for the Precept that is directed by a Juitice 
of Peace to a Gealer, for the receiving and ſafe- 
keeping a : clon, or other Offender, by him com- 


mitted to the Goal. 
NEE N. A LES, are rwo Valves at the Orifice of 


in the Left Ventricle of the 
Heart; and are ſo called, becauſe, when they 
are joined together, they ſomething relemble a 
Mytre: "they are broader than the other Valves; 
they arc fruated ſo as to look inwards, and do very 
little ditter in Bigneſs and Form from the Fricu- 
Spides 1 in the right Ventricle, Their Ule is to hin- 


der the Reflux of the Blood brought into the Left 
Ventricle of the Heart by the Vena pulmonar1s, 
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en 
ney towards the Lungs again, 

MIVA, in Pharmacy, is the Fleſh or Pulp of a 
Quince boiled up with Sugar into à thick Con- 
liſtence. 
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MIX „i. e. a Mixt Bech: By which in Chy- 
miſtry and en I bilolophy, is underſtood a 
Body not mixt or compounded by Art, bur | by Na- 
ture; ſuch as Minerals, Vegetables and Animals, 
from whom by Chymiſtry different Subſtances can 
be ſeparated. 

MIXT Figures in Geometry. Sce 

MIXT Number, is onc that is part Integer or 
whole Number, and part Frac as, 4 


F * 4 Zet. 
* 


tion 34S, 4 
10 on ESE. 
MIXT Reaſen, or Proportion, is when the Sum 


of the Antecedent and * Conſequi it is compared 
with the Difference berween \ nZeccdent and 


2 6 : 
Conſequent: As, if j 7 7 ho 85 or Then 
7 3 4 
aa cd ft cod, 


MOAT, in Fortification, is a hollow Space or 
Ditch dug round a Town or Fortreſs which is 
to be defended ; whereof the Length and Breagth 
often depends upon the Nature of the Soil, àc- 
cording as it 1s Marſhy or ent. But Meats in 
general may be rom 16 to 2 2 Fathom broad, and 
rom 15 to 25 Foot deep. 

Dry Moat, is that which is deſtitute of Water 
and ought to be deeper than one that is full of 
Water. 

Lined Moat, is that whole Scarp 
{carp are cas'd with a Wall of Ma 
in J, or a-floap. 

Flat-bettom'd Moat, is that which hath no floap- 
ing, its Corners being {omewhar rounded. All 
Moars muſt be well flanked, and in general 10 
wide, as that no Ladder, Tree, Sc. can reach a- 
croſs it. If the Ditch be dry, or has but little 

Water, there is uſually another ſmall Trench cut 
quit e along the middle of it. 
MODEL in Architecture. See Module. 

VODERATA Miſericordia, 15 a Writ for him 
that is amerced in a Ceurt Baron, or other being 
not of Record, for any Tranſgreſſion or Offence 
beyond the Quality of a Fault. It ls directed ro 
the Lord of the Court, or his Bayli#, command- 
ing them to take a moderate Amercianicent of the 
Parry, and is founded upon Magna Charta, cap. 14. 


and Connter- 
afone Work lying 


Js, out of the King t-Bench into 


—— — _—— 3 


of the Head, not to be applied; unlels 


Q, nullus liber homo amercietur nifi ſecundum qua- 


{totem delièti. Occ. 
MODES in Muſick. See Mcd. 
MODILLONS, or Modillicns, 
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are little Brackets * are fins ( 
Coruices, more clpecially in the e 7 75 3 
(Cc pe ſi: 01 der, ar. 4 Ierye tO |! up! PG! 5 


dure of the La wet or D ip, TL *. on Sore 
from the Iralian 47cii91ion, lignify ing a mes 
del or Meature ; but _y Part mult be d tn = 
ed from the great Model, which is the 13;... . 
of the Pillar: For as the Proportion of 2.7 ter 
in general depends on the Bianicter gf the „1 8 
lo the Size and Number of the NIA. s, I AG 


the Interval between them ought to haye due Ro 
lation to the whole Fabrick. > ICs 

MODIOLUS, Trepanum, or Anal 
Inltrument which they 1 in pro! ound 
tions, Contu'io 


v, isan 
ons, Cuts, and Fractures of the Bog 


„I. Ihe 
Chips and Prominences of the Bones {rick 


When the Upper Table is enti ro, bur we. 

and the Lower broken. 3. W hen the c: exrraya A- 
ted Blood would choak a "ain with Cor : 
The manner of Hepanning, or opening 10 Sf 
is thus: When the Hairs are ſhaven off, e Lin 
18 ro be Cut T0 the Peri icranium, av oiding, as Carce 
fully as may be, the Muſcles of the Temples, ms 
the Sururcs of the Skull ; and for this time the 
Wound is ro be bound up, unleſs there be o line 
Blood ſpilt, that the Membrane, 


N called Pe ericrani.- 
um, may at the ſame time be pulled off from the 


* 
hn 


rel d; 


Skull. Then after a few Hours you may ſtop 
the Ears of the Patient, take one theſe Ian 
C 4 % 1 1180 ATI 147 ca KRC ON i. of Clawkh Ialtru- 


ments, called a A Inſculine Ne dici lis, hole Point 
is to be fixed in the Skull, but o far of the Fra- 
cture, that it touch it Hor, much leſs the Suture. 
with its Iccth; tho ſome Surgeons never avoid 
the YULUTIcs, and atlure us that they have Ferfora- 
ted them as ſucceſsfully as any other Part : Ihen 


hold the Inſtrument faſt wich the Left Hand, ard 


turn it round with the Right, till you have cut 
a pretty deep Hole: After this take a Feminine 
Madiolus, (which has no Point in the middie) and 
turn it round, as before. In the mcan time take 
away the Duſt or Chips that proceed. from the 
Perforation, and moiſten the org ee in Oyl 
and Water, to make it cool and flip; The 
Blood chat appears, will fhew that 44 are now 
gone as deep as the ſecond T able, i. e. beyord the 
Skull, ro the Meninx ; and then you mull ml 
very gently, leſt the Membrane or the Br; 
unadviſedly hurt. When the Bone be egips to Wag, 
put ſomething in betwixt the ſides of the V: con 6 
looſen it, and take it out wich a Pair of Surge. 15 
Pincers. Blanchard. 

MODO & Forma, are Words of art 
ceſs and Plcadings ; en namely, in the Aulwer 
of the Defendant ; whereby he dcnicth mics 
ro have done the Thing Jaid ro 8 Charge. Me- 
do & forma declurata: It fignifies as ch as 
that Clauſe in the Civil Law, regat alleg its pet? 
allegantur, eſſe vera; where modo & forma are 
the Subſtance of the Iſſuc, and were but Word 
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in Pro - 


22 ſe. 
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MODULE, or Medec!, in Architecture, 18 * 


certain Meaſure invented by Vigna, and me de 


ule of to regulate the Proportion of the whole 
Building. It is generally half the Diameter ch 
Pillar at the lower end, in the Ti and m 


Derick Order; 
ter. This Diameter is 
Parts; and into 18 for 


' e awe— 
but in others, the Whole ane, 
* * * A 11121 

divided into 12 Cu 


and Cetmpoit Orders. And this Iod Of: e 
' 0; ) 13 
is a kind of Univerſal Meaſure, which he 
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is too long, and which hath two other Baſtions 
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M OM 


M O 


to ger rid of rhe great Uncertainties there are in 


the Feet and Inches of divers Nations, and at di- 

e008 Decimandi, is when either Land 5 a 

Sum of Money, or Yearly Penſion, is given co 

the Parſon, Oc. by Compoſition, as Satisfaction 
l in kind. 

3 is A Name the French, and ſome 


ificati i little 
odern Writers of Fortification, ge to 4 
pong = How which is raiſed before a Curtain that 


he ends of it; for they being out of Musket- 
ior one of the other, muſt be defended by ſome 
ſuch thing as this Moineau or Plat-Baſtion, Some- 
times the Moineau joins to the Curtain, and ſome- 
times is disjoined from it by a Moat. 

MOLA Genu, Patella, or Rotula, is a round 
and broad Bone, placed at the jointing of the 
Thigh and Leg, to preſerve the Knee from ſlip- 
ping out, and to defend the Juncture from Exter- 
nal Injuries. : 

MOLA Carnea, is a Fleſhy and ſometimes a 
Spongy Subſtance, withour Bones or Bowels : Ir 
is often black, like concreted Blood; and ſome- 
times extream hard; preternaturally brought into 
to the World inſtead of a Fetus. ä 

MOLARES, or Maxillares Dentes. See Den- 
ter. 
MOLINE. The Feralds 
Term for one of their Crofles 
of this Figure. The Field Azure, 
a Croſs Moline Or, by the Name 
of Molineux. Guillim ſaith this 
Croſs repreſenteth a Mill-Rind, or 
the Form of the Ink of a Mill. 


MOLOSSUS, is the Foor of a Latin Verſe, 


And in comparing the Motions of Bodies, the 
Ratio of theſe Moments is always compounded of 
the Quantity of Matter in, and the Celerity of 
the moving Body: So that the Moment of any 
moving Body may be confidered as a Rectangle 
under the Quantity of Matter into the Celerity. 
And ſince "ris certain that all equal Rectangles 
have their Sides reciprocally proportionable, (14. 
s. 6. Eucl.) therefore if the Moments of any Mo- 
veables are equal, the Quantity of Matter in one, 
to that of the other, will be reciprocally : : as the 
Celerity of the Larter to the Celeriry of the For- 
mer: And vice verſa, if the Quantities of Mat- 
ter are reciprocally proportionable to the Celeri- 
ries, the Moments or Quantities of Motion in each 
will be equal. | 
'The Moment of any moving Body may be con- 
ſidered alſo as the Aggregate or Sum of all the 
Moments of the Parts of that Body ; and there- 
fore where the Magnitudes and Number of any 
Particles are the ſame, and where they are mo- 
ved with the ſame Celeriry, there will be the ſame 
Moments of the Wholes. 

MONADES. See Digits. 

MONKES-Seam. So the Sailors call ſewing the 
Edges or Selvedges of the Sails rogerher, one 0- 
ver another ; and 'tis ſew'd on both fides, ro make 
it the ſtronger. 

MONOCH ORD, a kind of Inftrument anci- 
ently of ſingular Uſe for the Regulating of Sounds; 
bur ſome appropriate che Name of Monechord to 
an Inſtrument that hath only one ſingle String, as 
the Trumpet Marine, 

The Ancients made uſe of the Monochord to 
determine the Proportion of Sounds to one ano- 
ther: When the Chord was divided into two e- 
qual Parts, ſo that the Terms were as 1 and 1, 


conſiſting of Three Syllables, when they are all 
long. 

MOMENTS, are ſometimes taken for the 
leaſt and moſt inſenſible Parts of Time; as 
when we ſay, ſuch a thing was done in a Mo- 
ment. 

In Mathematicks, Moments are ſuch indeter- 
minate and inſtable Parts of Quantity, as are 
ſuppoſed to be in perpetual Flux, i. e. either con- 


tinually decreaſing or increaſing; which latter 


are taken for Affirmative and Poſitive Moments, 
and the former for Negative or Subtractible ones; 
And theſe continually increafing og. decreaſing 
Particles are ſuppoſed to be infinitely ſmall ; for 
as ſoon as ever they come to be of any finite Mag- 
nirude, they ceaſe to be Moments. Moments there- 
fore are to be look d upon as the generative Prin- 
ciples of finite Magnitudes; and are here ſuppo- 
ſed to have no Magnirude, but to be Inceptive on- 
Iy of it, to uſe Dr. Wallis his Word. 

And becauſe tis the ſame thing, if in the room 
of theſe Moments, the Velocities of their In- 
creaſes or Decreaſes be made uſe of, or the finite 
Quantities proportionable to ſuch Velocities ; this 
Method of proceeding, which conſiders rhe Mo- 
tions, Changings, or Fluxions of Quantities, hath 
come to be called Fluxions. 

Moments alſo in a Phyſical Senſe, as they are 
uſed in reference to the Laws of Motion, fignifie 
the Quantities of Motion in any moving Bodies ; 
and ſometimes, ſimply, the Motion it ſelf; and 
mey define it to be the Vis inſita, or Power by 
which any moving Bodies do continually change 
their Places. | 


4 


they called them Uniſons ; bur if they were as 
2 to 1, they called them Octaves or Diapaſens ; 
when they were as 3 to 2, they called them 
Fifths, or Diapentes ; if they were as 4 to 3, they 
called them Fourths, or Diateſſerens; if the Terms 
were as 5 to 4, they call it Dzton, or a Tierce 
major; but if the Terms were as 6 to 5, then 
they called it a Demi-diton, or a Tierce minor; 
and laſtly, if rhe Terms were as 24 to 25, they 
called it a Demiton or Dieze. 

The Monochord being thus divided, was pro- 
perly that which they called a Syſtem, of whick 


there were many kinds, according to the different 
Diviſions of the Moncchord. 


MONOCOLUM, is the Gut Cæcum. 
MONOPETALOUS Flowers, (in Botany) are 
ſuch, as, tho they may be ſeemingly cut into four 
or five ſmall Petala or Leaves, are yet all of one 
piece, and which falling off all together, have 
their Flower in one piece. See Perala. 
MONOPOLY, in Law, is a Grant ro any Per- 
fon or Perſons, of or for the ſole buying, ſelling, 
making, working, or uling any Commodity, 
MONOTRIGLYPH, a Term in Architecture, 
ſignifying the Space of one Triz/yph between rwo 
Pilaſters, or two Columns. | 
MONSTRANS De droit, in 2 Legal Senſe, 
ſignifies a Suit in Chancery, for the Subject to be 
reſtored to Lands and Tenements, which he thews 


to be his Right, tho by Office found to be in he 


Poſſeſſion of another lately dead; by which Office 
the King is entituled to a Chattel, Free-hold, or 
Inheritance in the ſaid Lands. 
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' MONSTRANS De faits ou Records, ſhewing of 
Deeds er Records, is thus: Upon an Action of Debt 
brought upon an Obligation, after the Plantiff 
hath declared, he ought to ſnew his Obligation; 
and ſo it is of Records, And the Difference be- 
tween Monſtrans de faits and Oyer de faits, is this: 
He that pleads the Deed or Records, or declares 
upon it, ought ro ſhew the fame ; and the other, 
againſt whom ſuch Deed or Record is pleaded, may 
demand Oyer of the ſame. 

MONSTRAVERUNT, is a Writ that lies for 
the Tenants in Ancient Demeſue, being diſtrained 
for the Payment of any Toll or Impoſition, con- 
traty to their Liberty which they do or ſhould 
enjoy. 

MONT Pagnote, or the Peſt rf the Indulnerable, 
is an Eminence choſen out of Cannon-ſhor of a 
Place beſieged; where curious and wary Perſons 
place themſelves to ſee the Attack and the manner 
of the Siege. 

MONTH, properly ſpeaking, is the Time in 
which the Moon runs throvgh the Zodiack, and 
therefore is accounted by the Motion of the Moon; 
and therefore the Lunar Month is either Periodi- 
cal, which is the Time of the Moun's Motion from 
any one Point of the Zodiack to the ſame again, 
and is ſomething leſs than 27 Days and 8 Hours; 
or elle Synodical, which is the Time between New 
Moon and New Mcon, and is ſomething more 
than 29 Days and an half. 

There is allo a Solar Month, which is the Time 
that the Sun takes up in running through one of 
the Signs of the Zodiack, and is almoit 3o Days 
and half. 

And both theſe Solar and Lunar Months are 
either Aſtronomical, like thoſe above mentioned; 
or Civil, which are various, according to the U- 


ſage of accounting in different Places, Cities and 


Nations. 

The Egyptians accounted by Sclar Months, each 
of 30 Days; and to compleat their Year, after 
12 ſuch Months, they added 5 Days, which the 
odd Hours made up, 

But moſt of the Ancient Nations accounted by 
the Lunar Synedical Month; as the Fews, Greeks, 
and the Romans, till F. Ceſar's Time; and as the 
Mahometans do to this Day. And becaule theſe 
Months did not contain an exact Number of 
Days, to adapt them to Civil Computation, they 
accounted alternately one Month to have 30, and 
the next 31 Days; and by this means they made 
two ſuch Civil Months to be equal to two Lunar 
ones of 29 Days and half; and they brought ir ro 
pals, that the New Month, for a Run of many 
Years, did not much deviate from the Firſt Day 
of the Civil Month, 

MOODS in Grammar, determine the Signifi- 
cation of Verbs, as to the Manner and Circum- 


ſtances of the Affirmation; and are in Number 


Six, viz, The Indicative, the Imperative, the Op- 
tative, the Suljunctive, and the Infinitive Mood; 
which ſee. 


MOOD in Maſich, ſignifies certain Proportions 


of the Time, or Meaſure of Notes. Theſe Moods 
or Modes of meaſuring Notes, were formerly Four 
in Number, v#z. 


1. The Perfect of the More, in which a Large 
contain'd three Longs, a Long three Breves, a 
Breve three Semi-breves, and a Semi-breve three 
Minims, | | 


. 
* 


— 


i, The Perfect of the Leſs, wherein 
comprehended two Lengs, a Long 3 gp 
a Breve three Semi-breves, and a Semi-breye 
Minims, 


ves, 
two 


3+ The Imperfet of the More, in which 
Large contained two Longs, a Leng two * 
J, 


a Breve two Semi- lreves, and a Scmi-breys th 
Minima. * 


4. The Imperfect of the Leſs, is the ſame , 
that which we call the Common Miced, the 
three being now altogether out of U, Althe! 
the Meaſure of our Common Triple un * 
lame with the Mocd In pe, fect f the More Berk n 
that we reckon bur two Miu im to a Semi-b = 

bl 


which in that Mced comprehend three, 


In our Comma Moed, two Leong: make One 
Large, rwo Bete a Long, rwo Semi-breves a 
Breve, &c, proceeding in the ſame Order to the 
laſt or ſhorteſt Note: So that a Large contains 
two Longs, four Breves, eight Semi-breves, fx. 
teen Minims, thirty two Cretchets, fixty four Qua- 
vers, &c. 

Beſides theſe Moods of Time, Five others rela- 
ting to Tune, were in Uſe among the Ancient 
Grecians, which were termed Tones or Tunes by 
the Lat ins; the Deſign of either being to ſhew in 
what Key a Song was ſet, and how the different 
Keys had relation one to another. 

Theſe ſorts of Moods were diſtinguiſh'd by the 
Names of the ſeveral Provinces of Greece, where 
they were firſt invented; as the Dorick, Lydian, 
Ionic, Phrygian, and olick, 


Dorick Mfecd conſiſted of flow-tun'd Notes, 


and was proper for the exciting Perſons to Sobrie- 


ty and Piety. 


Lydicn Mood was likewiſe uſed in Solemn 
Grave Muſick ; and the Deſcant or Compoſition 
was of flow Time, adapted to Sacred Hymns or 
Anthems, 


Tonick, Mood was for more light and {oft Mu- 
fick ; ſuch as pleaſant amorous Songs, Sarabands, 
Corants, Jiggs, Oc. 


Phrygian Mood was a Warlike kind of Mu- 
lick, fir for Trumpers, Hautboys, and other In- 
ſtruments of the like Nature; whereby the Minds 
of Men were animated to undertake Military At- 
chievements, or Martial Exerciſes. 


Eolick Moed, being of a more airy, ſoft, and 
delightful Sound, ſuch as our Madrizals, ſerved 
to allay the Paſſions by the means of its grateful 
Variery and melodious Harmony. 


Theſe Moods or Tones were diſtinguiſhed into 
Authentick, and Playal, with reſpect to the divi- 
ding of the Octave into its Fifth and Fourth: 
The Former was when the Fifth Poſſeſſed the 
Lower Place, according to the Harmonical Diviſi- 
on of an Otave ; and the other was when it ſtood 
in the Upper Place, according to the Aritamet!- 
cal Diviſion of the ſame Octave. 


MOON. 


c 
| 
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— 4 The Periodical Revolution of the 
Pons 4 reference to the Fixed Stars, is 27 Days, 

Hours, 43 Minutes: And in the fame Space 
of Time, by a ſtrange Correſpondence and Har- 
mony of the two Motions, it revolves the ſame 
way about its own Axis; whereby (one Motion 
as much converting it to, as the other turns it 
from the Earth) 5 ſame ſide is always expoſed 

ur Sight. See Vol. 2. FR 

vs The Libeadons of the Moon's Body, which oc- 
caſion that the ſame Hemiſphere exactly is not 
always expoſcd to our Sight, ariſe from rhe Ec- 
centricity of the Moon's Orbit, from the Pertur- 
bations by the Sun's Attraction, and from the 


| 


duced ro any certain Rule: As, that the Veloti- 
ties or Horary Motions of the Apogeum and 
Nodes, and their Equations, and the Difference 
between the greateſt Eccentricity in the Conjun⸗- 
tions, and the leaſt in the Quadratures 5 and 
that Inequality which is called the Variation of the 
Moon : All theſe do encreaſe and decreaſe annu- 
ally, in a Triplicate Ratio of rhe apparent Dia- 
meter of the Sun: And this Variation is encreaſed 
and diminiſhed in a Duplicate Ratio of the Time 
between the Quadratures; as Sir If. Newton proves 
in many places of his Principia. 

That Curious Perſon found the Apogeum in 


the Moon's HAN ies to go forward 23 min. each 


auitv of the Axis of the Diurnal Rotation of Day, in reſpect of the Fix d Stars; and to go 
— Mah on Orbir; without the Knowledge | backward 16 min. + each Day in the Quadra- 
of which Circumſtances, her Phenomena were in- tures : And therefore the middle Annual Morions 
explicable, but by the Conſideration of them are he eſtimates at 4o deg. 


very demonſtrable. 


This differs ſomerhing from Mr. Flamſteed's A- 


The Mean Horary Motion of the Moon, in | ſtronomical Tables; where the Diurnal Progreſs 


reſpect of the Fix'd Stars, is 32 Minutes, 56 Se- 


conds, 27 Thirds, 12 Fourths and an half. 
The Moon is diſtant from the Earth, accord- 
ing to moſt Aſtronomers, 59 3 according to Vin- 


X 1 | 
deline, 60 ; Copernicus, 60 4 Kircher, 62 + ; and 


according ro Tycho, 56 + Semi-diamerers of the 


ſion of the Moon's Apogeum is 24 min. 28 ſe- 
conds in the Syzygies, and the Receſſion 20 min. 
12 {ſeconds in the Quadratures, See the Words 
Secondary Planets. 

Thar the Cauſe of the Secondary Light of the 


Moon, as they call it; that is, the obſcure Parr of 


Earth. Sir J Newton thinks the Diſtance ought her, appearing like kindled Aſhes, juit before and 
to be eſteemed about 61: Therefore the Mean after the Change or New Moon, is the Sun's 
Diſtance may be reckoned 60. Bur if the Earth Rays reflected from the bright Hemiſphere of the 
and Moon move both round the Sun, with their | Earth ro thoſe dark Parts of rhe Meon, and 
Common Centre of Gravity, that Admirable A- | thence again reflected to the Earth deſtitute of the 
ſtronomer demonſtrates that the Diſtance between | Sun's Light; ſee proved in ⁊ucchius Philoſoph. 
the Centres of the Earth and Moon will be 60 + Optic. Nov. from p. 247 to p. 260. And alſo in 
of the Earth's Semi-diameter, Prop. 60. Lib. 1 — Tacquet's Opera Geometrica. 


Princip. 

She is nearer the Earth at her HY, than in 
the Quadrature, by 3 Part of the Diſtance. 

According to M. Caſſini, the Moon's greateſt 
Diſtance from the Earth is 6t, the mean Diſtance 
56, and the leaſt Diſtance 52 Semi-diameters of 
the Earth. 

The Power of the Moon's Influence, as to 

the Tides, is to that of the Sun as 6 + to one. 
Sir I. Newton. 
As ro the Inequality of the Moon's Motion, 
(which proceeds from the Action of the Sun, di- 
ſturbing the Motion of the Secondary Planets) 
ſhe moves ſwifter, and deſcribes (by a Radius 
drawn from it to the Earth) a greater Area in 
proportion to the Time, hath an Orbit leſs cur- 
ved, and by that means comes nearer to the Earth 
in her Hzygies or Conjunctions, than in the Qua- 
dratures, unleſs the Motion of her Eccentric ity 
hinder it: Which Eccentricity is greateſt, when 
the Apogeum of the Moon happens in the Con- 
junctions; and is leaſt, when the Apogeum hap- 
7 at the Quadratures. And therefore the Moon 
s ſwifter as well as nearer to us in her Perigeum, 
and more remote and ſlower in her Apogeum at 
the Conjunctions, than at the Quadratures; and 
her Motion is ſwifter alſo in the Earth's Aphelion, 
than in its Perihelion. The Apogeum alſo goes 
forward ſwifter in the Conjunctions, and goes 
ſlower at the Quadratures: But her Nodes are at 
reſt in the Con junctions, and do recede moſt ſwift- 
ly in the Quadratures. 27 

The Moon alſo perpetually changes the Figure 
of her Orbit, or the Species of the Ellipſe ſhe 
moves in. 

There are alſo ſome other Inequalities in the 
Motions of this Planer, which can hardly be re- 


The Excellent Sir I. Newton makes it a Propo- 
ſition to enquire into the Figure of the Moon; 


been a Fluid, like to our Sea, he calculates that 
the Attraction of our Earth would raile the Wa- 
ter there to near 90 Foot high, as the Attraction 
of the Moon raiſeth our Water ta 12 Foot : 
Whence the Figure of the Moon muſt be a Sphe- 
rhoid, whole greateſt Diameter extended, will paſs 
through the Centre of our Earth; and will be 
longer than the other Diameter perpendicular to 
it, by 180 Feet. And from hence it comes to paſs 
thar we ſce always the ſame Face of the Moon : 
For ſhe cannot reſt in any other Poſition, but will 
continually endeavour to conform her ſelf ro this 
Situation. Prop. 38. Lib. 3. | 9 5 7 

The Moon hath properly no Atmoſphere, ſuch 
as our Earth harh, abounding with Clouds, Winds, 
Thunder, or Lightning; becauſe her Face al- 
ways (when our Air is clear) appears diſtint and 
clear ; and by our Teleſcopes we can ſee the 


Suns Light pals regularly and uniformly from 
one Mountainous Place to another. 


that the beſt Tables of the Moon's Motions do 
err 12 Minutes, or more, in her Apparent Place; 
which caules a Fault of Half an Hour, or 7 2 
Degrees of the Longirude of Places endeavoured 
to be found out by her. 

M. Azowt ſays, that this Planet's Diameter ne- 
ver appeared to him above 33 min. and never 
lefs than 24 minutes 45 ſeconds. 

Sir J. Newton reckons the Mean Diameter of 
the Moon to be 32 minutes 12 ſeconds, as the 
= : is 3! I N 27 2 : 

e Denſity of the Moon he concludes to be 
" that of the Earth, as 9 to 5 nearly: And that 
5F 2 the 


2 


and ſuppoſing it, at its firſt Original, to have 


Mr. Flamſteed in Phileſoph, Tranſ. N. 1 54. ſaith, 
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the Maſs or Quantity of Matter in the Moon to 
that of the Earth, is as 1 to 26 nearly. 

The Famous Dr. Wallis agrees with Des Car- 
tes in the Solution of that Difficulty, Why the 
Moon appears to our common Sight ſo much 
bigger when near the Horizon, than ſne doth when 
near the Meridian; tho ſhe be (nearly) one Se- 
mi- diameter of the Earth nigher to us in the Lat- 
ter Caſe, than in the Former: Which is, That 
the Horizontal Moon is capable of being compa- 
red with many intervening Objects, I ed 
Hills, Sc. But the Meridional Moon no- 
thing to be compared withal; and therefore the 
Diſtance between us and her, is judged to be 
vaſtly greater, than when ſne is in the Horizon. 
He ſays it cannot be at all from the Refraction 
of Vapours near the Horizon, becauſe that can 
only encreaſe the Altitude of her, but not her 
Azimuth or Breadth; for the Horizon, in the 
* will always be but a Circle. Phileſ. Tranſ. 

299, 

The Plane of the Moon's Orbit is enclined to 
that of the Ecliptick, and makes with ir an An- 
gle of about 5 degrees. Greg. Aſtron, And this 
Declination varies; and is greateſt when the 
Moon is in the Quadratures, and leaft when ſhe is 
in her Syzygies. | 

By means of the Spots in the Moon, (which 
Hevelius, Grimaldus and Ricciolus gave Names to) 
the Lunar Eclipſes are more accurately obſerved 
than formerly, to the great Advancement of Geo- 
graphy and Navigation, in ſettling the Longitudes 
of Places: For the Immerſions and Emerſions of 
theſe Spots from the Shadow of rhe Earth, are 
moſt nicely determined. 

Altho' the Moon's Period round the Earth be 
in 27 Days, 7 Hours, 2 of an Hour, (which is 
the Periodical Month) yer becauſe in the Space 
of a Periodical Month, the Earth alſo, with its 
Satellite, the Meon, is moved on almoſt an en- 
tire Sign, in Conſequentia ; therefore the Point of 
the Moon's Orbit, in the laſt Conjunction, or 
New Moon, will be gotten too far to the Weſt- 
ward: And therefore the Moon cannot come 
yet to a new Conjunction with the Sun, bur 
wants of it 2 Days and 5 Hours; which muſt be 

ſt before the entire Lunation will be over, and 
before the Moon hath exhibited all her Phaſes. 
Theſe 2 Days and 5 Hours therefore being added 
to the Periodical Month, make the Synodical one, 
which conſiſts of 29 Days, 12 Hours, and 4 of an 
Hour. 

Mr. Flamſteed makes the Lunar Periodical 
Month to be 27 days, 7 hours, 43 minutes, 7 ſe- 
conds; as, on Enquiry, he aſſured me. 

The other Secondary Planets move ſwifter 
round their Axes than the Moon; for her (as the 
Earth's) uniform Revolution round her Axis, is 
juſt the Time of her Periodical Month above- 
mentioned: Which is the Reaſon that ſne always 
obverts the ſame Face towards us, allowing a lit- 
tle for that Motion of hers which they call her Li- 
bration. See Evection and Libration, 

The Axis of this Motion is always parallel to 
its ſelf, and therefore cannot be at Right Angles 
with the Plane of the Moon's Orbit, (for this, 
by reaſon of the Sun's Perturbation of her Motion, 
is continually charging) but is enclined to it, and 
is almoſt at Right Ang'es with the unchangeable 


Plane of rhe Eclipt ck 


Tho' the Moon, as well as the Earth, and pro- 


282 
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bably all the Planers be of a Figure 041, 
riodical, (that is, having its Diamerer 2 u. 
quator longer than its Axis) yet the Exce(; — . 
Equatorial Diameter in her, is ſo inconſide =, 
that ſhe may well enough paſs for a Globe rable, 
4 * this nearly Spherical Figure of the M my 
may be the reſult of her low motion round 
Axis: For Jupiter, which moves the ſwifteſt 
any round its Axis, is of a Figure more 0; 
_ any 2 Planet. * 
an Eye were placed in the Moon. ; 
judge that the Sun, the Earth, and n _ 
nets, together with the fix d Stars, did m > 
from Eaſt ro Weſt on the Poles of the Eclipric K 2 
a Periodical Month, becauſe in that Space of Tin 
the Moon turns round her Axis; and theg Fate 
of the Ec:iprick would be very remarkable — | 
conſpicuous ; for the North Pole would be nea 
a Star of the fourth Light, in the third Flex 
of Draco, which would be but three degrees di. 
ſtance from the true Pole of the Ecliptick, and the 
Southern would be diſtinguiſhed by the four tar 
in Xiphia Piſces, one of which is nearer that Pole 
of the Ecliptick, than the Pole-Star is to the Ar 
Ctick Pole: And it would be yet more remarkable 
by the nearneſs of the Nubecula major, 

The Apparent Revolution of the Sun (to a Lu. 
nar Spectator) about the Moon ſeemingly ar reſt, 
would ſeem longer than really it is, becauſe of the 
Moon's being carried along with the Earth :oung 
the Sun in Conſequentia : So that the Natura] 
Day in the Moon would be an entire Synodical 
Month; wherefore there the Sun will appear to 
riſe but 12 times, but the fix d Stars 13. And mort 
exactly, in 19 Years the Sun will riſe 235 times, 
and the fix d Stars 254: And the riſing Sun wil 
always be almoſt an whole Sign forwarder than 


, 


| he was the Day before. 


The Lunar Narural Day would appear to be 
near equally divided into Light and Darkneſs, 
becauſe the Axis of the Moon's Revolution is 
nearly at Right Angles with the Plane of her Or- 
bit round the Sun; ſo that ſhe enjoys a perpetual 
Equinox: And there can be no Twilight, becauſe 
this Planer hath no Armoſphere. In one half of 
the Moon's Surface (excepr juſt near the Edge of 
the other Hemiſphere) the Earth cannot be ſeen 
by our Spectator ; whereas in the other half ic will 
be always viſible, and ſeem fix d in the Heavens 
like a Star. 


The Famous Sir ISAAC NEWTON: 
Theory of the Moon. 


This Theory hath been long expected by all the 
true Lovers of Aſt onomy, was communicated from 
Sir J Newten, to Dr. Gregory Aſtren. Profeſſor at 
Oxford, and by him Publiſhed in his Aſtren. Elem. 


' Philoſ. and Geomet. p. 336. From whence, a8 it 


was lately Tranſlated into Engliſp, I thought fit 
ro Inſert it here. 

By this Theory, what by all Aſtronomers Was 
thought moſt difficult and almoſt impotiible to be 
done, the Excellent Sir I. Newton hath now ei 
fected : viz. to determine the Moon's Place eve! 
in her Quadratures, and all other Parts of het 
Orbit, beſides the Syzygies, ſo accurately by Cal. 
culation, that the Difference between that and her 
true Place in the Heavens, ſhall ſcarce be t 


Minutes, and is uſually ſo ſmall, that it ma) well 
| enough 
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no <ckond only as a Defect in the Ob. 
_— And "his Sir I. Newton experienced 
by comparing it with very many Places of the 
Moon, obletv'd by Mr. Flamſtced, and communi- 
W N 5 Obfervatory at Greenwi ch, is to the 
Weſt of the Meridian of Paris 2 deg. 19 min. Of 
Urainburgh 12 deg. 51 min. 30 ſeconds, And of 
Gedanum 18 deg. 48 minutes. 


The mean Motions of the Sun and Moon, ac- 


counted from the Vernal Equinox ar the Meridian 
of Greenwich, I make to be as followeth. 

The laſt Day of December 1680, at Noon (Old 
Stile) the mean Motion of the Sun was 9 Signs 
20 deg. 34 min. 46 ſeconds. Of the Sun's Apo- 
geum, Was 3 S. 7 deg. 23 min. 30 ſec, _ 

The mean Motion of the Moon at that time, 
was 6 S. 1 deg. 35 min. 45 ſeconds. And of her 
Apogee, 8 S. 4 deg. 28 min, 5 ſeconds. Ot rhe 
Aſcending Node of the Moon's Orbit, 3 S. 24 deg. 
14 min. 35 ſeconds, Sc. 

And on the laſt Day of December, 1700+ at 
Noon, the mean Motion of the Sun, was 9 S. 
20 deg. 43 min. 30 ſeconds, Of the Sun's Apogee, 
3 S. 7 deg. 44 min. 30 ſeconds The mean Mo- 
tion of the Moon was 10 S. 15 deg. 19 min. 
50 ſeconds. Of the Moon's Apogee, 11 S. 8 deg- 
18 min. 20 ſeconds. And of her aſcending Node, 
4 S. 27 deg. 24 min. 20 ſeconds. For in 20 Fuli- 
an Years, or 7305 Days, the Sun's Motion 1s 
20 Revolut. © S. o deg. 9 min. 4 ſeconds. And 
the Motion of the Sun's Apogee, 21 min. o ſeconds. 

The Motion of the Moon in the ſame time, 

is 247 Revolur. 4 S. 13 deg. 34 min. 5 ſeconds. 
And the Motion of the Lunar Apogee, is 2 Re- 
volut. 3S. 3 deg. 30 min. 15 ſeconds. And the 
Motion of her Node, 1 Revolut. o S. 26. deg. 
50 min. 15 ſeconds. | 

All which Motions are accounted from the 
Vernal Equinox: Wherefore if from them there 
be ſubſtracted the Receſſion or Motion of the E- 

uinoctial Point, in Antecedentia, during that 
pace, which is 16 min. o ſec. there will remain 
the Motions in reference to the Fix d Stars in 20 
Julian Years ; viz. the Sun's 19 Revol. 11 . 
29 deg. 52 min. 24 ſeconds. Of his Apogee, 
4 min. 20 ſeconds. And the Moon's 147 Re vol. 
4 S. 13 deg. 17 min. 25 ſeconds, Of her Apogee, 
2 Revol. 3 S. 3 deg. 33 min. 35 ſeconds. And 
of the Node of the Mcon, 1 Revol. o S. 27 deg. 
6 min. 55 ſeconds. 


According to this Computation the Tropical Tear 


is 365 Days, 5 Hours, 48 Minutes, 57 Seconds. 


And the Syderel Tear is 365 Days, 6 Hours, 9 Mi. 
nutes, 14 {econds. 

Theſe mean Motions of the Luminaries are af- 
fected with various Inequalities : Of which, 

1. There are the Annual Equations of the a- 
foreſaid mean Motions of the Sun and Moon, and 
of the Apogee, and Node of rhe Moon. 

The Annua! Equation of the mean Motion of 
the Sun, depends on the Eccentricity of the Earth's 
Orbit round the Sun, which is 16 4+ of ſuch 
Parrs, as that the Earth's mean Diſtance from 
the Sun ſhall be 1000: Whence tis called rhe 
Equation of the Centre ; and is when greateſt 1 deg. 
56 min. 20 ſeconds. 

The greateft Annual Equation of the Moon's 
mean Motion, is 11 deg. 49 ſeconds ; of her A- 


PoBee, 20 min, and of her Node 9 minutes 30 
econds, 


| "And theſe four Annual Equations afe always 


* 


mutually proportional gne to another: Where- 


fore when any of them is at the greateſt, the o- 
ther three will alſo be greateſt; and when any one 


leſſens, the other three will alſo be diminiſhed 
in the ſame Ratio. | . 

The Annual Equation of the Sun's Centre be- 
ing given, the three other correſponding Annual 
Equations will be alſo given; and therefore a 
Table of that will ſerve for all. For if the Annual 
Equation of the Sun's Centre be taken from thence, 
for any Time, and be called P, and let + P 
Q, CO = R, 4 PR D, D+3-D=E, 
and D—4:D= 2 F ; then ſhall the Annual E- 
quation of the Moon's mean Motion for that time 
be R, that of the 11 1 of the Moon will be E, 
and that of the Node F. | 

Only obſerve here, That if the Equation of the 
Sun's Centre be requited ro be added ; then rhe 
Equation of the Moon's mean Motion muſt be ſub- 
ſtracted, that of her Apogee muſt be added, and 


if the Equarion of the Sun's Centre were to be 
ſubducted, the Moon's Equation muſt be added, 
the Equation of her Apogee ſubducted, and that 
of her Node added. | 

There is alſo an Equation of the Moon's mean 
Motion, depending on the Situation of her A 
gee, in reſpect of the Sun ; which is greareſt when 
the Moon s Apogee is in an Octant with the Sun, 
and is nothing at all when it is in the Quadra- 
rures or Syzygies. This Equation, when greateſt, 
and the Sun in Perigæo, is 3 min. 56 ſeconds. Bur 
if the Sun be in Apogao, it will never be above 


3 min. 34 ſeconds. At other Diſtances of the Sun 
from the Earth, this Equation, when preteſt, 


is reciprocally as the Cube of ſuch Diſtance. But 


when the Moon's Apogee is any where but in rhe 


Octants, this Equation grows leſs, and is moſtly 
ar the ſame diſtance between the Earth and Sun, 
as the Sine of the double Diſtance of the Moon's 
Apogee, from the next Quadrature or Syzygy, to 
the Radius, | 

This is to be added to the Moon's Motion, 
while her Apogee paſſes from a Quadrature with 
the Sun to a Syzygy; but this is to be {ſubtracted 
from it, while the Apogee moves from the Syzygy 
to the Quadrature. | 

There is moreover another Equation of the 
Moon's Mer ien, which depends on the Aſpe& of 
the Nodes of the Moon's Orbit with the Sun : And 
this is greateſt, when her Nodes ate in Odants 
to the Sun, and vaniſhes quite, when they come 
to their Quadratures or Syzygies. This Equati- 
on is proportional to the Sine of the double Di- 


Quadrature; and at greateſt, is but 47 ſeconds. 
This muſt be added to the Moon's mean Motion, 
while the Nodes are paſſing from their Syzygies 
with the dun to their Quadratures with him; but 
ſubſtracted while they paſs from the Quadratures 
to the Syzygies. 

From the Sun's true Place take the equated 
mean Morion of the Lunar Apogee, as was above 
ſhewed, the Remainder will be the Annual Ars 
gument of the ſaid Apogee. From whence the 


Eccentricity of the Mon, and the ſecend Equation 


of her Apogee may be compared aftef the man- 


ner following (which rakes place alſo in the Co 
tation of any other Intermediate Equations.) 


Let 


that of the Node ſubducted. And on the contrary, 
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The greateſt Variation of the Moon (org cb 
which happens when the Moon is in an Ga at 
with the Sun) 1s nearly, reciprocally as the 8 
of the Diſtance of the Sun from the Earth ube 
chat be taken 37 min. 25 Teconds, when the — 
is in Perigæo, and 33 min. 40 ſeconds whe * 
is in Apogeo: And let the Differences of this V. 
riation in the Octants be made reciprocally. . 
the Cubes of the Diſtances of the Sun fre Pn 
Earth; and fo let a Table be made of the A the 
{aid Variation of the Moon in her Octants I 


Logarithms) to every Tenth, Sixth, or Fifth 


Let T repreſent the Earth, TS a Right Line 
joining the Earth and Sun, T A C B a Right 
The drawn from the Earth ro the middle or 
mean Place of the Moon's Apogee, equated as 
above: Let the Angle S T A be the Annual Ar- 
gument of the aforeſaid Apogee, T A the leaſt 
Eccentricity of the Moon's Orbit, T B the grea- 
reſt. Biſſect A B in C; and on the Centre C, 
with the Diſtance A C deſcribe a Circle A F B, 
and make the Angle BCF= to the double of 
the Annual Argument. Draw the Right Line 
T F, that ſhall be the Eccentricity of the Moon's | 
Orbit; and the Angle BT FE, is the ſecond Equa- 
tion of the Moon's Apogee required. 

In order to whole. Determination, let the mean 
Diftance of the Earth from the Moon, or the Se- 
mi- diameter of the Moon's Orbit, be 1000000 ; 
then ſhall its greateſt Eccentricity T A be 66782 
ſuch Parts; and the leaſt T A, 43319. So that 
the greateſt Equation of the Orbir, viz. when rhe | 


— 


Apogee is in the Syzygies, will be 7 deg. 39 min. 
30 ſeconds, or perhaps 7 deg. 40 min. (for I ſu- 
ſpect there will be ſome Alteration according to 
the Poſition of the Apogee in Cancer or Capricorn.) 
But when it is in Quadrate to the Sun, the greateſt 
Equation aforeſaid will be 4 deg. 57 min. 56 ſe- 
conds; and the greateſt Equation of the Apogee 
12 deg. 15 min. 4 ſeconds. 
Having from theſe Principles made a Table of 
the Equation of the Moon's Apogee, and of the 
Eccentricities of her Orbit to each degree of the 
Annual Argument, from whence the Eccentricity 
J F, and the Angle B T F (vix. the ſecond and 
1 N Equation of the Apogee) may eaſily be 
had for any Time required; let the Equation 
thus found be added to the firſt Equated Place 
of the Moon's Apogee, if the Annual Argument 
be leſs than 90 degrees, or greater than 180 de- 
grees, and leſs than 270 ; otherwiſe it muſt” be 
ſubducted from it; and the Sum or Difference 
ſhall be the Place of the Lunar Apogee ſeconda- 
rily equated ; which being taken from the Moon's 


Diſtance of the mean Anomaly : And 
' nation out of the Octants, . as Nate Va 
the Sine of the double Diſtance of the Mc - 
from the next Syzygy, or Quadrature : : ſo = 
the afore-found Variation in the Octant be tc t 
Variation congruous to any other Alpect; 8 
this added to the Moon's Place before found in 11, 
firſt and third Quadrant (accounting from the Sun) 
or ſubducted from it in the ſecond and fourth 
will give the Moon's Place equated à ffth 
time. 

Again, as Radius to the Sine of the dum of the 
Diſtances of the Moon from the Sun, and of her 
Apogee from the Sun's Apogee (or the Sine of the 
Exceſs of that Sum abòve 360 deg.) :: ſo is 2 
min. 10 ſeconds, to a ſixth Equation of the Mcon's 
Place, which muſt be ſubſtracted, if the aforeſaid 
Sum or Exceſs be leſs than a Semi-circle, but ad- 
ded, if it be greater, Let it be made alſo, as Ra. 
dius to the Sine of the Moon's Diftance from the 
Sun : : fo 2 deg. 20 ſeconds to a ſeventh Equs. 
tion: Which, when the Moon's Light is encrea- 
ſing, add; but when decrtaſing, ſubſtract; and 
the Moon's Place will be equated a ſeventh time, 
and this is her Place in her proper Orbit, 

Note here, the Equation thus produced by the 
mean Quantity 2 degrees 20 ſeconds, is not al- 
ways of the ſame Magnitude, but is encreaſed 
and diminiſhed according to the Poſition of che 
Lunar Apogee. For if the Moon's Apogee be in 
Conjunction with the Sun's, the aforeſaid Equa- 
tion is about 54 feconds greater: But when the 
Apogees are in oppoſirion, tis about as much lels ; 
and it librates between its greateſt Quantity 3 mi- 
nutes, 14 ſeconds, and its leaſt 1 minute, 26 ſeconds. 
And this is when the Lunar Apogee is in Con- 
junction or Oppoſition with the Sun's: But in 
the Quadratures, the aforeſaid Equarion is to be 
leſſen d about 50 ſeconds, or one minute, when 
the Apogees of the Sun and Moon are in Conjun- 
ction; bur if they are in Oppoſition, for want of 
a ſufficient number of Obſervations, I cannot de- 
termine whether it is to be leſſen d or increas, 
And even as to the Argument or Decrement of 


Place equared a third time, ſhall leave the mean 


Anomaly of the Moon correſponding to any gi- 
Moreover, from this mean Anoma- 
ly of the Moon, and the before- found Eccentri- 
city of her Orbit, may be found (by means of 


ven Time. 


a Table of Equations of the Moon's Centre made 
to every degree of the mean Anomaly, and ſome 
Eccentricities, viz. 45000, 50000, 55000, 60000, 
and 65000) rhe Pr:ſtaphereſis or Equation of the 
Moon's Centre, as in the common way : And 
this being taken from the former Semi-circle of 
the middle Anomaly, and added in the latter to 
the Moon's Place thus thrice equated, will pro- 
duce the Place of the Moon a fourth time e- 
quated. | 


| 


rhe Equation, 2 minutes, 20 ſeconds above mentio- 
ned, I dare determine nothing certain, for th 
ſame Reaſon, viz. the want of Obſervation accu- 
rarely made. 

If the ſixth and ſeventh Equations are augmen- 
ted or diminiſhed in a reciprocal Ratio of the Di- 
ſtance of the Moon from the Earth, i. e. ina di- 
rect Ratio of the Moon's Horizontal Parallax; they 
will become more accurate: And this may ea 
dily be done, if Tables are firſt made to each Mi- 
nute of the ſaid Paral ax, and to every fixth & 
fifth Degree of the Argument of the ſixth Equati. 
on for the Sixth, as of the Diſlance of the Moon 
from the Sun, for rhe ſeventh Equation 
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From the Sun's Place take the mean Motion of 
the Moon's aſcending Node, equated as above ; 
the Remainder ſhall be the Annual Argument of 
the Node, whence irs ſecond Equation may be 
computed after the following manner-in the pre- 
ceeding Figure. | 

Let T, as before, repreſent the Earth; T S a 
Right Line conjoining the Earth and Sun: Let 
alſo the Line T A CB, be drawn to the Place of 
the Aſcending, Node of the Moon, as above e- 
quated ; and let S T A be the Annual Argument 
of che Node. Take T A from a Scale, and let 
it be to AB:: as 56 to 3, or as 11 to1i. Then 
biſſect B A in C, and on C as a Centre, with 
the Diſtance C A, deſcribe a Circle as A F B, 
and make the Angle B CF, equal to double the 
Annual Argument of the Node before found: So 
ſhall the Angle BIT F, be the ſecond Equation 
of the Aſcending Node: Which muſt be added 
when the Node is paſſing from the Cuadrature 
ro a Syzygy with the Sun, and ſubducted when 
the Node moves from a Syzygy towards a Qua- 
drature. By which means the true Place of the 
Node of the Lunar Orbit will be gained: 
Whence from Tables made after the common 
way, the Moon's Latitude, and the Reduction of her 
Orbit to the Ecliptick, may be computed, ſuppo- 
{ing the laclination of the Moon's Orbit to the 
Ecliprick, ro be 4 deg. 59 min. 35 ſeconds, when 
the Nodes are in Quadrature with the Sun; and 
5 dcg. 17 min. 20 ſeconds, when they are in the 
Syzygies. 

And from the Longitude and Latitude thus 
found, and the given Obliquity of the Ecliptick, 
23 degrees 29 minutes, to the Right Aſcenſion 
and Declination of the Moon will be found. 
The Horizontal Parallax of the Moon, when 
The is in the Syzygies at a mean Diſtance from the 
Earth, I make to be 57 min. 30 ſeconds, and her 
Horary Motion 33 min. 32 ſcconds, 32 thirds ; 
and her apparent Diameter 31 min. 30 ſeconds. 
Pur in her Quadratures at a mean Diſtance from 
the Earth, J make the Horizontal Parallax of 
the Moon to be 59 min. 40 ſeconds, her Horary 
Motion 32 min. 12 ſeconds, 2 thirds, and her 
apparent Diamerer 31 min. 3 ſeconds. The 
Moon in an Octanr ro the Sun, and ar a mean 
Diſtance, hath her Centre diſtant from rhe Cen- | 
tre of the Earth about Eo 5. of the Earth's Semi- 
diamcrers. 

The Sun's Horizontal Parallax I make to be 
1o fcconds, and its apparent Diameter at a mean 
Diſtance from the Earth, I make 32 minures, 
15 {econds, 

The Armolphere of the Earth, by diſperſing 
and refracting the Sun's Light, caſts a Shadow as 
i: it were an Opake Body, ar leaſt to the heighr 


of 40 or 50 Geographical Miles (by a Geogra- 
phical Mile, I mean the fixticth part of a De- 
gree of a grear Circle, on the Earth's Surface.) 
This Shadow falling upon the Moon in a Lunar 
Eclipſe, makes the Earth's Shadow be the larger 
or broader. And to each Mile of the Earth's 
Atmoſphere, is correſpondent a Second in the 
Moon's Disk, ſo that the Semi-diamerer of rhe 
Earth's Shadow projected upon the Disk of the 
Moon, is to be encreaſed about 50 ſeconds : Or 
which is all one, in a Lunar Eclipſe, the Hori- 
zontal Parallax of the Moon is to be encreaſed 
in the Ratio of about 70 to 69. 

Thus far the Theory of this Incomparable Ma- 
thematician. And if we had many Places of the 
Moon accurately obſerved, eſpecially about her 
Quadratures, and theſe well compared with her 
Places at the ſame time calculated according to 
this Theory; it would then appear whether there 
yet remain any other ſenſible Equations, Which, 
when accounted for, might ſerve to improve and 


enlarge this Theory. 


Dr. Greg. Aſtr. Elem, Phyſ. & Geom. 
Pag. 336. 


MOOR at Sea, ſignifies the laying our the An- 
chors of a Ship ſo, as is beſt and ſafeſt for her 
Riding. There are ſeveral ways of Moorirg a 
Ship. Sometimes they Moor her a Thwart, by 
laying one Anchor on one fide of a River, and a- 
nother right againſt it on the other fide; in order 
to make both the Cables bear together, as well ar 
Tide of Ebb, as at Flood. 

To Moor Along ſt, is to lay one Anchor right in 
the middle of the Stream, and another right a 
head of the Ship, which is done when they are 
in danger of driving aſhoar; for by this means 
both her Anchors do bear together, and fo will 
ſave her from falling on either Shore. 

To Moor Matera ſhot, is to Moor a Ship in the 
middle between the two former ways, quarter- 
ing as it were, neither acroſs the Tide, nor a- 
longſt it, but between both. When a Ship comes 
into a Place of Riding, the Maſter and his Mares 
obſerve on what Point of the Compals the Wind 
is likelieſt to endanger the Ship, and there they 
lay out an Anchor; and this is called Mrcering 
for Eaſt, North, &c. according to the» Point ſhe 
is Moored vpon. They don't ſay a Ship is Mco:- 
ed, unleſs ſhe have at leaſt two Anchor's out; 
except in one Caſe, and that is, when, tho' ſhe 
have but one Anchor our, yer there is a Hawſer 
aſhoar; and then they ſay ſhe is Moored with 
her Head to the Shoar. 

MOORSHEAD, is the Head of a Copper, or 
Glaſs-Still, or Alembick, which is lured on to the 
Body, or Cucurbit; and hath: a Beak, Noſe, or 
Pipe, to ler the raiſed Spirit run down into the 
Receiver, 

MOOT, is a Term well underſtood in the Inns 
of Court, to be that Exerciſe or Arguing of Ca- 
ſes, which young Students perform at appointed 
times, the better to enable them for Practice, 
and Defence of Clients Cauſes. In the Inns of 
Court, there is a Bayliff, or Surveyor of the Inns, 
yearly cholen by the Bench, to appoint the Moct- 
men for the Inns of Chancery, and to keep account 
4 ee of Exerciſes, both there and in the 
ouſe, . 
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MOOT-MEN, are thoſe that argue Reader's dring Mortars ſerviceable, to caſt Shell, 7 * 
Caſes (or Moot-Caſes) in the Houſes of Chan- Towns, Forts, Ge. And he ſaith, That if Moss 
cery, both in Term- time, and alſo in Vaca- tar- pieces were all, as they ought to be * 
tions. 5 Similar, and their Requiſites of Powder as 70 

MORAL Quantity, See Quantity. Cubes of the Diameters of their ſeveral Bor 

MORATUK, or Demcratur in Lege, ſignifies , and if alſo their Shells, Bombs, Carcaſſes G5 
as much as He demurs, becauſe the Party goes were Similar, then, comparing like with like. 
not forward in Pleading, bur reſts upon the their Ranges upon the Plane of the Horizon wy 
— of the Court in the Point, who deli- der the ſame degree of Elevation, would be . 

rate, and take time to argue and adviſe there- qual; and conſequent y one Piece being vel 
upon. — that is, the Range of the Granado 

MORBUS Regius, the ſame that Icterus. Bomb, Carcaſs, Sc. being found to any degree 

MORTAR-PIECE, is a kind of very ſhort of Elevation, the whole Work of the = 
piece of Cannon, or Ordnance, thick and wide, piece would become very ealie and exact: Bur 
proper for the diſcharging of Bombs, Carcaſſes, firce Mortars are not thus Similar, there is re- 
Stones, Cc. It is uſually mounted on a Carri- 1 the Kauge of che Piece at any convenient 
age, the Wheels whereof are very low. Mr. An- degree of Elevation, with irs requiſite of Powder: 
derſon, in his Book of the Gun, ſaith, That 70 and then you mult work by the Tables, x 


or 80 Degrees of Elevation, is the beſt for ren- 
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A TABLE of Horizontal Diſtances, 
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The Uſe of which Table of Horizontal 
Diſtances, i, this, in Anderſon's 
Words. 


T. Any degree of Elevation under 45 degrees, 
being given; What degree above 45 degrees, 
will hit the ſame Horizontal diſtance ? Suppoſe 
12 degrees : I look againſt 12 in the Table, 
and find 4361, which 1 look for beyond 45 de- 
grees, and find it againſt 76 degrees 57 minutes. 
So I conclude, a Piece charged with the ſame 
quantity of the ſame Powder, and the ſame Ball 
put to either 12 degrees, or 76 degrees 57 mi- 
nutes of Elevation, will Range the Shot to the 
ſame Horizontal Diſtance. 


Here Note, Suppoſe a Piece be charged with 
1, 2, 3, and 4 parts of Powder, and the 
ſame Ball, and put to thoſe degrees of Ele- 
vation, if the upper and lower Ranges be 
equal, there is no ſenſible reſiſtance of the 
Medium. 


II. June the 5th. 1677. on Vimbleton Heath 
I charged the Mortar-piece with 4 Ounces of 
Powder, and pur it ro 15 degrees of Elevation; 
it Ranged the Ball to the Horizontal Diſtance of 
659 Paces; with that, I would hit a Mark with 
the ſame Piece, Ball, and quantiry of Powder, 
at the Horizontal Diſtance of 1000 Paces : Then 
as 659 is to 1000, ſo is 5261 the Tabular Num- 
ber of 15 degrees to 7983, Which gives in the 
Table 25 degrees, 47 minutes, and 63 degrees, 
16 minutes, to hit a Mark at the Horizontal Di- 
ſtance of 1000 Paces, - 

III. Feb. the 12th. 1677, on Mimbleton Heath, 
a Piece whole length of its Chaſe is 18 Inches, 
and Diameter of Bore 3 Inches, charged with 8 
Ounces of Powder, and laid to 10 degrees of 
Elevation, Ranged its Shot to the Horizontal 
Diſtance of 805 Paces: With that I would hit a 
Mark at the Horizontal Diſtance of 2112 Paces ; 
that is, 2 Engliſh Miles. Then as 805, is to 
2112, ſo is 3734 the Tabular Number at 10 de- 
grees, to 9797. which gives in the Table 38 de- 
grecs, 41 minutes, and 50 degrees, 25 minutes, to 
hit a Mark at the Horizontal Diſtance of 2112 
Paces, viz. 2 Engliſh Miles. 


N. B. Since this, our Excellent Mathemarical 
Inftrument-Maker, Mr. Fohn Rowley, (whoſe 
Shop is by St. Dunſtan's Church in Fleet- 
ſtreet) hath contrived this Table on a Scale 
of Box, where, by ſliding only a fiducial Edge 
of Braſs over the Diagonals of the Diſtance 
required, both the Elevations, upper and 
lower, are ſhewn at the ſame time. 
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Mr. Anderſon gives us alſo the following Talls 


of the Requiſite Weight of Powder for all 
from 6 to 20 Inches Diameter. ail Mortar 5, 
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0 22. 12! | 
| 18. 5 | 24. 11 
N 19. © 28. 13 | 
I9, 5 28, 7 Ws | 
. 6 | 1 | 


The Uſe of this Table 5s plain and cafe. 


If you would know the Quantity of Powder 
requiſie to load a Mortar of 15 Inches Diame- 
ter; againſt 15 Inches you have 13 Pounds 3 
Ounces, and that is the true Weight of Powder 
required, 


MORTGAGE, in Law, fignifies a Pawn of 
Land, or Tenements, or any thing moveable, laid 
or bound for Money borrowed, to be the Crc- 
ditors for ever, if the Money be not paid at tlc 
Day agreed upon: And the Creditor holding Land, 
or Tenement upon this Bargain, is called 1cnan: 
in Mortgage. He that pledgeth this Pawn cr 
Gage, is called the Mortgager, and he that rake 
ir, the Morgagee. 

MOR TIFIE : The Chymiſls ſay a thing is Nor- 
tify d, when its outward Form is altered or de- 
ſtroyed, as particularly when Mercury, or any o- 
ther Metal is diſſolved in an Acid Menſtruum. 
Sometimes they ſay alſo, that Spirits are Mortt- 
fied, when they are mix id with ſuch things as de- 
{troy their ſtrength, and hinder their Operation. 
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INE, a Term in Law, ſignifying an | And the preſent Coptic or gyptian ſeems, borti 
„ and Tenements to any Guild, from the Words and the Charater, to be a Ranch 
Corporation, Or Fraternity, their Succeſſors, as Bi. | of this Family, and was probably ſpread amongſt 
ſhops Parſons, Vicars, Sc. which may not be done | thar People in the Days of Alexander the Great; 
without the King's Licence, and the Lord of the upon his conquering of them; tho ſome conceive 
Manor, or of the King alone, if it be immedi- | that there were at leaſt 30000 Famihes of Gree{s 
ately holden of him. 7 _ | planted in that Country long before his Time, 

5 MORTUARY, is a Gift left by a Man ar his PC | 
A Death, to his Pariſh Church, for rhe recompence | 2, The Latin, tho this be much of it a Deri- 
of his Perſonal Tyrhes and Offerings, not duly paid | vation from the Greek , (of which the now French, 
in his Life time. A Mortuary is not properly and Spaniſh, and Italian, are ſeveral Off-ſprings and 
originally due to an Eccleſiaſtical Incumbent from Derivarions) had anciently Four ſeveral Dialects, 
any, bur thoſe only of his own Pariſh, Bur by as Petrils Crinitus ſhews out of Varro. 
Cuſtom in ſome Places of this Kingdom, they are 
paid ro the Parſons of other Pariſhes, as the Corps | 3. The Teutonic or German, is now diſtinguiſh- 
paſles through them. ; : ed into Upper and Lower. The Upper hath two 
MOSAICK Work, was anciently uſed only in | notable Dialects: 1. The Daniſh, Scandian, oi 
Pavements, and began in Rome about Syllas tiine ; perhaps the Gothic; ro which belongs the Lan- 
who made a Pavement of Meſaick Work at Pre- guage uſed in Denmark, Norway, Swedeland, and 
neſte in the Temple of Fortune, about 170 Years | Iſland, 2. The Saxon, to which appertain the ſe- 
before Chriſt. It was called Lithoſtroton, in Greek] veral Languages of the Engliſh, the Scorch, the F. 
only a Stone Pavement ; bur it is underſtood of | ſans, and thoſe on the North of Elve, 
Figutes made or repreſented by Inlaying of {mall 
Stones, or rather pieces of Stone of different Co-] 4. The Sclavonic is extended, tho' with ſome Va- 
jours; by the variety of which, many Curious | riation, through many large Territories, Muſcovia, 
Figures may be wrought. Atrerward it came to | Poland, Bohemia, Vandalia, Croatia, Lithuania, 
be in Faſhion for the Inſides of the Walls of | Dalmatia ; and is ſaid to be the Vulgar Language 
Rooms; and now adays they work it with Shells, | uſed amongſt Sixty ſeveral Nations, 
or ſmall Pieces of Glaſs variouſly Colour'd and Fi- 


gured: *Tis a very Pleaſant and a laſting Orna- | The Languages of leſſer Extent, are; 
ment, When tis curiouſly and excellently done. 
MOTHER Tongues, in Latin, Matrices Lin- 1, The Albaneſe, or Old Epirotic, now uſed in 
guæ, are ſuch Languages as ſeem to have no De- | the Mountainous Parts of Epirus. 

pendance upon, Derivation from, or Affinity with | | 
one another. 'Tis a Conjecture commonly recet- | 2, The European Tartar, or Scythian, from 
ved, Thar ar the Confuſion of Languages at the | which ſome conceive our Triſh to have had its 
Tower of Babel, there were formed 70, or 72 {e- | Original. 

verally diſtinct Languages: Bur Biſhop Wilkins | As for the Turkiſb Tongue, that is originally 
thinks tis probable thete were not ſo many, and | no other but the Afiatick Tartar mixed with 
that at the firſt Diſperlion Men did nor divide | Armenian and Perſian, ſome Greek, and much 
into ſo many Colonies, But now the Languages | Arabic. : 

uſcd in the World, do far exceed _ Number : | 
If you will believe Pliny and Strabo, there was a | 3. The Hungarian, uled 1 | N 
Town in Colchos called Dioſcuria, to which Men | of * Kingdoai ; 9 
of three hundred Nations, and as many ſeveral 
Languages, did Reſort for Trading. Some of the 4+ The Finnic uſed in Finland and Lapland. 
American Hiſtorians relate, That in every 80 

Miles of that vaſt Country, and alſo in almoſt every | 5. The Cantabrian, uſed amongſt the Biſcainer:; 
particular Valley of Peru, the Inhabitants had a | who live near the Ocean on the Pyrene Hills bor- 
diſtinct Language or Mother-Tongue by them- | dering both upon France and Spain. 
ſelves. And Purchas tells us, Pilgr. Lib. 8. Sec. 4. | 


Cap. 1. Thar by Converle and Enquiry, in the] 6. The Iriſh, in Ireland, and from 3 brought 


| : Northern Parts of America, about Florida, he found | over into ſome Parts of Scotl; xd ; tho Mr. Can 


1 more than 1000 different Languages amongſt the | den would have this to be a Derivation from the 
1 Inhabitants of thoſe Places. | Welſh. 

"" Foſeph Scaliger affirms there are no more than 
S Eleven Mother-Tongues uſed in Europe; of | 7, The Old Gauliſh or Britiſh, which is ver 
8 which Four are of more general and large Ex- preſerved in ales, Cornwal, and Britain in Eraice 
= tent, and the other Seven of a narrower Com- ; 


pals and Uſe. 
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To this Number Mr. Brerewood doth add Fou 

; | others, viz. 

1. The Greek, which was anciently of very 
great Extent, not only in Europe, but in Aſia and 
Africk too, where ſeveral Colonies of that Nation 
were planted ; by which Diſperſion and Mixture 
with other People, it did degenerate into ſeveral | 
Dialects. Belides thoſe Four that are commonly 
noted, the Doric, Tonic, olic, Attic, Herodotus 
doth mention Four ſeveral Dialects of the Ionic. 
The Inhabitants of Rhodes, Cyprus, Crete had 
each of them ſome Peculiarity in their Language: 


1. The Arabick, now uſed in the ſteep Mour:- 
tains of Granata; which yet is a Dialc from the 
Hebrew, and not a Mother-Tongue. 

2. The Cauchian, in Eaſt-Frieſland, 


3. The IHrian, in the Iſle of Veggia. 


4. The Fazygian, on the North - ſide of Hungary, 
5G 2 MOTION, 


conſider'd either Abſolutely or Relatively. Abſo- 


| ly if a Body be twice as great as another, and 
be moved with an equal Degree of Velocity, the | E G the Motion of B ; and therefore the von 


M O T 


MOTION, is a continual and ſucceſſive Mu- 
tation or Change of Place. All Motion may be 


jute Motion is the Change of the Locus Abſolutus 
of any moving Body, and therefore its Celerity 
will be meaſured by the Quantity of the Abſo- 
lute Space which the Moveable hath run through. 
But Relative Motion is a Mutation of the Rela- 
tive or Vulgar Place of the moving Body, and 
ſo hath its Celerity accounted or meaſured by 
the Quantity of Relative Space which the Move- 
able-runs over. 

All Motion is of it ſelf rectilinear, or made 
according to ſtrait Lines, with the ſame conſtant 
uniform Velocity, if no external Cauſe make any 
Alteration in its Direction. 

If a Body, moving uniformly, and with the 
lame Degree of Velocity, paſs over two Spaces, 
the Times of the Motions will be as the Spaces ; 
as is very plain to him that will conſider it. 

If a Body move through two Spaces in equal 
Times, thoſe Spaces will be to one another as the 
Velocities of the Motions. 

If two Bodies move uniformly, but with un- 
equal Velocities, through the ſame Space, the 
Times will be as the Velocities. 

If two Bodies, moving uniformly, go with un- 
equal Velocities, the Spaces which will be paſt 
over by them in unequal Times, will be ro one 
another in a Ratio compounded of thar of the 
Velocities and that of the Times. Galileus, de 
Motu Local. Dial. 3, Giorn. terza. 

If any Bodies are impelled upwards by diffe- 
rent Forces, they will be raiſed to different 
Heights; which Heights will be ro one another 
as the Squares of their Velocities. 

And if Bodies fall from different Altitudes, the 
Celerities will be to one another as the Squares 
of ſuch Altitudes. | 


MOTION; I. Lame. 


The Incomparable Sir Iſaac Newton gives but 
theſe Three Laws of Motion, which may be truly 


called Laws of Nature, 


1. That every Body will continue in its State, 
either of Reft, or Motion uniformly forward in 
a Right Line, unleſs it be made to change that 
State by ſome Force impreſſed upon it. 


2. That the Change of Motion is proportion- 
able to the moving Force impreſſed; and is al- 
ways according to the Direction of that Right 
Line in which the Force is impreſſed. 


3. That Reaction is always equal and contrary 
to Action; or, Which is all one, the mutual Acti- 
ons of two Bodies one upon another are equal, 
and directed towards contrary Parts: As when 
one Body preſſes and draws another, tis as 
much preſſed or drawn by that Body. 


The Quantity of any Motion is diſcoverable 
by the joint Conſideration of the Quantity of 
Matter in, and the Velocity of the moving Bo- 
dy: For the Metion of any Whole, is the Sum 
of the Motions of all the Parts. And conſequent- 


þ 


þ 


Quantity of the Motion is double "7 i Ing 
bur if the Velocity be alſo double thee rs 
Quantity of the Motion is Quadruple of n the 
the latter. Newton's Princip, that of 
The Quantity of Motion, which i; found 
king either the Sum of Motions made the /, * 
or the Difference of theſe which are made "= vg, 
Ways, is not at all changed by the Action BY ex, 
one upon another. For Action and Rea ne n 


always equal, (by Law 3.) wherefore (by : __ * 


they muſt needs produce equal Chao. 9 
Motions towards contrary Parts: WM  ** 
Motions be both accord ing to G's 2 
on, whatſoever is added to the Ed , 
or which is forced to give plaſee 
from the Body which moves, or driyc+ -..... 4 
other; ſo that the Sum remains the la * 
fore. But if the Bodies meet with "Rs 2 
rections, there muſt be an equal Subſtr- 47 


the Motion of each, and conſequently ch. - 
rence of the Motions made towards the cc 
parts, will remain the ſame. Suppoſe the 10 
rical Body A to be thrice as big as B, and 0. g 
like Figure, Let A have two Degrees of Velocity 
and B purſue it with ren Degrees of Veloci 
Wherefore the Quantity of the Motion of A 91 
is as 6 to 10; therefore the Sum of the 1383 
of both is 16. Suppoſe then B to overtake A, — 
to give it 3, 4, or 5 Degrees of Velocity; tig 
plain it muſt loſe juſt as much it ſelf: Where 
fore A will go on with 9, 10, 11 Parts of Veloci. 
ty; and B will follow after with 7, 6, or 5. So that 
the Sum will ſtill be 16; and thus will it always 
. Idem. 

r. Keil, in his Lectiones Phyſicæ, proves this 
diſtinctly, by branching of it into 8 
See p. 127. | 


Which THEOREMS are theſe, 
I. IF one Body firike againſt another, whether at 


reſt, or moving more ſlowly, according to the 
Jame Direction with the Former; then wil 
the Sum of the Motion in both Bodies towards 
the ſame Parts, remain the very ſame as be. 
fore ſuch ſtriking one againſt another, 


A B 
O] [| © 8 
C K 9 F G 


Ler the Body A move according to the Di- 
rection C D, and in its way ftrike againſt the 
Body B; which ſuppoſe to be either ar reſt, or 
moving on more flowly than A, and according 
to the ſame Direction with it: I ſay, the Sum of 
the Motions in both Bodies, towards the ſame 
Parts, chat is from C towards D, will be the 
ſame as before. Let C D expreſs the Motion of 
A from C to D; and if B be in Motion too, let 
E F expreſs its Motion the ſame way. Then 
will the Sum of both Morions be expreſſed by 
CD + EF. Bur beauſe Action and Reaction 
are always equal, and towards Contrary Parts; 
if F G expreſs the Motion impreſſed on B by the 
Stroak of A; D K, equal to ir, muſt expre 
the Motion impreſſed on A by the Stroak of B, 
with a contrary Direction from D towards C. 
Wherefore ſince DK FG, CK will expres 
the Motion of the Body A after the Shock, an 


ah * * ** ** 8 1 
4 mts 
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5 be CK T EG. But ſince FG is] but C K repreſents the Motion of A after it: 
4 _ _ K D, if _ add C K and E E to] Whetefore C A is the Sum of the Motion in both 
9 E G + C K mult be equal to CD +EEFE. | Bodies towards G. | 
Wherefore the Sum of the Motions of both is the | If F G had been equal to C D, then the Points 
{ame as at firſt. | ; K and C would be coincident, and the Motion 
And if F G be equal to C D, the Points K and | of A will be quite deſtroyed, (i. e,) after the Shock, 

C mult be coincident ; that is, CK will be = o, | A will be perfectly at reſt, and C A will be equal 
and conſequently the Body A, after the Occurſe | ro E G. | Ep 

or Shock, will be quite at reſt. Bur if F G be But if F G be greater than C D, the Point K 

eater than C D, the Point K muſt be found | will fall ro the Left Hand of C, and the Motion 

ſemewbere beyond or to the Left Hand of C ; | of the Body A will be from C towards K. Bur 
and the Motion of A will become changed to- (becauſe FG= DK, and FE DH) KH 
wards the contrary Parts, and the Sum of the Mo- = EG; wherefore taking CK from both, CH 
tions towards G will be as E G — CK: And | muſt be equal to EG—CK ; which repreſents 
becauſe FG=CK, add to both EF — CK, | the Sum of the Motions made towards the ſame 
and it will be that EF + FG—CK, (i. e.) Parts, and their Difference towards contrary ones 
EG - CK = EF + DK - CK, (i. e.) afrer the Shock : Wherefore the Sum of the Mo- 
EF + CD. From whence tis plain that the | tions towards the ſame Parts remains the ſame af- 
Sum of the Motions towards the ſame Parts | ter, as before the Shock. 

(which in this Cale 1s —_ —— NN | 

inues the ſame after the Shock | ,. | | =p I 

ng = — | Our Excellent Mathematician Dr. Wallis, 


| 3 f in a Letter to the Famous Mr. Olden- 
c o R After the ſame manner it will appar, 


F if many Bodies, moving with the ſame Direction, a Fry of = Boſe Society, 
55 ſhould ſtrike againſt one another, the Sum of their Sides he fo wing dor t Account 0 
$7 Motion, after that, will be the ſame as before. the Laws of Motion, Nov. 26. 1688. 


II. If Two Bodies move towards each other with And intimated, that they were made 
. Hoodie F - . 

exattly contrary Directions, the Sum of their Publick Eight Months before, at the 

| Motions towards the ſame Parts (which is all |- Meeting of the Royal Society. 

Wi one as the Difference of them towards contrary 

— Parts) will continue the ſame after the Shock 
as before it. 


1. If any Agent, as A, produce any Effect, as 
E; then an Agent, as 2 A, will produce an Effect, 
as 2 E; 3 A, as 3 E, &c. ceteris paribus, And 
B univerſally, if n be put for the Exponent of the 
© 


A Power, m A, as m E. 
S— — | | 


G N H DF E G 


2. Wherefore if any Force, as V (which ſtands 


for Vis) move any Weight, Maſs, or Body, as P; 
Let the Body A move from C rowards D, and / TOY 0a), 88% 3 


. ö C the Force, which is as m V, ſhall move n P, ce- q 
ler CD exprels its Line of Motion; and let the | zey;s paribus ; viz. with the ſame Celerity, or L 
! Body B be moving at the ſame time with a| through the ſame Space in the ſame Time, | 
, "_ 3 9 vg 75 » 09, 2 E 1 
F expreſs its Motion. Let D uppole 3. If the Force in the given Time T, move Y 
; equal to E F ; fo ſhall CH, which is the Diffe-| any Weight thro' the Space or Length L, in the oF 
rence of their Motion towards contrary Parts, ex- | Time u T, it ſhall move it thro' the Space u L. 7 
preſs the Sum of the Motions made towards G. g q 
I ſay then, that the {ame CH is the Sum of their 4. Wherefore if the Force V, in the Time T, If 
Motions towards G, as well after the Shock as | move any Weight, as P thro' the Length or Space 1 y 
4 before it: For after the Shock, ſuppoſe the Mo- L, the Force m V in the Time u T, ſhall move m P b 
. 1 tion of B to be changed, and to be now towards | thro' the Space x L: And conſequently as V P. l q 
” E G, and let the Line E G repreſent it ; wherefore (rhe Rectangle under the Force and Time ) is ro 1 
W 0 the Force impreſſed upon B after the Shock, and | P L the Rectangle under the Weight and Di- * 
x 4 which carries it towards G, will be equal to the | tance : : So is mn VT, to mn PI. 'M 
of 4 Sum uf rhe Motions E F and G F, and conſe- | ij f 
ie FX quently be exprefſed by F G : For in that Righr 5. Since the degrees of Celeriry are propotti— 1 
he 14 Line, the Motion E F, towards E, is deſtroyed ; | onable to rhe Lengths run over in - "ol. Time 9 
of [= and the new one, E G, towards G, produced. | or, (which is the ſame thing) are proportionable 1 
er But now ſince the impulſive Force in both Bo- to the Times taken up in paſting over ſuch $B 
5 1 dies acts equally towards contrary Parts, if DK L © 
7 be made equal to F G, this ſhall repreſent the] Lengths : Therefore it will be, as . C:: i \| 
1 Force 1 => the Body A, and carry it in — T f 
3 a contrary Direction to its former Morien : So| ned 23 : | , * 
thar if the Line of Motion D K, be taken from | u T. » C. Thar is, the degrees of Celeriry 1 
the Line C D, there will remain C K repreſent- will be in a Ratio compounded directly of rhe ith 


ing the true Motion of A towards G. Bur be- Lengths, and Reciprocally of che Times. 
cauleDK=FG, and DH =FE; DK— 


DH (i. e. KH)=FG - EE (i. e,) EG: And| 6. Since as V T.PL::mnVTromnPLl; 
conſequently ſince K H EG, KH will repre- 


3 2 r 
bent che Motion of the Body B, after the Shock ; | * Will be as V. TN — + That is, = 
; wah OY V,PC / | | 


— St: 1 - PEE 2. 
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V.PC:: mV:mPC= Px by C z or = 
P x by m C. | 


7; That is, if the Force V be able ro move 
the Weight P, according to the Celerity C; then 
will the Force m V, move the ſame Weight P, in 
the Celeriry m C; or with the bare Celerity C, 
the Weight m P: Or, in one word, it will be 
able to move any Weight with thar Celerity, if 
the Product of the Weight multipled by the Ce- 
leriry, be m C. 


8. And on this depends the Reaſon of the 
Conſtruction of all manner of Engines and Ma- 
chines, for facilitating of Motion, viz. Thar in 
whatever Proportion the Weight be encreaſed, 
the Celerity be decreaſed accordingly : Frem 
whence it comes that the Product of the Celeri- 
ty multiplied by the Weight, for moving the 
ſame Force, is always the ſame, vix. V. PC:: 


N. m P C: That is, P C. 


9. If the Weight P, by the Force V, carried 
according to the Celerity C, ſtrike directly a- 
gainſt the Weight m P; which, tho ſuppoſed at 
reſt, yet is capable of being moved; both the 
Bodies after the ſtroak, will be carried with the 


1m 


I 
Force is impelled to move the greater Body, the 
Celerity of it will be leſſened after the ſame Ru- 
1 + mn I wo 


#50, vis. V. E O:: N - Px ener wp C 
=P C. And therefore the Impetus, (or Product 


C. For, by reaſon the ſame 


Celerity 


of the Weight multiplied by the Celerity) of the 


I 
1 + m 
I 

TE 


10. If againſt the Weight P, moved by the 
Force V, with the Celerity C, another Weighr 
or Body ſhall ftrike directly, moving the ſame 
way, but with greater Celerity: As ſuppoſe the 
Weight mz P, with the Celerity 2 C, (which there- 
fore will be carried forward with the Force m n 
V:) After this, they will both move forward 
with the Celeriry — — 


m 
For, V. P C:: mu V V. mu PC:: VI MmN V 


(: D 5 D r C: whichis equal to 
1 ＋ mn 1 | 


14. 122 
P x by » 
And therefore rhe Imperus of the Preceeding 


I + mn 


Body will be ERS PC: and of the follow- 


+ in 
11 . „PC. 


other will be PC; and of the Remain- 


ing one i 


11, If the Weights or Bodies are carried con- 
trary ways, they will meet, and mutually ſtrike 
againſt each other. 

Suppoſe the Weight P, carried by the Force V, 
with the Celerity C, towards the Right Hand; 
and the Weight n P with the Celerity 1 C, 
(and conſequently carried by the Force m n V 
toward the Left Hand: Then may the Impetus, 


* 


Direction and Celeri of ex * F 
culated. 1 . cal. 
The Body which moved towards . 
Hand, if the other had been at reſt, —_ po 

I 


1 + m ©, (by the oth) 


given it the Celerity 


and conſequently the Impetus — m Cp 
mm x 
of moving to the Right Hand; and would haye 


retained to ir ſelf the ſame Celerity, and the 


Imperus * 5g m PC, alſo towards the Right 


Hand. And the other Body, carried to 
Left Hand, would, if the former had . = 


m n 
C; and there. 


have given it the Celerity * 
mM 


m n 
TS P C, towards the 


Left Hand, by the ſame Reaſon; and i 
have retained ro its ſelf the ſame * 


m C alſo to- 


fore the Impetus 


therefore the Impetus 


ward the Left Hand. 

Wherefore ſince the Motion was made both 
ways, the Aggregate of the Impetus of che for. 
mer Body, will ariſe out of the Impetus 


1 1 m n 
Ae P C to the Right, and 3 => Þ Crothe 


Left: And therefore in reality, it will move ei. 
ther to the Right or Left, according as that or this 
is greater, and by an Imperus, which is the dif. 
ference between thoſe 2 Impetus s. That is, Sup- 
poſing + ro fignifie to the Right Hand, and — 10 
—PC 
I + m — 
i — n 2 


— 


mn 
I + m 


the Left, the Impetus will be 


mM N 
I + mn 1 +m 
, | 1 — nn : 
And the Celeriry will be 7 C, (and to- 
wards the Right or Left Hand, according as 1 or 
mn is the greater Quantity.) 


And in like manner the Impetus of the other 
Body, which firſt moved towards the Left Hand, 


P C, which is equal to 


. I mM n 3 
will be I PCS to 
. „ PC. And the Celerity will be 
I + Mm 
I — MN 


— C, and the Direction to the Right or 
I mM 


Left Hand, according as 1, or m u, is the grea- 
ter Quantity. 


12. Bur if the Bodies neither move on in the 
ſame way directly, nor directly contrary to one 
another, but do encounter one another Oblique- 
ly ; then the preceeding Calculus muſt be mode- 
rated, according to the meaſure of that Obliqui- 
ty: And the Impetus of the Body ſtriking Ob. 
liquely, is to the Impetus it would have had, 1 
ir had. gone directly :: as the Radius to the Se- 
cant of the Angle of the Obliquity. | 

Which Conlideration duly applied to the fot- 
mer Calculus, will determine with what Impetus, 
Celerity, and Direction, the Obliquely encout- 
tring Bodies ſnall move afterward. 

And there is the very ſame Ratio of the Gta: 


vitation of heavy Bodies, which deſcend Gr, 


——_—_—— 


NO T 


MO T 


y Gravitation, ſuppoſing them ro have 
ly to 195 erpendicularly ; as we elſewhere de- 


monſtrate. 


If the Bodies, which thus encounter, or 
grike bo againit another, are not infinitely 1 
(as hath hitherto been ſuppoſed) but do viel 
ſomething to the Stroak, but yet ſo as that by a 
Spring, or Elaſtick Force they can recover their 
Figure, or Poſition again: It may happen from 
hence, that thoſe Bodies may rebound back from 
one another mutually, which otherwiſe would 
have moved on together: (And this more or leſs, 
according to the Quantity of the Elaſticity) vix. 
if the Elaſtick Force exceed the Progreſſive. 

In Motions which are accelerated and retarded, 
the Impetus in each Moment is to be eſteemed 
that which agrees to the degree of Celerity then 
acquired. Bur when the Morion is made in a 
Curve Line, that is ro be accounted the Line of 
direction of the Motion in each Moment, which 
is truly the Tangent to the Curve in that Point. 
And if when the Motion, being either Accelera- 
ted or Retarded, is made in a Curve-Line (as in 
the Vibrations of a Pendulum) the Impetus is to 
be eſtimated in each Point, according to both the 
degree of Acceleration, and the Obliquiry of the 


Tangent there. Philęſoph. Tranſat. N. 40. 


An Account of the Laws of Motion, in Bo- 
dies ſtriking one againſt another, you have alſo 
from the Famous Mr. Hugens, in Philaſ. Tranſact. 
N. 46. | . 


My. John Keil, late of Baliol College in 
Oxon, in his Book called, Introductio 
ad veram Phyſicam, gives the follow- 
ins Theorems about the Quantity of 
Motion, and the Spaces paſſed over by 
the Moving Body; and which he there 
plainly demonſtrates. 


1. In comparing the Motions of Bodies, if the 
Quantity of Matter be the ſame, the Moments, or 
Quantities of Motion, will always be as the Ve- 
locities, and vice verſa, if the Moments are as the 
Velocities, the Quantity of Matter in the Moving 
Bodies, is always the ſame. | 


2. If the Celerities are equal, the Moments, or 
Quantities of Motion will be as the Quantities of 
Matter; or if the Moving Bodies are Homogenc- 
ous, as their Magnitudes. 

And if the Moments are as the Quantitics of 
Matter, the Velocities will be equal. 


3. In comparing the Motions of any Bodies, 
the Ratio of the Moments is compounded of the 


Ratio's of the Quantities of Matter, and the Cele- 
rities. Sce the Word Moment. 


4. In comparing the Morions of any moving 
Bodies, the Ratio of the Celerities is compounded 
of the Ratio of their Moments directly, and of 
their Quantity of Matter reciprocally. 


5. If the Celerities of any Moving Bodies are 
equal, the Spaces paſſed over, will be directly as 
the Times in which the Motions are made. 


| And conſequently, if the Times ate as the 
Spaces, the Celerities muſt be equal. 

6. If the Times are equal, the Spaces paſſed 
thro will be as the Velocities: And conſequently, 
if the Spaces are as the Velocities, the Times will 
be equal, | 


7. The Diſtances, or Lengths run, are in a 
Ratio compounded of the Ratzo's of the Times and 
Celerities. So that Spaces, or Diſtances, moved 
thro', may be conſider d as Rectangles, under the 
Times and the Celerities. 

Wherefore if the Spaces, or Diſtances run, be 
equal, the Rectangle under the Celerity and 
Time of one moveable, will be equal to thar 
under the Celerity and Time of the other : And 
therefore, becauſe equal Rectangles with unequal 
Sides have their Sides reciprocally proportionable 
(14, E 6 Euclid.) as Celerity is to Celerity; fo re- 
ciprocally ſhall Time be to Time; and conſe- 
quently when the Spaces are equal, the Times 
will be reciprocally as the Celerities. 


8. The Ratio of the Times is always com- 
pounded of the Ratio of the Spaces paſſed over, 
directly, and of the Celerities reciprocally. 


The Incomparable Sir Iſaac Newton, 
thus expreſſes theſe two laſt Theorms. 


When the Celeriry is given, the Space paſſed 
thro' will be as the Time; and the Time being 
given, the Space is as the Celerity : Wherefore 
if neither be given, the Space will be as the Ce- 
lerity and Time conjunctly. 


When the Celcriry is given, the Time is direct- 
ly as the Space moved thro' ; and the Space be- 
ing given, the Time 1s reciprocally as the Cele- 
rity : Wherefore if neither be given, the Time 
is as the Space directly, and as rhe Celeriry reci- 
procally. 


Hence 'tis plain, the Morions of all Bodics are 
as the ReCtangles under the Velocities, and the 
Quantities of Matter: Wherefore the Matter, 
and Celeriry of Motion being given, the Momen- 
tum, or Quantity of Motion is given: And if the 
Moment and Matter be given, the Celerity is given 
by dividing the Moment by the Quantity of Mar- 
ter, v. gr. Let the Quantity of Matter be a, the 
Celerity e, and the Moment : Then will c a = 


m mm 
m, and c = — and a = — 


a * 

Alſo ſince the Space paſſed over, or thro', is 
always proportional to the Rectangle under che 
Velocity, and the Lime; ler the Space be = S, 
the Time= T, and the Celerity, as before = C. 


Then will S=CT, and C=. and T = S. 


. C. 
And ſince alſo m ="ac, m will be equal to _ 
Or, if T be given, n 48. : 


Hence alſo may be concluded; That if two 
Bodies are moved with equal Velocities, the Mo- 
ments will be as the Quantity of Matter in each; 


and vice verſa, the Quantity of Matter as the 
Moments: Wherefore if Bodies of equal Bulk 


are found to have unequal Momente, or Quantities” 
of 
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in any of rheſe Proportions ; Then are the Forces 


NOT 
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MOT 


of Motion, the Quantities of Matter muſt be un- 
equal: And conſequently that which hath the leaſt 
Moment, muſt have more of Pores or Vacuities in- 
terſperſed than the other. 

For Inſtance: If 2 Globes, one of Lead and the 
other of Cork, having equal Bulks, are moved 
with equal Swiftneſs; ſince the Quantity of Mo- 
tion in the former, or its Force to move other 

Bodies, will be much greater that in the latter; 
it's plain there muſt be many more Pores or Va- 
cuities in this, than in that, 


Mr. Varignon's Laws and Proportions 
about Motion. 


1. In all kind of Metions whatever, Rowling, 
Sliding, Uniform, Accelerated, or Retarded, in 
Right Lines, or in Curves, &c. The Sum of the 
Forces which produce the Motion of all Parts of its 
Duration, is always proportionable to the Sum of the 
Paths, or Lines, which all the Points of the moving 


Body deſcribe. 


2. There is more Force required to make a Body 
Rowl,/ or Revolve, (as ſuppoſe a truly Spherick Bowl 
on a Mathematical Plane) than to make it Glide a- 
long with the ſame Celerity. 

3. In all Gliding, or Sliding Motions, whether 
Uniform, Accelerated, or Retarded, Sc. The Force 
in the whole is always proportional to the Produtt of 
the Maſs (or Quantity of Matter) multiplied by the 
Path, or Line, deſcribed by the Centre of Gravity of 
the Moving Body. 


4. The Product of the Duration of all Uniform 
Motions, multiplied by the Force which began the 
Motion, is always proportionable to the Product 
made by the Path, or Line of Motion multiplied by 
the Maſs or Quantity of Matter in the Moving 
Body. 


Let B, b, ſtand for the Body moved. 


M, m. for the Maſs, or Quantity of 
Muaoatter in it. 
. for Space, or Diſtance moved 
thro'. 
15 for the Time in which the Mo- 
tion is made. 
F.. for the Force producing the Mo- 
tion. 


Ce. for the Celerity of the Motion, 


Then I ſay, FT: Fr.:: MS: m 5. of any two 
Bodies in Motion. Then | 


5. F: F:: MS: ms . 
T: t :: MS /: 1 F. 
M-:m::FTs: f S. 
Sego BL: fe Md 


6. If F=f, then ſhall 
T:: : Ms: . 
M:: 1: 81. 
S ::: TM: Me. 


And Reciprocally, Whenever Tt, Mm, S, are 


which move the Bedies equal, which is the General | 
Principle of all Des Cartes's Staticks. 


8 
7. If T, then ſhall 


F: F:: 8 

M: n:: F.: fs, 

Fa S: 3 :: Tm:tM, Fi, 
And ſo Reciprocally, If E, M, or 8 tea | 
3 3 The 8 will be equal. A nd $a es 
may the Laws of all Machines be q x 
after D. Cartes his manner. manta 


8. If Mm, then will 
F: Fi 8 :. 
S : 3 :: Fm: FM. 
1 ne 


And Reciprocally, If theſe Proporti ” 
covered ; then the Maſſes are equa „ ons be dif. 


9. If S , then will 


And Reciprocally, if ſuch Proportions are found, 
The Spaces are equal, | 


10. If F. F:. IA 
Then will 
n 
And Reciprocally, 
„ 
HI 24722 8 


Then will 


in:: : :; Teotefes 
8:8 11: FF: M:: Te: Ok 
MS: FEE : ff :. 


And Reciprocally, If the Maſſes of the Bodies 
moved, or the Spaces run thro', or the Produ 
of the Maſſes, by the Spaces, (that is, The Quan- 
tity of Motion in the Bodies B and H are as in theſe 
Proportions, then are the Forces to one another 45 


the Times. | 
And this obſerve alſo for a Principle to explain 


Machines and Engines, as above in Num 
6 and 7. | 


12. If M: m:: S: . Then 


F:f 88 : : : 
T: 2 :: $Sf: 55s F: MMF: 
FF FI i 88 27 2 


8 


M O T 


L 


Ty 5 he Times, | 
d Reciprocally, if the Forces, of t 

or = product of the Forces by the Times, are 0 

in thele Proportions; then the Maſſes are as the 


Spaces run thro. 
13. If F: F:: M: M. Then 


= : mms f EFS. 
3 : MMt: : : t. 
82 2 22 . 


4 Reciprocally, If the Times or the Spaces 
= N X the Products of the Times taken 
directly, by the Spaces taken Reciprocally, are as 
in theſe Proportions; then the Forces ſhall be 
to one another in a Reciprocal Ratio of the 
Maſſes, 


14. If F: F:: :S. Then 
34-8 „ 1 48Miremw:reffMt ood 
EF 5 
Mi as 7 FEB 2: Ff2 5 83” 1 00 


And Reciprocally, If the Times, or the Maſ- 
ſes, or the Products of the Maſſes taken direct- 
ly, by the Times taken Reciprocally, are as in 


theſe Proportions 


one another in a Reciprocal Ratio of the Spaces 


run thro, 


; then the Forces ſhall be ro 


18. In general. 
. 2 — 
C A 289 Torr 


And Reciprocally, If theſe Propo 


rtions are trũe; 


* e 
n * 
Tn” 


the preceeding Equalities are ſo alfo. 

And the Equilibrium will be found always in 
every Machine, where it is made 3 as m: M: : 
C:c. And this is that which Galileus took for 


T2 3 82 Co: 
% Ts, 
FP: 5: : MC* me: 
F 
Cic::Fm : M. 
F = 3 
or SHS; 
S=s , 
Then ſhall 1 
8 My 1 
5 3 1e 1 
1 5 
| 


15. If T: : : M. Then 


FP: F:: MMS ::. e S: IT. 
Se 1 ½ N‚—* . ⁰ ——RRR Fee 
FLY) (3 wh EET ARE 3 £8 5 


And Reciprocally, If the moving Forces, or the 
Spaces run through, or the Product of rhe Spaces 
raken reciprocally by the Forces raken reciprocal- 
ly, are as in theſe Proportions; the Time of the 
Morions ſhall be ro one another in a Reciprocal 
Ratio of the Maſſes of the Bodies moved. 


16. If T:t:: 5:S. Then 


F: f: : SSM: SS Mm: M: TTM 
M: : : F: „5881 FTT: . 
r 465: 


And Reciprocally, If the moving Forces, or the 
Maſſes of the Bodies moved, or the Products of 
the Maſſes taken reciprocally, by the Forces taken 
reciprocally, are as in theſe Proportions; then the 


Times ſhall be to one another in a Reciprocal | 


Ratio of the Spaces run thro, ; 


17. HF: F:: T. Then hall 
em: : 11268. | | 


And Reciprocally, 
If M: m:: 3: S. Then will 


. mY 


So that in all Engines, or Machines, having al- 
ways : == I, youll have Reciprocally F, VIZ, 
An Equilibrium where M: M:: 5: $, which is 
the known Property of the Balance, 


As to the Celerities, obſerve the following 
Rules, | 


Dialog. 2. Pag. 298, &c. 


the Firſt Principle of Staticks. (See Syſt. Coſm. 


Then 
E of +500 i» eo 6 
CC 
S ' sCOC 
A 1 ST CERES T4 


And Reciprocally, If theſe laſt Propoſitions are 


true, the firſt are fo alſo. 


EE T8 
Or, 


| | F: 7 
If C=e: Then that | f 
EW, 


F: F:: M: n ; Ts 
22, If or, Then wilt C=c; 


:2 M: mn 
And 


1 


— = 21 2 E 


— ́ rj“; —— .. 


ut n — ad. K MY ' * 1 


And Reciprocall „If theſe laſt Proportions are And Reciprocally, If the Celerities, Foce 


FR 
— 


0 Times, Maſſes, or Spaces run thro', are! 5 

true, the firſt are ſo alſo Proportions ; then the Maſſes ſhall 3 the la 
24. If F: F:: T:. Then ſhall procal Ratio of the Spaces, and the Forces 1 
procally as the Times: Which is alſo the 8 

C: e: : MT: Me. that Dr. Cartez took for his firſt Principle * 

T: „:e: ticks. See the Memoirs de la Mathematique & 
Man:: Te: C. la Phyſique. | : 


MOTION of the Apogee, in the Prolem aick 8 
And Reciprocally, If the Celerity, or the Maſ- | ſtem, is an Ark of the Zodiack of the Prin. 
ſes, or the Times, or the Forces, are as in theſe mobile, contained between the Line of the Ape D 
Proportions, then the Forces ſhall be to one ano- and the Beginning of Aries. gee 
ther as the Times; which was the Principle of | MOTION compounded. See Compoſition of . 


toned before in Number 20. tion. 
Galileus, mentione ore in _— the Third Pair of Neryes which 
i : m:: S: 5, Thenſhall move the Eye. 
nnn hes MOTRIX Vis. See Vis Motrix. 
% N MOVEABLE Feaſts, are thoſe Feſtivals which: 
„ tho they are Celebrated on the ſame Day of *. 
825 1221 270. Week, have no Fixed Seat in the Calender, but C 


ſeveral Years happen on ſeveral Days of the Month. 
I 


And Reciprocally, If the Celerities, or the | of which kind are Eaſter and Whitſontide, &c. 
Forces, or the Maſſes, or the Spaces run thro, are] MOVEMENT, the ſame with what many do 
as in theſe Proportions ; then the Maſſes of the | call an Automaton, and with us fignifies all choſe 


Bodies moved, are to one another as the Spaces | Parts of a Watch, Clock, or any ſuch Curious 
run thro, Engine which are in Aation, and which by that 


| Motion carry on the Deſign, or anſwer the End of 
TY 1 POR TRL POS mm: MM | the Inſtrument. 

26,1fF:f::m:: istein The Numbers of the Wheels, Pinjons, Ny; 
ches, &c, in any Piece of Clock or Watch-work, 


And Reciprocally, If theſe laſt Proportions are | are uſually thus written or expreſs'd : 


true, the firſt muſt be ſo alſo. Where the uppermoſt Number above 4) 36 6 
the Line is the Pinion of the R- 


ä : IS + + (5 rt 4, the Dial-wheel 36, and 9 the l 
27. If T: 2: 5: S. ThenC:c::1,, TT. Turn of the Pinion of Report. The 5 5 3 
ſecond Number (under the Line) is 5) 40 (8 
And Reciprocally, 5 the Pinion, 55 is the great Wheel... 
| and 11 3 ke the Pinion it 17 

1 : -- - -  - @ | driveth. e third Numbers are the 
IfC:c:iy itt Then ſhall T:2::5:S.\ cond Wheel, Ge. The fourth the Contrate: 
wheel, Ge. And the ſingle Number 17, under 


28. If F: : : : S. Then all, is the Crown-wheel. 
| Theſe Numbers, by ſome, are alſo expreſs d 
C:c::s me: SM, Fraction-wiſe, thus, 4, 55, , , 17 Notches 
M: m: :c% : CS. in the Crown-wheel. | 
54 : S:: CM: cm, { MOULINET, a French Term, ſignifying a 


c * — * * . > "x 5 an AA. ; . 
"dee i ASIF r © a EIFS 


| BY Turn-ſtile : "Tis uſed in Mechanicks, and ſign fes 
And Reciprocally, If the Celerities or the Maſ- | a Roller, which being croſs d with two Levers, is 
ſes, or the Forces, or the Spaces, are as in the | uſually applied to Cranes, Capſt ans. and other ſort 


# 
: laſt Proportions : then the Forces ſhall be Reci- | of Engines of the like Nature, to draw Cords, and 
procally as the Spaces. heave up Stones, Timber, &c. Alſo a kind of 
. Turn- ſtile or Wooden Croſs, which turns hori- 
. 29. If T: : : M. Then zontally upon a Stake fix d in the Ground; and is 
þ | uſually placed in Paſſages, to keep our Horſes, and 
J S826 21 T:. to oblige Paſſengers to go or come one by one. 
| Fafon:eG: To Theſe Moulinets are often ſer up near the Out- 
f & $3$$& V3.2 6 works of Fortified Places, ar the fide of the Bar- 
5 i : riers, through which People paſs on Foot. 
* And Reciprocally, if the Celerity, or the Forces, MOUND. The Term in Heraldry for a Ball 
: or the Times, or the Maſſes, are as in the laſt Pro- | or Globe, with a Croſs upon ir, {ich as our 
6 portion; then the Times ſhall be to one another Princes are uſually drawn or painted with, hold- 
; in a Reciprocal Ratio of the Maſſes, ing it in their Left Hand, as they do the Sceptre 
| | in their Right, Mound alſo ſigniſies a Fence or 
- 1. Hedge. I 
30, If Or, Then MOYENAU (a French Term) in Fortiſication, 
Mm: : 52 8. is a ſmall flat Baſtion, commonly placed in the 


middle of an over- long Curtain, by which the Ba- 


C:e :: FS: F:: : MI. ſtions at the Extremities are not well defended 
g:: : from the Small-ſhor, by reaſon of their Diſtance 3 
t:T::MC:mc. | | fo that this Work is proper for placing in it a Bo- 
M: m: 4: TC. dy of Muſqueteers to fire upon the Enemy from 
38 :: Fe: C. all ſides. MUCH 


— i. 


MU L. 


—MUCILAGE (in Pharmacy) is a viſcous Ex- 


traction made of Seeds, Gums, Roots, Oc. with 
Wart LAGINOUS Glands, are a numerous 
fort of Glands ſeared in the Joints, firſt, I think, 
particularly taken norice of by Dr. Havers, in his 
Ofteolgia : He faith theſe are of two ſorts, ſome 
are ſmall, and in a manner Miliary Glands, being 
Glandules placed all upon the ſame Surface of 
the Membrane, which lies over the Articulations. 
The other ſort are conglomerated, or many Glan- 
dules colle ded and planted one upon another, ſo 
as to make a Bulk, and appear conſpicouſly, and 
are conſiderable Glands. In ſome of the Joints 
there are ſeveral of them; in others there is a ſingle 
Gland. | 

For the Structure of theſe large Glands, they 
conſiſt of ſmall Veſicles, which are not gathered 
into ſeveral Lobules or Bags of Glandules, but are 
diſpoſed upon ſeveral Membranes lying one over 
another ; of which Membranes there are ſeveral 
in every one of thele Glands, which appear evi- 
dently in them that are Hydropical. 

They have their Blood-Veſſels, as other Glands, 
but their Veins have a particular Flexure in their 
Courſe for retarding the Return of the Blood from 
the Glands, that the mucilaginous Liquor, which 
is not ſeparated with the greateſt Expedition, may 
have Time to penetrate the ſecretory Pores of the 
Glandules. 

The Large Mucilaginous Glands are variouſſy 
ſeared ; ſome in a Sinus, formed in the Joint; 
others ſtand near or over-againſt the Interſtice 
between the Articulated Bones; but in general 
they are ſo placed, as to be ſqueez d gently, and 
lightly preſsd in the Inflexion or Extenſion of 
the Joint, ſo as to ſeparate a Quantity of Muci- 
lage proportionate to the Motion of the Part, 
and 1 preſent Occaſion, and yet without any 
Injury. 

The Deſign of all theſe Glands is to ſeparate a 
mucilaginous kind of Liquor that ſerves princi- 
pally to lubricate the Joints, ro make them ſo ſlip- 

pery, as to be moved with the greateſt Facility 
imaginable. Ir ſerves likewiſe ro preſerve the 
Ends of the Articulared Bones from Attrition, 
and an immoderate Incaleſcence. But all theſe 
Things it performs in Conjunction with the Ma- 
dullary Oil ; of which rwo Ingredients, is made a 
Compoſirion, admirably fitted for theſe Ends: For 
the Mucilage adds to the Lubricity of the Oy], 
and the Oyl preſerves the Mucilage from growing 
too thick and viſcous. 

The Doctor obſerves the ſame ſort of Glands 
to lie between the Muſcles and Tendons, and ſup- 
poſes that there is the ſame Mixture of an Oyly 
and Mucilaginous Subſtance ; the one being that 
Far which is found between the Muſcles, and is 
ſupply'd by the Adipole Glands ; the orher being 
ſeparated by the Mucilaginous Glandules, of 
which the common Membrane of the Muſcles is 
every where full. This Mixture in the Interſtices 
of che Muſcles lubricates them and their Tendons, 
and preſerves them from ſhrinking, and from 
growing dry and rigid. 

For the Generation of this 
poles that Nature has deſigned 
and that this is the Office of 
Glandules of which he makes to have two ſe 
crerory Pores ; by one of which ſome Acid, and by 
the other, ſome Auſtere Particles are ſeparated ; 


Mucilage, he ſup- 
one large Viſcus, 
the Spleen; th 


which meeting in the ſmall Cavities of the Glan- 
dules, they are converted into a Mueilaginous 
and Gummous Subſtance ; he having obſerved, 
that Spirit of Vitriol mix d with a Decoction of 
Galls, will produce a Gum, 

After this, he gives an Account of Experiments 
made with the Mucilage ; the moſt of which come 
to this, That all Acids do coagulate it, as all Au- 
ſteres and Auſtere Acids; but with this Difference, 
that the Coagulum or Curd made by Acids only, 
is tenderer than that which is produced by an 
Auſtere only, or an Auſtere Acid. 

MUCRO Cordis, or Apex, is the Lower point- 
ed end of the Heart. 

MUCRONATED, is whatever ends or termi- 
nates in a Point, like that of a Sword, c. 

MUCRONATUM O-, See Enſiformis Carti- 
lago. 

*MUFFLE in Chymiſtry, is the Cover of a Teft 
Copper, which is pur over it in the Fire. 
MULLET, the Term in Heraldry for a Star 
of Five Points, of this Figure ; and is uſually rhe 


or 


Difference or Diſtinguiſhing Mark for the Third 
Brother, or Houle. 

Tho' tis often alſo born as Coat-Armour, as 
here : | 


Ruby on a Chief Pearl, Two 
Aullets Diamond; being the 
Coar of the Famous Lord Ve- 
ru am, firſt Sir Francis Bacon, 
The Heralds ſay, the Mullet re- 
Pome a Falling-Star ; tis rarely 

rn of fix Points, 


„ | 
| | : | 
| | | 
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MULTA, or Multura Epiſcepi, was a Fine gi- 
ven to the King, that the Biſhop might have Power 
ro make his Laſt Will and Teſtament, and to have 
the Probate of other Mens, and the granting Ad- 
miniſtrations. 

MULTANGULAR Figure, is one that has 
many Sides and Angles. 

For its Superficial Content, ſee Area, 

MULTILATERAL, in Geometry, are thoſe 
Figures that have more than Four Sides. 

MULTINOMIAL Rer. See Polyncmial, 

MULTIPLE Proportion, is when the Antecedent, 
being divided by the Conſequent, the Quotient is 
more than Unity : And the Reaſon of the Name 
is, becauſe the Conſequent muſt be multiplied by 
the Index, or Exponent of the Ratio, to make it 
equal to the Antecedent. Thus 12 is multiple in 
Proportion to 4, becauſe, being divided by 4, the 
Quotient is 3, which is the Denominator of 


e 
£| Ratio: And rhe Conlequent 4 being multiplied vy 


3, makes the Antecedent 12; Wherefore 3 is Sub- 
multiple of 12. 


1 MULTIPLE 


MUL M U L N 


MULTIPLE Super-particular Porporr ion, is vhen J OG 
one Number or Quantity contains another more II. RULE. 
than once, and ſuch an Aliquor Part more; of 
which, ſee more under Proportion. ? If two Simple Quantities, whether like 7 
6 Un. 


MULTIPLE Super-partient Proportion, is when 
one Number or Quantity contains another divers 
times, and ſome Parts thereof beſides. 

MULTIPLICATION, is, in General, the ta- 
king or repeating of one Number or Quantity as 
often as there are ſuppoſed Unites in the other. 
The Number multiplied is called the Multipli- 
cand ; the Number multiplying, the Multiplicator ; 
and that which is found or produced, is called the 
Produt. | | 

Multiplication is only a Compendious Addition, 
effecting ar once what in the ordinary way of Ad- 
dition would require many Operations : For the 
Multiplicand is only added to ir ſelf, or repeated, 
as often as the Unites of the Multiplicator do ex- 
preſs. Thus if 6 were to be multiplied by 4, rhe 
Product is 24, which is the Sum ariſing from the a +d—c 
Addition of 6 Four times to ir ſelf. Thus, g—b+f 

_ all 3 as 1 is to 3 * — 3 BAFY 
tor, ſo is the Multiplicand to the Product. Whence 4 3 PW os pon "+ Ho 
tis plain, that in Muleiplication of Integers, the 8 5 1 4a =fc 
Product muſt be greater than either of the Factors, IV. RULE. 
(for ſo the Multiplicator and Multiplicand are 
called, becauſe berween them they make up the 


like, are to be mulriply'd, having Num 
before chem; firſt naler Co 


Thus 3 4 multiplied by 4 b produces 12 4. 
1, KULL 


The Multiplication of Compound 173 
depends on the preceeding Rules For 8 
ber of the One muſt be multiplied into I 
Member of the Other; reſpect being had to the 
Signs, by the Caurion given in the General Rule. 


Sometimes, when Compound Quantities are to 


Product) becauſe either Factor is greater than 
Unity. Bur in Multiplication of Frattions, the 
Product muſt be leſs in Value than either of the 
Factors, becauſe they are both leſs than Unity. 
Thus 24, the Product of 6, multiplied by 4, is 
greater than either 6 or 4; bur , the Product 
of 5, multiplied by 5, is leſs in Value than either 
2 or 3» 


MULTIPLICATION in Algebra or Species. 


The General Rule is, To conjoin the Quantities 
propoſed by the Sign (æ ;) which Sign, when the 
Quantities to be multiplied are expreſs d by bur 
one or two Letters, is uſually omitted, and the 
Quantities written down like Letters in a Word. 
Thus à e multiplied by b d, may be written 
aexbd, or, as is moſt uſual, ae bd. 

And if the Signs + or — prefixed before the 
Quantities to be. multiplied are like, the Product 
is + ; if unlike, the Product is —. 


NB. In Algebraic Multiplication, is moſt com- 


modious to begin to multiply at the Left Hand 
becauſe we write that way. 


Particular RULES. 
IL RULE. 


When two or more fingle Quantities, expreſt by 


Letters, whether like or unlike, are ro be multi- 
lied into one another, and have no Numbers pre- 
„xd; join the Quantities together, like Letters in 
a Word, and tis done: 


d ab m no 
Thus, f and , and , 
product = df abde  mnopgr 


| 


be multiplied one by another, it is commodious 
ro omit the Operation, and to ſer only the Word 
(into) or (x) between them; having firſt draun 
a Line over each Compeund Quantity, to ſhew 
that every Member of the One is to be multiplied 
by every Member of the Other. 


Thus, To multiply aa a ＋ 344— 24471 
by 424 — 5a+6, 


—— — 


— — 


Write a4a+ 344 — 244 þ 1 X or into 44 —54+6, 


That in 1. non Multiplication Like Signs 
give +, and Unlike —, in the Product, may be 
thus demonſtrated. 


1. Since Multiplication is the ſame thing as ad- 
ding one Factor to it ſelf, or repeating it ſo oft as 
there are Unites in the other; 


2. Therefore, + multiplying +, muſt pro- 
duce , ſince Poſitives added will produce a Po- 
firive Sum. 


3. A Peſitive multiplying a Negative, muſt pro- 
duce a Negative: For tis only adding the Nega- 
tive Factor to it ſelf, or repeating it ſo often as 
there are Unites in the other. Now many Defects 
added, muſt ſtill be Defects, or muſt have a Ne- 
gative Sign, thus: 


— 6 multiplied by 2 produces — 12. 


4. Negatives multiplying Poſitives, muſt produce 
Negatives : For when the Multiplicator is defe- 
ctive, (there being really no Unites in it) it mult 
work on the Multiplicand by Subſtraction; there- 
fore, in this Caſe, the Multiplicand muſt be ſub- 
ſtracted (or made negative) as often as there are 


Negative Unites in the Multiplicator : But to take 


away Poſitives, is to add Negatives; therefore 
the Defect of the MHultiplicand is to be added 
or repeated as often as the Caſe requires; 4 1 


plicand added) {o often as there are ſeeming U- 


MU I 


—— 


» 


MUL 


if ſo, the Product muſt be Negative (by the laſt | 


thus, | | 
4. 6 multiplied by * 2 gives — 12 in the Product. 


1 
5. Negatives multiplying Negatives, muſt produce 
Poſitives : For ſince Multiplication by a Negative, 
is the ſame as Subſtraction; and ſubſtracting a 
Defect or Negative, the [ame as adding Poſitives; 
therefore is clear the Defect of the Multiplicand 
muſt be ſubſtracted (that is the Poſitive Multi- 


nires in the Multiplicator; which muſt needs pro- 
duce Poſitive, thus: 


2 into — 2 produces + 12. b 


MULTIPLICATION F Integers, in Common 
Arithmetick, #s performed thus: 


Suppoſe 365, the Days in a Year, were to be 
multiplied by 24, the Hours in a Natural Day; 
write down the Multiplicator orderly under the 
Multiplicand, Unites being under Unites, Tens 
under Tens, Sc. as you lee here, and 
draw a Line under them. Then ſay, 365 
4 times 5 is 20; I fer down o, and 24 
carry two Tens to the next Rank; 
therefore 4 times 6 is 24, and 21 car- 1460 
ried is 26: I fer down 6, and carry 2 730 
(chat is 200) to the next Rank. Then 
1 fay 4 times 3 is 12, and 2 I carried 8760 
make 14 ; (i. e. 1400) which 14, be- 
cauſe I have now done with the firſt Fi- 
gure 4, I ſer down, as you ſee. Then I begin 
with 2, the ſecond Figure of the Multiplicator, 
which ſtands in the place of Tens, and ſay, twice 
5 is 10; I ſer down © under 6, (which is under 
2, the Figure that I mulriplied by, for that Rule 
muſt always be obſerved) and carry 1. Then 
twice 6 is 12, and 1 I carried is 13; I ſer 
down 3 on the Lefr Hand of the laſt, and carry 
1, as before. Laſtly, I ſay twice 3 is 6, and 1 I 
carried makes 7; which 7 I ſet down, as you lee. 
Then adding the rwo Products, thus found, roge- 
ther, you will have 8760 for the true Product. 


N. B. When there are Cyphers at the end of ei- 
ther Factor, or after both, multiply the ſigni- 
ficant Figures one into another, and to the 
Right Hand affix as many Cyphers as were in 
both; v. gr. 

| 466000 


4000 


— — 


116400000 


2 


When Cyphers are intermixed with the figni-| 
ficant Figures of the Multiplicator, the Operation 
of them may commodiouſly be omitted, regard 
being had to the due placing the Figures of the 
Product, as you ſee in this 


E xample. 


26845 
3004 


— 


107380 
80535 


ä — — — 


80642380 


— 


The Proof of Multiplication can only certainly 

be effected by Diviſion, the Common Method by 

caſting out the Nines being falſe: For if you di- 

vide the Product by either Factor, the Quotient, if 

you have wrought truly, will be the other; for 

1 N deſtroys what Multiplication builds up. 
us, | 


If 8760 be divided by 365, 1t gives 24, 
If divided by 24, it gives 365. 


MULTIPLICATION 3s Geometry, or 
in Lines, 


Is made by ſuppoſing a Right Line, as a b, 
to be moved in a perpendicular Poſture along 


another, as hc; in which Caſe the Line 4 b is 


t 


8 8 J 8 8 


— EE 22s 
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called the Deſcribent, and b c the Dirigent: For 
by this means the Deſcribent a b will form the 
Rectangle ad cb; and if ir be divided, together 
with the Dirigent, into any Number of equal 
Parts, it will by its Motion deſcribe as many lit- 
tle Rectangles, as the Unites in the Deſcribent and 
Dirigent will produce, by being multiplied into 
one another, viz. 21. For when the Line a b hath 
moved over one part of a d, it will, by its 3 parts, 
have deſcribed the 3 little Rectangles in rhe firſt 
Column; when it comes to 2, it will have de- 
ſcribed 3 more, Sc. 3 | 
And this is the Reaſon why Multiplication, in 
the Latin Tongue, is uſually expreſſed by the 
Word Duta ; (and from hence alſo comes Pro- 
duct.) As if a b were multiplied by b c ; they ſay 
a b ducta in h c; becauſe the Deſcribent is lead, as 
it were, or carried along in an erect Poſture upon 
the Dirigent, and by that means deſcribes the 
Rectangle. So that Rectangle and Product are all 
one in Geometry. 03 
Since in all Multiplication, Unity is to one Fa- 
ctor, as the other is to the Product; therefore Mul- 


tiplication in Lines may be performed Geometri- 
cally thus: | 
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Let 4 b be to be multiplied by 4 d, make any 
Angle at pleaſure, and then on one of the Legs ſet 
off u = to Unity; and on the ſame Leg fer off 
1 d, the Multiplicator (3.) Then ſet the Multi- 
plicand a b (2) from 4 on the other Leg of the 
Angle; draw ub, and parallel to ir, through d, 
draw dc. I ſay dc, or 6, is the Product: For 
4 » 

MULTIPLICATION of Decimal Frattions, 
See Decimal, | 

MULTIPLICATION of Fra#ions. See in 
Frattions, 

MULTIPLICATION of Logarithms. See Lo- 
garithms, N* 6, 

MULTIPLICATION by Logarithms. See Lo- 
garithms, No g. 

MULTIPLICAND, in Arithmerick, is the 
Number to be multiplied, See more in Multipli- 
cation, 

MULTIPLICATOR, in Arithmetick, is the 
Number by which you multiply, or the Number 
multiplying. 

MULTIPLIER, the ſame with Multiplicator. 

A MULTO fortiori, or a Minor: ad majus, is 
an Argument often uſed by Littleton, and is fram'd 
thus: If ir be ſo in a Feoffmont paſſing a new 
Right, much more is it for the Reſtitution of an 
Ancient Right, &c. 

MUNIMENTS, among the Lawyers, are ta- 
ken ſor ſuch Authentick Deeds and Writings, as 
a Man can defend the Title to his Land or E- 
ſtare by. 

MURAGE, in Law, ſignifies a Toll or Tribute 
ro be levied for building or repairing of Publick 
Walls ; and is due either by Grant or Preſcripri- 
on. Ir ſeems alſo to be a Liberty granted to a 
Town by the King, for the collecting Money to- 
wards the Walling of the ſame. 

MURDER, according to our Law, is a wilful 
and felonious killing of another upon prepenſed 
Malice, whether ſecretly or openly, and whether 
Engliſh-man or Foreigner living under the King's 
Protection. And this prepenſed Malice is Twofold : 
1. Expreſs, When it may be evidently proved that 
there was II- will; 2.Implied, When one killeth a- 
nother ſuddenly, having nothing to defend himſelf, 
as going over a Stile, or ſuch like: For in ſuch a 
Caſe, or when a Man killeth a meer Stranger, 
the Law preſumeth that he had Malice againſt 
him, or elſe he would not do it without any man- 
ner of Provocarion. | 

MURDERERS, are ſmall Pieces of Ordnance, 
either of Braſs or Iron, having Chambers (that is 


Charges made of Braſs or Iron) put in at their 


Breeches: They are moſtly uſed ar Sea, ar the 


ed, in all Muſcular Motion. The 


ridge, in order ro clear the Decks ws. 
my boards rhe Ship; they are faſtned = oe. 
verſed by a Pintle, which is put into a Stock ms 
MUSCLE, che chief Inſtrument of Vol., 


Motion in an Animal Body. The Parts u 


cle ate Three; its Head, Bely, and Ty; Mul 
Head of a Muſcle is its Beginning, and ag he 
the Centre of irs Motion; and this is alwa 

ed to the moſt ſtable Part. The Belly of 5 - 
cle is its Middle Part, which is tumid, or * 


Muſcular Motion, or which way the 
Muſcle comes ro be ſwelled, and — 1* 
Extreams brought nearer together, in — 5 
move the Part required, is a very great Myſte * 
as indeed many other Things are in an wud, 
Body, which is fearfully and wonderfully nad. 
There have been many Hypotheſes to loſve this, 
which, whether ſatisfactory or nor, muſt be left 
to every ones Judgment to determine. 
Dr. //1lis ſuppoſes the Animal Spirits, brought 
by the Nerves, to be lodged in the Tendns of the 
Muſcles, and that meeting with other Active Par- 
ricles brought from the Blood, they make an Ef. 
ferweſcence ; by which the carnous Fibres of the 
Muſcle are agitared, ſtuffed, and ſwelled, and ſo 
the whole Muſcle is contracted in its Length. 
Steno imagines the carnous Fibres of the Muſcles, 
as alſo the oppoſite Tendons, to be in their Con- 
ſtructure like ro Parallelograms ; by an Alteration 


and the Head and Tail brought near together: 
And this he thinks may be done without the Ac- 
ceſſion of any New Matter. 

Dr. Mayo falls nearly in with Dr. W/llis his 
Notion : He thinks the Contraction of the Mu. 
cle is made by an Efferveſcence, ariſing from the 
Mixture of the Sulphurous Saline Particles of the 
Blood, with the Nitro-aerious ones brought by 
the Nerves, which blow up and diſtend the Belly 


of the Muſcle. 


M. Du Verney fancies this Infumeſcence may be 
made withour Fermentation, by the Animal Spirits, 
and a Juice from the Arteries, running into the 
Tendons and carnous Fibres, and ſo extending 
rhemſelves, as Ropes and Cats-gur-ſtrings ſwell in 
moiſt Weather. 

Dr. Croon ſuppoles every carnous Fibre to be 
made up of ſmall Globules or Bladders, all opening 
one into another, into which the nutritious Juice, 
and one or two other fine and active Liquors en- 
tring, do, by means of the natural Heat, make an 
Ebullicion or Efferveſcence ; by which means the 
whole Body of the Muſcle becomes extended, and 
irs Length contracted, c. 

Borelli takes the Fibres of a Muſcle to conſiſt 
of a Chain of divers Rhombs or Lozenges, whole 
Areas are capable of being enlarged or contracted, 
according as the nervous Juice, together with the 
Lympha and Blood, are ler and forced into or du 
of them, ad Imperium Anime. ta 

The Accurate Mr. Cowper ſeems to think tie 
Blood to be the true Pondus, by which the Adi 
of a Muſcle is compoſed : and that either b) 2 
Turgeſcence begun in the Parietes of the Cells 0 
the Fleſhy Fibres, cauſed by the Liquor containe 
in the Nerves, agitated ad Imperium Anime ; © 


by the Conſtruction of the Vous Ducts, * 


Bulk-heads of the Fore-caſtle, Half. deck, or Stee- | 


* 


of the Angles of which, the Muſcle is contracted, 
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e Fibrille is contracted. 
233 of Medicine at . 0 
ſuppoſes, and thinks he can prove E, r wy, 10 
Multitude of Fibres, like Threads, folded up all 

together within one Skin or Membrane, and Pw 
ry Fibre having its proper Vein, Arrery, an 
Nerve, it hath alſo from Space to Space ſeveral 
little Cavities or Pores which are of an oblong 
Form, when the Muſcle is lack or flaccid but 
the Blood circulating through the Muſcle, is con- 
tinually deſpoſing into thoſe Pores a Sulphurous 
Recrement, abounding with Alkali Salts, which 
meeting with the Spirits that flow alſo by the 
Nerves into thoſe oval Pores, their Nitro- aerial 
Particles ferment in a moſt violent manner with 
the Saline ones of this Sulphurous Recrement, 
and thereby diſtend the Pores ſo, as to make them 
change their long oval Figure into a round one; 
and thus the Muſcle muſt be contracted, 

MUSCLE Vein. This Vein is Two-fold, the 
Superior and the Inferior. The former ariſes from 
the Muſcles of the Neck, and the latter from the 
upper Muſcles of the Breaſts ; and this ſometimes 
opens into the External Jugular. | 

MUSCULUS Stapids, is a Muſcle of the Ear, 
which lies hid in a Bony Pipe, excavared in the 
Os Petroſum, almoſt at the bottom of the Tympa- 
num, Whence it takes its Origin. Its Belly is big 
and fleſhy, and ſuddenly forming a very thin Ten- 
don, which deſcends to its Inſertion at the Head 
of the Stapes: When this acts, it draws the Stapes 
upwards, to the Foramen Ovale. | 

MUSCULUS Nauticus. See Tibialis Paſticus. 

MUSICK is one of the Seven Sciences, com- 
monly called Liberal, and comprehended alſo a- 
mong the Mathematical ; as having for irs Object 
Diſcrete Quantity or Number, but nor conſidering 
it in the Abſtract, like Arithmetick; bur with re- 
lation ro Time and Sound, in order to make a de- 
lightful Harmony, 

This Science is alſo Theorical, which examineth 
the Nature and Properties of Concords and Diſ- 
cords, explaining the Proportions between them 
by Numbers: And Practical, which teacheth not 
only Compoſition, that is to ſay, the manner of 
Compoſing all ſorts of Tunes or Airs; but alſo 
the Art of ſinging with the Voice, or playing up- 
on Muſical Inſtruments. See Vol. 2. 
MUSKET-Baslets, in Fortification, are Baskets 
of about a Foot and half high, and 8 or 10 Inches 
Diameter at the Bottom, and a full Foot at the 
top: They are filled with Earth, and are ſet on 
low Parapets or Breaſt-works, or on ſuch as are 
beaten down, that the Muſqueteers may fire be- 
tween them at the Enemy, and yet be tolerably 
well ſecured againſt their Fire. 

MUTE. (A Term in Law) A Priſoner is ſaid 
ro ſtand Mute, when he refuſes to plead to an In- 
dictment. 

MUT ULE, in Architecture, is a kind of Square 
Modillon, ſer under the Cornice of the Dorick 
Order, and ſo called from the Word Mutilus, 
Maim'd, or Imperfect, becauſe they repreſent the 
ends of the Rafters which are crooked or benr ; 
in like manner, as the Beams, or Joints are re- 
8 by the Triglyphs in the Frize of the ſame 

raer. 

MYDRIASIS, iS a too great Dilatation of 
the Pupil of rhe Eye, which makes the Sighr 


comes A Repletion of their Cells, whereby the | 


Dim, becauſe too much Light is then admitted 


into the Eye. | 15 
MYELOS, the Marrow of the Bones, or of the 
Brain, or Spinal Marrow. | | 
MYGLOSSUM, is a pair of Muſcles which 
ariſe about the backſide of the Grinding Teeth, 
and are inſerted into the Ligament of the Tongue, 
and are ſaid to turn the Tongue upwards, Blan- 
chard. | 
Theſe froni their Uſe, I ſuppoſe ate the ſame 
which our Mr. Cowper calls Szyloglofſus, a Muſcle, 
which ariſing ſharp and fleſhy from rhe Proceſſus 
Styloides, deſcends obliquely forward, and is In- 
ſerted ro the Roor of the Tongue immediately 
below the Implantation of the Ceratogloſſus: This 
puts the Tongue inward, and turns it upwards, 
MYLOHOIDEUS, is a Muſcle which Fallop- 
pius makes double, bur Mr, Cowper thinks it a 
ſingle one, not being to be divided without great 
Violence: It poſſeſſes all that Space which is be- 
tween the Lower Jaw, and the Os Moides; ari- 
fing fleſhy from both ſides of the Mandible Inter- 


nally, near the Dentes Molares ; whence marching 


with a double order of Fleihy Fibres, the out- 
wardmoſt of which paſs directly to their Implan- 
ration in the Os Hyoides; and the middle run 
Tranſverſely over the following Muſcles, being 
inſeparably joined ro each other with a middle 
Line, as is well expreſt by Bidloo, (Tab. 14) Be- 
ſides the Uſes commonly aſcribed to this Muſcle 
in moving the Os Hyoides, Tongue, and Larynx, 
upwards, and forwards, and to either ſide; its 
laſt deſcribed Tranſverſe Order of Fibres, have 
ſtill a further uſe in Compreſſing the Glandulæ 
Sublinguales, which lie immediately under them 
on each fide ; whereby they haften the Egreſs of 
the Spittle, from the Inferior Salival Ducts in the 
Mouth. Hence it is we imploy theſe Muſcles 
(as in the Action of Deglutition) when we want 
Saliva to moiſten the Mouth : And in that Action 


alſo they ſupply it with freſh Saliva, to join with- 


thoſe Aliments where Maſtication is not required; 
which Artifice of Nature deſerves our Admira- 
tion. Cowper, 

MYLPHA, according to ſome, the falling off 
of the Hairs of the Eye-lids; and with others 
Medicines againſt the falling off of the Hair. 
Blanchard. | 

MYOCEPHALON, is the falling of off a ſmall 
Portion of the Tunica Uvea, juſt begun, like the 
Head of a Fly; whence it has its Name. Blan- 
chard. 

MYODES Platyſma, is a broad Muſculous Ex- 
panſion in the Neck, proceeding there from a fort 
of a far Membrane. Blanchard, | 

MYOLOGIA is a Deſcription of the Muſcles 
of an Animal Body. 
 MYOPIA, Pwrblindneſs, is a certain Dimneſs 
or Confufion of Sight in diſtant Objects, and 
yer a Perſpicacity in things near at hand: It is 
occaſioned by the Globe of the Eye's being roo 
Convex, ſo as to unite the Rays before they 
come to the Retina: Wherefore ſince the Diſtinct 
Baſe falls not on the Retina, but perhaps in the 
Vitrious Humour, the Viſion in ſuch an Size can- 
nor be diſtinct, unleſs of Objects very near. Bur 
all ſuch Perſons may be helped by Concave Glaſles, 
or Spectacles. 

MYRACH, an Arabian Word, ſignifying the 
ſame with Epigaſtrium. | 
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MVYRINxX, the ſame with Tympanum, or the ter Pain; broad below, and ſmall at o 
ow, an LE 


Drum of the Ear. 


emit leſs Blood. They ate ſcarce ever 6 nd 


 MYRMECIA, is a ſort of Wart; they are than a ſort of Pulſe called Lupines : Th iger 
harder and lower than thoſe Fleſhy Tumours cal- in the Palms of the Hand, or the Sole Breed 
ot the 


ied Thymi, take deeper Root, and occaſion grea- 


Foor. Blanchard. 


N AA 


N44» in Common Law, ſignifies a Diſtreſs, 
or the taking another Man's Goods, and is 
cither Lawful, or Unlawful; Lawful Naam, 1s a 
reaſonable Diſtreſs, proportionable ro the Value 
of the thing Diſtrained for. 

NA DIR, is that Point of the Heavens ſeeming- 
ly under the Earth, which is Diametrically oppo- 
fire to the Point directly over our Head, viz. the 
Zenith; ſo that they are botk as it were the Poles 
of the Horizon, and diſtant from it on each ſide 
90 Degrees, and conſequently fall upon the Me- 
ridian, one above, the other under the Earth; 
and whatever Diſtance one of them has from the 
Equator, and one of the Poles of the World; the 
ſame on the contrary, has the other from the 
oppoſite Pole, and adverſe part of the Equator. 

NAIANT, or Natant, (i. e. Swimming) is the 
proper Term in Heraldry, to Blazon Fiſhes in 
an Eſcutcheon, when they are drawn in an Ho- 


rizontal Poſture, Feſs-wiſe, or Tranſverſly acroſs 


rhe Eſcutcheon ; bur if rhey are Erect, tis called 
Hauriant, 

NAILING of Cannen, is the driving of a Nail, 
or Iron Spike, by force into the Touch-hole of a 
Piece of Artillery, ſo as to render it uſeleſs to the 
Enemy. 

NAISSANT, 7. e. Naſcent, juſt new Born; the 
Herald's Term for a Lyon, or other Beaſt, ap- 
pearing to be iſſuing or coming out of the middle 
of any Feſſe, or orher Ordinary ; for if ir come 
out from the lower Line of the Ordinary, they 
call it Iſſuant; 

NAKED Fire, a Term uſed by the Chymiſts, 
for an open Fire, or one nor pent or cloſed up. 

NAPIER's Bones. See Neper s. 

| NARCOSIS, is a privation of Senſe, as in a 
Palſie, Cc. or in taking of Opium, &c. whence 
ſtrong Opiate Medicines are frequently called, 

NARCOTICKS, or Narcotick Medicines. 

NASALIA, the ſame that Errhina. 

NASCALIA, are little Globular Bodies which 
on ſome Occaſions, are put into the Neck of the 
Matrix ; they are made of rhc ſame Subſtance as 
the Peſſaria. See Peſſaria. 

NASI Os, is a thin bur ſolid Bone, which makes 
the upper part of the Noſe ; it's upper end is 
join'd to the Os Fronts by the Sutura Tranſverſa.- 
lis: One of its Sides joins its fellow, and its 
lower is joined to the Os Maxillare, upon its 
lower end the Cartilages of the Noſtrils are faſt- 
ned; externally it is ſmooth, but internally it is 
rough. . . 

NATES Cerebri, are rwo round Prominences 
in the Brain, behind the Beds of the Oprick Nerves, 
which grow” ro the upper part of the Marrowy 
Subſtance ; they are ſmall in Men, and larger in 
Brutes. 


NAT TA, is a great ſoft Tumor, with Pain and 


NAA 


Colour, which grows moſt uſuall i | 
bur ſometimes in the Shoulders ; in 1 ac 
der, yet it encreaſes ſo prodigiouſly, that it — 
grow as big as a Melon, or a Gourd ; it ;; = 
of fat matter, and therefore ought to be 2 
ed amongſt the Steatomata. Steatamar, 


| Blanchard, 


NATURE: This Word has uſt 1557 
fications. e Si 
Firſt, and more ſtrictly, it is taken for "A 
culiar CE of Parts in ſome particular Dy 
as we lay, it 1s the Nature of F: ive ia 
Water, a e 1 
Secondly, Ir is taken more largely f 
niverſal Diſpoſition of all Bodies : "And _ 
ſenſe tis nothing elſe, but the Divine Providence 
foralmuch as it governs and directs all things * 
certain Rules and Laws, accommodated to the Ne 
tures of things. | 
Thirdly, Ir is taken for the Eſſence of any thing, 
not Cor poreal, with the Attributes belonging to "a 
Thus we ſay, Thar ir is the Nature of Cad to 
be Good, and the Nature of the Soul to Think, 
| NATURALIZATION, is when an lien 
born Subject, is made the King's Natural; and 
this muſt be done by Act of Parliament. Vid: 
Deni zen. | | 
NATURAL Day. See Day. 
NATURAL Horizon, the fame with Senſible 
Horizon, See Horizon. 
NATURAL Quantity. See Quantity, 
NATURAL Philoſophy, is the ſame with what 
is uſually call'd Phyficks , viz. That Science which 
contemplates the Powers al Nature, the Proper. 
ties of Natural Bodies, and their mutual Action 
one upon another. | | 
NAVICULARE Os, called alſo Cymbiforne, is 
the third Bone in each Foot, in that Part cf tt 
| which immediately ſucceeds the Leg. - 
NAVIGATION, is che Art of Sailing, where- 
by the Mariner is inſtructed how to guide a Ship 
from one Port to another, the ſhorteſt and fafel 
way, and in the ſhorteſt Time: And this is to- 


| fold ; either Y 


Improper, Which is called Coaſting, in which 
the Places are at no great diſtance one from a 
nother, and the Ship fails uſually in fight of 
Land, and is within Soundings. Now for ts 
Performance of this, there is required à $0 
Knowledge of the Lands, the Ule of the Com- 
paſs, the Lead, or Sounding-Line, and ſuch Books 
as Rutters, &C. ET 
Navigation Proper, is whefe the Voyage 1s . 
form d in the vaſt Ocean, out of ſight of all La! ; 
and here is neceſſary not only the Knowledge 0 
the Lead, Cempaſs, &c. bur frhe Maſter muſt * a 
thro* Sailor or Artiſt, and underſtand well Aer 


; 1 Cem pol 
cator s Charts, Azimuth and _— 


nw” 


e N E G WE Ont NEP 


* 


$0.15 all good Inftruments for Celeſtial | NEIPE TIDES, written alſo Nepe or Neep, arc 
3 - be uſed at Sea. And how to | thole Tides (when the Moon io in the middle of 
erform the ſeveral Parts and Caſes of this Arr, | the ſecond and laſt Quarter) which are oppoſite 

on will find under the Word Plain, and Merca- | to the Spring-Tides ; and as the higheſt of the 

1 8 Sailing. | 8 Spring- Tides is three Days after the Full or Change, 
2 NAUSEOUSNESS, or Nauſea, Loathing, is an ſo the loweſt of the Neep is fout Days before the 
* earneſt Endeavour to Vomit, with Sickneſs and | Full or Change; and then the Seamen ſay, that 


8. it is Deep Neep : Alſo when a Ship wants Wa- 
Conn 3 ads. tos Chev. ter, ſo that ſhe cannot get out of a Harbour, off 
NAUTICAL Compaſs. See Compaſs. from the Ground, or our of the Dock, the Seamen 


oy AUTICAL Pliniſphere, is a Deſcription of | ſay ſhe is Nezped. ; 
IP; oy Terreſttial Globe — a Plane, for the Ule } NEOMENIUM, ſignifies only the New Mocn, 


„ a is ei Change 
iners; and is either, or ge. | 
7 1 15 The Plane Chart, as they call it, where the | NEPER's Bones, or Rods, are a Kind of larger 
. Parallels of Latitude are all of the ſame length | Multiplication Table, contrived by that Excellent 
with the Meridians; and which therefore is very Mathematician my Lord Neper, Baron of Merchi- 

4 erroneous, except in ſhort Voyages, and near the | ſtor in Scotland, for the more eafie Multiplying, 
Equaror : Or, ; Dividing, and Extracting of Roots out of great 
7 2. Wright's, commonly called Mercator's Chart, | Numbers. 
n where the Meridians are increaſed in Proportion, | Their Fabrick is very eaſie, as well as their Uſe: 
as the Parallels ſhorten : Thar is, as the Secants | Both which follow, 
F of the Arks contained between the Point of La- | 
bs titude, and the Equator. 2 The Rods are beſt made of Wood or Ivory, 

| NE Admittas, is a Writ directed to the Bi- four Square, having all the Digirs on them, and 
7, * ſhop, ar the Suir of one who 1s Patron of any | their Multiplication to 9 ; being only Pythagoras's 
_ | Church and he doubrs that the Biſhop will Col- | Table cut into pieces ; they have an Index prefix- 
1 late one his Clerk, or admit another Clerk pre- ed, ſhewing the Value of the Multiples ro 9. The 
g | ſented by another Man to the ſame Benefice : | Complement, viz. remainder to 9, is on the back- 
1 a Then he that doubts it, ſhall have this Writ, to ſide of each Bone, the other Sides being difpoſed 
SS forbid the Biſhop to Collate or Admit any to that] in the moſt convenient form, the Figures repre- 
9 | Church. | ſented being ſer on the Ends : Burt they are ſo 
n NEBULOSE, a Term in Heraldry, when the | common, and fo well known, that there needs no 
2 our-Line of any Bordure, Ordinary, ©c. is of this | further Deſcription of them. 

Form, i. e. reſembling ſomething of the Figure 

6 of Clouds, 3 
d 


hurl 
janj 
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- NEBULOUS Stars, are certain fixed Stars of a 
dull, pale, and obſcuriſh Light. | 
NECKOSIS, is a Black and Blue Mark in any 


oN 


1 ||. 
2. 
F 3 || - 2 || 3 
N $i U y 
4 B- part of the Body. | E 4 $4 4. 8 24492 
ug f NEEDLE. See Box and Needle. 2 3 1 T 
1 NEGATIVE Pregnant, is when an Action, In- E 5 37 5 5 |-5 | 30615 
formation, or ſuch like, is brought againſt one, 3 : 1 T 
k and the Defendant Pleads in Bar of the Action, || 6 3. | 6 | A . 
is f 3 28s 35738 
1 or otherwiſe a Negative Plea, which is not fo 4 1 1 
ſpecial an Anſwer to the Action, but that it in- * A 7 ||. 4 T 5 
2 cludes allo an Affirmative : As if a Man being | \ Links 
5 impleaded to have done a thing on ſuch a Day, 8 7 8 I G 2 A 
.+ or in ſuch a Place, denicth that he did it Medo 45934 
© forma declamata ; which implieth nevertheleſs, 9 PA 9 T 2 2 
That in ſome ſort he did it: Or if a Man be — l "4 8 | 2 | 33107 


m_ * ſaid ro have alienated Land in Fee, and he faith, 

.. = he hath not alienared in Fee, this is Negative Having any given Number to Tabulote, er to le * 
4 Pregnant; for tho it be true that he hath not alie- down by the Reds: As ſuppeſe 315 a 

the : 7 nared In Fee, yer 1c may be, he hath made an 3. 

od (ee Eitare in Taile, From your Set of Rods, take as many of them 


NEGATIVE tities in Alzeb ; AT . 8 
Warden men 4 op ities in A/gevra, are ſuch as | as you have Numbers in your Figures, as here 4 


g .j Reds, having at the top of th he given E 
NEGATIVE Sign —, and which are ſuppo- r 
ee nothing. TG tre 4. rie arg 3 Order as above; 


er- . ac! hole given Number into 

| 5 43 to Poſitive, Affirmative, or Real any of ws Digiry you have right again!t that Di 
0 3 hs, 8 | git, as the Index directs, taking the Sum of exe 

NE injuſte vexes, is a Writ which lies for a Te Di 2 8 r 

a hea ; - | Diagonal Square and of 

* nant that is Diſtrained by his Lord for other Ser- Right to i Left. ſerting them down from the 


vices than he oughr to make, and is a Prohibiti- 
on to the Lord in ir ſelf, commanding him not to 
Diftrain. | 
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and ſo continually, till the Work is done. Thus 


To Multiply by the Rods, 


3 Set your Multiplicand 


ſeveral Product anſwering 
the Figures of your Mul- 
tiplier; which, all added 
together, gives the Product: 

As if 6123 was to be mul- 
tiplied by 356, having Ta- 


(as you ſee above) the ſe- 
veral Products thereof in- 


down, or Tabulate it on] which, there are two Rods on Purpoſe; one f 
the Rods, and take every | the Square, and another for the Cube, "RIG 


— 
Of the Extraction of Roots by the Rods 


For the Eafie and Expeditious Performance of 


To Extract the Square Root, 
As, ſuppoſe that of 571336. 
Firſt, Point each other Figure, beginning wit! 


bulated the Mulriplicand, | the laſt, 


571536 ( 756 


V? 
& 
o to each Figure of the Mul- 49 
= tiplier, you are directed to —  , 
55 by the Index : Which be- 145) 815 
I ing added together, (re- 725 
{pet being had to the — — — 
due placing, their Sum) is 1506) 9036 
2179788, which is the Pro- 9036 
duct of 6123 by 356. 
| OOCO 
6123 | 
356 2. Take the Rod, called the Square Red, and 
— — ſer it to the Index, and ſeek for the Figures of 
36738 the firſt Prick (57, findin 49 the neareſt, ſet 
30615 7 in the Quotient, and ſubſtract 49 from 57 
18369 there reſts 8. 
2179788 3. To the Remainder (8) add the next two Fi: 


Diviſion by Neper's Bones, 


Tabulate your Diviſor, then you have it mul- 
tiplicd by all the Digits; out of which you may 
chooſe ſuch convenient Diviſors as will be next 
leſs to the Figures in the Dividend, and ſub- : 
{ſcribe the Index anſwering in the Quotient; 


2179738, divided by 6123, gives in the Quo- 
tient 356, 


Having Tabulated the Diviſor 6123, then I this for berwies oh” Ha 
: g ex and the Square Rod, 
ſee that 6123 cannot be had in 21793 there and work as before, you'll find the — to be 


756. 


fore I rake five places, and on the Rods find a 
Number that is equal or next leſs to 21797, 


which is 18369, that is three times the Diviſor: remains after the laſt Subftration, add a Cypher 
to rhe Square, and proceed, 


I ſer 3 in the Quotient, and ſubſtract 18369 from 
the Figures above, there reſts 3428; ro which 
1 add 8, the next Figure of the Dividend, and 
ſeck again on the Rods for it, or the next les, | 
which 1 find to be 5 times; I ſer 5 in the Quoti- 
ent, and ſubſtract 30615 from 34288, reſts 36733 
ro which I add 8, the laſt Figure in the Divi- 
dend, and finding it to be 6 times the Diviſor, 


ict 6 in the Quotient. 


6123) 2179788 ( 356 
18369 

— — b 

34288 

30615 


36738 | 
36738 | 


—— 
00000 | 


gures to the next Prick (15) makes $15, 


| bulare berween the Index and the Square Rod 
each time after the Work; ſeek then upon the 
Rods for the next leſs or equal Number to the 
Figures 815, which I find to be 725, that is five 


ſor ; chen multiply and ſubſtract, and to the Re- 
mainder add the two Places to the next Point 36. 


4. Double the Quotient 7, viz. 14, which Ta- 


imes; ſer 5 in the Quotient, and after the Divi- 
5 Double the Quotient 75, Which is 150; 
If your Root be not perfect, but ſomething 


To Extract the Cube Root by the Rods. 


91733851 (451 
64 


48) 27733 


24125 
300 


6075) 608851 
607501 
". ma 


—  — — 


508851 


- 


N E R 


. N 1 © 


int every third Figure from the laſt, ſer 
* Cube Rod + the Index ; ſeek the next leſs 
Cube on the Rod, which in the foregoing _— 
is 64, that is 4 times; ſer 4 in the Quote, and ſub- 
tract, reſt 273 to which add the three Figures 
to the next Point, the Sum is 27733 


Square the Figure found in the Quotient, 
* —. that Square, (and this muſt be done 
each time for a Diviſor) which ſer betwixt the 
Index and the Cube Rod : 1 here = 4 2 
he Quote, ſquar d, gives 16 ; then tripled 1s 48, 
Ok ſer — the Index and the Cube Rod 
for a Diviſor. 


3. Seek a Quotient (5, which ſet down, and 
the Number anſwering 24125 place as in the Ex- 
ample; but before you ſubſtract, you muſt tri- 
ple the Quote 4, which is 12, and multiply it by 
the Square of the laſt Figure 5, viz. 253; now 
25 by 12 = 300, which place under 24125, one 
Place forward to the Left Hand, and ſubſtract, 
there reſts.608, This Work muſt be repeated for 
each Figure in the Quotient, viz. to 608 add 85r 
for a Reſolvend ; ſquare 45, and triple that 
Square, it gives 6675 for a new Diviſor, which 

lac'd next before the Cube Rod, ſhews it will 
— but 1 for the Quotient, which anſwers to 
607501, which ſer down; and tripling 45, and 
mulriplying it by 1, makes 135: This ſer one 
ſhorr, their Sum will be 608851 ; ſo that after 
Subſtraction nothing remains. But if there re- 
mains any thing, add three Cyphers to it, for e- 
very Decimal Place you would have in the Root, 
and proceed as before. 

NEPHEL, are ſmall White Spots upon the 
Eyes; alſo little Clouds, as it were, that ſwim 
in the middle of the Urine; likewiſe little white 
Spots in the Surface of the Nails like little 
Clouds. 0 . 
 NEPHRITICES, ate Medicines againſt the 
Diſeaſes of rhe Reins. 

NEPHRITIS, is a Pain in the Reins, proceed- 
ing either from an ill Diſpoſition, or an Inflam- 
mation, or from the Stone and Gravel, accom- 
panied with Vomiting and Stretching of the Thigh. 
Blanchard, 

NEPHROS, is a Kidney, one on each fide of 
the Abdomen, placed about the Loins under the 
Liver and Spleen ; it is ſhaped like a Kidney- 
Bean: Its Subſtance is made up of a great Com- 
pany of little Pipes. On both fides it receives 
the Serum from the Glandules which border upon 
the Arteries, and carries it to the little Bodies in 
the Reins called Carunculæ Papillares, (which ſee) 
chat ſo it may be diſcharged by the Pelvis, the U- 
reters, the Bladder, & c. See Renes. 1 

NERVE, is an Organical Similar Part of an 
Human Body, being alſo of a fibrous round, long, 
white porous Subſtance; and whoſe Uſe is to con- 
vey the Animal Spirits ſo; as to make the Parts of 
the Body moveable and ſenſible, = 

The Nerves are 1 ro contain a Three- 
fold Subſtance; the Innermoſt of which is white 


and medullary, and is thought to proceed from 
the Medulla Cerebri; the other two are ſuppoſed 
to ariſe from the Meninges of the Brain: Of 
which the middle and ſofter comes from the Pia 
mater, and the outer and harder from the Dura 
mater, | 


All the Nerves: take their Riſe from the Me. 
dulla oblengeats cerebri, either within the Skull, ot 
from its Continuation, when it becomes the Me- 
dulla ſpinalis. Diemerbroeck, reckons 309 Pairs ot 
Conjugations of Nerves, beſides the Nervus fine 
pari ; and he reckons that Nine Pair of theſe a- 
riſe within the Skull, and the other 30 he faith 
come from the Medulla ſpinalis, through the Per- 
forations of the Vertebræ; which he ſubdivides 
into the Eight Cervical Pairs, the Twelve Thora- 
cical, the Five that come from the Region of the 
Loins, and the other Five which come from the 
Os ſacrum ; to which the Nervus fine pars is to 
added, which ariſes from tlie End. of the: Spi 
Marrow, and which ſome' have takeh for a kind 
of Ligament. 3 

The Nerves do ordinarily accompany the Arte- 
ries thro all the Body, that hy the Pulſe of the 
Arteries, the Animal Spirits may be kept warm 
and moving. 

The Nerves have alſo Blood - Veſſels attending 
them, which are ſpread uſually on their Coats; 
and do alſo ſometimes run in among the Medul- 
lary Fibres, as may be ſeen in thoſe of the Re- 
tina, . | 

Where-ever a Nerve ſends out a Branch, or re- 
ceives one from another, there is commonly a 
Ganglio or Plexus, as you may ee at the Origin 
of all the Nerves in the Medulla ſpinalis, and in 
many Places of the Body. 

NERVUS, in Boranicks, ſignifies a long Fi- 
lament or rigid String, which runs acroſs or 
length ways in the Leaf of a Plant. And thus, 
becauſe there are Five ſuch Nerves or Filaments 
running long ways in the Leaves of one kind of 
Plantane, that Plant hath been called Quinque 
nerva, 

NETTINGS, in a Ship, ate a ſort of Grate 
made with ſmall Ropes, and ſeized together with 
Rope-yarn ; and are laid in the Waſt of a Ship 
ſomerimes, to ſerve inſtead of Gratings. 

NEURODES, is a fort of lingering Fever, 
ſo called by the Learned Dr. Willis; becauſe 
that rhe Nervous Juice, departing from irs own 
right natural Craſis, becomes the Occaſion of an 
Atrophy. ; 

EUROLOGY, is an accurate Deſcription 
= or Diſcourſe on, the Nerves of an Human 
ay. | 

NEUROTICKS, are Remedies againſt the Diſ- 
caſes of the Nerves. . > | 

NEUROTOMY, is an Anatomical Section of 
the Nerves; for the Benefit ef the Patient; and 
ſometimes alſo a pricking of the Nerves by unskil- 


ful Bleeding, Sc. | 
Mr. Boyle calls ſome kind of 


: 


NEUTRAL. 
Spirits which he could diſtil from Tartar, and 
ſome ponderous Woods, by this Nanie of Neu- 
tral Spirits, as alſo Adiaphorous and Anonymous; 
becaufe he found them very different in Quality 
and Nature from either the Acid, Vinous, or U- 
rinous Spirits. For the way of making it, ſee 
Adiaphorous, | 

NICHE, in Architecture, is a Cavity left de- 
fignedly in the Wall of a Building, to place 4 
Ytarue n. 255 

NIC TITANS Membrana, is a thin Purpliſh 
or Reddiſh Membrane or Film, which ſeveral 
Beaſts and Birds have to cover or ſhield theit 
Eyes from Duſt, Sc. they can draw it over their 


yu at pleaſure, and tis fo very much thinner 
2 | 


512 chan 


* 


* 


OE 


than the Eye- lid, chat they can ſee pretty well 
thro it. 

NIENT compriſe, is an Exception taken to a 
Petition, as unjuſt, becauſe the thing deſired is 
not contained in that Act or Deed, whereon the 
Petition is grounded. For Example, One deſireth 
of the Court to be put into Poſſeſſion of a Houle, 
formerly amongſt other Lands, Sc. adjudged un- 
to him: The adverſe Party pleadeth, That this 
Petition is not to be granted, becauſe tho he had 
a judgment for certain Lands and Houſes, yet 
the Houſe, into the Poſſeſſion whereof he deſireth 
to be put, is not contained amongſt thoſe for 
which he had Judgment. 

NIHIL, or Nichil, is a Word which the She- 
tiff anſwers, that is oppoſed concerning Debs il- 
leviable, and that are nothing worth, by rea- 
fon of the inſufficiency of the Parties from whom 
they are due. - 

NIHIL dicit, is a failing to put in Anſwer to 
the Plea of the Plaintiff by the Day aſſigned, 
which if a Man omit, Judgment paſſeth againſt 
him of Courſe by Nihil dicit; that is, becauſe 
he ſays nothing in his own Defence, why it 
ſhould nor. | 

Nihil capiat per Breve, is the Judgment given 
againſt the Plaintiff, either in Bar of his Action, 
or in Abatement of his Writ. 

Nihil capiat per billam, the ſame with Nihil 
capiat per Breve. 

NIPPERS are ſmall Ropes in a Ship about a 
Fathom or two long, with a lirtle Truck ar one 
end, and ſometimes only a Wale knot; their Uſe 
is to help hold off rhe Cable from the Main or Jeer 
Capſtan, when the Cable is ſo ſlimy, fo wer, or 
ſo great, that they cannot ſtrain it to hold it off 
with their bare Hands. 


G en 


NISI Prius, is a Writ Judicial, which lieth in. 


Caſe, where the Jury is Impannell'd, and return d 

before the Juſtices, the one Party or the other 
requeſting to have this Writ for the eaſe of the 
Country, whereby the Sheriff is willed ro cauſe 
the Inqueſt ro come before rhe Juſtices in the 
ſame County ar their coming; and it is called a 
Writ of the Niſi prius, of thele two Words, where- 
by the Sheriff is commanded to. bring to Meſtmin- 
ſter the en Impannell d at a certain Day, or be- 
fore the Juſtices of the next Aſſizes, Nift die Lune 
apud talem locum prius venerint, &C. 

NITRE, the fame with Salt Petre. Some are 
mighty fond of the Notion of a Volatile Nitre, 
which abounds in the Air; and, they attribute a- 
bundance of Phænomena to the Operation of the 
Nitrous Particles in the Air. 

That the Air abounds with Saline Particles, is 
moſt certain; for being filled contigually with 
Effluvia from the Earth and Sea, ir muſt needs 
have from both a great Quantity of Saline Cor- 
puſcles; and theſe will be of different Kinds ac- 
cording to the variety of thoſe Salts from whence 
they are derived. But why theſe ſhould be moſt- 
ly ſuppoſed of a Nitrous Nature, is not ſo eaſie 
to prove; for Salt Petre is by no means found 
in a greater Quantity than the other Salts (eſpe- 
cially common Salr;) nor is it of a much more 
Volatile Nature than they, nor capable of being 
raiſed more eaſily, or by a leſſer heat. But ſince 
Soot, and that which produces it, Smoak, is 
found to abound very much with a truly Vola- 
tile Salt; and ſince ſuch a kind of Salt is pro- 
duced frequently by the Putrefaction of Animal 


and. Vegetable Bodies, there is got 
ſuppoſe the Air may abound with" reaſon to 
kind: As alſo with many decom iu of thi 
of very different Kinds and — ane Ones, 
> 4” apa rats well be alligned 8 * ry 
ore they haye been calle " ſe. 
_ many others. i 1 Mr. Bol, 
CTAMBUTLO, or No : 
W 4 his Sleep. eee, Who 
> L URNAL, is an Inſtrume 
Ivory, or Braſs, divided en both — of Boy, 
Altitude or Depreſſion of the Pole-Star 5 We th 
to the Pole it ſelf, in order to find the I ret 
and nearly the Hour of the Night. attude 

NOCTURNAL Ark, is that Space j 
Heavens which the Sun, Moon, or Stars, . th 
_ —_ * to their Setting. n 

| ABE, is an Inſtru | 
how much the North Star is hi — = vat 
the 9 5 of the Night. Til 
A, is one of the two ki 
phorus ; the former of which, fg SE 37 
nian Stone, Hermetick, Phoſphorus Balduin 9 
will not ſhine, except firſt expoſed to the Fun. 
beams, but this kind of Noc i luca, is 3 ſelfl. h 
ning Subſtance, which requires the bei 4 
ſed to no Light to render it Luminous: As jt. 
Pheſphorus made of Urine, c. which ſee in p 
r ; 2 
Bayle in his Book of the Aeri * 
reckons three of theſe Noctilucæ. - 2 
| 1 The r or Conſtant one. 
as lome Germans it) which is i ; 
of a 2 Body. ; e 

2. iquid Noctiluca, which f 
the former dillolved in a proper 5 omg, 12555 

The Aerial Noctiluca, becauſe it would im: 
mediarely begin to ſhine, on being expoſed to 
che open Air. See the Proceſs for this latt, P. 10, 
of the aforementioned Book, which being much 
the ſame wink that of the Phoſphorus, commonly 
made our of Humane Urine, I have omitted, 
See Phoſphorus. FS 

NODES, in Aſtronomy, ſigniſie the Points of In- 
terſection of the Orbit of the Sun, or any Pla- 
ner, with the Ecliprick, ſo that the Point where 
a Planer paſſes over the Ecliptick, ont of Sou- 
thern into Northern Latitude, is called the North 
Node: And where it deſcends from North to 
South, tis the South-Node ; which. Nodes (accor- 
ding ro ſome) change their Places in the Zodi- 
ack, like the Planets : Bur Sir J Newton proves 
Prop. 14. Lib. 3. that the Nodes of all the Pla- 
nets Orbits (as well as their Apbelia) are at 
Reſt. 

NODULUS, Nodus, is a Bag of ſuch ſuitable 
Ingredients as the Diſeaſe requires, put into Beer 
ro \ har the Tincture whereof the Patient is t 

ink. 

NOD s or Node, in Dialing, in a certain Point 
in the Axis or Cock of the Dial, by the ſhadow 
of which, either the Hour of the Day in Dias 
without Furniture, or the Parallels of the Sun! 
Declination, his Place in the Ecliptick, the Italia 
or Babyloniſh Hours, &c. are ſhown, in ſuch Dials 
as have Furniture, 5 | 

Tis an eaſie thing, and ſometimes of good ule, 
to make Dials which ſhall ſhew rhe Hour 
Day by an Hole or n 
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whi 8 6 lin. 
DUS. One Method of which, Mr. Collin 
at po end of his Sector on a Quadrant, gives as 
follows. 


rſt, Draw an Horizontal Dial for the Lari- 
bY ay eu Then by the help of the Suns 
Azimuth (which may be found by a Quadrant) 
or by knowing the Hour of the Day by chat Ho- 
rizontal Dial, draw a true Meridian from the 


below on the Walls and Floor of the 
Res. N ſo that if a Right Line were extended 
from the ſaid Hole or Modus to any Point in any 
of choſe Lines, it would be in the Meridian Cir- 
cle of the World. | 

Next, fix the end of a Thread in the Centre 
of the Hole or Nodus, and move the other end 
thereof up or down in the ſaid Meridian drawn 
on the Ceiling or Wall, until by applying the 
fide of a Quadrant to that Thread, it is found 
to be elevated equal to the Latitude of the Place, 
then that Thread is rages firuared parallel to 
the Axis of the World, and the Point where the 
end of thar Thread roucherh rhe Meridian either 
on the Ceiling or Wall, is that Point in the direct 
Axis ſought for; wherein fix one end of the 
Thread, which Thread will be of preſent Uſe 
projecting the Hour-Points in any place pro» 

d. 


in 

e | 
"Thi place the Centre of the Horizontal Dial, 
in the Centre of the Hole or Nodus, and ſituate it 
exactly parallel to the Horizon, and irs Meridian 
in the Meridian of the World, (which may eafily 
be done, if at the Inſtant you know the true 
Hour of the Day) then take the Thread whoſe 
end is fixed in a Point in the direct Axe, and 
move it to and fro, until the Thread doth inter- 
poſe between your Eye, and the Hour-Line on 
the Horizontal Dial, and keeping your Eye in that 
Poſition, make a Point, or Mark where you pleaſe, 
ſo that the Thread may interpoſe between that 
Point and your Eye; which Point ſo found, will 
ſhew the true time of the Day at that Hour all 
the Year long, the Sun ſhining thereon, ſo will 
the Point and the ſaid Thread ſerve ro ſhew the 
Hour, inſtead of an Hour-Line. 

In like manner, the Thread fixed in the Axis 
may be again moved to and fro, until the Thread 
doth interpoſe between the Eye and any other 
Hour-Line deſired on the Horizontal Dial, and 
then (as before) make another Point or Mark in 


: | = any place at pleaſnre, by projecting a Point from 


the Eye, ſo that the Thread interpoſe between 
that Point to be made, and the Eye, fo will chat 
Point fo found ſhew the true time of the Day 
for the ſame Hour that the Hour-Line did on the 
1 Dial, which was ſhadow'd by the 
k cad. 


Thus you may proceed, (by the help of that 
Thread and the ſeveral Hour-Lines on the Hori- 
zontal Dial) to find the other Hour-Points, which 
muſt have the ſame Numbers ſer to them as the 
Hour-Lines on the Horizontal Dial have. 

Otherwile ro make a Dial from a Hole in any 
Pane of Glaſs in the Window, and to graduare 
the Hour-Lines on the Ceiling, 


Floor, Sc. tha 
Hole is ſuppoſed ro be the Centre of the Hori. 


zontal Dia), and being true placed, the Stile 


thereof, if ſuppoſed continued, will run into the | 


oint in the Meridian of the Ceiling before found, 
where a Thread is to be fixed; 


»dus propoſed, both above in the Ceil- | 


tend a Thread faſtened in the Centre of the Ho- 
rizontal Dial, parallel ro the Horizon over each 
reſpective: Hour-Line, and holding it ſteady, let 
another extend the Thread faſtned in the Meri- 
dian in the Ceiling, along by the Edges of the Ho- 
rizontal Thread; which will find divers Points on 
the Ground, thto' which, if Hour- Lines be drawn, 
the Sun ſhining thro' the Hole in the Pane of 
Glaſs, will ſnew the Time of the Day,  —_ 
For the Points that will be thus found on the 
Beam or Tranſome, the Thread fixed in the 
Ceiling, or inſtead of it a piece of Tape there 
fixed muſt be moved ſo up and down, that the 
Spot of the Sun may ſhine upon it; and being 
extended to the Tranſome or Beam, graduated 
with the Hour- Lines, it there ſnews the Time of 
the Day. „„ ; 
Note, Thar twill be convenient to have that 
Pane of Glaſs darkn'd, rhro' which that Spot 
is to ſhine. | 


In like manner may a Dial be made from a 
Nail-head, a Knot in a String tied any where a- 
croſs, or from any. Pin driven into the Bar of the 
Window, and the Hour-Lines graduated upon the 
Tranſome or Board — 

To make a Reflected Dial on the Ceiling of 
the Room, is only the contrary of this, by ſup- 
poſing the Horizontal Dial, with irs Stile, ro be 
rurned downwards, and run into the true Me- 
ridian on the Ground, where the Thread is to 
be fixed, and to be extended along rhe former 
Horizontal Thread (held over the reſpective 
Hours) upward, to find divers Points in the 
Ceiling. | 

NOLI me a" is a ſort of Canker in the 
Face, eſpecially above the Chin; there ariſes a Tu- 
mour or Ulcer about the Month and Noſe, like an 
exulcerated Canker, which grows flowly at the 
beginning, like a little Pimple ; ir remains 4 
whole Year, otherwile is leſs troubleſome than a 
Canker, which gnaws and ears mgre in one Day, 
than a Noli me tangere, doth in a'Month. 

NOMBRIL (or Navel) Point in an Eſcutcheon] 
See the Word Eiſcurcheon. 


NOME, are deep and putrid Ulcers in the 
Mouth. Blanchard. 

| NOME, in Algebra, is any Quantity with a 

Sign prefixed to it, and by which tis uſually con- 


nected with ſome other Quantity, and then the 


whole is called a Binomial, or Trinomial, &c. 
Thus 4 + 6 is called a Binomial, whoſe Names 


are a and b; and a + b+cisa Trimonial, whoſe 
Names are 4, b, and c, &c. 


then let one ex- | 


— NONABILITY, in Law is an Exception ta- 
ken againſt the Plaintiff or Defendanr, upon ſome 
cauſe why he cannot commence Suir in Law, as 
Premunire, Outlawry, Profeſt in Rel igion, Excom- 
municate, or a Stranger born, which laſt holds 
only in Actions real and mix'd, and nor in Per- 
ſonal, except he be a Stranger and an Enemy. 
The Civiliant fay, That ſuch a Man hath not Per- 
ſonam ſtands in judicio. 
NON admzttas. See Ne ddmittas. | | 
—_ NONAGE, a Term in Law, fignifying all that 
time of a Man's Age, under One and twenty 
Years in ſome Caſes, and Fourteen in others, as 
 NORAGESIMAL is the bigheſ 
Degree, is the higheſt Point, 
or goth Degree af the Meridian. N : 


NONCLAIM j 


bi "NON 


NON 


NONCLAIM, a Term in Law, fignifying the 
Omiſſion or Neglect, of him that ought ro chal- 
tenge his Right within a time limited, by which 
Neglect he is either barrd of his Right, as ar 
this Day upon Nonclaim wirhin five Years after a 
Fine, and Right ro him accrued; or of his En- 
try by his Deſcent, for want of Claim, within five 
Years after the Diſſeiſin. 

NON compos mentis; That is, not of ſound 
Memory or Underſtanding ; of ſuch in Common 
Law they reckon : | 

Firſt; An Ideot Born; $7 | 

Secondly, He that by Accident wholly loſeth 
his Memory and Underſtanding. 

Thirdly, A Lunatick, that hath Lucida inter- 

dalla; ſometimes has Underſtanding, and ſome- 
Limes not. 

4. He that by his own Act for a time depri- 
veth himſelf of his right Senſes, as a Drunkard ; 
bur this laſt kind ſhall give no Privilege ro him or 
his Heirs, . 

NON diftringende, is a Writ compriſing un- 
der it divers Particulars, according to divers 
Caſes. See Tab. of Orig. Reg. Verb, non diſtrin- 
endo. - 
; NONES, of a Month, are the next Days after 
the Kalends, which is the firſt Day. In March, 
May, Fune and October, the Romans accounted fix 
Days of the Nones, but in all the reſt of the 
Months but four. They had this Name probably 
becaule they were always 9 Days incluſively, from 
the firlt of the Nones to the Ides ; i. e. reckoning 
incluſively both thoſe Days. | 

NON eſt Culpabilis, in Law, ſignifies the gene- 
ral Plea to an Action of Treſpaſs, whereby the 
Defendant dorh abſolutely deny the Fact imputed 
to him by the Plaintiff; whereas in other Special 
Caſes the Defendant but alledgeth ſome reaſon in 
his own Defence. 5 

NON eſt factum, is an Anſwer to a Declara- 
tion, whereby a Man denieth that to be his Deed, 
wheteupon he gs Impleaded. 

NON Implacitando aliquem de libero tenemento 
fone brevi, is a Writ to inhibit Bayliffs, &c. from 
diſtraining any Man without the King's Writ, 
rouching his Free-hold. 

NON Intromittendo, quando breve de Pracipe in 
Capite ſubdole impetratur, is a Writ directed to 
the Juſtices of the Bench, or in Eyre, willing them 
not to give one that hath, under colour of In- 
titling the King to Land, Sc. as holding of him 


in Capite, deceitfully obtained the Writ called 


Precipe in Capite, but to put him to this Writ of 
Right, if he think good to uſe it. 

NON Mercandizanda Victualia, is a Writ di- 
rected to the Fuſtices of Aſſize, commanding them 
ro enquire, Whether the Officers of ſuch Towns 
do fell Victuals in Groſs, or by Retail, during 
their Office, contrary ro the Starute, and ro puniſh 
them if they find ir true. 

NON Moleſtando, is a Writ that lieth for him 
which is Molefted, contrary to the King's Prote- 
ction granted him. 

NON-Natural Things, or the Non-Natural Cauſes 
&f Diſeaſes, as the Phyſicians reckon them are 
fix, viz. The Air, Meat and Drink, Sleep and 
want of Sleep, the Morions and Repole of the 
Body, the Retention, or Evacuation of the Excre- 
ments and Recrements of it, and rhe Paſſions of 
the Mind. of 

NON- Organical Part of an Animal, is that 


| 


— — 


wliereto ſome Uſe is only appropriated 1. 
ction, as a Griſtle, 2 Boer, F. bur no A. 
NON Obſtante, is a Clauſe frequent i Sta. 
tutes and Letters Patent; it ſigniſies Norwithſ ta. 
i"g, 2 92 Las brought in by the Pope 5 | 
the Reign en. 3. Was! nl 
Gun * n uſed by that King in his 
NON omitt. propt. aliquam libertat. is a ww. 
that lies where che Sherif returns n * 
him directed, that he hath ſent to the Ba is. 
ſuch a Franchiſe which hath the return of of 
and he hath nor ſerved the Writ, then the Pl” 
tiff ſhall have this Writ directed to the Sheriff . 
enter into the Franchiſe, and execute the K; T 
Proceſs himſelf. Alſo the Sheriff ſhall wary dhe 
Bayliff, Thar the be before the Juſtices at the Das 
| mentioned in the Writ, and if he come not *. 
all the Fudicial Writs, during the ſame Plea = 
ing, ſhall be Writs of Non Omittar, and the She. 
riff ſhall execure the ſame. | : 
NON Ponends in Aſſiſis & Furatis, is a Wik 
founded upon the Statute of Weſt, 2. cap. 38 and 
Articuli ſuper Chartas, cap. 9. which is granted 


upon divers Cauſes to Men, for the freeing them 


8 and Furors. Pp 
N Procedendo ad Afſiſam Rege inconſult,) 
is a Writ to ſtop the Trial 45 a C8 We 
ing unto one that is in the King's Service, 6. 
until the King's Pleaſure be further known. 
NON Refidentia os Clericis Regis, is a Writ 
directed to rhe Ordinary, charging him not to 
moleſt a Clerk employed in the King's Service, by 
reaſon of his Non- Reſidence. 

NON-Reſidence, in Law, is applied to fuch Si- 
ritual Perſons as are nor Reſident on, but do ab. 
ſent themſelves for the ſpace of a Month or two, 
at ſeveral times in one Year from their Benefices, 
for Perſonal Reſidence is required of Eccleſiaſtical 
Perſons upon their Cures. | 

NON Sane Memory, in Law, is an Exception 
taken to an Act declared by the Plaintiff or De- 
mandant, to be done by another, whereupon he 
grounds his Plaint or Demands: And the Effect 
of it is, That the Party that did that Act was 
Mad, or not well in his Wits when he did it. See 
Nor. compos mentis. 

NON Solvendo Pecuniam ad quam Clericus 
mulctatur pro non Refidentia, is a Writ prohibit- 
ing an Ordinary to take a Pecuniary Mulct im- 
ped upon a Clerk of the King, for Non-Ref- 

ence. 

NON-Suit, in Law, is Renouncing of the Suit 
by the Plaintiff or Demandant, moſt commonly 
upon the Diſcovery of ſome Error or Defect, when 
the Matter is ſo far proceeded in, as that the Jury 
is ready at the Bar to deliver their Verdict. The 
Civilians term it, Litis renunciationem, And in 
what Caſes a Man cannot be Non-Suit, ſee the 
Statute of 2 H. 4. cap. 7. 

NON Sum Informatus, See Informatus non 
Sum. | , 

NON Tenure, in Law, is an Exception t04 
Count, by ſaying, That he holdeth not the Land 
ſpecified in the Count, or at leaſt ſome part or 

nd tis either Non tenure General, or Non #enur 
Special: The Special Tenure, is an Exception, 47 
ledging that he was not Tenant the Day when 
the Writ was purchaſed. Non tenure General, 15 
when one denies himſelf ever to have been 1e. 
nant to the Land in Queſtion, 


NORMAL, 


F NUM 
endicular, or NOVEL Diſſeiſin. See Aſize of Novel Dif. 


NORMAL, the ſame with Perp 1 
| 1 Ilv ſpoken of a ſeiſin. | 
EE [ey ing er + wes Fe Perpendi- NOUNS (in Grammar) are ſuch Wotds as 


Sy 5 a Planet ſignifie the ſeveral Objects of our Thoughts. 
cularly. 3 1 g 5 

5 the Ecliptick or Jodiack, NUBECULA are little light Particles which 
r ; Semi-circle mutually, bur looſely cloſe with one another, and 
_— the Northward ſwim upon the Urine, 


of the Ecliprick which inclines to rtl ; a 
: \ Gemini, Can- | NUCAMENIUM in Phytology, or Botanicks 
from the Equator, as Aries, Taurus * 18 the ſame with Fulus- Which ſee. 4 


1 COMIUM, is an Hoſpital for Poor Sick rr he. TOE part, or Nape of the 
d, and d, if Neck, called ailo Cervix, 
People, where they are attended, and cure NUCIOSITAS : the ſame that Ap. 


8 FI in Muſick, are certain Terms inven- NUCIFEROUS: Plants or Shrubs are ſuch as 


-tinguiſh the Degrees of Sound in Tuning, | bear Nuts. : 
2 of Time thereto belonging: NUCKIANÆ Glandulz, are a ſort of Glands 
For in regard that a Voice doth expreſs a ſound (firſt taken notice of by Dr. Nucl) ſeated in that 
beſt, when it pronounceth lome Syllable or Word Orbir of the Skull, wherein the Eye is placed 
with it, fix ſelect Syllables were formerly uſed | berwixr the abducem Muſcle of the Eye, and 
to that purpoſe, aſcending and deſcending in the upper part of the Os Jugale. Their ſhape is 
order, viz. Ur, Re, Mi, Fa, Sol, I; but four| various, in ſome Oblong, in others flattiſhly 
of them, viz. Mi, Fa, Sol, La, being found ſuf- _— 10 others Oval, and in others ſomewhat 
ficient for the right Tuning of all the Degrees | I riangular. . 
or Sound, and leis —.—— to the Memory, | NUCLEUS is the Edible part of the Kernel 
the other two, Ut and Re, are generally now | of any Nut, which is contained within the Skin 
laid aſide as ſuperfluous. It is reported, Thar | of the Kernel; and in a larger ſenſe is by Bota- 
Guido Aretinus, having undertaken to reduce the | niſts uſed for any Fruit or Seed contained within 
Greek Scale of Muſick to a more regular form a- | an Husk or Shell. | 
bout A. D. 960, aſſumed for the Names of theſe} NUCLEUS alſo in an Aſtronomical Senſe is 
ſix Notes as many Syllables taken out the Sap- | by Hevelius and others uſed for the Head of a 
phick Hymn of St. Fohn Baptiſt, which began | Comer, and by others for the Central Parts of any 


thus : Planets. 
| NUCLEUS, in Architecture, is the middle 
Ut queant Laxis REſonare fibris, part of the Flooring of the Ancients, conſiſting of 
MIra Geſtorum FAmuli tuorum, Cement, which they put betwixt a Lay or Bed 
SOLve polluti LAbii reatum. of 2 cemented with Mortar made of Lime 
and Sand. 


As for other ſort of Notes relating to Time,, NUDE Contract, in Law, is a bare Promiſe of 
they are Nine in Number, viz. Large, Long, Breve, | a thing, without any conſideration; and therefore 
Semi-breve, Minim, Crotchet, Quaver, Semi-quaver, tis ſaid, Ex nudo pacto non oritur atlio, 
and Demi-ſemi-quaver, The four firſt are uſually] NUDE Matter, in Common Law, is a naked 
rermed Notes of Augmentation, or Increaſe, and] Allegation of a thing done to be proved only by 
the five laſt of Diminution or Decreaſe, The Se- Witneſſes, and not either by Record or other 
mi- hreve being the laſt of Augmentation, is com- Specialty in Writing under Seal. | 
monly called the Maſter- Note, or Meaſure-Note, | NUMBER is Diſcrete Quantity, or a Colle. 
or Time-Note, becauſe it is of a certain determi- | &tion of Unites, and is that which teacheth us to 
nate Meaſure or Length of Time by it ſelf ; and | know how many any of the Objects of our Know- 
all the other Notes both of Augmentation and | ledge are. | 
Diminution, are meaſured by, or adjuſted ro its | Every Number in Arithmetich, (which is the 
value: But it ought to be obſerved, that the | Art of Numbering truly) may be conſidered as 
Large and Long are now of little uſe, as being | compoſed of two Parts, of which one may be 
too long fpr any Voice or Inſtrument (the Organ | called the Denominator, and the other the Nume- 
only excepted) to hold out to their full length; rater. | 
altho their Reſts are ftill very often uſed, more | Thus the Number 9, as it ſigniſies the Thing 
elpecially in Graye Muſick , and Songs of many | Numbered, as the 9 Mules, or 9 Men, 9 Pounds, 
Parts. | | Sc. is a Denominator : But as it expreſſes how 

NOTHE cofte, are the five loweſt Ribs on | many of that thing are taken or accounted, it is 
each fide, called Baſtard Ribs; ſo named becauſe | a Numerator. Therefore when the Derominator 
they do not join with the Breaft-bone as the other ſignifies a whole thing, the Number is called an 
Ribs do, nor are they as the others, Boney, but Integer; but if it fignifie or ſtand for the Parts of 
Cartilaginous. any thing, then the Number is a Faction. 

Diſcaſes are likewiſe called Nothi, or Baſtard, | Thus Nine Shillings, conſidered as diſtinct 
when they agree not with the Ordinary and Com- Things, are an Integra! Number ; but when you 


_ ar as Tertian, Quart an, and Quotidian, | confider them as Parts of a Pound Sterling, 
aſtard Agues, Baſtard Pleurifies, &c. that Number is a Fadtion: And the Knowledge 


N Quantity, See Quantity. of this will facilitate the Underſtanding of the 
A, is a Chirurgeon's Knife, the | Dc&rine of Fractions, which appears difficult ro 
Shape whereof differs according to the difference Beginners, becauſe they do nor conſider that as 
of eg hey : 5 well Intezer Numbers as Fractions have both Nu- 
of TI 5.405 n Law, is an Aſſenment | merators and Nenominators : The Difference ly- 
1 une, lace, ry the like, otherwiſe chan as it | ing chiefty here, That in Integers the Ratio of the 
Was before ged. See Aſſignment, Denominerors is certain, one and the ſame ; but 
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in Fra@ions tis innumerable : For the Ratio of 
the Denominators in Fractions is as various as the 
Nature of the Parts into which any Whole may 
be divided, which in Vulgar Fradlions is Infinite, 
Wells Arithmetick, 

NUMERATION) in Arithmetick, is the true 
Diſtinction, Eſtimation, and Pronunciation of Num- 
bers, or the Rule to read any Number, tho 
never ſo great, and to have a diſtinct Idea of each 
Place or Figure of it; which may eaſily be done 
by this Method : Beginning ar the Right Hand, 
make a Point or Prick under the Seventh Figure, 
and over it place the Figure 1, that is the Place 
of Millions. Now Seven Places any one can num- 
ber or read, but they are apt to be puzled when 
they go farther ; but tis as eaſie to read 700 
Places as Seven, if you do bur go in this Me- 
thod : Accounting in the Seventh Place, over 
which you pur the Figure 1, tell on Seven Places 
more, and over that place the Figure 2. The 
Number under 2, ftands in the place of Millions 
of Millions, which is better expreſſed by Bzll;ons, 
(i. e. Bi. millions.) Including the laſt Figure, tell 


on again Seven Figures more, and then place o- 


ver the Seventh the Figure 3; this is the Place 
of Trillions; and the Seventh beyond that will be 
Quartillions; the next Seventh Quinquillions, &c. 
according as the Figures over every Seventh Place 
do ſhew. Thus, ſuppoſe this Number, 


3 8 7 6 5 4 
46879035678946325012389765432017896 
3 2 I : : 
7345321234567893876543210 


After you have diſtinguiſhed it, as you ſee, by 
the Pricks under, and eſtimated it by the Figures 
over it; you will find the firſt Period, beginning 
at the Lefr Hand, and reading to the Point, ro 
be 46 thouſand 879; and you cannot be igno- 
rant of the Value of Nine, the laſt Figure, when 
you ſee the 9 ſtanding over it; for that ſhews 
you "ris Nonillions, or the Place of a Million mul- 
tiplied 9 times by it ſelf. The next Period is 
35 Thouſand 678 Octillions; the next is 45 
Thouſand 325 Septillions; and ſo on till you have 
read or pronounced them all : Only obſerving ro 
expreſs at every Point the Value of the Figure 
over it, which the Figure on the top ſhews you 
readily how to do. 

NUMERATOR of a Fraction, is that Part 
of it which ſhews or numbers how many of 
thoſe Parts which any Integer is ſuppoſed ro be 
divided into, are expreſſed by the Fraction, 
Thus in 3, 6 is the * (which ſtands 


ö . . . 0 
cies, or Specious Arithmetich, 


always above the Line) and ſh 
any Whole be divided into 8 Pa You 
and enumerate, or take 6 of them, 5. » Taber 
quarrers. e. Three 
NUMERAL Algebra, is that whi 
of Numbers inſtead of the Letters = the A. 
* 


bet; which latter Method is called Algebra in 95 
Co 


NUNCUPATIVE il. See Ni 

NUPER Obiit, is a Writ that lies for | 
heir, being deforced by her Co-parcencer of L be 
or Tenements, whereof any of their Anceſt er 
ſeized of an Eſtate in Fee- ſimple. ors died 

NUSANCE, a Term in Law, ſignifying na. 
only a Thing done, whereby another Man Som 
noyed in his Free Lands or Tenements — 3 
Atliſe or hoy * lieth for the ſame 4 = 
now generally, inſtead of this, is b 1 
_ of Treſpaſs. "ughr in A; 

JTRITION, is a Natural Incre 
by that which continually decays of . oh 1 
real Subſtance, is repaired by convenient Nou. 
riſument. * 

Dr. Havers, in his Oſteologia, will F 
Nutrition to be any N of ry 
the Subſtance of the Solid Parts ordinarily 1 
only a continual Succeſſion and Supply of Kenn 
and of all thoſe Fluid Parts which fill the con. 
raining Parts, and keep them diſtended, f 
NIX. is a fort of Pain in the Head, which 
afflicts a Place as big as a Nut; as an Ovum or 
Clavus is another ſort, where the Seat of the Pain 
is larger. 

NYCHTHEMERON, is Four and twenty 
Hours Space, or an entire Day and Night. 

NYCTALOPIA is Two-fold : The Firk is a 
Dimneſs of the Sight in the Night, or in dark 
Places, without any Impediment in the Light, 
The other is Dimneſs in the Light, and clear 
Sight in the Night, or in Shady Places, | 

NYMPEHE, are little ſoft Pieces of Fleſh, ari- 
ſing from the Commiſſure of the Os pubis with- 
in the Vagina; ſo called, becauſe they ſtand near 
the Paſſage of the Water that comes out of the 
Bladder. | 

Alſo the Hollowneſs or void Space in the Ne- 
ther Lip is ſo called, 

NYMPHOMANIA, the ſame with Furor Ute- 
rYiINUS, 

NYMPHOTOMY, is a Cutting off the Nym- 
phe, the too great Protuberance whereof in Mar- 
riageable Virgins ſometimes hinders the Coitus, or 
ar leaſt renders it difficult. The Egyptians cut 
them frequently, as Galen ſaitch; but in our 
Parts of the World ſuch Inftances have been 


very rare, 
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KHAN, (a Term uſed in the Vards for 
0 buiſding Ships) is Old Ropes untwiſted and 
pulled again out fine, into l 
with a Deſign to drive it into the Seams, Tren- 
nels, and Rends of a Ship, to ſtop or prevent a 


zu. or Oaʒie Ground : So the Seamen call 
ſoft, ſlimy, muddy Ground. This is not good 
Anchorage, becaule the Anchor cannot hold fin, 
but will come home (as they call it) in a Stteſs of 
Weather; beſides it will rot their Cables, if a 
Ship ride long over ſuch Ground: Bur then it is 
good to bring a Ship a- ground upon, becauſe ſhe 
can there dock her ſelf, and lie ſoft; but yet if 
ſne lie long, ſhe will rot her Plank, and ſpoil the 
Oakham in her Seams. 

OBELZ, is the Sagittalis Sut ura in the Skull, 
(ſee Sagittalis) which touches the Coronal Surure 
forward, and the Lamdoidal backward ; for it is 
made of the Mutual Conjunction of the Bones 
of the Forehead. Blanchs:4 | 

OBELISKE, is a magnificent high Piece of So- 
lid Marble, or other fine Stone; having uſually 
Four Faces, and leſſening upwards by Degrees, 
till it ends in a Point like a Pyramid. 

OBJECTIVE Line. See Line Olject ive. 

OBJECT. Glaſs, of a Teleſcope or Mictoſcope, 
is that Glaſs which is placed at that end of the 
Tube which is next the Object. 

OBLATA, is a Word uſed in rhe Exchequer, 
ſignifying Old Debts brought together from pre- 
cedent Years, and put to the preſent Sheriff's 
Charge. 

OBLIGATION, is a Bond containing a Pe- 
nalty, with a Condition annex d, either for Pay- 
ment of Money, Performance of Covenants, or 
the like; and ſo differs from a Bill that hath no 
Penalty nor Condition; and yet a Bill may be 
Obligarory. 0 
OBLIGOR, is he that enters into ſuch an Ob- 
ligation ; and Oblzgee, the Perſon to whom it is 
entred into. wht 

OBLIQUE Aſcenſion, is that Degree and Mi- 
nute of the Equinoctial which riſeth with the Cen- 
tre of the Sun or Star, or with any Pbint of the 
Heavens, in an Oblique Shere. 


To find the Sun's Oblique Aſcenſion by the Globe, 


Bring the Sun's Place to the Horizon on the Eaſt 
fide ; and the Number of Degrees intercepted be- 
rween that Degree of the Equinoctial which is 


now come to the Horizon, and the Beginning of 
Aries, is the Oblique Aſcenſion, 8 


To find the Oblique Aſcenſion, having the Right 
Aſcenſion and Aſcenſional Difference given. 


1. If the Declination be North, the Difference 
berween the Right Aſcenſion and the Aſcenſional 
Difference, is the Ob / ique Aſcenſion required. 


2. If the Declination be South, the Sum of the 


cen ſional Di i 
the Oblique Aſcenſion, * „ bs * wn 


e Hemp or Flax, | 


To find the Oblique Deſcenſion. 


1, If the Declination be North, the Sum of the 
Right Aſcenſion, 'and Aſcenſional Difference, is the 
Oblique Deſcenſion. 


2. If the Declination be South, the Difference 
between the Right Aſcenſion, and the Aſcenſional 
Difference, is the Oblique Beſcenſien. 


OBLIQUE Angles, See Angles Oblique: | 

OBLIQUE Deſcenſ/ion, is that Part of the Equi- 
noctial which ſets with the Sun or Star, or with 
any Point of the Heavens, in an Oblique Sphere. 

OBLIQUE Plains, in Dialing, are ſuch as re- 
cline from the Xenith, or incline to the Horizon: 
The Obliquity of which Inclination or Reclina- 
tion, is eaſily found by a Quadrant: Being an 
Ark of ſomie Azimuth or Vertical Circle inrer- 
cepted between the Vertex of the Place and of 
that Plane; alſo obſerve, this Azimuth or Verti- 
cal Circle is always perpendicular to the Plane. 

OBLIQUE Sailing, is when the Ship runnetli 
upon ſome Rhumb berween any of the Four Car- 
dinal Points, making an Oblique Angle with the 
Meridian; and then ſhe changeth continually 
both Latitude and Longirude. There are Three 
kinds of Oblique Sailing, viz. Plain Sailing, Mer- 
cator's or Wright's Sailing, and Great Circle Sail- 
ing ; Which ſee. | | 

The Seamen call alſo the Application of the 
Method of Calculating the Parts of Oblique Plane 
Triangles, in order ro find the Diſtance of a 
2 from any Cape, Head-Land, Sc. Oblique 

Ain. - 

OBLIQUE Sphere, is where the Polo is eleva- 
red any Number of Degrees leſs than go Degrees, 
and conſequently the Axis of the World, the E- 
quator, and Parallels of Declination, will cut the 
Horizon 88 whence comes its Name. 

OBLIQUUS Superior, a Muſcle of the Head, 
which ariſeth fleſhy from the back-parr of the 
tranſverſe Proceſs of the Firſt Vertebra of the 
Neck, and in its ſomewhat oblique Aſcent be- 
cometh a fleſhy Belly, and leſſening ir ſelf again, 
is inſerted to the Os Occipitis, laterally, By this 
together with its Partner, (they never acting ſe- 
parately) the Head is moved backwards on che 
firſt Vertebra. 

OBLIQUUS Inferior, is a Muſcle of the Head; 
ariſing fleſhy from the External Part of the Spinal 
Proceſs of the Second Vertebra of the Neck, cloſe 
by the Origination of the Reftus Major ; and being 
dilated into a fleſhy Belly, paſſes $liquely to its 
Inſertion ar the tranſverſe Proceſs of the Firſt, where 
the former Muſcle begins. | 

When this acts on either fide, the tranſverſe 
Proceſs of the Firſt Vertebra of the Neck is mo- 
ved towards the Spine of the Second ; wherefore 7 
{ome Authors have reckoned it amongſt the Muſ- 
cles of the Neck. Bur fince the d is alſo 


moved thereby, and the Face rurned on thar fide 
on which it acteth, it is not improperly reckoned 
3 among 
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amongſt the Muſcles that move the Head; it is 
afliſted by the Maſtoi deus. 

OBLIQOCU US Superior, or Trochlearis, is a Mul- 
cle of the Eye, which receives its Firſt Denomi- 
nation from its oblique Poſition and Courle, in 
regard cf the reſt of its Fellows. The Second, it 
derives from that Cartilaginous Ring ſuſpended 
near the Brink of the upper Part of the Orbit to- 
wards the Noſe, thro' which its. Tendon paſles, 
being reflected on it, as a Rope on a Pulley: Be- 
ſides which, it is called Longiſſimus Oculi, as ex- 
ceeding the other in Length. Its Uſe is to help 
roll the Eye up and down. | 

It ariſes ſharp and fleſhy from the deepeſt part 
of the Orbit, near the Origination of the Abdu- 
cens, and becoming a fleſhy Belly as it paſſes ob- 
liquely cloſe under its Superior Part, makes a 
round Tendon running thro' the Trochlea, (as a- 
bove- mentioned) from whence reverting back, it 
is inſerted to the Tunica Sclerotis, in the middle 
of the Diſtance between the Termination of the 
Attolens and Optick Nerve, rowards the back- part 
of the Bulb of the Eye. 

OBLIQUUS Inferior, is a Muſcle called alſo 
Breviſſmus Oculi, it being the ſhorteſt Muſcle of 
the Eye. This ſprings ſharp and fleſhy from im- 
mediately within the lower and almoſt outward 
Part of the Orbit, at the Juncture of the Firſt 
Bone of the upper Jaw, with the Fourth; and be- 
coming thicker, aſcends obliquely over the De- 
primens, growing tendinous at its Inſertion to the 
Tunica Sclerotis, near the Implantation of the for- 
mer, directly betwixt the Abducens and Oprick 
Nerves. 

Its Ule is to help roll the Eye to and fro, and 


therefore this and the former are by ſome called 


Circumagentes and Amatorii. Some alſo reckon 
Two other Muſcles belonging to the Eye, which 
are called by this Name Oblique, vis 

OBLIQUUS Major, a Muſcle that pulls the 
Eve forwards and obliquely downwards. 

OBLIQUUS Minor, is a Muſcle that pulls the 
Eye forwards and obliquely upwards. 

OBLIQUUS Aſcendens ſive Acclivis, one of the 
large Muſcles of the Abdomen, ſerving to compreſs 
the Belly, and by that means to help the Diſcharge 
of the Ordure and Urine ; it alſo compreſſes and 
{traitens the Cavity of the Thorax in Exlpiration, 
and helps to turn the Trunk of our Body to ei- 
ther ſide, when our Feet ſtand ſtill; and ſo is 
a kind of Antagoniſt to the Obliquus Defcendens, 
which ſee, 

It ariſes fleſhy from the whole circular Edge 
of the Os TIlium and Ligamentum Pubis ; and 
thence mounting with an Order of Fibres, in- 
clining forwards, it forms a broad membranous 
thin Tendon, which is implanred into the whole 
Length of the Linea Alba, and the Cartilages of 
the 8th, 9th, roth, 1 1th, and 12th Ribs. 

OBLIQUUS Defcendens ſeu Declivis, the Name 
of one of thè large Epigaftrick Muſcles, or Muſ- 
cles of the Abdomen : Beſides its Uſe, in com- 
mon with the reſt, ro compreſs rhe Inteſtines and 
Bladder, and to help exclude the Fætus; Mr. Cow- 
per affigns it another, not obſerved before by any 
one, (except Dr. Glifſen) which is to move our 
Body ronnd to either fide when our Feer ſtand 
Rill. It ariſes with ſeveral acute Productions, 
partly fleſhy and partly tendinous, from the 
ower Margin of the Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth 
Ribs, where its ſeveral ſeparate Otiginations lie 


between the Indentations of the Mejor r 8 
Beſides theſe, it continues to derive more 7 * 
from the Ninth, Tenth, Eleventh, and tor =o 
from the Extremity of the loweſt Baſtard. R. 
where it is alſo indented with the Serratys 7; b, 
Poſticus z thence its oblique deſcending fleg 1 
expands it ſelf into a broad membranous Te Hey 
before it marches over the Rectus to its Inſert Ya 
the Linen Alba and the Os Pubs; after this d. 
ſcending, it ends partly tendinous in the I; 4 
mentum Pubis, bur chiefly fleſhy on the =, n 
and fore-part of the circular Edge of Phu 4 
I/:um. : 

OBLIQUUS Auris, is a Muſcle of the Ear 
which may be alſo called Semi-circularis, from i. 
Poſition, it lying in the External Parts of the * 
Channel of the Aguæduct, whence marching — 
what upwards and backwards, it enters the Tim 
panum in a very oblique Sinuofity excavated in. 
mediately above the Bone where the Timpanum 
is inchaſed, and is inferred to the flender Proceſs 
of the Malleus. The Sinuoſity in which this Muſ. 
cle 1 is chat which may be taken notice f 
in the upper Part of the Bony Circle of the Fe. 
. This we dont find deſcribed any where 
before Du Verney, g 

OBLONG, in Geometry, is the ſame with 
a 8 Parallellogram, whoſe Sides are un. 
equal. 

OBSCURA Camera, in Opticks, is a Room 
darkened, all but in one little Hole, in which is 
placed a Glaſs to tranſmit the Rays of Object; 
to a piece of Paper or white Cloth: But it are 
made many uſeful Experiments in Opticks, ſer. 
ving to explain the Nature of Viſion ; and among 
which, the following one deſerves a particular 
Deſcription. 


To repreſent all outward Objects in. their preper Co- 
lours, Diſtances and Proportions, on a White Wal, 
a Frame of Paper, or Sheet hung up for that pur- 


| 


poſe in a Darkened Room, 


This moſt Wonderful and Glorious Experiment, 
tho' it be very common, will yet well deſerve to 
have a clear Account given of it here; for I don! 
remember to have read a plain and intelligible 
Deſcription of its Apparatus any here; neither 
is it ſo caſie to do it with Advantage, as thole 
perhaps who never tried ir may imagine; Whar 
follows therefore you may relie on as the Reſult 
of my own repeated Experience. | 

Procure a good Convex, or Plano-Convex 
Glaſs, ſuch an one as is made uſe of for the Ob- 
ject Glaſs of a Teleſcope ; and if you have 3 
good Teleſcope that draws about 6 Feet, yo! 
may unſcrew irs Object-Glaſs, and it will ſerve 
your tutn very well : And indeed a Glaſs that 
draws about that length (tho' 4 or 5 Foot 
do pretty well) is the fitteſt on all Accounts © 
make this Experiment withal; for if you ue 
a ſmall Glaſs whoſe Focus is not above a Foo, 
or thereabouts diſtant from the Hole, che mn 
ſentarion of your Objects will be very {mal 
and the Figures hardly large enough to be diſtin- 
guiſhed : To which likewiſe may be added, chat 
not above one Spectator can come co 3 on 
ir at a time, and even he not without lome 
Trouble. | 


On the other hand, if you make uſe of f — 
which draws 15, 20, or 25 Foot, _ Hol 
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uſt be very large, and then ſo much light 
il cond in Ns will binder the Objects from 
being vilible on the Wall, Paper, Ce. or if the 
Hole be but ſmall, ſo little light will come in, 
that at the Diſtance of 15 or 29 Foot from the 
Window, you will have hardly Light enough to 
ſee the Repreſentation diſtinctly; ſuch large Glaſ- 
ſes likewiſe are not eaſily had every Where, nor 
are they every ones Money; but a Glaſs that 
draws about 6 * is very proper to be made 

on in this Caſe. ; 

* gotten ſuch a Glaſs, make choice of 
ſome Room which hath a North Window, tho 
an Eaſt or Weſt may do well enough (but a South 
one will not, for a Reaſon to be given below) 
and let it be well Darkened, ſo that no Light 
can come into ir, but ar the Hole where your 
Glaſs is placed, or ar leaſt but A* little. Then 
make a Hole in the Shutter of the North Window 
of about an Inch, or an Inch and + in Diameter, 
and leave open the Caſement if there be one, for 
there muſt be no Glaſs without your Hole. Then 
faſten the Glaſs with its Centre in the Centre of the 
Hole, by ſome ſmall Tacks to the Shutter, ſo that 
no puff of Wind blow it down and break it; and 
at the Diſtance that you know your Glaſs draws, 
hang up a White Sheer; or if you do not know 
exactly the Focus of the Glaſs, move the Sheet to 
and fro till you find the Objects are repreſented on 
ir very diſtinctly, and then you may faſten it 
there by Nails ro the Ceiling, Sc. Then will 
whatever is without the Hole, and oppoſite to it, 
be repreſented on that Sheet with ſuch exquiſite 
exactneſs, as far ſurpaſſes the utmoſt Skill of any 
Painter to expreſs. For if the Sun ſhine bright- 
ly on the Objects (as indeed this Experiment is 
never made well when it doth not) you will 
have the Colours of all things there in their Na- 
tural Paint, and ſuch an admirable proportion of 
Light and Shadow, as is impoſſible to be imi— 
tated by Art; and I yet never ſaw any thing of 
that kind that comes near this Natural Land- 
ſcape. But if the Sun do not ſhine, the Colours 
will be hardly viſible, and all will look dirty, 
dark and confuſed ; therefore I adviſed a North 
Window, that you may have the Meridian Sun 
ſhining on your Object in irs greateſt Splendor, 
that ſo the Experiment may be in its utmoſt per- 
tection : Bur you muſt by no means have the Sun 
ſhine on or near the Hole, for if it doth, all will 
be confuſed. 

Another rhing in which rhis Repreſentation 
exceeds Painting is, That here you bave Motion 
expreſſed on your Cloth. If the Wind move the 
Trees, Plants or Flowers without, you have it 
within on your Lively Picture; and nothing can be 
more pleaſant than ro ſee how rhe Colours of 
the moving parts will change as they do with- 
our, by their being in various Poſitions obvered 
to, or ſhaded from the Light. The Motion of 
any Flies or Birds, is painted alſo in the ſame 
Perfection: And 
Perlons walking at a due Diftance without the 
Glaſs, will be alſo expreſſed to the Life, and all 
their Motions, Poſtures and Geſtures, will as 
plainly appear on the Cloch, as they do to any 
ones Eye without. 

In a Word, nothing is wanting to render it 
one of the fineſt Sights in the World, but that all 
things are inverted, and the wrong end upwards, 
To remedy which, ſeveral Methods have bcen 


the exact Jineaments of any | 


thought on, as double Convex-Glaſſes, Ce. but 
none, in my Opinion, are fo well, nor ſo cafies 
as to take a common Looking-Glaſs of abour 12 
or 14 Inches Square, and hold it under or near 
the Chin, with an Acute Angle to your Breaſt : 
For if you do ſo, and look down into it, you will 
ſee all things upon the Sheer inverted in the Glaſs z 
(i. e.) in this caſe, reſtored to their Natural and 
Erect Poſition; and this Reflection alſo from the 
Glaſs, gives it a Glaringneſs that is very ſurpri- 
zing, and makes it look like ſome Magical Pro- 
ſpect, and the moving Images, like ſo many 
Spectrums or Phantaſms. And no doubt but there 
are many Perſons that might eaſily be impoſed 
upon with ſuch a Scene, and who would believe 
it to be no leſs than downright Conjurarion. 
And I have made uſe of this Experiment to 
convince ſome Credulous Perſons that thoſe are 
abuſed and impoſed npon, who ſee Faces in the 
Glaſſes of ſome Cheating Knaves amongſt us, who 
ſet up for Cunning Men, and Diſcoverers of Stolen 
Goods, Sc. And have ſatisfied them that much 
more may be done by this and ſome other Optical 
Experiments, and that without the help of the 
Devil too, than by any of the clumſie Methods 
uled by theſe Vermin. a 

If the Glaſs be placed in a Sphere or Globe 
of Wood (having an Hole as large as the Glaſs 
bored thro it) which like the Eye of an Animal 
may be turned every way to receive the Rays co- 
ming from all Parts of the Objects, it will be of 
good Advantage to the Experiment; and ſuch 
ready fitted are now commonly ſold by Mr. Mar- 


ſhall at the Archimedes on Ludgate-hill; and are 


called Scioptricks, 


Aad as by this Method any Image may be 

made appear in a darkened Room, Dr. Hook , itt 
Philgſoph. Tranſat. N. 38. gives a way of doing 
the ſame thing in an Enlightened one, either by 


Day or Night. The Experiment I have tried my 
ſelf, and is as follows, 


Oppoſite to the Wall, or Place where the Ap- 
parition is to be, let a Hole be made about a 
Foot in Diameter or bigger; if there be an high 
Window that hath a Calement in it, it will do 
better. 

Without this Hole, or Caſement, fo that the 
Company in the Room may not ſee what is done, 
place the Picture or Object you would repreſent 
inverted; and by means of Looking-Glaſſes pla- 
ced behind, if the Picture be Tranſparent, reflect 
the Rays of the Sun, ſo that they may paſs thro' 
it towards the Place where ir is to appear; and 
that no Rays may go beſides it, let the Picture be 
encompaſſed with a Board or Cloth on every ſide. 
If the Object be a Statue or ſome living Crea- 
ture, then it muſt be the more enlightened by 
calting rhe Sun Beams on it by Reflection and 
Refraction both: Between this Object and the 
Wall, muſt be placed a broad Convex-Glals, 
ground of ſuch a Convexity that it may repreſent 
the Object diſtinct on the Wall: And therefore 
tis beſt to have a clean Linen Cloth inſtend of the 
Wall ; which may be hung up any where according 
to the Diſtance of the Glaſs's Focus. The nearer the 
Glals 1s ro the Object, the more will the Object 
be magnified on the Wall or Clorh ; and the fur- 
cher off, the leſs ; which alſo will depend on the 
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Convexity of the Glaſs, 
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If the Object cannot be Inverted (as tis pretty 
difficult to do with Living Animals, Candles, &c.) 
then there muſt be two large Glaſſes of conveni- 
ent Spheres, and they placed at their 1 
Diſtances (which are very eaſily found by Trials) 
ſo as to make the Repreſentation erect as well as 
the Object. 

And if the whole Matter be well managed, ſo 
that the Spectators ſee nothing of the Apparatus, 
it will be a very ſurprizing thing to them to ſee an 
Image appear by ſo good a Light on a Plain in 
the midit of a Room, where nothing can be diſ- 
covered that ſhould occation any ſuch Appari- 
tion. | 

OBTUSE Angles. See Angles. 

OBTUSE Angular Section of a Cone: So the An- 
cient Geometers called that Conick Section, which 
ſince, by Apollonius, is called the Hyperbole, be- 
cauſe they conſidered it, only in ſuch a Cone, 
whoſe Section by the Axe is a Triangle Obruſe- 
angled ar the Vertex. 

OBTUSE-angled Triangle. See Triangle, 

OBTURATOR Externus, is a Muſcle of the 
Thigh, ſo called from irs Situation; and Rs” 
tator Femoris Extrorſum, from its Uſe : It hath a 
large fleſhy Beginning from the External Parts 
of the Os Iſchium and Pubis, and the Membrane 
that covers their Foramen externally, oppoſite to 
the Origination of the Marſupialis or Obturator In- 
ternus ; and paſſing tranſverſſy backwards, leſ- 
ſens ir ſelf, and becomes rendinous at its Inſer- 
tion to the Root of the great Techanter of the 
Thigh-Bone, near the Termination of the laſt 
named Muſcle. This turns the Thigh out- 
wards. 

OBTURATOR Internus. Sec Marſupialis. 

OBVENTIONS, ſignifies Rents or Reve— 
nues, properly of Spiritual Livings ; as alſo Of- 
ferings. 

OCCIDENT, is the Weſt Quarter of the Ho- 
rizon ; or tis that part of the Horizon where the 
Ecliprick, or the Sun therein deſcends into the 
lower Hemiſphere : In ſome Books you will meet 


with ſuch Terms as theſe. 


OCCIDENT Eſtival, is that Point of the Ho- 
ri ʒon, Where the Sun Sets at its Entrance into the 


Sign Cancer, when the Days are longeſt. 


OCCIDENT Hybernal, is that Point of the Ho- 


| 
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ri xon, Where the Sun Sets when it enters into the 


Sign of Capricorn, at which time the Days (with 
us) are ſhorteſt. . 
OCCIDENT Equinectial, is that Point of the 
Horizon, where the Sun Sets, when it enters Aries 
or Libra. 
OCCI DENTAL (i. e. Weſtward) in Aſtronemy, 
a Planet is ſaid to be Occidental when it Sets after 


the Sun. 5 
OCCIPITALIS, and irs Partner, are Short, 


but Broad, Thin, Fleſhy Muſcles, ſituated on the 


Occiput, from whence they derive their Names; 
when theſe act, they pull the Hairy-Scalp back- 
wards. 

OCCIPITIS Os, is a Bone of the Cranium, that 
lies in the hind-part of the Head; it is almoſt 
like a Lozenge with irs lower Angle turned in- 
wards; it joins the Ofſa Parietalia and Petreſa, by 
the Sutura Lambdoidalis: It is thicker than any of 
the other Bones of the Cranium, yet it is very 
thin where the Splenius, Complexus, Trapezius, are 
inſerted. Externally it is rough, Internally it has 
wo Sinus's in which lie the Protuberances of the 


* 


cerebelum, and two large Furrows in wi. 
the Sinus Laterales. : 25 | in Which lie 

It has Seven Holes: The iſt two are . 
mon to it and the Ofſa Petreſa ; the late myo 
nus's and the Par vagum, paſs thro' them ON 


Third is the great Hole thro' which the A 15 
Spinalis paſſes. The Fourth and Fifth ate = 
e 


Holes thro' which the ninth pair of Nets 

ſes. The Sixth and 3 are r hal 
thro which there paſs two Veins, which vn. 
the Blood from the External Teguments * 
Sinus Laterales; ſometimes there is but one the 
ſometimes none of theſe two; there are * 
times two more thro which the Vertebral Wee: 
paſs, p Ta 

This Bone has allo two Apophyſes, one 
ſide of the great Hole; 4 are lined _ 
Cartilage, and articulated with the firſt — 
of the Neck. It has alſo a ſmall Protuberan ; 
in its middle, from which there goes 2 mal 
Ligament, which is inſerted into the firſt p74, 
bra of the Neck. It is longer in Beaſts tha, 
in Men, | 

OCCULTATION, in Aftronemy, is the Time 
that a Star or Planer is hid from our fight when 
Eclipled by the Interpoſition of the Body of the 
Moon, or {ome other Planet between it and us. 

OCCUPANT. If Tenant par terme de cuter 
vie dies, living Ceſtuy que vie; he that firſt enters 
{hall hold the Land, during the other Man's Life 
and he is in Law called an Occupant, becauſe 
his Title is by his firſt Occupation ; and ſo if a 
Tenant for his own Life, grant over his Eſtate 
to another, if the Grantce dies, there ſhall be an 
Occupant, | 

OCCUPATION, fignifies (n Law) the rur- 
ting a Man out of his Free-hold in time of War, 
and is all one with the Dyſſe//in in time of Peace, 
only it is not ſo dangerous. Lis taken alſo for 
Uſe or Tenure, as when tis ſaid, ſuch I and is in 
the Tenure or Occupation of ſuch a Man, that is, 
in his Poſſeſſion. 

OCCUPAVIT, is a Writ that licth for him 
which is ejected our of his Land or Tenement in 
times of War, as a Writ of Novel Di/eiſin lies for 
one ejected in time of Peace. 

OCEAN, is by Geographers raken for that 
great Collection of Warers, or large Sea, which 
compaſſes in the whole Earth, and into whick the 
other leſſer Seas do uſually run. 

The Surface of the whole Ocean, or of all the 
Seas of the Globe, Mr. Reil computes (in his Ex- 
amination of Dr. Burnet's Theoiy of the Earth) to 
be 85490 506 Square Miles; and therefore iup- 


poſing the Depth of the Ocean Communibus Lech 


to be ; bf a Mile, the Quantity of Water in the 
whole is 21372626 Cubick Miles. 

OCHTHODES, are Ulcers whoſe ſides ate 
Callous, or of the Nature of Warts, but not H- 
lignant. Blanchard, | 

OCTAGON, in Geometry, is a Figure of eight 
Sides and Angles. And this, when all the Sides 
and Angles are equal, is called a Regular 084"; 
or which may be Inſcribed in a Circle. 
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PROPOSITION. 
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The Side of ſuch a Regular Octagon (b a) is equa 

in Power to half the Side of the Square a Ps 

and to the Difference between that half ſide and the 
Radius : (viz. bp,) taken both together. 


) 
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DEMONSTRATION. 


That ba U =bp0O + pa 0 is plain from 
the 47 e 1 Euclid, 

All rherefore thar is wanting to be proved, is 
that b p is the Difference berween the half fide of 
the Square and the Radius ; which will be very 
evident when you conſider that p c muſt be equal 
to p a, becaule the Angle à and c being both Se- 
mi- right, muſt be Equal. 


OCULUS, in Botany, ſignifies the ſame with 
Gemma, or a Budd of a Tree, or any Plant. 

OCULUS, the Eye, is the external Organ of 
the Sight; it is compounded of Six Muſcles, to 


wit, of two direct, and as many Tranſverſe 


ones; to which a ſeventh is added in Brutes. Ir 
has ſeven Tunicks, the Adnata, Innominata, Cor- 
nea, Uvea, Retiformis, Chryſtallina, and Vitrea, 
It has alſo the Optick Nerve, the Iris, and the 
Pupilla. See them fingly in their proper Places. 
Blanchard. | 

How Viſion or ſight is made in the Eye. See 
Viſion or Eye, 

OCTOSTYLE, in Architecture, is the Face of 
an Edifice adorned with Eight Columns. 

OCULORUM Motores, a pair of Nerves a- 
riſing from the Medulla oblongata, on each fide of 
the Infundibulum, and having the Carotidal Ar- 
reries lying between them: From thence paſſing 
thro' the Foramina Lacera of the Os Sphenoides, 
they give a Branch, which with a Branch of the 
fifth pair, forms a conſiderable Plexus, which lends 
out ſeveral Twigs that embrace the Oprich Nerve, 
and arc ſpent on the Tunicles of the Eye ; they 
give a Branch to the Muſcles called Attollens, De- 
primens, and Obliquus Minor. 

- ODAXISMUS is the Itching of the Gums 
when Children breed Teeth. Blanchard. 

ODONTALGIA, the Toorh-ach. : 

ODON TOIDES, chat which is like a Tooth, 
as the Tooth of the ſecond Vertebra, and of other 
Bones. Blanchard. 

ODOR, by this Word the Ancients did fig- 
nifie ſometimes the Senſe of Smelling ; but now 
tis generally and more properly uſed for thoſe 
agreeable or diſagreeable Efluvia, which are e- 


OCTANT, or OCTILE, in Aſtronomy, ſigni- 
ges a Planers, Sc. being in ſuch an Aſpect or Po- 
ſition ro another, that their Places differ only an 
eighth part of a Circle, or 45 deg. from one a- 
nother. | | 


OCTAHEDRON.: Sce Regular Bodies. 


The following Figure being drawn on Paſi-board, 
half cut thro, and then folded up, will repreſent 
an Octahedron. 


The Ofahedren is two Pyramids put together 
at their Baſes, therefore its Solidity is obtained 
by Multiplying the Quadrangular Baſe of either 
(here they are both joined rogether in rhe middle 
of the Figure) by one third of the Perpendicu- 


lar height of one of them, and then doubling the 
Product. 


OCTAVE, or Eighth in Muſick, is an Inter- 
val of Eight Sounds; every Eighth Note in the 
Scale of the Gam-ut, being the ſame as far as 
the Compaſs of Muſick requires. Tho' an Hu- 
mane Voice can reach only to three of theſe O- 
aver, but the Tones of the Organ go as far as 
Eighr, 

OCTO Tales. See Tales, 


mitted by many Bodies which are called Odo- 
| 


rous, and which excite in us the Senſation of 
Smellin 


ODOURS. That Odours depend-very much 


on the Texture of Odorous Bodies, is plain from 


Cor Experiment, that that very Odorous Body 


Camphire, when diſſolved in and mingled with 
Oyl of Vitriol, will in a manner quite loſe its 
Scent ; but as ſoon as ever a little Water is pou- 
red into the Solution, the proper Odour of the 
Camphire will be reſtored, and diffuſed all a- 
round. | 

OEDEMA, is ſometimes taken in a large Sence, 
by Hippecrates, for any Tumour ; bur ſtrictly, for 
a white, ſoft, inſenſible Tumour, proceeding from 
me Matter heaped up together. Jr has no 
ulſe, and yields caſily ro the Fingers: It may 
proceed likewiſe in ſome meaſure from the Lym- 


pa, or Nutritious Juice extravaſated and turned 
into a Jelly. Blanchard. | 


OESOPHAGEAÆEUS, or Sphincter Gulæ, ſeems 
to be a Continuation of the Muſcle called Preri- 
gopharyngeus, ariſing from each fide of the Scuti- 
formal Cartilage, and like ir, patles to a middle 
Line on the back- part of the Fauces. 

This do's not affift the Prerigephayngæns in 
compreſſing the maſticated Aliment into the Ga, 
bur is thought by ſome to ſtrengthen the Scuti- 
formi, and render the Tone of the Voice more 
acute. 

OESOPHAGUS, the Gullet, is the Pipe or Fun- 
nel that conveys the Meat into the Stomach. Ir 
is an Organical Part of the Body, round and hol- 
low, beginning at the Root of the Tongue behind 
che Larynx, (which Part of it is called ances ) 

an 


at the Place where the Aſpera Arteria is divided 
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and deſcendeth from thence directly, between the 
Windpipe and Vertebræ of the Neck, and the Four 
firſt Vertebræ of the Thorax, upon which it reſt- 
eth; but when it is come to the Fifth Vertebra, it 

iveth way to the deſcending Trunk of the great 
* by bending a little to the Right ſide; af- 
terward accompanying the Artery down to the 
Ninth Vertebra, there it turns a little to the Left 
again, and climbs upon the Artery; and by and 
by, about the Eleventh Vertebra, it paſſeth thro 
the Midriff, a little on the Left ſide of its Ner- 
vous Centre, at a Hole diſtinct from that of the 
great Artery, and is inſerted or continued into 
the Left Orifice of the Ventricle. 

It is compoſed of Three Membranes; the Out- 
moſt is common to it and the Stomach, and is 
very thin, being endowed only with membranous 
Fibres, aud thoſe very ſlender. Some derive its 
Origin from the Midriff, ſome from the Pleura, 
and ſome from the Ligaments of the Vertebræ of 
the Neck and Breaſt, upon which it reſteth : All 
which Opinions (according to Dr. Glifſen) may 
be rrue, if they be intended only of an Origin 
of Continuation or Connexion, ſeeing it is con- 
tinued plainly to the Three firſt, and knit to the 
laſt; but none of them is true, if they be intend- 
ed of a ſuſtaining or maintaining Origin, or of 
a Principle of Influence, The Second or Middle 
is fleſhy and thick, and conſiſts of Two Ranks 
of fleſhy Fibres, which aſcend and deſcend obli- 
quely, (ſpiralwiſe) and do mutually intercuſſate 
or croſs one another, ſo as that the Fibre, which 
before it met with another to interſect, did lie un- 


them, as a Kidney- bean, and of the ſame $1, | 
bur ſometimes there are more than two, and i, 
they are leſs: They are ſoft and fungoug . ae 
their Uſe hath been reckoned to be for the 8 = 
ration of a Juice ro moiſten the Gullet. I 
Dr. Wharton rejects this Opinion, becauſe th n 
appears no excretory Veſſels that might con o 
the Liquor that is ſeparated in them to wide 
the Gullet. However, tho' ſuch Veſſel; wp i 
appear, yer it is more probable that they ws. 
that Uſe, than for that which he aſſigns to ths 
viz. to draw out from the Lympha, that — 
through them, that 2 which is more mild a 4 
fit for Nouriſhment, for the Ule of the Nerves 0 
are faſtened to them; or to depoſite the Retuain 
= ** _ common Chyliferous Duct by 4 Pire 
which he ſuppoſeth there mutt be, b , 
deſcribe. "y NON 
The Guller ſerveth as a Conduit to copy 
Meat and Drink by from the Mouth to the $5, 
mach; for theſe being turned down into the 
Throat by the Tongue, all the Membranes of the 
Pharynx are relaxed for the Reception thereof 
and preſently the ſame are ſqueezed down the 
Gullet, by the Conſtriction of irs middle Coat 
and the Muſcles of the Pharynx. 
OFFA Ala. So J. Helment calls a white Co- 
agulation which will ariſe, if equal Parts of high. 
ly Rectificd Spirits of Wine and Urine be mixd 
and ſhaken together; but the Spirit of Urine 
muſt be diſtilled from well-fermented Urine, and 
ir muſt be truly dephlegmated, or elſe it will not 


ſucceed. 


derneath another, rides upon that which it in- 
terſects, and ſo continues uppermoſt, till it comes 
to a ſecond, and ſo on by Turns. The Third or 
Innermoſt is endued with ſlender ſtrait Fibres, 
and thoſe only, as Ancient Anatomiſts have 
taught ; but Dr. Willis affirms it to have Fibres 
of divers kinds, and thoſe diverſly woven one 
with another. Ir is wholly nervous, ſaving a cer- 
tain hoary or downy Subſtance that cloaths its 
Inſide. Ir is continued to that Membrane that 
covereth rhe Mouth, Jaws and Lips; and (ac- 
cording to Dr. Willis) it deſcends Three Fingers 
Breadth below the Mouth of the Stomach. 

From irs being thus common to the Mouth, 
Guller, and upper Orifice of the Sromach, pro- 
ceeds that great Conſent among theſe Parts in 
Vomiting, Oc. ? 

It hath Veins in the Neck from the Jugulars, in 
the Thorax from the Vena ſine pari ; but where it 
is joined to the Stomach, ir hath ſome Twigs 
from the Ramus coronarius, which is a Branch of 
the Vena portæ. 

It hath Arteries in the Neck from the Caret:- 
des; in the Thorax, from the Interceſtals ; and 
in the Abdomen, from the Ramus cæliacus C0r0- 
narius. 

k Nerves it hath, from the Par vagum or Eighth 
air. | 

It hath Four Glandules; Two in the Throat, 
which are called TJonſilie, or Almonds, common 


to it and the Larynx, which ſeparate a mucous, 


or pituitous Humour to moiſten them. Other 
Two it hath near its middle, on its out and back- 
ſide, about the Fifth Vertebra of the Thorax ; 
namely, where ir gives way to the Trunk of the 
Aorta, and turns ſomewhar to the Right ſide, or 


into two Branches. Theſe are as big, each of 
* 


OFFICE, fignifies not only that Function, by 
Virtue whereof a Man hath ſome Employment 
in the Affairs of another; bur allo an Inquiſition 
made to the King's Uſe of any thing, by virtue 
of his Office who enquireth : And therefore we 
oftentimes read of an Office found, which is no- 
thing elſe but ſuch a thing found by Inquiſition 
made ex officio, And tis uſed in this Sence in 
33 H. 8. 20. and in Stamf. Prærog. fol. 6. 61. 
Where to traverſe an Offce, is to traverle the In- 
quiſition taken of an Office, And in Kitchin, fol. 
177, to return an Office, is to return that which 
is found by virtue of the Office. And there be two 
ſorts of Offices, in this Signification, iſſuing out 
of the Exchequer by Commitſion, viz. An Office 
to entitle the King to the Thing enquired of, and An 
Office of Inſtruttion, Office in Fee, is that which 
a Man hath ro himſelf and his Heirs. | 

OFFICIAL. This Word, by the Ancient Ci- 
vil Law, fignified him that was the Miniſter or 
Apparitor of a Magiſtrate or Judge. In the Ca- 
non Law it is ſpecially taken for him to whom 
any Biſhop dorh generally commit the Charge of 
his Spiritual Juriſdiction : And in this Sence, one 
in every Dioceſs is Officia/zs Principalis, whom 
the Starutes and Laws of this Kingdom call Ch. 
cellor: The reit, if there be more, are by the 
Canon Law called Officiales Feranci, but in Con 
mon Law Commiſſioners. The Difference of the 
Two Powers you'll find in Linwecd, tit. De e- 
queſtra poſſeſſ. cap. 1. verbo, Officialts. And this 
Word Offcial, in our Statutes and Common 14 
ſignifies him whom the Arch-deacon ſubſtitute 
in the executing of his Juriſdiction. _... 

Officiatus non faciendis vel amovendis, 15 4 Art 
directed to the Magiſtrates of a Corporatt®® 
willing them not to make ſuch a Man an Officer, 


. N | h 3 until 
and to put him out of the Office he hat Eaqun 


the Shoar near her, have another good way with- 


ſay ſhe heels to the Off-ward ; ſo if ſhe-lie with 
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Enquiry be made of his Manners, according to 
an Inquiſition formerly ordained. ONT” 

OFFIN. So the Seamen call that Fart o A. e 
Sea which is a good Diſtance from __ where 
there is deep Water, and no need of a __ 
conduct the Ship into the Port. Thus if a —4 
from Shoar be * ſailing out to Sea- ward, they 
ſay ſhe ſtands for the Offin ; and if a Ship having 


out her, or towards the Sea, they ſay that Ship is 


1 Ojfin. | | 
ne ARD. If a Ship, being a- ground by 


into Oil of Olives, the Bricks will imbibe a 


good deal of Oil ; which Oil being afterwards 
drawn from them again, is their Oz! of Bricks, 
or Oil of Phileſephers ; and they attribute great 
Vertues to it. | 

OIL of Sulphur per Campanam, See Spirit of 
Sulphur, | 

OIL of Tartar per Deliquium, is the Fixt Salt of 
Tarrar diſſolved, by being expoſed to the Air in 
a cool moiſt Place, * 

OIL of Vitriol, improperly ſo called, is what 
remains in the Cucurbite after the Diſtillation of 


the Shore, doth heel towards the Warer-ſide, they 


her Stern oniy to Sea-ward, they ſay ſhe lies with 
ber Stern to the Off-ward, and her Head to Shoar- 


watd. | 
OGRESSES, a Term in Heraldry ; the ſame | 
with Pellets, which lee. ; 
OIL, which the Chymiſts call Sulphur, is the 
Second of their Hyp:;ſtatical and of the true Five 
Chymical Principles. Tis an inflammable, unctu- 
ous, ſubtile Subliance, which uſually ariſes after 


ple all the Diverſity of Colours, and all the Beau- 
ty and Deformiry of Bodies: Probably their various 
ours do in a great meaſure ariſe from it. And 
ir ſweetens the Acrimony of Salts ; and by ſtop- 
ping or filling up the Pores of a mixt Body, keeps 
it longer from Corruption, where it abounds. 
And we find that the Ever-greens, ſuch as Box, 
Holly, &c. do abound more with Oil than other 
Plants. 5 : 
There are Two ſorts of Oils; One which 
ſeems to be mixt with Spirit, (for it can never be 


Vitriol is rectified, and the Sulphureous and A- 


cid Spirit both drawn off; tis the more Fixt 
Part of the Spirit of Vitriol, rendered Cauſtick 


by a vaſt Degree and Continuance of Fire. ]; Tis 
uſed in the Diſſolution of Metals, and ſometimes 
given inwardly, when in a ſmall Doſe, and duly 
diluted. | | 4 | 

This Oil, if it be mingled either with Spirit of 


| Virriol, common Water, or any Ethereal Oil, as 
the Chymiſts call Oil of Turpentine, Sc. it will 


{es after grow ſo very hor, as often to break the Viol that 
the Spirit. The Chymiſts attribute to this Princi- 


contains the Mixtufe. ; —- 4 
OLEAGINOUS, Oily, or pertaining to the 
Nature of Oil, Thus in Soap, which is made 
of Oil, (or Greaſe) Salt and Water; we ſay there 
are ſome Oleaginous, ſome Saline, and ſome Aque- 
ous Parts. | | | | 
OLECRANUM, or Ancon, is the greater Pro- 
ceſs of the firſt Bone of the Cubit called Cina; 
alſo the upper Parr of the Shoulder. Blanchard. 
OLIGOTROPHUS {(Cibas) is Meat that nou- 
riſhes little; to which is oppoſed Polytrophus, that 
which affords much Nouriſhment. Blanchard. 


drawn pure) and which will fwim upon Water; 
ſuch as Oil of Aniſeeds, Lavender, Roſemary, &c. 
which the Chymiſts call Eſſential, and is com- 
monly drawn in a Limbeck with ſtore of Water. 
And another kind, which probably is mixt with 
Salts, and theſe will fink in Water; ſuch as the 
Oils of ponderous Woods, as of Guaiacum, Box, 
Cloves, Sc. | 

There are ſome Things which are very impro- 
perly called Oils; as Oz! of Tartar per Deliquium, 
which is only a Fixt Salt difſblved. Oil of Vi- 
triol, which is nothing but the moſt cauſtick and 
ſtrongeſt part of the Spirit of Vitriol. Oil of An- 
ti mony, which is only a Mixture of Antimony, 
and an atid Spirit. 

Mr. Boyle, to ſnew the Producibleneſs of Chy- 
mical Principles, tells us, That by mixing care- 
fully and gradually together an equal Weight of 
Oil of Vitriol, and truly rectified Spirit of Wine; 
and then, by a very wary Management of the 
Fire, drawing off what will come over, he could 
obtain (beſides a ſubtil odoriferous Spirit, and 
an acid and ſulphurous Liquor) a conſiderable 
Quantity of Chymical Oil, 8 deeply co- 
loured, ſometimes pale like Water, and ſometimes 
exceeding fragrant, and without any Acidity in it 
at all; yet was ſo ponderous, as not only to ſink 
in Water, but even in the acid Spirit which was 
drawn off with it, and ſeems to be the Oil of Vi- 
triol only altered and exalted; not would this A- 
nomalous Oil at all mingle with Water, tho both 
the Oil and Spirit, from whence it was diſtilled 
W. readily do ſo. 4 

IL of Phileſophers; So the Vapourin * 
miſts call a Diſtillation in a Romo bs 2 


Brick heated red hot, and then caſt (while ſo) 


OLIGOTROPHY, is a Decreaſe of Nutrition; 
or a very ſmall one. 

OLFACTORY Nerve, or thoſe which give us 
the Senſe of Smelling, are the firſt Pair of thoſe 
Ten which atiſe from the Medulla oblongata: 
They come from the Baſis of the Corpora . 
and paſſing through the little Holes of the 0s Cri- 
briforme, they are ſpread upon the Membrane 
which covers the Os ſpongioſum. 

OLIVARIA Corpera, are Two Protuberances 
of the under Part of the Brain, placed on each 
ſide of the Corpora Pyramidalia, towards the lower 
end; having their Name from their Figure, which 
is like that of an Olive. 

OLOR. See Cygnus, 


OLYMPIAD, a Term in Chronology, ſigni- 
fying the Space of Four Years, or Fifty Months, 
reckoning Thirty Days to a Month; from whence 
the Ancient Grecians derived their Account of 
Time. This kind of Computation rook its Riſe 
from thoſe Famous Olzmpick Games whick were 
celebrated every Fifth Year, in the Eftival Sol- 
ſtice, during Five Days, on the Banks of the Ri- 
ver Alpheus, near the Ciry Olympia, where the 
noted Temple of Fupiter Ohmpicus ſtood, The 
Firſt Ohmpiad began about 50 Years after the 


Deſtruction of Troy, in the 3938 Year of the Ju- 


lian Period, A. M. 3174, and 766 Years before 
Chriſt, 


— OMENTUM, Rete, or Reticulum, the Cawl,; 
is a double Membrane ariſing from the Perito- 
neum, or as ſome ſay, from the Myſentery, ſpread. 
upon the Inreſtines or Guts, interwoven with 
far and ſmall Veſſels like a Fiſher's Net, en- 
riched alſo wich two or three Glandules ; on the 


| Fore-parr it is annexed to the Bottom of the Sto- 


mack 
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TLavel, to wir, when the Cawl or Inteſtines are 


and an Elettuary, See Blanchard on the Word 
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math; co the Gut Colen, to the Spleen; and ſome- 
times to the Pancreas, and the round Lobe of tlie 
Liver. a | 
Its Uſe is to cheriſh the Inteſtines with its 
Warmth, and to facilitate the Concoction of the 
Aliments in the Guts, as well as to knit looſe- 
ly the Stomach, Spleen, Pancreas, Colon, Cc. to- 
ether. 
: It hath ſome Milky and Lymphatick Veſſels, 
as alſo a great many Ductus, and little Bags of 
Fat. 
OMOPLATA, and Homo fplata, the ſame with 
Scapula. 8 
OMPHALMICUS, is a Branch of the Fifth 
Pair of Nerves which move the Eye, 
OMPHALOCELE, is a Rupture about the 


Protuberant in that Part; which happens from a 
Relaxation, or burſting of the Peritenaum. 
ONERANDO pro rata pertionis, is a Writ that 


lies for a Joint-Tenant, or Tenant in Common, | 


that is diſtrained for more Rent than his Proporti- 
on of the Land cometh to. 

ONI. In the Exchequer, as ſoon as a Sheriff 
enters into his Accounts, for Ifſues, Amerciaments, 
and mean Profits, they ſet upon his Head this 
Mark, Oni, which denotes Oneratur, niſi habet 
ſufficientem exoncerati:nem ; and thereupon he forth- 
with becomes the King's Debtor, and a Debt is 
{er upon his Head; and then the Parties Peravayle 
become Debtors to the Sheriff, and diſcharged a- 
galinſt the King. N 

ONYX, the ſame with Hypopyen, a gathering 
of Matter under the Tunica Cornea of the Eye. 

OPACOUS Bodies, are ſuch whole Pores (pro- 
bably) lying in an oblique and crooked Poſition, 
the Rays of Light cannor freely permeate and 
pafs through them, as they do thro” tranſparent 
ones; Wherefore if you hold them up againit the 
Light, you cannot ſee through them. 

OPEN Flank, in Fortification, is that part 
of the Flank which is covered by the Shoulder or 
Ori lion. 

OPERAS, is a ſort of Solemn Entertainmant of 
Muſick upon the Theatre or Stage, and is very 
common in France and Italy : It uſually begins 
with an Ouverture, which commonly ends with a 
Fugue; the reſt is compoled of Symphonys, Recita- 
tivo's, Chacocns, Preludes, &c, with all ſorts of 
Vocal and Inſtrumental Muſick. 

OPHIASIS, is a Diſeaſe where the Hairs grow 
thin and fall off here and there, ſo that they leave 
the Head ſpotted like a Serpent, Blanchard, 

OPHIUCUS, cne of the Northern Conſtella- 
tions, the ſame with Serpentarius : It contains 30 
Stars, of which, one in the Head of the Man 
holding the Serpent, is of the Second Light or 
Magnitude. 

OPHTHALMICKS, are ſuch Medicines as are 
good for Diſeaſes in the Eyes. 
 OPIATES, are Medicines made of Opium, or 
fomething-of the ſame Nature with ir, deſigned 
to cauſe Sleep, and ro eaſe Paie. When they 
produce the latter Effect, they call them Anodynes ; 
when the former, Hypnoticks ; and when they 
cauſe a very great Sleep or Stupefaction, Narco- 
ticks. The Foreign Phyſicians confound an Opiate 


Opiata. 


OPISTHOTONUS, See Peſticum. 


OPISTHOTONUS, or Tetanus, is a kind of | 


Cramp, or ſtretching of the Muſcles of the N 
backwards which proceeds ſometimes f f 
Palfic of the Muſcles of the Neck, wherey "il a 
Antagbtuſts or oppoſite Muſcles move the % the 
mediate Parts too much; or from a ſha "kts 
ſerous Matter in the Tendons ; or ob pri 
Animal Spirits which enter the Fleſh 0c 
more _ uſual, — will not eaſily Wed ts 
that the Parts are ſwelled and wrin . 
chard. c r Ban. 

OPPOSITE Angles. See Angles. 

8 Gn = two Similar Cones ver. 
tically oppoſite, an ving the 
1 Aud , | lame Comma 

OPPOSITE Sections are the two Hy: 
made by a Plane cutting both thoſe n 
the Figure under the Word Latut Tranſve; 
where the Cones VAD and BV A are oppo! 
and the Sections ODO, OEO, are —— 
Hyper bola s. 

OPPOSITION, is that Poſition or Aſpect of 
the Stars or Planets, when they are 6 Signs, or 
180 Degrees diſtant from one another, and is 
marked thus 9. 

OPTATIVE Moed, (in Grammar) is the wa 
of forming a Verb, ſo, as that it may expreſs al 
ardent Deſire that ſuch a Thing may happen; 
and therefore there is ulually an Adverb gf wiſh. 
ing connected with it, as Vtinam, &c. 

OPTHALMY, 1s an Inflammation of the Ty: 
nicks of the Eyes, proceeding from Arterious 
Blood, collected and extrayalated there, becauſe 
it cannot return by the Veins. Blanchard, 

- OPTICKS, is a Mathematical Science that 
treats of the Sight in general, and of every thing 
that is ſeen with direct Rays; and explains the ſe- 
veral Properties and Effects of Viſion in general, 
and properly of that which is direct and ordinary : 
For when the Rays of Light are conſidered as te- 
flected, the Science which teaches their Laws and 
Properties, is called Catoptricks; and when the 
Refraction of Rays is conſidered, and the Laws 


| and Nature of it explained and demonſtrated, 


the Science is called Dioptricks. So that Opticks 
comprehends the Whole; of which Catoprricks 
and Duoptricks, are the two Parts. 

OPTICK Glaſſes. Sir Iſaac Newton, in his 
Phileſ. Natur. Princip. Math. Lib, 1 Schcl. ad Prop, 
98. lays, That for all Optick Uſes, Spherick Fi- 
gures are the moſt commodious. If the Object- 
Glaſſes of Teleſcopes were compoſed of two Se- 
rick Glaſſes containing Water between them, per- 
baps the Irregularity of the fractions that are 
made on the Surfaces of the Glaſſes towards 
their Edges, may be accurately enough correcded 
by che Refractions of the Water. And ſuch Ob- 
ject-Glaſſes are preferable to Eliptick or Hyperbe. 
lick Glaſſes, not only becauſe they are eaſier ard 
more accurately to be formed, bur allo becauſe 
they refract more accurately thoſe Pencils of Rays 
that are (collateral, or) out of the Glaſſes Axis. 
But the differant Refrangibility of different Rays 
will for ever hinder us from perfecting Optics 
by Glaſſes, either Spherick, or of any other Fi- 
gures wharſcever : And unleſs we can correct the 
Errors that ariſe from hence, all our Labour 5. 
loſt in other Corrections. | : 

Nor indeed is it poſſible, by whatever Figures, 
to rerder the Appearance of the Colaters! Parts 
of an Object ſo diſtinct as the Direct; fer the 
very Natural Eye does it not: And therefore 2 
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there is the true Centre of the Glaſs : And if this 


whole Glaſs, {except only the Cement in which 
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are clp ir Taceefvely, diretty before 
d to apply it ſucceſſively, direttly 
the — of obey Object we deſign. to view. 


whether Optick-Glaſſes he truly Cen- 
29 tered, or not. 


Firſt Way. 


* Wh F = ” he 
Holding the Glaſſes at a due Diſtance from rli 
Eye, — the two reflected Images of a Can- 
dle; for where thoſe two Images unte, or coalcſce, 


be in the middle or central Point of the Glaſs's 
Breadth, the Glafs is truly centered. 


A Second. Way is 

By preſenting the Glaſs before sthe Sun, and 
making ir reflect the Light on a Plane nighly pa- 
rallel to its Surface, and at a 135 Diſtance; 
for then you'll perceive two ſorts of Light reflect- 
ed, one ſmaller, bur much mote ſtrong and vige- 
rom, within another more faint and large. Then 
by a due Poſture of the Glaſs (found by Trials) 
both theſe Lights are to be projected as round as 
poſſible, and at a proper Diſtance from the Wall 
on which they are reflected; the round brighteſt 
Spot is to be brought into the ſmalleſt Compaſs 
that it can. (Trial will make all this plain.) When 
the Glaſs is in this Poſture, if the bright Spot be 
projected juſt in the middle of the fainter Light, 
the Glaſs is well centered: But to whatever ſide of 
the faint Light this bright Spot is projected, on 
that fide is the Glaſs thickeſt, and on that fide lies 
the true Centre, 


A Third Way 


Of Examining the Centres of Glaſſes, 3s yet more 
Compleat than the former: For it does not only 
diſcover the Fault, (if there be any, as in long 
Object-Glaſſes tis very rare but there is, eſpe- 
cially if they be wrought in the Form by the un- 
guided Hand, and not by an Engine) but withal 
it rectiſies the Fault; and is thus: 


Cover the Surface of the Glaſs within a thin 
piece of Paper, in which there is cut a round Hole 
of about an Inch Diameter; about this Hole there 
are to be ſtruck two or three Concentrick Circles. 
Move this Paper upon the Glaſs, till you ſee on 
the Plane that receives the reflected Light, that 
the bright Spot is exactly in the middle of the o- 
ther fainter Light round it. 

This alſo one may meaſure by a Pair of Com- 


the Centre is marked) with a Diãmond- pointed 
Compaſs ler us ſtrike as large a Circle on the Glaſs 
as its Breadth will bear; then round the Glaſs ac- 
cord ing rb this Circle, and 'ris as exactly centred 
as the Senſe can judge. 


For trying the Regularity and Goodneſs of an Objects 
Glaſs; to the greateſt Exacineſs. 


On a Paper ſtrike rwo Concentrick Circles, 
one whoſe Diameter is the ſame with the Breadth 
of the Object-Glaſs, t other, of half that Diame- 
ter: This inward Circumference divide into ſix 
equal parts, by the known way of applying the 
Radius fx times in the Cirtumference, and ma- 
king fix fine ſtall Holes therein with a Needle. 
Let us cover one fide of the Glaſs with this Pa- 
per, and then expoſing it to the Sun, we are to re- 
ceive the Rays that paſs through theſe {ix Holes, 
on a Plane, at a juſt Diſtance from rhe Glaſs ; 
and by withdrawing, or approaching this Plane 
from or to the Glaſs, we ſhall find whether the 
Rays that paſs through theſe fix Holes unite ex- 
actly together at any Diſtance from the Glaſs ; if 
they do, we may be aſſured of the Regularity of 
the Glaſs, that is, of its juſt Form; and at the 
ſame time we obtain exactly the Glaſs's Fecal 
Length. 


But, after all, there is no better way for trying 
the Excellency of an Ohject-Glaſs, than by placing 
it in a Tube, and trying it with ſmall Eye-Glaſ- 
ſes, at ſeveral diſtant Objects: For that Object- 
Glaſs that repreſents the Objects the brighteſt and 
moſt diſtinct, that bears the greateſt Apertura, and 
moſt Convex and Coricave Eye-Glaſs, without 
Colouring or Hazineſs, is ſurely the beſt. The 


| moſt convenient Object ro try them at, is the 


Title Page of a large Book, where there are gene- 
rally Letters printed of divers Magnitudes, and 
therefore affords Variety of ſmall Objects; where- 
by the Comparative Excellency of Objed-Glafſes 
may be nicely eſtimated. 


OPTICK Nerves, of the Nervi V;ſorii, are the 
Second Pair, which beſtow on the Eyes the Fa- 
culty of Seeing. They ſpring from the upper 
ſides of thoſe unequal Protuberances of the Crura 
of the Medulla oblongata, which are called Nervo- 
rum opticerum thalami; from whence being car- 
ried forward, and ſomewhar downwards, after 
having ferchd a Compaſs, they meet one another 
about rhe Infundibulum, upon the Sella of the Os 
ſphenoides ; where they are united by the cloſeſt 
Conjunction, but nor Confuſion, of their Fibres; 


paſſes, having, ro that end, lightly fix d the Pa- 
per to the Glaſs, that we may more nicely deter- 
mine whether this bright Spor be exactly in the 
middle. This therefore being carefully adjuſted, 
by gently fliding the Paper on the Glaſs, (if it be 
requiſite) we are, without the leaſt altering this 
true Poſition of the Paper, to fix it more firmly 
to the Glaſs ; and laying it thus on a Table, 
let us mark on the Glaſs (by the Point of a Dia- 
mond) three Points in one of the Circumferences 
concentrick to the round Hole in the Paper; and 
ſticking a ſmall piece of Cement on the Glaſs, a- 
bout the middle of the round Hole, by means of 
the three marked Points let us find the exact Cen- 
rre of this round Hole : Then uncovering the 


which run parallel lengthways in theſe Nerves, as 
they do in all other. - 
They are obſcurely hollow until they be uni- 
ted; but after, their -Hollowneſs cannot be diſ- 
cerned. This Hollowneis may be ſhewed in 2 
large Beaſt newly killed, and in a clear Light. 
Thus do Riolanus, Gliſſon, &c. teach; but Veſa- 
lius, Aquapedente, &c. deny that they have any 
manner of Cavity. Malpighius ſays, they have 
nor one Caviry only, bur 8 but that theſe 
Cavities reſult only from the Neceſſity of theit 
Structure, all their inner or medullar part con- 
ſiſting of round Inteſtinula or Fibres running 
lengthways, which cannot be ſo clofely fitted to 
one another, but that there will reſult long Inter- 


ſtices, which yet perhaps are of no uſe; nor of 
3 the 
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may be propagated, After their Unition they 


theſe two is the Parallax, whoſe Uſe is great in 


the Nature of Ducts, but only accidental; bur 
whether the Inteſtinula, or Filaments themlelves, 
have nor little Chanels in them (like ro Blood- 
veſſels) he thinks may be doubred of : Bur ſeeing 
Senſe hath nor diſcovered any ſuch, tis probable 
that there are to be admitted only ſittle Pores 
and Interſtices in the medullar Subſtance, by 
means whereof the nouriſhing and vivifying Juice 


are ſeparated again, and each of them running far- 
ther ſorwards, paſſes thro an Hole of the Os Cu- 
neiforme, and is inſerted obliquely into the Centre 
of the Eye on its own fide. 

Dr. Willis ſays, they receive not only nervous 
Fibres from the Third Pair of Nerves, bur allo 
Twigs of Arteries from the fore Branches of the 
Carotides, which run upon them as far as the 
Baſis of the Eye : Whence, he thinks, a Reaſon 
may be aflign'd, why, when a Man grows ſleepy 
after plentiful eating or drinking, he preſently 
feels a notable Heavineſs or Oppreſſion as it were 
abour his Eyes. For when the Blood, becoming 
very turgid, fills the Veſſels that run through the 
Brain, more than uſual, and by diſtending them, 
ſtops the Peres of the Brain; theſe Nerves allo in 
their whole Courſe are comprefſed by the Blood 
_ is become turgid in their Blood-Veſſels like- 
wile. 

Dr. Ridley ſays, That he has ſeen the Blood- 
Veſſels ro run not only upon or within them, bur 
alſo in injected Bodies exactly quite thro the me- 
dullary Subſtance of them, into the Reticular 
Coat of the Eye, wherein they end in an infinite 
Number of the moſt capillary Ramifications, which, 
by an Injection of that Artery, made with Mercury, 
becomes very delightfully conſpicuous to the Eye. 

They are very ſoft, ſo long as they are within 
the Skull; but having paſsd the Os ſphenozdes, 
they become ſome what more firm and hard. The 
Reaſon of which Alteration ſeems to be, that with- 
in the Skull they are only clad with the Pia ma- 
ter; but as they go out, they aſſume a Second 
Coat from the Dura mater. 

From the whole Subſtance of theſe Nerves, viz- 
from their two Membranes and the inner medullar 
and fibrous Subſtance, are the three (proper) 
Tunicles of the Eyes framed; for the Cornea or 
Sclerotica doth proceed from the Dura mater, the 
Choroi des, or Uvea from the Pia mater, and the 
Retina frem the marrowy Subſtance. 

OPTICK Place of a Star or Planet, is that Point 
or Part of its Orbit which is determined by our 
Sight when the Star is there: And this is either 
True, when the Obſerver's Eye is ſuppoſed to be 
at the Centre of the Earth or Planet he inhabits ; 
or Apparent, when his Eye is at the Circumfe- 
rence of the Earth : And the Difference berween 


determining the Diſtances of the Planers, Oc. 
OR, (French) in Heraldry, is 
the Colour of Gold ; and they 
ſay without this, or Argent, there 
can be no good Armoury. In the 
Coats of Nobles tis called To- 
Ff. and in thoſe of Sovereign 
rinces, Sol. Tis repreſented in 
Engraving by ſmall Points or 
Pricks, thus. 
OR;, is only a Hollow Sphere, 
ORBICULAR Bone, is one of the little Bones 


of the inward Ear, ry'd by a ſlender Ligament to 
the ſides of the Stapes, | 


ORBICULARIS, or Conſtringens ; . 
rius, is a Muſcle that Wr both T; 1 Ofculat, 
'Tis called alſo Sphin&er Labiorum, together; 

ORBICULARIS Palpebrarum, is a th: 
Mulcle, whoſe Fibres do Circularly — fen 
Eye-lids, and are inſerted to them, (like > 
cter Labiorum) not adhering to any Bo ws Shin, 
whence we may derive their Origin 2 from 
Superior part of the great Bone of the Not the 
ſome reckoned the fourth Bone of the Lope, © U, 
The Muſcle acting like the SphinQers of Jay; 
ther Parts, conſtringes the Eye-L ids, MS 
ORBIS Magnus is the Orbit of the Earth ;. , 
* Revolution round the Sun: 1 

is Copernicus, Dr. Gregory, and {c 
will have to be but a N "4 e 1 
Diſtance between us and the fix d Stars: BY Ui 
moſt Accurate Aſtronomer, Mr. Flamſteed p * 
a very ſenſible Parallax of this Orbis 3 
reſpect of the Pole Star; ſo that the Pole & * 
nearer to the Pole in Summer (at the Solſtice) th > 
in Winter by 40 or 45; and this Was the be. 
ſult of above Seven Years moſt Accurate and - 
tinual Obſervation. And from lience he juſt 
draws a Demonſtration for the Annual Marion / 
the Earth. Vide Wallis Latin Works, Tim, 5 : 

The Semi-diamerer of this Annual Orbit of te 
Earth round the Sun, Dr. Gregory makes 90 be 
z oooοοο ,, or Fifty Thouſand Millions of 
Feet; which is (allowing 5280 Feet to 2 Mile) 
94.696969 Miles Engliſh. Which therefore may 
be taken for the mean Diſtance of the Earth from 
the Sun. And the Semi-diameter of Saturns Or. 
bir, is about 10 times as great. ; 

All the Ancients and the Aſtronomers before the 
Great Kepler ſuppoſed this Orbit to be a perfect 
Circle, but he proves it to be an Ellipfis ; the te- 
moteſt end of whoſe Longer or Tranſverſe Dia- 
meter is eight Signs and eighr Degrees diſtant from 
the firſt Star in Aries, and having the Sun in one of 
its Focal Points, 

ORBIT of any Planet, is the Curve that it de- 
ſcribes in its Revolution round irs Central Body: 
Thus the Orbit of the Sun (or of the Earth) in its 
Annual Courſe, is the Ecliptick. 

CRBITER Externus; is a Hole in the Os Ma- 
xillare, below the Orbit, thro' which the Nerves 
and Veſſels which come from the Teeth, pals to 
the Cheeks. 

ORBITER Internus, is a Hole in the Corona! 
Bone, within the Orbit a little above the Os Pla- 
num, thro' which paſſes a Branch of the fifth pair 
of Nerves which goes to the Noſe. a 

ORDER is a Term in Military Diſcipline, be- 
ing the equal Diſtance of one Rank or File from 
another. The uſual Order in Files is 3 Foot, and 
in Ranks 6 Foot; the Open Order is double in each. 

ORDER in Architecture, is a Rule for the Pro- 
portion to be obſerved in the erecting of Pillars, | 
an for the form of certain parts appertaining to 

em. ̃ 
So Buildings are ſaid to be of ſeveral Ord 
when the Proportion between the thickneſs of the 
Columns, and their height, together with 
things requiſite thereto are different. 


There are Five Principal Orders ef Architecture, 
viz. The Tuſcan, Dorick, Ionick, Corinthian, 
and the Compoſit. 


The Tuſcan is the moſt Simple, and the r 
deſtirure of Ornaments, ſo that it is ſeldom 


} 


except 
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in Vaults, in ſome Ruſtick Edifices, vaſt 
Piles of Buildin s, as Amphitheatres, &c. : 
The Tuſcan Pillar with its Baſe and Capital 
enerally bath for irs height ſeven Diameters of 
irs chickneſs taken below, and the top ought to be 
diminiſhed one quarter of its Diameter: The Pe- 
Jeſtal is very plain, and only one Model high. 


The Dorick Order, hath its Column eight Dia- 
meters high, and ought to have no Ornament nei- 
ther in its Capital nor Baſe. The Aſtragal and 
Liſtel below x 14 Capital, which is half a Dia- 
meter high, conſtituting part of the Shank or Bo- 


dy of this Pillar. 


The Ionick, Order, when firſt invented had its 
Column only eight Models high ; but the Anci- 
ents deſigning to make it more beautiful, aug- 
mented the height of the Pillars, and added a 
Baſe not uſed before; ſo that with its Capital 
and Baſe it contains nine Diameters of its thick- 
neſs taken below : The Pedeſtal is two Diame- 
ters, and about two thirds high; and the Capi- 
tal is chiefly compoſed of Volutas or Scrolls, 
which render ir different from the other Orders : þ 
The Jonick Pillars are alſo uſually channelled with 


24 Flutes. 


The Corinthian Order, is the fineſt and richeſt 
of all; the length of its Columns with their Ba- 
ſes and Capitals, is commonly about nine and 
a half or ten Diameters; and the Capitals are a- 
dorn'd with two Rows of Leaves, and eight Vo- 
luta's thar ſupport the Abacus. | 

The Compoſit or Reman Order, hath the Capital 
of its Pillar compoſed of two Rows of Leaves like 
the Corinthian, and of the Voluta's or Scrolls of 
the Jonick. Theſe Columns are uſually ten Dia- 
meters high, altogether like the Corinthian in all 
its Dimenſions and Numbers, except the Capital, 
which hath only four Voluta's taking up the whole 
Space, which is filled both by the Voluta's and 
Stems or Stalks in the Corinthian, 


To theſe Five Orders, may be added alſo, 


The Attick, which is a ſmall Order of Pilla- 
ſters of the ſhorteſt Proportion, having a Cornice 
raiſed after the manner of an Architrave, for its 
Entablature. As alſo 


The Gothich Order, which is ſo far from the 
Ancient Proportions and Ornaments, that its Co- 
lumns are either too Maſſie in form of vaſt Pillars, 
or as ſlender as Poles, having Capitals without 
any certain Dimenſions, carved with the Thorny 
Leaves of Thiſt!es, Coleworts, Bears. foot, 


ORDINANCE of Parliament, the fame with 
Acts of Porliament : And Acts of Parliament are 
in the Parliament-Rolls often called Ordinances of 
Parliament : If there be any difference, it is, that 
an Ordinance is bur Temporary, and to be alter'd 


by Commons alone; but an Ad is a perperual | 


Law, and cannot be altered bur by King, Lords, 
and Commons. Bur Sir Edw. Coke aſſerts, That 
an Ordinance of Parliament is to be diſtinguiſhed 
from an Ati, for as much as the latter can be only 
made by the King and the threefold Conſent of 


ORDINARY, in the Civil Law, ſigniſies any 
Judge that hath Authority to take Cognizance of 
Cauſes in his own Right, as he is a Magiſtrate, 
and not by Deputation; but in the Common 
Law, it is taken for him that hath exempt and 
immediate Juriſdiction in Cauſes Eccleſiaſtical. 
ORDINARIES in Heraldry are ſuch Charges 
as are proper to the Art and Ulage of Armory; 
and therefore are commonly called the Honoura- 
ble Ordinaries ; and are the Croff, the Chief, the 
Pale, the Bend, the Feſſe, the Eſcutcheon, the 
Chevron, the Saltier and the Bar. Si 
ORDINATE, or Ordinate Applicate, is a Line 
in any Conick Section drawn at Right Angles 
to, and biſſected by the Axis, and reaching from 
one ſide of the Section to the other; the half of 
which is properly the Semi- ordinate, but is now, 
uſually called the Ordinate. 


of . G 
/ A 


” La hay © 5 D 


Thus, in the Parabola OV D, OjD, or o d, is 
an Ordinate rightly apply'd, and its half 1 d, or 


the Ordinate it ſelf. 

The Properties of theſe Lincs you will find 
under the ſeveral Conch Sections. 

Dr. Wallis in his Conick Sections, calls the 
whole Ordinates OD, Sc. the Lineæ ordinatim 
Liſcriptæ; and the Semi-ordinates O R, Sc. he 
calls the Ordinate Applicates. 

ORDINATIONE contra ſervientes, is a Writ 
that lieth againſt a Servant for leaving his Maſter, 


War. The ſeveral Parts of a Piece of Ordnance 
or great Gun, are thus called. 


1. The Outſide round about the Piece, is called 
the Superficies of her Metal. 


2. The Subſtance or whole Maſs of Metal, is 
called her Body, 


3. The Part next to us when ſhe ſtands ready 
to Fire, is called the Breech or Coyle, and the 
Pummel or round Knob at the end of it, is called 
the Caſcabell ; by ſome the Caſcabe!! Dock, 


4. The Trunnions are the two Knobs, Spindles 
or Ears which hold the Piece in the Carriage. 


5. Mamglions or Dolphins, after the German 
way of caſting Guns, ate two Handles placed on 
the Back of the Piece near the Trunnions, and 
near the Centre of Gravity, to mount and diſ- 
mount it the more eaſily. ö 


the Eſtares, whereas the former is ordain d with 
or by rwo of them, | e 


5 6. The 


RD, is the true Semi-ordinare, tho' uſually called 


ORDNANCE, all ſort of great Guns uſed in 
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Baſe Riv is that which is next below the Touch 
hole: The next Ring above the Touch-hole 1 


called the Reinforced Rug: The next to that for- 
ward the Trunnion Ring: The next to that, the 
Cornice-Ring : And that at the Mouth is called the 
Muzzle-Ring, or the Freeze: Alſo all the Rings 


near the Mouth are ſometimes called the Freezes. 


7. As to the Internal Parts, the whole Cavity 


or Bore of the Piece is called her Chaſe. Tha 


Part of the Cavity between the Trunnions, and 


the Muzzle or Mouth, is called the Vacant Olin 


der: The Part from the Trunnions to the end of 
the Cavity, or ſo much of it as containeth (or is 
Loaded with) the Powder and Shof is, called the 
The Diameter of the Mouth is called 


Chamber. 


* 


6. The Rings about it are theſe four: The 


8 


r 


the Calibre. 


Diameter of the Shot, 


Piece. 


Great Guns in England are diſtinguiſh 
two kinds only, viz, Field-Pieces, which 
the leaſt ſort of all, ro 12 Pounders (i. 
which carry a Ball or Shot of 12 Pound; 
non of Battery, Which are from a Culver 
whole Cannon. 

The Table following gives you all thin 


The Space between the Sk. 
the Hollow Superficies of the Piece e Shot ang 


Within j 
led the Vent; being the Difference ber., A. 


between the 


and of the Mouth of the 


ceſſary to be known of the Names, 
Weighrs, Lengths, Bullets, Ranges, Ge. of , 


hank; Gun. 


ed ino 
are from 
e.) thoſe 
and Can. 
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/ MISTER 

the ſeveral Pie] & | &[ 8 ss 2E 
— — 4 = 88 0 8. e | 

| ces of Ordnance-| © | © || S|E]$ [&-|& 
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: Q = 

tj | yy | = Q©C| == ee on Pi & | moo | © FY — 

7, e 
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— — oc oro — — —— — —— — . — _—_— 
A Baſe—— 4 6 2001 2110540 20 08 60605 
A Rabinet — 5 6 3001 413084112400 12 70 700 
A Falconet 6 0 400 2 222157414614 90 | 900 
A Falcon 719259262 5 288 24424 130 [1300 
A Minion Ordinary 7 O | 800 392 7/2484 6 2 64 r20 1206 
A Minion Large/t---| 8 © 10003 23 3 12 905034125 1250 
Saker Leaſt —-——| 8 o 1400 3 413 2] 4 129 66 4 3 6 | 150 [1500 
| Saker Ordinary — 9 o [1500 3 613 4 6 0 10 46 6 4 © | 160 [1600 
Saker Old ſort 18 0 1800 4 013 675110725 0163 [1630 
Demiculverin Leaſ?|x o 20CO, 4 214 09 0 20806 4 | 174 174 
Demiculv. Ordinary i 1 © [2700/4 4 10 2110 11,12 6 | 8 © 7 4 | 175 [1750 
Demiculv. Old ſort|11 © 3000 4 614 4412 11/13 4 8418 8178 1780 
Culvering Leaſt — II o 4o5ñ 4 6015 o14 2 | 9 © fo © | 180 | 180 
Culvering Ordiuar) 12 0 4505 2 5 17 516 9 4 |11 6 | 181 1810 
Culvering Largeft—|12 o 480005 4 5 2129 016 © 10 o [11 8 | 183 | 1830 
Demi-Cann. Leaſt--\11 © 15400 6 216 © 390 0420 Q 11 4 14 0 156 1560 
Demi-Cann. Ordin. 12 0 [3600] 4 6 1132 0 [22 © 12 © 17 8 | 162 1620 
Demi. Can. Lanze — 12 © cds 6\6 336 © |22 6 12 0 [18 © | 180 | 1809; 
Royl Whole Cann. '12 © \8000!8 o/ 4158 O [24 0 14 6 32 8 1 185 185 


To this Table I thought it neceſſary ro Adjoin Mr. Anderſons; which, I queſtion not, is mich 
truer: As being the Reſult of more Experience, and more Skill in this kind of Mathematical Learning 
However the Differences of the Ranges are ſo great, that it is worth Examining which is dhe 


Trueſt. 
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ſtrated. 


n's Tuble of the Names, Diameters, Chaſes, Requiſites of Powder, 
2 range Greateſt Ranges, 20 Eight or of Elevation, of 
Ten ſeveral Pieces of Cannon, Experimentally and 


thematically demon- 


_—. 


Names of the Pieces, 


——„——— —’[——— — — 
ä — — — Irer—_ 


— ä—— — —ää—  - 


1 A Rabbinet ————— 
2 A Falconet ——--——- —— 
| A Falcon 


—— ——— — 


A Saker : 
A Demi-Culverin ——— —— 
A Culverin 

A Demi-Cannon 
A 

A 


—— nts Of O_o enero eee 


—— — 


Whole Cannon 
A Canon Royal 


—— ' —— 


— ö 


Length Diamet. Requi- | Grea- | Compa- | 
of the | of the | ſite of | teſt rative 
Chaſe. | Bore. | Powder | Range. | Force. 
Feet. | Inches. | is. 5. Paces. 
1 5 | 3769 38 
J 61 
6 2 75 I lo | 4797 161 
8 3 2 10 5864 238 
IDS. 5654 | 371 
10 4 7 54886 733 
11 5 10 | 4837 1000 
IE Br 14 6 | 4031 | 1575 
1 21 53759 | 2422 
12 * 27 14 3298 3382 


The Strength and Serviceableneſs of a Piece 
of Ordnance, conſiſts very much in the Thickneſs 
of the Metal, eſpecially about its Chamber and 
Breech, and this is called its Fortification. 

And of this there are three degrees both for 
Cannons and Culverings. 

1. Such as are ordinarily Fortified , are called 
Legitimate Pieces. a 

2. Thoſe whoſe Fortification is leſſened, are 
called Baſta d P eces. 

3. There are ſome that are doubly Fortified, 
which are called Dcuble-Forrified or Extraordi- 
nary Pieces. 

The Fortification of a Gun is reckoned from the 
Thickneſs of the Metal ar the Touch-hole, at the 
Trunnions and at the Muzzle, in Proportion to the 
Diameter of the Bore. | 

The Doubly-fortified Pieces, ate a full Diame- 
ter of the Bore in Thickneſs at the Touch-hole, | 
of it at the Trunnions, at + at their Muzzle. 

The Leſſened Cannons have bur 4 or 4+ of rhe 
Diameter of their Bore, in thickneſs at the 
Touch-hole, + at the Trunnions, +5 at the 
Muzzle. 

All the Double-fortified Culverings, and all leſſer 
Pieces of that kind, have a Diameter and q ar the 
Touch hole 4+ at the Trunnions, and + at the 
Muzzle: And the Ordinary Fortificd Culverings 
are every way as your Double-fortified Cannon: 
And the Leſſened Culverings are as the Ordinary 
Cannons, in all reſpects. 

The Ordinary Fortified Cannons have + ar the 
Touch-hole, + at the Trunnions, and & at the 
Muzzle. 

The Famous Galileus was the firſt who proved 
the Line of a Buller to be in the Curve of a Para- 
bola (Alſtracting from the Line of Impuiſe, and 
the Reſiſtance of the Medium, as 1 judge) as you 
may find in his fourth Dialogue; where allo he 


gives a Table of Horizontal Reanzes. Diſcorf Di- 
moſtrazion! Mathematiche, p. 280, 281. | 


And his Scholar Torricel/ius, in his 24 Book 


De Motu Prgettorum, brings the HoriZontal Ranges 
to the Table of Sines, and the greateſt Alrirudes 
to the Verſed Sines: That is, he proves, That all 
Ranges on the Plane of the Horizon, are in Propor- 
tion to one another, as the Sines of the Double Angles 
of the Elevation of their Lines of Direttion, And 
for the Time of the Continuance ny Shot above 
the Horizon, he ſhews in Prop. 18. Book 2, Thar as 
Radius is to the greateſt Duration (i. e. when the 
Elevation of the Piece is 90 degrees, or when it 
ſtands Perpendicular) : : So is the Sine of any 
orher Elevation of the Gun, to the Time of the 
Range of that Shot. 

Ager this, one Robert Anderſon, by Trade a 
Weaver, bur peculiarly skilful boch in the Appli- 
cation of Mathemaricks to this Matter, and alſo 
prodigiouſly Induſtrious and Accurate in making 
Trials with both Guns and Mortars, which he 
procured to be caſt and fitted at his own charge. 
This Man, I ſay, in the Year 1674. publiſhed a 
Book of the Genuine Uſe and Effects of the Gun, 
together with Tables of the Altitudes of Proje- 
ctions above the Horizon, &c. Calculated by 
Mr. Street; in which, in 50 Propeſitions he ſhews, 


1. How from any Shot of a great Gun, or any 
Piece, howſoever made, to find the greateſt Ran- 
dom of that Piece: And alſo to ſtrike any Place 
upon either Aſcents or Deſcents within the Reach 
of the Piece. 

2. He ſhews the Relations of all Guns of the 
ſame kind among themſelves; and thence the Di- 
menſions and Requiſite Powder of any Peice with 
a Range aſnwerable to any Degree being given: 


He gives Rules to find the Requiſite Powder of 


any other Piece, and to ſtrike any Place at de- 


mand within Reach, irs Dimenſions being alſo 
given. 


3. He 
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3. He ſhews the Nature, Uſe and Property of | Let the Arch B C (in Fig. I.) OFF pens: 


4. He conſiders the Method of Shooting Gre- | fall B E Perpendicular ro AC, and the ik 


nadoes out of Long Guns, with their Manifold B CE, will be equal to the Angle A BD 
Uſes, Ge. the Triangle B C E, will be like to the T;;, 

And now, very lately, that Excellent Work- BD A: Wherefore it will be as A B to 4 D de 
| man Mr. John Rawley, Mathematical Inſtru- B C or twice BD to B E, that is as Radius to * 
4 ment Maker under St. Dunſtans Church in | fine, ſo twice Sine, to Sine of the double 4 0. 

15 Fleet-ſtreet, hath contrived a Method of put- | And as A B to B D, ſo twice BD or BC to 80 
14 ting Anderſon's Tables upon a Scale; where that is as Radius to Sine, ſo twice that Sine 8 
[If knowing only the utmoſt Random of any Gun, | Verſed Sine of the double Arch; which two Az 
you have by Inſpection the upper and lower | logies reſolved into Equations, are the Pro oy 
LY Elevations that are neceſſary to throw the ſhot to | ons contained in the Lemma to be prove 2 
i any aſſigned Diſtance within the Reach of the 
| Piece, and viceverſa. | PROPOSITION I. 
15 In the Year 1690, Anderſon Publiſhed another 
Book, entituled, To hit a Mark as well upon Aſcents | The Horizontal Diſtances of Projections mat; with 
and Deſcents as upon the Plane of the Horizon: And | the ſame Velocity at ſeveral Elevation, of 1 
in the Preface he takes notice of what Mr. Blon- | Line of Direction, are as the Sines of the dub 
dell, Mariotte, Perault, and Halley have done in | Angles of Elevation, | 
this Matter; and agrees with Cavallerius, to 
begin to account the Curve of the Shot to be a Pa- 
rabola, juſt then where the Force leaves the Thing 
projected; and the Line of Shot to that place, 
ky he calls, The Line of Impulſe of the Fire, and tor 
1% caſe of Calculation, takes it for a Right Line: 
| Only he ſays, Thar the more irregular the Figure 
of the projected Body is, the longer the Line will 
before, be it paſſes into its Parabola. 

He faith, after 15 Years Experience (in which 
time he made ſome Thouſands of Shots) he knows 
how to find the Line of Impulſe of Fire, and how 
to carry the Matter on, on the Principles of Ga- 
{ileus, and can hit a Mark not only on the Plane 
of the Horizon, but npon Aſeents and Deſcents, 
according to Mathematical Principles: The Me- 
thod of whit pu have in his Book. | 


The Learned Mr. Halley, now Savilian 
| Profeſſor of Geometry in Oxon. in Phi- 
loſophical Tranſactions, Number 
179. having proved the Motion of all 
Projectiles, to be in the Curve of a Pa- 3 

3 - "; Ap , be 
rabola, (which you will find under | =", the Sine & the Angle vf Blevaon, F63 


Projectile) F remiſes this Lemma. b =s, its Co-fine = c, Radius Sr, and tie 
Parameter =p, it will be as cros::50 70 


That the Sine of the Double of any Arch, AFB C, and by reaſon of the Parr | 


is equal to twice the Sine of that Arch © 
into its Co-ſine, divided by Radius 7 hats £53 = 25. the Square of CB, or 6 
and the Verſed Sine of the Double of b © | 
any Arch is equal to the Square of the | Now as c to r, ſo is x to 1 =GF, and 
Sine thereof, divided by Radius. 41 pin: 
C0 


5 | Square will be therefore = 0” 


Mortar-pieces, with their Complications and | Arch BF, and A the Centre: Draw 2 py the 
; Relations. AB, AF, AC, and the Chord BD C Nadi, 
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Which Equation reduced, will be — 2 2. 


But by the former Lemma 4 is equal to dhe 


7 
Sine of the double Angle, whereof 8 is the d ̃＋＋ 
Wherefore twill be as Radius to Sine of double: 
Angle F GB, ſo is half the Parameter, '0 tte 
Horizontal Range or Diſtance ſought; and ab! | 
ſeveral Elevations, the Ranges are as the Siues © 
che double Angles of Elevation. & E. P. 
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the Elevation: Ergo conſtat propoſitio. 
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COROLLARY. 


it follows, That half the Parameter 73 
= utes Random, and that happens at 
the Elevation of 45 Degrees, the 1 of 
whoſe double is Radius: Likewiſe that t 4 
Ranges equally diſtant above and below 45 
are equal, as are the Smes of all double Ar- 
ches to the Sines of their double Comple- 


ments. 
PROP. IL 


Altitudes of Prejections made with the ſeme 
ag rar at ſeveral Elevations, are as the Verſed 
Sines of the double Angles of Elevations. 


7 s 
| M IP $M — P 
As e is to :: ſo is — 2 to We 


BF, ' 
= B F, and UK =RU= — 4 Alti- 


tude of the Projection ET Now by the 


Pr. 
foregoing Lemma —.— = to the Verſed Sign of 


double Angle, and therefore it be will as Ra- 
dus to Verſed Sine of double the Angle FG B, 
{o an 8th of the Parameter to the height of the 
Projection UK; and fo theſe Heights at ſe- 
veral Elevations, are as the ſaid Verſed Sines, 
Q. E. D. 


COROLLARY. 


From hence it is plain, that the greateſt Alti- 
tude of the Perpendicular Projection is a 4th 
of a Parameter, or half the greateſt Horizon- 
tal Range ; the Verſed Sine of 180 Degrees, 


being = 2 7. 
PROF, MM 


The Lines G F, or Times of the Flight of a Pro- 
ject caſt with the ſame degree of Velocity at dif- 
ferent Elevations, are as the Signs of the Ele- 
vations, 


As c is to v:: ſo is -—— = G by the 6th 


: 
Propoſition ro —— = GF; that is, as Radius 
to Sine of Elevation, ſo the Parameter to the Line 
G F; ſo the Lines G F are as the Sines of Eleva- 
tion, and the Times are proportional to thoſe 
Lines: Wherefore the Times are as the Sines of 


PROP, IV. 


Problem. A Prajection being made as you pleaſe, 
having the Diſtance and Altitude, or Deſcent of 
an Ovjett through which the Project paſſes, to- 
gether with the Angle of Elevation, with the Line 
of Direction; to find the Parameter and Velocity 

that is (in Eig. 2.) having the Angle F GB, 

G M, and M X. | . 


SOLUTION. 


As Radius to Secant of F G B, fo G M the 


Diſtance given, to G L ; and as Radius to Tan- 
gent of FG B, ſo GM ro LM, Then LM 
— MX in Heights, or + MX in Deſcents ; or 
elle MX — ML, if the Direction be below 
the Horizontal Line, is the Fall in the Time that 
the direct Impulſe given in G, would have car- 
ried the Project from Gro L=LX=6GY. 
Then by reaſon of the Parabola, as LX or G Y 
is to GL or Y X, : : ſo is GL ro the Para- 
meter ſought, 


To find the Velocity of the Impulſe, by Prop. 2. 
and 4 find the Time in Seconds that a Body 
would fall the Space L X, and by that dividing 
the Line G L, the Quote will be the Velocity, 
or Space moved in a Second ſought, which is al- 


ways a mean Proportional between the Parameter, 
and 16 Feet 1 Inch. 


. 


Problem 2. Having the Parameter, Horizontal 
Diftance, and Height er Deſcent of an Objea, to 
find the Elevations of the Line of Directions ne- 
ceſſary to hit the given Object; that is, Ha- 
ving GM, MX, and the greateſt Random e- 


ual to half the Parameter; to find the Angles 
f GB. p 1 


Let the Tangent of the Angle ſought be == ec; 
the Horizontal Diſtance G M = p the Alti- 
rude of the Object M X = þ, the Parameter 


= p, an, Radius = 7, 7 it will be as r ro e, 
? 42 in Aſcents 

{ b — — 

* = M-L, and g + 1 


in Deſcenrs 


þ — 
X, and . + ph =GLO=XYqo 
by reaſon of the Parab. but b b FLIES = GL 


FF 
Q. 47. 1 Euclid, Wherefore 2 py 48 
—ttbb : 
b b + N which Equation tranſpoſed, is 
e 1.221 — 
* 1 divided by b 6 
18 £4 $4 + ph 


S $3 bn This Equation ſhews 
the Queſtion to have rwo Anſwers, and the Roots 


— — — 


6 
thereof are 72 4177 Ypp+ 4ph 


. abhb 
From which I derive the following Rule. 
Divide half the Parameter by the Horizontal 


Diſtance, and keep the Quote, iz. £, then ſay, 
As Square of the Diſtance given to the half Pa- 


rameter, ſo half Parameter + double J Height 
Deſcent 

to the Square of the Secant = PF = LA 

the Tangent anſwering ro rhar Secant, will be 

YVpp+4ph 

— . — — 1 of 7 7: So then the Sum 


an 


: 
—— ——- 
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and Difference of the aforeſaid Quote, and this 


Tangent will be the Roots of the Equation, and 


the Tangents of the Elevations ſought. 


Note here, that in Deſcents, if the Tangent 
excced the Quote, as it does when p þ is more 


than b b, the Direction of the lower Elevation 


will be below the Horizon, and if ph=b6b, 
it muſt be directed Horizontal, and the Tan- 


gent of the upper Elevation will be 7 — Note, 
likewiſe, That if4 bb +4 þ h in Aſcents, of 
4bb — 4p h in Deſcents, be equal to p p. there 


is but one Elevation that can hit the Object, and 
; and if 4 U 4 h in A. 


ſcents, and 4 b b — 4 p h in Deſcents, do ex- 
ceed p, the Object is without the reach of a Pro- 
ject caſt with that Velocity, and ſo the thing im- 
poſſible. 

From this Equation 40% + 4 ph = = pp are 
determined the urmoſt Limits of the reach of any 
Project, and the Figure aſſigned, wherein are 


1 1 "pF 
its Tangent is 
: 8 2 6 


all the Heights upon each Horizontal Diſtance, 


beyond which it cannot paſs; for by Reduction 
of that Equation, þ will be found equal + p — 


2 Heights, and — — + p in Deſcents: 


From whence it follows, That all the Points h, 
are in the Curve of the Parabola, whoſe Focus 
1s the Point from whence the Project is caſt, and 
whoſe Latus Rectum, or Parameter ad Aæem is 
=p. Likewiſe from rhe ſame Equation, may 
the leaſt Parameter or Velociry be found capable 


to reach the Object propoſed ; for bb = pp + 


p h being reduced ; p will be =v bb + hh +h 
in Aſcents, which is the Horizontal Range ar 
forty five Degrees of Elevation that would juſt 
reach the Object and rhe Elevation requiſite will 
be eaſily had; for dividing the ſo found Semi- 
parameter by. the Horizontal Diſtance given 6, 
the Quote into Radius will be the Tangent of 
the Elevation ſought. 

This Rule may be of good uſe to all Bombar- 
deers and Gunners, not only that they may uſe 
no more Powder than is neceſſary, ro caſt 4 
Bombs into the place aſſign d, but that they may 


ſhoot with much more certainty, for that a ſmall 
Error committed in the Elevation of the piece, 


will produce no ſenſible Difference in the fall of 
the Shot: For which Reaſons the French Engineers 
in their late Sieges have uſed Mortar- pieces in- 
clined conſtantly to the Elevation of 45, pro- 
portioning their Charge of Powder according to 
the Diſtance of the Object they intend to ſtrike on 
rhe Horizon, 

And this is all that need to be ſaid concerning 
this Preblem, of Shooting upon Heights and De- 
ſcents. But if a Geometrical Conſtruction there- 
of be required, I think I have one that is as eaſie 
as any chat can be expected, which I deduce 
from the foregoing Analytical Solution, viz, 


te PtVipptphb—bb, 
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| Having made the Right Angle L DA, x; 5 
make D A, D F =p, or greateſt Range, D S 
the Horizontal Diſtance, D B, D C =}, , 
Perpendicalar height of the Object; and . 
G B, and make DE = chereto: Then with the 
Radius A C and Centre E ſweep an Arch, which 
if the thing be poſſible, will Interſe& the Line 
A D in H; and the Line D H being laid boch 
ways from F, will give the points K and IL, 0 
which draw the Lines G L, GK : I ſay the Ar. 
gles LG D,K GD are the Elevations required 
for hitting the Object B. If below the Horizon, 
its Deſcent D C = D B muſt be laid from A, 0 
as to have AC=AD+DC: 

Note likewiſe, that if in Deſcents D H he 
greater than F D, and ſo K fall below D, the An- 
gle K G D ſhall be the Depreſſion below the Ho- 
rizon. Now this Conſtruction ſo naturally fol- 
lows from the Equation, that I ſhall need {ay no 
more about it. 


PROP. V. 


To determine the Force or Velocity of a Projett in 
every Point of the Curve it deſcribes, 


To this we need no other Precognita, but only 
the Third Propofition, vix. That the Velocity of 
Falling Bodies, is double to that which in the ſame 
time would have deſcribed the Space fallen by an 
equable Motion: For the Velociry of a Project, 1s 
compounded of the conſtant equal Velocity of 
rhe Impreſſed Motion, and the Velocity of the 
Fall, under a given Angle, viz. the Complement 
of the Elevation. ; 

For Inſtance, in Fig. 2. in the time wherein 3 
Project would move from G to L, it deſcends 
from L ro X: And by the Third Propofition, has 
acquired a Velocity, which in that time wo 
have carried ir by an unequal Motion from L® 
Z, or twice the Deſcent LX: And drawing ts 
Line G Z, I fay the Velocity in the Point X. 
compounded of the Velocities G L, and L Z. u 
der the Angle G LZ, is to the Velocity impreſt 
in the Point G, as G Z is to G L. This follows 
from the Second Axiome; and by the 20th and 
21ſt Prop. lib. 1. Con. Mydorgii, X O parallel 
and equal to G Z, ſhall touch the Parabola in 


the Point X. So chat the Velocities in the mw 
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ral Points, as are the Lengths of the 1 | 
to the Parabola in thoſe Points, 3 ek 
tween any WO Diameters : And _ * 
are as the Secants of the Angles, _ A 
Tangents continu 4, make with the orizo 


- G B. 3 
8 what is here laid down, may the com- 


ho 
ive force of a Shot in any two Points of t 
Carve, be eicher Geometrically or Arithmetically 


diſcovered. 


COROLLARY: 


hence it follows, That the Force of a 

8 :5 always leaſt at U, or the Vertex of 

the Parabola, and that at equal Diſtances 

therefrom, as at T aud X, G and B, its 

S:} Furce is always equal; and that the leaſt 

\ 7 Force in U, is to that in G and B, as Radi- 
Bl ws to the Secant of the Angle of Elevation 


F GB. 

. Theſe Propoſitions conſidered, there is no que- 
he ſtion relating to Projects, which by the help of 
WW ® them may nor eaſily be ſolved ; and tho ir be 
he true that moſt of them ate to be niet witlial, in 
ch 1 Galileus, Torricellius, and others, who have taken 
ne 7 them from thoſe Authors; yet their Books be- 
och i ing Foreign, and not eaſie to come by, and their 
to * Demonſtrations long and difficult, I thought it not 
n- amiſs to give the whole Doctrine here in Engliſh, 
ed = with ſuch ſhort Analytical Proof of my own, as 
on, = might be ſufficient to evince their Truth. | 
10 . The Tenth Propoſition contains a Problem, un- 

d touck'd by Torricellius, which is of the greateſt 
be = uſe in Gunnery; and fot the ſake of which, this 
\n- $4 Diſcourſe was principally inrended : Ir was firſt 
lo- Solved by Mr. Anderſon, in his Book of The Ge- 
ol. FX zuine Uſe and Effects of the Gun, Printed in rhe 
no Year 1674; but his Solution required ſo much 


Calculation, that it put me upon ſearch, Whether 

it might not be done more eaſily? And thereupon 

in the Year 1678, 1 found out the Rule I now 

+6 publiſh ; and from it the Geometrical Conſtructi- 

7 on : Since which time there has a large Treariſe 
on this Subject, Entituled, L Art de jetter les 

Bombes, been publiſh'd in France, by Monſieur 


nly 2 Blondel, wherein he gives the Solutions of this 
if Problem by Meſſieurs Bout, Romer, and De 1a 
* Hie; but none of them being the ſame with mine, 
an or in my Opinion more caſie, and moſt of them 
is more Operoſe; and beſides mine finding the Tan- 
of RE gent, which generally determines the Angle bet- 
be rer than irs Sine, I thought my ſelf obliged ro 
ent Print it for the Uſe of all ſuch as deſite to be in- 
3 formed in the Mathematical part of the Art of 
na Gunnery. | 
nds Now rheſe Rules were rigidly true, were it 
bas _ nor, as 1 ſaid before, for rhe Oppoſition of the 
ud = Medium, whereby not only the direct impreſt 
0 Motion is continually retarded, but likewiſe the 
he incrcaſe of the Velocity of the Fall, ſo that the 
x Spaces deſcribed thereby, are not exactly as the 
un- Squares of the times: But what this Oppoſition 
od = of the Air is, againſt ſeveral Velocities, Bulks, 


us a and Weights, is nor ſo eaſie to determine. Tis 

_ certain that the Weight of Air, to that of Water, 
is nearly 4s 1 to 800, whence the Weiglit chere- 
of, to that of any Project is given; tis ve 
likely, chat to the ſame Velocity and Magnitude 


but of different Matter, the Oppoſition ſhould b- 
reciprocally as the Weights of the Shot; as like- 
wile that to Shot of the ſame Velocity and Mat- 
ter, bur of different Sizes, ir ſhould be as the 
Diameters reciprocally : Whence generally the 
Oppoſition ro Shot with the ſame Velocity, but 
of different Diatneters, and Materials, ſhould be 
as their Specifick Gravities into their Diametets 
reciprocally ; but whether the Oppoſition, to dif- 
fering Velocities of the ſame Shot, be as the 
Squares of thoſe Velocities, or as the Velocities 
themſelves, or otherwiſe, is yer a harder Quę- 
ſtion. However it be, tis certain, that in large 
Shot of Metal, whoſe Weight many thouſand 
times ſurpaſſes that of the Air, and whole force 
is very great, in proportion to the Surface where- 
with they preſs thereon ; this Oppoſition is ſcarce 
diſcernable : For by ſeveral Experiments made 
with all care and circumſpection with 4 Mortat- 
piece extraordinarily well fixt ro the Earth on 
purpoſe, which carried a ſolid Braſs Shot of 4 + 
Inches Diameter, and of about 14 Pounds Weight, 
the Ranges above and below 45 Degrees were 
found nearly equal, if there were any difference, 
the wider Ranges went rather the furtheſt, but 
thoſe Differences were uſually leſs than the Er- 
rors committed in ordinary practice, by the une- 

ual Goodneſs and Drineſs of the ſame ſort of 
owder, by the Unfitneſs of the Shot to the Bore; 
and by the looſeneſs of the Carriage. 

In a ſmaller Braſs Shot of about an Inch and 
half Diameter, caſt by a Croſs-Bow, which ran- 
ged ir, at moſt about 400 Foot, the Force being 
much more equal than in the Mortar- piece, this 
Difference were found more curiouſly, and con- 
ſtantly, and moſt evidently, the under Ranges 
out-went the upper. X 

From which Trials I conclude, Thar altho' in 

ſmall and light Shot, the Oppoſition of the Air, 
ought and muſt be accounted for; yet in Shoot- 
ing of great and weighty Bombs, there need be 
very little or no Allowance made; and ſo theſe 
Rules may be put in practice to all Intents and 
Purpoſes, as if tliis Impediment were abſolutely 
removed. 
Then after this in Philoſophical! Tranſact ions, 
Numb. 261, The ſame Excellent Geometriciari 
purſues this Matter further in the following Diſ- 
courſe, viz. 


A Propoſition of General Uſe in the Art 
of Gunnery, ſhewing the Rule of 
Laying a Mortar to paſs, in order ts 
firike any Object above or below the Ho- 
rizon, By E. Halley. 


It was formerly the Opinion of thoſe concern: 
ed in Artillery, Thar there was a certain Requi- 
fire of Powder for each Gun; and in Mortars, 


* 


where the Diſtance was to be varied, it muſt be 
done by giving a greater or leſſer Elevation to 
the Piece, But now our later Experience has 
taught us, that the ſame thing may be more cer- 
tainly and readily performed by increaſing and 
diminiſhing the Quantity of Powder, whether re- 
gard be had to the Execution to be done, or to 
the Charge of doing it. For when Bombs are 


ry | diſcharged with great Elevations of the Mortar, 


they fall too perpendicular, and bury themſelves 
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they might, if they came more Oblique, and 
broke upon or near the Surface of the Earth; 
which is a thing acknowledged by the Beſieged in 
all Tcwns, who unpave their Streets to let the 
Bombs bury themſelves, and thereby ſtifle the 
force of their Splinters. 

A Second Convenience is, That at the extream 
Elevation, the Gunner is not obliged to be ſo Cu- 
tious in the Direction of his Piece, but it will ſut- 
tice to be within a Degree or two of the Truth; 
whercas in the other Method of Shooting he ought 
to be very curious, 

But a Third, and no leſs conſiderable Advantage 
is, in the ſaving of the King's Powder, which in 
ſo great, and ſo numerous Diſcharges, as we have 
lately ſeen, mult needs amount to a conſiderable 
Value. 

And for Sea Mortars, it is ſcarce practicable 
ttherwiſe to uſe them, where the Agitation of 
the Sea continually changes the Direction of the 
Mortar, and would render the Shot very uncer- 
tain, were it not that they are placed about 45 
Degrees of Elevation, where ſeveral Degrees a- 
bove or under, make very little difference in the 
Effect. 

In Numb. 179. of theſe Nanfacticens, I conſi- 
dered and demonſtrated all the Propoſitions rela- 
ting to the Motion of the Prejectiles, and gave a 
Solution to this Problem, viz. To hit an Olject 
abcve or below the Horizontal Line, with the grea- 
7ſt Certainty and leaſt Force, as may be ſeen in 
that Tranſation, p. 16, 17. That is, That the 
Horizontal Diſtance of the Object being pur 
= b, and the Perpendicular Height = », rhe 
Charge requiſite ro ſtrike the Object with rhe 
greateſt, Advantage, was that which with an 
Elevation of 45 Degrees, would caſt the Shot 
on the Horizontal Line, to the Diſtance of 


Y bb +hh + h, when the Object was above 
the Horizon; or if it were below ir, the Charge 
muſt be lefler, ſo as to reach on the Horizon, at 
45 Degrees Elevation, no greater a Diſtance than 


Y bb + h h— h; that is in the one caſe, the Sum 
of rhe Hypothenuſal Diſtance of the Object from 
the Gun, and the Perpendicular Height thereof 
above the Gun; and in the other caſe, when the 
Object is below the Horizon, the Difference of 
the ſame, per 47. 1. Euclid. 

And I then ſhewed how to find the Elevation 
proper for the Gun ſo charged, viz. As the Ho- 
rizontal Diſtance of the Object, to the Sum or 
Difference of the Hypothenuſal Diſtance, and 
Perpendicular Height : : So Radius to the Tan- 
gent of the Elevation ſought. But I was not at 
chat time aware that the aforeſaid Elevation did 
conſtantly biſect the Angle between the Perpendi- 
cular and the Object, as is demonſtrated from the 
Difference and Sum of the Tangent and. Secant 
of any Arch, being always equal to the Tangent 
and Co- tangent of the half Compliment thereof 
to a Quadrant. 

Having diſcovered this, I think nothing can be 
more compendious, or bids fairer to complear the 
Art of Gunnery, it being as eaſie to Shoot with a 
Mortar at any Object on Demand, as if it were 
on the Level: Neither is there need of any Com- 
putation, but only ſimply laying the Gun to paſs, 
in the middle Line between the Zenith and the 


Object, and giving it its due Charge, Nor is 


too deep in the Ground, to do all that damage 


8 


there any great need of Inſtruments for his 
poſe: For if the Muzzle of the Mortar be TE 
truly Square to the Bore of the Piece, as i; ed 
is, or ought ro be, a piece of Looking. g. a0 * 
applied parallel to the Muzzle, will by 3 
flection give the true Poſition of the Piece le. 
Bombardeer having no more to do, but .,* | ue 
perpendicularly down on the Looking. elaſs > 2 
a {mall Thread With a Plummet, and to rai(c OF 
preſs the Elevation of the Piece, till the 8 
appear reflected on the ſame Point of the 55. Ka 
lum, on which the Plummer falls; for the jars 
of Incidence and Reflection being equal 5 "ge 
cale a Line ar Right Angles, to the Secu 
is the Axis of the Chaſe of the Piece, will bits 
the Angle between the Perpendicular - 
Object, according as our Propoſition require; 85 
that it only remains by good and valid | Wie 
ments to be aſſured of the force of os, io 
How to make and conſerve it equal, and to — 
the effect thereof in each Piece; chat is, h oy 
differing Charges wall caſt the ſame Shot cu 
it; which may moſt conveniently be engraven 
the outſide thereof, as a ſtanding Direction tg , 
Gunners, who ſhall from thence forward lat 
occaſion to ule that Piece: And were this Matter 
well aſcertained, it might be worth the while to 
make all Mortars of the like Diameter, as near a; 
may be alike in length of Chaſe, Weight, Cham. 
ber, and afl other Circumſtances, 

This Diſcovery that the utmoſt Range on an 
inclined Plane is, when the Axis of the Piece 
makes equal Angles with the Perpendicular ard 
the Object, compared with whar I have demon. 
ſtrated of the lame Problem in the aforeſaid Num. 
ber 179, docs lead to and diſcover two very rea. 
dy Theorems ; the one to find the greateſt Hyri. 
zonral Range at 45 Degrees Elevation by ary 
Short made upon any inclined Plain with any Ele. bj 
vation of the Piece whatſoever: And the other to * 
find the Elevations proper to ſtrike a given Object T 
with any force greater than what ſuffices to reach E 
ir with the aforeſaid Middle Elevation. Both 1 
which being performed by one Single Proportion. Im 
may be very ſerviceable ro ſuch as are concerned 
in the Practice of Gunnery, bur are unwilling':w 
trouble themſelyes with tedious and difficuir 


Rules. 
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The Two Propoſitions are theſe. 
PROF. 1, 


A Shot being made on an Tuclined Plane, having e 
Horizontal Diſtance of the Olject it ſtrikes, with 1 
the Elevation of the Piece, and the Angle at thi 
Gun between the Objet and the Perpendicul 
To find the greateſt Horizontal Range f ble. 


r 
* bai 


Piece, laden with the ſame Charge; that i, U 8 

the Latus Rectum of all the Parabolx, 1. 

with the ſame Impetus. =— - 
R U LE 


Take half the Diſtance of the Object fron 
the Nadir, and take the Difference of the ge 
Elevation from that half; the Verſed Sine 0 
that Difference ſubtract from the Verſed Sine ol 
the Diſtance of the Object from rhe Zenith: 
Then ſhall the Difference of thoſe Verſed Line 


| be to che Sine of the Diſtance of the Object * 
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vo Zent the Horizontal Diſtance of the Ob- 
2 3 to the greateſt Horizontal Range at 


45 Degrees. 
p R O P. II. 


[ he 

uo the greateſt Horizontal Range of 4 Gun, t 
3 Diſtance, and the Angle of Inclination 
of an Object to the Perpendicular, to find the two 


Elevations neceſſary to ſtrike that Objef, 
RULE. 


ve the Diſtance of the Object from the Na- 
3 half is always equal to the half Sum of 
the two Elevations we ſeek. Then ſay, As the 
greateſt Horizontal Range is ro the Horizontal 
Diſtance of the Object: So is the Sine of the An- 
gle of Inclination or Diſtance of the Object from 
the Perpendicular, to a fourth Proportional; which 
Fourth being Subtracted from the Verſed Sine of 
the Diſtance of the Object from the Zenith, leaves 
the Verſed Sine of half the Difference of the Ele- 
vation ſought; which Elevations are therefore had 
by adding and ſubtracting that half Difference to 
and from the aforeſaid half Sum. 


I ſhall not need to ſpeak of the facility of theſe 
Solutions: I ſhall only obſerve, That they are 
both General, without Exception or Caution, and 
derived from the knowledge that theſe two Eleva- 
tions are equi: diſtant above and below the Line, 
biſecting the Angle between the Object and the 
Zenith. 


ORDONANCE, in Architecture, is the gi- 


Equinoctial ORIENT, is that Point of the 
Horizon which the Sun riſes upon, when he enters 
into Aries or Libra. | 
ORIENTAL, in Aſtronomy : A Planer is ſaid 
to be Oriental, when it riſes in the Morning be- 
fore the Sun. | 
ORIFICE, the Mouth, Entry, or Brim of any 
thing, more eſpecially that of a Wound, Vein, 
Tube, Sc. | 
ORIGINAL Equations. A Term uſed by Har- 
riot in his Algebra; ſee Quadratick Equations. 
ORIGINALIA, in the Treaſurer's Remem- 
-brancer's Office in the Exchequer, are Records or 
Tranſcripts ſent thither our of the Chancery, and 
are diſtinguiſhed from Recerda, which contain the 
Judgments and Pleadings in Suits tryed before the 
Barons of that Court, 
ORILLON, in Fortification, is a ſmall Round- 
ing of Earth lined with a Wall, which is raiſed 
on the Shoulder of thoſe Baſtions that have Caſe- 
ments, to cover the Cannon in the Retired Flank, 
and prevent their being diſmounted by the Enemy. 
There are alſo other ſorts of Orillons, properly 
called Shoulderings, which are almoſt of a Square 
Figure: they are allo called Epaulements, 
ORION, a Southern Conſtellation, conſiſting 
of 39 Stars. 

ORGUES, in Fortification, are many Harque- 
buſſes link d together, or divers Musket-Barrels 
laid in a row, within one Wooden Stock, ſo that 
they may be diſcharged either all at once, or ſepa- 
rately. They are made uſe of to defend Breaches 
and other Poſts that are attack d. 

This Term is alſo appropriated to certain long 
and thick pieces of Timber, arm'd with Iron 
Plates at the ends, and ſeparated one from another. 


virg to all the Parts of an Edifice that juſt Quan- 


tity and Dimenſion which they ought to have, ac- 
cording to the Model. 

OREXIS, is the Natural Appetite of Meat, 
which proceeds from an Acid Ferment in the Ven- 
tricle that comes from the Cæliac Arteries, with 
which the nervous Tunick of the Stomach and its 
Nerves are extraordinarily moved to covet Nou- 
riſhment. Blanchard. 

ORGANICAL Part, is thar Parr of an Ani- 
mal or Vegetable Body which is deſigned for the 
performing ſome particular Action: Whereas ſome 
Parts are Non organical ; which have no particu- 
lar Action, bur rather ſome uſe in the Oeconomy 
of the Whole. 

ORGANS, the Parts of an Animal Body, fit- 
red as Inſtruments to diſcharge any particular Of- 
fice or Function. Thus the Organ of Sight is the 


Eye with all its Parts; the Organ of Hearing is CON Wis 


the Ear, Ge. Therefore by Organical Parts are 
meant the Subſtantial Parts or Members of the 


Body, appointed to perform any particular Function 
or Action. 


ORGANUM, or Organon, the Name or Ti- 


tle that Ariſtotle gave to his Book of Logick. 
ORGASMUS, is an Impetus and quick Mo- 


tion of Blood or Spirits; as when the Animal Spi- 


rits ruſh violently into the Nerves. 

ORIENT, is the Eaſt Quarter of the Horizon, 
or is chat Part of the Horizon where the Ecliptick, 
or the Sun therein, aſcends into the upper Hemi- 
ſphere; and therefore, according ro ſome Wri- 
ters way of Expreſſion, rhe 


Eſfiiva! ORIENT, is that Point of the Hori- 


20on where the Sun riſes, when he enters into Ca- 


Pricorn, 


They are hung with Cords over the Gates of a 
Town or Fortreſs, and in caſe of Surprize, ler fall 
perpendicularly; by which means the Paſſage is 
ſtopr, ſo that the Enemy cannot eaſily remove or 
hoift up all the Wooden Bars with a Leaver, or 
any other Machine ſer under them : On which ac- 
count theſe Orgues are to be preferr'd before Her- 
ſes or Portcullices, becauſe the Pieces whereof the 
latter conſiſt are join d together; ſo that when any 
Part is hung or heaved up, the whole Machine is 
likewiſe removed. Theſe Orgues therefore are 
much better than Porcullices. 

a ORLE, is an Ordinary in He- 
raldry, almoſt of the Figure of an 
Inefcocheon, only it is voided, ſo 
that the Field appears through. 
Thus : He beareth Or, an Orle - 
Azure, by the Name of Bertram. 
Whenever an Orle is flowered, it 
is called a Treſſure; and if there 
be two of them, a Double Treſſure. | 

Sometimes an Orle conſiſts of three pieces one 
within another, Alſo if a Round of Martler:, 
Cinquefoils, Eſcallop-ſhells, &c. are placed about 
any Ordinary, tis called an Orle of Martlet's, Cin- 
quefoils, &c. 

ORLE, a Term in Architecture; the ſame with 
Plinth, which ſee. 

ORLOPE, properly the Spare-Deck in a 
great Ship, reaching from the Main-maſt to the 
Miſſen; and in a Three-Deck'd Ship the Second 
and Loweſt Deck are ſometimes called Orlopes, 

ORNAMENTS, in Architecture, are the A. 
chitraves, Frixes, and Cornices of the ſeveral Or- 


| 


ders. But there are alſo many Ornaments trequenr- 
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ly carved in the Mouldings, and on all other 
Members; as divers ſorts of Leaves, Chanellings, 
Wreaths, Ovals, Chapelets, Treſſes, Feſtoohs, Flow- 
ers, Roſes, &c, The Ornaments of the Columns 
the French call Oeufs. 

ORNITHOLOGY, is a Deſcription of the 
ſeveral Natures and Kinds of Birds. 

OROBOIDES, is a ſubſiding in Urine, like to 
a kind of Pulſe called Verches. Blanchard. 

ORTEIL, a Term in Forrification 3 the ſame 
with Berme, which ſee. | 

ORTHODROMIQUES, is the Art of ſail- 
ing in the Ark of ſome great Circle: For the Ark 
of every great Circle is og9eSgouts, rhe ſhorteſt, 
ſtraiteſt Diſtance between any two Points on the 
Surface of the Globe, 

ORTHOGRAPHY, in Grammar, is writing 
and ſpelling any Language truly, according ro its 
juſt Erymologies and Proprieties. 

ORTHOG RAPHY, in Mathematics, is the 
true Delineation of the fore- right Plain of any 
Object. 

[4 Architecture, tis taken for the Model, Plat- 
form, and Delineation of the Front of a Houſe 
that is to be built and contrived according to the 
Rules of Geometry; according to which Pattern, 
the whole Fabrick is erected and finiſned. 

In Perſpe&ive, the Orthography of any Body, 
or Building, is the foreright fide of any Plane; 
that is, the Side or Plane thar lies parallel ro a 
ſtreight Line, that may be imagined to paſs rhro- 
the ourward Convex Points of the Eyes, conti- 
nued to a convenient Length. The Word Scheno- 
Jane is uſed by Lamy and Others in the ſame 
Senſe. 

In Fortification, it is the Profile or Repreſentation 
of a Fortreſs, made after ſuch a manner, that the 

Length, Breadth and Height of its ſeveral Parts 
may be diſcovered. 

ORTHOGRAPHICAL Projection of the Sphere, 
is the drawing the Superficies of rhe Sphere on a 
Plane which cutteth it in the middle, the Eye be- 
ing placed at an infinite Diſtance vertically to one 
of the Hemiſpheres; then a Right Line extended 
from the Eye to any aſſigned Point in the Surface 


of that Hemiſphere, ſhall project the afligned | 


Point upon the Plane; and the Diſtance upon 
the Plane from the Apex, or top of the Hemi- 
{phere to the projected Point, is equal to the Sine 
of the Ark, from the Vertex of the Hemi- 
ſphere to the aſſigned Point, the Radius being the 
Semi- diameter of the Sphere. This Projection is 
alſo called the Analemma, which ſee. 

ORTHOGONIAL, the ſame with Right-ang- 
led; and when referred to a Plain Figure, ſuppo- 
ſes one Leg or Side to ſtand perpendicular to the 
other: And when it is ſpoken of Solids, it ſup- 
poles their Axis to be perpendicular ro the Plane 
of the Horizon. 

ORTHOPNOEA, is an ill Reſpiration, when 
the Perſon affected cannot breathe but with his 
Neck erect. 

OS, a Bone, is an hard, dry, and cold Sub- 
ſtance, conſiſting eſpecially of earthy and ſaline 
Particles; which Particles, faith Dr. Havers, be- 
ing in their ſeveral Series united ar their Extre- 
mities, form Strings; and thoſe Strings united, 
make diſtinct Plates, which lying one above ano- 


ther, conſtitute the whole Thickneſs of the Bone. 


The Bones in an Human Body, are deſigned 
for the upholding of the Body, to render its Mo- 


tion eaſie, and for a Fence for ſeveral Parts, 958 
make che Number of the Bones to be 249, cih. 
commonly 324, and others as many as the Das 
of the Year ; yet the Number of them is 0 Js 
rain, becauſe the Bones of Infants differ Pug 
thoſe of Adult Perſons ; alſo, becauſe the 80 
called Seſamoidea, (ſee them in their proper pj, © 
and the Teeth, are not derermined tO a c _ 
Number in Old Men and Adult Perſons n 
are of different Shapes ; ſome are round h 
lain, acute, obtuſe, hollow, ſpongy, ali en 
ong, triangular, Sc. you would fing a 
5 _ , fee the Word that diſting he 
it; as, for Os frontn, or Coronale 
or Coronale. 1 5 oy Fan 05 
OS Calcs. See Calcanem, 
OSCILLATION. If a Ball be hung at fh, 
end of a String or Wire, and that Wire or 5, the 
hang on a Pin faſtened above, ſo that the ke 
may ſwing or play freely on that Pin, it js called 
a Pendulum, and the Pin is the Centre of Suſpenſ 
Bur if you imagine the Pin to be the Centre f. 
Circle, whoſe Circumference ſhall divide the Bal 
or Bob into two equal Parts, the middle Point f 
the Ark, ſo dividing the Ball , is called the cr, 
of Oſcillation, If the Bob be of any other 7 
gure but orbicular, the Centre of Grayiry af | 


will be the Centre of Oſcillation. 


N. B. The ſhorter the Oſcillationt or Swings 
are, the truer will the Pendulum meaſure Tine: 
or the more Iſochrone will the Vibrations be be 
{ome love to expreſs themſelves. The 


To find the Centre of Olcillation exaAly, in 
order to adjuſt the Reyal Pendulum of a Click 
Mr. Hugens gives thi Proportion, ( Horol, O.. 
cillat. p. 141.) | 


As the Length of the String from the Point of 
Suſpenſion, ro the Centre of a Ball or Bob: is to 
the Semi-diameter of that Ball or Bob :: ſo is 
that Semi-diamerer to a Fourth Number. 

Add + of that Fourth Number to the former 
Length, and you have the Centre of Oſcillation, 


Bur this Term, the Centre of Oſcillation is oft- 
en in Mechanicks raken in a more large and com- 
prehenfive Senſe. As Suppoſe there be a Libr, 
as BD, having the Weights B and D, 


hanging at its ends by their Centres of Grat] 
B and D; and ler the Point C be the 10 
chlion, Fulciment or Prop which is ſuppoſed o 
ſupport the Libra in the common Centre of GI. 


then will thoſe Weights be in Æquilibrio. Le 
this Libra, with the Weights B and D hanging 


rs 


at it, deſcend perpendicular to the Horizon all t. 
gether, and ſtill 


viry C, belonging to the two Bodies B and D; || 


retain a Paralleliſm co cif —- 


Gravity 
Jypom- 
oled to 


of Gra- 


nd D: 


be 
hanging 
all to- 
to its 
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7 with an Obſtacle, as E, which ſhall 
3 2 C, rhe above-mentioned common 
Centre of Gravity: Then becauſe the Deſcent 
of the Libra was by a parallel Motion, the Points 
B and D will have acquired equal Velocities; 
and conſequently the Weights hanging ar ſuch 
points will alſo gain equal Velocities; and there- 
fore if the Libra ſtrike upon E, the Æquilibrium 
muſt continue the ſame as before, that is, will 
not ofcillate or {wing any WAY, bur keep at Right 
Angles with the Line C E : Wherefore C is both 
the common Centre of Gravity, and alſo of Oſ- 


cillation. 


But ſuppoſing the Libra to turn round the Cen- 
tre A, or to ſwing on it like a Pendulum, with 
irs Weights B and D affixed to it, as before : 
In this Caſe will the Weights B and D acquire 
each a Degree of Velocity, proportionable to their 
reſpective Diſtances from the Centre. And con- 
ſequently if o (ſuppoſe) had been their common 
Centre of Gravity» before the new Rotation of 
the Libra round A, it cannot now be the Point 
on which the Revolving Bodies B and D will 
poize, or be in ¶quilibrio: That is, the Point 


o cannot be the Centre of Oſcillation. 

For ſince o is ſuppoſed to be the common Cen- 
tre of Gfaviry, therefore the Moment of B O x 
B, muſt be equal to the Moment of D O multi- 
plied by D: But ſince the Velocity of B is to 
that of D, as AB is to A D; therefore the Com- 
pound Moment of BX B Ox AB cannot be e- 

ual to the Compound Moment of Dx Do x A 

; and conſequently there cannet be an Æquili- 
brium about the Point o: Wherefore if an Obex 
or Obſtacle ſhould meet with the Libra in the 
Point o, the Libra would oſcillate or dip towards 


the Parts of D, becauſe that Momentum is the 


greater of the rwo. But the true Centre of Oſ- 
cillation will be a Point as C, taken ſo, that the 
Moment of Bx BCxAB, ſhall be equal to the 
Moment of BY D CN AD. That is, if AD. 


AB:: BBC. D» DC, then will C be the 


true Centre of Oſcillation; and if the Revolving 
Libra ſhould be ſuppoſed to meer with an Obex, 
it would not oſcillate upon it. | 
In like manner, if inſtead of a Libra burden'd 
with rwo Weights, as above, we conceive any 
plain or ſolid Figure to reyalve about the Centre 


A, irs Centre of Oſcillation is to be determin d by 
the ſame Principle. 


; F 

Thro' the Point C of the Revolving Figure ta- 
ken in the Axis e d, let the Line K be drawn. 
dividing the Figure into two Parts, e K i g, and 


kFfhi; the Centres of Gravity of which Parts 


(elf in its firſt Siruarion ; and as ir thus moves, | ſuppoſe to be at b and 4: Then if the Compound 


Moment of i e, ke xbex Ab==kh fhixcdsx 
A 4d: for the ſame Reaſon as before, C will be the 
Centre of Oſcillation. 


This I had from Mr. Humphry Ditton. 


OSCITATION, Yawning, is a certain light: 
Convulſive Motion of thoſe Muſcles which open 
the lower Jaw of the Face. Some think that Ex- 
crementitious and Halituous Matter, which irri- 
tates the neighbouring Parts, is expelled by this 
Action of Yawning. | 

OSCULA, are the Openings of Veſſels in an 
Animal Body, at their ends. 

OSCULATORIUS Mufculus, See Orbiculari: 

OS Mali. See Zygoma. 

OS Unguis. See Unguis Os. 

OS Occipitis, See Occipitis Os, 

OS Palati. See Palati Os, 

OSSA Parictalia. See Parictalia Oſſa. 

OSSA Temporarum, See Temporarum Ofſa. 

OS Sphenoides. See Sphenoides: 

OSSICULUM, among the Bontaniſts, is the 
Stone of a Plum, Cherry, or ſuch like Fruit. 


OSTENSIVE Demonſtrations, are ſuch as plain- 


ly and directly demonſtrate the Truth of any 
Propoſition ; in which they are diſtinguiſhed from 
Apagogical ones, or Dedudiones ad Abſurdum, ſive 
ad Impoſſible, which prove the Truth propoſed, by 
demonſtrating the Abſurdity or Impoſſibility of 
aſſerting the contrary. 

OSTENSIVE Demonſtrations, are of rwo ſorts : 
Some of which barely (bur directly) prove the 
Thing to be, which they call 37: ; and Others 
demonſtrate the Thing from irs Cauſe, Nature, 
or Eſſential Properties, and theſe are called in 
rhe Schools Mori. 

OSTEOLOGIA, is a Deſcription of Bones. 

OSTOCOpl, are Pains in the Bones, or ra- 
ther in the Membranes and Nerves about the 
_ For Bones, as ſuch, are inſenſible. Blan- 
chard. 

OTACOUSTICKS, ate Inſtruments which 
help or improve the Senſe of Hearing. See 4. 
couſtica. 

OTALGIA, is a Pain in the Ears, whence- 
ſoever it proceeds. 

OTENCHYTA, an Auricular Clyſter. Cel ſiss 
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calls it Oegin, a little Syringe or Squirt which in- 
jects Medicines into the Ears. 

OTICA, are Medicines againſt Diſtempers in 
the Ears. | 

OVAL, in Architecture, the ſame with Echi- 
nus, Some Write it Ove, becauſe of its Figure, 
being like an Egg. It is placed in the Mouldings 
of rhe Cornices, for Ornament ; and in a Pillar 
It is placed next the Abacus. 

OVAL Figure, in Geometry, is a Figure bound- 
ed by a regular Curve Line returning into its ſelf ; 
bur of its two Diameters cuttiug each other at 


Right Angles in the Centre, one is longer than the 


_ in which ir differs from the Circle. See 
IDJTS, 

VAL V indow, one of the Holes in the Hol- 
low of the Ear, opening pretty wide into the 


| Labyrinth; the other being called the Round 
Window, | 


OVARIA, are the Teſticles of Females, and 
are ſo called, becauſe they reſemble and have the 


in the Bodies of Fowls. OVET. 


—_— 


ſame Uſe as the Lathers or Collections of Eggs 
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OVELTY of Services, in Law, ſignifies Equa- 
liry of Services; as when the Tenant Paravail 
owes as much to the Meſne, as the Meſne does 
to the Lord Paramount. 

OVER-Rake. When a Ship, riding at Anchor, 


- doth ſo over- beat her ſelf into a Head Sea, that 


ſhe is waſh'd by the Waves breaking in upon her, 
then they ſay the Waves do Over-rake her. 

OVERT-ACT, a Term in Law, fignifying an 
Oren ACT, which may be manifeſtly proved. 

OVIDUCTUS, the ſame with Tuba Fallo- 

iana. 
i OVIPAROUS Animals, are ſuch as lay Eggs. 

OUTACOUSTACON, an Ear-pipe to aug- 
ment Hearing. 

OUTLAW, fignifies one deprived of the Be- 
nefit of the Law, and out of the King's Prote- 
ction. 

OUTLAWRY, is the Loſs of the Benefit of 
a Subject, chat is, of the King's Protection. See 
Utlawry, ; 

OUTLICKER, in a Ship, is a ſmall piece of 
Timber three or four Yards long, as Occaſion 
ſerves, and is made faſt to the top of the Poop, 
and ſo ſtands right out a- ſtern: Ar the outmoſt 
end of it is a Hole, into which the ſtanding part 
of the Sheer is reeved and made faſt through the 
Block of the Sheer ; and then again reeved thro 
another Block, which is ſeized to this Outlicker, 
hard by the end of ir. This is ſeldom uſed in 
Men of War, or in great Ships; and whenever 
ir is made uſe of, it is becauſe the Miſſen-maſt is 
placed ſo far aft, that there is not room enough 
within board to hale the Sheet flat. 

OUTRIDERS, in Law, are Bailiffs Errant em- 
ployed by che Sheriffs, or their Deputies, to ride 
to the fartheſt Places of their Counties or Hun- 
dreds, with the more ſpeed to Summon ſuch as 
they thought good to their County or Hundred 
Courts. 

OUTWARD Flanling-Angle, or the Angle of 
the Tenaille, is comprehended by the two Flank- 
ing Lines of Defence. 

OU Tub, in Fortiſication, are all ſorts of 
Works which are rais'd without the Incloſure of 
a Place, and ſerve for its better Defence, and to 
cover it from the Enemy, in the Plain without; 
as, Ravelins, Half moons, Horn- wor lu, Crown-workg, 
Counter-2uards, Tenailles, &c. 

It is a General Rule in all Our-works, that if 
there be ſeveral of them one before another to 
cover one and the ſelf- ſame Tenaille of a Place, 
the nearer ones muſt gradually, and one after 
another, command thoſe which are fartheſt ad- 


% 


| 


O Zz O 
vanced out into the Campain ; that is, mag K- 
higher Ramparts, that ſo they may over-logk © 
fire upon the Beſiegers, when they are Maf * 
the more outward Works. RN 
The Gorges alſo of all Out-works | 
be plain, and without Parapets; le, her ap 
they ſhould ſerve ro ſecure the Beſiegers 3 ex, 
the Fire of the Retiring Beſieged; wherefor 4 


Gorges of Out-works are only Palliſag./ 
vent a Surprize, 7 iſado d, to Fre. 


OUVERTURE, is a kind of Myſt 
played ar the Opening or Beginning of a 
it commonly ends with a Fugue, 

OVUM, by ſome Writers, is a Na 
to a certain Pain in the Head, affecting one par 


ticular Spot, no bigger than th 
whence the Name. 1 EA of an Egg; 


OWELTY, in Law, is when there; 
Meſne, and Tenant ; and the Tenant hold; 1 4 
Meſne by the ſame Service that the Meſye *" 
over the Lord above him: This is called Os, 
of Services. See Ovelty. » 
9 is a Mixture of Vinegar and 


OXYCRATUM, is a Mixture of Vin ” 
with Water, called Puſca or Poſca. 5 

OXYDERCICA, are Medicines which quick. 
en the Sight. | 

OXYGALE, is Sowre Milk. 

OXYGONE, the ſame with an Acute. Anglel 
Triangle; which ſee. And in the General, 

OXYGONIAL, is Acute-Angular, 

OXYMEL, is a Compoſition of Vinegar and 
Honey, like a Syrup. 

OXYREGMIA, is an acid ſowre Belch from 
the Stomach. 

OXYRHODINUM, is Vinegar of Roſes mixd 
with Roſe-warer. 

OVER and Terminer, in Law, is a Commi. 
fon eſpecially granted ro ſome Eminent Perſons for 


, uſually 
n Opera; 


Ir is the firft and largeſt of the Commiſſions, by 
Circuits. 


Thar the Judges, for better Proofs ſake, will be 


demand Oyer of the Teſtament. 


fide of the Noſtrils, raking its Name from tbe 


| 


Fulſomneſs of irs Smell. 


pAC 


OZOENA, is an old ſtinking Ulcer in the it- | 


me given | 


the hearing and determining one or more Cauſes: | 
which the Judges of Aiſiſe do fir in their ſeveral 
OYER de Record, is a Petition made in Conn, N 
pleaſed to hear or look upon any Record, 80 F 
when an Action is brought upon an Obligation, 


the Defendant may pray Oyer of the Bond; ori 
Executors ſue for any one, the Parry ſued ma 
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T5 ACHUNTICK Medicines (from ae) Thick, 
P Denſe, Go. are ſuch as are of a thickning 
Nature, but withal cold; theſe when mix d _ 
a thin Juice, by joining the Parts together ſtiffen 
ir, and make it of a more Denſe, and firm Com- 
poſition Such as Bole Armoniack, Almonds, Pop- 
pies, Water-Lilies, Sc. Blanchard. . 
PAINE fort & dure, in Law it lignifies an e pe" 
cial Puniſhment for him that being Arraigned 0 
Felony, refuſes to put himſelf upon the ordinary 
Trial of God and his Country, and thereby 
ſtands Mute by the Interpretation of the Law.) 


And is thus deſcribed by Stamford. 


« Ne ſhall be ſent back to the Priſon, whence 
© he came, and laid in ſome low dark Houle, 
« where he ſhall lie Naked on the Earth, with- 
cout any Litter, Ruſhes, or other Cloathing, and 
&« without any Rayment about him, but only 
« ſomething to cover his Privy Members: And 
4 he ſhall lie upon his Back, with his Head co- 
© vered and his Feet; and one Arm ſhall be 


4 Jrawn to one quarter of the Houſe with a 


& Cord, and the other Arm to another quarter, 
& and his Legs uſed in the ſame manner; ler 
* there be laid upon his Body, Iron and Stone as 
* much as he may bear, or more: And the next 
% Day following he ſhall have three Morſels of 
% Barly-bread, without Drink; and the ſecond 
Day he ſhall have Drink three times, as much 
% ar each time as he can Drink of the Water 
% next unto the Priſon, except it be running 
« Water, without any Bread: And this ſhall be 
his Diet till he Die. 


This ſort of Puniſhment, called by the Law, 
Paine fort & dure, is that which is vulgarly called, 
Preſſing to Death, 

PALATUM, the Palate, is the upper part of 
the Mouth, which becauſe ir reſembles the Roof 
of an Houſe, is thence called the Ref of the 
Mouth. 

PALATI Os, is a {mall Bone almoſt ſquare, it 
makes the poſterior part of the Roof of the 
Mouth : It is joined to that part of the Os Ma- 
xillare, which makes the fore- part of the Palate; 
it is allo joined to its fellow, and the Preceſſus 
Pterigoidæus. It has a ſmall Hole, thro' which 
a Branch of the fifth pair of Nerves goes to the 
Membrane of the Palate. 

PALINDROME, is a Diſeaſe into which one 
relapſes. Blanchard. 


PALE, one of the Eight Ho- 
nourable Ordinaries in Heral- 
dry, containing the third part of 
the Eſcutcheon, thus. 


He beareth Cules, a Pale Or. 


P AT 


PALL, the Heralds have a kind 
of Croſs, which they call by this 
Name and they deſcribe it thus. 


He beareth Gules a Croſs Pal 
Argent, 


PALLET, is the Moiety, or half of the Pale, 
and muſt never be charged with any thing either 
Quick or Dead; neither can it be divided into two 
equal parts, but it may into four, for one fourth 
part of the Pallet, or + part of the Pale, is called 
an Endorſe. 

If the Pale be upon any Beaſt, they ſay the 
Beaſt is Debruſed with the Pale: But if the Beaſt 
be upon the Pale, they ſay he is Supported of the 
Pale. 

Pallets alſo is a Term which belongs to the 
Balance of a Watch, or Movement. See Balance. 

PALLET is a Rootn within the Hold of a 
Ship, cloſely parted from it, in which by laying 
ſome Pigs of Lead, &c. a Ship may be ſuffici- 
ently Balaſted, without loſing room in the Hold; 
which therefore will ſerve for Stowing the more 
Goods. | 9 8 

PALLIATION of a Diſeaſe, or a Palliative 
Cure, is a Method which helps (as much as is 
poilible) incurable Diſeaſes by the Application of 
preſent Remedies, 

PALLIER, a Landing-place in a Stair-Caſe 
or a Step, which being much broader than the 
others, ſerves to reſt upon; 

PALLISADOES, or Palli/ades in Fortification, 

are ſtrong Wooden ſharp-pointed Stakes, fix or 
leven Inches ſquare, eight Foot long, of which 
three Foot is in the Ground, ſer up half a Foot 
ſomerimes one above another, with a croſs piece 
of Timber that binds them together. Some of 
theſe are allo ſometimes arm'd with two or three 
Iron Spikes. 
Theſe Palliſadoes are uſually fixed in the void 
Spaces without the Glach, near the Baſtions and 
Curtains; and in the Avenues of all ſuch Poſts 
as are liable to be ſurprized by the Enemy, or 
carried by Aſſault. Sometimes they are driven 
downright in the Ground, and ſometimes ſtand 
at an Acute Angle towards the Enemy, that if 
they ſhould throw Cords about them to pull them 
up, they may flip of again. 

Pallifadoes are always planted on the Bemme of 
Baſtions, and at the Gorges of Half. Moons and o- 
ther Our-works : They alſo Palliſade uſually the 
Bottom of the Ditch ; and to be ſure, the Para- 
pet of the Covert way : And tho' ſometimes they 
have placed theſe Palliſadoes three Foot from the 
ſaid Paraper outwards towards the Campaign, yer 
of late they have been planted in the very mid- 
dle of the Covert way: All Palliſadoes ſhouid 
ſtand fo cloſe, as ro admit between them only rhe 
Muzzle of a Maſquer, or a Pike. 

PALMARIS Longus, is a Muſcle of the Palm 
of the Hand, which has an Acute beginning 
from the Internal Extuberance of the Os Humer, 
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land ſoon becoming a Fleſhy Belly, and contra 
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cting it ſelf again to a long, flat, ſlender Tendon, 
marches Obliquely with the Tendon of the Flexor 
Carpi Superior; and paſſing over the Ligamentum 
Annulare, where it expands it ſelf, and cleaves 
firmly to the Skin of the Palm, is inſerted to the 
Roots of the Fingers laterally; it being there di- 
vided to tranſmit the Tendons that bend them. 

Columbus dbſerves the long beginning of this 
Mnſcle, from the Extuberance of the Os Humeri, 
is ſometimes wanting, which Obſervation is allo 
confirmed by our Experience (faith Mr. Cowper :) 
Ir afliſts, in firmly graſping any Tactile Body, 
and defends the ſubjacent Tendons from External 
Injuries. 

PALMARIS Brevs, is a Muſcle of the Palm of 
the Hand, by Spigelius, called, Caro Muſculoſa 
Quadrata. Anatomilts (ſaith Cowper) have been 
extreamly deceived in their Idea's of this Muſcle; 
it not ariſing from the Membrana Carnoſa, as Co- 
lumbus pretends, or from the eighth Bone of the 
Carpus, as Fallopius writes; but it ſpringeth with 
a broad Membrane-like "Tendon from the Exter- 
nal part of the Os Metacarpi Minimi Digiti, and 
one of the Bones of the Carpus; whence aſcend- 
ing over the Abductor Minimi Digiti, it becomes 
a thin diſgregated Fleſhy Muſcle, marching under 
the Tendinous expanſion of the former in the 
Palm; and is inſerted by a ſhort, ſtrong Tendon, 
to the eighth Bone of the Carpus. This acting 


draws the Mons Lune towards the Os Metacarpi 


Minimi Digit: , whereby the Palm becomes hol- 
low ; contrary. to the Opinion of Syigelius, who 
pretends it extends the Hand when we open it; 
which is not done by any proper Muſcle, but by 
the Common Extenders of the Fingers. 

PALMUS, is a Shivering, or Palpitation of the 
Heart, cauſed by a Convulſion, or Irritation of 
the Nerves. Blanchard. | 

PALPEBRE are the Eye-Lids, or Coverings 
cf the Eyes; they conſiſt outwardly of a very 
thin Skin; inwardly they are lined with the Peri- 
cranium, which is here moſt thin and ſmooth ; 
and between theſe two, is the Membrana Carnaſa, 
which is alſo very thin, | 

Steno obſerved ſeveral Punta Lachrymalia in 
the Inner Membrane, which run on each fide in- 
to one Duct (which he calls Colliciæ) whereby 
the ſuperfluous Moiſture of rhe Eye-Lids is con- 
veyed into the Noſtrils. Ar their Edges they 
have little ſoft Cartilages called Cilia, which ſerve 
to ſtrengthen them, and to make them meet and 


cloſe the more exactly. Their Corners are called 


Canthi, the outer and leſſer of which hath a Gland 
in it called Innominata, Which might well be called 
Lachrymals, becauſe ir ſupplies moſt of the Mat- 
ter of the Tears. 

PALPITATION of the Heart when Natural, 
is in the Syſtole thereof; whilit the Cone and the 
Sides are preſsd together, the Baſis and the Roots 
of the Veſſels being blown up with the Blood 
that gathers there, grows big and ſwoln. Bur it 
oft alſo proceeds from an extraordinary Contra- 
ction of the Heart, or a Thick and irritating Mat- 
ter which ſticks in the Heart; and this is a Diſ- 
eaſe and preternatural. Blanchard. 

PALSEY. See Paralyfis. 

PALY, when an Eſcutcheon is divided into 
6, 8, or 10 Even Diviſions Pale-wiſe ; tis al- 
ways Blazon'd, Pal) of 6, 8, or 10, &c. Pieces; 
but if the Number be odd, then the Field is firſt 


named, and the Number of the Pales ſpecified. , 
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PANACEA, was anciently a Name 5 
Galen to ſome Medicines which he had? en by 
Opinion of: After, by the Chymiſts, ir u. Feu 
Term for their Boaſted Univerſal Medici: gy 
they pretended would Cure all Diſeaſes in al TR 
cumſtances, Ages, and Conſtitutions, 7 he, T 
ſeveral Panacea's whoſe Preparation you will 6 
in Books of Chymiliry and Pharmacy; 48 ”y 
of Mercury, of Antimony, Sc. which perk 5 
may be good Medicines in many Caſes, but 40 a0 
fall ſhorr of the Character of being Unive;/,/ wy 
dicines, and indeed it ſeems impoſſible there is 
be any ſuch thing. The Word Panace, A 
from the Greek, Tev and du, omnia ſang, There 
is alſo a Plant of this Naine. N 
PANARITIUM. Vid. Paronychia. 
PANCHYMAGOGUES are Univerſal Pur: 
gative Medicines that expel all kinds of Humours; 


according to the ancient way of expreſſion. 


PANCREAS, the Sweet-bread, Pancratien 
Pancreon, Callicrea, Callicreon, and Lafez, are 
all Synonymous. It is a conglomerated Glandule 
in the Abdomen, compacted out of many Globy. 
les, or knots of Glands included in a common 
Membrane which it hath from the Peritongim: 
theſe Globules are joined to on eanother, partly 
by Membranes, and partly by Veſſels. It is pla 
ced behind the Ventricle, and faftened to the Gur 
Duodenum, and reaches from the Cavity of the 
Liver croſs the Abdomen, to the lower end of the 
Spleen: By its Duct ir is annexed to the Duode- 
num, and ſometimes to the Porus Bilarim, to the 
Rami Splenici, the Caul, the upper part of the 
Meſentery, and the upper Nervous Plexus of the 
Abdomen; the Uſe and Office thereof, is to con- 
vey a Volatile, Inſipid, and Lymphatick Juice, 
or as others will have it (for it is a diſputable 
Point) a ſomething acid Juice, by its own Duck 
to the Gut Duodenum, in order to a farther Fer- 
mentation and Volatilization of the Chyle, and 
to attemperate and allay the Qualities of the Gall: 
It is the biggeſt Glandule in the whole Body, but 
bigger in a Dog than a Man. — 

Its Veſſels are of five Kinds; for it hath Veins 
fromthe Ramus Splenicus ; Arteries from the Left 
Branch of the Celiaca, and ſomerimes from the 
Splenica. Nerves it receives from the Intercoſtal 
Pair, eſpecially from the Upper Plexus of the 
Abdomen, It hath alſo many Lymphatick, Velſels, 
which paſs as the reſt do, to the common Recep- 
tacle of the Chyle. Beſides which it hath a pro” 
per Duct of its own, which is ſomerimes callc 
Duftus Wirtſungianus, | becauſe found our by ce 
Mirtſungus at Padua, about 50 Years ago, but We 
uſually call it the Pancreatich, Dutt: This Veſſel 
hath uſually but one Trunk, whoſe Orifice opel 
into the lower end of the Duodenum, or beginnins 
of the Fejunum, and ſometimes is joined to the 
Ductus Bilarius, with, which ir makes but 0* 
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Globules, of which the Subſtance of the Parc 
; ſed, where they imbibe rhe Humour 
15 com poled, n 
that is leparated by them from the — 8 
by their Trunk tranſmit it to the Guts. T % an- 
creatick Juice is never found in rhis Du yd 
more than Urine is found in the Ureters by rea Te 
of the ſwiftneſs of its Motion, and the ſteepne 

the way. . 
of ANAL EA. as the Modern Phyſicians call 
it, is the ſame with a Solid Electuary, but that 
it remains intire, for the Sugar being rightly boil- 
ed, is let grow hard; the Patient takes a piece 
of it like a Lambitive; it only differs from Rolls 
and Morſels, as to its ſhape. Blanchard. 

PANDEMIUS, (ſc. Morbus) is a Diſeaſe which 
is univerſally rife in any place. 

, PANDICGULATION. is the Reſtleſſneſs, 
Stretching, and Uneaſineſs that uſually accompa- 
nies the cold Fir of an Intermitting Fever: Lis 
ſuppoſed to be occaſioned by a Convulſive Dila- 
ration of the Muſcles, by which Nature endea- 
vors to thro' off ſomething that is diſagreeable to 
them. | | 

PANICULA, is a Term in Botany, for a kind 
of ſoft Woolly Beard or String, on which the 
Seeds of ſome Plants do hang Pendulous, as in 
Reeds, Miller, &C. it ſignifies the ſame with Fuba, 
and is oppoſed to Spica. 

PANNICULUS Carnoſus, is a flat ſort of 
Membrane in ſome part thick and Muſculous ; 
in other parts thin, with many Ductuss of Fat in 
it: Ir covers the whole Body. 8 

PANIS fortis & durus. See Paine fort © 
dure. 

PANSELENE, fignifies the Full Moon. 

PANUS, is a Sort of Borch or Sore under the 
Arm-pits, Jaws, Ears, and Groins; to wit in 
the Glandulous Parts. Ir is allo taken for Phy- 

ethus. 

PAPER-Offce. All the Acts of the Council- 
board, occaiional Proclamations, Diſpatches, and 
Inſtructions for Foreign Miniſters, Letters of In- 
relligence, and many other Publick Papers com- 
municared o the King's Council, or the two Se- 
cretaries of Stare, are afterwards tranſmitted to 
the Paper- Office, wherein they are all diſpoſed in 
a place of good Security and Convenience within 
the King's Royal Palace. | 

Alſo an Office ſo called, belonging to the 
King's-Bench, 

PAPILIONACEOUS Flower of a Plant; is 
by the Botaniſts accounred ſuch an one as repre- 
{ents ſomething of the Figure of a Butter- fly with 
its Wings diſplayed : And here the Petala, of 
Flower Leaves are always of a very Difform Fi- 
gure. They are four in Number, but joined to- 
gether at the Extremities, wherefore they are 
rather Monopetalous, than truly Terrapetalous. One 
of theſe four Leaves is uſually larger than the reſt, 
and is erected in the middle of the Flower, and 
by ſome called Vexillum and Clypeus. The Plants 
thar have this Flower, are of the Leguminous 
kind, as Peaſe, Vetches, &c. 

_ PAPILLA, or the Nipple, is a red Excreſcency 
in the middle of each Breaſt, in the Pores whereof 
are received all the Milky Tubesor Pipes proceeding 
from the Glandules of the Breaſt: It is of a Spongy 
Subſtance and covered with a very thin Skin: it 
is of Exquiſite Senſe, chat both the Infants Mouth 


— 


in Sucking, and the Trickling of the Milk thro 
it, may affect the Nurſe with Pleaſure in Sucklin 
the Child. : 

PAPILLE Inteſtinorum,”" ate little Glanduless 


d wherewith the innermoſt Tunick of the Inteſtines 


or Guts is full: They ſoak in the percolated 
Chyle, andy diſpenſe it to the La cteal Veins. 
Pecquet calls this Lining of the Gurs a Spungy Pe- 


riſtoma ; and Bilſius, a Woolly Moſs.. Tis proba- 


ble alſo that theſe Papille hinder the Excoriation 
of the Inteſtines. Millis rakes them for a diſtinct 
Coat, and calls it Glandulaſa and. Villaſa Tunica 


. 


Inteſtinorum. 


PAPILLARUM. Proceſſus, or the Proceſſus Ma- 
millares are the Extremities of the Olfactory, 
Nerves, which convey the ſlimy viſcous Humours 
by the Fibres, which perforate the Os cribriforme 


to the Noſtrils and Palate. 


;, PAPPOSE Herbs. See Pappus. ., + | | 
 PAPPUS in Botany, is that ſoft light Down, 
which grows out of the Seeds of ſome Plants, 
ſuch as Thiſtles, Dandelion, Hawkweed, &c. and 
which buoys them up ſo in the Air, that they can 
be blown any where — the Wind. And therefore 
this diſtinguiſhes one kind of Plants which is called 
Pappoſa or Pappi flora. F 
APULZ, the ſame with Puſtule; allo a 

kind of Small- Pox. See Exanthemata. 

PARABOLA; the Quotient in Geometrical 
Diviſion, is called by this Name, by Diophantus 
2 others: The reaſon of which ſee in Divi- 
jon. | 1 

PARABOLA, is a Conich Section arifing from 
a Cone's being cur by a Plane parallel ro one of 
irs Sides, or parallel ro a Plane that rouches one 
Side of the Cone. | 

In any Parabola, G K E H, the Square of I K, 
the Ordinate Applicate, ot Semi ordinate, is equal 
to the Rectangle I L, under the Latus Rectum 
E L, and the Alſciſſa or Intercepted Ax E 1. 


NOTATION, 


Let the Side AB (of the Cone) be 4, the 
Side BCS, the Diameter of the Baſe A C 
=c: Let EB be called oa, and EI=eb, 

Wherefore the Triangles BCA and EIN 
being ſimilar, BC (or b) will be to AC (or 
C) :: as EI (=eb) is to NI a fourth Pro- 

| e be 


b 


portional; which in this Notation will be — © 


or ec, Therefore NI=ec, 

* 2 - Triangles ABC. and BEP 
are ſimilar, or its Equal 10 will is 
way) be found to be oc. th ar 
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cting it ſelf again to a long, flat, ſlender Tendon, 
marches Obliquely with the Tendon of the Flexor 
Carpi Superior; and paſſing over the Ligamentum 
Annulare, where it expands it ſelf, and cleaves 
firmly to the Skin of the Palm, is inſerted to the 
Roots of the Fingers laterally; it being there di- 
vided to tranſmit the Tendons that bend them. 

Columbus dbſerves the long beginning of this 
Mnuſcle, from the Extuberance of the Os Humeri, 
is ſometimes wanting, which Obſervation is allo 
confirmed by our Experience (ſaith Mr. Cowper :) 
It affiſts, in firmly graſping any Tactile Body, 
and defends the ſubjacent Tendons from External 
Injurics. 

PALMARIS Brevs, is a Muſcle of the Palm of 
the Hand, by Spigelius, called, Caro Muſculoſa 
Quadrata. Anatomilts (ſaith Cowper) have been 
extreamly deceived in their Idea's of this Muſcle; 
it not ariſing from the Membrana Carnoſa, as Co- 
{umbus pretends, or from the eighth Bone of the 
Carpus, as Fallopins writes; but it ſpringeth with 
a broad Membrane: like Tendon from the Exter- 
nal part of the Os Metacarp: Minimi Digiti, and 
one of the Bones of the Carpus; whence aſcend- 
ing over the Abductor Minimi Digiti, it becomes 
a thin diſgregated Fleſhy Muſcle, marching under 
the Tendinous expanſion of the former in the 
Palm; and is inſerted by a ſhort, ſtrong Tendon, 
to the eighth Bone of the Carpus, This acting 
draws the Mons Lune towards the Os Metacarpi 
Minimi Digit: , whereby the Palm becomes hol- 
low ; contrary to the Opinion of Sp:zelius, who 
pretends it extends the Hand when we open it; 


which is not done by any proper Muſcle, bur by | 


the Common Extenders of the Fingers. 

PALMUS, is a Shivering, or Palpitation of the 
Heart, cauſed by a Convulſion, or Irritation of 
the Nerves. Blanchard. 

PALPEBRE are the Eye-Lids, or Coverings 
cf the Eyes; they confiſt outwardly of a very 
thin Skin; inwardly they are lined with the Peri- 
cranium, Which is here moſt thin and ſmooth ; 
and between theſe two, is the Membrana Carnaſa, 


which is alſo very thin. 


Steno obſerved ſeveral Punta Lachrymalia in 
the Inner Membrane, which run on each fide in- 
to one Duct (which he calls Colliciæ) whereby 
the ſuperfluous Moiſture of rhe Eye-Lids is con- 
veyed into the Noſtrils. Ar their Edges they 
have little ſoft Cartilages called Cilia, which ſerve 
to ſtrengthen them, and ro make them meet and 
cloſe the more exactly. Their Corners are called 
Canthi, the outer and leſſer of which harh a Gland 
in it called Innominata, which might well be called 
Lachrymals, becauſe ir ſupplies moſt of the Mat- 


ter of the Tears. 


PALPITATION of the Heart when Natural, 
is in the Syſtole thereof; whiltit the Cone and the 
Sides are preſsd together, the Baſis and the Roots 
of the Veſſels being blown up with the Blood 
that gathers there; grows big and ſwoln. Bur it 
oft alſo proceeds from an extraordinary Contra- 


ction of the Heart, or a Thick and irritating Mat- p 


ter which ſticks in the Heart; and this is a Diſ- 


eaſe and preternatural. Blanchard. 


PALSEY. See Parahhſis. 
PALY, when an Eſcutcheon is divided into 


6, 8, or 10 Even Diviſions Pale-wiſe ; tis al- 
ways Blazon'd, Pai) of 6, 8, or 10, &c. Pieces; 
bur if the Number be odd, then the Field is firſt 


named, and the Number of the Pales ſpecified. 


The like is to be underſtood alſo 
Bendy. 


PALY Bendy, is wh | 
is divided both Pale and Ver 
wiſe, as here. end. 
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PANACEA, was anciently a Name 8. 
Galen to ſome Medicines which IEF by 
Opinion of: After, by the Chymiſts, ir u. ren 
Term for their Boaſted Vniverſal Medicins Ryo 
they pretended would Cure all Diſeaſes in al = 
cumſtances, Ages, and Conſtitutions, I here mn 
ſeveral Panacea's whoſe Preparation You will 663 
in Books of Chymiliry and Pharmacy 1 a 
of Mercury, of Antimony, Sc. which . . 
may be good Medicines in many Caſes bare 7 
fall ſnort of the Character of being Univerſal as 
dicmes, and indeed it ſeems Impoſſible there . 
be any ſuch thing. The Word Panaceg hey 
from the Greek, a and a, omnia ſang Ther. 
is alſo a Plant of this Name. NY 
PANARITIUM. Vid. Paronychia. 
PANCHYMAGOGUES are Univerſal pur 
gative Medicines that expel all kinds of Humouts. 
according to the ancient way of expreſſion. 
PANCREAS, the Sweer-bread , Pancraticy 
Pancreon, Callicreas, Callicreon, and Latte, * 
all Synonymous. It is a conglomerated Glandule 
in the Abdomen, compacted out of many Globy. 
les, or knots of Glands incladed in a common 
Membrane which it hath from the Peritoneum; 
theſe Globules are joined to on e another, partly 
by Membranes, and partly by Veſſels, Ir is pla. 
ced behind the Ventricle, and faftened to the Gu: 
Duodenum, and reaches from the Cavity of the 
Liver croſs the Abdomen, to the lower end of the 
Spleen: By its Duct it is annexed to the Duode- 
num, and ſometimes to the Porus Bilariu, to the 
Rami Splenici, the Caul, the upper part of the 
Meſentery, and the upper Nervous Ple:cus of the 
Abdomen; the Uſe and Office thereof, is to con- 
vey a Volatile, Inſipid, and Lymphatick Juice, 
or as others will have it (for it is a diſputable 
Point) a ſomething acid Juice, by its own Ducks 
to the Gut Duodenum, in order to a farther Fer- 
mentation and Volatilization of the Chyle, and 
to attemperate and allay the Qualities of the Gall: 
It is the biggeſt Glandule in the whole Body, but 
bigger in a Dog than a Man. oy 
Its Veſſels are of five Kinds; for it hath Veins 
from the Ramus Splenicus ; Arteries from the Left 
Branch of the Celiaca, and ſomerimes from the 
Splenica. Nerves it receives from the Intercolta! 
Pair, eſpecially from the Upper Plexus of rhe 
Abdomen, It hath alſo many Lymphatick Veſſels, 
which paſs as the reſt do, to the common Recep: 
tacle of the Chyle. Beſides which it hatn 2 pro- 
er Duct of its own, which is ſometimes calle 
Ductus Virtſungianus, becauſe found our by c 
Mirtſungis at Padua, about 50 Years ago, bur * 
uſually call it the Pancreatick Duct: This Veſſe 
hath uſually but one Trunk, whoſe Orifice op? 
into the lower end of the Duodenum, Or e 
of the Fejunum, and ſometimes is joined to dde 
Duttus Bilarius, with, which ir makes but one 
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Globules, of which the Subſtance of the Pancr 
is compoſed, where they imbibe the Humour 
that is ſeparated by them from the Arteries, 2 
by their Trunk tranſmit it to the Guts. The Pan- 
creatick Juice is never found in this Duct wed 
more than Urine is found in the Ureters by rea 3 
of the ſwiftneſs of its Motion, and the fleepneſs 

e way. 
” PANDALEA, as the Modern Phyſicians call 
it, is the ſame with a Solid Electuary, but that 
it remains intire, for the Sugar being rightly boil- 
ed, is let grow hard; the Patient takes a piece 
of it like a Lambitive; it only differs from Rolls 
and Morſels, as to its ſhape. Blanchard, 

PANDEMIUS, (ſe. Morbus) is a Diſeaſe which 
is univerſally rife in any place. 
PANDICULATION. is the Reſtleſſneſs, 
Stretching, and Uneaſineſs that uſually accompa- 
nies the cold Fir of an Intermitting Fever: | Tis 
ſuppoſed to be occafioned by a Convulſive Dila- 
ration of the Muſcles, by which Nature endea- 
vors to thro' off ſomething that is diſagreeable to 
them. | 

PANICULA, is a Term in Botany, for a kind 
of ſoft Woolly Beard or String, on which rhe 
Seeds of ſome Plants do hang Pendulous, as in 
Reeds, Miller, &c. it ſignifies the ſame with Fuba, 
and is oppoſed to Spica. 

PANNICULUS Carneſus, is a flat ſort of 
Membrane in ſome part thick and Muſculous ; 
in other parts thin, with many Ductus of Fat in 
it: Ir covers the whole Body. | | 

PANIS fortis & durus. See Paine fort & 
dure. 

PANSELENE, ſignifies the Full Moon. 

PAN Us, is a Sort of Botch or Sore under the 
Arm- pits, Jaws, Ears, and Groins; to wit in 
the Glandulous Parts. It is alſo taken for Phy- 
get hus. 

PAPER-Offce. All the Acts of the Council- 
board, occaiional Proclamations, Diſpatches, and 
Inſtructions for Foreign Miniſters, Letters of In- 
telligence, and many other Publick Papers com- 
municated 'o the King's Council, or the two Se- 
cretaries of State, are afterwards tranſmitted to 
the Paper-Office, wherein they are all diſpoſed in 
a place of good Security and Convenience within 
the King's Royal Palace. 

Alſo an Office ſo called, belonging to the 
King's-Bench, 

PAPILIONACEOUS Flower of a Plant; is 
by the Botaniſts accounted ſuch an one as repre- 
ſents ſomerhing of the Figure of a Butter- fly with 
irs Wings diſplayed : And here the Petala, of 
Flower Leaves are always of a very Difform Fi- 
gure. They are four in Number, but joined ro- 
gether at rhe Extremities, wherefore they are 
rather Menopetalous, than truly Tetrapetalous. One 
of theſe four Leaves is uſually larger than the reſt, 
and is erected in the middle of the Flower, and 
by ſome called Vexillum and Clypeus. The Plants 
thar have this Flower, are of the Leguminous 
kind, as Peaſe, Vetches, &c. 

„ PAPILLA, or the Nipple, is a red Excreſcency 
in the middle of each Breaſt, in the Pores whereof 
are received all the Milky Tubesor Pipes proceeding 
from the Glandules of the Breaſt: It is of a Spongy 
Subſtance and covered with a very thin Skin: ir 


is of Exquiſite Senſe, chat both the Infants Mouth 


— 


in Sucking, and the Trickling of the Milk thro 
it, may affect the Nurſe with Pleaſure in Sucklin 
the Child. 3 

PAPILLA Liteſtinorum, ate little Glanduless 


4 wherewith the innermoſt Tunick of the Inteſtines 


or Guts is full: They ſoak in the percolated 
Chyle, and- diſpenſe it to the La cteal Veins. 
Pecquet calls this Lining of the Guts a Spungy Pe- 
riſtoma; and Bilſius, a Woolly Moſs. Iis proba- 
ble alſo that theſe Papille hinder the Excoriation 
of the Inteſtines. Millis takes them for a diſtinct 
Coat, and calls it Glanduloſa, and Villa Tunica 
Inteſtinorum, NIP | | 11 

PAPILLARUM Proceſſus, ot the Proceſſus Ma- 
millares are the Extremities of the Ol factory 
Nerves, which convey the ſlimy viſcous Humours 
by the Fibres, which perforate the Os cribriforme 
to the Noſtrils and Palate. ] 

PAPPOSE Herbs. See Fappus. . | 
_ PAPPUS in Botany, is that ſoft light Down, 
which grows out of the Seeds of ſome Plants, 
ſuch as Thiſtles, Dandelion, Hawkweed, &c. and 
which buoys them up ſo in the Air, that they can 
be blown any where = the Wind. And therefore 
this diſtinguiſhes one kind of Plants which is called 
Pappaſa or Pappi flora. 3 

PAPULZE, the ſame with Puſtule; allo a 
kind of Small- Pox. See Exanthemata, 

PARABOLA; the Quotient in Geometrical 
Diviſion, is called by this Name, by Diophantus 
— others: The reaſon of which ſee in Divi- 
Jon, | 

PARABOLA, is a Conick Section ariſing from 
a Cone's being cur by a Plane parallel ro one of 
irs Sides, or parallel to a Plane that rouches one 
Side of the Cone. 

In any Parabola, G K E H, the Square of I K 
the Ordinate Applicate, ot Semi-ordinate, is equal 
to the Rectangle I L, under the Latus Rectum 
E L, and the Alſciſſa or Intercepted Ax E 1. 


NOTATTIO . 


Let the Side AB (of the Cone) be a; the 
Side BC==6, the Diameter of the Baſe A C 
=c: Let EB be called oa, and EI=eb, 

Wherefore the Triangles BCA and EIN 
being ſimilar, BC (or b) will be to AC (or 
C) :: as EI (=eb) is to NI a fourth Pro- 


portional; which in this Notation will be ©* © 


b 


or ec, Therefore NI=ec, | 

Alſo becauſe the Triangles ABC. and BEE 
are fimilar, EP, or its Equal 10 will (this 
way) be found to be oc. ; 


N 2 


—_— 


PAR 


"A 


— 


PAR 


— * 8 


DEMONSTRATION, 


K I is a Mean Proportional berween NI and 
IO, (the Segments of the Diameter to which 
it is perpendicular) wherefore the © of IK 
= NIO, which in this Notation is eocc. 
Divide therefore e o c by the Ab/cifſa EIS eb. 


the Quorient is —which muſt be the Latus 


Rectum: For it multipled into the Abſciſſa makes 
eocc the Square of the Ordinate IK. And 
from this Equality between the Square and the 
Rectangle, — gave this Section the Name 
of the Parabola. 


COROLLARIES. 


I. Hence may the Latus Rectum be found 
very eaſily, if to b, c, and oc, (that is, 
to the Side of the Cone parallel to the Axis of 
the Section, to the Diameter of the Baſe, and 
ro the Latus Primarium, ) you find a fourth 


Proportional; for that will be _ the Pa- 


rameter, or Latus Rectum EL. 


II. And if you multiply the Parameter _ 


both above and below the Line by 4 (the 
Side of the Cone in which is the Vertrex 
of the Section) you will have this Quan- 


tity = 5 Which may eaſily be reſolved 
into theſe Proportionals, 
a oc. oec 


43. ee 2: * © 1 

Which gives Apollonius his Canon to find 
the Latus Rectum, (Lib. 1. Prop. 11. Bar- 
row) and is in Words thus: As the Rectan- 
gle under the Sides of the Cone ; to the Square 
of the Diameter of the Baſe :: ſo u« the Di- 
Nance between the Vertices of the Cone and of 
the Section, to the Latus Rectum. 


III. Praxis 1. Hence if you have the Vertex 
and Parameter of any Parabola, tis eaſie 
to deſcribe it on a Plane. 

For draw a Right Line for the Axis, and 
in that take as many Abſciſſe as yon pleaſe; 
then find between them ſingly and the Latus 
Rectum, ſo many Mean Proportionals, which if 
you rightly apply to the Axis will be Semi- 
ordinates; and laſtly, their Ends or Extreams 
neatly join d, ſhall give the Curve of the Pa- 


rabola. 


IV. Praxis 2, Having the Vertex and Or- 
dinate, To find the Parameter, Geometri- 
cally, 


Apply rightly the Semi-ordinate K I, and 
take from the Vertex O, EF=1IK. 


2 — 


„mm 


then through F draw a Paral! l (as HR 

war rs 3 ** and — 18 wo 8 

wi P | oy 

ugh H e Carameter or Latu; Rethum 
or the Triangles O KI ang 

ing ſimilar, EI. IK :: EF (nr 

And conſequently F H is a true 9 


V. And ſince the Parameter in this way of 
MEE SE, 0 
Notation is 1 U. let it in the laſt Figurs 


be applied to the Parabold in the Pag. 

LM. Then will N be the Point wh 
called the Focus of the Parabola: LN will - 
o 00Ccceo b 


7 and its Square Thy which divideg 


. 3 0 | 
by the Parameter 7”: O10 — fre & 


Abſciſa EN: And ſhews that the Feeus ; 
always diſtant from the Vertex of the Parabsl 
by 4 of the Parameter, 


VI. Praxs 3. Having thus gained 
the Curve of a Parabola — be pg 
yer more eaſily and readily: If yoy draw 
firſt the Axis OF (Fig. laſt ) and then an 
Ordinate in is Point, as F. After this take 
the Abſciſſa O F in your Compaſſes and 
ſetting one Foot in the Focus N, crols tho 
Ordinate in G, ſo ſhall the Point G be in 
the Parabola. And thus may as many Points 
as you will, be ſpeedily found. 


The DEMONSTRATION of which 
Prattice depends upon this : 


That E N being = -—; for E F put 54, 


OCC 


then ſhall NF ==z 23 Whoſe Square is 


eee 


add the Square of G F, which in this way of 
Notation was above ſhewed to be oi cc, then 
oice 


the Square of N G will be n 


+ ET, whoſe Root in this Notation will 


occ 


be 5b + —— . So that a Line drawn from 


4 
the Focus to the End of the Ordinate will al- 
ways be equal to the Alſciſſa EF + EN. That 
is, ( ſuppoling EO taken equal to EN) to the 
Line FO. 

PROPOSITION II. 


In the Parabola EK G H, the Squares of the 
Ordinates are as the Abſciſſæ. 


I ſay QKI O GF :: EI. EF. 


For 


. To which if you 


- * K > 
" \ 
- : - 7 3 . 43 9 A - "- ; ; - . \ => 
\ — of : d F 4 . y — A > * 8 * 7 „ N 
w "Im N 3 ESRI BEE Fr , 8 7 N _ T' $4 _ 5 0 r . 3 — =. ts 4 — . . Fn LY 
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For 


. 


: 


; ES 7 
* 


For let E F be called 3 b, as EI was before 
called e 5: Then the Parameter being E * 


Param. a | 4 6 7 
oe. Sum of the Ord. .. Diff. of the Ord. . D. Abſ. 


b Voice V: oecc ꝛoice : oecc i—eb, 


And to avoid the Trouble of Multiplication it: 
Surds, which is the Caſe of the two Middle 
Terms, you need only conſider this Theorem: 
Thar the Sum of any Two Quantities multiplied 
by their Difference, w equal to the Difference of their 
Squares. For ſo you will eaſily find that the Pro- 
duct in both Caſes will be the ſame Quantity 


0 


ware of F G the Ordinate, will be equal 
3 multiplied by 7 6 the Abſciſla ; 
that is = 050: as before, the Square of K I 
was =0e cc. But Rectangles having the lame 
Baſes, are as their Altirudes ; wherefore theſe 
Rectangles will be as the Alſeiſſe: And cheſe 
Rectangles are = to the Squares of the Ordi- 
nates ; wherefore the Squares of the Ordinates are 


as the Abſcillæ. Q. E. D. 
CORKROLLAK T. 


If a Line, as L O, be drawn parallel to che 
Diameter or Axis of the Section, and be cut 
by the Tranſverſe Line E G in M, and 
by the Curve of the Parabola in K ; then 
ſhall O L, ML, and K L, be in continual 
Proportion. 

For the Triangles E F G and E N M be- 
ing ſimilar, and N M parallel to F G, EF 
muſt be to EN: : as FG. NM, (i. e. J K.) 
But the Squares of G F and IK are in a 
duplicate Ratio of EF to E N, and yet are 
by this Propoſition as the Abſciſſe F E and 
EI; wherefore FE to J E is in a duplicate 
Ratio of EF to EN; that is, EF. E N:: 
EN. EI. And by the Conſtruction of the 
Figure, it will be the ſame in LO, which 
is parallel to E F: That is, OL. ML:: 
ML.KL. or OL, ML, and K L are in 
continual Proportion. Q. E. D. 


PROPOSITION II. 


In the Parabola the Parameter is to the Sum of 
any two Ordinates, as their Difference is to the 


Difference of the Abſciſſæ. 


I fay, EL the Parameter, is to IK + FG :: 
( ſee the laſt Figure) that is, to H O:: O G 
their Difference, is to I F (or K O) the Difference 
of the Alſciſſæ. 

Let E F the greater Abſciſſa be called i b, and 
the leſſer EI, eb, Then, by Prop. 1. the Square 


of che Ordinate K I will be oe cc, and conſe- 


quently the Ordinate it ſelf =Y: oecc; fo al- 


ſo putting i inſtead of e, : 0 7 c c will be the 


Ordinate F G. 


Having thus noted them, If you ſer the Latus 
Rectum, the Sum and Difference of the Ordinates, 


ZCC —=0CCC, 


N. B. This is that Property of the Parabola 
on which our Famous Mr. Baker founded 
his Clavis Geometrica Catholica, which was 
unknown to the Ancients, and communica- 
ted to him by Mr. Tho. Strode of Maper- 
ton in Dorſetſhire : And by which he ſhews 
how to find the Value of the Unknown 
Root in all Equations, not exceeding Biqua- 

draticks. | 

See Conſtruction and Central Rule, 


This Property of the Parabola, I thus briefly 


demonſtrare in my Algebra, p. 78. 


Let P be the Parameter of any Parabola, 
whoſe two Ordinates are O and o, and their re- 
ſpective Abſciſſe A and a. Then I am to prove 
that P. O +0::O — . A — 2. Which is 
clear; Becauſe, from the firſt Property of the Pa- 
rabola, PA OO and P o. Wherefore 
PA—Pa=OO—0,y, from the Nature of 
Equations. And that laſt reſolved into Propor- 
tionals will ſtand thus, : 


P.OFHo::O—s:'A—a: 


Which was the Thing at firſt propoſed to be 
proved, 


A PARABOLICK Space, is that Area contain'd 
erween the Curve of the Parabola and any En- 
tire Ordinate G H. 

And this Space is to a Parallelogram circumſeri- 
bed as 2, 3, and to a Trangle inſcribed as 4, 3. 


OTITIS 


og 
4 


ja ' If FU 3 Ie « 


rr er a; 
Let FH the Semi- ordinate be divided into 4 


and the Difference of the Abſciſſe, after the man- = Parts, or into 8, 16, Se. and through the Di- 
ner of four Terms, in disjun& Geometrical Pro-] viſions draw Lines, as e f, e f, &c. to parallel the 
portion (as below) you will find the Rectangles] Axis E F. Suppoſe alſo E F to be 4. 


of rhe Extreams and Means equal, and conſequent- 


Then I fay, the Parabolick Space EH F, is ro 


ly the Four Terms to be truly Proportional. Q. the Parallelogram F. K:: 2. 3. But to the AE 


E. D. As, 


Kn 


5 N = For 


2 


na 


ERS 


PAR 


FAS 


2 „ 8 * 


DEMONSTRATION. 


KI is a Mean Proportional between NI and 
IO, (the Segments of the Diameter to which 


it Zr wherefore the © of IK 
=—=MNIO, which in this Notation is eo ce. 
Divide therefore e oe o by the Abſeiſſa E I= eb. 


the Quotient is = which muſt be the Latus 


b 
Rectum: For ir multipled into the Abſciſſa makes 
eocc the Square of the Ordinate IK. And 
from this Equality between the Square and the 
Rectangle, — gave this Section the Name 
of the Parabola. | 


COROLLARIES. 


I. Hence may the Latus Redtum be found 
very eafily, if to b, c, and oc, (that is, 
to the Side of the Cone parallel to the Axis of 
the Section, to the Diameter f the Baſe, and 
to the Latus Primarium, ) you find a 


Proportional ; for that will be — the Pa- 
rameter, or Latus Rectum E L. 


occ 


both above and below the Line by 4 (the 
Side of the Cone in which is the Vertrex 
of the Section) you will have this Quan- 


aocc 


Wy =, Which may eaſily be reſolved 


into theſe Proportionals, 
a oc. oec 
46. cc:: 40. - i. e. —. 
| ab b 

Which gives Apollonius his Canon to find 
the Latus Rectum, (Lib. 1. Prop. 11. Bar- 
row) and is in Words thus: As the Rectan- 
gle under the Sides of the Cone ns to the Square 
of the Diameter of the Baſe :: ſo the Di- 
ſtance between the Vertices of the Cone and of 
the Section, to the Latus Rectum. 


III. Prax#s 1. Hence if you have the Vertex 
and Parameter of any Parabola, tis eaſie 
to deſcribe it on a Plane. 

For draw a Right Line for the Axis, and 
in that take as many Abſciſſe as yon pleaſe ; 
then find between them ſingly and the Latus 
Rectum, ſo many Mean Proportionals, which if 
you rightly apply to the Axis will be Semi- 
ordinates ; and laſtly, their Ends or Extreams 


rabola. 


IV. Praxis 2, Having the Vertex and Or- 
dinate, To find the Parameter, Geometri- 
cally, 


Apply rightly the Semi-ordinate K I, and 


cake from the Vertex O, EF SIR. 


1. 


| 


then ſhall NF ==#b— 


then through F draw a Parallel 7; — 
| wer ws et 8 and produce dz — 0 
ſought. 'T PIO EO Ln eg 

or the Triangles OKI and 
ing ſimilar, EI. IK :: EF (eh 
And conſequently F H is a true Pa 


V. And fince the Parameter in this way gg 
EO 7 3 
Notation is Pry ler it in the laſt Ff Jl 


be applied to the Parabold in the Pag. 
LM. Then will N be the Poine unt 
called the Focus of the Parabola: LN will he 


—oce oOo Cc 


— and its Square Thy vs Which divideg 


by the Parameter Ho gives = for the 
Abſciſa EN: And ſhews that the Fi, 


always diſtant from the Vertex of the P 
by 4 of the Parameter, ck 


VI. Praxs 3. Having thus gained t 
the Curve of a Parabola — be deute 
yet more eaſily and readily: If you draw 
firſt the Axis OF ( Fig. laſt) and then an 
Ordinate in any Point, as F. After this take | 
the Abſciſſa OF in your Compaſſes, ard 
ſetting one Foot in the Focus N, crols the 
Ordinate in G, ſo ſhall the Point G be in 
the Parabola. And thus may as many Points 


as you will, be ſpeedily found. 


The DEMONSTRATION of which 
Practice depends upon this: 


That E N being = -—; for E F pur 36, 
occ 


4 b „ Whoſe Square is 


* 
0cczs  oocccec 


555 bum + To which if you 


add the Square of G F, which in this way of 
Notation was above ſhewed to be oi cc, then 


oice 


the Square of N G will be n 


O00ccce 


Þ+ 1 whoſe Root in this Notation will 


occ 


be ;:þb + — . So that a Line drawn from 


4 
the Focus to the End of the Ordinate will al- 
8 equal io the Alſciſſa EF + BN | 1 — 
7 uppoſin O taken equal to EN) to 
nearly join d, ſhall give the Curve of the Pa- I: ( npponng _ 


ine FO. 


PROPOSITION II. 


In the Parabola E K G H, the Squares of the 
Ordinares are as the Abſciſſæ. 


I fay OKI O GF :: EI. EF. 


the 


E L 

1 

NI Nel 

| 
. 


For let E F be called 5 b, as E I was before 


3 
called e h: Then the Parameter being 8 


ware of F G the Ordinate, will be equal 
3 multiplied by # 6 the Abſciſſa; 
chat is = 05 ec : as before, the Square of K 1 
was = 0e cc Bur Rectangles having the lame 
Baſes, are as their Altitudes; wherefore theſe 


Rectangles will be as the Ab/cifſe : And theſe 


Rectangles are = to the Squares of the Ordi- 
nates z therefore the Squares of the Ordinates are 
as the Abſciſſa. Q. E. D. 


COROLLARY. 


If a Line, as L O, be drawn parallel ro the 
Diameter or Axis of the Section, and be cur 
by the Tranſverſe Line E G in M, and 
by the Curve of the Parabola in K ; then 
ſhall O L, ML, and K L, be in continual 
Proportion. _ | 

For the Triangles E F G and EN M be- 
ing ſimilar, and N M parallel to F G, EF 
muſt be to EN :: as FG. NM, (i. e. I K.) 
But the Squares of G F and IK are in a 
duplicate Ratio of EF to E N, and yet are 
by this Propoſition as the Abſcifſe F E and 
EI; wherefore FE to IE is in a duplicate 
Ratio of E F to E N; that is, EF. E N:: 
EN. EI. And by the Conſtruction of the 
Figure, it will be the ſame in LO, which 
is parallel to E F: That is, OL. ML:: 
II. K I. or OL, ML, and K L are in 
continual Proportion. Q. E. D. 


PROPOSITION III. 


In the Parabola the Parameter is to the Sum of 
any two Ordinates, as their Difference is to the 


Difference of the Abſciſſæ. 


I fay, E L the Parameter, is to IK + FG :: 
( ſee the laſt Figure) that is, to H O:: O G 
their Difference, is to I F (or K O) the Difference 
of the Abſciſſe. 

Let E F the greater Abſciſſa be called i b, and 
the leſſer EI, e b. Then, by Prop. 1. the Square 


of the Ordinate K I will be oe ec, and conſe-| 


quently the Ordinate it ſelf =: oe cc; fo al- 
ſo putting i inſtead of e, T: ice will be the 


Ordinate F G. 


Having thus noted them, If you ſer che Latus 
Rectum, the Sum and Difference of the Ordinates, 
and the Difference of the Abſciſſe, after the man- 
ner of four Terms, in disjun&t Geometrical Pro- 
portion (as below) you will find the Rectangles 
of the Extreams and Means equal, and conſequent- 


ly _ 1 Terms ro be truly Proportional. Q. 
. . S, OE 


L 


Parath: VER. + 3 TTY: 
oe. Sum of the Ord. .. Diff. ofthe Ord. . D.Abſ. 
b oice VJ: oecc*'V toicemv 2 oece ih—eb, 


And to avoid the Trouble of Multiplication iti 
Surds, which is. the Caſe of the rwo Middle 
Terms, you need only conſider this Theorem: 
Thar the Sum of any Two 1 7 mult iplied 
by their Difference, ; equal to the Difference of their 
Squares. For ſo you will eaſily find that the Pro- 
duct in both Caſes will be the ſame Quantity 


o cc - , ce. 


N. B. This is that Property of the Parabola 
on which our Famous Mr. Baker founded 
his Clavis Geometrica Catholica, which was 
unknown to the Ancients, and communica- 
ted to him by Mr. Tho. Strode of Maper- 
ton in Dorſetſhire : And by which he ſhews 
how to find the Valne of the Unknown 
Root in all Equations, not exceeding Biqua- 

draticks. 


* 


See Conſtrutt ion and Central Rule, 


This Property of the Parabola, I thus briefly 
demonſtrate in my Algebra, p. 78. 


Let P be the Parameter of any Parabola, 
whoſe two Ordinates are O and o, and their re- 
ſpective Abſciſſe A and a. Then I am to prove 
that P. O ＋ o:: O — . A — 2. Which is 
clear; Becauſe, from the firſt Property of the Pa- 
rabola, PA OO and PA o. Wherefore 
PA—Pa=OO-—0sy, from the Nature of 


Equations. And that laſt reſolved into Propor- 
tionals will ſtand thus, h 


P. O To:: O- A — 4 
Which was the Thing at firſt propoſed to be 
proved, | | 


A PARABOLICK Space, is chat Area contain'd 


berween the Curve of the Parabola and any En- 
tire Ordinate G H, | 


And this Space is to a Parallelogram circumſeri- 
bed as 2, 3. and to a Trangle inſcribed as 4, 3. 


Let F H the Semi- ordinate be divided into 4 
= Parts, or into 8, 16, Sc. and through the Di- 
viſions draw Lines, as e f, e f, &c. to parallel tlie 
Axis E F. Suppoſe alſo E F to be 4. 1 

Then I ſay, the Parabolick Space E H F, js to 


the Parallelogram F. K: : 2. 3. But to the AE 
FH:: as 4. 3. 


7 


5N= For 


"= n 


* 0 5 , a 
8 = —_ * 
73 * P A R P n 
1 18 
bf \ : G 
} * . — . * 6 . . 


— 
323 


1 S | a | 
1 For, it. 3 F, g F. g, &c. are in continual A- Flowing Quantity anſwering to tha, F—= 
hb 0 | 3 Ne from the Nature of Plain which ſhall give the Area in OR Tem kat 
375 Triangles. | 3 3 
. "Pin 1 3 To do which, the Fluxion being x x fi | 
py 2. fe.ge::ige .e h, (by Cor. 1. Prop. 2. of . x tak 
FEA the Parabo/a.) But h e in the Axis EF = o, and [away the x, and there will remain -- 
12 in the firſt Parallel e F muſt be equal to + : in the creaſe rhe Index of that Power by U; — 
$4 next e V, it will be equal to 4 ; in the third ro 4 ; | SOLE "Ut, an 
4 ind ſo on in a duplicate Arithmerical Pro reſſion. it will ſtand thus x x . Then divide 1 

+ Kal For as ef (=4).ge « (=1-) :: foisge | n '*b 

44 (=1), eh (= 4.) And as the ſeconde F | | IETF; 
1% eee r). 
#1 And thus will it be if the Lines FF, f F, &c. PROSE | 
Fly be R. „ _ 1 ＋ 20 

1 all the Indiviſibles of the Lrilinear Space | . * ns al fi —; 

15 Lill be in 4 duplicare Krist meriefi Profireſiien in- | aten yok ſes OF; 

4.977 . 

5 i creaſing. But Laſtly, Inſtead of x ſubſtitute what was bi 

k 


3. The Sum of a Rank of ſuch Terms is ſub- fore found equal to it, viz. I, and it wit þ, 
triple to a Rank of as many equal to the greateſt ;| 2 
(as we proved in N' 7. of Arithmetical Progreſ-| 3 | 
ſion, which ſee) wherefore the whole Trilinear | And if you double that, you will Bain the 4 


- 2 = 2 * * 
—_— 


= to the Area of = Semi-parabola Vp 


$2 v5 oo — _ — — 
i —; = I» 


| . 
i Space EKHE is to the Parallelogram :: as t | of the whol® Parabola M V O. 
4 Wh to 3. And conſequently the remaining Parabo-| Wherefore the Paralolick Area is Tuo third 
| {i lick Space mult be to it as 2 to 3. Q E. D. of a 3 under the Alſciſſa and the Ori; 
; C nh | 7 | a nate, Q. D. p 
[i [ | And fince the Triangle F E H is tothe Paral- = | 
(BY elogram as 1 ro 2, it m to the Parabola as : * 3 
; | 1 * 2, or as 3 to 4. CE. D. The Following General Method for the 
{i | Ruadrature of all manner of Parabo- 
4Þ% | And this is a true and very ſhort Quadrarure| lick Curves, zs M.. Humphr 
13 of the Parabola of which Archimedes wrote fo] Titton's. J 
1 long ago, and many Geometricians have ſince ex- 
$9 pedited. Iis plain alſo that this Demonſtrati- YES 
by on is Univerſal and extends to any Parabol ick + 390 9 Equation of theſe Curves, 5 
5 * N „„ = „, where p and q are the In. 
f Th Quadrature of the Parabola, by — Method] dexes, and r is the Latus Ref? wo : _ is, be- 
| 40 pf Fluxions, J have formerly in my Algebra ſhew-| cauſe | ir * : 
t5 ed to be very briefly thus: en 1 N 5 * 
; q fore in Fluxions p Xx x, and 
S. 3 b | from the General E nation, it 'V hy as 
I 1 8 2 * Y, Wherefore ſubſficuting x and y, inſtead 
4 3 2 28 9 
1 of y and x in the Fluxional Equat 
3 E : on, we have p xy 2 40 x, but all x 5 =al 
Pi : f SH MN = the Complement, and all) x = 
1 3 all PLMN = the Area: The Area therefore is 
Hi - 1 | £ ro the Complement as p. J. Q. E. J. 
+ : PARABOLICK Pyramidoid, is a ſolid Figure 
1 5 ſo named by Dr. Wallis from its Geneſis, or For- 
13 - mation, which is as follows, 2 
Ef: = Let all the Squares of the Ordinate Applicates 
T - in the Parabola be imagined to be ſo placed, that 
1 1 | FA the Axe ſhall paſs thro all their Centres at Right 
” i ngles. 
1 E 5 3 | Then will the Aggregate of rheſe Planes, which 
| j | Let che Parameter be p=1, the Abſciſſe be he proves before =, 3 proportional 
1 called x, and the Ordinate 9. (Prop. 9. WallisCon. Se8.) Form the Parabolick I. 
4 Then by the firſt Property of the Parabola x = | ramidord. 8 
Þ: 7, becauſe p = 1. Whoſe Solidiry is gain d by multiplying the 


And conſequently by the Extraction of the | Baſe by half the Altitude: The reaſon of which 
Roots of each, and ufing the new Notation, is clear; for its component Plains being a Series 
4 | 3 , | of Arithmetical Proportionals beginning from o, 
x =». Then multiplying x by x the Flu- their Sum will be = ro the Extreams mulcipli 
R Re | | 5 by half the Number of Terms, 1. e. in the fre. 
æion of the Abſciſſa, it will ſtand thus x þ = | ſent caſe = ro the Baſe multiply d by half the 1 
ro the Fluxion of the Area, After which find the | Might. PARABOLICK 
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PARABOLICK Cuneus, is a Solid mention'd by | rabolick Conoid, will be juſt half the Cylinder, 2. 


the ſame Authot, and formed thus. 


PR 5 
4 4 BF gave” 


- Multiply all the D B's into the D S's, or which 
is the ſame thing, upon the Baſe AP B erect a 
Priſm, whoſe Altitude ſhall be AS or PS; and 
this ſhall be the Parabolick Cuneus, which muſt of 


neceflity be equal ro the Parabolick. Pyramidoid; 


being all che Component Rectangles in one, are 
ſevetally equal to all the Component Squares in 


the other. 


PARABOLICK Conoid, is a ſolid Figure made 
by the Rotation of a Semi-Parabola about its Axe, 
and is = & of its circumſcribing Cylinder: And 
the Circles which may be conceived ro be the E- 
lements of this Figure, are in an Arithmetical Pro- 

rtion decreaſing towards the Vertex. 55 

A PAXABOLICK Conoid, A S B H C, is to a 
cylinder of the ſame Baſe and Height, as 1 to 2 ; 
and to a Cone of the ſame Baſe and Height, as 1 


2 to 1, 


FT - 
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the greateſt as 1 to 2, 


Let BD be divided into three equal parts: 
then AD: GS H:: BD: B H, (by che ſe⸗ 
cond Property of the Parabola) chat is, as 3 to 1, | 
Woe DO QFi: BDINy : 2 

erefore 'tis plain, That the | 
TI and AD, (as allo HN 
the Circles anſwering 
merical Progreſſion, o 
will be ad Infinitum, if the th 
ſected, and thoſe again biſſected,  &c, 


Rank of Numbers in ſimple Arithmeric 
greflion, will be to a Ra g * 


6 


23 21. 


on S h, Tz, and AC) and 
ro them, will be in Arith- 
ras 1, 2, 3; and thus it 
ree Idiviſions be biſ- 
But a 


nk of as many equal to 


—_— 


E. D. J 2 1 . 8 * 
And a Cone being 7 of the Cylinder, the Conoid 
will be =-1 of it; and therefore Cylinder, Co- 
noid, and Cone will be as 3, 1 5, 1. | 1 
PARABOLICK Spindle, is a ſolid Body made 
by Rotation of a Semi- parabola about its Ordinate; 
and is equal to of its circumſcribing Cylin- 
der, Cavalerius Exerc, Geometr. p. 282. © 
| PARABOLISMUS. the ſame with the Depre/- 
ſion of an Equation, See Equation, N. 3. 
PARACELSISTICK Medicines. See Herme- 
tical, 5 
PARACENTESIS, or Punctio, is a Perforation 
of the Cheſt, or Abdomen. It is made in the 
Breaſt, when that is ſtuffed with putriſied Mar- 
ter, or Water, and then the Perforation is made 
in the Side between the fifth and ſixth Vertebra. 
It is made in the Abdomen, when that is ſwelled 
by a Dropſie, and near the Linea Alba, in the 
Muſcles that either aſcend right or oblique : In 
which laſt Caſe, if a Man be ftrong, and has 
taken a Purge, and alſo his Lungs, and the reſt 
5 his Entrails be uncorrupted, when you ſee the 


Navel doth Protuberate, there you muſt make 
the Incifion ; don't ler Purulency and Water come 
out both together, for that were to kill the Pa- 
tient, but one after the other: As in ſeven Days 
about a Pound, or a Pound and a half, as the Pa- 
tient can endure it: After the Operation is finiſh- 
ed, draw the Wound up with an Aſtringent Plai- 
ſter. Blanchard. | 85 
PARACIUM, in Law, ſigniſies the Tenure chat 
is between Parceners, viz, That which the Young- 
eſt oweth to the Eldeſt. | 3 
_PARACHYNANCHE, is an Inflammatiori 
with a continual Fever and difficulty of Breath- 
ing excited in the outward Muſcles of the La- 


nx. 
PARACMASTICA, is a daily declining Fever; 
alſo declining Age. Blanchard, MY 
PARADE, is a Military Word, ſignifying the 
Place where Troops uſually draw rogerher, in 
order to mount the Guards, or for any other 
Ser vice. a > , £1 

PARALLAX is chat Arch of a great Circle] 
paſſing thro the Zenith and true Place of the Sun 
or Stars, and intercepted between the true and 
apparent Place. 
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In this Figure} 
A, denötẽs the Centre of the Eartls 


B, the Place on the Superficies of the Earth 
from whence the Star * ſeen. f 


LAN „the Stars or Planers Places in their 


＋ | 
| D. 
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ll F D, B OF, Bc, the Lines of their ap- 
parent Places. 


Here the Angle made by the Interſection of the 
ſaid two Lines thro' the Body of the Planet, is the 
Angle of Parallax, | 


That is, 


In Mars, the Angle A B= Angle C & D, 
(by 15 e. i.) TEE 

In the Sun, the Angle of Parallax, is the Angle 
A OB D Angle E F. 

In the Moon, it is the Angle A (B = Angle 
G (HF. 


Here 'tis maniſeſt, that the nearer the Star is 
to the Horizon, and Center of the Earth, the 
greater is the Parallax: Whence it is, That the 
Orbit of the Moon being neareſt to the Earth, her 
Parallax is greateſt and moſt perceptible : For the 
Semi-diameter of the Earth bears a greater Pro- 
22 to the Semi- diameter of the Moons Or- 

it, than to any of the reſt. 

The Horizontal Parallax of the Moon is the 
Difference between her Real and Apparent Place 
when ſhe is either Riſing or Serting. As ſuppoſe 
her Setting, then the Angle of the 


truly and exactly found, it would be of 
gious Advantage; for by ir the Io 
Places on Land (and tolerably well at $ 
be diſcovered. 

Captain Halley ſaith, (at the end 


tions and Catalogue of the Southern Star; . 
« » I 


rodt. 


eometry 
Miſtakes 


He there gives three ways to find 
Parallax, which are nearly — wer pe ry 
the firſt ſeems the beſt ; and is thus, 3 

et two times of Obſervation be tak 
the Sun is (nearly) equally diſtant — on 
Node of the Moon ; and when the Moon allo F 
ro be Northerly in one Node, and Souther] n 
the other: In theſe things there needs no 4 
Exactneſs, becauſe the Differences of Lu 


Horizon) Pa- then the Difference by 


may be ſufficiently ſupplied from the 

Ar theſe Times of Obſervation ler pe 
Places of the Moon, both in Longitude and Fa 
tirude be taken, together with her vißble Alti 
tudes and Diameters, which let be reduced 10 
the Horizontal; then from the Times and Viſi- 
ble Places, let in each Obſervation, the Vertical 
Angle be computed, which is made with the 
Circle of Latitude at the Moons Centre; and 
which the Southern Lati- 


rallax will be BCA O AR, The know- tude exceeds the Northern (in onr Northern part 


ledge of the Quantity of which, is of the greateſt 


aſe in Aftronomy ; becauſe from thence the Di- Latitude, 
ſtance of the Moon, Sun, (or any other Planet) | which to 


from the Earth may moſt caſily be had; for in 
the Triangle BAC : AB the Semi-diamenter of 
the Earth, B the Right Angle, and © the Angle 
of the Parallax being known, tis eaſie to find any 
Side or Angle ſought, and conſequently A C, the 
Diſtance of the Moon from the Earth. This came 
firſt to be diſcovered by the Ancient Aſtronomers, 
thus. a 

They obſerved, That the Apparent Semi-Di- 
urnal Motion of the Moon was bur 4 Degrees, 
whereas in reality and truth, it was 6 Degrees: 
Wherefore they concluded, That the Moon's Place 
was put forward in her Riſing one Degree, and 
as much put backwards in her Setting; which 
muſt needs cauſe her vifible Motion above rhe 
Earth in 12 Hours, to be obſerved nearly 2 De- 
grees leſs, than the half of 12 Degrees, her appa- 
rent Motion in 24 Hours. 

Wherefore from hence they concluded the Ho- 
rizontal Parallax to be juſt i Degree: Which ha- 
ving found, twas eaſie to diſcover that A (, 
muſt be near 6 times A B, or Co Semi-diame- 
ters of the Earth, (i. e. at 70 Miles to a Degree, 
and 4000 Miles the Earths Radius) 240000 Miles 


Engliſh. 


Mr. Auzout, gives you a Method to find 
the Moon's Parallax, hu; on a Day 
when ſhe is in her Perigee, or Apogee, 
and in the moſt Boreal Signs, 


Take her Diameter rowards the Horizon, and 
then towards the South, with her Altitude above 


the Horizon; the Difference of which Diameters 


will ſhew the Proportion of her Diſtance with 
the Semi- diameter of the Earth; but this is beſt 
of all done in thoſe Places where ſhe paſſes thro 
the Zenith. 

If the Moons Horizontal Parallax could be 


. 


| 


oy 


| 


—— 


of the World) is the Sum of the Parallaxes of 
which muſt be divided into two parts; 
do, put into one Sum the Logarithms 
of the Sine of the Horizontal Semi. diameter of 
the viſible Diſtance of the Moon from the Ver. 
rex, and of the Complement of the Angle of the 
Verrical Circle, with the Cicle of Latitude, in 
each Obſervation, 

Then out of the greater Sum take the leſſer, 
and to the Difference add Radius, the Sum ſhall 
be the Logarithm of the Tangent of an Ark, 
from whence take 45 Degrees; then will it be as 
Radius to the Tangent of the Remaining Ark :: 
So is the Tangent of the half Sum of the Paral- 
lax, to the Tangent of half their Difference: But 
the half Sum and half Difference together, is the 
greater Parallax of Latitude, and the Difference 
between them is the Leſſer. Take this Parallax 
of Latitude out of the viſible Southern Latitude; 
or add it to the Northern, and it will ſnew the 
Liclination. 

And then laſtly, ir will be as the Rectangle un- 
der the Sines of the Diſtance ſeen from the Ze- 
nith, and of the Complement of rhe Angle of the 
Verticle Circle with the Circle of Latitude, is to 
the Square of the Radius: : So is the Sine of the 
Parallax of Latitude, to rhe Sine of the Horizonral 
Parallax. Hg 

And there is between the Sine of the Horizon» 
tal Semi-diamerer of the Moon, and the Hori- 
zontal Parallax, ſo conſtant a Proportion, that if ir 
can be but once known, the Moons Parallax at 
any time will be had from the Obſervarion of her 
Diameter. = | 

All the Difficulty of this Proceſs, is in obſer- 
ving the viſible Latitudes of the Moon, and hi 


indeed cannot be had without the help of the 


Fix d Stars, whoſe Latitudes are in no Caralogue 
yer extant, correct to a Minute: Therefore the 
Accurate Solution of this Problem muſt depen 


on ſome better Tables than are yer pabliſdes 


the m 
And thoſe I hope we may expect from fo Eres 
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2 Aſtronomer, . Flamiſteed, when he 


hath finiſh'd his — of the Fix d Stars, 
which he is now about. n 4 
* Ingenious Dr. Gregory's Aſtronomia Phy- 
fica and Geometrica, you have a great and very 
vſeful m_— 7 for the finding the 
x, Vide Lib. 2. Sect. 7. i 

2 there be no Parallax of the Fix d Stars, 
in reſpect of the Earths Semi-diamerer, the whole 
Body of the Earth being but a Point in reference 
ro the Diſtance between us and the Fix d Stars: 
Yer in reſpect of the Annual Orbit of che Earth, 
jr hath juſtly been expected by Aſtronomers, that 
ſome Parallax ſhould be found : And this would 
be a Diſcovery of great Moment, if it could be 
made; . it would be an undoubted De- 
monſtration for the Annual Motion of the Earth 
round the Sun, if any ſuch Parallax could be diſ- 
-overed. | | 
"This the Ingenious Dr. Hook arrempred to find 
by obſerving the various Ditiance of a Fix'd Star 
from the Zenith: (See a Diſſertation of his de- 
ſignedly written on this Subject.) And our Ex- 
cellent Aſtronomer Mr. Flamſteed, actually did ob- 
ſerve ir by the Acceſs and Receſs of a Fix d Star 
to and from the Pole of the Equator at different 
Times of the Vear. | 

And he aſſures us, in his Letter ro Dr. Wallis, 
written Decemb. 20. 1698, and Publiſhed in the 
Latin Edition of Dr. Wallis's Works: © Thar he 
found the Diſtance of a Fix d Star near the 
pole of the World to be 40 Seconds, or 45 Se- 
* conds nearer to it at the Winter Solſtice than at 
the Summer one; And this he oblerved for 7 
Years together with great Accuracy. 
So that he judges the Objection of Ricciolus a- 
gainſt rhe Earths Morion ro be entirely removed, 
and irs Revolution round the Sun proved. 

Dr. Gregory ſeems nor ſatisfied with this Proof, 
(tho' he believes the Doctrine from other Princi- 


ples) but inclines rather to the Opinion of Co- 


pernicus, That rhe Diameter of the Earths Annu- 
al Orbit is inſenſible, in reſpe& of the Diſtance 
of the Fix d Stars. But others may judge whe- 
ther he brings Reaſons ſufficient to overthrow 
Obſervations ſo carefully, and ſo often made, as 
thoſe produced by Mr. FHamſteed. See his Aſtron 
p. 275, 276. | 


PARALLAX of Latitude, is an Arch of a great 
Circle pailing by the Poles of the Zodiack to 
rhe apparent Place of rhe Star, and intercepted 
berween rwo Circles of the Ecliprick equally di- 
ſtant, whereof the one paſſeth by the true Place 
- the Star, and the other by the Apparent 

ace. 

PARALLAX of Longitude, is an Arch of the E- 
cliprick (or Parallel therero) intercepred between 
rwo 2 Circles, whereof the one paſſeth from 
the Foles of the Ecliptick, and the true Place; the 
other from the (aid Poles by the apparent Place: 


So that the Parallax of Longitude is only the Dif- 
ference of the true and apparent Place according 


to the Longitude of the Ecliptick. 
PARALLACTICAL Angle, is an Angle made 
by the Oblique curting of a Circle of Altitude, 
or Vertical Circle with the Ecliptick. How to 
—_— lee Angle of the Ecliptick with the Vertical 
rele, 
PARALLEL Lines in Geometry, are thoſe which 
run always equi-diſtant from each other; ſo 


I 


thar if they were infinitely produced, they wou'd 
neither go further from, nor come nearer to each 
other ; and rheir Diſtance is always meaſured 
by a Perpendicular, which whete-ever it be taken, 
is 1 the ſame length, or is always equal to 
it ſelf, | 


Od prttterertarrepagien 


5 


Thus the two Lines, 2 b and d e, are Parallel, 
if they are equally Diſtant from each other in 
ae, BD, & d, and in all other Places. 


COROLLARY. I. 


Parallel Lines P p, have the ſame Inclination 
one as the other, to any Right Line as Z Z, 
which cuts or croſſeth them both, and conſe= 
quently (ſince an Angle is the Mutual Inclinati- 
on of two Lines which meer in a Point (the Ex- 
ternal Angle o or a, muſt be equal to the Inter- 
po Oppoſite one, F orb: That is, o = F, 


2. 


For if o be not equal to f, and à not equal to 6; 
it muſt be becauſe the upper Parallel P is eicher 
more or leſs inclined to Z Z, than the lower Pa- 
rallel p is; which if true, then the Line cannot 
be Parallel; which contradicts the Suppoſition. 


PROPOSITION. 


A Right Line Z Z. falling on two Parallel Lines © 
P Pi, makes the Alternate Angles o = f, and e 
=b; alſoo = d, and a = g, and the two 
Internal Angles c + b, ere + f = to two Right 


ones. 
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DEMONSTRATION. 


1, c =fF, [becauſe c= o its Vertical or oppo- 
fire Angle, and o = 5, by the predceent Corol- 


1. e=b, becauſe = to 4, which is b, pro- 
ved the ſame way. 
3. o =d, becauſe c, , == d. 

4. 2 2 g, becauſe a r e, r b, =g. 
3. e + b, = 2 l, becauſe b +f= 2 L, (by 
13 & 1 Euclid.) and F c by Step. 1. Wherefore 
45 —21. 

6. e TF =2 (, becauſe FT b=2 L, (by 
3 &.) and e =b (by Step. 2.) Wherefore e + 
= 21. See the laſt Figure, 


COROLL#ARY. I. 


Two Right Lines as Z Z, Parallel to a Third, 
as T, are Parallel to each other. For ſince the 
Angle a = b, and c alſo = b, becauſe the Outer 
Lines are Parallel to the Inner one: Therefore the 
Angle a = c, i. e. The two Outer Lines are alſo 
Parallel by Cor. 1. 


1 
7 


SI 


PROBLEM I. 


A Right Line as Z. Q being given, to draw another 
Parallel 20 it, thro' A, a given Point. 


B 


A O 
From A draw a Line making any Angle, as 
A BQ, with the given Line; then ſetting one 
Foot of the Compaſſes in A, make the Angle 
B ACS A BQ, ſo ſhall CAO be the Line 
required, for the Angle A z= to the Alternate 


one B. 
PARALLEL Sphere, is Where the Poles are in 


the Zenith and Nadir, and the Nun 
Horizon, which is the Caſe of ſuch if a in the 
there be) who live directly under the N och 
col Pole, g 99 4 orth and 
Tbe Conſequences of this Poſiti 
the Parallels of the Sun's Declitdzion wi Nr 
9 of his Altitude. lo be 
e Inhabitants can ſee only ſuch « 
on their fide the Equinoctial; * . . on 
fix Months Day, and fix Months continual Nivt. 
every Year; and the Sun can never be Wa 
with them than 23 Degrees 30 Minutes. whi o 
not ſo high as he is with us in February, 

PARALLEL Ruler, is an Inſtrument mad 
Braſs, Steel, or Wood, ro draws Lines Paralle! 4 
each other; of great uſe in Fortification Arch p 
cture and many other parts of the Mathematichs,” 

PARALLELS of Attitudes or Angsana, 
Circles Parallel ro the Horizon, imagined to wh 
thfo' every Degree and Minute of the Meridia . 
between the Horizon and Zenith, having the 
Poles in the Zenith. And on the Globes theſe — 
deſcribed by the Diviſions on the Quadran- of 4. 
titude, in its Motion about the Body of the Globe 
when tis ſcrew'd to the Zenith of any Place. 

PARALLELS of L atitude, on the Terreſtrial 
Globes, are the ſame with Parallels of Declinatic 
on the Celeſtial. Bur the 

PARALLELS of Latitude on the Celeſtial 
Globes, are ſmall Circles Parallel to the Ecliptich 
imagined to paſs thro every Degree and Minas 
of the Colures, and are repreſented there by the 
Diviſions of the Quadrant of Altitude, in its Moti— 
on round the Globe, when it is ſcrew'd over the 
Poles of the Ecliptick, 

PARALLELS of Declination, are Circles ba- 
rallel to the Equinoctial, imagined te pals thro 
every Degree aad Minute of the Meridians, be. 
tween the Equinoctial and each Pole of the World, 

PARALLEL Rays, in Optichs, are thoſe that 
keep. an equal Diftance from the viſible Object 
to the Eye, which is ſuppoſed to be infinitely re- 
mote from the Object. 

PARALLEL Planes, are thoſe Planes which 
have all the Perpendiculars drawn betwixt them 
equal to each other: That is, when they are e- 
very where equally diſtant. \ 

ARALLEL Circles, on the Globes, the ſame 
with the Leſſer Circles. | 

PARALLELS alſo on the Terreſtri«! Globe, 
are Circles drawn thro the middle of every Cli- 
mate, dividing them into two halves, which ate 
called Parallels. 755 

PARALLELISM of the Earth's Axis, is the 
Earth's keeping its Axis in irs Annual Revolut- 
on round the Sun, in a Poſition always Parallel 
to ĩts ſelf, which it doth nearly but not exactly ; 
for tho the Difference be inſenſible in one Year, 
Dr. Gregory in his Aſtronomy ſaith, It becomes 
ſenſible enough in many Years. 

This Paralleliſm he ſhews ro be rhe neceffary 
reſult of the two Motions ef the Earch, that 15 
round its Axis, and its Annual one, and that there 
needs no third Motion be feigned to explain ut, 
or account for it: For as the Earth moves An- 
nually round the Sun (without the Diurnal Mo- 
tion) it moves only according to its Centre of Gra 
vity; and each Point and Line in it kceps © 2 
the ſame Poſition. Let irs Axis be one of thole 
Lines; the Diurnal Revolution of the Earth ru 


veable 


ju (which as to that Motion is ſuppoſed ow. 
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ble) cannot | 
2 ir will be always the ſame, . e. always 


| ro it ſelt. BS 
CO ARALIPSIS (a Figure in Rhetorick) is a pte- 
tended deſire in us of omitting what We ſay; as 
if one ſhould ſay, I am willing to forget the Nong 
that my Enemy has done me; I will not ſpeak of the 
Injury that I have received from him, &C. 
PARALLELOGRAM in Geometry, is a Right 
Lined Quadrilateral Figure, whoſe Oppoſite Sides 
are Parallel and Equal. To find its Superficial Con- 


tent: Sce Arca. 


The Formation, or Generation of all Parallelograms 
Squares, and Rectangles, may be thus conceived, 
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| 
If a Right Line, as A D, having one of irs Ends 
or Points in the Top (or Vertex A) of rhe Angle 
E AB, be ſuppoſed ro move downwards, with 
a Motion always Parallel to its ſelf in its firſt ſi- 
tuation: And as it moves thus, always keeps its 
ſaid end A in the Line AE; till at laſt it be 
moved down ſo low, as that it is all of it gotten 
within the Legs of the Angle, and is come to lie 
in the Situation EB: Tis plain, this Line A D, 
will by its Motion downwards have deſcribed the 
Quadrilateral Figure AD BE. And as in its 
Deſcent, the Line A D continually cuts the 
Line A B, ſo it will deſcribe alſo on each fide of 
AB the two equal Triangles ADB and A E B. 
The Parts of the former of which, do continu- 
ally decreaſe, as thoſe of the latter A E B do in- 
creaſe, 
Alſo, if either Leg of an Angle E A D, as ſup- 
poſe the Leg AD, or any part of that Leg 
A B, be conceived to move along the other & E, 
with a Motion Parallel to its firſt Situation, it 
will alſo deſcribe a Quadrilateral Figure, which 
if the Deſcribent Line A B, be equal to the Dixi. 
gent A E, (for ſo thoſe two Lines may be called) 
will be an Equilateral one. But when the Diri- 
ent is 8 . ſhorrer r the Deſeribent 
ine, then the oppoſite Sides of the Fi onl 
will be equal. Ppoſite gure only 


change the Poſition of it; and 


7 i 


| From which Formation of Quadrangles, (and 
alſo of Triangles} theſe Corollaries may be 
deduced. | | 


„ COROLLARY: L 


That all Quadrilateral Figures thus formed, 
muſt alſo be Parallelograms or have their oppofitc 
Sides equal and Parallel. The Reaſon of which 
is, becauſe the Moving Line, or Deſcribent 
AD, is always ſuppoſed ro be carried Parallel 
to it ſelf; and the Diſtance between A and D, 
or A and B the Deſcribent Points, are always the 
lame. 33. EC 1, 
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Since the Angles A and E are together equal 
to two Right Angles, if one be a Right Angle, 
the other muſt be ſo alſo; and then all the Angles 
of the Figure will be Right ones, and fo twill 
be a Rectangle as A F; and if the Deſcribent be 
equal to the Dirigent, the Figure will be a Square, 


as A G. Cor 29. & 1. Eucl. 


Hence alſo tis plain, That the Oppoſite An- 
gles of every Parallelogram are equal; becauſe 
they do each of them, with the Angle between 
them, make two Right Angles, 


err n 


Whence ir appears, That every Diagonal A B, 
Divides the Parallelogram into two equal Parts, 
34. C. 1 Eucl, 


COROLLARY VV. 


As alſo, That every Parallelogram muſt be 
Double to a Triangle, having the ſame, or an 
equal Baſe and Height. 41 2 1 Eucl. 

For every Triangle that can be drawn on the 
Baſe EB, or on a Baſe equal to it, and having 
the ſame Height, or being berween the ſame 
Parallel Lines, will be equal ro the Triangle 
AEB, which is half the Parallelogram A B, per 
Cor. 3. f 


COROLLARY V. 


Hence all Parallelograms that are between the 
ſame Parallel Lines, and on one and the ſame, or 
equal Baſes, muſt be equal. 


50 
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I ſay, The Parallelegrams AF, DE, GE, ha- 
ving the ſame Baſe D FE, or its equal G H, muſt 
be equal to one another. 

For the Parallelograms AF, and GE, have 
both the Deſcribent and Dirigent Lines equal. 

And alſo, AF, and DE, have the ſame De- 
ſcribent Lines DF; and the Line DF, tho' it 
go not in the ſame Dirigent Line to form the Pa- 
rallelogram D E, yet it goes in the whole bur 
che ſame Perpendicular Altitude, and only moves 
tlower for going Obliquely, but all the Indiviſibles 
or Component Lines in one, muſt be equal to 
thoſe in the other. 


EFD 


Hence alſo follows, That Triangles on the ſame, 
or equal Baſes, muſt be equal if they are between 
the ſame Parallels; 3 they are the Halves of 
equal Parallelograms. 


COROLLARY VI. 


Alſo from hence is eaſily proved, That the three 
Angles a, b, e, of any Triangle, are equal to two 
Right Angles. (Sce Fig. 1.) 


For ſince the Angle c + a $0== 2 L, (becauſe 
D is Parallel to E B.) 

And that b == o, for the ſame Reaſon. 

Therefore bc $a=2C. Q E. D. 


COROLLARY: VI. 
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it the Line A C, ſtanding at Right Angles 
with CD, be divided into Three Parts, as C D is 
to Five ; and being made a Deſcribent, be mo- 
ch along the Dirigent C D, till it come at laſt ro 
the End of ir, and ſtand in the Poſition B D; the 
Reciangle AD will by this means be divided into 
as many little Rectangles as the Unires both in 
the Delcribent and Dirigent Line will produce, 
by being multip lied one by another, that is 15; for 


— 


3 times 5 is 13. And this is what js 7 
Rectangle made between any eines led 
Product ariſing from the Parts of the on, 8 
ron ” N dw" of the other. . 
nd this is uſually in the Latin 
by the Verb [N which 1 krete d 
along. As, for Inſtance, If the Line A 28 
to multiply C D, they would ſay in that L agg wete 
Duc A Cin C D; that is, fer your Line A 8 "be, 
pendicular to C D; and then keeping ir al * 
in that Poſition, lead or guide it along till it 2 
to the End of CD, and it will by its re 
have formed the Rectangle A D; and Whom 
Three Parts, the 15 little ones within it . 
ny ons 1 Latin Mathematical Books tho 2 
5 * be thus expreſſed, AC De 4 
And from hence tis plain, that the P 

any two Numbers is equal to a 88 
rallelegram, made out of the Multiplicand ard he 
Multiplicator, or out of the two Factors, ag th « 
are called by ſome Writers; that is, à ReBlansl 

whoſe two Sides are divided into as many Paste 
there are Unites in both Factors. "_ 


PARALLELOGRAM, is alſo an 1 
made of five Rulers of Braſs or yer 
Sockets to ſlide or ſer to any Proportion, uſed to 
enlarge or diminiſh any Map or Draught, either 
in Forrification, Building, or Surveying, Sc. 

. PARALLELOGRAM Pretratter, is a Semi. 
circle of Braſs, with four Rulers, in form of a 
Parallelegram, made to move to any Angle; one 
of which Rulers is an Index, which ſhews on 


the Semi-circle rhe Quantity of any inward or 
outward Angle, 


PARALLELOPIPED, is a Solid Figure con- 
rained under Six Parallctograms, the Oppoſites of 
which are cqual and parallel; or 'tis a Priſm, 
whoſe Baſe is a Parallelagram. This is always 
triple to a Pyramid of the ſame Baſe and Height, 
as is demonſtrated under Proportion of Solids ; 
which lee. 

PARALLELOPLEURON, a Word uſed by 
{ome Geometricians for an Imperfect Paralelo- 
gram, or kind of Trapezium, having unequal 
Angles and Sides, yer not all ſo, in regard that 
at leaſt ſome of them anſwer to one another, ob- 
ſerving a certain Regulariry and Proportion of Pa- 
rallels; ſo that they do not extend ſo largely as 
Trapeziums, which are any Irregular Four-fided 
Figures; nevertheleſs, like them, they are capa- 
ble of being variouſly diverſify'd. 

PARALOGISM, 1s a pretended Demonſtra- 
tion or Method of Arguing, but which is in re- 
ality fallacious and falſe. 

PARALYSIS, the Palſey, is an entire Loſs of 
voluntary Motion, or Senſe, or both, either in all 
the Body, or only in ſome Part. It comes by ei- 
ther an Obſtruction, Obſciſſion, Contuſion, Or 
prefling of the Nerves, or by an Indiſpolition, ot 
ill Conformity of the Muſcles Blanchard. 

PARAMESUS, is the next Finger to the Mid- 
dle one, called the Ring- finger. 

PARAMETER, by ſome, as Mydergits and 
Others, called the Latus Rectum of a Paravoia, 
is a Third Proportional to the Alſciſſa and any 
Ordinate: So that the Square of the Ordinate s 
always equal to the Rectangle under thc Para- 
meter and Alſciſſa. See the Demonſtration under 


Parabola, This 
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PAR 


is Word P 
FD ro the Elipſe and Hyperbola 3 but in thoſe 
ir hath another Proportion, as you will find under 
thoſe Words. : i be 8 

PARAMOUNT, in our Law, ſignifies rhe Su- 
pream Lord of the Fee: For chere may be a Le. 
"ant to a Lord, that holdeth himſelf another Lord; 
the former of which is called Lord Meſne, and the 
ſecond Lord Paramount. And a Lord Paramount 
conſiſteth only in Compariſon, as one Man may 
be great, bein compared roa leſs; and little, 
being compare with a greater, So that none fim- 
ply ſeemeth to be Lord Paramount but only the 
King, who is Patron Paramount to all the Benefi- 
ces in England. ö 

p ARAPET. in Fortification, is an Elevation of 
Earth and Stone upon the Rampart, behind which 
the Soldiers ſtand ſecure from the Enemies Great 
and Small Shot, and where the Cannon is planred 
for the Defence of rhe Town or Fortreſs, Every 
Parapet having its Embraſures and Merlons, is about 
Six Foot high on the Side of the Place ; and from 
Four to Five on that toward the Country. So that 
this Difference of Heights forms a kind of Glacis 
above, from whence the Muskereers mounting the 
Banquet of the Parapet, may eaſily fire into the 
Moars, or at leaſt upon the Counterſcarp. It 
oughr alſo to be from 18 to 20 Foot thick, if 
made of Earth; and from 6 to 8 if of Stone. 
The Earth is much better than Stone, becauſe 
Stone will fly to pieces when battered, and do 
miſchief. 

This Word Parapet is alſo given to any Line 
that covers Men from the Enemies Fire : So there 
are Parapets of Barrels, of Gabions, of Bags fil- 
led with Earth, Oc. 

PARAPHANALIA, or, according to the Civil 
Law, Parapharnalia, are thoſe Goods which a 
Wife, beſides her Dower or Jointure, is after her 
Husband's Death allowed ro have ; as Furniture 
for her Chamber, Wearing Apparel, (and Jewels, 
if ſhe be of Quality) which are not ro be pur into 
her Husband's Inventory, eſpecially in the Pro- 
vince of York, 

PARAPHIMOSIS, is a Fault of the Yard, when 
the Preputium's too ſhort ; alſo a Narrewneſs and 
Contraction of the Womb. 

PARAPLEGIA, is a Palſie which ſeizeth all the 
Parts of the Body below the Head, thro' an Ob- 
ſtruction of the Spinal Marrow. Blanchard. 

PARAPHRENITTIS, is Madneſs, accompanied 
with a continual Fever, through the Inflamation 
of rhe Diaphragm, with Difficulty of Breathing, 
at the Ancients dream'd. But Doctor Willis has 
confured this Opinion of it, and ſays the Matter 
of it lies in the Cerebellum, whereby the Animal 
Spirits cannot flow, and thence the Midriff and 
Lungs are troubled. Blanchard. 
PARAPHROSYNE, is a flight fort of Do- 
wo Pg the Imagination and Judgment. Blan- 
chard. | 

PARASELENE, a Mock- Moon, is occaſion'd by 
the ſame Means as the Parhelia are abour the Sun; 
tho' nor ſo frequent. x 

PARASITICAL Plants, are thoſe which ſome 
call Epidendra, becauſe they grow not on the 
Ground, bur on the Arms or Limbs of Trees, as 
our Viſcum or Miſletoe doth. 
 PARASTATEA. See Epididymis. 

PARASYNANCHE, is an Inflammation of the 


Muſcles of the Upper part of the Oeſophagus, with 


rameten or Lats Reftum, is alſo | 


PARAVAILE, in Common Law, ſigniſies the 
loweſt Tenant, or him that is Tenant to one who 
holdeth his Fee over of another; and is called 
Tenant Paravaile, becauſe it is preſumed he hath 
Profit and Avayle by the Land. 

PARBUNCLE, is the Name of a Rope in a 
Ship, almoſt like a pair of Slings: tis ſeized both 
Ends together, and then put double about any 
heavy thing that is to be hoiſed in or out of the 
Ship; having the Hook of the Runner hitched into 
it to hoiſe it up by. 

PARCENERS, is a Word taken either ac- 
cording to the Courſe of the Common Law, or 
according to Cuſtom. Parceners, according to 


che Courſe of the Common Law, are, Where 


one ſeized of an Eſtate of Inheritance, hath Iſſue 
only Daughters, and dies, and the Lands deſcend 
to the Daughters, then they are called Parceners, 
and are but as one Heir. The ſame Law is, If he 
have not any Iſſue, but that his Siſters be his Heirs. 

Parceners, according to Cuſtom, are, Where 
a Man is ſeized of Lands in Gavel-hind, as in 
Kent, and other Places Franchiſed, and hath It- 
{ue divers Sons, and dies, then the Sons are Par- 
ceners by the Cuſtom. 

PARCENARY, in Law, ſignifies a holding or 
occupying of Land pro indiviſo, by Joint- Tenants, 
or otherwiſe called Co-parceners: For if they refuſe 
ro divide their common Inheritance, and chooſe 
rather to hold it jointly, they are ſaid to hold in 
Parcenary. 

PARCO Frao, is a Writ that lies againſt him 
that violently breaketh a Pound, and taketh out 
Beaſts thence, which for ſome Treſpaſs done 
upon another Man's Ground, are lawfully im- 
pounded, 

PARCELLING of a Ship, is laying of Pieces 
of Canvaſe of about a Hand's breadth, over the 
Seams, when ſhe is newly Calked. 

PARCEL- Makers, are two Officers in the Ex- 
chequer that make the Parcels of the Eſcheators Ac- 
counts, wherein they charge them with every 
thing they have leavied for the King's Uſe within 
the Time of their Office, and deliver the ſame to 
one of the Auditors of the Court to make an Ac- 
count with the Eſcheator thereof, 

PARENCEPHALOS, the ſame as the Cere- 
bellum, 

PARENCHYMOUS Parts of the Body, by the 
Old Anatomiſts, are reckoned ſuch Fleſhy Parts 
of it as fill up the Interſtices berween the Veſlels, 
and nor conſiſting of Veſſels themſelves. But by 
the Help of the Microſcope, and more accurate 
Obſervations, it hath ſince been diſcovered, that 
there 1s no Part of an Animal Body but whar is 
a kind of Net-work of an innumerable Quantity 
of ſmall Capillary Veſſels. 

PARENCHYMATA, are the Intrails thro' 
which the Blood paſſes. for its better Fermentation 
and Perfection, as the Lungs, Liver, Heart, and 
Spleen, &c. 

Sometimes the Word Parench;ma is taken in a 
large Senſe for all the Intrails. Blanchard, 

PARIETAL Bones, or the Bones of the Synci- 
put are the thinpeſt Bones of the Cranium, in 

orm almoſt ſquare, ſomewhat long; they are 
joined to the Os Fronts. by the Sutura Coronalis, 
ro one another in the Crown of the Head by 
the Sutura Sagittalis, to the Os Occipitis by the 
Lambdoidalis, and to the Offa Temporum by the 


a continued Fever. 


Sutura Squamaſa. They are ſmooth and equal 
502 on 
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ſeveral Furrows made for rhe Paſſage of the 
Veins of the Dura mater. They have each a 
ſmall Hole near the Suture Sagittalis, through 
which there pals ſome Veins which carry the Blood 
from rhe Teguments to rhe Sinus Longitudinalis. 
PARISTMIA, or Amygdale, are two Glan- 
dules of the Mouth tied rogether by a broad 
flender Production; they have one common Ca- 
vity large and oval, opening into the Mouth. The 
Ule they ſerve for is, to tranſmit a certain ſlimy or 
pituitous Matter into the Jaws and Mouth. They 
are called alſo Tonfille, which ſee. Blanchard. 
PARK of the Artillery, is a certain Place in 


a Camp without Cannon-ſhor of the Place beſie- 


ged, where the Cannon, Artificial Fires, Powder, 
and other Warlike Ammunition are kept, and 
guarded only by Pike-men, to avoid Caſualties 
which may happen by Fire. 

Siege hath its Park f Artillery, 

PARK of Proviſions, is another Place in the 
Camp, on the Rear of every Regiment, which 
is taken up by the Sutlers, who follow the Ar- 
my with all ſorts of Provifions, and fell them to 
the Soldiers. 

PARONYCHIA, a Mhitlow, is a preternatu- 
ral Swelling in the Fingers, and very troubleſome: 
It ariſes from a ſharp malign Humour, which 
fomerimes gnaws the Tendons, Nerves, the Mem- 
brane about the Bone, and the very Bone it ſelf. 
Blanchard, 

PAROTIDES, are Glandales behind the Ears; 
alſo a preternatural Swelling of thoſe Glandules. 


on their Our-fide, but on their In-fide they have | PARSONAGE, 3 


Every Attack at - 


PAROXYSM, a Fi:, is Part of the Period of 


Dilcaies, whereby they encreaſe and grow worle. 
It is either Regular, which returns at certain 
Times, as in a Tertian or Quartan Ague; or Ir- 
tegular, that has no certain Times, but comes 
ſometimes one Day, ſomerimes another, as the 
Erratick Ague. Blanchard. 

PARREIS, in a Ship, are Frames made of 
Trucks, and Ribs, and Ropes, which having borh 
their Ends faſtened to the Yards, are ſo contrived 
as to go round about the Maſts, that the Yards by 
their means may go up and down upon the Maſts. 
Thele allo, with the Breaſt-Ropes, do faſten the 
Yards to the Maſts. N 

PARRICIDE, ſignifies properly him that kills 
his Father, and may be applied to him that mnr- 
ders his Mother. 

PARSON, Perſona, is the Law Term for the 
Rector of a Church; becaule for his Time he re- 
preſents his Church, and ſuſtainech the Perſon 
thereof, as well in luing, as in being ſued in any 
Action Touching the ſame. Formerly he who had 
a Church by Inſtitution and Induction only for 
his own Life, was called Parſon Mortal. 

But any Collegiate or Conventual Body, to 
whom the Church was for ever appropriated, was 
called Payſon Immortal. 

In the New book of Entries, Verb. Aid in An- 
nuity, are theſe Words: Et Prædictus A. dicet 
guod igſe eſt Perſona Predide Eccieſie de S. Imper- 
ſonata in eadem ad Prsſentationem F. Patroniſſie. 
By which ir ſeems that Perſona or Parſon anciently 
was the Patron, and Perſcna Imperſonata the Rector 
ro whom the Benefice was given by the Patron's 
Right; which alſo Dyer ſheweth, fol. 221. So 
that in Law, the Yarſon Imperſone is he that hath 
the Poſſeſſion of a Benefice or Rectory, be it ap- 
propriate, or otherwiſe, by the Act of another. 


ving compoſed of Glebe-Land, Tune = LI. 
Oblations of the People, ſeparate or de Fj Other 
God in any Congregation, for the Service f tO 
Church there, and for the Maintenance x i 
Miniſter ro whoſe Charge the ſame of the 
mitted. is cam. 
LN Finis nihil habuerunt, &c f 
ommon Law, is an Exception take 
a Fine levied, 9 againſt 
PARTIES, in Law, are thoſe whi 
med in a Deed, or Fine, as Parties to * J 
that levy the Fine, and to whom the Fi ole 
levied: So thoſe that make any Deeq 0 
_ ” whom it is made, are called Partie , the 
PARTITIONE Facienda, is a W . 
for thoſe that hold Lands or Totten — » — 
viſo, 1 would ſever to every one his = 
againſt him or them that refuſe to join in P 
as Copartners, &c. T 
PARTITION, is a dividing of J 
ed by the Common Law, or 5 $nd deſcend. 


y Cuſtom, amo 
Co-heirs or Parceners, where there are two at leaſt 
» 


and this Partition is made Four ways, 


n the 


| 


Three are by Agreement, the Fourth by 4 
ſion. The Firſt Partition by Agreement is, Wien 


they divide the Land equally themſelves imd o 
many Parts as they are Coparceners, and each t 
chooſe one Share or Part, according to Order 
The Second is, When they chooke ſome of their 
Friends to make the Diviſion for them, The 
Third is by drawing Lots, thus: Having firk di- 
vided the Land into as many Parts as there are 
Parceners, they write every part ſeverally in a 
diſtinct Scroll, and wrapping it up, throw each of 
them into a Hat, Baſon, or ſuch like thing, out 
of which each Parcener draws one, according to 
their Superiority ; and lo the Land is ſeverally 
allotted. The Fourth Partition, which is by Com- 
* is, When one or more of the Parceners, 
y reaſon of the Refuſal of ſome other, (ues our 

a Writ of Partitione facienda ; by Force whereof 
they ſhall be compelled ro parr, 

In Kent, where Land is of Gavel-kind Nature, 
they call their Partition, Shifting, | 

Partition allo may be made by Joint-Tenants, 
or Tenants in Common, by Aſcent, by Deed, or 
by Writ. 

PARTY-Fury. See Medietas Linguæ. 


PARTNERS, in a Ship, are ſtrong pieces of 
Timber bolred to the Beams incircling the Maſts, 
to keep them ſteady in their Steps, and alſo keep 
them from rowling (that is falling) over the 
Ship's Sides. There are alſo of theſe Partners 
at the Second Deck, to the ſame End; only che 
Mifſen-maſt hath only one pair of Partners in 
which that Maſt is wedged ſo firm, as that it can 
by no means budge. Some Ships ſail not well, 
unleſs their Maſts are looſe, and have leave to play 
in the Partners: Bur in a Storm this is dangerous, 
leſt the Partners ſhould be wronged, ( as they ſay ) 
i. e. forced our of their places; for then there is 
no Help, but to cut the Maſt by the Board. 

PARTNERSHIP, a Rule in Arithmetick; the 
ſame with the Rule of Fellowſhip, which ſee. 

PART Proportional , is a Parr or Number 
agreeable and analogus to ſome other Part or 
Number; or a Medium to find out ſome Number 
or Part unknown by Proportion and Equality © 
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gives a (mall Branch to the Larynx, as it goes 


which ſee. 
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PaR fg, a pair of Nerves ariſing below 


the Auditory Ones, from the Sides of rhe Medulla the ſame with Berme ; which ſee. 


mote, behind the Proceſſus Annularis, by ſe- 
2 Threads which join together, and go out by 
the ſame Hole that the Sinus Lazerales dilcharge 
themſelves into the Fugulares. It is joined by a 
Branch of the Nervus Spinalis, or Acceſſorius II i- 
Efii, and by a ſmall Branch of the Portio Dura 
immediately after it comes out of the Scull, it 


Jown the Neck, above the Intercoſtal Nerve, by 
the Side of the Internal Carotide. At the Axillary 
Artery it caſts back the Recurrent Nerves, of which 
the Right embraces the Axillary Artery, and the 
Left the Aorta. Theſe two Branches aſcend on 
each fide of the Trachea, or Aſpera Arteria, to the 
Larmx, where they ate ſpent on the Mulcles of 
the Laryx and Membranes of the Trachea. This 
Pair, after it has centred the Cavity of the Thorax, 
ſends our ſeveral - Branches to the Pericardium, 
Heart, Lungs, and Concave fide of the Liver. 

This Pair of Nerves was formerly accounted 
the Sixth, but is now uſually reckoned the 
Eighth. | | 

There is a notable Fibre, or rather Nerve, co- 
ming from the Spinal Marrow, about the Sixth or 
Seventh Vertebra of the Neck, which is ſo joined 
to this Par Vagum, as if they grew into one Nerve; 
being covered with it, with the ſame Coar, from 
the Dura mater, but appears diſtinct when that is 
taken of, This Nerve they call the Acceſſory 
Nerve, which runs to the Muſcles of the Neck 
and Shoulder-Blade.” | 

Our of rhe Trunks of this Eighth Pair ſpring 
two Nerves that they call the Recurring Nerves ; 
the Right of which riſes higher, and winds abour 
the Axillary Artery ; the Lefr ſprings lower, and 
twiſting about the Trunk of the deſcending Aorta, 
recurrs or returns back from thence. 

Dr. Willis thinks this Recurrent Nerve to be re- 
ally a diſtin& one from the very Original, to be 


* 


in the ſame Coat or Cover with it, for Safety and 
Convenience of Paſſage. 

About the firſt or ſecond Rib this Pair hath a 
kind of Plexus or Knor, which is called Plexus 
Cardiacus, becauſe ir ſends out Twigs which go to 
the Hearr and its Appendages. | 

PARVO Necumento, is a Writ of Nuſance; 


PARVUM & Craſſum, is the Fourth Pair of 
Muſcles of the Head; ſo called, becauſe it is but 
a little one, yet pretty thick. It lieth under the 
Complexum Trigeminum or Third Pair, and ri- 
les Nervous from the Tranſverſe Proceſſes of 
the Six uppermoſt Vertebræ of the Neck, and is 
inſerted into the hinder Root of the Mamillary 
Proceſs. | 

PARYLIS, is an Inflammation, Rottenneſs, or 
Excreſcency among the Gums. Blanchard. 

PASCHA Clauſum, ſignifies the Oclaves of 
Eaſter, or Low- Sunday, which cloſes or concludes 
that Solemnity. Die (tall) poſt paſcha clauſum, 
is a Date in ſome of our Old Deeds. And the 
firſt Statute of Weſtminſter, Anno 3 Edw. I. is faid 
to have Leen made lendes menda de la cloſe de Paſ- 
che, that is, the Monday after Eafter-Week. 

_ PASCHAL Rents, are Rents or Annual Du- 
ues paid by the Inferior Clergy to the Biſhop, or 
Archdeacon, at their Ea Vijitat ions. They are 
allo called Synedals ; which ſec. | 


| 


| 


ve | 
no Branch of the Par Vagum, but only is included | 


PAS de Souris, a French Term in Fortification, 


PASSANT. The Term in Heraldry for a Lion 
born in any Eſcutcheon in a walking Poſture. But 
this in moſt other Beaſts, they call Tripping. t 

PASSAGIO, is a Wtit directed to the Keepers 
of the Ports, to permit a Man to paſs over Sea 
that hath the Kiugs Licenſe. 

PASSARADO, is a Rope in a Ship, whereby 
all the Sheer-Blocks of the Main and Foreſails are 
haled down after; the Clew of the Mainſail to the 
Cubbrige-head of the Main-maſt, and the Clew of 
the Fore- ſail to the Car-head. This is ro be done 
when the Ship goes large; and they are alſo 
kept firm down, and hindred from flying up, by 
this Paſſarado Rope. neo 

PASSPORT, fignifies a Licence made by any 
one that hath Authority, for the ſafe Paſſage of 
any Man from one Place ro another. 

PASSIVE Principles. So the Chymiſts call 
Water and Earth, becauſe eicher their Parts are 
at reſt, or elſe ar leaſt not ſo rapidly moved as 
thoſe of Spirit, Oui, and Salt, and fo do ſerve to 
ſtop and hinder the quick Motion of the Active 
Principles. Beſides, if theſe Principles could be 
drawn pure, they would have nothing in them bur 
bare Bulk, Figure, Colour, and Weight ; the one 
in a Fluid, the other in a Solid Form; and would 
be without either Smell, Taſt, Sc. or any Active 
Operation. | 

PASTILLS, are Odoriferous Tablets, or Tro- 
chisks made up of Perfumes or Odorous Bodies, 
with Mucilage or Gum Tragacanth. 

PATE, in Fortification, is a kind of Platform 
like what they call an Horſeſhoe, nor always 
regular, bur generally oval, encompaſſed only 
with a Paraper, and having nothing to flank it. It 
is uſually erected in Marſhy Grounds to cover a 
Gate of a Town. 
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PATEE, a Term in Heral- 
dry for a Croſs of this Figure. 
The Field is Sable a Croſs Patee 
Argent, by the Name of Croſs. 
This Form of a Croſs is called 
alſo Formee, 
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PATELLA. See Mola genu, the Knee Pan. 

PATENTS. See Letters Patent. 

Note, That Patents differ from Writs, and that 
a Coroneris made by Writ, and not by Patent. 


_ PATENTEE, is he to whom the King grants 
his Letters Patent. 


PATHETICK Nerves, are the Fourth pair 


ariſing from rhe hy of the Medulla Oblongata, 
(and ſo is different from all others, which ariſe 
either from its Baſe or Sides) behind the round 
Protuberances, called by Anatomiſts the Nates and 
Teſtes of the Brain; whence bending forwards by 
the Sides of the Medulla Oblongata, they preiently 
hide themſelves under the Dura Mater; under 
which proceeding a while, they pals our of the 
Skull, each in a ſingle Trunk, at the ſame Hole 
with the Optick Nerves, (and they communicate 
with no other in their whole Paſſage) and are be- 
ſtowed entirely as Milis ſaith, on that Muſcle 
of the Eye which they call Trochlear;s „ becauſe 
it ſerves to rotul the Eye round about; which be- 
ing a Motion that is uſually conſequential upon 
ſome Paſſion of the Mind, ſuch as Love, Sc. rheſe 


Nerves 
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Nerves are therefore very properly called Oculorum 


motores pathetici. 

PATH of the Vertex, a Term frequently uſed 
by Mr. Flamſteed in his Doctrine of the Sphere, 
and fignifies a Circle deſcribed by any Point of 
the Earth's Surface, as the Earth rurns round its 
Axis. This Point is conſidered as Vertical to the 
Earth's Centre, and is the ſame with what is cal- 
led the Vertex or the ⁊enith in the Prolemaick 
Projection. 

The Scmi-diamerer of this Path of the Vertex 
is always equal to the Complement of the La- 
titude of the Point or Place that deſcribes it; 
that is, to that Places Diſtance from the Pole of 
the World. | 

PATHOGNOMONICE, a Term in the Art 
of Medicine, is a proper inſeparate Sign which a- 
grees only to ſuch a thing, and to all of that 
kind, and tells the Efſence of its Subject, and alſo 
laſts from the Beginning to the End; as in a 
true Plurifie there's always a continual Fever, 
* and Stiches, with a Cough. Blan- 
CDarea, 

PATHOLOGY, is a part of Phyſick that reach- 
eth us the preternatural Conſtitution of a Man's 
Body, ſo as thereby to diſcover the Nature and 

Caules of Diſeaſes. 


PATONCE. The Hearalds 


this Figure, 


Gules, & Croſs Patonce, Argent, 
by the Name of Latimer, 


PATRIMONY, is an Hereditary Eſtate, or 
Right, deſcended from Anceſtors. The Legal En- 
dowmenr of a Church, or Religious Houſe; was 
called Eccleſiaſtical Patrimony. 8 

PATRON, is uſed in the Civil Law for him 
that hath manumitted a Servant, and thereby is 
both juſtly accounted his great Benefactor, and 
challengeth certain Reverence and Duty of him 
during his Life. 

In the Canon and Civil Law it ſignifies him 
that hath the Gift of a Benefice ; and the Rea- 
{on is, Becauſe the Gift of Churches and Benefices 
belonging unto ſuch good Men as either built, or 
elſe endowed them with ſome great part of their 
Revenuc. | 

PATROUILLE, or Patroul, as we generally 
pronounce it, is a Round of Soldiers, to the Num- 
ber ot Five or Six, with a Serjeant to command 
rhem : Theſe ſer out from the Corps de Gards, and 
walk round the Streets of a Garriſon, to prevent 
Quarrels, Miſchief, Sc. and ro keep all in Order, 
Peace, and Quietneſs. | 

PAUPER. Sec Forma pauperis. 

PAUSE or Reſt, in Muſick, is a Silence or Ar- 
tiſicial Intermiſſion of the Voice or Sound, propor- 
tioned to a certain Meaſure of Time, by the Mo- 
tion of the Hand or Foot. 

Theſe Par;ſes or Ryts are always equal to the 
Length or Quantity of the Notes wherero they 
arc anncx'd, and arc rherefore calied by the ſame 
Names as a Leng-reſt, Breve-reſt, Semi-breve- 
reſt, &c. 

Odd Reſts are thoſe which take up only ſome 
part of a Sei-lreve's Time or Meaſure, and have 
always reference to ſome Odd Note; for by thoſe 
two Odd: the Meaſure is made even. 


Term for one of their Croſſes of 


PAUNCH, or Pauch, is thoſe Matty 87 
_ gwen ing a 2 are made faſt to the Min 
and Fore- yards, to them from gallin ; 
* Mats, : 8 | a, * 

AWLE, in a Ship, is a ſmall pi 
bolted to one End of che Beams of "oy ruby = 
ro the Capſtan, but yer ſo eaſily as that it _ 
turn about. Its Ule is to ſtop the Capitan "roy 
rurning back, by being made to Catch bold . 
the Whelps : Therefore they ſay, Heave a Pax X 
jd. is 38 5 little E the Pawle tg _ 

0 elps: is the ws 

Me Cogn. . 1 

AYING. The Seamen call laying o 
PR of a Ship a Ccar of hor Pirch, 138 
which, when tis done with Canvaſs, is called 
Parcelling. Alſo, when after ſhe is Grave, and 
her Soil burned off, a new Coat of Tallow and 
Soap, or one of Train-Oil, Roſin and Brimſtone 
boiled together, is put on upon her, that is cal. 
led Paying F 4 Ship. They ſay alſo ſometimes 
| when in 1 a Ship's Sails being back. 
ſtay d, fall all flat againſt the Maſts and Shrougs 

is payed. | . 

PEAN, in Heraldry, is when the Feld of 3 
Coat of Arms is Sable, and the Powderings 
are Or. 
| PECTEN Arboris, is the Grain of the Wood of 
any Tree. 

PECTINEUS, is a Muſcle of the Thigh; ſo 
called from irs Beginning at the Os Pubis or Pe. 
Ainis, It has a thick, broad, and fleſhy Origi- 
nation from the External part of the ſaid Bone, be. 
tween the Pſoas * and the i acut Internus, 
and ſecond Head of the Triceps ; and deſcending 
obliquely backwards, it becomes a flat ſtrong 
Tendon near its Implantation to the Aſperity on 
the Poſterior part of the Os Femoris, immediately 
below the leſſer Trochanter, at the Inſertion of the 
Pſoas Magnus and Tliacus Internus. 

This acting together with the Pſoas Magnus 
and I/iacus Internus, doth not only draw the Os 
Femoris upwards, bur direct it outwards, by its 
Curve Deſcent from its Origination to its Inſer- 
tion art the Poſterior part of the Os Femoris ; which 
is a Provident Contrivance of Nature in walk- 
ing, ſince the Thigh-Bones by their oblique Po- 
ſition do thereby render the Toes liable to turn 
inwards. 

PECTINIS, or Pulis Os, the Share-Bone, is 
the lower and inner, or fore- part of the Os Innc- 
minatum ; and even before, is joined to its Fel- 
low by a Cartilage, called Synchondreſis, which is 
much thicker, bur looſer and ſofter in Women than 
in Men ; for in Women, one Bone can a little re- 
cede from the other in Travail, ro make way for 
the Fetus. It has avery large Foramen berween the 
Sinus of the Coxendix, and that part whereby it 1s 
joined to its Fellow, making room for two Mul- 
cles of the Thigh; and above this Foramen 15 à 
Sinus, by which the Crural Veins and Arteries 
paſs ro the Thighs. The Upper part of this Bone 
is called irs Spine, into which the Muſcles of tbe 
Abdomen are inſerted. 

PECTORALS, or Pectoral Medicines, are ſuck 
as are uſed in Diſeaſes of the Breaft* by attenua- 
ting, or thickning, or allaying the Heart thereof, 
and render the Matter which cauſes coughing, 
to be expectorated or ſpit our. Blanchard. 


This hath a broad ſemi- 


led from its Situation. 


* circular 


made” f 


PECTORALIS, a Muſcle of the Arm, ſo cal- 
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Greular fleſhy beginning above, from near half 
rhe Inferior part of the Clavicula : Below, from 
the Os Peclorale, and all rhe Cartilaginous End- 
ings or the Six ſuperior Ribs, and from the Bony 
art of the Seventh, it hath a diſtinct Faſciculus 
of fleſhy Fibres, (which ſometimes is confounded 
with che Obliquus Deſcenaens Abdeminis.) From 
this large Origin it marcheth tranſverſly, and be- 
cometh narrower but thicker, and leſſens ir lelf 
as it paſſeth over the upper part of the Biceps 
Cubiti, and is inſerted by a ſhort, but broad, 
ſtrong Tendon, to the Superior part of the Os Hu- 
meri, above the Terminarion of the Deltoides. 
The Fibres of this Mulcle decuſſate each other, 
near their Implantation to the Os Humeri; thoſe 
of the Superior part running downwards, and 
thoſe of the Inferior marching up, interſect the 
former in Acute Angles. When it acts, it moves 
the Arm either obliquely upwards, or directly 
forwards, or obliquely downwards, according to 
the various Direction of its Series of Fibres, 
PECULIAR, ſignifies a particular Pariſh or 
Church that hath juriſdiction within its ſelf, for 
Probat of Wills, Sc. exempt from the Ordinary, 
and the Biſhops Courts. 
The King's Chapel is a Royal Peculiar, ex- 
empr from all Spiritual Juriſdiction, and reſer- 
ved to the Vilitation and immediate Govern- 
ment of the King himſelf, who is Supreme Or- 
dinary. 
It is an Ancient Privilege of the See of Can- 
terbury, That whereſoever any Mannors or Ad- 
vowlons do belong to it, they forthwith become 
exempt from the Ordinary, and are reputed Pe- 
culiars, 
PEDESTAL, in Architecture, is that part 
which ſupports a Pillar or Column, having its pro- 
per Baſe and Cornice different, according to the ſe- 
veral Orders of Architecture. p 


The Tuſcan Pedeſtal, being the moſt ſimple of 
all, hath only a Plinth for its Bale, and an Aſtra- 
gal crown'd for its Cornice. 


The Doric Pedeſtal, (according to Pal/adio) 
borrowing the Attick Baſe, ought to have for its 
Height 2 Diameters of the Column taken below. 
But no Pedeſtals to this Order arc ſeen among the 
Ancient Buildings. 


Two thirds high. 


The Corinthian Pedeſtal hath the Fourth part of 
the Column for its Height, being divided into 
Eight parts; whereof one muſt be allowed for the 
Cymatium, two others for the Baſe, and the reſt 
for the Dye or Square. 


The Compeſit Pedeſta! ought ro have the Third 
part of the Pillar for its Height. 


PEDICULARIS for bus. Sce Phthiriaſis. 
PEDICULUS, in Botany, is che Foot-ftalk of 
any Leaf, Flower, or Fruit. 

PEDIMENT, a Term in Architecture; the 
ſame with Fronton, which ſee. 

PEDIUM. See Tarſus. 

PEDRERO, or, as it is uſually called by the 
Seamon, Petterero, is a ſmall piece of Ordnance, | 
moit uſed on board of Ships to fire Stones, Nails, 


| 


broken Iron, or Partridge-ſhot, on the Enemy, 
when he 7 to broad you. Moſt of theſe 
are open at the Breech, and have the Chamber to 
take out, and to be loaded that way, and not at 
the Muzzle, 

PEEK, a Sca-word, uſed in theſe Senſes : An 
Anchor is ſaid to be a. peel, when a Ship being 
about to weigh, comes ſo over her Anchor, that 
the Cable is perpendicular between the Hawſe 
and the Anchor; and to bring the Ship thus, is 
called Heaving a-peek, 

They lay allo, Peck the Miſſen ; that is, Pur 
the Mifſen-yard right up and down by the Maſt. 

A Ship is ſaid to Ride a- pee, where ſhe lies 
with her Main and Fore-yards hoiſed up; and 
rhen having one end of rhe Yards brought down 
to the Shrouds, the other is raiſed up an end: 
And this is done to contrary Sides; (i. e.) the Star- 
board Vard- arm of the Main- yard comes down 
to the Starboard ſide, and ſo doth the Larboard 
end of the Fore- yard; ſo that the Yards appear 
acrols cach other like St. Andrew's Croſs. The 
Way to do this, is, To let go the Starboard 
Top-fail-ſheers from the Main- yard, and then top- 
ping up the Larboard- lifts: And ſo quite contra- 
ry for the Fore- yard. 

To Ride a-broad peek is much after the ſame 
manner, only the Yards are raiſed up but half 
lo high. 

The Reaſon why they thus peck up their Yards 
is, leſt lying in a River (and they hardly ever 
uſe ir bur then) with their Yards acroſs, another 
Ship ſhould be foul upon them, and break their 
Yards, 

There is allo a Room in the Hold of a Ship, 
that is called the Peck : Tis from the Bitts for- 
wards to the Stem. Here Men of War keep their 
Powder; and Merchant-mcn, Outward-bound, 
place their Victuals here. 

PEGASUS, a Conſtellation in the Northern 
Hemiſphere, containing 23 Stars. 

PEIRCED. When any Ordinary or Charge, in 
Heraldry, hath an Hole in it, ſo that the Field 
appears through, they ſay that Ordinary or Charge 
is p:erced, | 

PELAGTZ, is a Term uſed by the Writers of 
Natural Hiſtory, ro expreſs ſuch Sea Shell-fiſhes, 
as never or very rarely are found near the Shores, 
bur always reſide in the Deep, in thoſe parts of 
tae Bottom of the Sea which are moſt remote 


The Jonick Pedeſtal is Two Diameters and about from Land. 


PELICOIDES, is the Name given by ſome to 
the Figure BCDA, contained under the two 
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inverted Quadrantal Arks A B and A D, and the 
Semi-circle B CD, whoſe Area is = to the Square 
AC, and thar to the Rectangle E B. 

"Tis equal to the Square A C, becauſe ir wants 
of the Square on the Left Hand the two Seg- 
ments A B and AD, which are equal to the rwo 
Segments B C and C D, by which it exceeds it on 
the Right Hand. | 

PELIDNUS, is a Black-and-blue Colour in the 
Face, frequent in Melancholick Men. 

FELLETS, a Bearing in Heraldry. See Balls. 

PELLICAN, is the Chyraiſts Term for a kind 
of Double Veſſel, uſed in Circalations See Dou- 
ble Veſſels. 

PELLICLE, a little Skin. When any Solu- 
tion in Chymiſtry is in a gentle Heat evaporated 
ſo long till a thin Skin or Film ariſe on the top 
of the Liquor, tis calld an Evaporation te 4 
Pellicle ; and then there is very little more Li- 
quor lefr than what will juſt ſerve ro keep the 
Salts in Fuſion. 

P ELVIS, is the Place at the Bottom of the 
Belly, wherein the Bladder and Womb are con- 
tained. 
P ELVIS Aurium. See Cochlea. 

PELVIS Cerebri. See Choana. 

PELVIS Renum, is a Membranous Veſſel or Re- 
ceptacle in either Kidney, which receives the U- 
rine, and pours it into the Bladder. 

PEMPHIGODES Febris, is a Spotted Fever; 
ſome ſay a Windy, or a Flatulent Fever. 

PENCIL of Rays in Oprticks, is a double Cone 


of Rays joined together at the Baſe; one of which | 


hath its Vertex in ſome one Point of the Object, 
and the Glaſs G L S for its Baſe ; and the other 
hath irs Baſe on the ſame Glaſs, but its Vertex in 
the Point of Convergence, as at C. 


Thus: BGS C is a Pencil of Rays, and the 
Line BL C, is called the Axis of that Pencil. 


PENINSULA, in Geography, is a Portion of 


| 


Land, which being almoſt ſurrounded wil Dn 
ter, and 1s joined to the Comte tage by ah We. 
3 Peninſul 24 * Land ; as f ie. * 
reateſt Peninſula in the World, is joined , \,* 
chat = 2x Greece, &c. ann Alia; 
' PENETRATION of Dimenſions. ; Ms 
phical way of expreſſing, 8 Bodies uloſo. 
the ſame Place, ſo that the Parts of one * wn 
where penetrate into, and adequately fil _ 
wt 151g tbr of the Parts of the 45 
which is mani impoſſible = 
ry Pe Reaſon. — NES. 
ENUMBRA, in Aftronomy, is a faint . 
of Shadow, or the utmoſt Fo of 2 * _ 
Shadow which happens at the Eclipſe of the M ”n 
ſo that ir is very difficult to determine where 5 
Shadow begins, and where the Light ends. 9 

PENDANTS of a Ship, are of two kings, 
1. Thoſe long Colours, or Streamers, cut point. 
ing out towards the end, and there divided = 
two parts, and which are hung out at the Heads of 
the Maſts, or at the Yard-Arm ends, are called 
Pendants; and are uſed for ſhew, and ſometim 
for Deſtinction of Squadrons. 8 

2. That ſhort Rope is called a Pendant, which 
at one end is faſtened to the Head of the M or 
to the Yard, or to the Clew of the Sail, and ar 
the other end hath a Block and Shiver, to reeye 
ſome running Rope into. Thus the Pendant of 
the Tack/e is made faſt to the Head of the Maſts: 
and the Pendants to the Back Stays are faſtened 
ro, and hang down on the Inſide of the Shrowd:, 
Allo all the Yard-Arms, excepr the Miſſen, 
have of theſe Pendants, into which the Braces are 
reeved. h 

PENDULDM, is a Weight hanging at the end 
of a String, Chain, or Wire, by whole Vibrations 
or Swings to and fro, the Parts or Differences of 
Time are meaſured. 

The Velocities of Pendulums in their loweſt 
Points are as the Chords of the Arks they fal! from 
or deſcribe. 

Thus if the Pendulum NP be let fall from 
the Height H, its Velocity at P will be expoun- 
ded: by the Chord H P. (In the Figure fil- 
lowing.) 

"Tis ſaid that Ricciolus's was the firſt that at- 
tempted to meaſure Time by the Pendulum, and 
therein he was followed, tho near about the ſame 
time, by Langrenus Vendelinus, Merſennus, Kir- 
cherus, &c. ſome of which declare they knew 
nothing of Ricciolus Attempt : But the firſt that ap- 
plied it to a Movement, Clock, or Watch, was 
Mr. Chriſtopher Hugens, and who brought it allo 
to a good degree of Perfection. | 

The Learned Sir Iſaac Newton, in his Accu- 
rate Experiments on Pendulums, found that the 
Matter of all Bodies is exactly proportionable :9 
their Weight. 
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If the Pendulum P, be let fall from the Height 


H, and then at its return that way come up a- 
gain as far as K, the Ark H K repreſents the 
Retardation arifing from the Reſiſtance of the 
Wh ſhorter Arks any Pendulum deſcribes, the 
equaller will rhe Vibrations be to one another; 
and when the Arks are exceeding ſmall, the Vi- 
brations will be nearly equal as if the Pendu- 
lum did ſwing in a Vacuum. Wherefore it ſeems 
to be a Miſtake in thoſe who admire a Clock or 
Watch for its Pendulums ſwinging far, or taking 
a great Compals as they call it. 

PENDULUMS, Merſennus found the lengrh of 
a Pendulum that wou'd ſwing Seconds to be 3 
Feet 6 Inches, and ſince tis agreed that in our 
Latitude, it is juſt 39 Inches, 2 Tenths, 

A Pendulum of 1o Inches, wanting about one 
Tenth of an Inch, will very near ſwing half Se- 
conds, or the 12oth part of a Minute of Time; 
which is 7200rh part of an Hout. 

The Lengths of Pendulums (which ate always 
accounted from the Centre of Oſcillation, to the 
Centre of the Ball or Bob) are to each other in a 
Duplicare Proporrion of rhe Times in which 
their Vibrations are reſpectively performed; or 
are as the Squares of the Vibrations performed 
in one and the ſame time. Wherefore the Times 
muſt be in Subduplicate Proportion to the Lengths. 

Sir Iſaac Newton demonſtrates, Cor. 2. Prop. 54. 
Princip. That if the Force of the Movement of 
a Clock required to keep a Pendulum in Motion, 
could be ſo compounded with the gravitating 
force of the Pendulum, that the whole force or 
Tendency downwards, ſhall be as the Line which 
ariſes by dividing the Rectangle under the Se- 
mi. ark of the Vibration and the Radius, is to 
the Sine of that Semi- ark, then all the Oſcillarions 
ſhall {till be made in the ſame ſpace of Time. 


PROBLEMS, 


I. To find the Length of a Pendulum which ſhall 
make any Aſſigned Number of Vibrations in a 
Minute. | 


Ler the Number of Vibrations be 50, the Length 
of a String counred from the Point of Suſpenſion, 
to the Centre of Oſcillation, or of the Bullet or 
Round Ball at the end of it, is required. 

Since the Lengths of Pendule's are to each o- 
ther as the Squares of their Vibrations, And thar 
a Pendule Vibrating Seconds (or 60 times in a 
Minute) is by Experience found to be of the 
length of 39 Inches and ++ of an Inch. 


I here uſe Sir Jonas Moor's Compuration, 


Say, as the Square of 30, (which is 2500 : ro 


che Square of 60 (which is 3600) :: So is 39, 


| 


2 — 


2 : to the Length of the Pendulum required: 
which will be found to be 56, 4 Inches. See the 
Work. 


As 2500 to 360 :: fo 39, 2 to 
39,2 


——_ * 


25 | 00) 14112 | oo (56,4 
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But for ready Practice ſince in theſe Queſti- 
ons the Product of the mean Terms will always 


be 1411200 (that is the Product of the Square 


of 60 Multiplied by 39,2.) i. e. 3600 x 39,2. 
You need only divide that Number by the Square 
of the Number of Vibrations aſſign d, and the 
Quotient will give the Length of a Pendulum, that 
ſhall Vibrate juſt ſo many times in a Minute. 


PROBLEM II. 


The Length of 4 String and Plummet being known 
(reckoned as before from the Point of Suſpenſion 


to the Centre of the Weight ;) To find the Number 


of Vibrations ſuch a Pendulum ſhall make in a 


Minute, 


This is the Reverſe of the former Problem ; 
therefore ſay, As the Length given ſuppoſe 56,4, 
ro the Length of the Standard Pendulum ſwing- 
ing Seconds, viz. 39,2. So is the Square of the Vi- 
brations of the Standard Pendulum to the Squares 
of rhe Vibrations ſoughr. See the Work. 

As 56, 4: 39,2 : : 3600: 25co, as will be 
found by working the Golden Rule as before. And 
the Square Root of 2500, will be 50, the Number 
of Vibrations ſought. 

Bur for uſe (here as in the former Problem) yon 
need only to divide 1411200 by the Length, and 
ir gives the Square of the Vibrations, as there you 


divided by the Square of the Vibrations to find 
the Length. | 


S E. 


And theſe two Problems may be of excellent 
uſe, both ro Regulate the Motion of a Clock or 
Watch, and exactly ro meaſure Time without ci- 
ther; which may gratiſie and aſſiſt the Curious 
in obſerving Eclipſes, eſpecially thoſe of the Sa- 
tellites of Fupiter, and in the Tranſits of the Moon 
under the fix'd Srars, and her Occultations of 
them : Whoſe Duration may be thus eaſily mea- 
ſured, without Clock, Watch, or any ſuch way of 
diſtinguiſhing Time. | 

As for Inſtance, Suppoſe yon were on a Jour- 


| ney or Voyage or ſome place where you cannot 


{ 
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dleſtick which hangs from the Roof 
hang up a String and Plummer of a Yard | 
ſuppoſe, (or of any known length) and — on 
Candleftick and your Pendulum begin t 1 
both together (which is eaſily done by ch wing 
of a Correſpondent:) The Vibrations rad. 
Candleſtick makes, while your Pendulum he 
any Competent Number, will eaſily help _ 
the Length of the String, or Wire, thar hola u to 
Candleſtick, and conſequently the height . 
Church will be known likewiſe. 7 the 

As in the former Example, Suppoſe, 

{tick made 10 Vibrations, whe - —— 
of a Yard made 60; then it is 36 08 ee 
108 Foot from the Centre of the Candleſtick g 
the end of the Rope or Wire that holds it to 
Roof; to which adding the height of the 8 
of the Candleſtick above the Ground you h = 
the whole height of the Church, 5 


PROBLEM lx. 
According to theſe Principles and Experiment, 


Pendulums, ie will not he difficult to ef; 
nearly the Depth of a deep Well, by: the 7 


8 — 


have the conveniency of a good Clock or Watch, 
e. and yet you would willingly obſerve the Du- 
ration of an Eclipſe ; which by your Table you 
know will happen ſuch a Night, and near ſuch a 
time of it, 

Hanging up a String and Weight on a fine 
Pin, and letting ir ſwing juſt at the Entrance of the 
Shadow on the Moon's Orb; ler a Correſpondent 
or Servant carefully count the Vibrations, and 
marking them down with a Pencil, or ſome ſuch 
way; (moving the Pendulum dexterouſly alſo that 
way that tis going, when tis almoſt at reſt, by 
2 gentle puſh of his Hand, and by that means 
keeping it in conſtant Motion ;) the Number of 
the Vibrations will be known, during the whole 
Eclipſe ; which note down on a piece of Paper, 
and meaſuring exactly the Length of your String 
in Inches, and Decimal parts of an Inch : Divide 
(by this Problem) 1411200 by the Length of your 
Pendulum, and the Quotient will afford you a 
Number, whoſe Square Root is the Number of 
Vibrations, the Pendulum you employ'd made in 
one Minute. Divide therefore the Number of all 
the Vibrations, during the whole time of Obſer- 
vation, by 60, and the Quotient will be the Num- 


: For if you 


* 


ber of Minutes the Eclipſe laſted. 


N. B. Twill be beſt to uſe a pretty long String, 
becauſe the Vibrations being by that means ſlow- 


er, they may be the more diſtinctly counted. If 


at ſuch a time you are furniſhed with a good 


Foot Rule, you may let your Pendulum be juſt 
39,2, and then each Vibration will be a Second: 
Bur if you are deſtitute of ſuch an Advantage, 
you may as before, hang up a Pendulum at a ven- 
ture, and by another String, or ſome ſuch way, 


taking its exact Length, you may keep it by you, 


with the Number of all the Vibrations, and com- 
pute the Time afterwards at your Leiſure, 


PROBLEM Il. 


To find the Length of any String which hath a 
Weight hanging at it, without coming to meaſure 

- it ; or without making uſe of any Quadrant, or 
Such like Tſtruments, to take Heights, 


Let the String and Weight annex d be made ro 
ſwing ; and at the ſame time hang up a Pendu- 
lum of any known Length, (as = Box a Yard) 
and ſer ir a Vibrating likewiſe, ſo that both the 
Pendulums may ſwing together; to effect which, 
you mult let the Pendulum you hang up go away 
juſt when the other you would meaſure is begin- 
ning to make any Vibration : This done, ſtay ill 
the Pendulum you hung up, hath made a Compe- 
tent Number of Vibrations (as ſuppoſe about 50 
or 60 ;) and let a Correſpondent count how 
many Vibrations the Pendulum, whoſe length is 
ſoughr, made in the ſame time: And ler us ſup- 
poſe, that That made 10 Vibrations while your 
String and Plummer made 60; fince as was ſaid 
before, The Lengths of Pendulums are to each o- 
ther as the Squares of their Vibrations : If you di- 
vide 3600 (the Square of ) by 100, (the Square 
of 10) the Quotient will be 36, which will ſhew 
you that the String ſought was 36 times as long 
as that which you hung up; 1. e. was in length 
36 Yards, or 108 Foot. 

And thus you may eaſily find the height of any 

Church or Theatre, by means of a Branch Can- 


ln 


} 


Stone into the Water from the Mouth: Or the Di. 
ſtance that any Ship at Sea, or that any Fort ;; 
off, by the Time berween ſeeing the Flaſh if the 
Powder, and hearing the Report of the Gun : Or the 
Diſtance that any Thunder Cloud is off, &c, 


For Sir Iſaac Newton hath found that a Sound 
moves 968 Fee? in a Second of Time, 

Tis aſſerted alſo by Mr. Hugens, and now ge- 
nerally agreed to, That a heavy Body deſcends in 


the firſt Second of Time after irs beginning to fall, 


very near 16 Feer. 


An Example to find the Depth of a Nel, may 
ſerve for all. 


Suppoſe you hang up a ſhort Pendulun, that will 
Vibrate Quarter Seconds, (the way to find its 
Length hath already been ſhewn) and lerring go 
the Stone and the Pendulum togerher, you find the 
Pendulum hath made 16 ſingle Vibrations before 
you hear the noiſe of the Stones fall into the Wa- 
ter. Then ſince 16 Quarters of a Second, are e- 
qual to 4 Seconds, if you account the Accelerati- 
on of the Deſcent of heavy Bodies to be either as 
the Squares of the Times, or as the encreaſe of 
the odd Numbers, either way will give you the 
Number 256 for the Depth of the Well. ; 

For fince, as it is elſewhere ſhewn, a Body de- 
ſcends 16 Feet in the firſt Second of Time, in the 
fourth Second it will deſcend 16 times 16 Feet; 
for the Times being 1 and 4, the Deſcent will be 
as their Squares; that is, as 1 ro 16: Wherefore 
Multiplying 16 by 16, you have 256, the Depth 
of the Well. 

Or, if according to Galileus's way, you & 
couut 16 Feet for the firſt Second, and then 3 
times 16 for the next Second, 5 times 16 for 
third Second, and 7 times 16 for the fourth de. 
cond ; all theſe Numbers added together, wil 
make 256, the Depth as before. 


Indeed ſome Abatement muſt be allowed for 


the Time the Noiſe of the Stones fall into the 
Water takes to reach the Ear. Wherefore fince 


a Sound moves 968 Feet in a Second, and gan - 


a little more than ot that Number, a live = 
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L's © 16 Foot mult be taken our of the for- 
wer found Depth 256. So chat the Depth of he 


Well may roundly be accounted 250 Feet. 


in the other Eſtimations of the Diſtance 
of 33 Ship, or Fort, there needs no ſuch Al- 
lowance ; and the bare Multiplication of 968, by 
the Number of Seconds between the Flaſh and 
che Report, will give the Diſtance of the Cloud 
or Ship from the Obſerver. ; 

That Night, (ix. April 12.) on which our 
late Mighty Monarch King William was Buried, 
we counted oftentimes very Accurately, That the 
Diſtance between ſeeing the Flaſh, and hearing 
the Report of the Tower Guns, (which were then 
fired very folemnly and diſtinctly) was always 
7 Seconds of Time. Multiplying then 968 by 7, 
it produces 6775, which is to be accounted the 
Diſtance berweeen Amen-Corner, and the Tower 
of London, which is one Mile and 1495 Feer, or 
ſomerhing more than a Mile and a Quarter, 


PENDULUMS Royal, are thoſe Clocks whoſe 
Pendulum ſwings Seconds, and goes eight Days, 
ſhewing the Hour, Minutes and Seconds. 

The Numbers of ſuch a Piece, are calculated 

hus : 
g Firſt, Caſt up the Seconds in 12 Hours, and 
you'll find them to be 43200 == 12 x 60 x 60. 
The Swing-wheel muſt needs be 30, ro ſwing 
60 Seconds in one of its Revolutions: Now ler 
2. 43200 = 21600 be divided by 30, and youll 
have 720 in the Quotient, which muſt be broken 
into Quotients ; the firſt of them muſt be 12 for 
the Great Wheel, which moves round once in 12 
Hours. 720 divided by 12, gives 60, which may 
alſo be conveniently broken into two Quorients, as 
10 and 6, or 5 and 12, or 8 and 7 +; which laſt is 
moſt convenient: And if you rake all your Pinions 
8, the Work will ſtand thus. 


8) 96 (12 
8) 64 (8 
8) 60 (7% 

— ou 


According to this Computation, the Great 
Wheel will go about once in 12 Hours, to ſhew 
the Hour, if you will; the Second Wheel once 
in an Hour, to ſhew the Minutes; and the 
Swing-wheel once in a Minute, ro ſhew the Se- 
conds. 

PENNATA folia, winged Leaves, is a Term 
among the Botaniſts, for ſuch Leaves of Plants 
as grow directly one againſt another on the ſame 
— or Stalk; as thoſe of Aſh, Mall-nut- tree, 


Co 
PENSION, that which in the two Temples is 


called a Parliament; and in Lincolns-Inn, a Council; 


is in Grays-Inn termed a Penſion : That is An Af. 
ſembly of the Members of the Society, to conſult 
of the Affairs of the Houſe: Alſo in the Inns of 
Court, Penſions are certain annual Payments of 


each Member to the Houſe, for certain Occa- 
ſions. 


iſſued, none ſued thereby in the Inns of Court, 
ſhall be diſcharged or permitted to come into 
Commons, till all Duties be paid. 


PENSION Wit, when a Penſion Writ is once 


PENSION Order in Gray's-Inn, ſeems to be a 
peremptory Order againſt ſuch of the Society 
as are in Arrear for Penſions, and other Duties. 

PENTAGON, in Geometry, is a Figure ha- 
ving five Sides and five Angles: If all the Sides 


are equal and conſequently the Angles, tis called a 


Regular Pentagon. 
PROPOSITION. 
The Side a h of a Regular Pentagon, or which 


can be inſcribed in a Circle, in Power equal to 
the Side of an Hexagon and Decagon, inſcribed 
in the ſame Circle: That is, The Square of ab, is 
equal to the Sum of the Squares of a f, and a ©. 


* 
* 
* 6 
PL, 


id | 
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Let a0; the Side of the Hexagon, be called 
H; and a f (that of the Decagon) be called 
D; and 4b be called P. 


Iſay PPS HH + DD. | * 


— — 


For the Angle at the Centre b o 4, being 72 De- 
grees, the equal ones b and a, in the ſame Triangle, 
mult be 54 Degrees each. Biſſect then the Angle 
F oa, by the Prick d Line oh; and then tis plain, 
the Angle 6 0h, will alſo be 54 Degrees; (i. e. 36 
+ 18 Degrees ;) and conſequently the GQ C abs, 
and o bh, are Similar. Whereforesa b: bo: : bo: 
bh ili. e.) in ; 
our Notation, P: H:: H. 12 

Again, In the A fa, the Angles b and x 
are =; and alſo in the little 4 F / a, the Angle 
f=a; and conſequently the the 2 A A f. 
and Fh a, are Similar; and conſequently þ 4. 


E ef; «>.  Thatis, P: D:: D: 5 
Wherefore of the whole Line ba, the 2 Parts 
are found to be by this Notation, P. and _ : 
Thar is, the whole is abs, oh, » bur this 
Line a b is =P: Wherefore PP=HH + DD: 


Q.E. D. 


PENTANGLE; 


a Figure having five An: 
gles, | 


PENTA- 
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PENTAPOTES, (in Grammar) are ſuch defi- 

cient Nouns as have but five Caſes, as Nemo. 
 PERACUTUM Merſtruum, See Menſtruum 
Peracutum. 

PERAMBULATION of the Foreſt, is the Sur- 
veying or Walking about the Foreſt, or the Li- 
mits of ir, by Juttices, or other Officers thereto 
appointed ro ſer down the Meres and Bounds 
thereof, and what is within the Foreſt, and what 
without. 

PERAMBULATIONE facienda, is a Writ 
that is ſued our by two or more Lords of Man- 
ners lying near one another, and conſenting ro 
have their Bounds ſeverally known, It is dire- 
ed to the Sheriff, commanding him to make 


Perambulation, and ſet down their certain Limits. 


PERAMBULATOR, or Walking-wheel, is 
an Engine made of Wood or Iron, commonly half 
a Pole in Circumference, with a Movement 
and a Face divided, like a Clock with a long Rod 
of Iron, or Steel that goes from the Centre of the 
Wheel to the Work: There are allo two Hands, 
which (as you drive the Wheel before you) 
count the Revolution, and from the Compolition 
of the Movement, and by the Diviſion on the 
Face, ſhew how many Yards, Poles, Furlongs and 
Miles you go. The ule of this Inſtrument is to 
meaſure Roads, Rivers, and all Leyel Lands, with 
great Expedition. 

PERAVAYLE. See Paravayle, i 

PERCEPTION, is the clear and diſtinct ap- 
prehenlion of any Object offered to us, without 
forming any Judgment cencerning them. 

PERCH, a Meaſure by our Statute Law of 
16 Foot and a half in Length. See Pole. 

PERDONATIO utlagarie, is a Pardon for 
him who for Contemprs in not coming to the 
King's Court, is Out-law'd, and afterwards of 
his own accord, yieldeth himſelf ro Priſon. 

PEREMPTORY, in Law, fignifies a final 
and determinate Act, without hope of renewing 
or altering. 

PERFECT Cencords, in Muſick. See Concords. 

PERFECT Fitzfh, the ſame with Diapente ; 
which ſee. | 

PERFECT Numbers, are ſuch whole Aliquor 
or even parts join d together, will exactly return 
the whole Number, as 6, 28, Oc. for of fix, the 
half is three, the third part two, and the ſixth 
part one, which added together, make ſix; and 
it hath no more aliquot parts in whole Numbers: 
So twenty eight, which has theſe parts, vix. 14, 
7, 4, 2, and 1, exactly return 28; which there- 


fore is a Perfect Number, whereof there is but} 


ten between one and one Million of Millions. 
PERFORANS, is a Muſcle of the Fingers, ſo 
called becauſe its Tendons run thro” thoſe of the 
Perferatus, it's allo called Prefundus from its ſitu- 
ation, and Tertii Inter nodii Digitorum Flexor, from 
its uſe. It ariſeth fleſhy from near two Thirds of 
the Superior, and forepart of the Ulna, as alſo 
from the Ligament between the laſt named Bone 
and the Radius ; and becoming a large thick bel- 
lied Muſcle, grows outwardly Tendinous, before 
ir paſſes over the Pronator Radii Quadratus, and is 
divided into four round Tendons, which march 
under thoſe of the Perforated Muſcle, beneath the 


Ligamentum Tranſverſale ; from eachof theſe Ten- 
dons the Muſculi Lumbricales are ſaid to ariſe) after | 
which they paſs thro' the Fiſſures of thoſe of the 
Perforated Muſcles , and proceeding over heir 


ceſſary it ſnould be imployed 


Extremities, terminate in the ſu 
part of the third Bone of each Einger 

The Tendons of this Muſcle runs; 
thole of the Perforated, is a no leſs ales hto 
ſtupendous Artifice in Nature. For to 1 1 they 
Fingers (like ſo many Leavers) ſhoulq b . the 
with great force, it is abſolutely neceſ] ＋ 
ſtrongeſt Muſcle ſhould be inſerted 3 de 
Extremities, and fartheſt from their Fuleim, « their | 
O a Metacarpi : Bur in regard every mos the 
ſhould be attended with a particular Mate mk 
better to accommodate them to various 25 the 
ments, and the origination of the Su * 
Perforatus, is confined to the Apex of * ns w 
Extuberance of the Os Humeri, and upper neg. 
the Radius only; wherefore could not "a dd 
Inſtrument for ſo ſtrenuous an Action, 3 10 fi 
not only in regard to its Magnitude, bur b = 
Approach of irs two Extreams when the Cu = 
Carpus are bended ; both which would be ng * 


Impediments in divers Actions; ir 
P ons; its therefore ne. 


in the Moti 
the ſecond Internodes: But ſince theſe {ork 


Tendons would be hereby liable to i 
Inferiorin their right progreſs to the — — 
of the Fingers; it ſeems an Argument of — 
Counſel in tranſmitting the latter thre the Fil 
ſures of each of the former, whereby the Adi -o 
of both are not only diſtinctly performed : "1 
the Extremities of the Fingers attended vith 
the largeſt Muſcle, (whoſe Origin is below ihe 
Os Humeri, wherefore its Extreams cannot a 
proach in the Flexion of the Cubit) bur their 
Motions are preſerved , tho' the Superior Muſcle 
is totally divided; which indeed is a Provident 
Contrivance of the Author of Naure, and is in 
ir ſelf ſufficient ro excire our Admiration, © 
PERFORANS, a Muſcle of the leſſer Toes - 
ſo called, becauſe irs Tendons run thro' the Fit. 
ſures in the Tendons of the Myſculus Perforatys 
Pedis : r is allo called, Flexor tertis Internodii Di- 
groan Peds, from it uſe. Ir hath an Acute Fleſhy 
rigination from the Back- part of the Tibia, im- 
mediately under the Miſculus Subpopliteus, having 
a double order of Fibres united in a middle Ten- 
don like the Flexor Pollics Longus, bur ceaſeth to 
be Fleſhy as it paſſeth behind the Malleolus Inter- 
nus, and running in a Channel over the Internal 
part of the Os Calcu, under ir, Imbandirg Liga- 
ments in half irs progreſs thro' the Sole of the 
Foot; it is divided into four Tendons, which 
march thro' the Perforations of the Tendons of 
the Perforatus Pedis, and are Inſerted to the third 
Bone of every leſſer Toe. | 
PERFORATUS, is a Muſcle belonging to the 
Fingers, and ſo called, becauſe its Tendons are 
Perforated to admit thoſe of the Perforating Mul- 
cles to paſs thro them to their Inſertions: It ĩs 
alſo called Sublims from its Situation, being above 
the Perforating Muſcles; and Flexor ſecund: In- 


Ferior and fore 


ternodii Digitorum, from its uſe: It ariſerh Tendi- 
nous from the Internal Extuberance of the Os Hu- 
meri, between the Flexores Carpi : It allo has a 
diſgregated Fleſhy Origination from the forepart 
of the Radius, between the Pronator Radii Texts, 
and Flexcr Pollicis Magnus, compoſing a Fleſhy 
Belly, leſſens it ſelf in leſs than half its Progrels, 
where it's divided into four Fleſhy Portions, each 
of which ſoon becomes ſo many roundiſh Ten- 
dons, which are included in their proper Mucila- 
ginous Membrane as they pals under rhe * 
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before they are Inſerted to the ſupe 
ane ad Bond of each Finger. 

MU PERFORATUS Pedis, is a Muſcle of the leſ- 
ſer Toes, ſo called, becauſe its Tendons are Per- 
forated like thoſe of the Fingers. Ir is alſo cal- 
led, Hlexor ſecundi Inter nodii Digitorum Pedis, 
from ics Uſe, and Sublimis from its Situation. It 
ſpringeth from the Inferior and Internal part of the 
Os Calcis, between the MAHuſculi Alduckores of the 
Greater and Leſſer Toes, dilating it ſelf to a Fleſny 
Belly; after ir hath paſſed the middle of the Plan- 
+a Pedis, it is divided into four Fleſhy Portions, 
which becoming ſo many Tendons, are divided 
near their Lerminations, to admit the Tendons of 
the Perforans, to paſs thro them to their Inſerti- 
ons: Theſe being united again, paſs underneath 
them to their Implantations at the upper part of 
the ſecond Bone of each Leſſer 1 oe. 


PERFORATED, . e. bored 
thro'. The Armorilis ule it to 
cxpreſs the patling or penetra- 
ting of one Ordinary (in part) 
thro' another; as thus. 

He beareth Or, a bend Ermine 
Perforated thro' a Chevron Gules. 
Bur when there is only a Hole 
made thro' the Ordinary, and 
nothing in it to fill it up, rhey call it Piercing. 

PERIAMMA, called alſo Periapta, is a Medicine, 
which being tied about the Neck, is believed to 
expel Diſeaſes, eſpecially the Plague. See Appenſa. 

ERIAPTUM. Fid. Periamma. 

PERICARPIUM is a Medicine applied to the 
Wriits, to cure an Ague, Oc. 
PERICARDIUM, is a double Membrane, 
which ſurrounds the whole Subſtance of the Hearr, 
and contains a Liquor ro Moiſten, Lubricate, and, 
as ſome lay, to Refrigerate the Heart; it hath 
five Holes, according ro the number of Veſſels 
which go out of the Heart; it adheres to the 
Mediaſtinum at the Baſis, and at the Mucro to 
the Centre, or Nervous part of the Diaphragma. 

PERICRANIUM, is a Membrane which in- 
folds the Skull, ſeated next to the Perioſtium, co- 
vering the whole Skull, excepr juit where the 
Temporal Muſcles lie: Ir is of exquiſite Senſe; 
and cauſes intolerable Pain when the Temporal 
Muſcle is wounded, | | 

PERIZXCT, are thoſe Inhabirants of the Earth 
who live under the ſame Parallels, but under op- 
polite Semi-circles of the Meridian, whence they 
have the ſame Seaſons of the Year, viz. Spring, 
Summer, Autumn, and Winter, ar the very ſame 
time, as alſo the ſame Length of Days and 
Nights; for 'tis in rhe ſame Climate, and at an 
equal Diſtance from rhe Equator: Bur the Chan- 
ges of Noon and Midnight, are alternate one to 
the other. 

PERIGAON, or Perigeum, is a Point in the 
Heavens, wherein a Planet is ſaid to be in its nea- 
reſt Diſtance poſſibly from the Earth. | 

 PERIHELION, is that Point of a Planers Or- 
it wherein it is neareſt to the Sun. | 

PERIMETER, is the Compaſs or Sum of all 


f the Fingers each Tendon 1s divi- 


lineal, or Mixt, 


er[ale Carpi thro the Palm; near the | 
mit thoſe of the Perforating Mulcle | 


| the Sides which bound any Figure, whether Re#i- 


PERINDE Valere, a Term belonging to the; 
Eccleſiaſtical Law, ſignifying a Diſpenſation grant- 
ed to a Clerk, that being defective in his Capa- 
City to a Benefice, or other Eccleſiaſtical Function, 
is de facto, admitted to it; and it hath the Appel- 
lation from the Words, which make the Faculty 
as effectual to the Party diſpenſed with, as if he 
had been actually capable of the thing for which 
he is diſpenſed with at the time of his Admiſſion. 

It is called a Mit. 

PERINAUM, is the Ligamentous Seam be- 
twixt the Scrotum and the Fundament. 

PERIOD, is a full Stop at the end of any Sen- 
tence, A Period in Numbers, is a Diſtinction 
made by a Point, or Comma after every ſixth 
Place or Figure; and is uſed in Numeration, for the 
readier diſtinguiſhing and naming the ſeveral Fi- 
gures or Places: Which how to do, ſee under Nu- 
merarions ; 

PERIOD, in Chronology, ſignifies a Revolu- 
tion of a certain Number of Years; as the Me- 
tonick, Period, the Fulian Period, and the Calip- 
pick Period; which ſee in their proper Places. 

PERIODICAL, is the Term for whatever per- 
forms its Motion, Courſe, or Revolution regu- 
larly, ſo as to return again, and to diſpatch ir al- 
ways in the ſame Period or Space of Time. Thus 
the Periodical Motion of the Moon, is that where- 


| 


by ſhe finiſhes her Courſe round about the Earth 
in a Month; and this is in 27 Days, 7 Hours, 
45 Minutes; and is called, The Moon's 
PERIODICAL Month; which is the ſpace of 
Time that the Moon finiſhes her Revolution in. 
PERIODUS Sanguinis, is a continued Circu- 
lation of the Blood thro' the Body, which is thus 
made: The Blood is carried out of the Arteries 
by Fibres, either of the Fleſh or of the Entrails, 
or the Membranous Parts, ſaith Blanchard; bur 
tis Certain it is by Capillary Arteries continued 
with the like ſmall Veins, into the Mouths of the 
greater Veins, and implanted in them, as we ſes 
many other little Channels in the Veins ; ſo the 
Blood, paſſing thro' theſe out of the Arteries, is 
preſently ſent ro the Veins, thar it may be carri- 
ed back again to the right Ventricle of the Heart; 
and thence by the Arterious Vein to the Lungs ; in 
which, after the Blood has been accended by ſome 
Nitrous Particles, breathed in thither by the Air, 
it goes into the Venous Artery, thence into the 
left Ventricle of the Heart; which again empties 
it ſelf into the Aorta, or Great Artery ; ſo thar 
the Body may be nouriſhed and enlivened, ir goes 
into every part of it. This is Blanchard's Account 
of the Matter. See more in the Word Circulation 
of the Blood. 
— PERIOSTIUM, is a Thin Membrane that 
incloſes immediately almoſt all the Bones in the 
Body, except the Teeth, Bones of the Ear, Sc. 
It hath a moſt Exquiſite Senſe, and probably is 
an Expanſion of the Nervous and Tendinous Fi- 
bres of the Muſcles. Its uſe is to cover the Bones, 
and to ſuſtain the Veſſels which enter into them to 
nouriſh them. Dr. Havers in his Excellent Book, 
called, Ofteologia Nova; ſaith, That this Mem- 
brane conſiſts of two ſorts of Fibres „of which 
thoſe that lie next the Bone, are derived from the 


Dura Mater, and the others from the Tendons of 
the Muſcles. 


PERIPATETICK Philoſophy, is named from 
thoſe, who from rheir Action of Walking while 


| 


they Studied or Taught were called 


PERI. 
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PERIPATETICKS, The Chief of theſe was 
Ariſtotle ; then his Succeſſors; among whom you 
may reckon Theophraſtus, Cratippus, Boethius, and 
all his very Numerous Interpreters. But about 
460 Years ago, there aroſe a new Set of Famous 
Ariſtctelians, which were called allo Peripate- 
ticks; from them came the three chief Sects of 
the Peripatetich, Philcſopiy. The Tocmiſts from 
Themas Aquinas, Who flouriſhed A D. 1224. The 
Scetiſts from Johannes Dun Scotus, A. D. 1308. 
And the N:minaliſts from Ocham, who was Born 
about A. D. 1310. And now adays by the Pe- 
ripatetich Philoſophy we underſtand that which was 
founded on the Principles of Ariſtotle and his 
Commenrators and Followers; and which there- 
fore is as frequently called, The Ariſtotelian Phi- 
loſophy. 

PERIPHERY, in Geometry, is the Circumfe- 
rence of a Circle, or of any other Regular Curvi- 
lineal Figure, 

PERIPHRASIS, is a Circumlocution uſed to 
avoid certain Words, whoſe Idea's are unpleaſing; 
and to prevent the ſpeaking of * ſomething that 
would produce ill Effects. 

PERIPEUMONIA, is an Inflammation of the 
Lungs and Breaſt, accompanied with a ſharp 
Fever, hard Breathing, a Cough, and an heavy 
Bain. Blanchard. | 

PERIPTERE, in Architecture, is a Place en- 
compaſſed round with Columns, and with a kind 
ef Wings about it; here the Pillars ſtand with- 
out, whereas in the Periſſyle they ſtand within. 

PERiISCII, are the Inhabitants of the two 
Frozen Jones, or thoſe that live within the com- 


Dre ——— 
—_ in its Circumference. See Axis in Peri- 
PERJURY, is a Crime committed 
lawful Oath is miniſtred, by any tha 
thority, to any Perſons in any Judicia 
ings; who Swear abſolutely and falſly in a Mar 
ter material to the Iſſue or Cauſe in Queg; . 
either of their own accord, or by the Subordins 
tion of others. Note, If a Man call me Pe Tet 
Man, I may have my Action upon the Caſe 4 = 
er me a Forſworn Man, no Action — 
- vo gas is excepted out of the Act of Genera 
PERMEATING, is penetrating into 
ſing thro' the Pores of * Body. Se 3 — 
a Smoa ling Liquor, which he called, The 3 
ating Menſtruum, and its Operations, Ile Pene. 
rant, or Permeating Fumes, It was made of 
equal Parts of Flos Sulphur, Sal Armoniack, and 
good Quick Lime, all powdered, and well min 
gled together, and then Diſtilled by Degrees of 
Fire in a Retort, till the Sand which contains 
the Retort, become almoſt red hot; for then 
will come over a Liquor which will be continual. 
ly Smoaking, and conſequently muſt be kepr well 
ſtopd: With this Fumirg Liquor be made ſeve- 
ral Experiments to evince the Poroſity of Bodies: 
by diſcovering that tho Coins, c. were wray'd 
up cloſe in Leather, Sc. yer the Fumes of this 
Permeating Menſtruum would ger thro' them. 
and diſcolour the Metal. Vid. Eſſa of Porefuy if 
Fady, p. 36, 37. | 
PERMUTATIONE Archidiaconatus 65 Ec, 


clefie eidem annexæ cum Eccleſia & præbenda, is a 
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paſs of the Arctic and Antarctic Circles; for as 
che Sun never goes down to them after he is once 
up, but always round about, ſo do their Shadows. 
Whence the Name, 

PERISSOLOGY, is a Diſcourſe fill'd up with 
nnneceſſary and —_— Words. | 

PERISTALTICK Motion, is a Vermicular or 
ZV/ormlike Motion of the Inteſtines, whereby the 
Excrements are voided. Alſo the Motions of 
the Veſſels whereby Humours as Water, Chyle, 
the Blood, Oc. aſcend and deſcend, is ſometimes 
ſo called. 

PERISTIPHALINUS, internus & externus, 
are Muſcles of the DV, the one pulling ir for. 
wards, and the other backwards. 

PERISTYLE, in Architecture, is a Place or 
Building encompaſs d with Pillars, ſtanding round 
about within the Court: Bur this Word Periſtyle is 
ſometimes taken for a row or rank, of Columns 
as well withour as within any Edifice; as in 
Cloyſters and Galleries: Sometimes this was call d 
Antipreſtyle. 

PERITONAZUM, is a Membrane (of an 
Oral Figure) which clothes the whole Abdomen 
on the inſide, and irs Entrails on the outſide: Ir 
conſiſts of two Tunicks, and adheres above to the 
Diaphragma, below to the Os Ilium; before to 
the Tranſverſe Muſcles, bur chiefly ro their Ten- 
dons about the Linea Alba; behind it grows to 
the Fleſhy Heads of theſe Muſcles. 

PERITROCHIUM, in Mechanicks is a kind 
of Wheel, or Circular Frame of Wood, placed 
ſome where upon an Axis, or Cylinder, round 
which a Rope is wound, in order to raiſe a 
Weight; and the Ule of this Peritrochium, is to 

make the Cylinder or Axis be turned the more 


Writ ro an Ordinary, commanding him to admir 
a Clerk to a Benefice, upon exchange made with 
another, 

PER my & per tout, in Law, a Joynt-Tenant 
is ſaid ro be ſeiſed of the Lands that he holds 
jointly Per my & - tout ; thar is, he is ſeiſed by 
every Parcel, and by the whole. | 

PERNIO, is a Preternatural Swelling cauſed 
by the Winter Cold, eſpecially in the Hands and 
Feer, which ar laſt breaks our. | 

PERONA, is alſo called Fikula, becauſe it 
joins the Muſcles of the Leg ; whence the firſt 
and ſecond Muſcle in the Leg is called Peroncus. 
Ir is the leſs and ſlender Bone, which is faſtened 
=" dad to the greater Bone of the Leg, called 
Tibia. 

PERPENDICULUM Chronometrum, the ſame 
with the Pendulum. 

PER que Servitia, is a Writ Judicial, Iſſuing 
from the Note of a Fine, and lieth for Cogniſee 
of a Mannor, Seigniory, chief Rent, or other 
Services, to compel him that his Tenant of the 
Land at the time of the Note of the Fine levied, 
ro Atrorn unto him. 

PERQUISITE, is any thing gotten by a Mans 
own Induſtry, or purchaſed with his own Money, 
different from that which deſcends to him from his 
Father or Anceſtors. ; 

PERQUISITES of Court, in Law, ſignifes 
thoſe Profits that grow to 4 Lord of a Manner, 
by vertue of his Court Baron, over and above the 
certain Yearly Profits of his Land, as Fines © 
Copy-holds, Hariors, Amerciaments, Waifes, 
Strays, Sc. : 

PERSICK Order of Architecture, is where the 
Bodies of Men ſerve inſtead of Columns to {up- 


ealily by the mearis of Staves or Levers, which 


| port the Entablature, or rather the Columns ate in 
that form, The 
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of their Victory, erected Trophies of the Arms 


' Cubordes, under the Muſculus Abductor Minimi Di- 
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The Riſe of it was this; Pauſanias having de- 
feated the Perſians, the Lacedemonians, as a _ 
their Enemies, and then repreſented the Perſians 


under the Figures of Slaves ſupporting their 
Porches, Arches, or Houſes. | 


PER MINIMA, a Term uſed in Chymiſtry and | 


expre ſing the perfect Mixture of any 
3 Bodies v. 5 If Silver and Lead be 
melted together, they will mingle and be united 
with one another per mihima: That is, all the 
ſmalleſt Particles of one Metal, will be mingled 
and united with thoſe of the other. : 
PERNICITY, a Word uſed by ſome Philoſo- 
phick Writers of Celerity, or extraordinary ſwift- 
neſs of Motion. 0 
PERONAUS primus, a Muſcle of the Tarſus, 


C 


D 


Thus: The Line A B, is Perpendicular to the 
Line CD, when the Angles on either fide are e- 


by ſome it is called Zongus, it being the firſt that qual: Thar is, If the Angle AB C to the An- 


offers it ſelf to view, and the longeſt Muſcle ſeat- 
ed on the Fibula or Os Peronæ.. 

It ariſes Externally Tendinous, and Fleſhy In- 
ternally from above half the Superior part of the 
ſaid Bone, and marching ſomewhat backwards, 
becomes a ſtrong, flat Tendon, four Fingers breadch 
in length above the Inferior Appendage of the 
ſaid Fibuls, called Malleolus Externus ; paſſing be- 
hind which in a Channel, like a Rope in a Pul- 
ley ; and from thence being inflected forwards, 
togerher with the Tendon of the following Mul- 
cle, they paſs under an imbanding Ligament as 
they run over the Os Calcis, but this Tendon de- 
clining from its Companion, marches over the Os 


gle ABD, and either of theſe Angles is equal to 
a Right one. 


A Right Line is (aid to be 
PERPENDICULAR 20 4 Plane, when tis Per- 


— to all the Lines it meeteth with in that 
ane. | 


One Plane is 


PERPENDICULAR to another, when a Line 
" one Plane is Perpendicular to the other Plane. 


PROBLEM I, 


giti, and over the Offa Cuneiformia, in the Bottom 
of rhe Foot, and under the Tendons and Muſ- 
cles bending the Toes, and is Inſerted to the Su- 
perior and Hindmoſt part of the Os Metatarſi of 
the Great Toe. The Tendon this Muſcle being 


conveyed over the Hindmoſt part of the Malleolus 


Externus, as on a Pulley, is an Elegant Contri- 
vance in Nature, whereby the Ball of the Great 
Toe (as that part is commonly called to which ir 
is Inſerted) is directed towards a Perpendicular 
bearing of the Weight of the Body on the Leg, 
in ſtanding on Tip- toe, by pulling the Foot and 
Toes ſomewhat ourwards. 

PERONAUS /ſecundus, a Muſcle of the Tarſws, 
by ſome called Semi-fibulans : It has an Acute 
Fleſhy beginning above the middle of the Exter- 
nal part of the Fibula, under the Fleſhy Belly of 
the Peronæus primus; it alſo continues its Fleſny 
1 from the Poſterior ſnarp edge of the ſaid 
Fibula, and becoming a Fleſhy Belly, grows Ten- 
dinous as it runs under the Malleolus Externus, 
together with the Tendon of the Peronæut primus, 
and is Inſerted to the Superior and External part 
of the Os Metatarſi of the Little Toe. The pro- 

r Action of this Muſcle, is to pull the Foot and 
Joes outwards. | 
- PERPENDICULAR, in Geometry; when a 
Right Line ſtandeth ſo upon another, that the 
Angles on either fide are equal; then this Right 
Line which ſo ſtandeth erected, is Perpendicular to 
that upon which it ſtandeth. 


| 


Hf 


To Ereft a Perpendicular en any aſſigned Point of a 
giv.n Right Line, As ſuppoſe on the Point c. 


* 
* *, 
» * 
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On each ſide of the given Point c, cut off 
e ed; and with the Diſtance d e, (or any 
other greater than d e) deſcribe two Arches from 
d and e, interſecting each other in 4, join à c; 


which ſhall be the Perpendicular required. 11 & 
Euclid, 
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PROBLEM IL 


To Ere a Pe 
a given Line, As ſuppoſe at R. 
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Open your Compaſſes to any convenient di- 
ſtance, and ſetting one Foot in C, draw the Cir- 
cle PRS. Lay a Ruler from 8, thro' C, it will 
find the Point P in the Circumference; from 
whence draw P R, and tis done. 

For the Angle PR S, being in a Semi-circle, 
mult be a Right one; (by 31 e 3 Eucl.) and con- 
ſequently P R muſt be Perpendicular to SR, 


The ſame may be otherwiſe performed thus : 


Suppoſe on A R, the Perpendicular P R were to be 
Eretled at the End R. 


With any convenient opening of your Com- 
paſſes, one Foot being placed in R, draw the Cir- 
cle O Cs; then with the ſame Diſtance, ſer one 
Foot in S, and croſs the Circle in C, asalſoin K; 
then on the Centres C and K, draw (with the 
{ame Diſtance) two more Circles cutting each o- 
ther in P; I ſay P R, will be Perpendicular to 
AR. For the Angle P RS, is a Right one, being 
in the Semi- circle PK RS. 


— 


PROBLEM 11. 


rpendicular, on, or near the End of To let fall a Perpendiculor on a given Line, fun 


a given Point. As a. 
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Set one Foot of the Compaſſes in 4 the point 
given, and with the other croſs the given Line in 
the Points h and c: Then ſetting the Compaſſes 
in b and c, draw two Arks, croſſing each other 
below in o: Then lay a Ruler from a to 0, ard 
tis done | 


The Demonſtration depends on the ↄch & 1 
Eutlid. 


PERPENDICULAR, or Right Plane, is where 
a Plane, (like a well made Wall) inclines and 
leans on one fide no more than it doth on the o- 
ther. 

PERPENDICULAR, to a Parabola, is a Right 
Line cutting the Parabola in the Point in which 
any other Right Line touches it, and which is al- 
ſo its ſelf Perpendicular to that Tangent. 
PERPETUAL Cauſtick. See Infernal Stone. 
PERPETUITY, a Term uſed in Law, where 
an Eſtate is ſo deſigned to be ſettled in Tail, &c. 
that it cannot be undone or made void. 

PER SE, a Term of Art often uſed; as in Lo- 
gick, we lay a Thing is conſidered Per ſe, when 
tis taken in the Abſtract, and without Connexion 
with other things, which would confound the No- 
tion, and hinder its being clear. 3 

In Chymiſtry a Thing is ſaid to be Diſtilled 
Per ſe, when tis without the uſual Additaments 
of other things with ir. : 

We fay alſo a Man performs any Action, or 
Executes any Office per /e, when he doth it himſelf 
in Perſon, and not by a Deputy or Subſtitute. 
PERSEUS, a Conſtellation in the Northern He- 
miſphere, conſiſting of 38 Stars. ; | 
PERSONAL Verb, in Grammar, is one that 
is Declined, or Conjugated with all the Itice 
Perſons, and in both Numbers; whereas an 1 
perſonal Verb in only uſed in the Third Perſon 
Singular. 

PERSONABLE, in Law, ſignifies as much K 
inabled to maintain Plea in a Court, thus: Ihe 
Defendant was adjudged Perſonably to main, 
this Action. Alſo the Tenant pleaded, that = 
Wife was an Alien Born in Portugal, without : 
Allegiance of the King ; and Judgment _ 
manded, Whether ſhe ſhould be anſwered : 


Plaintiff ſaith, She Was made Perſonable by Fa- 
* liament; 


* 
* n 1 
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liament; that is, 0 
Habere perſonam ſtands 
alſo as much as to be 
thing granted or given. 

PERSONAL, in Law, 
the Subſtances, Things, 
Things Perſonal, Goods 


in judicio. Perſonable is 
of Capacity to take any 


when tis join'd with, 
Goods or Chattels; as 
Perſonal, 3 Perſo- 
nal ; ſignifies any moveable thing belonging to A 
Man, ” it Quick or Dead: Thus, they ſay, Theft 
is an Unlawful Felonious taking away another 

Man's Moveable Perſonal Goods, 
id of ſuch 


PERSONAL Diebe, are Tythes paid 
Profits as come by the Labour of a Man's Perſen, 


as by Buying and Selling, Gains of Merchandice 
and Handicrafts, &c. See Tythes. 

PERSONALITY, is an Abſtract of Perſonal : 
the Action is in the Perſonality, viz. It is brought 
againſt the right. Perſon, or the Perſon againſt 
whom in Law it lies. | 

PERSONS ne Prebendaries ne ſeront chargee 
A quinſim, &c. is a Writ that lies for Prebendaries, 
or other Spiritual Perſons, being diſtrained by 
the Sheriff or Collectors of Fiftcens, for the Fit- 
teenths of their Goods, or to be contributary ro 
Taxes. 

PERSPECTIVE, is that part of the Mathe- 
maticks which gives Rules for the repreſenting 
of Obje:ts on a plain Superficies, after the ſame 
manner as they would appear to our ſight, if ſeen 
thro' that Plain, ir being ſuppoſed as tranſparent 
as Glaſs. 


PerſpeRive is either Speculative or Practical. 


Speculative Perſpective, is the Knowledge of the 
Reaſons of the different Appearance of certain 
jects, according to the ſeveral Pofitions of the Eye 
that beholds them. 

Practical Perſpective, is the Method of Deli- 
neating that which is apparent to our Eyes, or that 


as the Civilians would ſpeak it, | 


4 


PESTOLOIDES, is a fort of Urine which 
1 to have little Leaves or Scales in it. Blan- 
chard. | 

PETALA, is a Term in Botany, ſignifying 
thoſe fine coloured Leaves that compoſe the Flow- 
ers of all Plants. And from hence Plants are di- 
ſtinguiſned into q pu here whoſe Flower is all 
in one continued Leaf; and Tripetalous, and Pen- 
tapetalous, when the Flower conſiſts of three or 
five Leaves, and Polypetalous when of many, 
without determining the Number. 

PETARD, in Fortification, is an Engine of 
Metal in the form of an High-crown'd Hat with 
narrow Brims, which being filled with very fine 
Powder, well primed, and then fix'd with a Ma- 
drier or Plank, bound faſt down, with Ropes 
running through Handles, which are round the 
Rim of the Mouth of it, to break down Gates, 
Port- cullices, Draw-bridges, Barriers, Sc. This 
Engine is from 7 to 8 Inches deep, and 5 broad 
at the Mouth; the Diameter at the Bottom or 
Breech, is an Inch and a half, and the Weight of 
the whole Maſs of Metal is from 55 to 60 Pounds, 
generally requiring about 5 Pounds of Powder 
for the Charge. They are allo uſed in Counter- 
mines to break through into the Enemies Galleries, 
and to diſapoint their Mines. | 

PETECHIALIS, is a Malignant Fever, called 
allo Pulicaris, becauſe it makes the Skin leok as 
tho' it were Flea-bitten. 

* PETIGO. See Lichen. 

PETIT Cape. See Cape. 

PETIT Larceny. See Larceny. 

PETIT Treaſon, in Common Law, is when a 
Servant kills his Maſter, a Wife her Husband, a 
Secular or Religious Man, his Prelate or Supe- 
rior, to whom he owes Faith and Obedience : In 
how many other Caſes it may be committed, ſee 
Cromp. Fuſt. of Peace, | 

PETITIO Principii, Begging of Principles, is a 


which our Underitanding conceives in the forms 
that we ſee Objects. See Vol. II. 

PERSPECTIVE Lineal, is the Diminution of 
thoſe Lines in the Plan of a Picture, which are 
the Repreſentation of other Lines very remote. 

PERSPECTIVE Aereal, is a Proportional Di- 
minution of the Teints and Colours of a Picture, 
when the Objects are ſuppoſed to be very re- 
mote. 

PERSPECTIVE Military, is when the Eye is 
2 to be infinitely remote from the Table or 

ain. 

PERSPICUOUS, is that which is clear and 
tranſparent, as that the Light may be ſeen freely 

thro it. See Diaphanous, wo, 

PERSPIRATION, a breathing through, as 
Swear through the Inviſible Pores of the Body, 
„ a ſort of Comet, the ſame with 

eru. | 
PESSARY, is as Oblong Medicine, which be- 
ing made of the Length of the Middle Finger, is 
thruſt up into the Neck of the Womb, and is good 
againſt ſeveral Diſeaſes incident to ir. FE 

PESSULUS, the ſame with Peſſary. | 

PESSUS, the ſame. 

PESTILENTIAL Fever, is that which docs nor 
only afflict the Patient with a bare Diftemper or 
Hear ariſing from Putrefaction, &c. bur alſo with 
a Malignant and Venomous Quality. Ir differs 
from the Plague, as a Species or . from the 
Genus or Kind; becauſe a ' Peſtilence may ſome- 


precarious ſuppoſing a thing to be true, or taking 


| it for granted when it really remains either Dubi- 


ous, or elſe is expreſly denied. I his frequently 
is called, Begging the Queſtion, when a Man ſup- 

{es whar he ſhould prove, 

PETREFACTION,, is properly the changing of 
a mix d Body into a Stony Subſtance, when it 
had no ſuch Narure before ; and the Action by 
which this is performed, is called, 

 PETREFICATION, and the Thing fo chang'd, 
is ſaid to be Petrefied. Tis juſtly queſtionable, 
Whether there be any ſuch thing as this in Na- 
ture, or not? Petrefaction indeed now a-days, is 
a mighty modiſh Word, for every thing almoſt 
that is found upon tlie Surface, or dug out of the 
Earth, paſſes with ſome Perlons by this Name. 
But what is there that really and truly deſcrves 
the Name of Petrefadtion? When the the Perrefy- 
ing Waters, as they are called, (which arc no- 
thing but Waters impregnated with a great deal 
of Stony Matter, which in their Paſſage through 
rhe Earth became diſſolved in rhem :) When thele, 
I ſay, Incruſtare Ruſhes, Graſs, or Sticks all over 
with a Stony Coat, by letting the Stony Particles 
diſſolved in them, by little and little, fall down 
upon and adhere to them; or it may be Inſinu- 
ate into their Pores, and depoſite themſelves chere: 
And when after this, the Vegetable part incloſed, 
rots and moulders away, and the Stony Coat, or 
Subſtance daily increaſes; this is not the Tranſ- 


times happen without a Fever, Blanchard. 


mutation of a Vegerable Subſtance into a Stony 
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Senſe of the Word. 


his own way of Expreſſion. 


the Ear to the Mouth. 
PETTERERO. See Pedrero, 


PEVETTS, are the Ends of the Spindle of any 
Wheel in a Watch ; and the Holes into which they | 


run, are called Pevett-holes. | 
PEYNT fort & dure. See Payne fort & dure. 
PHACIA. Vid. Lenticula, 


PHACOS, is a Spot in the Face like a Nit, 


whence it is called Lenticula and Lentigo. 
PHAGAD AENA is an cxulcerate Cancer. 


PHAGADENICK Mater is made by diſſol- 
ving a Dram of Sublimate Corroſive in a Pound 
of Lime Water on which it will immediately turn 


Yellow. 
PHALACROSIS, is the falling off the Hair. 


PHALANGOSIS is a fault of the Eye-lids, 
when there are rwo rows of Hair, or when the 


Hair grows inward and offends the Eyes. 


PHALANX, according ro ſome Writers, is 
the Order and Rank obſerved in the Finger 


Bones, 


PHANTASY is an Internal Senſe or Imagina- 
ton, whereby any Corpereal thing is repreſented 
to the Mind, or impreſſed on the Brain by its pro- 


per Image. 


PHANTASTICAL Colours, are ſuch as are ex- 
hibited by the Rainbow, Triangular Glaſs Priſm, 
the Surface of very thin Myſcevy Glaſs, Sc. They 
had this Name given 'em by the Peripatetich Philo- 
ſephers, who ſuppoſed them to be no real Colours. 
This Kircher well Refutes in his Mundus Subter- 
1ancus, Part 2. p. 15, 16. and ſhewsallo the Cauſe 


of ſuch Colours. 


PHARMACEUTIC, the ſame with Phar- 


MACUM, 


- PHARMACOPOEA, is the Doctrine or a De- 


PHARMACUM, is. any ſort of Medicine a- 


gainſt a Dileaſe. 


or Mineral one, and therefore the new Body thus 
formed, is not properly a Petrefaction in the true 


And when many Bodies are found in the Earth, 
which by all poſſible ways of judging and di- 
{tinguiſhing, approve themſelves to be Animal or 
Vegetable Bodies, ſuch as the Shells, Teerh, Bones 
of Animals, the Foflil Trees, Pine-Cones, Hazel 
Nurs, &c. which are every where found deep in 
the Earth, It appears odd to call theſe Petrefactions, 
and more odd to ſuppoſe them nothing but the 
Sportings of Nature; and to affirm all theſe things 
to be nothing but meer Formed Stones, only be- 
cauſe we cannot account preſently how they came 
thus into the Earth, or ſolve all the Objections or 
Difficulties about them: But every one will have 


PETROSUM Os, is the Internal Proceſs of the 
Bones of the Temples, ſo called from its hard- 
nels and craggineſs: I is pretty long, jetting out 
to the Inner Baſis of the Skull, within which it 
hath two Holes, and thro' one of them an Artery, 
and thro' the other the Auditory Nerve paſſes to 
the Inner Cavities of the Ear, that are excavated 
in this Proceſs, viz. the Tympanum, Labyrintbus, 
and Cochlea; and without the Skull it hath three 
Holes: The firſt of which is the Meatus Audito- 
ius: The ſecond is narrow, ſhort, and Oblique, 
near to the firſt, and rhro' it the Jugular Vein en- 
ters the Inner Cavities: The third is ſeared be- 
twixt the Proceſſus Mammillaris, and the Styloides EF 
Appendix, and ends in the Paſſage which goes from 


and compounding Medicines, viz. the”) . 
rys Art; to which may alſo be added 28 
mical Analyſis of Bodies, in order to prep; *. 
Medicines out of them. are good 
PHARYNGEIRUM is ſometimes 
the Pharynx, ſometimes for the Bone Had 
PHARYNX, is the upper part of the G ler. 
conſiſting of three pair of Muſcles; to * 
ſome add another, making the- Number ra, 
It is continued to the Fauces, (or indeed h * 
greateſt part thereof) reaching up behind t yas 
Uvula, on the ſides to the Tonſillæ, and befor 
the Epiglettis : It is Membranous, but not * ry 
ly ſo, being in ſome places Carnous and 1 lick 
Three pair of irs Mulcles open it in the r. 
Swallowing; and the odd one is a Sphindter which 
ſerves to ſtraiten it. T 
PHENOMENON, in Natural Philoſophy, fg. 
nifies any Appearance, Effect, or Operation af, 
Natural Body, which offers its ſelf to the Congg 
ration and Solution of an Enquirer into Nature Z 
PHASES, fignifies the Appearance or the Man 
ner of Things ſhewing themſelves, and therefore 
in Aſtronomy is uſed for the ſeveral Poſtions in 
which the Planers (eſpecially the Moon ) appear 
to our Sight: as obſcure, horned, half illuminate 
or full of Light, which by the help of a Telleſcope 
may likewile be obſerved in Venus and Mars. 


PHEONS, in Heraldry, ars 
rhe Barbed Heads ef Darts or 


Arrows, and are utually of this 
Figure, 


PHARMACY, is an Art of colles 
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228 Sable, a Feſſe Ermin between 
three Phaons, by the Name of 
Egerton. | 


PHILANTHROPY, is a generous Love fof 
Mankind in General, or an Inclination to promote 
Publick Good. 

PHILONIUM, is an Opiate Medicine; of 
which they reckon two ſorts, the Philcnium Ro- 
manum, and Perſicum. | 

PHILOSOPHICAL Egg, among the Chymiſts, 
is a thin Glaſs Veſſel, or Bubble, of the Shape of 
an Egg, with a long Neck or Stem: "Tis uled in 
long Digeſtions. 

ERC, is the Hollow dividing the Up- 

r Lip. 

PHIMOSIS, is the ſame with Paraphimeſis ; al- 
ſo the Inverſion of the Eye-lids through an In- 
flammarion. 

PHLEBORHAGIA, is the breaking of a Vein. 

PHLEBOTOMY, opening of a Vein, or letting 
of Blood. 

PHLEGM, or Mater, the Fourth of the Five 
Chymical Principles. See Water. ; 

The Inſipid Water that comes firſt in the Di- 
ſtillation of Acid Spirits, the Chymiſts call the 
Phlegm : And the more any ſuch Spirit is recti. 
fied, that is, diſtilled over again, to draw o 
{till more of this Phlegm, they ſay tis the better 
dephlegmated. ; 

PHLEGM of Vitriel, is the Moiſture that 1s 
firſt drawn off when Calcined Vitriol is diftilled, 


with a gentle hear. | : 

PHLEGMAGOGUES, are Medicines which 
purge or drain away that Humour which they 
call Phlegm, | 
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© p11 EGMON. So the Surgeons call an hor 
1 proceeding from an Over: affluxion of 
Flood to any Part. . 0 

PHLEGMONODES Febris, a Fever wi 
Inflam mation of the Blood. | 15 

PHLOGOSIS, is a light Inflammation ot the 
Eyes, with a ſmall Pain and Redneſs; which 
ſometimes turns into a true Ophthalmy, and is the 
Original thereof. 


PHLYCTOENA, is a Pimple in the Skin, allo 


Ulcer, like a Bubble or Bladder, in the 
8 Tunick of the Eye, and proceeding 
from a ſharp Watry Humour. Blanchard. 

PHONICKS;, che ſame with Acouſticks z which 
e EIOSPHORUS 5 Chymical Preparation, 
which being expoſed to the Light or Air, will 
ſhine in the Dark. Of this there are ſeveral kinds, 
whoſe Proceſs ſhall be briefly delivered. 

To make the Bolonian Phoſphorus, ſee under the 

ian Stone. 
Wehe moſt Common Way (with us) is to make 
the Phoſphorus from Humane Urine. And the 
Hint came firſt by Chance thus: 


One Brand, an Alchymiſt of Hamburgh, wiſely 
thinking to find the Philoſopher's Stone in Hu- 
man Urine, work'd upon it in a Retort, and fo 


forced over the Phoſphorus Matter; yer he would | 


not communicate this Diſcovery ro any one, and 
ſo the Secret died with him. After his Death, 
one Kirkbelins a Saxon Chymiſt ſer himſelf to find 
it out, (having heard of ſuch a thing) and ſuc- 
ceeded accordingly ; and this Man ſhewed the 


throwing more Water into the Receiver, ſliake all 
well about to looſen what will ſtick to the ſides; 
and then pour it all into a large Glaſs Veſlel, 
where it will ſertle; the Volatile Salt will diſ- 
ſolve in the Water, but the Phoſphorus and the 
Oil will fink to the bottom. Pour off the Wa- 
ter, and gathering the remaining Matter together, 

ut it into a little Glaſs Veſſel, with a little freſh 
Water, and digeſt it in a Sand- heat, ſtirring the 
Matter about from time to time with a Wooden 
Spatula; the Phoſphorus by this means will ſepa- 
rate from the Oil, and ſink to the bottom. Pour 
away the Oil, and make the Phoſphorus up, while 
hot, into little Sticks or Pieces, which muſt be 
kept in a Viol of Water cloſe ſtopt. 

This is the So/id Phoſphorus, with which, if you 
write any Letters on Paper, or on a Wall, they 
will appear Luminous in the Dark, and continue 
ſo a good while. If you cut off a little bit of ir, 
and rub ir ſtrongly along a piece of Paper, with 
a Knife, it will actually enkindle the Paper. 

The Liquid Phoſphorus is made by digeſting in 
Horſe-dung a little bir, or ſome Scrapings of the 
Solid, for two Days, in Oil or Eſſence of Cloves, 
Oil of Turpentine, Sc. For after it is diſſolved 
in the Oil, it will impregnate it fo, that as ſoon as 
ever you open the Bottle, the Matter will appcar 
all in a Flame. 

If you put a little of the Solid Phoſphorus into 
a Viol; with a little Oil of Vitriol, that is very 
ſtrong and well dephlegmated, and then add to it 
about half as much common Water as there was 
Oil of Vitriol, the Mixture will grow very hot, 
and ſmoak; and if you carry the Viol into the 


Proceſs to ſeveral of his Friends. | 


The Honourable Mr, Boyle having (in part) had 
an Account of this Phoſphorus, from one Daniel 
Kraff, a German, about the Year 1680, publiſhed 
in Engliſh an Account of the Way of making this 
Phoſphorus, and ſeveral very Curious Experiments 
upon it, under the Title of Noctiluca. And fince 
that, Mr. Homberg hath written largely about ir, as 
you may ſee in the Memoirs (for the Months 
March and April) of the Royal Academy of Sci- 


ences at Paris, 1692, 


The Nay of Preparing it, is this: 


Take a good large Quantity of the New-made 
Urine of Beer-drinkers, and evaporate it gently, 
to the Conſiſtence of Honey: Then put it in an 
Earthen Veſſel, cover, and place it in a Cellar for 
three or four Months, that it may tliroughly fer- 
ment and purrefie. Then mix a double Quantity 
of Sand, or Pouder of Pots, with one part of this 
corrupted Urine, and put it into an Earthen Re- 
tort or Glaſs one Coated; and fitting ir to a large 
long- neck d Glaſs Receiver, in which was before 
put two or three Quarts of Water, diſtil it in a na- 
ked Fire, in a Reverberatory Furnace, gently at 
frſt, for about two Hours; afterwards augment 
the Fire gradually, till all the Volatil Salt and 
black Fœtid Oil be drawn off. Then raiſe the 
Fire to the higheſt Degree, and white Clouds 
will come into the Receiver, and fix it lirtle 
and little, on one fide of it, in the form of a yel- 
lowiſh Skin, and another part will recipitate ro 
the bottom in Pouder. Keep the Fire thus vio- 
icnt for three Hours, till no more Fumes will 
dome. Ler all cool, and unlute the Veſſels ; and 


tt. 


Dark, you will ſee the Phoſphorus enkindled, and 
ſparkle in many places of the Viol, like Meteors, 
or little Falling-ftars : Ann if a ſmall Quantity 
of Oil of Turpentine be added, it will produce an 
actual Flame. 

Lemery *mentions a New-invented Phoſphorus 
of Mr. Homberg's, being made of one part of Salr 
Armoniack, and two of Quick- lime flackr by the 
Air ; which are fluxed rogether in a Crucible, 
into a kind of Gray Glaſs, which when it is 


ſtruck with a Hammer, appears preſently of a 
lighr Fire. 


Phoſphorus Balduini, called the Hermetick, Phoſ- 
phorus, is thus made: 


Hear red-hot about two pounds of Chalk, let 
it cool, and pouder it. Then take a pint ot 4qua- 
Fortis, and put into it a ſpoonfnl of your pou- 
dered Chalk; a great Ebullition will ariſe: Re- 
pear this till the throwing in of the Pouder makes 
no Ebullition at all. After chis, let the Liquor 
ſertle, and decant it into an Earthen Pan placed 
in Sand, and evaporate all the Liquor, ſo there 
will remain a kind of Salr at the bottom. Pur 
this Salr into a Coppel, or a ſtrong Earthen un- 
glazed Pan; fer it in a gentle Sand-heat, and the 
Matter will ſwell. Continue this gentle Fire till 
ir be ſunk down a little towards the bottom; 
then cover the Pan or Coppel with a Lid that 
hath rwo or three Holes in ir, and encreale the 
Fire gradually, till Jir be ſtrong enough to melt 
the Matter; and when tis melted, a yellow Va- 
pony will exhale through the Holes in the Cover. 

hen take the Veſſel preſently off the Fire, and 


oles in it, fer it by to cool, Round about the 


| utring on another Earthen Lid, which hath no 
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fides of the Pan you will find a Cruſt of yellow | ence) and of their proper Natures. C5D_I 
Matter, that is the Poſphorus : It muſt be kept in a | ons, Powers, and Operations, See 


Box well ſtopr, in a dark place. When tis deſign d 
ro be rendred Luminous, you muſt expoſe ir, like 
the Bolonian Stone, to the Light, for a {mall Space; 
and then removed into the Dark, ir will ſhine 
there. If it be left in the Dark, expoſed to 
the Air for about Fifteen Days, it will ſhine all 
that while, bur after that, go our, and never be 
Luminous more. 

Mr. Boyle, in his Aerea Noctiluca, p. 102. de- 
ſeribes a Phoſphorus Balduini much like this; and 
in Phil, Tranſ. No 199, there is of his a yer 
more accurate Proceſs for this I hing. 

The Learned Dr. S/are, in Phil. Tranſ. No. 150, 
makes an Ingenious Compariſon between Light- 
ning, and the Flaſhes which in Warm Weather 
he had often obſerved (by Night) to ariſe from 
ſome pieces of the Solid Phoſphorus, kept in long 
Glaſs Bottles of Water about 4 filled. 


PHRENES. Sce Diaphragma. | 

PVHRENESIS, the ſame with Phrenitis. 

PHRENETICK Nerves, are thoſe which ate 
called alſo SS machick, and ſpring from Dr. Wil- 
//s's Eighth pair, or from the commonly reckoned 
dix pair: T hoſe deſcend between the Membranes 
of the Mediaſtinum, and fend forth Branches into 
them. 

PHRENICK Veſſels, are the Veins and Arte- 
teries that run through the Diaphragm, Mediaſti- 
num, and Pericardium. 

pHRENITIS, or Phrenzy, is a Dottage with 
a continued Fever, often accompanied with Mad- 
neſs and Anger; — from too much Heat 
in the Animal Spirits, not from the Inflammation 
of the Brain, as the Ancients thought. Millis thus 
defines it, namely, an Inflammation of the whole 
Senſitive Soul and Animal Spirits. | 

PHRICODES, is a dreadful Fever, in which 
Men are apt to fanſie terrible things. 

PHROCYON, a Fix d Star of the Second 
Magnirude, in the Conſtellation Cant minor, whoſe 
Long'irude is 111 Degrees 23 Minutes, Latitude 
15 ee 57 Minutes. Ag 

PHTHARTICUM, is a Corrupting Medi- 
Cine. h | 
PHTHIRIASIS, is the Louhe Diſeaſe; al- 
ſo a Scaly Scab on the Eye-brows. Blanchard. 

PHTHISIS, is a Conſumption of the whole 
Body, riſing from an Ulcer in the Lungs, accom- 
panied with a ſlew continued Fever, ill ſcented 
Breath, and a Cough. Blanchard, 

PHTHOE, the ſame with Phthifis, 
 PHYGETHLON, is a Swelling proceeding 

from an Inflammation of the Glandules, wherein 
Nature expels ſomething ; as in the Plague, about 
the Groins. Blanchard. 

PHILOSOPHERS Tree. See Diana's Tree. 

PHYMA, is a Swelling : There are Five ſorts, 
Verruc.e, Calli, Vari, Furunculi, and Hydroa, or 
Deſudationes ; of which, ſee under thoſe Words. 
Others reckon it a Tumour in the Glandules only, 
which quickly ſeparates. - Blanchard, 

PHYSEMA, an Inflammation in any Part of 
the Body, as a Tympany. Blanchard. 

PHYSICKS, or Natural Philoſophy, is the 
Sreculative Knowledge of all Natural Bodies, 
(and Mr. Lock thinks, That God, Angels, Spi- 
rirs, Sc. which uſually are accounted as the Sub- 
ict of Metaphyſicks, ſhould come into this Sci- 


x Conſtituti. 


PHYSIOGNOMICKS, is a Ter,” bald 


ſome Phyſicians and Naturaliſts for a 
are taken from the Countenance of "ach Signs 
judge of their Diſpoſitions and Tempers "ns, th 
PHYSIOLOGY, Phy/icks, or Natural 
phy, is the Science of Natural Bodies 
various Affections, Motions, 
is either 
General, which relates to the Properti 
fections of Matter or Body in a 6 A. 
Special and Particular, which conſiders M.. 
ter as formed, or diſtinguiſhed into ſuch and ſys 
Species, or determinate Combinations, _ 
PHYSIOLOGY, is by ſome alſo accounted 
part of Phyfick, that teaches the Conſtitutio b 
the Body ſo far as it is ſound, or in its Na 0 
State; and endeavours to find Reaſons for 1 
Functions and Operations, by the Help of og 
tomy and Natural Philoſophy. 8 
Mr. Reil, in his Introduttio ad Plyſicam, ge 1. 
ons Four Claſſes or Sorts of Philoſophers wha h 
have treated of Phyſicks or Natural Philoſophy, 


Philoſs. 


» and the;. 
and Operations, = 


1. Thoſe who delivered the Properti . 
tural Bodies under Geometrical and Nuten m. 
bols; as the Phythagoreans and Platoniſts. 


2. The Peripateticks, who explained the Na: 
tures of Things by Matter, — nt x5 Tg 
tion; by Elementary and Occult Qualities, by 
Symparhics, Antipathies, Faculties, and Attracti. 
ons, So. And theſo did not fo much endeavour 
to find our the true Reaſons and Cauſes of Things 
as to give them proper Names and Terms? fo 
that their Phyſicks is a kind of Metaphyſicks. 


3. The Experimental Philoſophers, who by ſie- 
quent and well-made Trials and Experiments, as 
by Chymiſtry, Sc. ſought into the Natures and 
Cauſes of Things: And to theſe almoſt all 
our Diſcoveries and Improvements are due; and 
much more would they have done, if they had 
uor fallen into Theories and Hypotheſes, which they 
forced ofrentimes their Experiments to maintain, 
wherher they could or nor, 


4. The Mechanical Philoſophers, who explicate 
all the Phenomena of Nature by Matter and Mo- 
tion, by the Texrure of Bodies, and: the Figure 
of their Parts; by Effluvia, and other fubrile 
Particles, Sc. And in ſhorr, would account for 
all Effects and Phenomena, by the known and 
eſtabliſhed Laws of Motion and Mechanicks: And 
theſe are, in Conjunction with the laſt named, 
The Only True Philoſophers. | 


PIA Mater. See Mater tenuis. 
PICA. See Citta. 
PICATIO. See Dropaciſmus. 
PIEDOUCHE, in Architecture, is 2 little 
Square Baſe ſmoothed, and wrought with Mould- 
ings, which ſerves to ſupport a Buſt or Statue 
Ig half way, or any ſmall Figure in Re- 
ef. 

PICK ET, in Fortificarion, is ſomerimes uſed 
for a Stake, ſharp at one end, to mark our the 
Ground and Angles of a Fortification, when the 
Engineer is laying down the Plan of it; thele ate 
uſually poinred with Iron, There are alſo larger 


Pickets; 


| 
| 
| 
| 
J 
, 
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pick ch are drove into the Earth, to hold 
— . or Faggots, in any Work caſt up 
in h ite, And Pickets alſo are Stakes drove into 
che Ground, by the Tents of the Horſe in a Camp, 
to tie their Horſes to. And Pickets are alſo _ 
into the Ground before the Tents of the Foot, 
here they reſt their Muskets or Pikes round 
about them in a Ring. When an Horſeman hath 
committed ſome conſiderable Offence, he is often 
ſentenced to ſtand on the Picket ; which is, to have 
one Hand drawn up as high as it can be ſtretcht, 
and then he is to ſtand on the Point of a Piclet or 
Stake only with the Toe of his oppoſite Foot; ſo 
chat he can neither ſtand, or hang well, nor eaſe 
himſelf by changing Feer. 

PICRA. See Hiera picra. 7 

PIED-DROIT, in Architecture, is a Square 
Pillar, differing from a Pillafter in this re pect, 
that it hath no Baſe nor Capital: It is taken al- 
ſo for part of the Jaumbs of a Door or Win- 


a is a Court held in Fairs, to 
yield Juſtice to Buyers and Sellers, and for Re- 
dreſs of all Diſorders committed in them. | 

PIGMENTS, are ſuch prepared Marerials as 
Painters, Dyers, &c. make uſe of, to impart to 
Bodies, or to imitate particular Colours. When 
Glaſs is Rain'd or coloured, as in painting on 
Glaſs, or for the Counterfeiting of Gems or Pre- 
cious Stones, the Pigment is uſually of a Metal- 
ine or a Mineral Nature. 


PILE, in Heraldry, ſignifies 
| an Ordinary, conſiſting of a Two- 
fold Line, formed after the man- 
ner of a Wedge; being probably 
ſomething like the Figure of the 
Roman Pilum, which was a ta- 
pering Dart, about five Foot 
| long, and ſharpened at the Point 
with Steel. The Pile is born invected, en- 
grailed, &c. like other Ordinaries, and iſſues in- 
differently from any Point of the Verge of the 
Eſcocheon. 

He bearoth a Pile Gules, by the Name of 
Shandois. 

PILLAR or Column, in Architecture, is one 
of the principal Things in which the Beauty and 
Proportion of a Fabrick doth conſiſt. A Pillar 
hath Three Parts, the Pedeſtal, the Shaft or Pil- 
lar it (ſelf, and the Ornaments 2: And each of 
theſe is again ſubdivided into Three other Parrs ; 
the Pedeſtal! hath its Baſe, Dye, and Cornich ; 
the Pillar its Baſe, Shaft, and Capital; and the 
Ornaments have their Architrave, Frieze, and 
Cornich. | 

 PILLASTERS, in Architecture, fignifie Square 
Pillars, that uſually ſtand behind Columns to bear 
up Arches : They have the very ſame Dimenſion, 
Chapiter, and Baſe, with the Columns, according 
to their ſeveral Order, When theſe Pillaſters do 
not ſtand alone by themſelves, they are uſually 
made to jet out of the Wall, a Third part or a 
Quarter of their Breadth, with reſpect ro the Va- 
riery of different Works : So that ſome of them 
project our only a Sixth or an Eighth part, and 
they are generally as broad ar top as ar bottom. 
. FILLOW, is char piece of Timber in a Ship 
whereon the Boltſprit beareth or reſteth at its 


coming our of the Hull, aloft, cloſe by the 
Stem. | 5 


— 


PINEA LIS Glandula» See Conarium. 
PINGUEDO, the ſame with Adeps, or the 
Far of Animals. See ay” 


PINION, in a Watch, is that leſſer Wheel, 
which plays in the Teeth of another. Its Not- 
ches (which are commonly 4, 5, 6, 8, Sc.) are 
called Leaves, and not Teeth, as in other Wheels. 

PINION of . Report; is that Pinion in a Watch, 
which is commonly fixed on the Arbor of the 
Great Wheel, and in old Watches uſed ro have 
commonly but four Leaves; it driveth the Dial 
Mpeel, and carrieth about the Hand. | 

The Quotient or Number of Turns to be laid 
upon the Pinion of Report, is found by this Pro- 
portion; as the Beats in one Turn of the Great 
"Wheel, to the Beats in an Hour: So are the 
Hours of the Face of the Clock, ( viz. 12 or 24.) 
to the Quotient of the Hour Wheel, or Dial 
Wheel, divided by the Pinion of Report, i. e. the 
Number of Turns which the Pinion of Report 
hath in one Turn of the Dial Wheel: that is, in 
Numbers. | 


26928 : 20196 :: 12 2 9, 
Or rather thus. 


As the Hours of the Watch's going, arc to the 
Numbers of the Turns of the Fuſy: : ſo are the 
Hours of the Face, to the Quotient of the Pinion 


of Report, 
If the Hours be 12, then 16: 12 :: 12: 96 
But if 24, the Proportion is 16:: 12 2 24: 18. 


N. B. This Rule may ſerve to lay the Pinion 
of Report on any other Wheel, thus : 


As the Bears in one Turn of any Wheel to the 
Bears in an Hour : : So are the Hours of 
the Face, or Dial Plate of the Watch, ro 


the Quotient of the Dial Wheel divided by. 
the Pinion of Report fixed on the Spindle of 


the aforelaid Wheel, 


PINNA Auris is the upper and broader f 
the Ear called the Wing. + P50 

PINNATA Folia, in Botany are ſuch Leaves 
of Plants as are deeply jagged; cut, or indented 
oy and which have their Parts reſembling Fea- 

ers. 

PIONEER, are ſuch kinds of Labourers as are 
taken 4 for uſe of an Army, to caſt up Trenches, 
and undermine Forts. 

PIPE, in Law, is a Roll in the Exchequer, o- 
therwiſe called the Great Rell, See Clerk of the 


Pipe. 

PITHIAS or Pithites, with ſome Writers, is the 
Name of a Comer or rather Meteor of form of a 
Tub; of theſe there are divers Kinds, viz. lome 
of an Oval Figure, others like a Tun or Barrel 
ſer Perpendicular, and ſome like one inclined, or 
cut ſhort off; others having a Hairy Train or 
oy n 8 

FINILES in a Ship, are thoſe Hooks by 
which the Rudder hangs — the Stern- poſt. * 

PIN-F//heel. See Striking Wheel, 

PISCES, is the Twelfth and lat Sign of the 


| Stars. 


Zodiach, being a Conſtellation conſiſting of 35 
518. 
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PISCES Meridianus, a Southern Conſtellation, 
tonraing 12 Stars. 

PITUITA, vid. Phlegma, 

PITUITARIA Glandula, vid. Glandula Pi. 
tuitaria. 

 PITIROIDES, a Setling in the Urine like Bran. 
Blanchard. 5 

PLAC ARD, is a Licenſe whereby a Man is 
permitted to ſhoot in a Gun, of uſe Unlawful 
Games. 

PLACE, is that part of Space which any Bo- 
dy takes up; and with relation to Space is either 
abſolute or relative. As Mr. Lock obſerves. 

PLACE allo is ſomerimes taken for that Por- 
tion of Infinite Space, which is poſſeſſed by, and 
comprehended within the Marerial World, and 
which is thereby diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of 
the Expanſion. g 

PLACE is uſually diſtinguiſned into Internal 
Place, which properly ſpeaking, is that part of 
Space which any Body takes up or fills; and Ex- 
ternal Place, which according to Ariſtotle, is De- 
termined by the Surfaces or Confines of the Ad- 
joining or Ambient Bodies: Bur it is better divi- 
dee into Abſolute, which is the former Internal 
Place; and into Relative Place, which is the Ap- 
parent Secondary or Senſible Poſition of any Body, 
according to the Determination of our Senſes, with 
reſpect ro other Contiguous or Adjoining Bo- 
dies. 

PLACE of Arms, when taken in the Genera], 
is a ſtrong City which is pirch'd upon for the Ma- 
gaz ine of an Army. Bur a 

PLACE in Fortification uſually fignifies the 
Body of a Fortreſs. And a | 

PLACE of Arms in 4 Carryſon, 1c a Iaiye UP 
Spor of Ground in the middle of rhe City, where 
the great Streets meet, or elſe between the Ramparts 
and the Houſes, for the Garriſon to Rendezvous 
in, upon any ſudden Alarm, or other Occaſion. 
And the 

PLACE of Arms of a Trench, or of an Attack, 
is a Poſt near ir, ſhelter'd by a Parapet or Epaule- 
ment, for Horſe and Foot to be at their Arms, 
to make good the Trenches againſt the Sallies of 
the Enemy. Theſe Places of Arms are ſometimes 
covered by a Rideau or Riſing Ground, or elſe by 
4 Cavin or Deep Valley, which faves the trouble 
of Fortifying them by means of Parapets, 
Faſcines, Gabions, &c. They are always open in 
the Rear, for their betrer Communication with 
the Camp. When the Trench is carried on as 
far as to the Glacis, they make it very wide, 
that it may ſerve for a Place of Arms. Alſo 
the a 

PLACE of Arms of a Camp, is a ſpacious piece 
of Ground at the Head of the Camp, to draw 
our the Army in Order of Battle, Bur the 

PLACE of Arms of a Troop of Horſe, or of a 

Company of Foot in the Camp, is that Spot of 
Ground on which the 'Troops or Company draws 
out. 

PLACE Geomer ich, is a certain Bound or Ex- 
tent wherein any Point may ſerve for the Solution 
of a Local or Indetermined Problem. All the Points 


of a Geometrick, Place, have the ſame Relation 


to the Points of the Right Line correſpondent 
thereunto. | 


PLACE Plane, is when the Point refolving the 
Problem, is in rhe Periphery of a Circle: And 
then tis called, Locus ad Circuſum. Thus, v. gr. 


A Circle and any one of its Diameters hot. 
to find a Point without it, but on the ho given, 
with it; from whence a Right Line being dy lane 
one of the Ends cf the Diameter, that N to 
be biſſefted by the Circumference of the Cirel 
PLACE Simple, or Locus ad Lineum recti 4 
the Geometers call it, is when the Point = Bros 
ſolves any Problem is in a Right Line. 4 x — 
find the Centre of a Circle, whoſe Peripher = 
paſs thro' the Ends of a Right Line given ge 4 
nitude and Paſition: For ſuch Centre will be = 
Right Line. But a m a 
PLACE Solid, is when the Point is 
the Conic Sections: Thus, To find the 
a Circle which ſhall touch both a Line given in p 
ſition, and alſo another Circle given in Poſiticy 0 
Magnitude: There muſt be a Point found in = 
Periphery of a Parabola, the Focus of vice 
is the Centre of the Circle given, when the , i 


= Line and Circle touch one another, La. 


in one of 
Centre 


y, a 
PLACE Surſolid, is when the Point is in the 
Circumference of a Curve of an higher Geng 
than rhe Conick Seftions; as having a Point _ 
a Right Line given on a Plane, to find on thar 
Plane another Point beyond that given Line: { 
that a Right Line drawn thro' thole 2 Poin K 
ſhall have irs part comprehended between the ſe. 
_ Point and the given Line, alſo given it 
elf. 
PLACE of the Sun, Star, or Planet, is the Sign 
of the Zodiack, and Degree of it, which the 
Planer is in; or it is that Degree of the Ecli 
rick reckoned from rhe beginning of Aries, which 
the Planets or Stars Circle of Longitude cutteth; 
and therefore is often called, The Longitude of the 
Sun, Planer, or Star: | ; 


And tis found by this Proportion: 


As Sine of Sun's greateſt — My 
tion is 230 30. 7 9: 60699% 
To Sine of this preſent Decl. 230 159.5963134 
So is Radius — 10 

To the Sine of his Longirude 81 529.9956157 


Which if che Declination were North, will be 
in 20 52 of Gemini; but if the Sun had South 
Declination, his Place would be in 200 52 of 
Capricorn. 

LACENTA Uterina, called by ſome Hepar 
Uterinum, from its Colour, which is like chat of 
the Liver; as it is alſo ſomething in Subſtance: 
But ir comes nearer to chat of the Spleen, it is 
ſoft, and hath innumerable Fibres, and ſiwall Vel- 
ſels, and its Parenchyma is Glandulous almoſt 
every where: In Women it is Circular, but with 
ſome inequality in its Circumference; in the mid. 
dle it is about two Fingers thick, but is thine? 
towards the Edges, and is about a Span, on 
quarter of a Yard over, from one fide to ile 
other, when the Fetus is Mature for the Birth: I 
is hollowed and ſmooth within, next the Few, 
and grows every where firmly to the Chorion; 
but without next the Womb, tis very uneque 
having many Protuberances, by which it adhere 
to the Womb, tho' to what part of it, is 90. 
agreed. When there is more than one Fætus, 
ſometimes double, trebble, Cc. and ſometimes but 


one with ſo many diſtinct Partitions in it. = 
gr 
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but very {mall Capillaries in the Placenta it ſelf, 


are made of the ſame Length. 


The Courſe and Diſlance given, to find the Di Fe- 


— 


PLA 


+ #0 * Ty 5 x 
«ws not from the Womb Originally, bur irs Riſe 
is from the Chorzon, which about the 9th Week, in 
Women, ſends forth a downy Subſtance, which 
ſoon grows into Knobs, turns Reddiſh, and then 
adheres to the Womb conſpicuouſly, about the 
twelfth or thirteenth Week. 2 
Ir hath Veſſels from a double Original, ſome 
from the Womb, and ſome from the Chorzon, im- 
mediately, and mediately from the Ferus. From the 
Womb it receives Arteries, Veins, Nerves, and 
Lymphæducts; all which tho they be very large 
and conſpicuous in the Womb, and even in thar 
place where the Placenta joyns to 1t, yet they are 


and are diſperſed only thro that fide of it which 
is next the Womb. The Veſſels that come from 
the Chorion, are Arteries and Veins; and as Dr. | 
Marten ſaith, Lymphæducts allo. From the 
Fatus thro the Chorien, it receives the Umbilical 
Veſſels of the Fetus: For the firſt Months of the 
Pregnancy it ſticks moſt firmly ro the Womb; bur 
as the Fwtus grows mature for the Birth, ir looſens 
by degrees, and ar Jaſt, like ripe Fruir from the 
Tree, falls off from the Womb, and makes part of 
the After Burden or Birth. 

PLADAROSIS are little ſoft Tumors which 
grow under the Eye- lids. 

PLAIN Cart; is the Plat or Chart that Seamen 
Sail by, whoſe Degrees of Longitude and Latitude 


PLAIN Sailing, is the Art of finding all the 
Varieties bf the Ships Motion on a Plain, where 
all the Meridians are made Parallel, and the Pa- 
rallels at Right Angles with the Meridians, and 
the Degrees of each Parallel equal to thoſe of the 
EquinoCtial 3 which, rho' notoriouſly falſe in it 
ſelf, ſuppoſing rhe Earth and Sea to be a Plain 
Flat, and each Parallel equal ro the Equinoctial ; 
yet by laying down Places accordingly, and break | 
ing a long Voyage into many ſhort ones, a Voy- 
age may pretty well be perform'd by ir, near the 
ſame Meridian. 


In Plain Sailing tis imagin'd, that by the 
Riumb-Line, Meridian, and Parallel of Latitude, 
there always will be formed a Right-angled Tri- 
angle ; and that fo poſited, as that the Perpendi- 
cular may repreſent part of the Meridian or North 
and South Line, containing the Difference of Lati- 
tu{-: The Baſe of the Triangle repreſents the De- 
Parture; and the Hypothenuſe the Diſtance Sailed; 
the Angle at the top is the Courſe, and the Angle 
at the Baſe rhe Complement ef the Courſe : Any two 
of which, with the Right Angle being given, the 
Triangle may be protracted, and the other three 
parts found: As in the following Examples. 


CASE 1. 


rence of Latitude and Departure from the Me- 
rid an . 


Admit a Ship from the Latitude 30 19' North, 
Sails S. S. W. 48. Miles: I require the Latitude 
me is in, and her Departure or Separation. 


1 3 


Draw A C the South and North Line, and with 
60 Degrees from the Line of Chords from C, (be- 
cauſe the Ship Sails Southward) deſcribe D E, 
which make equal ro 22 Degrees 30 Minutes the 
Courſe, and draw CB, which make alſo equal 
to 48.5 from any Line of Equal parts : Then ler 
fall from B, BA, Perpendicular to the Meridian; 
ſo is the Triangle compleated, and the Lines C A, 
B A, may be meaſured from the ſame Scale, 


By the Logarithms. 
As the Radius 


nn _SihOS000 


Is ro the Diſtance run, B C 48.5 ------- 1.68574. 
So is the Sine of che Courle 22 30 ----- 9.58283 


— 


To the Departure Weſting 18? 56'----- 1.26857 


Then again. 
As the Radius — — 


I 0,00009 


— — — 


Is to the Diſtance B C 48.3 Miles. 1.68574 


| 90 is Co- ſine of the Courſe S. 67 30. 9.96561 


- ts i. 


To the Difference of Latitude 448— 1.6 5133 


From the Departed Latitude 50% 10 North 
Subſſ ract the Difference of Lat. oo 45 ; 


— oo nn em_—— 


| | Remainder is the preſent Latit. 49 25 
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By Gunter's Scale. 


The Extent of the Compaſſes from S. 90 De- 
grees, to S. 22 Degrees 30 Minutes on the Line 
of Sines, will reach from 48.5 back to 18.6, on the 
Line of Numbers, | 


And, 
The Extent from S. 90 Degrees oo Minutes, 
to the S. 67 Degrees 30 Minutes on the Line of 


Sines, reaches from 48.5, backwards to 44.8, on 
the Line of Numbers. 


CASE IL 


The Courſe and Difference of Latitude being given; 
to find the Departure and Diſtance Sailed. 


Admir a Ship Sail from Latitude 48 Degrees 
30 Minutes S. S. E. + Eafterly till ſhe be in La- 


By the Logarithms, 
As Co- ſine of the Courſe S. 64% 419.956 8 


Is to the Difference of Lat. 69 Miles--- 1.833095 


So is the Radius — 


— 19.900009 
23 
| . 
To the Diſtance Sail'd B C 76.3 18875 
Then, 
As the Radius 10,0000; 


Is to the Diſtance Sailed C B 76.3----- 1.88251 
So is the Sine of the Courſe 25 19 9.631053 


To the Departure A B 32.6 ------=---- 1.513392 


By Gunter's Scale, 


titude 47 Degrees 21 Minutes: I demand the 
Departure and Diſtance Sailed. 


Geometrically, 


* 


A 


Draw the North and South Line C A, and 
Subſtracting the Latitudes one from another, ir 
leaves 69 Minutes for their Difference; makes 
C A equal to 69, from the Line of Equal parts; 
from C, with 60 Degrees from the Line of Chords, 
deicribe D E, which make equal to 25 Degrees 
19 Minutes ; draw C D, and raiſe the Perpen- 
dicular A B, which compleats the Triangle 
BAC, whoſe required parts may be meaſured by 
the Scale, 


The Extent from S. 64 Deg. 41 Min, to 8. go 
Deg. oo Min. on the Line of Sines, will reach from 
69 to 76.3 on the Line of Numbers, 


And, 


The Extent from S. 90 Deg. oo Min. to 8. 23 
Deg. 19 Min. on the Line of Sines, will reach from 
76.3 to 32.6 on the Line of Numbers, 


CASE IIL 


The Difference of Latitude and Diſtance Sail, 
given ; to find the Courſe and Departure, 


Admir a Ship Sail from Latirude 42 Degrees 
15 Minutes North, on ſome Point between the 
North and Weſt 88 Miles, and then finds her 
ſelf in Latitude 43 Degrees 30 Minutes: I de- 
mand her Courſe and Departure, 


From —————4z 307 
Subſtract —4 2 15 
Remains 1 |; 
60 
75 = Diff, Lat, 
Geonetricall. 
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By Gunter's Scale. 


40 Geometrically. | Pt | | 
= 1 th The Extent from S. 90 Degrees oo Minutes, to 
99 | S. 31 Degrees 33 Minutes on the Line of Sines, 
ws E will reach from 88 to 46 on the Line of Numbers, 
5 5 een | 
9 7 e CASE IV. 
01 | p ee - | ; SEL UP Io | 
e The Diſtanee run, and Departure from the Meri- 
D | dian given, to find the Courſe and Difference of 
| Latitude. 
| 
| A Ship being in the Latitude of 59 Degrees 
oo Minutes N. Sails North Weſtward till her Di- 
A ſtance run be 74.6 Miles, and the Departure 
a} 40.5 : I demand the Courſe and Difference of 
Latitude, and conſequently the Latitude the Ship 
is in. 
Geometrically. 


C 


Draw the Meridian A C, which let be made 
equal to 75, raiſe the Perpendicular B A; from 
C with 88 croſs B A in B; draw B C from C, 
with 60 from the Chords deſcribe D E, which 
meaſured on the Chords or Rhumbs, ſhews the 
Courſe; 2 4 Points from the North Weſtward, viz. 
N. N. W. 3 Weſterly. 


Note, That the Sides of Plain Triangles are 
:: meaſured by the Line of Equal Parts, but the 
= Angles, by the Line of Chords. | 


A By the Logarithms. 


As the Diſtance run, BC 88 1.94443 Draw the Meridian A C, on A (becauſe rhe 

| —— | Ship Sails Northward) raiſe the Perpendicular B A, 

Is ro the Radius — — 10.00000 | laying thereon 40.5 Miles, the Departure from 

So is the Difference of Latir. C A 75---- 1.8750 A to B; then take 74.6 in your Compaſſes, from B 
— — | croſs the Meridian A C in C, and draw B C. 

To the Co- ſine of the Courſe. 53% 27 9.933058 


C 


By Logarit his. 


Whoſe Complement 31 Degrees 33 Minutes is 3 
22 Points from the Meridian, which is N. N. W. As the Diſtance run, B C 74.6 Miles- 1.87273 


4 Weſterly. | — 
Is to the Radius —10,00000 
By Gunter Scale, So is the Departure B A 40.5 1.60745 
7 The Extent from 88 to 75 on the Line of Num: | To the Sine of the Courſe 325 $3 —— 043472 | 
4-1 bers, reaches from S. 95 Degrees oo Minutes, to | 
0 75 58 Degrees 27 Minutes on the Line of Sines, | By Gunter Scale. 
Then, Tube Extent from 74-6 to 40.5 on the Line of 
; | _ -__ | Numbers, reaches from S. 90 Degrees o Minutes. 
As the Radiyg —— coo 10,00000 | to S. 32 Degrees 53 Minutes on the Line ef 


; ; Ss 5 — Sine. 
Is to the Diſtance run, C B 88 — 1.94448 
So is the Sine of the Courſe 31? 33'----- 9.71870 


— —— — = P 


To the Departure A B 46 Miles Weſk-=--1,66318 mo Tien 1 
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Then again, 
As the Radius — — 


— — — 


Is to the Diſtance B C 74.6 1.87273 
do is tlie Co- ſine of the Courſe 57˙ 7 9.92416 


To the Difference of Latitude 62.6 —— 1.79689 


Which turn'd into Degrees, is 1 Degree 3 Mi- 
nutes, and is to be added to 59 Degrees oo Mi- 
nutes, the Latitude ſhe departed from, becauſe ſhe 


raiſes the Pole; the Sum 60* Degrees 3 Minutes 


the Latitude the Ship is in. 


By Gunter's Scale. 


The Extent from S. 9o Degrees oo Minutes, 
to S. 57 Degrees 7 Minutes, on the Line of Sines, 
will reach from 74.6 to 62.6 on the Line of Num- 


bers. 
CASH: Y. 


The Difference of Latitude and Departure, from 


the Meridian given: To find the Courſe and 
Diſtance. 


A Ship from Latitude 59 Degrees oo Minutes 
North, Sails North Eaſtward till ſhe has altered 
her Latitude 1 Degree 10 Minutes or 70 Miles, 
and is departed from the Meridian 51 Miles: I 
demand the Courſe and Dſtance. 


Geometrically, 


TS 


SK 51 


Draw A C, which make equal to 70 Miles; 


raiſe the Perpendicular A B, which make alſo 
equal to 51 Miles, draw B C. 


By the Logaritbms. 


As rhe Difference of Lat. A C 70 Miles 1.843098 


Is to the Radius — 1 0,000000 


So is the Departure A B 51 Miles 1.707570 


To the Tangent of the Courſe 36? 5 9862473 * 


—— [0,00000 


8 
By Gunter's Scale. 


The Extent from 70 to 51 on the Line of N. 
bers, will reach from Tangent 45 Degrees od 4. 


DO ings ne "OT 
Then, 

As the Sine of Courſe 36° 9.9008 

Is ro the Departure 51 = i 

So is the Radius — — — ee, 

To the Diſtance 86.5 Miles — 5 


By Gunter Scale, 


The Extent from S. 36 Degrees 5 Minutes :; 
s, 
the S. 90 Degrees oo Minutes on the pg 


Sines, will reach from 51 to 86.5 or the 1 
of Numbers, 


CASE VL 


The Courſe and Departure given ; to find the Dj. 
Nance and Difference of Lati tude. N 


A Ship from the Latitude of 48 Degrees 30 Mi; 
nutes N. Sails N. E. by N. till her Departure from 
the Meridian be 48.5: What is the Diſtance Sailed 
and Difference of Latitude . 


Geometrically. 


A 48+ 5 | R 


F 


C 


Draw the Meridian A C, from C with 6 
Degrees of the Chord deſcribe D E, which make 
equal to 33 Degrees 45 Minutes, and let 
Perpendicular A B be 48-5 from the Ff 
Parts, 


by 


: 4 
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By the Logarithms. Geometrically. 


ine of the Courſe 33* 45'----- 9.744739 From A draw a S. S. W, Line as AC, and a 

ha che vine © . . 

js to the Departure A B 48. 5 —— 1.635741 Miles; then from B, with 60 Degrees of the 

So is the Radius - - 10,000000 Chords, deſcribe e f, which make equal to fix 
— Points, and draw B/. 


To the Diſtance C B 87. 3 —— 1.941002 


By the Logarithms. 
By Gunter 's Scale. 
: In the Triangle BA C, given BA 51. 5 Miles 
The Extent from S. 33 Degrees 45 Minutes, and all the Angles, vi x. The Angle A 45 Degrees, 
to S. 90 Degrees oo Minutes on the Line of Sines, Angle B 67 Degrees 3o Minutes, and the Angle 
will reach from 48. 5 to 87. 3 on the Line of Num- C 67 Degrees 30 Minutes; required B C and 
bers. C. A. 
Then, 

- As the Sine of the Angle C 6% 30'-- 9,9556153 
As the Radius -- ny ——— 70, 00000 Ge or Gt 
, —— [sro the Diſtance AB 51. 5 Miles--- 1. 7118072 
Is to the Diftance run 87. 3----------- 1. 94101 So is Sine of the Angle at A 45? oo' 9.8494850 
C& i the Colne ar , K — 
1 11. 5612922 


To the Difference of Latitude 72. — 1, 86085 To the Diſtance B C 39, 4 ——— 1. 5956779 


By Gunter's Scale. And fince the Angle B, is equal to the Angle 
N ; C, the Side AC, will be equal to the Side A B. 
The Extent from S. go Degrees oo Minutes, 
to S. 56 Degrees 15 Minutes on the Line of Example, II. 
Sines, reaches from $7. 3 to 72. 6 on the Line of 
Numbers. A Ship in the Parallel of 46 Degrees North 


at B, deſcries a Head-land at C, diſtant from her 
Theſe are the Seven uſual Caſes of Plain Sai- 67 Miles; ſhe Sails E. S. E. 63 Miles to D, and 
ling, which you fee are all performed by the then the Head-land at C bears S. W. by W. from 
Knowledge of Rectangl d Plain Trigonometry. The her: How did the Head-land bear from the Ship 
Doctrine of Oblique Plain Triangles, is not of when ſhe was at B? And how far is it diſtant from 
ſuch Neceſſary Ule in Sailing, as that of Right- her, now ſhe's at D? = 
angled ones is: Bur however, I have here ſin- 
gled our ſome of the moſt Uſeful Caſes of it, as 
follows. 


Plain Sailing, where the Application of | EXE 63 
Oblique Triangles is required, ä f 3 


Example. 


Coaſting along the Shore, I ſer an Head- land C, 
bearing off me S. S. W. I Sail W. S. W. 51. 5 
Miles to B, and then the Head- land C bears S. E. 
from me: I demand my ſeveral Diſtances to the 
Head- land. 


Geometrically. 


From B draw an E. S. E. Line B D, Which 
make equal to 63, and from D with Go of the 
Chords deſcribe e, which make equal ro 56» 
15 draw D f C: Then from B with 67 Miles, 
eroſs DC in C, and draw BC, 
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By the Logarithms, 


As the Diſtance B C 67 Miles Ar. co.— 8.17392 
Is to the Sine of the Angle D 56* 15 --- 9.91984 
So is the Diſtance Sailed B D, 63 Miles 1.79934 


To the Sine of the Angle C 51 26 — 9.89310 


Now 5615 + 519 26'=107® 41 whoſe 
Complement to 180, is 729 19'== Angle B, 
6 Points, which added to E. S. E. gives the 
Bearing of C ro be S. + Weſterly near. 


Then 
As the Sine of the Angle D, 56159. 919846 


Is to the Diſtance BC, 67 Miles — 1. 826074 
So is the Sine of the Angle B 72 19'---9.978978 


— 


11.805052 


To the Diſtance D C 760 8'-----—--1, 885206 


Example III. 


If I {ail S. S. W. 50 Miles, then W. by N. 
64 Miles; I demand the Courſe and direct Di- 
ſtance from the Place of Departure? 


W 


Geometrically, 


Draw A B = 50 M. a S. S. W. Line, and 


As the Sum of the two des AB & 
BC 114 


— toons — 2. 56904 


— 


1.146128 
10.083699 


— 
ee, 
* 


To the T. of; their Difference 80» 30. 826 


9.17922 

Which ſubtracted from 50 deg. ; 
remains 42 deg. 7 C,; wk * there 
added to 50 deg. 37 min. makes 59 deg. 7 wy 
—LA; and fince AB is a S. S. W. Ling, 1 
is W. by S. + weſterly. LY 


Then for the Diſtance A C, ſay, 
As the Sine of the Angle A 59.7 = 9.983359 


Is to their Difference 14 — 


— 
So is the T. of + Sum of the 1 42 
C and A, 30% 37'=— 


— 


Is to the Diſtance BC 64 M. 1.806780 
So is the Sine of the 1 B, or its 
Complement to 1800, 789 . 9 991573 


ems 


— 


. 114 
To the Diſtance A C 73. 2. Mons $6108 


Example IV. 


Admit two Ports lying in the ſame Parallel ot 
Latitude, to differ in Longirude 55 Miles; and 
a Ship having failed from the Weſtermoſt, be. 
rween the South and Eaſt 65 Miles, to be then 45 
Miles from the Eaſtermoſt: I demand the Courſe 


ſhe ſteered, and her Courſe to the Faſtermoſt 
Port ? 


— 


— 


Geometri cally, 


Having drawn AB an Eaſt and Welt Line 
and made it equal to 58 M. Then from A with 
65 M. deſcribe an Arch, and with 46 M. from 
B croſs that Arch in C, draw A C and B C. 


from B with 60 of the Chords deſcribe def; 
make de= / Points, or Fe 9 Points, draw 
B C through e, which make equal to 64 M. 


By the Logarithms, 


In the Triangle CBA, there's given the rwo 


By the Logarithms. 
Sides CB and BA, and the contained Angle 


| CBA, 7 Points, to find the Angles A and C, and the | As AC 65 Miles a — 8.187086 "28 
| third Side C A. Is to the Sum of the Diſtance A BY 2.017033 1 
| CI 64 and BC 104 Miles — 1 
| ==- 30 


So is their Difference 12 Miles —— 1.079181 
| — 


— 


. | To AD 19,2——_— —— — 
1 Diff. = 14 | | 


Di, Which 


3 } 


e 
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Which added ro A C 65, makes 84.2, whoſe 
Half is 42.1 is AE. 


Then, 


—— 8.236571 
As AB 58 Miles, Ar. Compl. 
Is to the Radius ——_——— 10.090c00 
So is AE 42.1 — — 1.624282 


To the Co- ſine of the Ang. A. 439 289.8608 53 
That is, 


8. E. 1 deg. 32 min, Eaſterly, the Courſe ſhe 
ſteered, 


Example V. 


Coaſting along the Shore, I ſer two Head-lands, 
the one at C bearing S. W. by W. the other 


at D bearing W. by S. I fail away N. W. by N. 


to H. 40 Miles, and then the Head-land at C 
bears 8. S. W. and that at D, S. W. by S. I de- 


mand how far theſe Head- lands arc aſſunder, and 


how they bear one from another. 


% %. a 585 :b 
e. 1 
__ N - 
x : 
5 % 
5 ä 
5 : 


eig 


Geometrically. 


Firſt draw b A g a North and South Line, and 
with 60 of the Chords from A deſcribe b eg ; 
then make g f= 5 Points, g e=57 Points, and 
bc = 3 Points; draw A C, Ae D, and AH c, 
make A H == 40 Miles. | 


Secondly, From H with 60 of the Chords de- 
{cribe ad, which make equal 6 Points; and 
allo a h equal 5 Points; draw Hh C, Hd D, 
— DC. Then is D one Head-land, and C the 
other. 


By the Logarithms, 


In the Triangle HAC given the Angle H A C 
= 8 Points, the Angle A HC 5 Points, and the 
Angle ACH=3 Points, together with the 
Side H A 40 Miles to find the Side C H. 


Therefore, 


As the Sine of the Angle HCA 

332? 45% Ar. Compl. n+ 0.255261 
Is ro A H 40 Miles 1.602060 
So is the Sine of yo® = HAC 10,000000 


To the Side HC 72 Miles —— 1.857327 


Then in the Triangle D H A, there's givcr 
Angle HAD == 6 Points, the Angle AHD 
= 6 Points, and the Angle HD AS 4 Points, 
and the Side A H 40 Miles to find the Side 
D H. Thus. 


As the Sine of the Angle H DOA 4 7 

452 O0, Ar, Compl, ——— $ £59575 
Is to the Side AH 40 Miles ——— 1.602059 
So is the Sine of the L HA D £7® 30'---9.965615 


To DH 52. 3 Miles 1.713395 


Then in Triangle DH C there's given wo 
Sides, CH= 72 Miles, and DH 52,3; and 
their contain d Angle CH D = 1 Point, ro find 
rhe other two Angles HD C, HCD, and the 
third Side. 


As the Sum of the Sides, HC . ; 
+ HD 124.3, Ar. Compl. —— 7.995528 
Is to their Difference 19,7 — —— 1.294466 
So is the Tangent of half the Sum 2 
of LEHDC&HCD 840 22' 11. 005954 
To the Tangent of half their Dif- 


ference 580 6' 10. 209548 


7 


Now, 84 deg. 22 min. + 38 deg. 6 min. 
== 142 deg, 23 min. Angle HD C. 


Bur 84 deg. 22 min. — 58 deg. 6. min, == 25 
deg. 16 min. Angle HCD = N. one quar- 
rer Weſterly. 


The nz 


As the Sine of the Angle H C Ds 
25 16', Ar, Compl. — 
Js to DH 52.3 Miles 


0.359743 
1. inis 


So is the Sine of the Angle DH C 2 
119 15 — - - 9.290235 

To DC 23.9 Miles the Diſtance "TY 
berween the Head-lands 7 78168 


PLAIN Scale, is a thin Ruler, either of Wood 
or Braſs, whereon are graduated the Lines of 
Chords, Sines, Tangente, Secants, Leagues, Rumbs, 
&C. and is of ready ule in moſt part of the Ni- 
thematicks, chiefly in Navigation: A Deſcriptiou 
thereof ſee under the Word Scale. 

PLAIN Table, is an Inſtrument uſed in Sur- 
veying of Land. | 

1. The Table ir ſelf is a Parallelogram of 
Wood, 14 Inches and a half long, and 11 In- 
ches broad, or thereabouts. 


2. A Frame of Wood fixed to ir, fo as a Sheet 
of Paper being laid on the Table, and the FA 
being forced down upon ir, ſqueezeth in all che 
Edges, and makes it lie firm and even, fo as a 

Pl ur 


bh * * 
1 
f rieid. 


ment are meaſured by rhe Chain, and ſet off on 


— 


PLA 


PLA 


— 


Plot may be conveniently drawn upon ir. Upon | 


one ſide of this Frame ſhould be equal Diviſions, 
for Drawing Parallel Lines both long-wiſe and 
croſs-wiſe (as Occafion may require over your 
Paper ; and on the other fide the 360 Degrees of a 
Circle, projected from a Braſs Centre conveni- 
ently placed in the Table. 


3. A Box with a Needle and Card, to be fixed 
with two Screws to the Table; very uſeful for 
placing the Inſtrument in the ſame Poſition upon 
every Remove. 


4. A Three-legged Staff to ſupport it, the Head 
being made ſo as to fill the Socket of the Table, 
yet ſo as the Table may be eaſily turned round 
upon it, when tis not fixed by the Screw. 


5. An Index, which is a large Ruler of Wood, 
(or Braſs) at the leaſt 16 Inches long, and two 
Inches broad, and ſo thick as to make ir ſtrong 
and firm; having a ſloaped Edge, called the Fi- 
ducial Edge, and two Sights of one Height, 
( whereof the one hath a Sir above, and a 
Thread below; and the other a Thread above, 
and a Slit below) ſo ſet in the Ruler, as to be 
perfectly of the ſame Diſtance from the Fiducial 
Edge. Upon this Index tis uſual to have many 
Scales of equal Parts, as alſo Diagonals, and 
Lincs of Chords. 


To tale the Quantity of an Angle by the 
Plain Table, 


Whence tis ſo eaſie to take the Plot of 
at one Station, by the Plain Table, that ther 


a Fielg 
no other Direction. Sce Surveying. e needs 
PLAINTIFF, is he that ſues or c 


an Afſiſe, or in an Action Perſonal ; 
of Debt, Treſpaſs, Deceit, Detinue, and the like 


complains in 
As in an Action 


PLANCERE, in Architecture, is the Und 
part of the Roof of the Corona; which is the 
perior part of the Cornice, between two C. 
_— = thoſe Words. "IT 

E of a Dyal, is the Surface on wits 
any Dyal is ſuppoſed ro be deſcribed. = 
General Account of all ſuch Planes under "ay 
*W Nr ; 

E Horizontal, in Perſpective, f | 
which is parallel ro the 1 and . Al 
ſes, thro the Eye; or hath the Eye ſuppoſed to be 
placed in it. 

PLANE of Gravitation or Gravity, in ar 


| heavy Body, is a Plane ſuppoſed to pals thry' hy 


Centre of Gravity of it. 

PLANE, in Fortification, is the Repreſenta- 
tion of a Work in its Height and Breadth, | 

PLANE of the Horopter , in Opticks, is that 
which paſſeth thro* the Horopter, and is perpendi- 
cular to the Plane of the two Optical Axes, 

PLANE Number, is that which may be pro- 
duced by the Multiplication of two Number one 
into another; thus, 6 is a Plane Number, be. 
cauſe it may be produced by the Multiplication 
of 3 by 2; for twice 3 makes 6. So allo 15 isa 
Plane Number, ariſing from 5 being multiplied by 3: 


| 
and 9 is a Plane Number, produced by the Multi. 


As ſuppoſe AB and AC were two Hedges plication of 3 by 3. 


or Fences of a Field, and it were required to, 
take the Angle A. 


A Be 1 


— — | 


C 


plant your Table (fitted with the Sheet upon 
it) as nigh to the Angle as you can, the North 
end of the Needle hanging directly over the Flow- 
er-de-luce; then make a Mark upon the Sheer of 
Paper ar any convenient place for the Angle A, and 
lay the cnd of the Index ro the Mark, turning it 
about 'rill through the Sights you eſpy B; then 
draw the Line A B by the Edge of the Index. Do 
the ſame for che Line AC, keeping the Index 
upon the firtt Mark: Then will you have upon 
vour Table an Angle cqual to the Angle in the 


hen you have more Angles to rake, the Me- 
thod is the ſame. 
The Diſtances from the Angles to the Inſtru- 


tho Table with a Scale and Compaſſes. 


PLANE Problem, in Mathematicks, is ſuch an 
one as cannot be ſolved Geometrically, but by the 
Interſection either of a Right Line and a Circle; 
or of the Circumferences of two Circles; As, 
Having the greateſt Side given, and the Sum of the 
other Two, of a Right-angled Triangle; to find the 
Triangle. To deſcribe a Trapezium that ſhall male 
a Given Area of Four Given 3 And ſucha 
Problem can have but two Solutions, becauſe a 
Right Line can cut a Circle, or one Circle aro- 


ther, but into Points. Ozanam. 


PLANE Geometrical, in Perſpective, is a Plain 
Surface, parallel to the Horizon, placed lower 
than the Eye; wherein the viſible Objects ate 
imagined without any Alteration, except that 
they are ſometimes reduced from a greater t04 ' 
lefſer Size. 

PLANE of Reflection, in Catoptricks, is that 
which paſſeth thro the Point of Reflection, and 1s 
always perpendicular to the Plane of the Glals, or 
Reflecting Body. ; 

PLANE of Refraction, is a Surface drawn thro 
The Incident and Refracted Ray. 

PLANE Surface, is that which lies even be- 
tween its bounding Lines; and as a Right Line 
is the ſhorteſt Extenſion from one Point to anothe! 
ſo a Plane Surface is the ſhorteſt Extenſion from 
one Line to another. 

PLANE Vertical, in Opricks and Perſpective, 
is a Plane Surface which paſſeth along the Ir: 
cipal Ray, and conſequently thro the Eye, ® 
is perpendicular to the Geometrical Plane. 

LANETS, are the Erratick or V nar ins 
Stars, and which are not like the Fixed on © 
ways in the ſame Poſition to one another. 6 


a 74 
now number the Earth among the 22 
pa | 


e "Y 


PLA | 


3 6 ; | the | Hence may be learnt what is that Conatus re- 
Planets , becauſe we know 3238 2 | cedendi a centro motus in Revolving Bodies, and 
Fun, as Saturn, Jupiter, Pach or Circle be- in what Senſe tis be underſtood. For ſince all 
Mercury do, and that in 1 ＋ Moon is ac- | Bodies have a vis centripera, or Propen ion to- 
tween Mars and Venus. __ Y Bane or Satelli- | wards one another, tis impoflible they ſhould of 
counted among the ys A moves round the | themſelves, in as proper a manner, have a contra- 
tes of the Promary 5 nog ut or Satellites do | ry Propenſion, or VIS centrifuga, an Endeavour of 
Earth, as Fupster's Lour Five round about him; , avoiding one anotlier. The true meaning therefore 
round him, and e ts 1 But I could ne- | of this Attempt or Endeavour to get farther off the 
if Caſſinis Eyes may be er with any one elle who | Centre of Motion, is only this, That all Bod es 
ver ſee my lelf, 9 * Huoenian Satellite. being purely Pailive, and ſo incapable of altering 
ieee find, have be- their uniform Motion along thoſe Straight Lines 

All the Planets, as . N en Which makes or Tangents, to their Curves, in which they are 
ſides Weir 1 N 1 only ee their own Axes, | every Moment; do till tend onwards inthe lame 
NT TELE 3. LE _ - as the Earth's revolving ; Lines, and retain their Propenſion or Effort to- 
which makes their Day 3 : h wards that Rectilinear Motion all the time they 
ſo, makes our Bay nn NEE. the Diameters of are obliged to move in Curves ; and conſequent- 
* II Pow PP. longer than their Axes : We I at every Point of their Courſe, endeavour to 


know tis ſo in our Earth; and Mr. Flamſteed and 'fly off by their Tangents. Now the Parts of 


- : ter, And the Tangent, ro which this Endeavour 5s, being 
Mr. 8 _ e NG farther om the Centre than thoſe of the Curves 
NT be aſſert as he doth in his Hypotheſis, ro which the Bodies are actually forced, an At- 
12 lar Diameter of che Earth to exceed the other. tempt to go on in the Tangent may be, and is ſtiled 
t ir . Newton aſſerts our Earth's Equatorial an Attempt to go farther off, or recede from that 

Sir Jaa to exceed che other by about 34 Miles: Centre; tho from no other Affection than that of 
Aud indeed elſe the Motion of the Earth would Inactivity, or of perſevering in a Rectilinear Mo- 

ke the Sea riſe ſo high at the Equator, as to tion: 50 that tho' the vis centripeta, or Power of 
you — all che Parts thereabout. | Gravitation, be an Active and Poſitive Force, con- 


tinually renewd and impreſs'd on Bodies; yet the 
The Learned Mr. Whiſton, Profeſſor of 


vis centrifuga, or conatus recedendi a centro motus, 


Methematichs in the Univerſity of is not ſo, but the meer Conſequence and Reſult 
Cambridge, in his New Theory of the (of their Inactivity. 


Earth, accounts (from the Admirable 
Sir If. Newton's Principles) for the 
Motion and Revolution of the Planets, 
thus e 


LEMMA X. 


From the uniform Projectile Motion of Bodies 
in Straight Lines, and the univerſal Power of At- 
traction or Gravitation, the Curvilinear Motion 
of all the Heavenly Bodies do's ariſe, 


If a Body, as B, be moving uniformly along 
the Line D C, from D to C, and another Body 
A be preſent; this latter Body A muſt draw the 
former B from its Straight Line DC: And by 
doing ſo continually, while at the ſame time the 
Body B retains its Projectile Force along a Straight 
Line in every Point of its Courſe, muſt make 
the Line of its real Motion become a Bent one, 


and change its Rectilinear into a Curvilinear 
TrajeQory. 


B D 
c 3 7 9 —— 


This is evident in Bodies revolving in Ellipſes 
about one of the Foci, in their Deſcent towards 
it; where the Tangent being oblique to the 
| Radius, or Line from the Point of Contact ro the 
Focus this very conatus recedendi a centro motus Car- 
rying it along the Tangent, will for ſome time 
make it approach nearer to the Focus; tho not ſo 
much near as by its revolving in the Elliipfis it ſelf. 

For ler a Stone be ler looſe from the Sling, or 
any Revolving Body be diſingaged from the Force 
which retained it in its Curve, and it will not 
go from the Centre, but only paſs along the Tan- 
gent in which it was moving, as if there were no 
ſuch Centre near ir at all, 

When the Projectile Motion of the Planets is 
in its Direction perpendicular to a Line from the 
Sun, and in its Degree of Velocity, ſo nicely adap- 
ted and contemper'd to the Quantity of the Sun's 
Attraction there, that neither can overcome the 
other, (rhe Force of Gravitation towards the Sun, 
and the Celerity of the Planets proper Motions, 
being perfectly in æquilibrio) the Orbits of ſuch 
Revolving Planets will be Compleat Circles; them- 
ſelves neither approaching to, nor receding from 
the Sun, the Centre of their Motions. And the 
Caſe is the ſame in the Secondary Planets about 
their Primary ones. | | 

Thus tis ſuppoſable, That the Velocity of all 
the Planets about the Sun, was exactly accom- 
modared originally to his Power of Attraction ; and 
that their Primitive Orbits were Perfeck Circles 3 
from which at this Day. they do not much differ. 


Moons have their Motions ſo exactly proportio- 
ned to their Gravitation to him, that their Or- 
bits, as far as the moſt nice Obſervations can 
judge, are perfect Circles, they keeping at an e- 
qual Diſtance from his Centre in all the Points of 
1 Courſes about him. 


When 


Thus however, Fupiter's Four Satellites or little 
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| When the Projectile Motion is not adapted to, 
but is either too ſwift or too flow for the Attra- 
dion towards the Central y, the Orbits de- 


ſcribed will be Elipſes; and in the former Caſe, 
when the Projectile Motion is too ſwift, the Or- 
bir will be bigger than the Circle ; and the nearer 
Focus of the Ellipſis will be coincident with the 


Ce ntral Body, 
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And in the latter Caſe, the Orbit will be leſs 
than the Circle, and the farther Focus of the E/- 
lipſis will be coincident with that Central Body, 
Thus, if the Celeriry of B be exactly corre- 
fpondent to the Attractive Force of the Central 
Body A, neither will prevail ; and the Body pre- 
ſerving an equal Diſtance from the Centre, will 
deſcribe the Circle Be E b. 

If the Celerity be greater, it will overcome 
the Attraction, and caſt it ſelf farther off the Cen- 
tre for ſome time, and ſo revolve about ir in the 
larger Elipſis B H FG; the Central Body poſ- 
ſeſſing that Focus A which is neareſt the Point, B, 
where the Attraction began. Bur if rhe Celerity 
be ſmaller, the Attraction of the Central Body 
A will be roo hard for it, will force it for ſome 
time to come nearer, and to deſcribe the leſſer 
Ellipſis BK LI; the Central Body poſſeſſing that 
Focus A which is fartheſt from rhe Point B, 
where the Attraction began: As will be very 
pom from the Conſideration of the Figure re- 
ating hereto. | | 

Tis indeed poſſible that the Celeriry of Bo- 
dies may be ſo great, compared with the Force 
of Attraction to rhe Central Body, as to caſt them 
off with ſuch Violence, that the Attraction will 
never be able to bring them round, or make them 
tevolve about it: In which Caſe the Orbits de- 
ſcribed will be one of the other Conick Sections, 
either Parabola's or Hyperbola's, according to the 
leſs or greater Violence with which the Bodies 


are thrown ; and the Central Body will poſſeſs | 


| the Focus of ſuch a Figure. But no Phenvmens o 
Nature perſuading us that de fatto any of the 
Heavenly Bodies do deſcribe either of thoſe Lines: 
(tho Comets Ellipſes come near to Parabolg'; . 
ſeveral Bodies — about the ſame Centra] hs: 
tho their Primitive Velocity were equal, and Di. 
rection alike, yet if they be at different Diſtance, 
from it, they will deſcribe Figures of differs, 

Species about it. For when that determinate De. 
gree of Velocity, which at one Diſtance were ul 
Commenſurate to the Central Bodies Attraction 

and ſo would produce a Circular Orbit, muſt x 
a farther Diſtance be too hard for it, by reaſon 


| of the Dimunition of the Attraction there ; an 


Elliptical Orbit muſt be deſcribed, whoſe nearer 
Focus would be coincident with the Central Body 
In like manner, when the ſame determinate De. 
gree of Velocity were at a nearer Diſtance, where 
the Central Attraction is augmented, it would 
be too little for the ſame ; and an Elliptical Or. 
bit muſt be deſcribed, whoſe fartheſt} Focus would 
be coincident with the Central Body. This can. 
not be difficult, if you conſider, that the Species 
of the Planetary Orbits depends ſolely on the Pro- 
portion between the Attraction towards the Cen- 
tral Body, and ih Velocity of the Projectile Mo- 
tion; as that Proportion remaining at any Di- 
ſtance whatſoever, the Bigneſs of the Orbits will 
be various, but the Species the ſame : So when 
that Proportion is changed, the Species of the Fi. 
gures muſt be chang'd alſo; which being done, 
the Velocity given, by the vanous Force of Ar. 
traction in ſeveral Diſtances from the Centre, as 
well as by the various Velocities at a given Di- 


| ſtance, of which before; tis evident the Species 


of the Orbirs will be different in this as well as 
in the former Cale. 

And the greater Diſproportion there is between 
the Quantity of Attraction and the Velocity of 
the Revolving Bodies, the farther from a Circu- 
lar; and the more Oblong and Eccentrical will 
the Orbits deſcribed be. And the greater Ap- 
proach to Correſpondence there is, the nearer to 
Circular, and the leſs Oblong and Eccentrical wil 
the ſame Orbits be. | 

The Circular Orbits of Planers depend not only 
on the exact Adjuſtment of the Projectile Velo- 
city ro the Attractive Power of the Sun, but up- 
on the Direction of the ſame Projectile Motion, at 
the Original Commencing of the Arrraction, _ 

Thus where the Planet is in its own Tangent, 
neither Aſcending nor Deſcending, and the pre- 
ceding Angle CBA is a Right one, which we 
have hitherto ſuppoſed ; from the Correſpondence 
of the Velocity to the Attraction, the Orbits wi 
be perfect Circles. Otherwiſe, when the Dire- 
ction of the Motion is Oblique, in any meaſure 
aſcending from or deſcending ro the Central Bod), 
and the preceding Angle C B A Obtuſe or Acute; 
the Planet, tho irs Velocity were exactly adapt 
to the Attraction of the Central Body, wou! 
revolve in an Ellipſis; and the Point B, where 
the Attraction began, would be the end of rhe 
leſſer Axis thereof. : ay 

If a Planer deſcribe an Eligſis about its Cen 
Body in the Focus thereof, ir will move falt 
when tis neareſt ro, and ſloweſt when dis far- 
theſt from the ſaid Central Body or Focus, and a- 
greeably in the intermediate Places. For my 
whereſoever the Revolving Body is, the Area! 
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Name you have under the Word Corymbus ; of] Partitions z and after every Fm there 
this kind, is Corn Marigold, Common Ox Eye, | uſually four Seeds; ſuch as C 


Yarrow, the Daſie, Camomile, Tanſie, Mugwort, 
Scabious, Teaſel, Eryngo's, &©c. | 


8. Plants with a Perfe& Flower, and having 
only one fingle Seed belonging to each fingle 
Flower ; ſuch are Valerian, Corn-ſaller, Agrimony, 
Burner, Meadow Rue, Fumitory, &c. 


9. The Umbelliferous Plants, which have a Pen- 
tapetalous Flower, (i. e. one having juſt 5 ſmall 
Petala or Leaves) and belonging to each fingle 
Flower there are rwo Seeds lying naked and join- 
ed together. They are called Vmbelliferous, be- 
cauſe the Plant, with its Branches and Flowers, 
hath an Head like a Ladies Umbrella, which they 
call Umbella. 


This is a very large Genus of Plants, which 
therefore he thus lubdivides ito, 


1. Such as have a broad flat Sced, almoſt of 
the Figure of a Leaf, or which are encom- 
paſſed round about with ſomething like 
Leaves ; as Cow-Parſnep Wild and Garden 
Parſnep, Hogs Fennel, (Pucedanum) &c. 


2. Such as have a longiſh Seed ſwelling out in 
the middle, and larger than the former; as 
Shepherds Needle, Cow-weed, Wild Cher- 


vil, Common Speignel or Meu, Oc. 


3. Such as have a ſhorter Secd ; as Angelica 
and Alexanders, 


4. Such as have a Tuberous Root, as the 
Earth Nut, Kipper Nur, or Pig Nut, Water 
Dropwort and Hemlock Dropwort. 


5. Such as have a ſmall wrinkled channelled, or 
ſtriared Seed ; as Stone Parſley, Water Parſ- 
nep, Burner, Saxifrage, Caraways, Smallage, 
Hemlock, Meadow Saxifrage, Sampire, Fen- 

nel, Rock Parſley, Sc. 


6. Such as have rough, hairy, or briſtly Seed; 
as Mountain Stone Parſley, Wild Carrot or 
Birdſneſt, Hedge and Baſtard Parſley, Hem- 
lock, Chervil, Sea Parſnep. 


7. Such as have their Leaves entire and undivi- 
ded into Jags, 6c. as Perfoliata, or Thorow- 
Wax, Sanicle, the leaſt Hares Ear, &c. 


10. The Stellate Plants, which are ſo called, be- 
cauſe their Leaves grow on their Stalks, at certain 
Intervals or Diſtances, in the form of a Radiant 
Star. Their Flowers are really Monopetalous, but 
divided into four Segments, which look like ſo 
many diſtinct Petala, or four Leaves; and each 
Flower is ſucceded by two Seeds which grow at 
the botrom of ir. 

Of this Kind is Croſs- wort, or Mugweed, with 

Madder, Ladies Bedftraw, Woodruff, Clea- 
vers, Sc. 


11, The Aſperifolic, or Rough-leav'd Plants, 
They have their Leaves placed alternately, or in 
no certain Order on their Stalks; they have a 
Monoperalous Flower cut or divided into five 


| 


ynogloſſa 05 dee ; 
Tongue, Wild Bugloſſe, Vipers Buglog C,,® 
Mouſe Ear, Scorpion Grals, Sc. Caufteſ 


12. The Suffrutices or Verticillate p, 
Mr. Ray, in his laſt Edition of his Syn- ants) 
thodica Stirp. Britann, ſaith, The ae Me. 
Marks or Characteriſtick Notes of this r 
Plants are, That their Leaves grow by x of 
their Stalks, one Leaf right againſt i 
Flower is Monopetalous, and uſually in the Chir 
of an Helmet or Hood, there ſucceed four "ors 
uſually ro each Flower, and which have ng _ 
Seed Veſſel but the Perianthium: For that 1 
their Flowers growing in Whirls about the — 
as they do in the Dead Nettle, Hore Hou 0 
Sc. is not found in all Plants of this Genus 1 
this Head belong Mother of Thyme, Mint, Penne 
Royal, Vervain, Wood Betony, Selfheal Aleh - 
Bugle, Scordium, Motherwort, Ge. 3 


13. Such as have many naked Seeds (at leaf. 
more than four) ſucceeding their Flouer, which 
therefore they call Polyſperme Plante Semine nudo 
By naked Seeds they mean ſuch as are nor inclu. 
ded in any Seed Pod, or Caſe, out of which they 
{pontancouſly drop; but ſuch as either have « 
thing at all covering their Seeds, or elſe drop of 
with their Covering upon them. Of this Kind are 
Pilewort, Crowfoot , Marſh-Mallows, Mens 
Strawberries, Cinquefoil, Tormentil, Meadow. 
ſweet, &c. | 


14. Bacciferous Plants, or ſuch as bear Berties: 
as Briony, Dwarf Honyſuckle, Burchers-broom, 
Solomon's Seal, Lily of the Valley, Nightſhade, 
Aſparagus, Whorts or Whorrtle-berries, &c, 


15. Multiſiliquous, or Corniculate Plants; or 
ſuch as have after each Flower, many diſtinct, 
long, ſlender, and many times crooked Cales, or 
Siliquæ, in which their Seed is contained; and 
which, when they are ripe, open of themſelves, 
and let the Seeds drop out: Of this Kind is the 
Common Houſleek, Orpine, Navelwort, or Wal- 
penny wort, Bearsfoor, Marſh Marigold, Colum- 
bines, &c. 


16. Such as have a Monopetalous Flower, ei- 
ther Uniform or Difform, and after each Flower 
a peculiar Veſſel, or Seed Caſe (beſides the com- 
mon Calyx) containing the Seed, and this often 


{divided or parted into many diſtinct Cells Theſe 


by ſome are called Vaſculiferous Plants, ſuch as 
common Henbane, Marſh Gentian, Bindweed, 
Throatwort, Rampions, Toad Flax, Fox Glove, 
Yellow and Red Rattle, or Cock's-comb, Ehe: 
bright. 


17. Such as have an uniform Tetrapetalous 
Flower, but bear their Seeds in Oblong Siliquous 
Caſes; as your Stock-gilliflower, Wall-flower, 
common Whitloe Graſs, Fack, by the Hedge, * 
Sauce alone, common Muſtard, Charlock or Wi! 
Muſtard, Radiſh, Wild Rocker, Ladies Smock, 
Scurvy-graſs, Woad, Ge. 


18. Vaſculiferous Plants, with a ſeemingly Te- 
trapetalous Flower, bur of an Anomalous, 5 ur 
certain kind: For this Flower, tho it be ef 


divided 
— 
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wide in four Segments, is yet really Moriopc- 
— falls off all together in one; ſuch as 
Speed well or Fluellin, Wild Poppy, Yellow Pop- 
py, Looſe Strife, Spurge, and Plantain, (according 


to Mr. Ruy.) 


19. Leguminous Plants, (or ſuch as bear Pulſe) 
with a Papilionaceous Flower. Their Flower is 
Difform, and almoſt in the form of a Burterfly 
and Wings expanded, (whence the Name Paps/10- 
naceous) conſiſting of four parts, joined together 
at the Edges; theſe are Peaſe, Verches, Tares, 
Lentils, Beans, Liquorice, Birdsfoor, Trefoil, Reſt- 


harrow, Oc. 


20. Vaſculiferous Plants, with a Pentapetalous 
Flower. Theſe as the 16th and 18th Kind, have 
beſides the common Calyx or Cup of the Flower, 
a peculiar Caſe containing the Seed, and their 
Flower conſiſting of 5 Leaves; ſuch as Maiden 
Pinks, Campions, St. Fohn's Wort, Male Pim- 
pernel, Chickweed, Cranebill, Flax Primroſe, 
Periwinkle, Centory, Wood Sorrel, Marſh Tre— 
foil, &c, 


21. Plants with a true Bulbous Rot. A Bul- 
bous Root conſiſts of but one round Ball or Head, 
out of whole lower part or Baſis there go many 
Fibres or Strings to keep it firm in the Earth. 
The Plants of this kind, when they firſt appear, 
come up with but one Leaf, and the Leaves are 
nearly approaching to thoſe of the Graſs Kind of 
Plants, for they have no Foot Stalk, and are long 
ana ſlender: The Secd Veſſels are divided into 
three Partitions; their Flower is uſually Hexa- 
petalous, or ſeemingly divided into ſix Leaves or 
Segments; ſuch as Garlick, Daffodil, Hyacinth, 
Saffron, Sc. 


22. Such as have their Roots approaching to 
a Bulbous Form. "Theſe emit at firſt coming up 
but one Leaf, and in Leaves, Flowers and Roots, 
reſemble the true Bulbous Plants; ſuch as Flower 
de Lis, Cuckoo-pint, Orchis, Broom Rape, Ba- 
ſtard Hellebore, Tway-blade, Winter-green, Sc. 


23. Culmiferous Plants, with a Graſſie Leaf, and 
an Imperfect Flower. Culmiferous Plants are 
ſuch as have a ſmooth hollow jointed Stalk, with 
one long ſharp-pointed Leaf at each Joint, encom- 
paſſing the Stalk, and ſer on without any Foor- 
ſtalk : Their Seed is contained within a Chaffy 
Husk ; ſuch as Whear, Barley, Rye, Oats, and 
molt Kinds of Graſſcs. 


24. Plants with a Graſſie Leaf, but not Culmi- 
Fereus, with an Imperfect or Staminous Flower; 


as Cypreſs Graſſes and Ruſhes, Cats Tail, Burr 
Reed, Gc. 


will afterwards harden, is caſt. 

PLAT-Baſtion. See Baſtion, 

PLAT-&ard, in Architecture, is a Square Mould 
which terminates the Architecture of the Dorick 
Order, or the Faſcia which paſſeth immediately 
under the Trig/yphs, and ſerves for the ſame Ule 
in this Order, as the Cymatium in the others, It 
is alſo the Faſcia of the Chambranles : And the 
ſame Name is alſo attributed to divers other 
Members of Architecture, which are deſtitute of 
Ornaments, having only a certain breadth with- 
out much Projecture. 

PLATES, a Term in Heraldry. See Balls, 
PLATFORM, in Fortification, is a Place pre- 
pared on the Ramparts for the railing of a Bat- 
tery of Cannon; or it is the whole Piece of 
Forrification raiſed in a re-entring Angle. See 
Battery. | | 
PLATFORM, in Architecture, is a row of 
Beams that ſupport the Timber-Work of a Roof, 
and lie on the top of the Wall, where the Enra- 
blarure ought to be raiſed. Alſo a kind of Ter- 
raſs Walk, or even Floor on the top of a Build- 
ing; from whence we may take a fair Proſpect 
of the adjacent Gardens or Fields. So an Edifice 
is ſaid ro be covered with a Platform, when it 
hath no Arched Road. 

PLATFORM, or Orlop, in a Man of War, 78 
a Place on the Lower Deck of her, abaft the 
Main Maſt, and round about the Main Capſtan, 
where, in the Time of Service, Provifion is to 
take care of the Wounded Men; tis between the 
Main Maſt and the Cock-pit. 

PLATISMA, 1s a broad Linen: cloth put up- 
on Sores. 

PLATONICK Bodies, Sec Regular Bodies. 
PLATTOON, corruptly from the French Word 
Pelaton, is a ſmall Square Body of Muſqueteers, 
ſuch as is uſually drawn out of a Battalion of 
Foot, when they form the Hollow Square to 
ſtrengthen the Angles; and the Granadcers are 
generally thus poſted. 

PLATTS in a Ship, are flat Ropes made of 
Rope-yarn, and weaved one over another; their 
Uſe is to ſave the Cable from Galling in the 
Hauſe, or to wind about the Flukes of the An- 
chors to fave the Pendant of the Fore- ſneet from 
galling againſt them. 

PLAXNI, in Law, is the propounding, or ex- 
hibiting of any Action Real or Perſonal in Wri- 
ting; and the Party making this Plant, is called, 
The Party Plaintiff. | 

PLEA, in Law, ſignifies that which either Party 
alledgerh for himſelf in Court, and are either 


Pleas of the Crown, or Common-Pleas. Pleas cf 
the Crown, are all of them Suits in the King's 
Name, againſt Offences committed againſt his 


| Crown and Dignity, or againſt his Crown and 


Peace; and thole ſeem to be Treaſons, Felonics, 


— A, 


any Metal, or ſuch like running Matter, whicti 


alous 25. Plants whoſe Place of Growth is uncer- Miſpriſions of either, and Ma hem. Cemmcen-Plcas 
Ju0us tain and various, bur chiefly Water Plants, as be thoſe that are held between Common Perſons, 
oer, the Water Lily, Water Millfoil, Water-wort, Pep- yet by the former Definitions, they mutt compriſe 
ze, Of Per- graſs, Mouſe- tail, Milk wort, Dodder, Cc. all other, tho the King be a Party. Plea may 
Wild ; | farther be divided into as many Branches as A- 
mock, There is alſo another uſual Diviſion of Plants d ion; which ſee, for they ſignifie all one. 
into Ty ees, Frutices or Shrubs, Suffrutices and Herb: ; Then there is a Forezgn Plea, whereby Matter 
bur this is rather Popular and Vulgar, than Juſt is alledged in any Court, that may be tried by 
y Te. and Philoſophical. | another. | 
or un- PLEADINGS, in Law, are all the Sayings of 
iceply PLASM, the ſame with a Monld in which the Parties to Suits after the Count of Declarati- 


582 on 3 
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on; to wit, whatever is contained in the Bar, 


Replication and Rejoynder, and not in the Count 
it ſelf; and therefore Defaults in the Matter of 
the Count, are not compriſed within Miſplead- 


ing, or inſufficient Pleading, but only Miſplea- i 


ding, or inſufficient Pleading committed in the 
Bar, Replication, or Rejoinder. 

PLEDGES in Common Law, are Sureties, 
either real or formal, which the Plaintiff finds ro 
proſecute his Suit. | 

PLEGIS acquietandis, is a Writ that lies for 
a Surety, againſt him for whom he is Surery, if 
he pay not the Money ar the Day. 

PLEIADES, theſame with thoſe Seven Stars in 
the Neck of the Bull, which are uſually thus called, 

PLENA forts factura, & plena vita, See For- 
Feiture. 

PLENARTY, in Law, is when a Benefice is 
fall, directly contrary to Vacation, which ſignifies 
the being void of a Benefice. 

BLENITUDE, is when a Man has too much 
Blood; rhe ſame with Plet hora. 

PLEONSAMUS, is a Figure in Diſcourſe, 
when a Word not neceſſary is added, to expreſs 
a Vchemency in us, and a greater Certainty in 
the thing; as when we ſay, I ſaw it with theſe 
Eyes: Here, ſaw it, is really enough in Gram- 
mar, but with theſe Eyes, is added, to ſhew both 
rhe Certainty of the Fact, and our Zeal and Ve- 
hemence in aſſerting it. 

PLEROTICA are Medicines that breed Fleſh 
and fill up Wounds. 

PLETHORA, when there's more good Blood 
than is requiſite : Ir happens either ro the Veſſels, 
when they are ſtrerch'd out, and cannot hold all; 
or to the Strength, for ſometimes tho the Veſſels 
be not over full, the Strength is over- loaded. 

PLEVIN, in Common Law, ſignifies a War- 
rant, or Aſſurance. See Replevin, 

PLEURA, is the Skin or Membrane which 
covers the inſide of the Thorax, adhering ro the 
Ribs, 

PLEURITIS, a Pler.rifie, is an Inflammation 
of the Membrane Pleura, and the Intercoſt al Mu- 
ſcles, attended with a continual Fever, and Stitch- 
es in the Side, Difficulty of Breathing, and ſome- 
times Spitting of Blood; and irs either a true 
P:eurifie; as this which we have deſcribed, or a Ba- 
ſtard Pleuriſie, whoſe Symptoms are not ſo violent, 
and in ſome things different from the former. 

PLEXUS chc:oides ſeems to hang over the Pi- 
neal Glandule, as it were over a Button. It is 
an admirable Contexture of ſmall Arteries in the 
Brain like a Net. | 

PLEX US Nerveſus, is when two or three Nerves 
meet together and jut out. | 

PLEXUS ret:calaris, vid. Choroides. 


FLICA, is an Epidemical Diſeaſe in Poland, 


when their Hairs grow together like a Cows Tail; 
beſides, they are Crooked-back'd, have looſe 22 
it wrenches their Limbs and looſens them, breeds 
Lice, with other Symptoms. 

PpLINTHUS cr Plinthis, in Architecture, is 
taken for that Square Member which ſerves as a 
Foundation to the Baſe of a Pillar: But Vitruvius 
calls the upper part, or Abacus of the Tuſcan Pil- 
lar, a ”linth, becauſe it reſembles a ſquare Tile. 

Moreover, the ſame Denomination is ſome- 
times arrriburcd to a thick Wall, wherein there 
are two or three Rows cf Bricks advanced in 
form of a Plat-band, This 


* 


Shots do. 


PLINTH Palladio calls the Orle, 
the Abacus. The Word is alſo uſe 


e D 


above the Ovolo, or quarter Round Tick, 


» IN the 

PLOW, is an Inſtrument mad 
Pear- tree, uſed by Seamen to take eg * Of 
the Sun or Stars, in order to find the L elt of 
It admits of the Degrees to be very lar agar, 
21. 55 by many Artiſts. de, and i 
nn 4 MB-Line, the fame with Per peng;. 

PLUMBUM Aſtum, is a Compoſz; 
Parts of Lead melted in a Por or Crack 
one Parr of Sulphur then added to ir ig = 
o'er the Fire till they be burnt all out. the 1 
5 will then be turned into a Black Pow — 
3 properly call by this Name Plumbum 

PLUME, is the Term uſed by Boran: 
that Part of the Seed of a Plant, which 1 F 
Growth becomes rhe Trunk; tis incloſed in 8 
{mall Cavities formed in the Lobes for irs hes « 
tion; and is not like the Radicle an entire Bog 
but divided at its looſe end into divers pieces a 
cloſely bound rogerher like a bunch of Feathers . 
whence Dr. Grew very properly gives it the Name 
of Plume. In Corn it is that part, which after 
the Radicle is ſhort forth, ſhoors out towards the 
ſmaller end of the Seed, and therefore is by ſome 
called the Acreſpire. 

PLURIES, is a Writ that goeth our in the 
third place, after two former Writs that had no 
effect: For firſt the Original Capi iflues, and if 
that ſpeed nor, then goeth our the Alias, and if 
that alſo fails, then the Pluries, 

PNEUMATICEK Ergine, the ſame with the 
Air Pump. 

PNEUMATOCELE, is a Windy Rupture 
when the Skin of the Scrotum is diſtended with 
Wind. | 

PNEUMATODES, is a ſhort Breathing. 

PNEUMATONIPHALUS, is a Swelling in 
the Navel, got by Wind. 

PNEUMATOSIS, is the Generation of Ani- 
mal Spirirs, which is performed in the Cortical 
Subſtance of the Brain; the little Arteries there 
are emptied, and the Spirits diſtil, which after 
they are come as far as the middle of the Brain, 
they Actuate and Invigorate all the Nerves. 

5 PODAGRA, vid. Arthritis, The Gout in the 
cer. 

POETICAL Riſing and Setting of the Stars: 
This is peculiar to the Ancient Poetical Writers, 
for they refer the Riſing and Setting of the Stars, 
always to that of the Sun ; and accordingly make 
three ſorts of Poctical Riſing and Setting. Cem. 
cal, Acronycal, (or as ſome write it, Acronj8 
and Heliacal, See thoſe Words. 


of two 


POINT, a Point in Geometry, is that which | 


is ſuppoſed to have no manner of Dimenſions, but 
ro be Indiviſible in every reſpect. f 
The Ends or Extremities of Lines, are Poms. 
If a Point be ſuppoſed to be moved any Wa), 
it will by its Motion deſcribe a Line. | 
POINT Blank, a Term in Gunnery, ſignify 
ing that a Shot, or Bullet goes directly for. 
ward to the Mark, and doth not move n 2 
Curve as Bombs and highly elevated oder 
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in Navigation, ſignifies 11 Degrees Poles, or parallel to ſome one of the Hours; ſo 
; . or ns 32d or of rhe Compaſs: that the Pole is neithet Elevated above, hot de- 
The half of which is 5 Degrees 38 Minutes, which preſſed below the Plane, therefore the Dyal can 
they call a Half Point ; and the half of this, have no Centre, and conſequently its Stile, Sub. 
which is 2 Degrees 49 Minutes, they call a Quar- tile, and Hour Lines, are parallel, This there- 
ter Point. | 3 fore will be an Horizontal Dyal to thoſe who live 
The Seamen alſo call rhe Extremity of any under the Equator or Line. 
Promontory (which is a Piece of Land running : 
out into the Sea) 4 Point; which is of much the In a Direct Polar Dyal, the Hour Lines muſt 
ſame Senſe with them as the Word Cape. be drawn all parallel ro the Hour Line of 
They ſay rwo Points of Land are one in ano- Twelve. | | | 
ther, when they are ſo in a Right Line one againſt The She may be either a trait Pin ſer up- 
another, as that the Innermoſt is hindered from right, or a Wyer made to lie parallel to the 
being ſeen by the Outermoſt. Plane and muſt ſtand over the Hour-Line of 
POINT F Concourſe, in Opricks, is that Point Twelve. 
where the Viſual Rays, being reciprocally incli- The Length of the Plane may be taken in any 
ned, and ſufficiently prolong'd, meer together, Inches, or Parts of Inches, reckoning the Inch to 
are united in the middle, and croſs the Axis. This be divided into ro, or 190 Equal Parts, 
Point is moit uſually called the Focus; and ſome- 
times the Point of Convergence, | 
POINT of Concurrence, a Term in Perſpective, 
See Principal Point. As the Tangent of the Hour-Line 4 or 5, is 
POINT of Divergence, See Virtual Focus. to the Logarithm of their Diſtance from the Me- 
POINT of Incidence, in Opricks, is that Point ridian in Inches and Parts. 
on the Surface of a Glaſs, or other Body on which So is the Radius, to the Height of the Syle in 
any Ray of Light falls: And as ſome alſo word Inches and Parts. 
themſelves, Thar Point of the Glaſs, which a Ray 
parts from, after its Refraction, and when tis re- For the. Hour-Lines; ſay, 
turning into the Rare Medium again. 
POINT of Inflexi:n of a Curve. See Inflexion. As the Radius is to the Logarithm of the Style- 
POINT Principal, a Term in Perſpective. See Height, in Parts of Inches. 
Principal Point. : So is the Tangent of any Hour-Line, to the Lo- 
POINT Senſible, according to Mr. Lock, is garithm of the Diſtance thereof from the Meri- 
the leaſt Particle of Matter or Space which we dian-Line. 


Then for the Height of the Style; (ay, 


can diſcern; and ro the ſharpeſt Eyes, is ſeldom Example. 
leſs than thirty Seconds of a Circle, whereof the 
ded eh cog Suppoſe your Poler Plane be 12 Inches long, 


POINTING the Cable, is when the Strands and it be required to put on all the Hour-Lines 
about two Foot from the end are untwiſted, in from 7 in the Morning unto 5 in the Afternoon. 
Order to make Sinner of the Rope-yarn, and then Here you have 5 Hours and 6 Inches on either 
to lay them one over the other again, making it fide of the Meridian; and before you work the 
leſs rowards the End, where all is made faft roge- Operation, the Hours and Inches muſt be reduced 
ther with a piece of Marlin, the Deſign of which into Degrees or Parts, allowing for every Hour 
is partly to keep the Cable from Raveling our, but or Inch 15 Degrees, or 100 Parts, fo you'll have 
2 that none of the Cable may be cut off, and 5 Degrees and 600 Parts. ü 

ole away. 

POINT In, when two Piles, are born in a Coat Then for rhe Styles Height, 
of Arms, ſo as to have their Points meer together 
in any part of the Eſcurcheon. They ſay, He bea- To the Ar. Co. of the Tangent 759 
reth two Piles in Point. e oc & 9425953 

POINTS in Heraldry, are ſeveral Places in an 
Eſcutcheon, diverſly Named according to their Add the Logarithm of the Diſtance 
Situation. See the Word Eſcutcheon. from the Meridian 600 Poles = 2.778151 


9 eg All Abatements of Ho- Sum = the Logarithm of the Styles 


POINT Plain nour ; which ſee under Height, 161 parts — 2.206204 
POINT in Point, ca Word. 15 
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Thar is, 1 Inch, and 61 parts of an Inch. 


POINTS of Station, in Aſtronomy are thoſe For rhe H, | 5D; IM 
e of os Zodiack, in which a Planer ſeems ours Diſtance from the Meridian. 
to ſtand quite ſtill, and not to move at all. To the Log of the Styles Hei. 16 

POLAR Circles, are two Citcles ſuppoſed to Add the T 2 wo beds 
be drawn Parallel to the Equincctial hg 3 0 ox 


thro 23 Degrees 30 Minutes Diſtance from the Sum — Radius = 


= Logarithm of 
Polar Points; and that abour the North-Pole is the H SY > 1.634256 
called the Ar&ick Circle, and the other about the F g 


South-Pole, the Antarctiel Cirele, becauſe oppoſite . 


to the former. After the ſa 
me mann a 
POLAR H, are thoſe whoſe Plane are pa- H:urs Diſtance from the ery og find che other 


rallel ro ſome Great Circle chat paſſes thro the 


ur) 9.428052 
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Then 


pts. 2.206204 
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Then draw them in a Table thus. 


Angles at 1. 
Hours. — 34 Tangent. 


H. H. G N. Inch. Parts 


15 oo OO 43 


75 oo 6 oo 
| 9o oo | Infinit. | 


To Project the Dyal. 


Firſt Draw on the Plane the Meridian Line A B, 
which croſs at Right Angles with E Q, the 
Aquator : Then from c, the Interſection of the 
Meridian and the quator, ſet off thoſe Parts from 
the Table both ways, and thro' theſe Points draw 
Lines parallel ro A B, (or the Hour-Line of 12) 
thoſe ſhall be the Hour-Line I required, 
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POLAR Projection, is a Repreſentation of the 
Earth, or of the Heavens, projected on the Plane 
of one of rhe Polar Circles. 

POLARITY, is the Property of the Magner, 
or of a piece of Oblong Iron rouch'd by a Mag- 
net, to point toward the Poles of the World. 

POLE, in Meaſuring , is the ſame with Perch 
or Rd, or as ſome call ir, Lugg. By our Stature 
Law, ( Ann. 35 Eliz. Cap. 6.) this Meaſure is a 
Length of 16 Feet and an half, bur it varies by 
the Uſage of ſome Countries ; being in ſome Pla- 
ces of 18 Feet, which they call Woodland Mea- 
ſure; in ſome places of 21 Feet, which is called 
Church Meaſure ; (i. e. of ſuch Lands as did or do 
belong to the Church) and in others of 24 Feet, 
and this is called Foreſt Meaſure. 

POLE in Mathematicks, js a Point 9o De- 
grees diſtant from the Plane of any Circle, and 
in a Line perpendicularly erected in its Centre ; 
which Line is called the Axis. And from this 
Polar Point may Circles be deſcribed on the 
Globe or Sphere, as they are on the Plane from 
their Centre. 

POLE Star, is a Star in the Tail of the Lit- 
tle Bear, ( a Conſtellation of 7 Stars which 1s cal- 
led Cynoſura) and is very near the exact North Pole 
of the World. The right Aſcenſion of this Pole 
Star for this Year 1700, is o Hours 35 Minutes 
o Seconds of Time; and it Increaſes 1 Minute 


Then Hang up two Strings and Plumme 


— 


| alſo the Poſition of the Circles of the Heat 


16 Seconds every 10 Years: Therefore hay,,” 
any time this Stars Right Aſcenſion os 
Right Aſcenſion of the Sun (boch in tj, ® 
you Subtract the latter from the former ( 14 4 if 
24 Hours to the Right Aſcenſion of the Pole % 
when it is leſs than the Sun's) the Remainder Wer 
be the Time when the Pole Star is in the Meridia, 
t 5 
the Pole Star and your Eye, and you will dr 
true Meridian Line, which will be of err a 
to rectifie a Clock or Watch. And you ma 8 
the Meridian very nicely, if inſtead of the Str 
above mentioned, you uſe the Sights of 2 Wh 
Circumferenter, or other Surveying Infra 
Some Perſons have been mighty apt to ima 3 
Thar the Height or Elevation of the Pole, 5 
ens, in 


reſpect of thoſe on the Earth, hath much chan ed 
nd varied: Bur Mr. Caſſini is doubleſs right 
his Aſſertion, That there is no juſt ground for os 
ſuch Surmiſe : And that all the Difference Which 
we find now in the Latitudes of Places, Cc. in je. 
ſpect of the Ancient Accounts, ariſes from the 
former Obſervations not being well made; 28 in. 
deed we may judge they cannot have been, ſince 
they had no ſuch good Inſtruments to do it withal 
as 7 agen Aſtronomers have, g 
et he thinks it very probable, that ther 
be ſome little Variation in the Height of hs Pal? 
in one and the ſame place; but this not excceding 
rwo Minutes, and which will in proceſs of Time 


| quite vaniſh, after tis arrived to its higheſt Diff. 


rence. Vid. Memoires de Mathemat. de Phyſique 
July 1693. 
POLE of 4 Glaſs (in Opticks) is the thicket 


part of a Convex, bur the thinneſt of a Concave 


Glaſs, and if rhe Glaſs be truly ground, will be 
exactly in the middle of its Surface: This is ſome. 


times called, The Vertex of the Glaſs. 


POLES of the World, are two Points in the 
Axis of the Æquator, each go Degrees Diſtant from 
its Plane; one pointing North, which therefore is 
called, The North or Arctick Pole; the other Souths 
ward, which therefore is called, the South or Au- 
tarctick Pole. | 

Whether any People live directly under the Pole 
or not, is a Queſtion ; but Mr. Halley hath proved, 
Thar the Solſtitzal Day, under the Pole, is as hot 
as under the Equinoctial, when the Sun is Veni: 
cal to them, or in their Zenith; becauſe for all 
the 24 Hours of that Day under the Pole, the 
Suns Beams are inclined to the Horizon with an 
Angle of 23 + Degrees: Whereas under the Equi- 
noCtial, tho he become Vertical, yer he ſhines no 
more than 12 Hours, and is abſent 12 Hours: 
And beſides, for 3 Hours 8 Minutes of that 12 
Hours he is above the Horizon there, he is not ſo 
much Elevated as under the Pole. ; 

POLES of the Ecliptick are Points in the Solſi- 
tial Colure 23. Degr. 30 Minut. diſtant from the 
Poles of the World ; and thro' theſe all Circles of 
Longitude in the Heavens do paſs, as the Hour 
Circles do thro' the Poles of the AMquator. | 

To find the Pole of any Circle. See Spheric 
Geometry, | 

POLEMICAL, is a Word uſed in Reference to 
that part of Theology which relates to Controver- 
fie ; which becauſe of the Wars, Jars, and Squab- 
bles that uſually ariſe about Controverted Points, 
is called Polemical Divinity. 
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;OLICY of Aſſurance, is a Form of Security, 
mentioned in 43 Elix. cap. 12. and 143 and al- 
ſo in 14 Car. 2. cap. 23, and given by a certain 
Society of Men formed into a kind of Corpora- 
tion, to any Perſon to Inſure the ſafe Return of 
the Whole or any part of a Ship ; to Inſure Houſes 
againſt Fire ; ſo that if they are Burnt down, 
they ſhall be Rebuilt at the proper Charge of 
the Inſurers; and to Inſure Mens Lives in Of- 
fices when they have paid great Sums for the 
fame ; and laitly, to Inſure to Perſons paying ſo 
much Money at once, or becoming conſtant Con- 
triburors to the Office or Society of Aſſurance, a 
Remainder of ſo much Money after the ſaid Con- 
triburor or Subſcriber's Death. This Policy of 
Aſſurance is under the Seal of the Office, and 
entitles the Perſon Beneſitted by it, ro make good 
his Claim according to the Tenor of the Arti- 
cles, or By-Laws of that Society of which he 
was a Member. 


POLLUX, a fix'd Star in the Twins; of the 
Second Magnitude, whoſe Longirude is 108 De- 
grees 47 Minutes, Latitude 6 Degrees 38 Mi- 
nutes. 


POLYACOUSTICKS, are Inſtruments con- 
trived to Multiply Sounds, as Multiplying-glaſles 
or Polyſcopes do Images of Objects. 

POLYEDRON, the ſame with Polyhedron. 


POLYGON, a Term in Geometry, Ggnifying 
in the general any Figure of many Sides and 
Angles ; tho' no Figure is called by that Name, 
unleſs it have more than four or five Sides, 


And if all the Sides and Angles be equal, then 
tis called a Regular Polygon. 


For its Superficial Content, ſee Area. 


Every Polygon may be divided into as many 
Triangles as it hath Sides. 


make twice as many Right ones, except four, a3 


the Figure hath Sides. 


Thus : If the Polygon have fix Sides, (as in the 
Figure above) the double of that is 12 ; from 
whence take 4, there remains 8. I ſay chat all 
the Angles b, c, d, e, F, g, of that Polygon taken to- 
gether, are equal to 8 Right Angles. 


For the Polygon having 6 Sides, is divided into 
6 Triangles ; and the 3 Angles of each, by 1. e 32 
Eucl, are equal to 2 Right ones; ſo that all the 
Angles together make 12 Right ones: But each 
of theſe Triangles hath one Angle in the Point 4 
and by ir they complear the Space round the ſaid 
Point; and all the Angles about a Point are known 
to be equal to 4 Right ones; wherefore thoſe 4 
taken from 12, leave 8, the Sum of the Right 
Angles of the Hexagon. 


So that tis plain, the Figure hath twice as 
many Right Angles, as it hath Sides, except 4. 
Q. E. D. 


Every Polygon circumſcribed about a Citcle, 
is equal to a Rectangled Triangle, one of whole 
Legs ſhall be the Radius of the Circle, and the 
other the Perimeter (or Sum of all the Sides) of 
the Polygon. 
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If you take a Point, as 4, any where within 
the Po/yzon, and from thence draw Lines to every 
Angle a b, ac, ad, &c. for they ſhall make as 
many Triangles as the Figure hath Sides, 


The Angles of any Polygon taken together, will 


Let 
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Ler the Line F A Gs 


equal to Radius F h, and 
to it at Right Angles 
draw the Infinite Line 
AB C D, Sc. out of 
which take Ah = to 
4 b, BBZ, Bs, = 
bi, and i CS ic, &c. 
So that the whole Line 
ABCD EA, may be 
equal to the whole 
Compaſs or Perimeter 
of the Polygon a b c d 
e a. 


Alfo draw F F pa- 
rallel to A A; fo that 
all the Perpendiculars 
F h, F i, FA, Sc. may 
be equal to the Radius 
7 77 — 


Tis then plain, That 
the Triangle A F B 
will be equal ro the 
Triangle a f 6 un the 
Polygon and the £4 
BFC= 215% e, u. 
ſo the CF D=4 
e f d, &c, So thar all 
theſe Triangles taken 
together, will be equal 
to all theſe in the Poly- 
gon, or to the whole 
Polygon. 


But the A F AA is 
equal ro all the 5 Tri- 
angles within the Paral- 
lels; becauſe drawing 
the Lines BIF, C F, 
D F, Sc. The 4 FAB, 
will be equal to the O 
F A B; the OFC B 
= AFC B, c. 


Wherefore the Tri- 
angle FAA is equal to 
the Polygon, which was 
to be proved. 


COROLLARY I. 


Hence every Regular Polygon is equal to a Re- 
tangle Triangle, one of whoſe Legs is the Pe- 
rimeter of the Polygon, and the other a Per- 


pendicular drawn from the Centre to one of 


the Sides of the Polygon. 
COROLLARY IL 


And every Polygen circumſcribed about a Circle, 
is bigger than ir; and every Polygon inſcri- 
bed, is Jeſs than the Circle, as is manifeſt ; 
becauſe the thing containing, is always greater 
than the thing contained. 


COROLLARY m. 


The Perimeter of every Polygon circum; 
about a Circle, is greater than the — 
rence of that Circle; and the Perimeter 4 
every Polygon inſcribed is leſs, © 


Hence, 


A Circle is equal to a Right Angled Tri, 
whoſe Baſe is the Ci — of the Gin 


and irs Height the Radius of it. 
For this Triangle will be leſſer than any Pa. 


gon conſcribed, and greater than any inſcribed 


(becauſe the Circumference of the Circle, which 
is the Baſe of the Triangle, is greater than the 
Compaſs of any infcribed :) Therefore it will be 
equal to the Circle. For if this Triangle be grea- 
ter than any thing char is bigger than the Circle 
and leſſer than any thing that is leſſer than the 
—_ ; ir follows, that it muſt be equal to the 
Cire Cs 


This is called the Quadrature or Squaring of the 
Circle ; that is, to find a Righr-lined Figure equal 
to a Circle; upon this Suppoſition, That the Baſis 
given, is equal to the Circumference of the Circle, 
but actually to find the Right Line equal to the 
Circumference of a Circle, is not yet diſcovered 
Geometrically, 


To inſcribe any Polygon in a Circle, 


S 


Divide a l, the Diameter of the Circle, into 
many equal Parts as the Polygon is to have 3 
(viz. 5.) and then with the Length of that wo 
Diameter make two Arks interſecting each otber F 
bove, as in x; and lay a Ruler from x thro 5 Fu f 
ſecond Diviſion of the Diameter, which wo 1 
below the Point p. So is the Chord 4 my = 

1 . ' a Pen . 
the Polygon required; which here is 50116 ON. 


Do 


POL 


| N Exterior, in Fortification, 15 the 
4 —5 * Point of a Baſtion from the Point 
of another, reckoned all round the V _ 
POLYGON Interior, is the Diſtance "_ 
the Centres of any two Baſtions, reckon'd all roun 
1 50 LY CONAL Numbers, are ſuch as are the 
sums or Aggregates of Series of Numbers 1n - 
rithmetical Progreſſion, beginning with Unity wr 
ſo placed, that they reprelent the Form of a Poly- 


„ gon. Thus, 
5 EDIT 
* | CCC 
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- I are Triangular Numbers, becauſe they are the Ag- 
" 4 regates of a certain Number of Points placed in 
7 the Form of Triangles, Oc. | 
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adrangular Numbers, Cc. 
17 IV C RAA. is a Geometrical Figure conſiſt- 
1 ny Lines. 
ing 51 VIII ROUs Figure, in Geometry, is a 
Solid contained under or confifting of many Sides; 
which, if they are Regular Polygons, all Similar 
and Equal, and the Body be inſcribable within 
the Surface of the Sphere, tis then called a Regular 
Body. See that Word. 
POLYNOMIAL, or Multinemial Roots, in Ma- 
themaricks, are ſuch as are compoſed of many 
Nomes, Parts, or Members; as, 


4a ＋ b+d+c. 


In Philoſ. Tranſ. N. 239, you have a curious 
Method of Raiſing an Infinite Mul:inomial to any 
Given Power; or of Extracting any Given Root“ 
our of ſuch Power : Which was diſcovered from 
Sir Iſaac Newton's Theorem for Railing a Binomial 
to any Given Power, or Extracting the Root of 
the ſame, by that Ingenious and Excellent Alge- 
briſt Mr. Abr. de Moi ore. | 

POLYPE TYALOUS Flower, is the Term in Bo- 
tany tor the Flower of a Plant which conſfiits of 
more than Six diflindt Flower-leaves ſet round to 
form it; and which fall off fingly. 

POLYPUS, is a Swelling in the Hollow of the 
Noftrils, and is Two-fold ; either like a Tent, and 
then it goes by the general Name of Sarcoma ; or 
ſuch an one that has a great many diſtinct 
Branches or Feet, which extend either to the Out- 
de of the Noſe, or the In- ſide of the Mouth. 
Their Colour is White, oftentimes Reddiſh, and 
ſometimes Black and Livid. 

Excreſcencies of this Nature happen not only in 
the No'trils, bur ſometimes in the Heart, and in 
the Cavities of the thicker Membrane of the Brain. 
Blanchard. . 

POUYSCOPES, or Multiplying Glaſſes, are ſuch 
as repreſent to the Eye one Object as many. 

POI.YSPAST UM, a Term in Mechanicks, the 
ſame with the Trochlea or Pully. 

POLYSPERME Plante, are ſuch Herbs or 


POM 


each Flower, and this without any certain Order 
or Number. | 
Theſe Mr Ray makes to be a diſtin kind of 
Herbs, calling them Herbe ſemine nudo P-1yſperme : 
Where by Semine nudo he means ſuch Sceds as 
do not put off ſpontaneouſly the Integuments or 
Coverings which they either have, or appear to 
have, but fall covered with it from the Mother- 
Planr. 


\ »« 


— 


Theſe kind of Herbs he divides into Two 
ſorts. 


I. Such as have a Calyx or Perianthium to their 
Flower; and this conſiſting either of, 


1. Three Leaves; the Flower alſo being Tripe- 
talous, or having bur Three Leaves: As, the 
Plantago Aquatica, and the Sagittaria, both 
Water-Plants. ä 

Or where rhe Flower is Polypetalous, and the 
Calyx falling together with the Flower; as 
in the Chelidonium minus: or remaining af- 


ter the Flower is dropt, as in the Hepatica 
Nobilis. 


2. Five Leaves; in ſome Decidua with the 
Flower, as in the Ranunculus: In others Pe- 
rennial, as in the Helleborus niger ferulaceus 3 
or Annual, as in the Flos Adons, 


3. Eight Leaves; as the Malva and Alcea. 


4. Ten Leaves; as the Caryophylla, Fragraria, 
Pentaphyllum, Tormentilla, Argentina, Althea; 
and Pentaphylloides, 


II. Such as have no Calyx or Perianthinm ; as 


the Clematis, Filipendula, Ulmaria, Anemone Ne- 
morum, Pulſatilla, &c, 


POMIFEROUS Herbs, are (according to Mr. 
Ry) ſuch as have the largeſt of Fruit of any Plants 
| whatever, and this covered with a thick hard 
Rind or Bark ; by which they are diitinguithed 
from the Bacciferous He; bs, which only have a 
thin Skin over the Frair. 

Theſe kind of Plants have a naked Monopeta- 
lous Flower, divided into Five Jaggs or Partitions, 


and growing on the top of the tuccecding Fruit. 
And theſe either are, 


1, Capreolate, or creeping along the Ground, &&c. 
by means of their 'Tendrils, Caprecli) as the 
Cucurbita, Melo, Cucumis, Cepo, Bel ſamina, 
Angur:a, and Colocynthis. Or, 


2. Without Capreo/i or Tend rils; as the Cucur- 
bita Clypeata, or Mels-Cepo, CHpeſfrmis. & 


POMIFEROUS Trees, (ſee Trees) are ſuch as 
have their Flower on the top of the Fruit, aud 
their Fruit in the Form of an Apple or Pear. 

POMPHOLIGODES, Urine with many Bub- 
bles upon it ; which are frequent, if the Body be 
puft up or pained. Blanchard. 

POMUM Adam, is a Protuberance in the Fore- 
ſide of the Throat; fo called, becauſe 'ris foo iſhly 
thought a piece of the Apple ſtuck in Adam 
Throat, as part of his Puniſhment, and hence de- 


Plants as have more than Four Seeds ſucceeding 


| rived to his * Blanchard. 
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a, Reality tis only the Convex part of the firſt 


Cartilage of the Larynx, called Scutiformis, This 
js greater in Men than Women. 

PONE, is a Wrir, whereby a Cauſe depending 
in the County Court, or other Inferior Court, is 
removed into the Common-Pleas, 

PONE per Vadium, is a Writ to the Sheriff ro 
take Surety of one for his Appearance at a Day 
aitigned. | 

PONENDIS in Aſſiſis, is a Writ founded up- 
on the Statute of Weſt. 2 cap. 38. and upon the 
Statute Articuli Super Chartas, cap. 9. Which Sta- 
tutes ſhew what Perſons Sheriffs ought to im- 
panne] upon Aſ/ſes and Juries, and what not. 

PONENDUM in Ballium, is a Writ command- 
ing a Priſoner to be bailed, in Caſes Bailable. 

PONENDUM Sigillum ad exceptionem, is a 
Writ whereby the King willeth the Juſtices, ac- 
cording to the Statute of VNſtm. 2. to put their Seals 
to Exceptions laid in by the Defendant againit 


the Plaintift's Declarations, or againſt the Evidence, 


Verdict, or other Proceedings before the Juſtices: 

PONS Cerebri, (by ſome) is a Congeries or 
Heap of innumerable Filaments' divaricared out 
of the Solider Subſtance of the Brain, whence all 
the Nerves take their Riſe. 

PONTAGE, is a Contribution towards the 
Maintenance or Re-edifying of Bridges. It may 
alſo fgnifie Toll taken to this Purpoſe of thoſe 
that paſs over Bridges. 

PONTIBUS Reparandis, is a Writ directed to 
the Sheriff, Sc. willing him to charge one or more 
ro Repair a Bridge, to whom it belongeth. 

PONTON, in Fortification, is a Bridge made 
of two Boats, at ſome Diſtance one from another, 
both covered with Planks; as alſo the Internal 
Space betwixt them. They have Props and Rails 


on each ſide; and the whole Structure ought to be 


ſo ſolid, as to be able to tranſport the Horſe, to- 
gether with Cannon and Baggage, as well as the 
Infamry. 

PONT Volant, or the Flying Bridge, uſed in 
Sieges, is made of two ſmall Bridges laid one o- 
ver another ; and fo contrived, by the means of 
Cords and Pullcys placed along the fides of the 
Un !er Bridge, that the Upper can be puſhed for- 
ward: till ir joins the Place where it is to be fixed: 
Bur however the whole Length of both theſe 


Bridges muſt not be above Four or Five Fathom 


long, !e!t they ſhould break with the Weight of 
the Men. Thele are chiefly uſed ro ſurpriſe Out- 
works or Poſts that have bur narrow Moats. | 

OOP of a Ship, is the Floor or Deck over the 
Rowund-houſe or Maſter's Cabin, being the higheſt 
or uppermoſt part of her Hull, a-ſtern. 


POPLITEA I-r4, is the Vein of rhe Ham, and 


ſometimes reaches down the back of the Leg even 
to the Heel. This comes from the Viacal Branches 
7 the I'ena Cava; which, after they deſcend as 
ow as the Thighs, are called Crurales, 
POPLITEL'S, by ſome called Subpopliteus, is 
a Muicle of rhe Leg, which ariſeth with a ſhort 
ſtrong Tendon from the External Head of the In- 
ferior Appendix of the Os Femoris ; from whence 
deſcending obliquely over the Juncture, becomes 
leſhy, and expanding it ſelf, is ſo inferred ro the 
Superior part of the Tibia internally, immediate- 
ly below irs Superior Appendix, This aſſiſts the 
other Mulcles in bending the Tibia, and alſo An- 
tn tzerh rhe Riceps, by turning the Foot and 


[54% onowvards when we fit with our Knees 
* 


Dendee x 
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PORES, are ſmall Interſtices, Spaces, or * 
cuities between the Particles of Matter chat 4 
ſtitute every Body. or between certain Apor * 
or Combinations of them. Thus, for No 
thoſe little imperceptible Holes in the Skin wa 
which the Sweat and Vapours inſenſibly | rg 
our of the Body, are called Pores ; and th; Wars 
of ſuch Holes or Pores in any Body, is called a 
roſity or Porouſneſs. | ale 

The Honourable Mr. Boyle has written a paz: 
cular E on the Porgſi y of Bodies; in which he 
proves, That the moſt Solid Bodies that a ne 
ſome kind of Pores. And indeed, if they had ws 
all Bodies would be alike Spec;fically weighty "ms 

PORIME, (Gr. 7igws) in Geometry, is a 
rem or Propoſition ſo caſie to be demonſtrates 
that 'tis almoſt ſelf evident; as, Lara Cle 

5 0 0 * Nan 
all of it within the Circle. And on the contra: 
they call that an Aporime, which is ſo difficul, | 
to be almoſt impo:{ible ro be demonſtrareg. n 
the Qyadrature of the Ciicle, is now, and 24 
Squaring of any Aſſigned Portion of Hippecrat 
his Luncs was, till a little while ago, 4 

PORISME, Proclus and Pappus define this ($9. 
metrical Term to ſignifie a kind of Thegrey in 
the form of a Corollary, which is dependant vn. 
on, or deduced from tome other "Theorem alrea.. 
dy demonſtrated. And tis commonly uſed to fio.. 
nifie ſome General Theorem, which is — 
from finding out ſome Geometrical Place: 1x 
tor Inſtance, if a Man hath found out by Ilge 
bra, or any other Method how to Conſtruct + 
Local Problem ; and from that Place fo conftruded 
and demonſtrated, hath deduced ſome General 
Theorem, that Theorem is by the Geomerrick 
Writers called a Voi. Of theſe Por iin, Mr. 0. 
zanam, in his French Mathematical Dic:ionary, 
gives many uſeful Inſtances ; which {ee. 

PORISTICK 4Zethod, in Mathemaricks, is that 
which determines when, by what way, and how 
many different ways, a Problem may be relolved, 

POROCELE, is a Rupture proceeding from 
Callous Matter, or the Stone. Blanchard, 

POROTICA, are Medicines, which, by dry- 
ing, thickening, and aſtringent Qualities, turn part 
of the Nouriſhment into Brawny, Callous Mat- 
rer Blanchard, 

POROSITY. Sce Porec. 

PORTA, the {ame with Vena Porte. 

PORT the Helm, a Sea-Term, fignifying to put 
the Helm to the Left or Larboard fide of the Ship; 
but however they never ſay Larleard the Heim, 
but always Port it; tho' they ſay S$:arbowd the 
Helm, when it is to be put to the Right file of 
the Ship. A Ship is faid to Hee! g. pt. when the 
ſwims not upright, bur leans to rhe 1 cf: fide» The 
Word 

PORT, alſo fienifies a Haven or Harbour; 28 
alſo the Holes in a Ship's fide, thro” Mhich her 
Grear Guns are pur our. 

POR T-L-ft, che fame as the Gu:i-wale of 2 
Ship; therefore they ſay a Tard 7: down a Po- 
Laſt, when it lies down on the Deck. 

PORTABLE Barometer, was fir! invented by 
the Honourable Mr. Bey, and was effected by 
making the Torrice{{/an Experiment itt 4 1ong 
Glaſs Tube, ſcaled ar rhe top, and bent near the 
bottom up again, parallel ro rhe longer 4.08 - fot 
by this means the Quicktier in the opel af 
ſhorter Leg, ſupplicd the Place of the ſtagnant 
Mercury in the Baton or Citlera, Ihe lnſtru- 
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of one piece, and might eaſily be 
carried from Place to Place without ſpilling the 
Mercury. By which means, Obſervarions of the 
W eight of the Armoſphere might be readily made 
on the Tops of Hills, Bottoms of Mines, Oc. 

But this Open Tube could not be carried about 
with lo much Eaſe and Safety as thoſe Portable 
Birometers which are now in Uſe, and which are 
made by Mr. John Patrick, Torricellian Operator 
in the Old Baily, with very great Exactneſs and 
Neatneſs: For in theſe there is an Invention to 
ſcrew the Mercury quite up to the Sealed end 
of the Tube, by which means it will not ſwag up 
and down in the Carriage and ſo by its great 
Weight endanger the breaking of the Tube. 


PORTCULLICE, He, ſe, or Sarazine, in For- 
tiſication, ſignifie ſeveral great Pieces of Wood laid 
or joined acroſs one another like an Harrow, and 
at the Bottom ir is pointed at the end of each Bar 
with iron. 'I hele formerly uſed to hang over the 
Gate-ways of Fortified Places, to be ready to let 
down in Caſe of a Surprize, when the Enemy 
ſhould come ſo ſoon, as that there is nor Time ro 
ſhut up the Gates. But now adays the Orgues are 
more generally uſed. as being found ro be much 
betrer. See Orgues, 

PORTICO, or Porch, in Architecture, is a 
long Place cover d either with a Vaulted Roof, or 
an even Floor, ſupported by Pillars. Bur this 
Word may be applied to ſignifie all manner of Diſ- 
poſitions of Columns in a Gallery. 

PORTIONER, where a Parſonage is ſerved 
ſometimes by two, or ſometimes by three Mini- 
ſters alternately. The Miniſters are called Portz- 
oners, becauſe they have but their Portion or Pro- 
portion of Tythes or Profits of the Living. 

PORTMOTE, ſignifies a Coutt kept in Ha- 
ven Towns, as Swainemote in the Foreſt, and 1s 
called the Portmote Court. 

PORUS Bilarius, or Meatus Hepaticus, is a 
Pipe or Channel pa'iing directly from the Liver 
to the Ductus Communis, and which tranſmits the 
| Bile from the Liver by the Intervention of ſome 
{mall Glandules. Within the Liver, irs Trunk 
and Branches are inveſted with a double Coar : 


A Proper one, which it retains alſo without the the Number found by Argumentation ſhall be the 


Liver; and another Common to it and the Porta, 
called Capſula Communis, which it hath from the 
Membrane of the Liver. In this Common Coar, 
this Perus and the Porta are ſo cloſely enwrapped, 
that at firſt they appear bur one Veſſel ; but if you 
hold them up to the Light, you will diſcover Veſ- 
tels of two Colours; and then you may dexte- 
rouſly rip up the Capſula, and ſo lay them open. 
Its Roots within the Liver are equally divided 
w1th thoſe of the Porta every where, except in that 
little Space where the Roots of the Veſica are 
ſpread in the Right fide of the Liver; and they are 
both larger and more numerous than rhoſe of rhe 
Veſica, drawing Choler from all Parts of the Liver 
almoſt: And this Porus Bilarius ſeems to be a 
more neceſſary Part than the Gall-Bladder, or Ve- 
fica ; becauſe in many Creatures, as Red and Fal- 
low Deer, Horſes, &c. the Veſica is wanting, bur 
none want this. Without the Liver, tis as wide 
again as the Meatus Cyſticus, with which it Joins 
ar two Inches Diſtance from the Liver; and ſo 
both make up the Ductus Choledochus Communis. 
The Perus hath no Valve in its whole Progreſs; 
Only the Duttys Communs, at its Entrance into 


— 


the Inteſtines, having pierced the Outer Coat» 
paſſes between that and the Middlemoſt Coat, for 
about the 12th part of an Inch; and then piercing 
that allo, marches down farther between it and 
the Inner Coat of the Gut, for about half an Inch, 
and at laſt opens with a round Mouth into the Inte- 
ſtine: So that this Oblique Inſertion (like that 
of the Ureters into the Urinary Bladder) ſerves 
inſtead of a Valve, ro hinder any thing from Regur- 
Sitating out of the Guts into this Duct : And this 
is farther prevented alſo by the flaggy, looſe Con- 
ſtitution of the Inner Tunick of the Guts; which; 
when any thing would enter the Mouth of the Po- 
rus, claps cloſe upon it, and ſtops it. There are 
no Anaſtomoſes between the Roots of this Duct and 
thoſe of the Porta, as have been often ſaid: For 
the Extreme Capillary Twigs of the Perus termi- 
nate in the Parencſyma of the Liver, out of whoſe 
Glandules they imbibe the Choler, there ſepara- 
ted from the Blood. 

POSITION, or Site, is an Affection of Place, 
and expreſſes the Manner of any Bodies being 
in a Place: this therefore is not Place, nor indeed 
hath it any Quantity; as Sr. 1/ Newton well ob- 
Princip. Mathem. p. 6. 

POSITION, or the Rule of Poſition, otherwiſe 
called the Rule of Falſhood , is a Rule in Arithme- 
rick, wherein any Number 1s taken ro work the 
Queſtion by, inſtead of the Number ſought; and 
ſo by the Error or Errors found, we find the Num- 
ber required, | 


This Rule of Faiſe Poſition is of Two kinds, viz. 
Single and Double. 


POSITION Single, is when there happens in the 
Propoſition ſome Partition of Numbers into Parts 
Proportional; and then at one Operation the Que- 
ſtion may be reſolved, by this Rule. 


Imagine a Number at pleaſure, and work there- 
with according to the Tenor of the Queſtion, as 
if it were the true Number; and what Propor- 
tion there is between the Falſe Concluſion and 
the Falte Poſition, ſuch Proportion hath the Gi- 
ven Number to the Number ſought : Therefore 


firit Term of the Rule of Three, and the Number 
ſuppoſed ſhall be the ſecond Term, and the Given 
Number ſhall be the third Term. 


Example, 


Three Men, 4. B. and C. conſent ro buy a 
Ship for 220 J. So that B. muſt pay twice as 
much as A. and C. four times as much as B. How 
much muſt each Man pay ? : 


Anſwer. Suppoſe A. paid 81. then (according 
ro the Queſtion) B. mult pay 16 /. and C. four 
times fo much, 1. e. 64 J. But all theſe Numbers 
added together, make no more than 88 J. where- 
as there ſhould be 220 J. Yer by the help of this 
Number, I ſay, If 88 J. come of 8 J. of what 
comes 220 J. where in the Work is gain'd 20 J. 
for the Part of 4. Then B. muſt pay 40 J. and 
C. 160 ; which added together, give 220 J. the 
Number propounded. 
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A. and chen by conſequence B. mug 5 þ 
Poſition falſe, Concluſ. true. For 2 taken 4A 10, 1 — added _ ave 10; ? 
Poſition 8 881.:81.:: 2201.: 201. A, twice 8; 2 taken from 14, and put » make 16 A 
Double 16 40 B. 12 both alike. ; 10, Makes 
Quadruple 64 160 C. * 
* EAT Firſt $ i 
88 220 Proof. Poſition 16 20 Porte 1 
I 
If there be a Fraction or Fractions in the Que- MER. - NE 
ſtion, then for more Facility in Proceeding take | 20 48 
luch a Number for the Paſition as may be equally 
parted by the Parts expreſt in the Queſtion. Products 48 20 == 28 4 
In Queſtions propounded, it happens ſometimes Mm 1 =s a 
that a Number ſtands unalterable by the Fractious , | 
given, and ſo may be ſubſtracted from the Sum Proof. WW 
given, and ſet by till the Operation be made with © 
the reſt, and then reſtored again, 14 +2 = 16 1 
; Jo —2 = 8 half, 1 
POSITION Double, is when there can be no 14 — 2 12 
| Partition in the Numbers to make a Proportion : lo +212 F equal 1 
| Therefore you muſt make a Suppoſition twice, ; 
'W proceeding therein according to the Tenor of rhe | If the Suppoſitions had been 12 and 10, the Er. 72 
1 Queſtion ; and if either of the ſuppoſed Numbers | rors being both —, the Operation would hae | 
i happens to ſolve the Propoſition, the Work is done ; | ſtood thus, as before, becauſe the Errors are alike | 
iſ] bur if nor, obſerve the Errors, and whether they 
4 be greater or leſſer than the Reſolution requireth, Firſt Second * 
and mark the Errors accordingly, with the Signs Poſition 12 10 Poſition, 5 
1 + or — : 
| | Then multiply contrarywiſe the one Poſition by Error 1— 2 — Ejror, 4 
„ the other Error; and if the Errors be both too | — 4 
| great, or both too little, ſubſtract the one Product | 10 24 ; 
from the other, and the one Error from the other, . 
and divide the Difference of the Products by the Products 24 —10 = 14 / 14 4; 1 
Difference of the Errors. EM ; 
1 Bur if the Errors be unlike, as the one +, and Errors 2 — 1 = 1 ( 10 B, 
. the other —, add the Preducts, and divide the 
| Sum thereof by the Sum of the Frrors added toge- But if the Suppoſitions are 20 and 10, then the 
ther: For the Proportion of the Errors is the ſame| Errors being found unlike ; the Sum of the Pro- 
with the proportion of the Exceſſes or Defects | ducts muſt be the Dividend, and the Sum of the : 
of rhe Numbers ſuppoſed, ro the Numbers Errors the Diviſor. 
ſoughr, 5 
5 Firſt Second ? 
Example, Poſition 20 10 Poſition, £ 
Iwo Mien, A. and B. diſcourſing of their Mo- Error 3 + 2 — Error, | 
ncy ; A. fays to B. If IT had two of your Pieces, I — f 
{houtd have twice as many as you have; to which 30 40 13 
N. replies, HI had two of yours, I. ſhould have juſt Products 30 + qo =7 14 4. A 
as many as you have How many had each? —— 5 
Errors 3 + 2 = 5\ 10B. 4 
Suppoſe A. had 16, to which 2 being added | i 
makes 18, which is twice 9; but having taken! Note, 1. That as well in the Single as in the { 
2 from thence, it muſt be by this Suppoſition that Double Rule of Poſition, tho the Number ſup- 
B. had 11: Wherefore 2 taken from 16, and ad- poſed be never ſo falſe, a Reſolution may be 
ded ro 11, makes 13 for B. and A. 14. But they had thereby : Yer, for more Eaſe in the Ope- ; 
izou!d be equal; therefore the Poſition is errone- ration, ſuppoſe a Number that may be par- J 
9 cus, and the Error too much by 1. red equally into ſo many Parts as are neceſſa- 5 
Again, Suppole A. had 20, then 20 + 2=22, ry to the Reſolution of the Queſtion, 1 
that is twice I1 ; but from thence 2 being taken, | 
B, muſt have 13. Now 2 from 20, and put to 13, 2. Let the Second Poſition be always Hamcgent. 
gives 15 for B. and leaves 18 for A. which is not al, or of the ſame kind with the Firſt; that 
que; therefore the Error again is 3 too much. is, belong both ro one Man, one Thing, C. 
"Then multiplying 16 the firſt Poſition, by 3 
the {econd Error, and alſo 20 the ſecond Poſition, | 3. If both the Errors be equal in Numve!5, 
by 1 the firſt Error; the Preduct 20 is taken from and yet their Signs unlike, half of both tne 
the Product 48, (becauſe the Errors are both +, Foſitions in the Sum deſired. 
and the remainder 28 is the Dividend; and the nd 
Keiſer Error 1 ſubſtracted from the greater Error 4. All the Propoſitions reſolved by Sing's ** 
3, leaves 2 for the Diviſor; the Quotient of tion, will be reſolved by Dcuble Paſition. 
uch Diviſion will be 14, the Number ſought for _ poSl 
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a f = E of Degree of Compariſon in Gram- POSTERN, in Fortification, is a falſe Door 
N F 2 nich peniſes the Thing ſimply and uſually made in rhe Angle off the Flank, and of the 
"as * Ablolutely, without comparing it with others; it | Curtain, or near the Orillon ſor private Sallies. 

belongs only to Adjedives. POSTICUM, is the Poſtern- Gate, or Bach- Door 
POSITIVE Lovity. See Levity. of any Fabrick. 


POSITIVE Qzantiries in Algebra, are ſuch as POSTULATES, or Demands in Mathematicks, 
are of a Real and Affirmative Nature, and ei- &c. are ſuch eaſy and ſelf. evident Suppoſitions as 
ther have, or are ſuppoſed ro have the Affirma- need no Explication or Illuſtration to tender them 
rive or Poſitive Sign before them, and tis al- Intelligible. As, 


ways uſed in oppoſition to the Negativ: Quanti-| That 4 Right Line may be drawn from one Print 
ties, Which are defective, and have this Sign— | zo another. 
b efore them. That a Circle may be deſcribed on any Centre gi- 


POSSE Comitatus, a Term in Law, ſignifying ven, of any Magnitude, &c. 

the Aid and Attendance of all Knights, Gentle- | POSTULATION, (in the Law) is made up- 
men, Yeomen, Labourers, Servants, Apprenti- | on the Unanimous Voting of any Perſon to a Dig- 
ces, and all others, above the Age of Fifreen Years | nity or Office, of which he is not capable by the 
within the County; except Women, Eccleſiaſtical Ordinary Canons or Statutes, without ſpecial 
perſons, and ſuch as are decrepid, or labour of Diſpenſation. 

an Infirmity: And the Statute of 2 H. 5. cap. POTANS, or Potence, a Part of a Watch; ſeg 
8. ſays, That Perſons able to Travel, ſhall be affi-| under Balance. 
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ſtant in this Service, which is uſed where a Pol- POTENT, or Potence, the 
| {effion is kept upon a Forcible Entry, or any Term for a Croſs in Eeraldry, 

Er. ” - Force of Reſcue uſed, contrary to the Command formed into this Figure. 
ave : of the King's Writ, or in oppoſition to the Exe- | i: He beareth Sable, a Creſs 


ke, ; cution of Juſtice. 11 —— Potent, Or, by the Name of 
POSSESSION, in a Legal Senſe, is taken nn 4. 
twofold, Actual and in Law: Actual Poſſeſſion is, JD: This form repreſeurs the upper 
when a Man actually enters into Lands and Te- end of a Crutch; for Anciently 
nements to him deſcended. Poſſeſſion in Law, is Crutches were called Potents, 
when Lands or Tenements are deſcended to a Man, | POTENT, Counter Potent, a Term in Heral- 
and he hath not as yet actually entred into them. | dry: See Vazry Copy. 
As for Example. POTENTI AL Coldneſs, is a Relative Quality 
Before or until an Office be found of Lands which ſome Drugs, Simples, or Compound Me- 
Eſcheated by an Arrainder, the King hath only | dicines are ſuppoſed to be endowed with: And 
a Poſſeſſion in Law, and not in Deed: There is alſo | rherefore you will find frequently in ſome Old 
a Unity of Poſſeſſion, which the Civilians call Con- | Books, or in the Writings of ſuch as follow the 
| | ſelidationem. If the Lord purchaſe the Tenancy Old Phyſicians, that ſuch a Plant or Drug, is cold 
| the ; held by Heriot Service, then the Heriot is extinct by | in the 2d or 3d Degree: The mcanin g of which, is, 
ro- Unity of Poſſeſſion ; that is becauſe the Seigniory | not that ſuch a Plant is actually Cold to the Touch, 
the : and the Tenancy are now in one Man's Poſſeſſisn, but that ir is Cold in its Effects and Operations, 
| POSSESSIVES, in Grammar, are (ſuch Ad- if taken Iwardly. And whenever ſuch an Effect 
jectives as ſignifie rhe Poſſeſſion of, or Property in | doth follow the raking of ſuch a Medicine, Mr. 
ſome "Thing Boyle thus accounts for it according ro the Mecha- 
POSTEA in Law, is the Return of the Proceed- | nical Philoſophy, viz. Thar this Body, which they 
ing by Ni pris, into the Court of Common-Pleas, | call Potentially Cold, is made up of Corpruſcles of 
5 after a Verdict, and there afterwards Recorded. | of ſuch a Size, Shape, c. chat being disjoined 
PO3 I-8B-achiale, vid. Metacar pus. and reſolved by the Rfenſtruum of the Stomach 
POST Diem, is the Return of a Writ after the | or the Fluids ir may elſewhere meer with , 
Day ailigned, for which the Cuſtos Brevium hath | they do lo intimately affociate themſelves with 
four Pence, whereas he hath nothing if it be re- rhe ſmall parts of the Blood and other Liquors, 
turn d ar the Day; ſometimes it is taken for the | as by clogging and impeding them ro leſſen their 
WM: Fee it (elf, : wonred Agitation; and perhaps alſo ro make them 
1 the 5 POST Oiſſiſin, is a Writ given by the Sta- act in a peculiar way, as well as leſs briskly on 
up- tute of Mſtminſt. 2. cap. 26. and lies for him that the Nervous and Fibrous parts of the Body: The 
be havirg recovered Lands or Tenements by Pracipe Perception of which Imminution, or perhaps Change 
Ope- 2 quod red:!at, upon the Default or Reddition, is of Motion in the Organs of Feeling, is that 
: par- _ again difſ2ifed by the former Diſſeiſor. which being referred to the Body chat produced 
ceſſ - 4 POST Fine, in Law, is a Duty belonging to the | it, is called Potential Coldneſs, 
We King, for a Fine formerly acknowledged before | Hence, if ir be ſuppoſed that in Agnes ſome 
1 him in his Court, which is paid by the Cognilee, | Morbifick Matter of a viſcous or not eafily dil- 
en- after the ame is fully paſſed, all and things perfor- ſipable Texrure, be harboured in ſome part of the 
that 1 med touching the ſame; the Rate thereof is ſo Body, and requires ſuch a Time to be made fluid 
Oc. 5 much, and haif ſo much as was paid to the and reſolvable, which is an Hypotheſis generally 
= | King for the Fine, and is Collected by the received, the Cold Firs in theſe Diſeaſes, will be 
abers, 1 Sheriff of the County, where the Land, Ge. plauſibly accounted for. | 
th the 1 _ I the Fine was levied, to be anſwe- | Alſo the Shiverings and Cold ariſing from the 
Mm TORT. moe Folons, way hence be ſolved ; 
2 BY 8 : and thar leſſer Degree of it which ſeizes Hypochon- 
e 9 ter the Day ailigned for the Return thereof, bur | driack and Hyſterical Perſons. 
1 - after the Term alſo; for which, the Cuſtos bre. POTENTIAL Moed in Grammar, is the ſame, 


vium takes the Fee of Twenty Pence; ſomerimes | in f. : aneh | ame 
alſo it is taken for the Fee it ſelf, * rr. 1 
2 
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Thar it hath always Implied in it, either Poſſum, 
Volo, or Debeo ; as Roget Qus, that is, Rogare po- 
zeſt, a Man may ask. Tis ſometimes called, The 
Permiſſive Mood, becauſe it implies often a Per- 
miſſion or Conceſſion to do a thing: As 


Habeat, valeat, vivat cum alla. Terent. 


POUR fair proclamee, que null inject fimes ou 
ordures en foſſes, on rivers pres Cityes, &c. is a 
Writ directed to the Mayor, Sheriff, or Bailiff, of 
a Ciry or Town, commanding them to pro- 
claim, That none caſt Filth into the Ditches or 
Places near adjoyning, and if any caſt already ro 
remove it. 

POUR Party, is a Term in Law, contrary to 
pro indiviſo; for to make Pour party, is to divide 
and ſever the Lands that fall to Parcener, which 
before Partition they hold jointly, and pro indi- 
77. g 

ob Seifir Terres la feme que tient en Dower, 
&c. was a, Writ whereby the King Seiſed upon 


the Land, which the Wife of his Tenant that held 


in Capite, deceaſed, hath for her Dowry, if ſhe 
Married without his Leave; and is grounded up- 
on the Statute of the King's Prerogative. 

POUR Suivant, ſignifies the King's Meſſenger 


attending upon him in his Wars, or at the Coun- 


cil Table, Exchequer, in his Court, or his Cham- 


— 


moving of any Weight by any Engine 
the Power. And the defign of 8 called 
teach Men how to add ſuch a fitting Su 5 IS tg 
to the Power, as that it may move any Ware 
required, with facility and cheapneſs, and eil, 
tle room as may be. See Vol. II. n as lit. 
POWERS of Lines, or Quantit 
—_ Cubes, Sc. or other M 
of the parts into the whole, 
another. 
FOYNIN G Law, is an Act of Par); 
made in Ireland by Hen. 7. and ſo called 
Sir Edward Poyning was Lieutenant there 
ir was made; whereby all the Statutes in Ea 
were made of force in Ireland, which before wy 
time were not, neither are any now in . 
which were made in England ſince that time 125 
PRACTICE in Arithmetick, is a Rule wh; h 
expeditiouſly and commodiouſly anſwers Queg: 
ons in the Rule of Three, when the firſt Term l- 
1, or Unity, and tis ſo called from its readin 0 
in the Practice of Trade and Merchandiſe, © 


= Berg their 

tiplicati 
Ons 

or of one Part into 


amen 
becanſe 
when 


Of chis Rule there are ſeveral Ways of Opera 
tion: As by 7 


Reduction, or bringing the Price of the Pound, 


Ell, Yard, &c. into the Loweſt Denomination of 
uſual Money: The way to do which, ſee under 


ber, to be ſent upon any Occaſion or Meſſage ; | the Word Reduction. And this way of Prack: 
as for the Apprehending of a Perſon Accuſed, or will be clear from theſe two Examples, TO" 


Suſpected of any Offence: Thoſe that be uſed in 
Martial Cauſes, are call'd Purſuivant at Arms, 
others are uſed upon Meſſages in time of Peace, 
and eſpecially in Matters touching Juriſdiction. 

POURVEYANCE, is the providing, Corn, 
Fuel, Victual, and other Neceſſaries for the 
King's Houſe. 

POURVEYOR, fignifies an Officer of the 
King or Queen, or other great Perſonage, that 
providerh Corn and other Victual for their 
Houſe. | 

POWCHES, fo the Seamen call ſmall Bulk- 
heads made in the Hold of a Ship, ro ſtow Corn, 


Goods, or the like, that it do not ſhoot from one 


ſide to the other. 


I. At. 18. 2 d. the Pound, what comes 152 
Pounds to? 


Bring all into Pence, and fay, 1:14 :: What 
; ſhall 152 give? 


Anſwer, 


152 x 14 = 2128 d, which reduced, gives $ /. 
175. 4 d. 


3 If 1 Pound coft 3 8. 6. d. what ſhall the Great 


Hundred and 5 Pound coſt > 


POWERS in Algebra, are Numbers ariſing | Reduce 3s. 6d. into Six-pences, i, e. 7 Six- 
from the Squaring or Multiplication of any Num- pences; and becaule the Great Hundred is 112, 


ber or Quantity by ir ſelf, and then that 


roduct the Pounds will be 117. Then the Queſtion wil 


by the Root or firſt Number again; and this ſtand thus. 


Third Product by the Root again; and ſo on ad 


1:7: : 117: 117 x 7 = 819 Six-pences; 


Infinitum ; as, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, 128, 256, Sc. that is, 20 J. 95s. 6d. 


Where 2 is called the Root or Firſt Power, 4 is 
the Square or Second Power, 8 is the Cube or, 
Third Power, 16 is the Biquadrate or Fourth Pow- 
er, Sc. And theſe Powers in Letters or Species, 
are expreſſed by repeating the Root as often as the 
Index of the Power expreſſes, thus; à is the Root 
or Firſt Power, à a the Square or Second Power, 
a a a the Cube, aa aa the Biquadrare or Fourth 
Power. And to avoid the tediouſneſs of repeat- 
ing the Root ſo often when the Powers are high, 
we only put down the Root with the Index of the 
Power over it, thus: 45, that is the ninth Power 
of a; , e, are the ſixteenth or the ninety 
fourth Powers of b. 

POWERS, in Mechanicks, are the Six Mecha- 
nical Faculties; the Ballance, the Leaver, the 
Wheel, the Pulley, the Wedge, and the Screw; 
which arc uſually ſtiled the Six Mechanick Pew- 
es. The Force alſo or Strength brought for the 


The other more uſual way of Practice, is by 
Aliquot Parts. For if the Price fall out to be 
the Aliquor Parts, or even parts of a Pound, or 
a Shilling, then the Work may be ſhorrened 
much; thus. 

The Even parts of a Shilling are theſe: 64. 
the 2, 4d. the 3, 3d. the 3 part, 2 d. the ſixth 
part, 1 d. ob. the + part, and 1 d. the part. 

Therefore if any Queſtion, wherein 1 18 1 
the Firſt place, be propoſed, and if any of thele 
parts be in the Second; you may find the Four" 
Term, by taking the one part of the Third, 3 
in this Example. 


At 6d. the Tard, Pound or Ounce, what come! 
74 Tards to? 
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1/17, By taking the half of 74, which is 


Anſwer. 


375. Or 'I . 175. 


At 3 4. the Tard, what comes 74 Yards to ? 


Anſwer, 


13s, 54d, By dividing 74 by 4- 


Bur if the Queſtion fall not right upon any of 
theſe Aliquot Parts, then you muſt work oktner ; 


fs, 


At 10 d. the Pound, what will 133 Pound give d 


| Anſwer, 

5 J. 10 4. 10 d. By dividing 133 by 2 (for 6 d.) 
twill be 66s. 6d. And then by 3 (for 4 4.) 
which makes 445. 4 d. in all 1105. 10 d. or 
5 1. 10 5. 10 d. | 

And ſo for 8 d. take 4 d. twice; for 9 d. take 
3 d. thrice; for 11 d. take 6d. 3 d. and 2 d. 

The ſame may be done with the Aliquot parts 
of a Pound: And to make this more plain and 
eafie, you have here a compleat Diviſion of the 


even and uneven parts of a Sound; as alſo the even 
and uneven parts of a Shilling. 


t 
=—_ 


| 1 
Even Parts of Uneven Parts. Divided into 
a4 Pound. Parts, of a Pound. Even Parts. Parts 
ET EF — —ę—— 
ä | 
J. d. 4. 4. | 
| 10 ©O - I9 1 . | 
3 3 18 10 4 4 ap 
5 00 4. 17 . 34 10 
4 00 5 16 „ 10 
3 4 6 15 10 5 2 4 | 
[|— wr _ Fo 
2 6 8 I 4. 10 4 2 
Ss — 13 4 4 5 — 
1 08 12 12 10 2 2 10 
1 03 16 11 5 4 2 % 
5 " 8 4 4 1 
o OS 30 7 444 4 10 
© O6 40 6 62 1 
1 3 8 10 20 
Even parts of „ 1 
a Shilling. of a Shilling. | d. 
— nr ner | 8 | 
1 x 11 d. 6 E 
1 3 10 5 4. 2 3 
: p : E-:.3--3 4 4 4 
: 5 : 4 4 EI 
| 4 3 3 4 
| 1 ob. 8 5 3 2 4 6 


PRACIPE in Capite, was a Writ iſſuing out 
of the Court of Chancery, for a Tenant holding 
of the King in Chief, as of his Crown, and not 
as of any Honour, Caſtle, or Mannor. 

Quod reddat, is a: Writ of great Di- 
verſity, both in its Form and Uſe ; for which, ſee 
Ingreſſus and Entry, This Form is extended as | 


PRACIPE 


The Uſe of this Table is enſil'y known from what hath been ſaid before, 


well ro a Wit of Right, as to other Writs of Eu- 
t 


try or Poſſeſſion. ſometimes called a Mit of 
Right Cloſe, as a Pracipe in Capite, where it iſſueth 


| for a Tenant holding of rhe King in Chief, as of 


his Crown; and nor of the King, as of any Ho- 
nour, Caſtle, or Mannor: And ſometimes a J 
of Right Patent, as. when it iſſues out of the Chan- 


C 
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cery-Patent, that is open to any Lord's Court, el 
any of his Tenants deforced againſt rhe Deforcer, 


and muſt be determined there. 

PRECARLE, are Days Works, which the Te- 
nants of ſome Mannors are bound, by reaſon of 
their Tenure, to do for their Lord in Harveſt ; 
called in ſome Places Bind-days, or Bidden-days. 

PRACORDLIA, are all the Intrails in the Cheſt 
or T horax. 

PRADICAMENT, in Logick, is a certain 
Claſs or Determinate Series or Order, in which 
Simple Terms or Words are ranged : Of theſe 
they uſually account Ten Heads, v. 3. Subſtance, 
Accident, Quantity, Quality, Action, Paſſion, 
Relation, the Situation of Bodies as ro Place, their 
Duration as to Time, their Site or Poſition, and 
their Habit or External Appearance. 

PRAMUNIRE, is a Writ that lies where any 
Man ſues another in the Spiritual Court for any 
thing that is determinable in the King's Court; 
for which great Puniſument is ordained by divers 
Statutes, viz. Thar he ſhall be our of the King's 
Protection, and put in Priſon without Bail or Main- 
priſe, till he have made Fine at the King's Will; 
and that his Lands and Goods ſhall be forfeited if 
he come not within two Months: And his Provi- 
ſors, Procurators, Attorneys, Executors, Notaries, 
and Maintainers, ſhall be puniſhed in the lame 
manner. See the Statute. And upon divers other 
Offences is impoſed, by Statutes lately made, the 
Penalty they incur who are attainted in Premu 
nire: Þs by 13 Eliz. cap. 8. they who are aiding 
to make a corrupt Bargain, whereupon Uſury is 
reſerved for above Ten Pound in the Hundred for 
a Year, Cc. 

PREPARANTIA Vaſa, in Anatomy, the Pre- 
paring Veſſels, are the Spermatick Veins and Ar- 
rerics which go to the Teſticles and Epididymes : 
{ which ſee.) They were ſo called by che Ancients, 
as thinking they preparcd the Seed. 

The Arteries are two, and ſpring from the 
Trunk of the Aorta, about two Fingers Breadth 
uſually, beneath the Emulgents; and nor from 
its Side, but out of irs Fore-part: The Right 
whereof climbing over the Trunk of the Vena 
Cava, runs obliquely to the Vein on the ſame fide ; 
and rhe Left marches ro the Vein of that fide. 

The Veins alſo are Two: The right ariſes uſu- 
ally from the Trunk of the Vena Cava, a little be- 
low the Emulgent ; the Left from the Emulgent it 
leif; for otherwile it muſt have gone over the 
Horta, whereby it might have been in danger of 
being broken; or at leaſt, by the continual 
Vulſc of rhe Artery, the Recourſe of the Venal 
Blood might have been hindred or retarded. 

Both rheſe Arteries and Veins, a little after 
their Origin, do meet together, and are inclu— 
ded in ene common Membrane made of the Peri- 
tone m ; and then they run ſtraight through the 
ego of the 1 oins above the Muſcles ſoz on 
cach ſide, and above the Ureters; and as they 
go, they beſtow little Slips here and there on the 
Peritengum, between whoſe Duplicatures they de- 
{cend, ard lo arrive at its Proceſſes. 

he Veins divide very ofreninto many Bran- 
ches, and then inoſculate and unite again; but 
the Arteries go along by one Pipe only on each 
(de, until within three or Four Fingers breadth 
of the Teſtic'es, where each is divided into two 
Branches; the Leſs whereof runs ro the Epididy- 


int, the Larger to the Teſticle : And as they 
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came down between the Membra 8 
næum, ſo they paſs into the ana Loi 
them; nor perforating the Inner in the p,, cen 
as in Dogs and other Creatures, ne 
Proceſſes of the Peritontum are hollo erein the 
Quill ) bur in Man the inner Memb,,, He 
Peritoneum ſhuts the Hole, leſt the 1 © of the 
ſhould fall down through ir into the —— 

It hath been formerly believed, that = 
divers Inoſculations between theſe Vein 1 
teries in their Paſſage, whereby the y Ys 
Arterial Blood are mixed rogether : Ea 4 and 
Circulation of the Blood hath been know, te 
is diſcovered to be impoſſible, becauſe th RR 
in the Arteries deſcends, and that in the V n 
cends. And indeed the Blood for the Ela, * 
of the Semen, and for the Nouriſhment ** 
Teſticles, flows down by the Arteries 99! "2 
that in an even and undivided Courſe 4 ” 
any of thoſe Vine-like Tendrils, thoſ, Ty, 
and Windings which have formerly ſo much be b 
ſpoken of; as De Graef by his own freque "a 
ſpection teſtifies. And the Veins bring ck p - 
the Teſtes what remains of the Blood after his 
which Veins indeed do come out from their *, 
nermolt Membrane with almoſt innumer bl 
Roots, by which they imbibe the refluent Blood. 
and they are moſt admirably interwoven ang ir [ 
culated with one another till about four Fin = 
breadth above the Teſticles, which Space * 
led Corpus Pyramidale, Plexus Pampinif mit 
and Varicaſus: But theſe Veins are ſo far from 
Preparing the Semen, that they only bring back 
what is Superfluous from the making of it. Nor 
indeed can the Arteries juſtly merit the Name of 
Preparing Veſſels, becaule the Blood they convey 
to the Tefticles acquires no ſeniible Alteration 
till it come thither. However the Old Names 
are continued, bur tis neceſſary to give this Cau- 
tion about the Ule of theſe Veſle's. 

 PRAPOSI i ION, in Grammar, is an Inde. 
clinable Word, by which a Noun and Verb are 
joined together, in order to fignifie the Caule of 
any thing, the Time, Place, Conjun gion, Pri- 
vation, Sc. Tis called Præpoſition, becauſe tis 
moſt frequently in the Latin Tongue placed be. 
fore other Words; and this either ſeparately, as 
Ad patrem ; or conjunctively, as Admiror. 

PRASEPIA, the Holes of either Jaw, wherein 
are contained the Teeth, 

PRAGMATICAL. A Word commonly in 
Engliſh taken in an ill Senſe, and is {poken of 
a Medler, Buſie body, or fooliſh Prater ard [at- 
tler about Impertinent Things that do not belong 
to him. But in Phyficks, or Natural Philolophy, 
the Word is ſometimes uſed in a good Significt- 
tion, and ſignifies the ſame as Practical, Mecha- 
nical, or Problematical. T hus Stevinus, in his 
Hydreſtatical Elements calls ſome Mechanical ot 
Practical Experiments, which he prerends 10 in- 
ſtruct his Reader how ro make, by the Name of 
1. de Examples; and in the ſame Senle 
tis ſometimes uſed by other Natuxaliſts. 

PRAY-Aze. See Age-prior. 

PP.EAMBLE, in the General, is taken for the 
Ir troduction or Beginning of any Diſcourie: al 
by the Lawyers, the Beginning of an Act 15” 
led The Preamble, 

PREBEND, is the Portion which ever; Alem. 
ber or Canon of a Cathedral Church receive 
in the Right of his Place for his Maintenane, 


— 
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Prebends are either Simple, or with Dig- 
my 1 Prebends are thoſe : that have no 
_ but the Revenue towards their Maintenance. 
Prebends with Dignity, are ſuch as have Jurildi- 
gion annex d to them, according to the diyers 
Orders in every ſeveral Church. 

PREBENDARY, is he that harh a Prebend, 
and is lo called, « Præbendo auxilium aut conſili- 

*piſcopo vel Decano. ; ; 
el Partium, is when a Suit is continued 
by the Aſſent or Agreement of both Parties. 

PRECEPT, in Law, is diverſly taken, as ſome- 
times for a Commandment in Writing ſent our 
by a Juſtice of Peace, or other like Officer, for 
the bringing of a Perſon or Records before him. 
Soraetimes it is taken for the Provocation, where- 
by one Man incites another to commit a Felony, 
35 Theft, Murder, Sc. 

PRECESSION of the Equinox : In the New 
Aſtronomy, the Fix'd Stars are ſuppoſed to be 
immovable, and that the Earth turns round the 
Sun by its Annual Motion; ſo that its Axis makes 
always an Angle of 66 Degrees and an half with 
the Plane of its Orbit. Now if this Axis were al- 
ways exactly directed to the ſame Point of the 
Heavens, or moved always preciſely parallel to 
it ſelf, as it doth nearly; then the Fix d Stars 
would appear to have no other Motion but the 
Diurnal one. But becauſe in Reality the Axis of 
the Earth doth a little vary from ſuch an exact 
Paralleliſm, and doth not point always preciſely 
to the ſame Star when it is in the ſame Place of 
irs Orbir, but makes a ſmall Angle with a Line 
imagined to lie in the Poſition it had formerly 
in the ſame Place: Hence it happens that the E- 
quinoctial Points, or the common Interſections of 
the Equator and Ecliptick, do retrocede or move 
backwards from Eaſt to Weſt, about 50 Seconds 
each Year; and this Motion backwards is by 
ſome called the Receſſion of the Equinox, by others 
the Retrocefſion ; and the advancing of the Equi- 
noxes forward by this means is called the Procef- 
ſion of them. 

PRECIPITATE, Whatever is gotten out of 
the Pores of a Menſtruum, in which it was diſ- 
ſolved, and by ſome means is precipitated or made 
fall down to the bottom of the Veſſel, may pro- 
perly be called Precipitate. See Precipitation. But 
the Chymiſts and Writers of Pharmacy com- 
monly give this Name by way of Eminence to 
the Mercury diſſolved in Acid Menſtruums, and 
then afrerwards precipitated down to the bottom 
in fine Pouders of which they reckon theſe fol- 
lowing : 


I. White Precipitate, which is Mercury diſſol- 
ved in Aqua-fortis ; or, which is better, Spirit 
of Nitre; and then precipirared to the bottom 
with Salt Water, and a little Spirit of Sal-Armo- 
niack, Bur if inſtead of Salt Water, and that 
Volatile Spirit, you had uſed hot Urine, a Pou- 


der would have fallen down, which may be called, 


2. Roſie Precipitate, fince it will be of a Pale 
Roſe Colour. | 


3. Red Precipitate, is Mercury diſſolved in Spi- 


rit of Nitre, and then the Moiſture is evaporared 
in a Sand-Hear ; and then the Fire being gradu- 
ally encrealed ro the Third Degree, the Matter 
zurns Red, Tho' this be called a Precipitate, tis 


| improperly ſo here, being no Precipitation at all. 
If the Spirit of Vitriol be dropt into a little of 
this Red Precipitate, it preſently turns it White; 
bur Spirit of Sal-Armoniack will turn ir Grey, 

There is alſo another ſort of Red Precipitate 
which the Chymiſts call Philoſophical Precipitate, 
and often Precipitate per ſe; which is by inclu- 
ding Running Mercury in a Matraſs, which is (cr 
in a Sand-Heat for Forty Days; or till all the 
Mercury be reduced to a Red Pouder. 


4. Green Precipitate, is made by mingling rhe 
Diſſolutions of Mercury and Copper together,. 
both made in Spirit of Nitre ; the Mixture is e- 
vaporared ro Drineſs, and then the Maſs at the 
bottom is poudered, and hath diſtilled Vinegar 
poured upon it, and digeſted with it for Twenty 
four Hours, or till the Liquor looks Green, and 
a little Bluiſn; then the Liquor is poured off, 
and more Vinegar put on, and ſo repeated till 
all be diſſolved: Then all theſe Diſſolutions are 
mixed and evaporated in a Sand-Heat till the 
Matter be of the Conſiſtence of Honey; then 
taken off the Fire, it will harden as it cools, and 
grow pulverizable. The Pouder of it is this 
Green Precipitate, as improperly ſo named as the 
other Red ones, 


5. Tellow Preci pitate. See Turbith Mineral. 


If Sublimate Corrofive be diſſolved in Water, 
a little Oil of Tartar, per Deliquium, poured into 
the Solution, will make a Red Precipitate ; and 


« 8 of Sal-Armoniack will give from ſome more 
of the ſame Solution a Mite Precipitate ; and 
Lime-water will give the Solution a Yellow Co- 
Jour, as you may lee in the Phagedenich Water: 
And a little Spirit of Vitriol will clear off theſe 
Precipirates and Colours, and render the Liquor 
greatly tranſparent and colourleſs like Fair Water, 

All theſe enn or any other, may eaſily 
be revived into Running Mercury, by mixing 
them with Quick-lime, and then diſtilling, as in 
Reviving Mercury from Cinnabar; which (ce. 

PRECIPITATION, in Chymiſtry, fignifies the 
Falling-down of the Particles of any Meralline or 
Mineral Body, which are kept ſuſpended in that 
Menſtruum which diffolved it, by the pouring in 
of ſome Allaligate, or other contrary Liquor; or 
by putting ſomething elſe into it, which is more 
eaſie for the Menſtruum to diſſolve. Thus if Sil- 
ver be diſſolved, and irs Particles kept ſuſpended 
in Aqua-fortis, Spirit of Nitre, Sc. ſome Oil of 
Tartar per Deliquium, or even Salt Water, will 
preſently make the Acid let go the Silver, and it 
will fall down or precipitate ro the botrom in a 
White Pouder : Or if into the Solution of Silver 
you had pur a Plate of Copper, this Metal being 
eaſier ro work upon than the Silver, the Acid will 
fall to diſſolving of it, and conſequently ler 
go the Silver, which will ſoon precipitate or fall 
down to the bottom, and cover the Copper Plate 
all over with White Scales. See the Word De- 
part, 
Mr. Boyle defines Precipitation in General to 8e 
an Agitation or Motion of an Hetrogeneous Li- 
quor, which in no long time will make the Parts 
of it ſubſide, and that uſually in the Form of 2 
Pouder or other Conſiſtent Body. | 

This Noble Gentleman propoſes, That the 


Corpuſcles contained or kept ſuſpended in any 
5 U | Solvenc 
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by either or both of thele two General ways: 
1. By adding to the Weight or Bulk of the diſ- 


ſolved and floating Particles, and thereby rendring 


them unfit any longer to accompany the Parti- 


cles of the Menſtruum in their Inteſtine Motions: 


Or, 2dly, by weakening the Suſtaining Power of 
the Menſtruum, and thereby diſabling it to keep 
the diſſolved Particles from ſwimming any longer 
in it. See more in his Excellent Diſcourſe upon 
the Mechanical Cauſes of Precipitation. 

PREDIAL Hebes, are thoſe which are paid of 
Things ariſing and growing from the Ground only, 
as Corn, Hay, Fruit of Trees, Sc. 

PREDICABLE, in Logick, is a common Term 
or Word that may be attributed ro more than one 
Thing. Thus the Word Triangle refers to any 
Figure having bur Three Sides and Angles, whe- 
ther it be Rectilineal or Spherical. 

PREDY, a Sea-werd, ſignifying the ſame with 
Ready, Predy the Ship, or Predy the Ordnance, 1s, 
as much as to make Things ready for a Fight. 
Predy the Hold, is lay or ſtow every thing there 
in irs due order and proper place. 

PRIEST's Cap, a Term in Fortification. See 
Bonnet a Preſtre, 


PRELUDE, in Muſick, fignifies any Flouriſh | 


that is Introductory to Muſick which is to fol- 
low after. 

PREMISSES. See Habendum. 

PREMIUM. A Term uſed by Merchants for 
that Sum of Money which the Enſured gives the 
Enſurer for the Enſuring the Safe Return of any 
Ship or Merchandice. 

PRENDER, is the Power or Right of taking a 
Thing before ir is offered. 

PRENDER de Baron, is uſually taken in Law | 
for an Exception, to diſable a Woman from pur- 
ſuing an Appeal of Murder againſt the Killer of 
her former Husband. 

PREPENSED, in Law, is when a Man is ſlain 
upon a ſudden Quarrel ; yet if there were Malice 
prepenſed formerly between them, ir makes it 
Murder ; as it is called in ſome Statutes prepenſed 
Murder. 

PREROGATIVE Court, is the Court wherein 
all Wills are proved, and all Adminiſtrations ta- 
ken chat belong to the Archbiſhop by his Preroga- 
tive; that is, in Caſe where the Deceaſed had 
Goods of any conſiderable Value out of the Dio- 
cels wherein he died; and that Value is com- 
monly 5 /. except it be otherwiſe by Compoſition 
between the {aid Archbiſhop and ſome other Bi- 
ſhop, as in the Dioceſs of London it is Io l, 

And if any Contention grow between two or 


more, touching any ſuch Will or Adminiſtration, 


the Cauſe is properly debared in this Court; rhe 


. . . [ 
Judge whereof is rermed Fudex Curie Prerogative | 


Cantuarienſis, the Fudge of the Prerogative Court 
of Canterbury. 

The Archbiſhop of ork hath alſo rhe like Court, 
which is rermed His Exchequer ; but far Inferior 
to this in Power and Profit. | 
+ PRESBLLA, are thole Men who by Old Age, 
or other Accidents, have the Globe of the Eye ſo 
flat, that the produced Viſual Rays paſs the Re- 
tina before they unire ; whereby there can be no 
diſtinct Viſion, fince the diſtinct Baſe falls too far 


off beyond the Retina : Therefore this Defect is | | 
to be helped by Convex-Glaſſes or Spectacles, made only by Addition, or Collection of o_ 


Solvent or Menſtruum, may be precipitated down | 


which will make the Rays converge ſoon. 
if they are well fitted, exactly on the Reting op 

PRESCRIPTION, in Law, is when, 3 
claims any thing, becauſe he, his Anceſto Man 
Predeceſſors, or they whole Eſtate he hath i 
had or uſed it all the time whereof no Me ave 
is to the contrary. Bur one cannor preſcrib 7 
gainſt a Statute, except he have another 8 4 
that ſerves for him. en 

PRESENTATION, a Term in Law a 
ly uſed for the Act of a Patron, offering bs Ch 
8 OP, to be inſtituted in a Benefice gf his 

PRESENTEE, is the Clerk that is o 
by the Patron. Alſo the King's rr 
whom the King preſents to a Church. | 

PRESENTMENT, in Law, is a meer Deny 
ciation of the Furors themſelves, or ſome tides 
Officer, as Fuſtice, Conſtable, Searcher, Surveyor rag 
(without any Information) of an Offence Ir. „ 
rable in the Court whereunto it is preſented. 

PRESSING #0 Death, See Peine fort & dine 

PRES T, is uſed for a Duty in Money to be 
paid by the Sheriff, upon his account, in the Ex. 
chequer; or for Money left or remaining in his 
Hands. 

PRESUMPTION, in Law, is of Three ſorts: 
1. Violent, which is many times a full Progf : ag 
if one be killed in a Houſe, and a Man is {een 
ro come out of the Houle with a blcody Sword, 
and no other Perſon was at that time in the 
Houſe : This, tho but a Preſumption, is as 2 
Proof. 2. Probable, which hath but a mall Ef 
fect. 3. Levis, ſeu temeraria, which is of no Pre- 
valency at all. So in caſe of a Charter or Fees. 
ment, if all the Witneſſes ro the Deed be dead; 
the Violent Preſumption, which ſtands for a Proct, 
is Continual and Quiet Poſſeſſion. 

PRETENCE. See Eſcutcheon of Pretence, 

PRETENSED Right or Title, is where one is 
in Poſſeſſion of Lands or Tenements, and ano- 
ther who is out, claims and ſues for it : Here the 
Pretenſed Right and Title is ſaid to him who doth 
ſo claim and ſue. 

PREVARICATE, in Law, is when a Man 
falſly and deceitfully ſeems ro undertake a Thing, 
ea intentione, that he may deſtroy it. 

PRICK. To prick the Chart or Plot at Sea, g- 
nifies to make a Point in their Chart whereabout 
the Ship is now, or is to be at ſuch a time, in 
order to find the Courſe they are to ſteer, &. 

PRIMA Naturalia, the ſame with Atoms, or 
Minima Naturalia ; which ſee. ; 

PRIMARIUM Latus, in Geometry, is a Right 
Line in any Conic Section, drawn through the 
Vertex of the Section, and parallel to the Baſe of 
the Cone. 

PRIMARY Planets (according to ſome) are the 
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Three Superior Planets, viz. Saturn, Jupiter, al 


Mars ; but more 133 a Primary Planet is one 
that moves round the Sun, as its Centre; Whete. 
as a Secondary Planet moves round ſome other 


| Planer. 


PRIME Figure, is that which cannor be di. 
ded into any other Figures more ſimple than 1 
ſelf; as a Triangle in Planes, the Pyramid in K. 
lids : For all Planes are made of the Fir, 
Bodies or Solids compounded of the Second. a 

PRIME Numbers, in Arithmetick, are thole 


P RI _ 
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me Iultiplication: Sd an Unite only 
ind not by Multiplication So an { 

ee meaſure it; as 2, 3, 4, 5, Se. and 18 * 
Cane called a Simple, by othets an Uncompouna 

b mY . , * a 

PRIME of the Moon, ſignifies the New Moon, 
at her firſt Appearing, or abour Three Days af- 
ter the Change, at which time fhe is ſaid to be 


Poe ME Verticals, or Direct Erect North or South 
Dials, are thoſe whoſe Planes lie parallel ro rhe 
Prime Vertical Circle. But ſince every Plane hath 
chat Pole raiſed or depreſſed thereon, which 
lieth open to it : Therefote this Plane (if a Direct 
South) hath the South Pole elevated, and con- 
ſequently the Style (whoſe Heighr muſt be the 
Complement of the Latitude of rhe Place) will 


point downwards. 


Wherefore, To find the Fours Diſtance from the 
Meridian upon this Plane, the Proportion is, 


As the Radins is to the Sine of the Style's 
Height, or Co- Latitude; 
So is the Tangent of the Hour, or Angle at 

the Pole, 
Jo the Tangent of the ſeveral Hours Diſtance 
from the Meridian. 


By this Canon, the Hours requiſite for the Plane, 
as allo the Half Hours, Quarters, Sc. being cal- 
culared and ſer in a Table; the Dial is deſcri- 
bed after the ſame manner as the Horizontal Dial; 
which ee, 


Forth Direct Erect Dials, are but the Back-ſide 
of the South, becauſe lying in the ſame Azimuth 
with it: Therefore, 'tis no more bur rurning 
the Sout /) Dial up- ſide down, and leaving our 
the Superfluous Hours berween 5 and 7, and 4 | 
and 8, and the North Dial is made. Only note, 
That the Style muſt point upwards to the North 
Pole. 

PRIMIER Seiſin. The Firſt Poſſeſſion or Sei- 

ſin was heretofore uſed as a Branch of the King's 
Prerogative, whereby he had the Firſt Poſſeſſion; 
that is, the entire Profits for a Year of all the 
Lands and Tenemenrs whereof his Tenant (thar 
held of him in Capite) died ſeiſed in his De- 
meſne as of Fee, his Heir then being ar full Age, 
until he do his Homage; or if under Age, until 
he were of Age. But all the Charges ariſing by 
Primier Seiſin, are taken away by the Statute 
made 12 Car. 2. cap. 24. 
PRIMING Iren, is a ſmall ſharp Iron which 
is thruſt into the Touch-hole of a Great Gun, 
and pierces into the Cartridge that holds the Pou- 
der, that ſo they may put in the Prime- pouder 
or T ouch-pouder to fire off the Piece. 

PRIMOGENITURE, in Law, is the Title of 
an Elder Brother in Right of his Birth. 

PRIMORES Dentes, ſeu Inciſivi Dentes, are 
the Four Foremoſt Teeth in each Jaw ; they ate 
pretty broad, ſharp ar their Ends, a little convex 
outwards, and hollow inwards : they have cach 
a pretty long Roor, a little crooked, and divided 
into two, by which means they have the greater 
Force in cutting off the Aliments, which is their 
proper Uſe, 

_ PRIMUM Mobile, in the Prolemaick Aſtronomy, 
is ſuppoſed to be a vaſt Sphere, whoſe Centre 
is that of the World, and in Compariſon of which 


the Earth is but a Point: This they will have ro 
contain all other Spheres within it, and to give 
Motion to them, turning its ſelf and all them quite 
round in Twenty four Houfs. | 

PRINCIPAL, in, Common Law, fignifies the 
ſame with Heirloome. 0 

PRINCIPAL Ray, in Perſpective, is the Per- 
pendicular one which goes from the Spectator's 
Eye to the Vertical Plane or the Table. And 
the Point where this Ray falls on the Table, is 
called from hence the 

PRINCIPAL Point, which ſome Writers call 
the Centre of the Picture, and the Point of Con- 
currence. 

PRINCIPLE, a Word very commonly and 
very variouſly uſed ; ſometimes it ſignifies rhe 
ſame as a Maxim, an Axiom, ot a good Pra- 
ctical Rule of Action: Thus Wwe lay, a Perſon is 
a Man of Frinciples, when he always acts ac- 
cording to the Erernal Rules of Morality, Virtue 
and Religion, 

Sometimes ir ſignifies a Thing Self- evident, and 
as it were Naturally known, and then tis uſually 
called, a Firſt Principle ; as that, Nothing can Ex- 
iſt and not Exiſt at the ſame time: That, Where 
there is no Law, there is no Tranſgreſſion : That 4 
Whole is greater than a Part. 

Sometimes it hath the ſame ſenſe with Radi- 
ments or Elements; as when we ſay, the Prin- 
ciples of Geometry, Aſtronomy, Algebra; we mean 
the Doctrine or Rules of thoſe Sciences. 

And in Chymiſtry particularly, tis taken for 
firſt Conſtituent and Component Particles of all 
Bodies, our of which they are made, and into 
which they are by Fire, as they ſay, reſolvable 
again. Thus Salt, Sulphur, and Mercury are the 
three Famous Chymical Principles, which they 
call Hypeſtatical ; and the Chymiſts did formerly 
pretend, that they could by their Art reſolve all 
Natural Bodies into theſe; and that theſe Princi- 
ples could be drawn Simple. Pure, and Uncom- 
rounded from Metals, &c. Bur ſince this Art harti 
been more commonly ſtudied and conſequently 
much better known, it is found to be a Falſity as 
Mr. Boyle excellently ſhews in his Sceptical Chy- 
miſt ; and Lemery hints in many places of his 
good Courſe of Chymiſtry. 

The Modern Chymiſts agree that there are 
five Kinds, or different Sorts of Bodics, which 
may by Fire be drawn from many mix'd Natu- 
ral Bodies, and therefore which may in a large 
ſenſe be called Principles; as Earth, Salt, Spirit, 
Phlegm and Oil, tho theſe can never be drawn 
perfectly Pure and Unmix'd ; nor have we any 


reaſon ro believe they are the Conſtituent Princi- 
' ples of the Bodies they are drawn from; and 
out of many Bodies hardly ever a one of them 
can be drawn ; and therefore they are not truly 
and properly the Elements or Conſtituent Prin- 
ciples of Natural Bodies, nor indeed do we know 
| any ſuch. i 
Of rheſe the Spirit, Oil and Salt, ate called the 
Active Principles; and the Water and tlie Earth, 
the Paſſive cones. | 

Mr. Boyle ſheweth by many Experiments in his 
| Sceptical C ymiſt, in the Diſcourſe about the Pre- 
| ducibleneſs of Chymical Principles, in his Chymical 
Paradox ar the end of his Noctiluca, and in many 
other places that theſe Chymical Principles are 
P roducible and Deſtructible, and that they are 
manifeſtiy Tranſmutable into one another. For 
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by diſtilling what rhe Chymiſts call Eſſential Oil 
of Aniſeeds 36 times over, and ſome other Oils 
of Vegetable above 50 times, he found that there 


an acid and volatile Spirit and Salt were to be 
gained in a conſiderable quantity; and upon the 
whole it appeared that theſe Reſulting Bodies of 
ſuch very different Forms were produced by the 
Action of the Fire tranſmuting part of the very 
Subſtance of the Oil into them. 

That in general may 
which is the firſt cauſe of any Things Exiſtence, or 
Production, or of its becoming Known to us. 

The Ariſtotelian or Peripatetical Principles are 
the Four Elements, Earth, Water, Air, and Fire. 

The Epicurean Principles, are Magnitude, Fi- 
gure, and Weight. 


Mt. Boyle thinks as the World now is (for they 
can't account for its Creation) that the Mecha- 
any Perſon either againſt or 


nical Principles, Matter, Motion, and Reſt, are 
Principles ſufficient to ſolve all the Phænomena of 
Nature. 

The Carteſian Principles are theſe three follow- 
ing; Firſt, A moſt Subtle Matter very ſwiftly a- 

itated, fluid, and keeping to no certain Figure 
= which ſuits it ſelf ro the Figure of thoſe Bodies 
that are about it; The Second are very {mall Glo- 
bules, thar is, Bodies exactly round, and very 
ſolid, continually whirling about, and which do 
not only like the Firſt Principles, fill up the Sores 
of Bodies, but alſo conſtitute the pureſt Sub- 
ſtance of the Ether and Heaven, The Third Prin- 
ciple is a Matter conſiſting of more thick and 
Branchy Parts, full of Angles and unfit for Mo- 
tion, of which the Earth, Water, Air, and all mix- 
ed Bodies do conſiſt. | 

Now they ſuppoſe theſe Three Elements to be 
thus produced : The, whole World being a Ple- 
num and the Particles, or Atoms of all Matter 
ſolid, as ſoon as Motion was ſuperinduced into 
the World, thele Atoms being of ſeveral Shapes, 
and Sizes, would begin to rub and grind one a- 
gainſt another. 

By which means, ſome would come to be 
ground or turn d round Globules ; and theſe con- 
ſtitute their Second Element. The ſmall Chips, 
Shavings, or Duſt, that comes off in the forming 
of theſe Globules, is the Matter of their Firſt E- 
lement; and theſe muſt needs be in every rapid 
Motion. But thoſe Particles which are not yet 
turned into Globular Figures, will be variouſly 
ang ed, and not ſo fit for Motion as the others; 
and therefore will conſtitute a Third Element 
very different from the others. 

PRIORITY, in Law, ſignifies an Antiquiry of 
Tenure, in compariſon of another not ſo ancient, 
as to hold by Priority, is to hold of a Lord more 
ar ciently than of another. 

PRISAGE, is that Cuſtom or Share that be- 
longs to the King, out of ſuch Merchandice, as 
are taken at Sea by way of Lawful Prize. 

PRISM, is a ſolid Figure, contained under ſe- 
veral Planes. whoſe Baſes are Polygons, equal. 
parallel, and alike ſituated. Alſo a Triangular 
ſolid Glaſs, thro' which the Sun's Rays being tranſ- 
mitted are refracted into the vivid Colours of 
the Rain-bow. 

The Surface of a Right Priſin, is equal to a 
Parallelogram of the ſame height, having for its 


The Solid Content of a Priſm, is & 
would be produced above half the firſt Weight 
of the Oil in the form of a Black Pitch. That 


Priſm, The ſame may be ſaid of a Cylinder, be. 


cauſe it is but a Priſm of Infinite Sides, 
und by 


Multiplying the Area of its Bale by its berpen 


dicular Altitude. 
A Priſm is Triple of a Pyramid of the «, 

Baſe and Height. See Proportion of Solid; 2s 

tis demonſtrated. ” 
PRISMOID, is a ſolid Figure, Contained yn 


be called a Principle| 


der ſeveral Planes whoſe Baſes are rectangy] 
Parallelograms, parallel and alike ſituate. a 
PRIVILEDGE, is by Cicero defined to be Lex 


| ſipgulare, whereby a private Man, or a 


privata homini irrogata, Others ſay it is, Jus 
lar Corporation, is exempted from the 2 
the Common Law. It is uſed ſometimes in ch 
Common Law, for a place that hath any ſpecial 
Immunity. | 
PRIVILEDGE, is either Perſonal or Real: A 
Perſonal Priviledge, is that which is granted tg 
beyond the Courſe 
of the Common Law: As for Example, A Men. 
ber of Parliament may not be arreſted nor an 
of his Servants, during the fitting of the Parlia- 
ment; nor for a certain time before and after, A 
Priviledge Real, is that which is granted to a 
place, as to the Univerſities, That none of either 
may be called ro Weſtminſter-Hall, upon any Con- 
tract made within their own Precincts, or proſe. 
cured in other Courts, And one belonging to the 
Court of Chancery cannot be ſued in any other 
Court, certain Caſes excepred ; and if he be, he 
may remove it by Writ of Priviledge, 
PRIVY, in Law, ſignifies him that is partaker, or 
hath an Intereſt in any Action or Thing, as Privy 
of Blood, be thoſe that are linked in Conſanguinity 
every Heir in Tail is Privy to recover the Land in- 
tailed. The Author of the New Terms of Law, 
maketh divers ſorts of Privies, viz. Privies in 
Eſtate, Privies in Deed, Privies in Law, Privies in 
Right, and Privies in Blood. Others mention four 
kinds of Privies, viz. Privies in Blood, as the 
Heir to his Father. Privies in Repreſentation, as 
Executors or Adminiſtrators to the decealed. Pri. 
vies in Eſtate, as he in the Reverſion, and he in 
the Remainder, when Land is given to one for Life, 
to another in Fee, for that their Eſtates are created 
both at one time. The fourth is Privy in Tenure, 
as the Lord by eſcheat, that is, when the Land eſ- 
cheateth to the Lord for want of Heirs. 
PRIVY-SEAL, is a Scal that the King uſeth to 
ſuch Grants, or other things, as paſs the Great Seal; 
firſt they paſs the Privy-Signer, then the Privy-Sealz 
and laſtly the Great Seal of England. The Privy- 
Seal is ſometimes uſed in things of leſs conſe- 
quence, that never paſs the Great Seal, no Writs 
ſhall paſs under the Privy-Seal, which rouch rhe 
Common Law. OT: 
PROBATE, of Teſt aments, is the exhibiring and 
proving Wills and Teſtaments before the Eccleſia- 
ſtical Judge, delegated by the Biſhop, who is Or- 
dinary of the place, when the parry dies. And the 
Ordinary is known by the quantity of Goods that 
the deceaſed hath out of the Dioceſs wherein he 
departed; for if all his Goods be in the fame 
Dioceſs, then the Biſhop of the Diocels, or the 
Archdeacon, according as their compoſirion leads, 
bath the Probate of the Teſtament : But if rhe 
Goods be diſperſt in divers Diocefles, ſo that there 
be any ſum of note (as five pounds ordinarily) 


Baſe a Right Line equal to the Periphery of that 


out of the Dioceſs where the parry lived; 12. * 
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the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury the Ordinary by 
ative. : f 

is Probate may be made in two ſorts, in Com- 
mon form or per teſtes.” The proof in Common form 
is only by the Oath of the Executor or Party ex- 
bibiting the will, who ſweareth upon his belief, 
chat the will exhibited by him, is the laſt will and 
Teſtament of the deceaſed, The proof per teſtes 
is when over and beſides his own Oath, he alſo 

roduces Witneſſes, or makes other proof to con- 
frm the ſame, and that in the preſence of ſuch as 
may pretend any intereſt in the Goods of che de- 
cealed, or at leaſt in their abſence, after they have 
been Lawfully ſummoned to ſee ſuch a will pro- 

roved, if they think good. And the latter courſe 
b taken moſt commonly when there is fear of 
{rife or diſpute about the deceaied's Goods. For 


ſome hold that a will proved in common form only | 


may be called in queſtion any time within thirty 
years after: And Where a Will diſpoſes of Lands 
and Tenements of Freehold, it is now frequently 
proved by Witneſſes in Chancery, 

PROBATOKR, in Law ſignifies an Accuſer, or 
Approver, or one who undertakes to prove a crime 
charged upon ayother. 

PROBE, 2 Chirurgical Inſtrument to ſound 
the Depth and Circumſtances of Wounds or Ul- 


ers 

PROBLEM, is a Propoſition which relates to 
Practice; or which propoſes ſomething to be 
done ; As to make a Circle paſs through three gi- 


ven Points not lying in a Right Line: To find 


the Compaſs, Sc. 

PROCATAKCTICA, is the pre-exiſtent Cauſe 
of a Diſeaſe, which co operates with others that 
are ſubſequent; whether it be external or inter- 
nal, as Anger, or Heat in the Air, which beget 
ill Juice in the Blood and cauſe a Fever. Blan- 
chard, 

PROCEDENDO, is a Writ whereby a Plea or 
Cauſe formerly called from a bale Court to the 
Chancery, Kzngs-Bench, or Common-Pleas, by Writ 
of Priviledge or Certiora,i, is releaſed and ſent 
down again to the ſame Courts ro be proceeded 
in there after it appeareth that the Defendant hath 
no cauſe of Priviledge, or that the matter compri- 
ſed in the Bill be not well proved. 
PROCEssSE, in Law is the manner of proceed- 
ing in every Cauſe, being the Writs and precepts 
that go forth upon the Original upon every Action, 
being either Original or Judicial. Sometimes that 
only is called the Proceſs, by which a man is cal- 
led into the Courr, becauſe it is the beginning or 
principal part thereof, by which the reſt of the bu- 
fineſs is directe d. The difference between Proceſs 
and Precept, or Warrant of the Juſtices, is this, 
the Precept or Warrant is only to attach and con- 
vent the party before any Indictment or Con- 
viction, and may be made either in the name of the 
King or the Juſtice: Bur the Proceſs is always in 
the Kings name, and uſually after an Indictment. 

PROCESS, in Chymiſtry ſignifies the whole ex- 
act Courſe of any Operation or Experiment. 

PROCESSION, in Cathedral and Conventual 
Churches, the members formerly had their ſtated 
Proceſſions, wherein they walked two and tWo in 
their moſt Ornamental Habirs, with Hymns, Mu- 
fick and other ſuitable expreſſions of Solemnity, 
and reſpect to the occaſion. In every Pariſh there 
was a Cuſtomary Proceſſion of the Pariſh Prieſt, 
the Patron of the Church with the Chief Flag, or 


Holy Banner, and the other Pariſhioners in Aſcen- 
ſion Week, to take a Circuit round the Limits of 
the Mannor, and pray for a Blefling on the Fruits 
of the Earth. To this we owe our preſent Cuſtom 
of Perambulation, which is ſtill in moſt places cal- 
led Preceſſioning, and going in Proceiſion, tho' we 
have loit the Order, and almoſt the Devotion, as 
well as the Pomp and Superſtition of ir. 

PROCESSUM continuando, is a Writ for the 
continuance of a Proceſs, after the Death of the 
Chief Juſtice, or other Juſtices in the Writ of Oyer 
and Terminer. 

PROCESSUS, vid. Apethyſis. 

PROCESSUS Ciliaris See Ciliare Ligamens 
tum. 

PROCESSUS Memmillares. 

Proceſſus. 
PROCESSUS Peritonæi, are as it were two ob- 
long Pipes, or Channels, one on each fide the Os 
Pubs, reaching to the Skin of the Scrotum, thro' the 
Holes of the Tendons of the Oblique and Tranfſ- 
verſe Muſcles, in which Production, or Didymi, 
as the Ancients called them, che Seminary Veſlels 
deſcend, and beſtowing one Tunicle o the Teſtes, 
they contain them like a Bag. By the Holes of 
theſe Procefles, the Muſcles called Cremaſteres do 
alſo deſcend. 

PHROCESSUS St7/;iformis, or Styloi des, is a kind 
of External Proceſs of the Offa Temporum, being 
{mall and long, having the Horns of the Os Hyoides 
tyed to it, it is a ſlender and long Appendix, and in 
Infants is Cartilaginous, but in Adult Perſons, 


Bony. 
PROCESSUS Aygomaticus or Fugalis, is an Ex- 


See Papillarum 


| 


rernal Proceſs of the Ofſa Temporum, which runs 
forward, and is joined with the Bone of the upper 
Maxilla, from which juncture is formed that Bridge 
called the Ygoma, reaching from the Eye to the 


Ear, under which lie the Tendons of the Crota- 


phite Muſcle. 

PROC HEIN amy, in Common Law, ſignifies him 
that is next of Kin to a Child in his Nonage, and is 
in that reſpect allowed by Law to deal for him, in 
the managing his Affairs, as to be his Guardian, 
if he hold any Land in Socage, and in Redreſs of 
any Wrong done to him, and is in the Proſecution 
ot any Action at Law per Guardianum, where the 
Plaintiff is an Infant, & per proximum amicum, 
where the Infant is Defendant. 

PROCIDENTIA Ani, is a falling out of the 
Lower end of the Rctum inteſtinum, and is very 
ulual in Children. 

PROCIDENTIA uteri, is a relaxing of the in- 
ner Tunick of the Vagina of the Womb, and was 
cut off by Phyſicians formecly, and even ſtill, 
ſome think the Womb it ſelf may fall down ; bur 
the Ligaments are ſo ſtrong as to hinder any ſuch 
Fall. Blanchard. | 

PROCT AMATION, is a Notice publickly gi- 
ven of any thing, whereof the King thinks fit to 
adverriſe his Subject. | 

PROCLAMATION of a Fine, is a notice open- 
ly and ſolemnly given at all the Aſſizes held in the 
County, within one Year after the engroſſing it. 
And theſe Proclamations are made upon Tran- 


ſcripts of the Fine, ſent by the Juſtices of the Com- 


mon-Pleas, to the Juſtices of Aſſize, and the Ju- 
{tices of Peace. | 


PROCLAMATION of Rebellion, is a Publick 
Notice given by the Officer, That a Man not ap- 
pearing upon a Subpera, nor an Attachment in the 

„ Chancery 
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Chancer , ſhall be reputed a Rebel, unleſs he ren- e e 
der himſelf by a Day aſſigned in this Writ. 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, Ge. 
PROCONDYLI are the Bones of the Fingers „ % 75 NW TH, 33;"19, oe 


next the Back of the Hand. 

PRO confeſſo, in Law, is when upon a Bill ex- 
hibired in Chancery, the Defendant appears, upon 
a Habeas Corpus (which 1s granted by order) to 
bring him to the Bar, rhe Court Aſſigns him a 
Day to Anſwer; which being expired, and no 
Aniwer put in, a ſecond Habeas Corpus is granted, 
and a further Day atiignd ; by which Day, if he 
anſwer not, the Bill upon the Plaintiff's Motion, 
ſhall be taken pro confeſſo, unleſs cauſe be ſhewed 
by a Day, which the Court uſually gives, and for 
want of ſuch cauſe ſhew'd upon Motion, the S b- 
ſtance of the Plaintiff's Bill ſnall be decreed, as if 
it had been confeſſed by the Defendant's Anſwer. 

PROC TOR, is he who undertakes to mana ge 
another Man's Cauſe in any Court of the Civil or 
Eccleſiaſtical Law, for his Fee. 

PROC TORS F the Clergy, are thoſe who are 
choſen and appointed to appear for the Cathedral, 
and other Collegiate Churches; as alſo for the 
Common Clergy of every Dioceſs at the Parlia- 
ment, to fit in the Lower-houſe of Convocation. 

PROC URA TORX, is the Inſtrument by which 
any Perſon or Community did conſtitute or dele- 
gate their Proctor or Proctors to repreſent them in 
any Judicial Court or Cauſe. | 

PRODROMUS Morbus, is a Diſeaſe that comes 
before a greater, as the ſtraitneſs ot the Breaſt pre- 
dicts a Conſumprion, or the Rickets. Blanchard. 

PRODUCE, a Term in Geometry, ſignifying 
to continue a Right Line, or draw it out farther , 
till it have any aſſigned Length. | 

PRODUCT, is the Quantity Ariſing from, or 
Preduced by the Multiplication of two or more 
Numbers, Lines, Cc. into one another, thus: 
If 6 be mulriplied by 8, the Product is 48. In 
Lines, 'tis always, (and ſometimes in Numbers 
called the Rectangle between the two Lines that 
are multiplyed one by another. See Rectangle. 

PROEG UMENA, is an Antecedent Internal 
Cauſe of a Diſeaſe in the Body, occaſioned by ano- 
ther, and ſo cauſing the Diſeaſe, that if it be taken 
away, the Diſeaſe may ſtill continue; as a Pletho- 
ra, or ill Juice in the Blood, produced by an ill 
way of Diet, whence proceeds an Obſtruction of 
the Entrails. Blanchard. | 

PROFIL (French) a Term in Painting, ſignify- 
ing properly a Face or Head ſet fideways, as uſu- 
ally on Medals, and ſuch a Face is ſaid to be in 
Prefil, or in a Side View. Tis alſo ſpoken of the 
View of a Building, or City, &c. in Oppoſition 
to the Plan or Ground-plot of it; and ſo appears 
ro have much the Tame ſenſe as a Profpect of any 
Place, City, or Piece of Architecture, viewed 
ſide-ways, and expreſſed according to the Rules 
of Peiſpective. This is called the Profil of ſuch a 
Place, City, c. Some call the Our-lines of any 
Figure irs Prefil, but that way of ſpeaking is im- 
proper. 
 PROFUNDUS, a Muſcle, which bends the 
Fingers. | 

PROGNOSIS & Signa Pregnoſtica, are Signs 
whereby we know whar will become of the Pa- 
tient, as ro Recovery or Death 


PROGRES ION Arithmerical, or Continual 


Proportion Arithmetical, is when Numbers (or 


16, 14, 12, 10, 8, 


6, 4, Sc. 


In the two former, is a continual Increaſe ; 
the latter a continual Decreaſe, by two in ps 
of them; which is called the Commun Differe all 
or Common Exceſs. | n 


1, If three Quantities are in Arithmeticg / Bru” 
portion Continued, the Sum of the Extreams 5 
equal to the Double of the Mean. N 

Let a be the firſt Term, and æ the Common Dix 
ference ; then will the three Quantities be a, a 4 74 
a+2X; Ora, a — Kk, 4 — 2 &, if the P t 
3 , , rogreiſion 

Now a + x, doubled, is=a+ 7x +2x= 
2a+ 2x Q. E. O. 


2. If four Quantities are ſo, the Sum of the 
Extreams is equal to the Sum of the Means, 

Let the four Terms be a, a+ x, a+, 4. 
a+3 x. | : 

'Tis plain, that the Sum of the Mears, and of 
the Extreams, is 2 4 + 3 x. 


3. If never ſo many Quantities are ſo ptorortio- 
nal, the Sum of the Extreams is always equal to 
the Double of the Mean, if the Number of the 
Terms be odd, or ro the Sum of any two Terms 
equally diſtant from the Extreams, 


T hus, in the following Series, 


- OP 6 8 10 12 14 

a, a+X. 4 Tx. 4 T Zx. 4 ＋T 4x. 4 5x. a+6x, 
16 18 20 22 

a +7x., aT Sx. 49 . Alox. 


The Sum of the Extremes 2 a+10x is equal 
to « + 5 x multiplied by 2; that is, the Dou- 
ble of the middle Term: As it is alſo to the Sum 
of any Two of them equally diſtant from both 
Extremes, 

And this muſt ever be, becauſe the laſt Term 
contains in it the firſt, and alſo the common Diffe- 
rence ſuper-added as often as rhe Number of its 
Place is diſtant from the firſt Term: Bur the firſt 
Term hath no Addition of the Difference at all; 
and as the Second Term hath one Difference or 
Ratio more than the Firſt, the Third one more 
than the Second, Ec. ſo the Laſt ſave one, hath 
one leſs than the Laſt of all; the Laſt ſave two, 
one leſs than the Laſt ſave one, Gc. So that the 
Sum of any Two of theſe equally diftant from 
the Extremes, muſt be equal to the Sum of the 
Extremes; becauſe One encreaſes as much as rhe 
Other decreaſes. 


Hence tis plain, 
COROLLARIES. 


1.” That the Sum of any Number of Terms : 
ſuch a Progreſſion may be had, if the Sum of * 
Extremes be multiplied by half the Number of the 
Terms, or half that Sum by the whole Number 


other Quantities) do proceed by equal differences of the Terms. 


either increafing or decreaſing.) As, 
| * 


1 

Be 
42 . 
4 

1 
= 
EF 
4 
43 
+2 


ot Equals, as of a, a, a, a, Cc. and the other of 


ry, this latter dum is double of the former. By 


8 
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— To gain the Sum of never ſo many Quanti- 
ties in this Progreſſion, there is nothing neceſſary to 
be given but the Extremes and the Number of 
Terms: So that if by having the Firſt Term and 
Common Exceſs, one could ger the Laſt, rwould 


{trangely diſpatch Queſtions in Progreſſion. 


3. Which laſt Term in ſuch a Progreſſion may 


be had eaſily, by multiplying the Number of the 
Terms, leſſened by one, into the Common Ex- 
ceſs, and then to that Product adding the firſt 
* if the laſt Term, in a Progreſſion of 52 
Places were deſired, where the Common Difference 
is 3, and the firſt Term 5: : 

Multiply 51 by 3, it produces 153; to which 
adding 5 the firſt Term, you have 158 equal to 
the laſt Term in ſuch a Progreſſion. 


4. Wherefore if the Progreſſion begin with a Cy- 
pher, ( which is the moſt Natural and Simple Pro- 
reſſion ; for when it begins with any other Term, 
tis in reality a Compound of two Progreſſions ; one 


Arithmetical Proportionals, as o. x. 2 x. 3 x. 4 Xx. 
Sc.) then I ſay the Sum of all the Terms will be 
equal to half the Product of the laſt Term multi- 
plied by the whole Number of the Terms: For 
by the Firſt Corollary, the Sum of all the Terms 
will be equal to the Sum of the Extremes multi- 
plied by half the Number of Terms, 


Thus, ſuppoſe 
o. 2. 4. 6. 8. 10. 12. 14. 16. 18. 20, 
Or, 
0. &. 2X. 3 K. 4 K. 5 K. G K. J. f . ꝙ x. 10x, 


20 the laſt Term, multiplied by 11 the Number 
of the Terms, gives 220; the half of which, 110, 
is the Sum of all the Terms. 

For, by Corol/ary the Firſt, 206, the Sum of the 
Extremes, multiplied by 5.5 half the Number of 
Terms, produces 110, the Sum of all the Terms. 


5. Hence this very uſeful Theorem may be de- 
duced, Thar the Sum of all rhe Terms in any 
ſuch Progreſſion, beginning from o, is Subduple of 
the Sum of ſo many Terms, all equal to the great- 
eſt. For ler the firſt Term be o, and the laſt x, and 
the given Number of the Terms ; then (by No 1.) 
will the Sum of all the Terms of the Progreſſion 
be + 2.x, which is half or ſ#bduple of n x equal 
to the Number oi lo many Terms equal to the 
greateſt. Q. E. D. SES 


6. The Sum of a Simple Arithmerical Progreſ- 
fon, (i. e. aſcending by the Cardinal Numbers) 
continued from Unity ad Infinitum, is ſubduple 
the Sum of the ſame Number of Terms, each of 
which is equal to the greateſt ; or, on the contra- 


N. a Cypher before Unity, this would be 
ur a Caſe of rhe laſt Corollary, the Sum of the 
Progreſſion remaining {till the ſame. 

But that this is true in an infinite Series begin- 
ning from Unity, (for in a Finite or Determinate 
one, the Proportion of the Sum is always leſs chan 


| ſo much the nearer by how much greater the Se- 
ries is) we ſhall now thus demonſtrate: | 
To the Sum of Three Terms, 1, 2, 3, 1. e. 64 
the Sum of as many equal in Number to the great- 
eſt, i. e. 9, has the ſame Proportion as 3 to 25 
bur to the Sum of Six Terms, t, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 1. e. 
21, the Sum of as many equal to the greateſt, 
7. e. 36, has the ſame Proportion as 3 to 1 + 2. 
that is 3 to 2 —-4, the Decreaſe being 4; bur to 
the Sum of I welve Terms, which may be found 
by Coroll. 1. equal 78, the Sum of ſo many equal 
ro the greateſt, vi. 144, has the ſame Propor- 
tion, (dividing both fides by 48) as 3 to 1 4, 
7.6, 3 to I +> + % (for 24 make , and the 
Remainder ++ is the ſame as +) that is, as 3 to 3 
—4—+, the Decrement being now 4. Since there- 
fore, by doubling the Number of Terms on- 
wards, youll find the Decrement to be +4, and 
ſo onwards in double Proportion; the Sum of an 
Infinite Number of ſuch Terms, in Arithmetical 
Progreſſion, equal to the greateſt, will be to the 
Sum of the Progreſſion, from 1 ad Infinitum; as 
3ro 2 nog nn bene nt, | Se. that 18, by Coroll. 1 
and 2, as 3 to 2---3, that is, as 3 to 13, or as 
2 to 1. QED, 


7. The Sum of any Duplicate Atithmetical 
Progreſſion, continued from Unity ad infinitum, 
is lubtriple of the Sum of as many Terms equal 
to the greateſt, as is the Number of Terms: For 
any ſuch Finite Progreiſion is greater than the Sub- 
triple Proportion, bur approaches nearer and near- 
er to it continually, by how much the farther the 
Series of the Progreſſion is carried on. Thus the 
Sum of Three Terms, 1, 4, 9, = 14, is to thrice 
9==27, as 15 or I, ori+ + +575 to 3, 
(dividing both fides by 9) rhe Sum of Six Terms, 
I, 4, 9, 16, 25, 36, Sc. viz. 91 ro Six times 
36, 1. e. to 216, (dividing both fides by 72) is 
as I +; ＋ 5 to 3, and the Sum of Twelve 
Terms 650, to 12 times 144, i. e. 1728, (divi- 
ding both fides by 576) is as +43 + ++ to 3, 
Sc. rhe Fraction adhering to them thus conſtantly 
decrealing, ſome by their Half parts, others by 
Three quarters: (for + is ; therefore the firſt 
Decrement is , and + is ; therefore the ſe- 
cond Decreement is , Sc.) Wherefore the Sum 
of the Infinite Progreſſion will be to the Sum of 
the like Number of Terms equal to the greateſt; 
48, 

1 TTA 
— bs | 
—— 74, Sc. i355, Se. rO 3, by Co- 
roll. 2d and 4th, in Pregreſſion Geometrical. 


20 [= + me 


—— 


Bur the Sum of a Triplicate Arithmetical Pro- 
greſſion, (i. e. aſcending by the Cubes of the Car- 
dinal Numbers) procecding from 1 thro 27, 64, 
Sc. ad infinitum, is ſubquadruple of the like 
Number of Terms equal to the greateſt : For the 
Sum of Four Terms, 1, 8, 27, 64, 1. e. 100, to 
4 times 64, 1. e. 256, (dividing both ſides by 
64 ) will be found to be as 1 ++ + 550 4; bur 
the Sum of 8 Terms, 1, 8, 27, 64, 125, 216, 
343, 512, i. e. 1296 ro 8 times 512, 1. e. 4096, 
dividing both ſides by 1024) will be found to 
be as 1 + 4 +z5 to 4, Sc. The adhering Fracti- 
ons thus conſtantly decreaſing, the one by their 
Half part, the others by Three quarters, (for 1 is 


double; rho it always approaches to it, and comes | 
A 


#7, and g is h, &c, Wherefore the Sum of the 
Ir;s. 


PR O 


Infinite Progreſſion will be to the Sum of a like 
( Infinite ) Number of Terms, equal to the great- 


eſt; as, ; 
1 +7 +7 
— . * 
— ö, Se. — 2, Ge. do 4, by 
Coroll. 2d and 4th, as 1 to 4. Q. E. D. 


PROGRESSION Geometrical, or Geometrical 
Proportion Continued, is when Numbers, or other 
Quantities, proceed by equal Proportion or Ratio s, 
(properly ſo called) that is according to one Com- 
mon Multiplier, or Exponent of the Common Re- 
tio, whether Increaſing or Decreaſing. As, 


4. . 16 33+ 64. Vo. 2: 


Or in Species, ſuppoſing 4 the Firſt Term, and 
the Ratzo, here equal to 2. 


4. ra. rra. rrra. rrrra. rrrrra, &c.:: 


For every Term, but the ſirſt, ariſes from the 
multiplication of the Ratio, or ſome Power of it, 
into it. 


The following Numbers are Continual Pro- 
portionals decreaſing, according to the Common 
Ratio, 2 or r. 


128. 64. 32. 16. 8. 4. 2. Ge. :t 
ars, arg. ari, ars a, dar. a, &c. 


And as inthe former Rank of Numbers 2 was 
the Common Multiplier, in this 2 is the Common 
Diviſor; or, which is in effect the ſame, the Com- 
mon Multiplier is +. 


The moſt Natural and Simple Geometrical | 


Progretlion, is when it begins with Unity; as, 


16 
Trire 


8 


Nr. 


32 
rrrrr. &c. 


4 


1. r, Ir, 


When it begins with any other Term, as a in 


are equal to the Rectangle of the Mea 


—_— 


b 4 rr 


16 


the Rectangles of the Extremes made croſs. ways 


T 
being every way 7 7 4 b, or 48, 7 > PW 


And from hence, Sturmius, in his Matheſi, Enn. 
cleata, Prop. 17. of Book 1. Schol. very briefly de- 
monſtrates that Propoſition of Archimedes, Th, 
the Surface of a Right Cone is equal to 4 Circle 
whoſe Radius is a Mean Proportion between the $11, 
of that Cone and the Semi- diameter of its Baſe, 


R 


Let EF (or v6) be a Mean Proportional be- 
tween the Side of the Cone B C, (or rr and 


the former Progreſſion, it is in effect but ſuch a the Radius of the Baſe CD, (or b;) and let 


Progreiſion as this latter, multiplied into that firſt 
Term all along. | 


FROFPUOSITION L 


If there are Three Quantities continually Pro- 
portional, the Rectangle of the Extremes is equal 
to the Square of the Mean Term. 


As, Suppoſe 


4, d, re 2:2 Or, 3: & 8h 
Its plain that the Extremes a, rra, multiplied into 
one another, are equal to the Mean ra multiplied 
into it ſelf, or in Numbers, that 3 times 12 is 


equal to 6 times 6. 


SCHOLIU M. 


% 


Alſo, If Three Quantities on each ſide are in 
the ſame Continual Proportion as. 


there be an equal Number of Peripheries, 7 7 «, 
ra, and a, anſwering to an equal Number of Re- 
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dii in the ſame proportion; then will half the ff 
Radius, B C, (or rr) multiplied into the Fett 
ny a, (that is 4 rr ab) be equal to half the 

roduct of the middle Line into the middle Peri- 


phe ry, 


N * 
. 
* 


> 
* - 
* 
=" 


P RO 


rrb 


phery, that is (as before) half 77 4 b : The for- 
mer of which is equal ro the Surface of the Given 
Cone, (by the 4th Conf. of his Def. 18.) and the 
latter to the Area of the Circle, whoſe Radius is 
the Mean Proportion E F, (by the 2d Ccpy. of his 
Def. 15:) Q. E. D. ; 

And from hence alſo flows naturally this other 
Propoſition, That the Surface of the Cone, half r rab, 
is to its Baſe half a b; as the Side of the Cone r r b, 
is to the Radius of the Baſe b, For 


Trrab: 4b: : rr 16. 


PROPOSITION II. 

If Four Quantities are JO rtional, either con- 
tinually or diſcreetly, the Product of the Extremes 
is equal to the Product of the Means. 2 

For if a, ra, rra, rrra, , Or 2. 4. 8. 16.7 
tis plain the Product of the Extremes and of the 

eans, is the ſame Quantity r 77 4 4 or 32. 


In Diſcreet Proportionals, let a : r 4 2 b: rb; 
that is, 2 :4 : : 15: 30. The Product of the Ex- 
noun and of the Means can here be no other than 
7 4b = £0, | 


On which Proportion is grounded the Golden 


Rule, or Rule of Three in Arithmetick; ſo called, 
becauſe having Three Numbers, (as 2. 4. 15.) it 
reaches how to find an Unknown Fourth Propor- 
tional: For altho this Fourth be unknown, yet its 
Product by 2, the Firſt Term, is known, becauſe tis 
the ſame with the Product of the Means 4 and 15. 
Wherefore the Rule directs us to multiply the 
Third by the Second, that you may thereby ob- 
tain the Product of the Extremes; which divided 
by one of the Extremes, viz. the Firſt, muſt needs 
give the other, that is, the Fourth ſought. 


COROLLARY. 


Hence tis plain, That if Two Products ariſing 
from the Multiplication of any Two Pairs of Quan- 


riries, are equal; thoſe Four Quantities will be at 


leaſt diſcreetly proportional. 
PROPOSITION III. 


If there are never ſo many Continual Proportio- 
nals, the Product of the Extremes is equal to the 
Product of any Two of the Means that are equal- 
ly diſtant from the Extremes, as alſo to the Square 


of the Mean or Middle Term, if the Number of 


the Terms be odd. 
Thus in this Progreſſion, 


24 8-16 2 66 128. 
4. ra. rra. rrra. rrrra. rrrrra. rrrrrra. &c. 


| 


| 


Ir's plain the Product of the Extremes, and of any 
Two Terms equally diſtant from them, and the 
Square of the Middle Term; muſt always be 
AA.. . | 

As the laſt Term but one, is multipled into a 
Degree or Power of che Ratio leſs by one than the 
laſt; ſo the Second Term is multiplied into one 
more than the Firſt: And therefore the Rectangle 
of the Extremes muſt ſtill be the ſame Quantity 
with that of the Product of any Two Terms e- 
qually diſtant from that; and this alſo equal to the 
Square of the Middle Term, if the Number of 
them be odd. 


PROPOSITION IV. 


Having the Firſt and Laſt Terms, and the Ratio, 
To find the Sum of all the Terms in any Geometrical 
Progreſſion, Mr. Oughtred gives this Method. 


Let 4 be the firſt Term, and y the laſt ; then ler 
z—y S all rhe Antecedents, and à — 4 = all the 
Conſequents, Therefore, by Compoſition of Pro- 
portion, it plainly follows, That a. ra: : 2— . 
7 — a Thar is, the Firſt Term is to the Second 
: : as the Sum of all the Antecedents is ro the Sum 
of all the Conſequents : Wherefore by multiplica- 
tion of the Extreams and Means, 3 a — aa=raxz 
—74y, Wherefore transferr à a, and it will be 
—a4a=r a7; —Y1ay — 7a. Tranſpoler a y, 
then will ray —aa=ra—2z a4. Divide each 
Part by r a — a, and x will be equal rn 
That is, Multiply the Second and Laſt Terms toge- 
ther, and from the Product ſubſtratt the Square of 
the firſt Term; and then divide the Remainder by 
the Difference between the Firſt and Second Term, 
and the Quotient will be the Sum of all the Terms, 


Example, in this Series 2. 4. 8. 16. 32. 64. 128. 


2 

| 4 
123 8 
4 16 
3 

512 64 
4 128 


2) 504 (254 8254 


The 3 of all the Terms but the laſt, may be 
found very eafily thus: From the Laſt take the 
Firſt, and divide the Remainder by the Ratio leſ- 
ſened by Unity; the Quotient is the Sum of 
all the Terms bur the laſt, as will very eaſily ap- 

ear if you multiply and divide Algebraically : 
hich Rule is in ſome Caſes more ready than the 
former, and therefore tis ſometimes referred to in 


the following Cenſetaries, under the Name of 
Rule 2, 


PROPOSITION V. 


Having the Ratio of the Terms in any Geome- 
trical Progreſſion, To find any of the other Terms, 
or to find any Term ſought, | 

As for Inſtance : In Progreſſion, whoſe Ratio is 
2, to find the 24th Term; or to anſwer expediti- 
ouſly the Common Queſtion of the Price of an 


45% FHorſe 


PRO 


— 


PRO 


Horſe ſold at a Farthing a Nail (of his Shooe) decreaſing in rripple Reaſon in an Ian ©. 


and doubled every time. 
Begin and double, as 'ris eafie ro do, for 6 or 8 
times, thus, 


| 


. - 


6 
64. 


And then over the Geometrical Numbers place a 
Series of Arithmetical ones, beginning with o, as 
you ſee: Theſe are Indexes or Exponents of the 
other, and ſhew every where how often the Ratio 
is mulitiplied into its ſelf, ro produce any particu- 
lar Term. Thus over 64, the 7th Term, there 
ſtands the Index or Exponent 6; which ſhews that 
64 is the 6th Power of the Ratio 2, (fince the 
Series begins with Unity.) Now the Addition 
and Subſtraction of the Indexes anſwers to the 
Multiplication and Diviſion of the Numbers they 
ſtand over: For 3 +5 = 8, which is the Index 
of 256, the Product of 8 into 32 ; and 7 — 4 = 3, 
which is the Index of 8, the Quotient of 128 di- 
vided by 16. This being the admirable Properry 
and vaſt Uſe of theſe Indices, (which is the Rea- 
ſon and Foundation of the whole Buſineſs of the 
Logarithms, as you may ſee under that Word) tis 
very eaſie by their help to come at any Term, 
tho' never ſo remote either way. For ſuppoſing I 
would have the 16th Place in this Progreſſion, ſince 
8+ 8=16, I find, that if I multiply 256 by it 
ſelf, or ſquare it, it will give me 65536, which is 
the 16 place; and fince 16 +7 = 23, if I multi- 
ply that Number by 128, it will produce 8388608, 
which is the 24th Place or Nail; (for the Indices 
begin with o) and therefore that doubled, accord- 
ing to the Condition of the Queſtion, will give 
16777216 Farthings, which reduced, is 17476 l. 
5 5. | 

From which Propeſitions about Geometrical Pro- 
3 theſe wonderful Corollaries may be de- 

uced. 


1. That tis poſſible by theſe Rules to collect an 
Infinite Series of Proportional Terms into one Sum, 
altho it is impoſſible to run over all the Terms ſe- 
parately, becauſe Infinite. Thus, in a continu'd 
Series of Fractions decreaſing in a double Propor- 
tion, r, *, *, 1, 75, Sc. ad Infinitum, if you take 
them backwards, you may juſtly reckon a Cypher, 
or o, for the Firſt Term; (for between 5 and o, 
there may be an Infinite Number of ſuch Terms) 
and the Infinite Sum of theſe Terms will be pre- 
ciſely equal ro Unity : For ſubſtracting the firſt o 
from the laſt 5, and the Remainder + being divi- 
ded by the Name of the Reaſon leſſen d by 1, that 
is by 1, which divides nothing; the Quotient + is 
the Sum of all the Terms, excepting the laſt, (by 
Rule 2.) and ſo the laſt 4 being added, the Sum of 
all in that Series will be 1. Now if the laſt is 
not 2, but 1, the Sum of all will neceſſarily be 2 ; 
and if 2 be the laſt, the Sum of all will be 4 : In 
a Word, it will-be always double the laſt Term. 


7 8 


1 
128. 256. 


16. 32. 


3 


2. And ſince in this Caſe the Sum of all the pre- 
cedent Terms is equal to the laſt Term, the one 
being ſubſtracted from the other, there will remain 
nothing; 1. e. 1 — - F — Ts , Oc. in In- 
finitum, is = o; and allo, 1— 4 — 4, &c. or 


5 Co = ©, 


1 


ite So 


(5 + + 57 + TH, Sc. will be equal: 

For if from rhe laſt 5 (again in an inverted pe : 
you ſubſtract the firſt o, and the Remain 3 er 
divided by the Name of the Reaſon leſſen'd 1 be 
nity, that is by 2, the Quotient + will be the 2 
of all the Antecedent Terms; and addi um 


ties, 


1 
— 


ple Pr * : 
Oporti 
&c. the ould have bet 
accordingly 5 or + and ſo any Series of this k; 5 
is equal to a Fraction, whoſe Denominator is 10 
by an Unite than the Denominator of the laſt F 
ction in that Series, (ſuppoſing the Series tg be 
numbred backward, as before.) 


4. Generally alſo, any Infinite Series 
ons decreaſing according to the Proportion of ib 
Denominator of rhe laſt Term, and having a "nag 
mon Numeraror leſs by an Unite than the De. 
nominator of the laſt Term, (as 4 + 2 4. 2 &c 
or 4 + ++ 3% Sc. or 5 1 5}, +&c 
is equal to Unity, after the ſame Way as the Ka 
ries, Coroll. 1. which may be comprehended under 
this kind, and which may be demonſtrated in all 
its particular Caſes by the ſame Method we have 


of Fracti. 


| 


3. In like manner the Sum of Infinite Fractions 


| 


hitherto made uſe of, or alſo barely ſubſumed from 
Coroll, 3, For fince 7 +3 + To Se. is equal to 
13 4+ 5 + 73, Ge. will be equal tog or 1 ; 
and ſo in the reſt, Fe 

And particularly the Sum + 5+; + 
Sc. decreaſing in a Quadruple Proportion, is equal 
to ++; and the Sum of 4 + Te, Ge. is 
equal ro; and rhe Sum of 3 +++; + , 
&c, decreaſing in an Octuple Proportion, is equal 
to : For ſubſtracting the firſt Term o, and divi- 
ding the Remainder by the Name of the Ratio 
leſſen d by Unity, that is by 3, the Quotient , 
gives the Sum of all, except the laſt. 

This therefore (viz, 55) being added, the Sum 
of all will be 55 or 73 : In like manner ++ being 
divided by the Name of the Reaſon leſſen d by U- 
nity, the Quotient will give ; and adding the 
laſt, the Sum of all will be z, i. e.4: So that 
hence tis evident, that 2 — 54 — r g. 
Sc. or — Tx + ++ + ++ + 57535, &c. in infin- 
tum, will be equal to nothing; and 4 — 7; — 
— 22, x, Sc. o. 


1 
—Y — 
13 


z 


5. The Sum of an Infinire Progreſſion, whole great- 
eſt Term is a Square Number, the others Decrea- 
fing according to the odd Numbers 1, 3, 5, 7, Ce. 
is in Subſeſquialteran Proportion of the Sum of the 
like Number of equal Terms, 5. e. as 2 to 3. For 
the Sum of Three ſuch Terms, as 9, 8, 5. *-* 22 
to thrice 9, 1. e. 27, is (dividing boch ſides by 9) 
as 2 3, viz. I to 3, or 2 + + — to 3. But 
the Sum of Six ſuch Terms, 36, 35, 32, 27, 20,11 
7. e. 161, to fix times 36, i. e. 216 (dividing boch 
ſides by 72) is as2 + $ — 35, &c. the adhering 
Fractions thus always decreaſing, ſome by Half, 
others by Three quarters, 4s in Coroll. 7. Pregreſ- 
fon Arithmetical : Wherefore the Sum of the Inh- 
nite Progreſſion will be to the Sum of the like Num 
ber of Terms equal to the greateſt, as, 


<=++8 
— 7 + 5779 Se. to 2 
by cal. 2d and qt, as 5 0 PROHIBITIO 


hat 15, 


PRO 


p R 


* 


— 


IBIIIO „ is 
To ial directed to the Tenant, prohibiting from 


M aſt upon the Land in Controverſie, du- 
= = Suit. it is ſometimes made to the Sheriff. 
PROHIBITION, is a Writ to forbid any — 
either Spiritual or Secular, to proceed in any Cauſe 
chere depending, upon Suggeſtion that the Cogni- 
ſance thereof belongeth not to the ſame SON: 
But is now moſt uſually raken for that Writ whicl 
lieth for one that is impleaded in the Court Chri- 
ſian, for a Cauſe belonging to the Temporal Ju- 
riſdiction, or the Conuſance of the King's Court; 
whereby as well the Party and his Council, as the 
Judge himſelf, and the Regiſter, are forbidden to 
proceed any further in that Cauſe. 

PROJECTILES, are ſuch Bodies, as being put 


into a violent Motion by any great Force, are then 


off or let go from the Place where they re- 
* their ene of Motion, and do after- 
wards move at a Diſtance from it; as a Stone 
thrown out of ones Hands, or by a Sling, an Ar- 
row from a Bow, a Buller from a Gun, Sc. 
There hath been a great Diſpute about the 
Cauſe of the Continuation of the Motion of Pro- 
jefiles, or what it is that makes them move after 
they part from the Force that began the Motion. 
The Peripateticks will needs have it, That the Air 
being by the Motion of the Hand of the Slinger, 
Se. put into a moſt violent Agitation, and forced 
rapidly to follow the Motion of the Stone, while 
tis accelerated in the Hand of the Slinger, doth 
to prevent a Vacuum, preſs with all due Velocity 


after the Stone when it parts from the Hand, and 


thruſts it forwards as long as it can. But this Ac- 
count ſeems very unconceivable; and there needs 
nothing more to ſolve the Motion of Projetted Bo- 
dies, but only ro conſider, That all Bodies being 
indifferent to Motion or Reſt, will neceſſarily con- 
tinue the State which they are put into, unleſs 
they are forced to change it by ſome other Force 
impreſſed upon them. Thus if a Body be at reſt, 
ſo it will eternally abide, if nothing move it; or 
if it be in Motion, ſo it will eternally move uni- 
formly on in the ſame right Line, if nothing ſtop 
it. Wherefore, when a Stone is put into any De- 
gree of Motion, by the Rotation of the Arm of 
the Man that flings it, whatever Degree of Velo- 
city it had acquired when it parted from the Hand, 
the lame would it ever after keep if it moved in 
Vacuo, and had no Gravity: Bur becauſe ir hath a 
Tendency, as all Bodies (by the Law of Nature) 
have, towards the Centre of the Earth, and is alſo 
reſiſted by the Air all along as it goes, in propor- 
tion to its Velocity; it plainly follows, that it muſt 
needs be both continually drawn downwards, and 
alſo continually retarded in its Progreſſive Motion 
forwards, and conſequently at laſt fall down to the 
Earth, and ſtop. 

The Line of Motion which a Body projected de- 
ſcribes in the Air, (abſtracting from the Reſiſtance 
of the Medium) is, as hath been proved by Galli- 
bus, and many Others, and particularly by our 
Sir Iſaac Newton, Prop. 4. Cor. 1. of his Second 
Back, the Curve of a Parabola : Which Line is 
alſo deſcribed by every Deſcending Body. 

He ſhews alſo, That if the Line of Direction of 
the Projectile Motion of any Body, the Degree of 
its Velocity, and at the Beginning, the Reſiſtance 
of the Medium being given, the Curve which it 
wiil deſcribe may be diſcovered, and vice verſa 3 
be ſaith alſo in Schol. Prop. X. Lib. 2. That the 


de vaſto direct a parti, is a Writ 


Line which a Prejectile deſcribes in a Medium uni- 
formly reſiſting the Motion, rather approaches to 
an Hyperbola than a Parabola. 


The Learned Capt. Halley proves all PrejeAiles to 
deſcribe a Parabola thus: 


F 


Let the Line G R F be the Line in which the 
Project is directed, and in which, by the Firſt 
Axiom, under the Word Deſcent, ir would move 
equal / Spaces in equal Times, were it not deflected 
downwards by the Force of Gravity, Let G B be 
the Horizontal Line, and G C a Perpendicular 
thereto, Then the Line G R F being divided in- 
to aqual Parts, anſwering to equal Spaces ot Time, 
let the Deſcents of the Project be laid down in Lines 
parallel to G C, E. N 7. as the Squares of the 
Lines, GS, GR, GL, G F, or as the Squares of 
the Times; (i. e.) let them be drawn from 8 
to T, from R to U, from L to X, and from to B, 
and draw the Lines TH, VD, X X, B C, paral- 
lel ro G F; I ſay, the Points T, V, X, B, are 
Points in the Curve deſcribed by the Project, and 
that that Curve is a Parabola. 

That the Points are in the Curve, is evident by 
Axiom 2. under the Word Deſcent of Heavy Bo- 
dies: and the Parts of the Deſcent G H, G D, G LE, 
GC=ST,RV,LX,FB, being as the Squares 
of rhe Times, (by Prop. 2. under the Word De- 
ſcent ) that is as the Square of the Ordinates H T, 
D V. YX, BCS GS, GR, GL, G F, the 
Syaces meaſured in thoſe Times; and there being 
no other Curve but the Parabola, whoſe Parts of 
the Diameter are as the Squares of the Ordinates, 
it follows that the Curve deſcribed by a Projed can - 
be no other than a Parabola: And ſaying, as RV 
the Deſcent in any Time, as RG or VD the direct 
Motion in the ſame Time; fo is VD to a Third Pro- 
portional, or the Parameter of the Parabola to the 
Diameter G C, which is always the ſame in Pro- 
jects caſt with the ſame Velocity : And the Velocity 
being defined by the Number of Feer moved in a 
Second of Time, the Parameter will be found by di- 
viding the Square of the Velocity by 16 Feet 1 Inch, 
the Fall of a Body in the ſame Time, | | 
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© PROJECTION, in Chymiſtry, is putting any 


Matter to be calcined or fulminated into the Cruci- 
ble Spoonful by Spoonful. The pretended Caſting 
of the Pouder of the Philoſophers Stone into a Cru- 
cible of melted Metal, in order (as they boaſt 
they can do) to tran{mute it into Gold or Silver, 
is called allo Prejection; and the Matter they caſt 
in, the Pouder of Projection. . 

PROJECTION of the Sphere in Plano, 1s a true 
Geometrical Delineation of the Circles of the 
Sphere, or any aſſigned Parts of them, upon the 
Plane of ſome one Gircle 3 as on the Horizon, Me- 
ridian, Equator, Tropick,, &c. And this is either Ste- 
reographick, which ſuppoſes the Eye to be bur 
90 Degrees diſtant from, and perpendicular to, the 
Plane of the Projection; or Orthographick; when 
the Eye is at an Infinite Diſtance. 

By what hath been taught in our Doctrine of 
Spherical Geometry, (ſee that Word) it will be very 
eaſie to project the Sphere on any Plane. For the 
Analemma, ſee that Word. And here follows an 
Example of the Srereographick Projection of the 
Sphere on the Plane of the Meridian, Equinodtial, 
and Horizon, which gives good Light into the 
Knowledge of Spherical Triangles, the Doctrine of 
the Sphere, Dialing, &c. 


The Stereographick Projection on the Plane of 
the Meridian, 


Let ZQN E be the Meridian. 


Z and N che Poles, as alſo the Zenith and 


Nadir. 
, E Q the Equinoctial and Horizon. 
Z N the Equinoctial Colure, and Prime Ver- 
tical Circle. 
Z15N,Z 30 N, Z 45 N, Ge. are Hour- 
Circles or Meridians, and alſo Azimuths, 
becauſe the Pole is in the Zenith, 


And to deſcribe theſe Circles, find the Points | 


15, 30, 45, 60, Sc, in the Equinoctial, by ſetting 
the Half Tangent of their Diſtance from ; and 
then their Centres are found by ſetting their Co- 
ſecants both ways from their Points of Interſection 
with the Equator. 


S, &, and VS, W, are the Northern and Sou- 
| 12 


* 


thern Tropicks, which are deſcribed by fn 
Half Tangent of 23 Deg. 30 Min, "has 2 


» Which 
ec Cen- 


Tangent of its Diſtance from its Pole, by "ons 


and 2. of Probl, 2. of Spherick Geometry, a 


Theſe Parallels in this Projection, are allo 4 
canters, or Parallels of Altitude, a 3 


S, VS, is the Ecliptick, which muſt be div: 
from the Diviſion on the Scale of Half —— 
but denominated according to the Signs of the z. 
diack,, reckoning 30 Degrees to each Sign, 


The Stereographick Projection on the Plane of 
the Equinoctial. 


S 


N 


Let S C be the Miridian and Solſticial Colure. 

E NINE Equinoctial Colure and Hour. Circle 

ot 6. | 

P the North Pole. 

© © the Northern Trepick, : 

ES N the Northern Half of the Ecliptick, 
| (whoſe Centre is found by ſerting off 
the Secant of 23 Deg. 30 Min. from ©) 
And irs Pole is at a, the Interſection of 
the Polar Circle and Meridian; and 15 
the Place though which all Circles of 
Longirude muſt paſs. BP. 
| E ZN the Horizon of Lendon, which 15 
| deſcribed thus: Set the Half Tangent of 
N the Co-latitude from P to Z; then the 
Tangent of the ſame, ſer from P to ©, 
or its Secant from Z to O, gives its Cen. 
tre; and irs Pole will be at 5, 38 Peg. 
30 Min. (in the Half Tangent.) diſtant 
from E, where h is at the exit. 


To 
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To draw any other Circles in this Projection. 


Circles of Longitude, which muſt all paſs 
thro " the San of the gods 
ſer therefote rhe Tangent of 66 Deg. 30 Min. _ 
4. downwards, on the Meridian, produced; whic 
will find a Point, through which a Perpendicular 
drawn to the Meridian, ſhall contain in it the Cen- 
tres of all rhe Circles of Longirude, whole Diſtan- 
ces ſer off co the Radius P x, ſhall be the Tangents 
of the Degrees of their Diſtances from the Meri di- 
an, S C, (which is that belonging to 180 Deg.) 


All Parallels of Declination are drawn by ſer- 
ting the Half Tangents of their Diſtances from P. 


3. All Azimuths, or Vertical Circles, muſt paſs 
thro' þ at the Jenith : Since therefore the Zenith 
is 38 Deg. 30 Min. diſtant from , ſer the Co-ſe- 
cant of that (or the Secant of 51 Deg. 30 Min.) 
from h on the Meridian extended below, and that 
ſhall find the Point x, the Centre of the Azimuth 
of Eaſt and Weſt, viz. EVN; and the Centres 
of all the reſt are in a Line that's perpendicular to 
the Meridian, anddrawn through x. 


4. Circles of Altitude, or Almicanters are leſſer 
Circles, whoſe Poles are not in the Plane of the 
Projection, and may be deſcribed by our Third 
Caſe of Probl. 9. of Spherick, Geometry. Thus the 
Circle O e is a Parallel of Altitude 50 Degrees a- 


bove the Horizon, 


5. All Hour- Circles are ſtrait Lines from the 
Centre to the Limb. 


The Stereographick Projection on the Plane of 
| the Horizon, 


Firſt, Draw a Circle repreſenting the Horizon, 
and quarter it with two Diameters. 


Then will 


be the Zenith of the Place. 
12 7 12 the Meridian. 


6 6 the Crime Vertical, or Azimuth of E. & W. 


* 


— 


4 


Make 
22 aber of 38* 30 (or Tangent of 
19 15 


P ſhall be the Pole of the World. 
Make 


x; 4 = + Tangent of 51* 30' (or Tangent of 
25* 45) 
And 


AE o == Secatir 1 
7 Tang. 538 Deg. 30 Min. 


Then ſhall 
0 be the Centre of the Equinoctial, 6 K 6; 


In this Projection, Almicanters are all parallel to 
the Primitive Circle. | 

And Azimuths are all Right Lines, paſſing thro' 
(z) the Centte of the Primitive, to the equal Di- 
viſions in the Limb. 

Parallels of Declination, are all Leſſer Circles, 
and parallel ro the Equino#3al ; and their Interſe- 
ction with the meridian are found by ſetting the 
Half Tangent of their Diſtance from the Zenith 
Southward and Northward, or both ways from x. 

Their Centres are found by biſſecting the Di- 
ſtance between thoſe two Points; for the Middle 
ſhall be the Centre of the Parallel. 


© ==; Tangr. of 287 oo' = DiſtanceY,, the 
of the Tropick of & fromthe Zenith, / Southw. 
And or down- 
= Tangt. of 75 oo'== Diſtance\ ward 
of the Tropick of V from the Zenith J from x. 


And the Interſection again with the North of 
the Meridian, is at - 


105* 3o' Ito the Northwards, or up- 
152 ; $fory og wards from 2. f 


For the Hour Ci reles, 


Make x c = Tangent of 51 * 30, or Pe == Se: 
cant of 51* 3o', Draw G C T perpendicular to 
the produced Meridian. Wheretore, if from c; 
with the Radius z c, you ſer off the Tangents of 
15 30%, 45% Sc. both ways, you'll have the 
Centres of the ſeveral Hour Circles, 7 and 5, 8 
and 4s Ge. | 


Note, In all Stereographick Projections, all Dia- 
meters are meaſured on the Scale of Half Tan- 
gents : The Reaſon of which you have in Prop. 9, 
of our Spherick Projection. And thi is the 
Ground of all Dyalling, or the True Preſectien 


of the Hour-Circles of the Sphere on any Given 
Plane. 


PROJECTURE, a Term in Architecture, ſig⸗ 
nifying the Jutting or Leaning- out of any Part of 


Traliant call Sports, and the Greeks, Echphoras ; and 


in the General, all Margents which hang over be. 
Fond 
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a Building, the Coping of a Wall, Sc. Theſe the 
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yond the Scapus of a Column, are called Proje- 
ctures. 

PRO in Diviſo, is a Poſſeſſion or Occupation of 
Lands or Tenements, belonging to two or more 
Perſons, whereof none knows his ſeveral Portion, 
as Co-parceners before Partition. 


PROLABLA, the utmoſt prominent Parts of the | 


Lips. 
PROLEPSIS, is a Figure in Rhetorick, by which 
we prevent what might be objected by the Adver- 


ſary. 
| TROL APSUS Uteri, See Uteri Prolapſus. 

PROLEPTICUS, is a Diſeaſe always anticipa- 
ting ; ſo as ifthe Ague come to day at Four of 
the Clock, then to Morrow one Hour ſooner, and 
ſo on. Blanchard. 

PROLOCUTOR of the Convocntion-Houſe, is 
an Officer choſen by Perſons Eccleſiaſtical, pub- 
lickly aſſembled by Virtue of the King's Writ, for 
every Parliament: And as there be to Houſes of 
Convocation, ſo there are two Prolocutors, one of 
the Lower, and one of the Higher Houſe. He 
of the Lower Houſe, preſently upon the firſt Aſ- 
ſembly, by the Morion of the Biſhops, being cho- 
ſen by the Members of the ſaid Lower Houle, is 
preſented to the Biſhops for Prolocutor, that is, the 
Perſon by whom they intend to deliver their Reſo- 


lutions to the Higher Houſe, and to have their 


own Houſe eſpecially ordered and governed. His 
Office is to cauſe the Clerk to call the Names of 
ſuch as are of that Houſe, when he ſees Cauſe to 
read all Things propounded, gather Suffrages, and 
the like. | 

PROMOTERS, or Promooters, are thoſe who 
in Popular and Penal Actions do proſecute Offen- 
ders in their own Name and the King's; having 
Part of the Fines or Penalties for their Reward. 
They do belong eſpecially ro the Exchequer and 
King's Bench. 

FROMULGE a Law, is firſt to make a Law, 
and then to declare, publiſh, and proclaim the ſame 
to Publick View; and ſo Premulgated, 

PRONAOS, or Pronaus, a Term uſed by Archi- 
tects for a Church-Porch, or a Portico to a Palace, 
great Hall, or ſpacious Building. 


PRONATOR Radi Quadratus, is a Muſcle of 


| 


| 


alſo make out Writs of Execution and Sci 
Writs of Superſedeas, for Appearance to Ex iin; 
as well as the Exigents and Writs of Privi lite: 
removing Cauſes from other Inferior Courts — We 
cord, where the Party hath Cauſe of Privi Re. 
Alſo Writs of Procedendo and Scire fac; a; In " © 
ſes, and Writs ro enquire of Dama es, and al 1 
ceſs upon Prohibitions, and upon Wee of 4 ro- 
Querela, and Falſe Judgment; with man e 
Laſtly, They enroll all Recogniſances acknowl 1 
ed in that Court, and all Common Recos ed, 
they make Exemplifications of any Record ;; and 
fame Term, before their Rolls are made v bx 
delivered into the Treaſury of the Records of — 
Court. 2 

PRONOUN, in Grammar, is a Variable W. 4 
often uſed as a Noun, and nearly of a like gi 1. 
ficarion with it: : And theſe Pronouns they Ry 
into ſuch as are, 2 


1, Finite; as, J, Thou, Hie, &e. 

2. Infinite ; as, Quis, Cujus, &c. 

3. Demonſtrati ve, which ſhew a preſent Perſon 
or Thing; as, I, Du, He, &c. 

4. Relative, which refer ro ſome Antecede 
Word ; as, whe, which, &c. w 


5. Interregative 3 as when who and which, Ne. 
are uſed in asking Queſtions. | 

6. Peſſeſſives ; as, Mine, Thine, &c, 

7. Gentiles, which expreſs a Nation or Country; 
as, Neſtras, Veſtras, Cujas, in the Latin Tongue. 


PRO Partibus Liberands, is a Writ for the Par- 
tition of Lands berween Co-heirs. 

PROPER Fraction, is ſuch an one as hath its 
Numerator leſs than the Denominaror ; as 3, 4, 
which is really leſs than Unity, and therefore pro- 
perly ſpeaking, a Fraction. 

PROPER Navigation, is the guiding of a Ship 
to any Port deſired, where the Voyage is to be per- 
form'd in the vaſt Ocean; and requires not only 
the Lead-Line, and Ordinary compaſs, but Axi- 
muth Compoſs, Charts, Log-board, and Half Minute- 
Glaſs ; with inſtruments for Celeſtial Obſervation, 
as the Quadrant, Fore-ſtaff, &c. And the Naviga- 


the Radius, which ariſeth broad and fleſhy from 

the Lower and Inner part of the Ulna; and paſ- 
ſing rranverſly over the Ligament that joins the 

Radius to the Vina, and is ſo inſerted to the Supe- 
rior and External part of the Ridius: It helps with 
the Pronator Teres to move the Radius inwardly, 

PRONATOR Radii Teres is a Muſcle of the 

Radius, by ſome called Pronator Superior Rotundus : 
Ir ariſeth fleſhy from the Internal Extuberance of 
the Os Humeri, where thoſe bending the Carpus 
and Fingers do ariſe ; and firmly adhering to the 
Flexor Carpi Radialis, it deſcends obliquely down- 
wards to its fleſhy Inſertion, a little above the 
middle of the Radius Externally : It's Uſe is to 
move the Radius inwards. : 

" PRONOTARY, or Protonotary, is a Chief Of- 
ficer of the Common Pleas and King's Bench. He 
of the King's Bench records all Actions Civil ſued 
in that Court, as the Clerk of the Crown-Office doth 
all Criminal Cauſes. Thoſe of the Common Pleas 
do enter and enroll all manner of Declarations, 
Pleadirgs, Aﬀiſes, Judgments and Actions: Alſo 
they make cur al! Judicial Wrirs, as the Venire fa- 
cias, aH joined ; and Habeas corpis, for bring- 


ing in co, fury; and Diſtringas Jurator. They 


ror-muſt be able by theſe to find at any time in 
whar Place the Ship is ; which is done by compa- 
ring it with any known Place; that is, how much 
the ſame known Place is ſituate from the Ship, 
either towards the North or South, which is called 
the Difference of Latitude; or towards the Eaſt or 
Weſt, which if in proper Degrees, is called the 
Difference of Longitude, 5 
PROPERTY, or Propriety, ſtrictly (peaking, 1s 
the higheſt Right that a Man hath or can have to 
any thing, and no ways depending upon any other 
Man's Courteſie: And this, none in our Kingdom 
can be ſaid to have in any Lands or Tenements, 
bur only the King in the Righr of his Crown; 
becauſe all the Land throughout the Realm 1s 
the Nature of Fee, and held either mediate!y or 
immediately of the Crown. ER 
This Word nevertheleſs, is uſed for that Riecht in 
Lands and Tenements that Common Perſons hae, 
becauſe it importeth as much as utile Demi, 
tho' not Direfum, And there are Three manfes 


Property Qualified, and Property Po. 


alſo an Occaſion or Antecedent Cauſe. Be 
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of Rights of Property, that is, Property Alſclule, 
PROPHASIS, is a Fore-knowledge in Diſeaſes 
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Superparticular, ( viz. Subſequialteral, Subſequiter- 
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ROPHYLACTICA, is a Part of that Part of 
Phyſick called Hygicina, (or what reſpects the Pre- 
ſer vation of Health) which gives notice of future 
bur imminent Diſeaſes. Blanchard. 

PROPLASM, the ſame with a Mould in which 
any Metal or ſoft Matter, which afterwards will 
harden, is caſt. | f . | 

PROPORCITAS, in Law, ſignifies the Decla- 
ration or Deliverance of an Aſſiſe; other wiſe called 
Veredictum Aﬀſſiſce, the Verdict of an Aſſiſe; be- 
cauſe the Aſſiſors are ſworn to declare the Truth, 
and therefore are called Juratores or Furors, 

PROPORTION, 1. When two Quantities are 
compar'd one with another, in reſpect of their 
Greatneſs or Smallneſs, that Compariſon is called 
Ratio, Reaſon, Rate, or Proportion: But when 
more than rwo Quantities are compared, then 
the Compariſon is more uſually called the Propor- 
tion that they have to one another. The Words 
Ratio and Proportion are frequently uſed promi- 
ſcuoully. 


2. When two Quantities only are compared, the 
former Term is called the Antecedent, and the lat- 
ter the Conſequent. 


3. And the Proporrion or Relation of two Num- 
bers one to another, is found by dividing the An- 
tecedent by the Conſequent; and the Quotient is the 
Exponent or Denominator of the Proportion. 

As, if the Quotient be 2, the Proportion is Dou- 
ble; if 3, Treble; if 4, Quadruple; if 2, Sub- 
duple, or one Half; if +, Subtriple, or one Third 
part; if +, or 12, Seſquialteral, or the Proportion 
denominated by One and a Half; if 5, or 13, 
—_— or once with a Third part; and uni- 
verſally, the Proportion of A to B, is that denomi- 


nated by 75 that is by the Quotient of A divi- 
ded by B. 


4. Theſe Proportions, ſo many of them as are 
Rational, or between Number and Number, have 


particular Names given them by Greek and Latin 
Writers, 


If after the Anrecedent be divided by the Con- 
ſequent, the Quotient be 1, ir is called Proportion 
of Equality, or Simple Proportion, | 


If rhe Quotient be 2, 3, 4, ( or ſuch other Inte- 
ger Number) it is called Multiple Proportion, (viz. 
Double, Treble, Quadruple, &c.) And the Contrary 
to thoſe are called Submultiple, ( viz. Subduple, Sub- 
triple, Subquadruple, Kc. or One half, a Third 
Part, Fourth part, or ſuch other Aliquot Part. 


If the Quotient be 1, with one ſuch Part, as 
15, 1 % 1 4, Oc. it is called Superparticular, 
(viz. Seſquialteral , Seſquitertian, 72 uartan, 
&c.) And the Contraries hereunto are called Sub- 


tian, &c.) 


| 
If ſuch Quotient be 2, 3, 4, (or ſuch other In- 
teger greater than Unity) with ſuch an Aliguot 
Part, ir is called Multiple ſuperparticular, (as 
2 45 Duple:ſeſquialteral; 3 +, Triple. ſeſquitertian; 
3 4, Triple: ſeſquiquartan, &c.) And the Contra- 
ries thereunto are Sub multiple. ſuperparticular, as 
Subduple-ſeſquialteral, Subtrip e-ſeſquitertian, &c. 


If the Quotient be 1, with ſome Number of 
Aliquot Parts, as 1 4, 15, 1 4, Sc. it is called 
Super partient, (as Superbipartiens tertias, Super- 
eri partiens quartas, Superbipartiens quintas, KC.) 
And the Contraries hereunto are Subſuperparticut, 
as Subſuperbipartiens tertias, &c. 


If ſuch Quotient be ſome greater Integer Num- 
ber, (as 2, 3, Sc.) with ſuch Number of Aliquot 
Parts, as 23, 3+, 3 3, Sc. it is called Multiple- 
ſuperpartiens, (as Dupla ſuperbipartiens tertias, 
Tripla ſupertripartiens quartas, Tripla-ſuperbiparti- 
ens quintas, &c.) And the Contraries thereunto, 
Submultiple-ſuperpartient, (as Subdupla-ſupervipar- 
tiens tertias, Subrripla-ſupertripartiens quartas, &C.) 
As that of 31 to 7, ( becauſe *'5= 4+) is Q- 
drupla-ſupertripartiens ſeptimas ; and irs Contra- 


ry, 7 to 31, is Subquadrupla-ſupertriparticns ſep- 
ti mas. , 


And under ſome of theſe Compellations all Pro. 
portions will fall, which are as one Integer Num- 
ber to another. | 


But notwithſtanding all this ado, ( tho' that the 
Ancient Geometers may be underſtood, I thought 
fir ro explain theſe long, barbarous, and hard Words 
here) tis much better, and more Intelligible, ro 
expreſs theſe Proportions, as the uſual manner now 
is, by the Numbers. themſelves, than by theſe 
Names; and briefly and clearly to ſay, as 31 is 
ro 7, or as 7 is to 31, rather than to ſay Quadru- 
pla-ſupertripartiens ſeptimas, or Subquadrupla: ſuper- 
tripartiens ſeptimas. 
| 
5. If when Four Quantities are conſidered, you 
find that the Firſt hath as much Greatneſs or Small- 
neſs, in reſpect of the Second, as the Third hath in 
relpect of the Fourth; thoſe Four Quantities are 
called Proportionals, and are thus expreſſed, 


That is, As 8 contains 2 four times, fo 16 con- 
rains 4 four times; and therefore 8 is juſt as big 
in reſpect of 2, as 16 is in reſpect of 4. 

Here therefore, the Ratio between the Firſt 
Pair, is equal to the Ratio between the other Pair 
of Numbers; and conſequently, theſe Four having 
equal Ratio s, are bt ere | 

Bur if you encreaſe or diminiſh any one of theſe 
Four Numbers, rhe Ratio will grow unequal, and 
then they will not be Proportionals: As if inſtead 
of 8 you ſhould pur 9 or 7, letting all the reſt re- 
main as they were; 'rwill then be plain, that 9 
hath more Magnirude, and 7 hath leſs in reſpect 
of 2, than 16 hath in reſpe&t of 4; for 9 con- 
tains 2 above four times, and 7 doth not contain 
it ſo often as four times; whereas 16 contains 4 ex- 
actly four times: Wherefore theſe latter Num- 
bers, 9, 2, 16, 4, or 7, 2, 16, 4, are not Propor- 
tionals, And twould be the ſame, if any other 
Member of the firſt Four Numbers had been al- 


tered ; for the Proportion would neceſſarily be de- 
ſtroyed. 


6. The annexed Figure will ſerve very well © 
explain Proportion. 


Ler 


ä r * 


PRO FEES >» 


For ſuppoſe the outer Circle Z WU 
Triple, Quadruple, Sc. of the inner Gina, =, 
then mult the Ark A (or any other Part of |: 755 
Double, Triple, Sc. of the Ark B, a like p, be 
the Circle X. Therefore, As the Whole is 9 * 
Whole, ſo the Parts muſt be to the Parts ; "urn 


Z: X:: A: B. Q. E. D. 


9. If you compare the Differences ITO 
what remains when one is — (ch 
other) between the Antecedents and their ( "a 
quents, with thoſe Conſequents; another 8 Oo 
of Proportion will be found, which is called. 55 
portion by Diviſion, and ought to be thus 1 


— —— — 
— — 


2A: A1: KI: 


Now undoubtedly, if from the whole Circle 2 
2 you take a Quarter, (or any other Part) as A; aud 
fl alſo from the whole Circle X you take a Quaner 
Let the Radius e C be ſuppos d ro move quiet | or any like Part, as B; the remaining Three quar. 
round on its Centre C, till the Point e come to | ters of the outer Circle, muſt be to its other Quar. 
| the ſame Place it was at before it began to move; | ter A, as the remaining Three Quarters in the in. 
| then will that Point e have deſcribed the Circum- | ner Circle are to irs Quarter B. That is, 
| ference of a Circle, which let be Hd Ze. Then 
a at the ſame time, any other Point of the Radius, Z—A:A::X—B:B. . E. b. 
as ſuppoſe f, will alſo have deſcribed the Inner Yo 4 42 44 
Circle Fg X. Draw the two Diameters H Z, 
and e d, cutting each other at Right Angles in C, | 10. Or if you add the Antecedents and Conſe. 
; which will divide both Circles into four Quadrants. | quents together, and then compare the Sums with 
; 'Tis plain from hence, that the ſame Proportion | the former Conſequents; another Species ariſes, 
which the outer Circle (Z) bears to its Fourth | called Proportion by Compoſition ; and tis thus ex- 
(or any other) part A; the ſame muſt the inner | preſt, 


Circle (X) bear to B, alike Part of its Circum- — — 
| ference, For when the longer Radius e C hath Z TA: A:: XB: B. 
N moved over the Fourth part of the Circle Z, and 


the Point e is come to H; then will the Point Fal-| And tis certain, ſince Z: A:: X: B, by the 
ſo be come to h, and will have gone over a Qua- Suppoſition, and alſo Z: X:: A: B. by Altemare 
drant of its Circle X; and when e is come to d, | Proportion: Z and A together will be to A, as X 
F alſo will be come to g, and will as well as] and B together are to B. That is, 

the other have deſcribed a Semi- circle: So that 
as the Circle Z is to any Part of its Periphery, or 
as it is to the Ark A; lo will the Circle X be to a Z + 
like Part of its Periphery, or to the Ark B. That is, = 


RD: N QED. 
1 „ 


d 
2 


V 11. If you compare the Antecedents with the 

: .. 0 Differences between them and their Conſequents, 

another Species of Proportion ariſes, which is 
7. And from theſe Conſiderations may all the ſe- | called Converſion of Proportion: And is thus ex- 

veral Species of Proportion be demonſtrated from | x reſs d. 

the Nature of the Thing. For if 


e Pe a - 


; 12 43 6 

; r 

| S :A33:S3 | 7 2— 1A: :X X- 

Ir will certainly follow by Inverſion, that Which is very plain from the Conſideration of the 
| Figure; for no doubt the whole Circle Z 1s 1015 
| A: 22: : Bok 3 (viz. Z — A) as the whole leſſer Circle X 15 0 
= . | | 4 (which is X — B.) 

| That is, If Z be as big in reſpect of A, as X 

is in reſpect of B; then muſt A be as little in re- 12 3 8 2 

ſpect of Z, as B is in reſpect of X. 12. If when Z. A:: X. B, you compare the 


Wl. Or if 12 contain 3 as often as 8 contains 2, then ' Conſequents A and B with two other Quantit'S, 
| will 3 be contained in 12 as oft as 2 is contained fo as to make two Rows of Proportionals, ſtanding 
in 8. | | Z.A::X.B 

8. Since Z: A:: X: B, it will follow, by chus, „nr 
Alternate Proportion, that ZE: X:: A: ; that 12 92: 86 5 
is, Antecedent is to Antecedent, as Conſequent is | Then will Z be to d:: as X: I, which 
to Conſequent: Which is plain, if the former Fi- another Species of Proportion by Equalio, or 


gure be well conſidered. | £qu0 ordinata: And follows from this 1 
L 


ay 


- 
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ainly, for no doubt the whole Circle Z is to its 
ne is 9 or d:: as the whole Circle X is to its 
y 


3 which is I. or 6. 


13. If Z be taken as often as X, ex. gr. 3 Z and 
X, you may conclude, That Z: X:: 3 Zz: 3 &, 
or as 10 Z to 10 X; or alſo as 12 ＋ Z, to 124 K. 
And ſo on in whatſoever Proportion the two Mag- 
nitudes Z and X are multiplied, ſo they are mul- 


applied equally, or that you take one as often as 


you take the other. For then there will be the 
lame Proportion between the Magnirudes thus e- 
qually Multi lied, as there was between the Sim- 
ple Magaiindes, before ſuch Multiplications. 
And theſe Magnitudes thus equally multiplied, 
are called, Equi-multiples, of the fimple Magni- 


tudes Z and X: Hence we ſay, that Equzi-multi- | 


ples are in the ſame Proportion as ſuch ſimple Mag- 
nitudes, out of which they are compounded. , 


14. If Z be divided in the ſame manner as X 
is; and ex. gr. you take a fourth part of Z, and 
the like of X; or the renth, or any other part of 
7, and the ſame of X : Then will theſe Parrs be 
Proportional to their Wholes, Z: X:: 2 (or 
2 Z) : 4 or X. All which is ſelf- evident. 


15 A Proportion is ſaid to be Compounded of o- 
ther Proportions, when the Exponent of That, is 
made by the Multiplication of the Exponents of 
Theſe, one into another. Thus, the Compound of 
the Treble and Double, (whoſe Exponents are 3 and 
2) is the Treble of the Double, (whoſe Exponent is 
3 X 2) that is, the Sextuple (becauſe 3 x 2 2 6) 
which is manifeſtly a Work of Multiplication. 


16. The Products, or the Quotients of any Two 
Quantities or Numbers Multiplied or Divided by 
the ſame Third Numbers, are in the ſame Propor- 
tion as the Numbers were before they were Mul- 
tiplied or Divided. 


E. gr. 1. Let 8 and 12, be Multiplied by 4 ; 
then will 8: 12:2: 32: 48. 


2. Let 8 and 12, be divided by 4; then will 
C:1322S! 3- / 


The reaſon of which is very plain; becauſe one 
Number is juſt as much encreaſed by Multiplicati- 
on, or diminiſhed by Diviſion. 

FAODLEMS 


To Two Lines A and B, to find D a Third Pro- 


portional, 


— 


| 


$ 


Make any Right-lined Angle, as e ae. Then 
ſer off init ad = A, and a b B. Set off allo 
B again from d to e; then join & and d, and 


to bd, draw a Parallel thro' the Point e, ſo ſhall 


bc be the Line ſought for, A. B:: B. D, by 2 
e6 Euclid, 


To Three giving Lines, AB and C, to find a Fourth 
Proportional D. , 


Make any Angle, as 4 ce; then from 4, take 
ab=A, and bc =B, andad=C, joyn bd, 
and thro' c draw a Parallel to bd ; fo ſhall d e be 
hs Lins ſought: For A. B:: C. D. 2 & 6 Eu. 
clid. | 

Of the Proportion of Figures. 


1. To find the Proportion that one Rectangle 


hath to another, both Length and Breadth muſt be 


conſidered. 
For Rectangles are to each other as the Products 


| of their reſpective Lengrhs multiplied by their 
Breadths. | 


Thus, if there be two Rectangles, the former 
of which hath irs Length 5 Inches, Yards, Ge. 
and its Breadth 3 Inches, Yards, Sc. and the lat- 
ter had irs Length 8 Inches, Yards, Sc. and its 
Breadth, 4 Inches, Yards, Sc. Then the Rectan- 
gles will be to each other, as 3 x5 (=15) is to 
4 * 8 (= 32) i. e. as 15 is to 32. So that all 
Rectangles are to one another in a Ratio com- 
pounded of that of cheir Sides. | | 


| 5 Y 2. When 


. . 


PR 


PRO. = 


' 2, When Rectangles have their Sides proporti- Let the two given Lines be b an 
onable, (ſo that ab: eh :: ad: ef) then is Sum of the two Lines ſought be Z 


the Rectangle A, to the Rectangle B, in a duplicate 
Proportion to the Ratio of the Sides. 
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For the Ratio of A to B, is compounded of the 

7 i of a b, to e h, and of the Ratio of ad, to 
e. 
Bur in this Caſe a b is to e h, in the very ſame 
Ratio as ad is to e f; and therefore the Proportion 
of A to B being compounded of thoſe rwo equal 
Ratio's, muſt be duplicate of the Ratio of their 
Sides to each other; that is duplicate of the Ra- 
tio of 4 h to e h, or of ad to ef. L. E D. 


COROLLARY, 


Hence all Triangles, Parallelograms, Priſms, 


Parallelopipeds, Pyramids, Cones and Cylinders 
are to one another reſpectively . compared, in a 
Proportion compounded of that of their Heights and 
Baſes, j 4 

3. All Triangles, and Parallelograms, Pyramids, 
Priſms, and Parallelopipeds ; alſo all Cones, and 
Cylinders, each kind compared among themſelves : 
If they have equal Alrirudes, are in the ſame Pro- 
portion as their Baſes: If they have equal Baſes, 
are as rheir Heights, 

For the Baſes or Heights, will ſeverally be com- 
mon Efficients or Multipliers; and therefore muſt 
make the Products be in the ſame Proportion as 
the Mulriplicand was before. 

Thus if the equal Altitude of any two Trian- 
gles, Parallelopipeds, Cones, &c. be called a, and 
their unequal Baſes b6 and d: Then by the 13th 
of Proportion (above) b. d:: à b. à d. 


This Problem being of Conſtant Uſe, ought to be 
placed among the Elements of Geometry. 


CASE 1 


To find two Right Lines, whoſe Sum and Difference 
is given, Reciprocally proportional to two given 


nes, 


d ©, and ler 


to find a Point where Z may be ſo divided, uit 


8,4 23 6:6 

Firſt find m a mean proportional betw 
which erect perpendicularly at either 8 
Draw d parallel to Z, and where it cuts 
let fall m and draw R: Then, I ay, 
the Segments required: For 4 e 
Q. E. D. 


ande, 
of Z. 
the Circle 
a and e ate 
mm=h, 


b 
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CASE II. 


Where the Difference = X is given, find mas 
before, which erect perpendicularly at either end 
of X: Then draw R from the middle Point of X. 
and with ir, as a Radius, deſcribe a Semicircle on 
the Centre d: So ſhall a + X be the greater Line, 
and 4 the leſſer ſought: For « + X, multiplied - 
by amm bc. L. E. D. 


That is, in other words, if you have the Ex. 
treams, and the Sum and Difference of 4 Propor- 
tionals, you may find the Terms ſeverally. 

PROB L E M II. 
To find two Squares whoſe Sum or Difference ij given 


| 


Reciprecally proportional to two given Squares. 
| CASE 


© tt 


FEES : PRO 


_.. A. 4. ttt. 


i. 


CASE L | 1 "nn 


| * | 
Let b and c be the Sides of the Squares given, | 
and ler S be equal to the Sum of the Squares re- ; 
aired, ; 3 1 | 
TFind a fourth proportional to S b and c; which A 
ſuppoſe to be d: Then, by the former Problem gy ti \ , 
find 2 Lines reciprocally proportionable to h and e, 3 A 
whoſe Sum is S: As ſuppoſe the 1 and h, | F . Nx 
and draw the Lines 4 and e, which ſhall be the | 3. E 
Sides of the Squares ſought. For ſince 8 b: : c 4. — 
(or m): Therefore by Similar Triangles, S a e. m. Dl 
Wherefore e e quo reciprocally J 54226. c. Where- TTTTTTIITETYTYT 1 To 1 | 
fore their Squares will be alſo in the ſame Rario. „eee eee tee e e t tet h „ „ 8 
Q. E. F. | * 


TT Tenn We ee Og 


For if you ſuppoſe the Altitude b g, to be divi- 
ded into any Number of equal parts, by Plains 
rallel to the Baſe ; then becauſe of the Pyramids 
bugkhmb, bF DBH 6, &c. being ſimilar, the 
| Baſes m g Kand HB D F, will be in a Dupli- 
cate Ratio of their Altitudes b g, D b. That is, 
Theſe Baſes diminiſh towards the Vertex in the 
Proportion. of the Squares of Numbers in Arith- 
metrical Progreſſion. 
| Bur ir was proved above in Numb. 7. of Arith- 
metical Progreſſion, That a Rank of ſuch Quanti- 
ries are Subtriple to as many, equal to the greateſt; 
CASE IL i. e. to ſuch as compoſe, or are the Elements of the 
TAS: Parallelopiped : Wherefore the Parallelopiped ro 

If 4, the Side of a Square, which is the Diffe- the Pyramid, is as 3 to 1, or the former is Triple 
rence of the Squares required, were given; make] of the Larter. | | 
4 d. ö: : c. I a fourth proportional; and, by the] And this muſt hold in all Priſms of what Figure 
former Problem, find 2 Lines reciprocally proporti-| ſoever, in reference to a Pyramid of the ſame Baſe 
onal to b and c; which ſuppoſe to be g and d + g, with them. , | 
whoſe Difference is d: Then erect F ar Right An- And ſo alſo in the Proportion of Cones to Cylin- 
ples, and on 4 + g, deſcribe a Semi- circle: After] ders; for a Cone being compoſed of Circles whoſe 
which drawing 4 and e, they ſhall be the Sides of Coney decreaſe Arithmetically, the Planes of 
the Squares f thoſe Circles muſt be a Rank of Secundans, (for 
| they are as the Squares of their Radius) and con- 
3 the whole Rank, or the Cone, will be 
Subtriple of the Cylinder, which is a Rank of as 
many Terms equal to the . reateſt. 

A Cylinder, Spheroid, and Cone, of the ſame Baſe 
and Height, are as 3, 2, and 1. 


Of the Proportion of Sol ids, 


Every Parallelopiped, as 4 g, is to a Pyramid, 
gkmnb of the ſame Bale and Height, as 3 to 1. 
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Ellipſis, as well as in the Circle) the U AD: Q 
SH: : GDB: GH ZB; that is, as 3x3 
(or 9) is to 5x1 (or 3). Alſo AD: 0 TI: 
9: 8. And thus it will be if you make never ſo 
many new Biſſections; that is, you'll find the 
Squares of the Ordinates, and conſequently the 
Circles made on them do decreaſe by a Progreſſion 
of odd Numbers. But a Series of ſuch a Progreſ- 
fion is co as many equal to greateſt as 3 to 2 (by 
Coral. 5 of Progreſſion Geometrical) wherefore the 
Cylinder to the Spheroid is as 3 to 2, and being to 
the Cone as 3 to 1. The Cylinder, Spheroid, and 
Cone are as 3, 2, and 1. Q. E. D. 

PROPORTIONAL Spiral Lines. See Spiral 
Lines. 

PROPOSITION, (in General) is a Thing pro- 
poſed to be proved, made out, or demonſtrated: 
And in Mathematicks, is either a Theorem, or a 
Problem ; which lee. 

PROPRIETATE Probanda, is a Writ that lies 
for him that would prove a * 46 before the She- 
riff : For where a Property is afledged, a Replegiare 
lieth nor. | 

PROPTOSIS, is the Fallowing-down of ſome 
Part; as of the Eye, the Cawle, Sc. 

PRO Rata. See Oneranda pro rata portionis, 

PROROGUE, ſignifies to prolong, or put off to 
another Day. The Difference between a Proroga- 
tion and an Adjournment, or Continuance of the 
Parliament, is, That by the Prorogation in open 
Court, there is a Seſſion; and then ſuch Bills as 
paſſed in either Houſe, or both Houſes, and had 
not the Aſſent to them, mutt at the next Aſſembly 
begin again: For every Seſſion of Parliament is in 
Law a ſeveral Parliament; but if it be but Ad- 
journed or Continued, then there is no Seſſion, and 
conſequently all things continued in the ſame State 
they were in before the Adjournment, | 

PROSECUTOR, in Law, is he that follows a 
Cauſe in another's Name. See Promoters. 

PROSODIA, is that Part of Grammar which 
reaches the Quantity of Syllables, diſtinguiſhing 
into Long and Short, Cc. 

PROSOPPOPO EIA, is a violent Rhetorical Figure, 
wherein the Speaker addreſſes himſelf to inanimate 
Ihings as if they were living, and makes them 
ſpeak as if they had Souls. | 

PROSPHYSIS, is a Coalition, or growing to- 
gether, as when two Fingers are connected to each 
other. 

PROSTAPHERESIS, in Aftronomy, is the 
{ame with the Equation of the Orbit, or ſimply 
the Equation ; and is the Difference between the 
True and Mean Motion of a Planet, The Angle 
alſo made by the Lines of the Planets Mean and 
True Motion, is called the Proſtaphereſis. | 

PROSTATE, Adſtantes, or Corpora Glanduloſa, 
are two Glandules placed near the Paſſage of rhe 
Seed ; which (as may be guelsd) lubricate the 
common Paſſage of the Seed and Urine, and af- 
ford a kind of a Vehicle ro the Seminal Matter, 
and are {aid ro provoke the Titillation in Coition: 
Their Moiſture being conveyed by certain little 
Tubes, which terminate in the Paſſage near where 
the Seed is ejected, and is emitted at the ſame time 
with ir. The Learned Barthcline has obſerved 
ſome ſuch thing in Women 

PROSTASIS, a Parr of Surgery, which fills up 
what is wanting; as we ſee in hollow and fiſtulous 
Ulcers filled up with Flefh by Surgery. Blanchard. 


PROSTHESIS, in Grammar, 1s 1n the General 


tion, is uſed for an Exemption or Imm 


Protection in the King's Service beyond Sea, or in 


| 
thereupon, if he hath any Goods remaining in any 


chants is, Thar I be paid out of them to my full 


a Meraplaſm, and in Particular an Add 
{ome Letter or Letters to the Beginning of * of 
as Gnavus pro navus, This is alſo called ord, 
tion. 


Ipaſ. 
PROSTO MIA, the Red-tinct 

* Blanchard. ured part of the 
a ſpecial Signification : In the Gene 
for that Benefit and Safety which eye 55 
Deniſon, or Alien, eſpecially ſecured, hath 1G, 
King's Laws. Protect ion, in the Special fray 
by the King to a Perſon againſt Suits 1 15 Ber 
other Vexations, upon Reaſonable Cauſes . 
him thereto. Of this, Fitz-Herbert make * 
kinds ; the Firſt he calls a Proredion, eum i 0 
volumus, whereof he mentions Four n 
1. A Protection quia profefturus, for him thar on 
paſs over Sea in the King's Service, 2. 4 8 0 
ction quia moraturus, for him that is Abroad ; _ 
King's Service upon the Sea, or in the Ma 4 
3. A Protection for the King's Debtor ; that h 1. 
nor ſued or attached till the King be paid = 
Debt: This the Civilians call Morateriam, 4 N 


genera} 
ral, It is Fre, | 


the Marches of Scotland. 


The Second Form of Protection is cum clauſula 


nolumus, which 1s granted moſt commonly to a 


Spiritual Company for their Immunity, 
king their Cattle b 

may be granted allo 
poral. 

PROTEST, in Law, hath two divers Applica. 
tions; One is by way of Caution, to call witneſs, 
(as it were) or openly to affirm, That he doth 
either not at all, or but conditionally yield his Con- 
ſent to any Act, or unto the Proceeding of any 
Judge in a Court wherein his Juriſdiction is doubt- 
ful, or to anſwer upon his Qarh further than by 
Law he is bound. The other is by way of Com- 
plainr, ro Proteſt a Man's Bill; For Example; If I 
give Money to a Merchant in France, taking his 
Bill of Exchange to be repaid in England by one 
whom he aſſigneth; if at my Coming, I find not 
my ſelf ſatisfied, bnt either delay d or deny d, then 
I go to the Exchange, or other open Concourſe of 
Merchants, and Proteſt, That I am not Paid: And 


ir! from ta- 
the King's Miniſters: But i 
to one Man Spiritual or Tem. 


Man's Hands within the Realm, the Laws of Mer- 


atis faction. 

PROTE STATION, in Law, is a Defence of 
Safeguard to the Party which maketh it, from be- 
ing concluded by the Act he is about to do, that 
Iſſue cannot be joined by it. 

PROTOPATHIA, is a Primary Diſeaſe, not 
cauſed by another. 

PROTRACTING. Pin, is a fine Needle faſt- 
ned in a piece of Wood, Ivory, c. uſed to prick 
off any Degrees and Minutes from the Protractor. 

PROTRACTOR, is an Inſtrument uſed in Sw 
veying: It is commonly made of a well poliſh d 
thin piece of Braſs, and conſiſteth of a gemi circle 
divided into Degrees, and a Parallelogram wich 
Scales upon it, and may be of any Bigneſs deb d. 
But this Inſtrument is ſo well known, that there 
needs no further Deſcription. 

Irs Uſe is chiefly, To lay down an Angle of any 
aligned Quantity of Degrees: Or, an Angle be. 


ing Protracted, to find the Quantity of Degrees 
cont 
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Teadily ; which is of great uſe in Plot- 


contain | 
: aking of Draughts, Sc. : 
13 80150 45 a Condition inſerted into any 
Deed, upon the Obſervance whereof the Validity of 
the Decd depends; bur ſometimes it is only a Co- 
venant. It hath alſo another Signification in Mat- 
ters Judicial, as if the Plaintiff or Demandant de- 
Giſt in proſecuting an Action, by bringing it ro a 
Trial; the Defendant or Tenant may take out a 
Venire facias to the Sheriff, which hath in it theſe 


Words, Proviſo quod, &c. ro this End, Thar if the 


Loof. 
PRUNELLZZ Sal. See Sal Prunellæ. 


PRUNIFEROUS-Trees or Shrubs, are ſuch 
whoſe Fruit is pretty large and ſoft, with a Stone 
in the middle in this kind the Flower adheres ro 
the bottom of rhe Baſe of the Fruit. | 

PSAMMISMUS, a Bath of dry and warm 
Sand, wherewirth the Feet of Men in the Dropſy 


are dried. Blanchard. | 


PSEUDODIPTERON, is an ancient form of a 
Temple, compaſſed about with bur one row of 
Pillars, and which Row from the Wall, is at the di- 
ſtance uſually of rwo Rows of Pillars. 


PSEUDOSTELLA, in Aſtronomy, ſignifies any 


kind of Comet or Phznomenon newly appearing | 


in the Heavens like a Star. 

PSOAS Magnus, or Lumbalis, is a Muſcle of 
the Loins, which proceeds from all the Vertebres 
of the Loins aged their tranſverſe Proceſſes inter- 


1 

which being endowed with a more piercing Acri- 
| mony than the Errhinaceous Medicines, do ſo ex- 
treamly irritate and ſhrivel up the Membranes of 
the Brain, that ir ſends forth the pituitous Humour 
at rhe Noſtrils, in an extraordinary meaſure, and 

ſo cauſe Sneezing. Blanchard, 

PIERIGOPALATINUS, or Sphenopterigopala- 

tinus, is a Muſcle of the Gargareon, whoſe tormer 

Appellation intimates its Progreſs and Inſertion ; 

the latter its Origin alſo. This ariſes from the 
Proceſs of the Os Sphenoides, and deſcends accord- 

ing to the length of the Interſtice madè by the in- 

rernal Ala of the Os Sphenoides and Muſculus Pteri- 
goidæus Internus of the lower Jaw ; and becoming 

Tendinous, marches over the Proceſſus Pterigerdes, 

and is Inſerted to the Fore- part of the Gargareon. 

The Tendon of this paſſes over the Prerigoidal 

Proceſs, which, like a Pully, gives it a different 

Power from that of the Sphænopalatinus, tho they 

have borh rheir Origin from the Place. Wherefore, 

contrary to that, This draws the Gargareon down- 

wards ; which Contrivance in Nature is no leſs 

remarkable, than any of thoſe where the like Ar- 
tifice of a Trochlea is made uſe of. 

PTEKIGOPHAR YNG ZUS,ts a Muſcle which 

ariſes thin and fleſhy from both the Prerigoidal Pro- 
ceſſes of the Os Caneiforme ; alſo from the Root of 
the Tongue, and Extremities of the Os Hyozdes ; 
trom theſe places its fleſhy Fibres run in a ſemi- 
circular manner, embracing the ſuperior and back 
Part of the glandulous Membrane of the Fauces, 
where they meer in a middle Line. When this 
Muſcle acts, it brings the middle or back Parr of 
rhe Fauces rowards a Plain, by which means, the 
| Tonſillæ, together with the reſt of the Glandules, are 
compreſt in the Evacuation of their Mucus, to join 


nally and latefally, within the Cavity of the Al- with the Aliment in its deſcent into the Sromach in 


domen ; from thence deſcending over the ſuperior 
part of the Os Sacrum and Spine of the Vium,B where 
it's joined with the fleſhy Fibres of the Iiacus In- 
ternus, with which it's inſeparablely united to their 
partly Fleſhy and partly Tendinous Inſertions in 
the inferior part of the lefler Trochanter of the 
Thigh-Bone : Its uſe is, together with the Liacus 
Internus, to move the Thigh forwards. | 
PSOAS Parvus, is a Muſcle of the Thigh, whic 

arifes fleſhy from the ſuperior Part of the firſt Ver- 
tebra of the Loins, internally and laterally within 
the Abdomen, immediately below the Cavity of the 
Diaphragm, whence delcending obliquely inwards 
towards the Pelvis Abdominis, (where it ceaſes to 
be Fleſhy) in a manner embracing the Pſoas Mag- 
nus, and is inferred with a thin, broad, ſtrong Ten- 
don, to that of Parr of the Os Pubis, where it's join'd 


to the Os ium: This Muſcle, with its Partner 


Acting, aſſiſt the Rez Abdominis in drawing the 
Oſſa Pubis upwards, as in raiſing our ſelves from a 
decumbent Poſture: Thus Rope-Dancers hang by 
their Hands, and raiſe the inferior Parts of their 
Bodies, to take hold of a Rope with their Feet. 
Tho their proper Action is to bend the Loins, 
yer their Tendons embracing rhe Pſoas Magnus and 
Hi acus Internus, (which we have frequently obſer- 
ved to extend over the inferior Parts) nor unlike 
the Faſcia Tendinoſa Cubiti and Lata of the Thigh, 
do alſo Corroborate them in their Action. Cowper. 
PSOROPHTHALMY, an Ophthalmy, or In- 
flammation of the Eyes with itching. Blanchard. 
PSYCTICA, are cooling Medicines againſt the 
Scab. Blanchard, | | 


PTARMICA, or Sternutateria, are thoſe things 


Deglutition ; and ar other times to promote Screa- 
tien, in which this Muſcle is the chief Inftrument : 
Thar the Tonſille approach towards each other, is 


obſervable, when we inſpect theſe Parts in living 
Perſons. 


PTERIGOSTAPHILINUS Externus, is a 
Muſcle which moves the Uvula, arifing from a 
{mall Protuberance upon the under fide of the 
Body of the Os Sphenoides, and goes directly to 
be inſerted into the hinder part of the Uvzla. 

PTERIGOSTAPHILINUS Internus, is a Mu- 
cle which moves the VUvula, arifing from a ſmall 
Protuberance of the Os Sph.enoides, and growing 
into a ſmall round Tendon, which paſſes over 2 
ſmall Proceſs like a Hook, of the Proceſſus Pteri- 


83 from thence reverting, it's inſerted into the 
ore · part of the Vvula. 


PTERYGIUM, is the wing or round riſing of 
| the Noſe or Eye, or the proceis of the Bone Sphe- 
noides, which is like a Wing. Alſo a membranous 
Excreſcence above the horney Tunic of the Eye, 
call'd Vnguis and Ungula, growing for the moſt 
part from the inner Corner, towards the Apple of 
the Eye, and often obſcuring it. Blanchard. 
PTERYGOIDEAUS Internus and Externus, ate 
two Muſcles arifing from rhe Preceſſus Prerygcides, 
or Aliformis of the Os Sphamides. Their uſe is to 
move the Jaw from ſide to ide. | g 
PTERYSTAPHYLINI, are Muſcles of the vu 
la or ere. and were ſo named by Riolanus; 
but the Accurate Dr. Crocn changed their names 
into Sphænopalatinus and Pterigopalatinus, or Sphe- 


nopterigepalati nus. (See thoſe Words.) Their ufe 
is to give various Motions to che Vet. 


PTISANA, 
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PTISANA, Ptiſan, is a Decoction of Pearl- 


Barley, Liquoriſh, Raiſins, Sc. being a cooling 
2 ＋ 1 Drink for one in a Fever, and much uſed 

y the French, 

PTYLOSIS, is a Diſeaſe when the Brims of the 
Eye-lids being grown thick, the Hairs of the Eye- 
brows fall off. Blanchard. | 

PUBIS OS. See Pectinis Os. 

PUDDINGS, in a Ship, are Ropes nailed to the 
Arms of the Main and Fore-Yards, near the ends, 
and then at 3 or 4 due diſtances inwards one from 
another, in order to keep the Robbins from galling 
or wearing aſunder upon the Yards, when the 
Topfail-Sheets are haled home. | 

They call alſo thoſe Ropes which are wound a- 
bout the Rings of Anchors to ſave the Clinch of the 
Cable from being galled with the Iron, by this 
name. So that when the Ring is ſo ſerved, tis 
called the Pudding of the Anchor. 

PUDICE Plante, the ſame with ſenſitive Plants, 
which ſee. | | 

PUGILLUS, is an handful of any Herbs, O- 
thers Interpret ir, as much as may be taken up 
with the Thumb and two Fingers. 

PUISNE, or Puny; the Lawyers term for 
Younger. | 

PULMONARIA Arteria, or Vena Arterioſa, is 
a Veſſel in the Breaſt, ariſing immediately out of 
the Right Ventricle of the Heart; its Mouth is not 
ſo large as that of the Cava; it has three Valves, 
called Segmoidales or Semilunares. Its uſe is to car- 

ry the Blood from the right Ventricle of the 

eart to the Lungs, and irs Coat is double, like 
that of the Artertes. 

PULMONARIA Vena, or Arteria Vengſa, is a 
Veſſel of the Heart, which diſcharges it ſelf thro 
the left Auricle into the Ventricle of the ſame ſide; 
for after it has accompanied the Wind-pipe and 
Arteria Pulmonaris in all their branchings in the 
Lungs; and by its ſmall twigs, has received the 
Blood out of the Artery, all theſe twigs are united 
firſt into two Trunks (viz. the Right and Left) af. 
terwards into one, which opens into the left Ven- 
tricle of the Heart. This Vein hath no valve in it, 
except that at its opening into the left Ventti- 


cle, where at its Orifice are placed two Membra- | 


nous Valves, called Mitrales from their form re- 
ſembling, when joined, ſomething of a Mitre. Theſe 
are very ſtrong and firm, to ſuſtain the violent mo- 
tion of the Blood, and to hinder it from returnin 
back again into this Vein, and to direct its courſe 
to the Aorta, whoſe Orifice opens in the Syſtole of 
the Ventricle. 7 

PULMONARY Veſſels, are thoſe which carry 
the Blood from the Heart to the Lungs, and back a- 
gain, being two in number, viz. the Pulmcnary Vein, 
and the Pulmonary Artery, which ſee. 

PULPA, is the fleſhy part of Fruits, Roots, or 
other Bodies, which is Extracted by Infuſion or 
Boiling, and paſſing through a Sieve ; as the Pulp 
of Tamarinds, Caſſia, Althee, Dates, &C. 

PULSE, by the Mathematical Naturaliſts, is 
the term uſed for that Stroak with which any Me 
dium is affected by the motion of Light, Sound, &c. 
through it. 

* And the Admirable Sir I. Newton demonſtrates, 
[ib, 2. prop. 48. Princip. Thar the Velocities of the 
Pulſes, in an Elaſtick Fluid Medium (whoſe Ela- 


ſticity is proportionable to irs Denſity) are in a 


Ratio, compounded of half the Ratio of the Ela- 
ſtick force directly, and half the Ratio of the Den- 


ſity Inverſely. So that in a Medium, Wo 5” 
ſticity is equal to irs Denſity, all Pulleg ww le Bl. 
ny feld g 1 OA wil be e. 
ULSUS, the Pulſe, is the immedi 
the Heart, by the mediation — — of 
diffuſed through the whole Body, and is different. 
ly affected thereby, according to the differe 7 
flux of the Animal Spirits; the Motion wh Xin. 
chiefly to be attributed to the circular r 
Fibres. Others affirm it to be the dilatation 


contraction of the Heart and Blood, A Pcs 
either natural or preternatural; of the fa 
e 


have ſpoken already; the latter is ſuch as 3 di 
ferent, according to the different Circumſtan — 
the Fibres and Animal Spirits; to wit, ſtrong, rey 
PULSES, according to Dr. 4b | f 
ther, 1 E e 

Pulſe Unequal, is either in ref; ; 
ſtrength ; that is, either it Sox op _— 
ſlower, or elſe ſtronger and weaker, 

Pulſe Interrupted, is when the ſtroaks are much 
lmaller than uſual, or their Intervals much grea- 
ter. : 

Pulſe Intenſe, is that whoſe ſtroak is very h 


(the parts as it were upon a bent) or elſe 4; 


ſtrengrh is made up with the multiplicity and 
quency of leſs Mications, as in the height off. 


> VETS, 


Pulſe Rmiſi, is that whoſe ſtroaks are leſs quick, 
or leſs ſtrong, and in Sickneſs ſhews more danger 
than the other, 

Pulſe Superficial, is that which ſhews an exact 
Temperament of Body, as alſo a free and merry 
Temper of Mind. 

Pulſe Deep, ſhews a diſpoſition to Melancholy, 
Aſthma's, Lethargy, &c. and is more frequent in 
the Aged than the Young. | 

Pulſe Leaping, is ſaid to portend no great 
danger. 

Pulſe Trembling, ſhews great Extremity. 

Pulſe Wandring, is that which is ſomerimes felt 
in one place, and ſometimes in another, and ſome- 
times no where, and is never but a few Minutes 
before Death. 


PULSION, is the driving or impelling of any 
thing forward. See Attraction. 
PULVERIZATION, is reducing any Body in- 
to a fine Pouder, which is done by beating Friable 
Bodies in a Mortar; but to Pulverize Malable 
ones, or ſuch as will ſpread under the Hammer, 
ſome other Helps and Artiſices muſt be made ule 
of. To Pulverize Tin and Lead, proceed thus: 
Get a round wooden Box, which rub well with 
Chalk all over on the inſide ; then melt the Metal, 
and pouring a little of it nimbly into the Box, ſhut 
the Lid, and ſhake the Box ſtrongly and quick, 
and the Metal will be reduced by it into a Pou- 
der. And this is a very uſeful thing ro know, tho 
it be plain and eaſie; becauſe by this means, thele 
Metals are rendred fit for ſeveral Operations, an 
will eaſily be mixed with Salrs or other things. 
PULVIS Fulminans. Mix well together three 
Parts of common Salr-petre, two parts of Salt 0 
Tartar, and one of common Brimſtone, all finely 
poudered. Take half a Dram or a Dram of this 
Mixture, put it upon a e over a gentle 
Fire, ſo that it may heat, and appear to melt an 
change Colour gently, and in about half a quarter 


of an Hour it will go off with a terrible 2 
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| Vulgar Purgation, was by Fire or Water, or by | F, 
Combat, uſed both by Infidels and Chriſtians, ll | , . 
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Facts hat of a Musket, and yet without dan- 
2 Perſon in the Room; for its force is 
chiefly downwards. The reaſon of this Effect ap- 

ars to be, that the Fixt Salt of Tartar doth ſo 


ock up the Spirits of the Nitre and Sulphur, that] beſt 


annot get looſe without breaking their Pri- 
e 3 the Fire hath aſſiſted and enabled 
them to do, they do it with very great violence and 
noiſe. 


PUMP Brake, at Sea, is the Handle of the Pump, 


as 0 

PUMP can, is the Bucket whereby they pour 
Water into the Pump to fetch it and make it work 
when they intend to uſe it. And. 

PUMP Vale, is the Trough by which the Water 
runs from the Pump along the Ship- ſides, that it 
may go out at the Scoper-Holes. 

PUNCTUM Lachrymale. 
Punttum. 

PUNCTUM Saliens: In the growth of an Egg, 
you ſee a litrle Speck or Cloud as ir were in the 
innermoſt Tunic of it, called Amnios, which grow- 
ing gradually thicker, acquires a kind of ſlimy Mat- 
ter, in the middle whereof you ſee firſt this Pun- 
dum Saliens, (a little Speck that ſeems to leap) after- 
ward the rude body of an Embryo, which tends 
every day more and more to Perfection. Blanchard. 

PUNY. See Puiſne. 

PUPILLA, or Pupula, is the opening of the Tu- 
nic of the Eye, called Uvea, or Choroides; it is 
round in a Man, and is capable of being contracted 


See Lachrymale 


or dilated like a Muſcle, according to the different | 


degree of Light the eye is expoſed to. | 
PUPPIS Vena, is that Vein which ſpreads it ſelf 
about the hinder part of the Head. 

PURCHASE : This word hath the ſame ſence 
at Sea as Draw has a-Shore ; thus they ſay, The 
Capſtan Purchaſes apace ; chat is, draws in the Ca- 
ble apace. And when they cannot draw or hale in 
any thing with the Tackle, they ſay, The Tack/e 
will not Purchaſe, 

PURFLEW ; the term in Heraldy to expreſs 
Ermines, Pean, or any of the Furrs when they com- 

oſe a Bordure round a court of Arms. Thus they 
ay he Beareth Gules, a Bordure Purflew, Verry ; 
meaning that the Bordure is Verry. 

PURGATION, Purging, is an Excretory Mo- 
tion quick and frequent, proceeding from a quick 
and orderly Contraction of the Carneous Fibres of 
the Stomach and Inteftines, whereby the Chyle 
and Excrements, and corrupted Humors, either 
bred or ſent there from other Parts are protruded 
from Part to Part, till they be quite excluded the 
Body. Blanchard. 

PURGATION, in Law, is the clearing of a 
Man's ſelf of a Crime whereof he is generally ſuſ- 
pected, and of the ſame accuſed before the Judge; 
and is either Canonical or Vulgar. The Canonical, 
is that which is preſcribed by Canon-Law, the 
Form thereof is uſually thus in the Spiritual Court: 
The Man ſuſpected takes his Oath, that he is clear 
of the Fault objected, and brings ſo many of his 
honeſt Neighbours, being not above Twelve, as 
the Court ſhall aſſign him, ro Swear upon their 
Conſcience and Credulity, that he Sweareth truly. 


by the Canon Law aboliſhed : Bur Combat may 
be ſtill practiſed by the Laws of the Realm in Cau- 
ſes doubrful, and where there is want of Evidence 


PURIFICATION of 4 Meral, in Cymiſtry, 
ſignifies its being purged or cleanſed from the mix- 
ture of all other Metals. 

Tis chiefly uſed about Gold and Silver. The 


Purification of Gold, is by Antimony, in this 
manner: Put the Gold in a Crucible, make it red 
hor, and when it begins to melt, pour upon it by 
degrees four times its weight of Antimony in Pow- 
der; the Gold will preſently melt; continue a very 
ſtrong Fire till you perceive the Metal to ſparkle; 
then take the Crucible out of the Fire, and knock 
it, that the Gold may ſink to the bottom; break it 
when tis cold, and ſeparate the fine Gold, which 
is called the Regule, from the droſſy Part. 

After this melt the Regule again over a ſtrong 
Fire in a Crucible, and when it begins to melt, 
throw into it, by little and little, chree times its 
weight of Salt-Peter; continue a very ſtrong Fire to 
keep the matter in conſtant Fuſion; and when the 
Fumes are all gone, and the Metal appears . bright 
and clear, caſt it into an Iron Mortar greaſed and 
warmed ; or elſe if you don't value the Crucible, 
leave it in that to cool, and break the Crucible be- 
fore tis quite cold, and then ſeparate the Regule 
from irs Droſs remaining at the top, the Gold will 
be very pure. 

There are ſeveral other ways of Purifying Gold, 
as the Depart and Cementation, which ſee under 
thoſe words: Bur this is the beſt of all. 

Red Gold is leſs valuable, as containing moſt 
Copper; the Yellow is better, and it ſhould re- 
main Yellow while tis in the Fire. 

Purification of Silver, is made in the Coppel 
thus: 

Heat the Coppel gently and by degrees, till it 
grow red hot, then caſt into it four or five times as 
much Lead as you delign to Purifie Silver: The 
Lead will ſoon melt and fill the ſides of the Cop- 
pel ; then put the Silver into the midſt of the mel- 
red Lead, and ir alſo will preſently melt; then lay 
Wood all abour and over rhe Coppel, and blow 
the Flame ſo that it may reverberate on the Mat- 
ter, the Impurities of which, will by this means 
mix with the Lead, and the Silver will remain pure 
and unmixed in the middle of the Coppel; and the 
Lead, mixed with the Droſſy Parts of the Silver, will 
lie on the ſides like a Scum: This Scum is to be ta- 
ked off with a Spoon or other Inſtrument, and is 
what is called Litharge. which according to the 
degree of the Calcination it hath endured, is of di- 
vers Colours, and ſometimes is called Litharge of 
Gold, and ſometimes Lirharge of Silver. 

PURLUE, or Purlieu, from the French Pur, i e. 
Purus, and Lieu, i. e. Locus, is all that Ground near 
any Foreſt, which being anciently made Forelt, is 
afterwards, by Perambularions, ſevered again from 
rhe ſame, and exempted from that Servitude that 
was formerly laid upon it: And he that Walkerh 
or Courſeth within that Circuit, is not liable to the 
Laws and Penalties incurred by them which Hunt 
within the Precincts of the Foreſt. | 

PURPURE, the Heralds Term 
for a Colour conſiſting of much 
Red and a little Black: And this 
Term is uſed in the Coars of all 
Perſons below the degree of No- 
ble; bur in the Coats of Noble- 
men, tis called Amethiſt ; and in 
thoſe of Sovereign Princes, tis 


called Mercary, 


and other Proof, if the Defendant chuſe rather the 
Combar than other Tryal. | 


[Tis expreſſed in Engraving by 
Lines 
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PURSER, an Officer in a King's Ship, who re- 
ceives her Victuals from the Victualler, and is ro 
take care that it be in good Condition, and well 
laid up and ſtowed : His Office is allo to keep a 
Liſt of the Men and boys belonging to the Ship, 
and to ſer down exactly the Days of each Man's 
admitrance into Pay, that ſo the Pay-Maſter or 
Treaſurer of the Navy may iſſue out his Disburſe- 
ments, and Pay Men off according to the Purſer's 


Books. 

PURSUIVANT. See Pourſuivant. 

PURVEYANCE- See Pourveyance, 

PURVEYOR. See Pourveyor, 

PUTREFACTION, is a flow kind of Corrup- 
tion in Bodies, wrought generally by the moiſture 
of the Air, or ſome other ambient Fluid, which 
penetrating unto the Pores of Bodies, and being agi- 
rared in them, doth fetch or force out ſome of the 
more ſubtil and agile Parts of Bodies, looſen and diſ- 
locate the Parts in general one from another, and 
thereby quite change the Texture, and ſometimes 
the Figure of the Miæt, from what ir was before. 

PUTTOCKS, or Puttock Shrowds, are ſmall 
Shrowds which go from the Shrowds of the Main- 
Maſt, Fore maſt, and Miſſen-Maſt, ro the Top- 
Maſt Shrowds. And if there be any Top Gallant- 
Maſts on the Top-Maſts, there are Puttochs ro go 
from the Top-Maſt Shrowds into thoſe. Theſe 
Puttocks are at the Bottom ſeized ro a Staff or to 
ſome Rope which is ſeized to a Plate of Iron, or to 
a Dead-man's Eye, to which the Laniards of the 
Fore-Maſt Shrowds do come, 

PYCNOSTYLE, in Architecture, is a Building 
where the Pillars ſtand very cloſe one to another, 
one diameter and a half of rhe Column being only 
allowed for the Intercolumniation. 

PYLORUS, or Fanitor, is the lower Orifice of 
the Ventricle, which lets the Meat out of the Sto- 
mach into the Inteſtines; Dr Millis calls the be- 
ginning of the Pylorus, where its Coats are thickeſt, 
the Antrum, 

PYRAMID, in Geometry, is a Solid Figure 
whoſe Baſe is a Polygon, and whole Sides are plain 
Triangles, their ſeveral Tops Meeting together in 
one Point. | 


The So'id Conrent of 


A Pyramid, is == to + of the Perpendicular Al- 
tirude multiplied by the Baſe; becauſe a Pyra- 
mid is 4 of a Priſm of the ſame Height and Baſe. 
7 e 12 Eucl, which ſee alſo proved under the Word 
Parallelopiped (the ſame with Priſm.) 

The ſuperficial Area of a Pyramid, is found by 
adding rhe Area of all rhe Triangles, whereof the 
Sides of the Pyramid confiſt, into one ſum : For, 
the whole external Surface (except the Baſe) of any 
Pyramid, is nothing but a Syſtem of as many Tri- 
angles, as the Pyramid has Sides. 

If a Pyramid be cut with a Plane Parallel to the 
Baſe, the Surface of that Truncated Pyramid com- 
prehended between the Parallel Lines, is found by 


Alſo, the external Surface of a ri | 
thar ſtands on a regular Polygon Bat. i _ 
a Triangle, whoſe Altitude is equal to the a 8 
1 * g/m 238 which compoſe it, * 
e to the whole Circumference * 
Pyramid. che Baſe the | 
Whence therefore the Surface of a +; 
(for a Cone is but a Pyramid of lade . Cone, 
equal to a Triangle, whoſe Height is the mY y 
the Cone and the Baſe equal to the Circus fe * 
of 7 ou of the Cone. * 
MID ALI, are Veſſels which 
Seed, of which in their proper Place. 1 
(cles of the Noſtrils, and of the Abdomen, call 
28 or of a Pyramidical Figure. Alſo — 
trings of Marrow about the Baſis 
d arrow. * longs 
YRAMIDALIA Corpora. See 
dalia. * 
PYRAMID ALIS, five Succenturiatus 
one of the Muſcles of the Abdomen, lying on the 
Rectus, helping in conjunction with the ref 
compreſs the Abdomen, and to exclude irs Cone 
tents : Mr. Cowper thinks it to have alſo a peculiar 
uſe in compreſſing the Bladder. 
PYRAMIDOID. See Parabolick Pyramidoid 
PYRIFOMIS, Seu Iliaeus Externus, is a My. 
(cles of the Thigh which receives itsfirſt Name from 
its Figure, the ſecond from its Situation » Its be. 
ginning is round and fleſhy from the inferior and 
internal Part of the Os Sacrum, where it reſpects the 
Pelvis of the Abdomen, and deſcending obliquely in 
the great Sinus of the Os Ilium, above the Acute 
Proceſs of the Iſchium, and joining with the Gly. 
teus Medius, it's inſerted by a round Tendon to 
the ſuperior Part of the Root of the Great Trochanter, 
This moves the Os Femoris ſome what upwards and 
rurns it outwards. | 
PYROTECHNICK-ART, is the Artof Chymi- 
ſtry, ſo called from the Greek Tv e Fire, and 7411 
Art ; becauſe Fire is the chief Inſtrument the Chy- 
miſt makes uſe of in the ſeparating and collecting 
the purer Subſtances of mixr Bodies. 
PYROTECHNIA, the ſame with Chymia. 
PYROTICA, or Urentia, are Medicines vit- 
tually Hot, which being applied ro humane Bodies, 
grow extreamly hot; becauſe that having Particles 
and Pores ſo ordered, that Vapours and Humours 
inſinuating into them, the ſubril Matter finds ſuch 
Paſſages, that it being moved extream violently, 
forces certain earthy, hard, and acute Particles, 
which float in the Paſſages upon the Neighbouring 
Parts with great Impetuoſity, and ſo excites an 
Heat which corrupts or changes differently, accot- 
ding to the diverſity of its Motion and the Particles, 
that are moved. Such are things that cauſe Red- 
neſs, that Bliſter, that Ripen or Rot, that cloſe up, 
and bring Wounds to a Cruſt, and that pull Hain 
our of the Body. Blanchard. 
PYRRICHIUS, is the foot of a Latin Vetſe 
conſiſting of two Syllables, and both ſhort. 
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PYTHAGOREAN Syſtem, is the ſame with the 
Copernican but is ſo called, as being maintained 
by Pythagoras and his Followers, and therefore is 
the moſt ancient of any. In this the Sun is ſuppo- 
ſed at reſt in the Centre of our Syſtem of Planets, 
and the Earth to be carried round him annually in 
a Track or Path between Venus and Mars, I ſhall 
only add here an account how | 
The Phenomena of Day and Night, and the 
viciſſitudes of Seaſons are accounted for; according 
to the Pythagorean Syſtem, where the Earth moves 
round the Sun. 

Let Y 69 & VS repreſent the Earth's Annual 
Orbit Round the Sun at ©. The Plane of which 
Orbit if Infinitely produced among the Fixt Stars, 
will deſcribe that Circle which we call the Eclip- 
rick. In this Orbit, let the Earth be ſuppoſed to 
move from M to © next to IT, Sc. and let the Earth 
be Repreſented by the Epicicles NAMSON, in 
which N and are S the North and South Poles, 
and the Line NS the Earth's Axis always keeping 
Parallel to it ſelf; and Q, the Equator, whole 
Plane is inclined to che Ecliptick wich an Angle of 
23“ 30, Which is the Complement of 662 30, 
the Angle thar the Earth's Axis ( perpendicular ro 
the Plane of the Equator ) makes with the Eclip- 


tick. 
Suppoſe then the Earth in & (then will the Sun 
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Orbit) and the Earth ſo turning it ſelf to the Sun 
that the Axis of its motion may be Perp endicular 
to a Line drawn from the Center of the Sun to 
that of the Earth, then will the Earth's Equator 
appear Coincident with the Celeſtial Equinoctial; 
and will the Sun appear to be juſt in the middle 
between the two Poles, and to ſend his Light 
equally towards both of them, and as far as both 
of them (for the Sun always Illuminates one half 
of the Globe.) Wherefore as that Hemiſphere of 
it (viz. TNLCP) which is now turned to- 
wards him, is Enlightned, ſo the other (behind) is 
now ſuppoſed to be in Darkneſs. And becauſe the 
Earth revolves round its Axis NS in 24 Hours, 
which Axis is now at Right-Angles with the Line 
Y © connecting the Centres of the Earth 
and Sun. Every Point of the Equator A Q, and 
of the Tropicks T C and OP, and of all other 
Parallels to the Equator, will be as much in the 
Lighr as in the Dark in every Diurnal Revolution; 
and conſequently the Days and Nights will be 
Equal, ar thar Time, all over the Earth. 

But as the Earth moves further on in the Annual 
Orbit towards M and , the Plane of the Terre- 
{trial Equator will be then no mofe direct to the 
Sun, but will Subſide towards the South, and 
therefore the Sun will appear to go as much to- 
ward the North Pole, and as it were from rhe 


appear to be in , the firſt Point of ics Annual 


| Equator in ws Heavens ; for the Earth being ap- 
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varently at Reſt, its Equaror will be ſo too, and 


conſequently the Celeſtial Equinoctial will appear | 


to change from its poſition by a diurnal Motion 
and the Sun will appear to move alſo, becauſe it 
changes its poſition in reſpect to the Equinoctial 
in the Heavens. And the Sun's Light which be- 
fore reached juſt as far as the Poles N and 
S, will now go beyond N, and will fall as much 
ſhorr of S. | 

Bur when the Eatth is come ro VS, the Sun then 
will appear to be in S, where he will ſeem moſt 
of all to decline from rhe Equator towards the 
North, viz. as much as is the Angle of Inclination 
between the Plane of the Equator and that of the 
Ecliptick; and the Sun will then ſeem to move all 
Day in the Circle T C, which is a Parallel to the 
Equator, at 23* 30 diſtance, and i 
pick of 69. The Earth being thus poſited, tis ap- 
parent that the Sun's Rays enligthning always one 
half of it will now reach beyond the Pole N, as 
far as L, and fall ſhort of the Southern Pole 8, by 
the Ark SM = to LN to 23 30" the Incli- 
nation of the Ecliptick to the Equator; and there- 
fore if 2 leſſer Circles are imagined to be there 
drawn on the Earth, they will be the Polar Circles 
as AL and MG: And tis plain that that part of 
the Earth which lies between the Polar Circle A L 
and the Pole will enjoy perpetual Day, notwith- 
ſtanding the Earch's diurnal Motion, as the op- 
poſite Part within the Antarctick Circle M G will 
be in continual Darkneſs. The Earth being thus 
in VS, and the O appearing in S, tis plain alſo that 
of every Circle parallel to the Equator in the North- 


* 


F called the Tro- 


ern Hemiſphere, the greateſt Part of 8 
Semicircle will be Illuminated; but from on a 
quator towards the South Pole, the greateſt p *. 
every Parallell will be in Darkneſs: Wheref art of 
all Places lying to the Northward of the Bale in 
the Days will be longer than the Nights: . N 
it will be Summer; as in the Southern Hemiſ 0 ls, 
the Nights will be longer than the Days ary 2 
will be Winter; and this in proportion * f 
Place's diſtance from the Equator : But to th 
who Live under the Equator, or the Line, (28 ” 
Seamen call it) the Days and Nights will be . 
W and at all times of the Year. qual 
he Earth moving on in its Annual Orhj 

VS into , N, and ſo. to Y it will Er 
other Equinoctial Point, and then the Sun will; e 
_ ws = "a and all things will be the "ks 
when the Earth was in , which hath 
deliver'd. been aboxe 

The Earth going on in its Orbit from 
and ſo to 69, the Sun will then appear to he in 
VS and conſequently in the Winter Tropick, as we 
call ir in reference to our Poſition toward the 
Sun: And now the ſtare of things with us will 
be the Reverſe of what ir was when the Earth 
was in VS, our Nights will be longer than ous 
Days, Sc. as appears from the Figure; ard ir 
will fare with us Inhabirants of the Northern He. 
miſpkere, in all 1 as it did then with the 
1 of ay” outhern, 

PYXIS, is the Cavity of the Hip-Bone, whi 
is called Acetabulum. F | PO 
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UADRAN GLE, or Quadrangular Figure, in 
Geometry, is that which hath no more than 
four Angles. 

QUADRANT, is an Arch which is the fourth 
Part of a Circle, containing 90 degr. And often- 
times the ſpace contained between a Quadrantal 
Ark and two Radius perpendicular one to ano- 
ther in the Centre of the Circle, is called a Qua- 
drant; from the Figure of which the following 
Inſtrument takes its name, which is called a 

Quadrant, and is a very uſeful and ready Inſtru- 
ment, when well made, for many Operations. The 
Limb of it is divided into 60 Degrees, and as ma- 
ny Parts of a Degree as the bigneſs of the Inſtru- 
ment will bear, and this by means of a String and 
Plummer, (or Label, if it be a ſcrewed Limb) gives 

ou the Sun's Altitude, or that of any Star or other 

bject above the Horizon, reckoned from that 
edge of the Quadrant where the Sights are not 
placed. In Collin's Quadrant, this Limb is alſo 
divided into Time, and numbred accordingly, and 
then it ſerves very readily to find the Sun's right 
Aſcenſion either in Degrees or Time, and to ſhew 
the Hour of the Day there to a Minute, by his 
Altitude. Next to the Limb, in Gunter's Qua- 
drant, is the Calendar of the Months placed; but 
in Collins "tis put in four little Quadrantal Arks 
next the Centre of the Inſtrument, having an Ark 
alſo of the Sun's Declination fitted thereunto; ſo 
that the String laid to the Day of the Month, will 
ſhew rhe Declination; or laid to the Declina- 


au A 


tion, will give the Day of the Month, in 
the Quadrantal Ark proper for that Seaſon of the 
Year, Next below this, in Mr. Collins Quadrant, 
(which J judge to be the beſt) is the Projection, 
which is a 4th Part of Stofflers Aſtrolabe, inverted 
and firred ro the Latitude of London; of which 
thoſe Lines which run from the Right Hand to- 
wards the Left are Parallels of Altitude, and thoſe 
which croſs them are Azimuths. In the Project- 
ion are drawn the two Eclipticks, with the Cha- 
racters of the Signs upon them, and the two Ho- 
rizons, all iſſuing from the ſame Point; and up 
and down in the Projection are placed ſuch emi- 
nent fixed Stars, as are between the Tropicks. 
Next below the Projection is the Quadrat and Line 
of Shadows, being only a Line of Natural Tan- 
gents to the Arks of the Limb; and by its help, 
the heights of Towers, Steeples , Oc. may be 
pretty exactly taken. | 
QUADRANT of Altitude, is part of the Fur- 
niture of an Artificial Globe, being a thin Brals 
Plate divided into 90 degrees, and marked up- 
wards with 10, 20, 30, c. being Rivetted to 4 
Braſs Nutt which is fitted to the Meridian, 4 
hath a Screw in it, to ſcrew upon any degree 0 
the Meridian: when it is uſed, tis moſt common 
ſerew d to the Zenith. Its Uſe is for mealaring 


Altitudes, to find Amplitudes and AzimutÞ5, anc 
deſcribing Almicanters. 


QUADRANT Aſtronomica 
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—QUADRANT Triangular, See Triangular Qua- | 
drant. + 5. ; : ; 
DRANTAL Triangle, is a Spherick Tri- 
2 1 — (at leaſt) is a Qua- 
d one Angle Right. 
CAD RAT, = The of Shadows on a Qua- 
drant, are only a Line of natural Tangents to the 
Arks of the Limb, and are placed there in order 
to Meaſure Altitudes readily, for it will always 
be; as Radius to the Tangent of the Angle of 
Alcirude at the Place of Obſervation; (that is, 
to the Parts of the Quadrat or Shadows cut by 
the String ) :: fo is the diſtance berween the Sta- 
tion and Foot of the Object to irs height above 


the Eye. 


Quadrafick Equations. 
QUADRATICK Equations, are ſuch as retain 
on the unknown Side, the ſquare of the Root or 
Number ſought; and are of two ſorts. 


I. Simple Quadratichs, where the Square of the 


unknown Root is equal to the abſolute Number 


given, aS44== 26, ee 146, % == 133225: 
And for the Solution of thoſe, there needs only to 
Extract the Square Root out of the known Num- 
ber, and thar is the Value of the Roor or Quan- 
tiry ſought : Thus the Value of 4 in the Firſt Equa- 
tion is equal to 6, in the Second e = 12 and a lit- 
tle more, it being a ſurd Root. And in the Third 
Example y = 365. 


II. Adfected Quadraticks, are ſuch as have be- 
tween the higheſt Power of the unknown Number 
and the abſolute Number given, ſome intermedi- 
are Power of the unknown Number, as a4 + 2 
b a = 100, 

And this Equarion is properly called Adfected; 
becauſe the unknown Root à is Multiplied into the 
Coefficient 2 b. 

The Original of AdfeRed Equations, the Ingeni- 
ous Mr. Harriet thus derives: Let a be = b, or 
4 = —c, then by Tranſpoſition will 4—b= o, 
and a + c==0o, And then Multiplying one by 
another, the Product is aa —ab +ca—bec 


— . 


— 0 

And this he properly calls an Original Equation, 
From which or others of the ſame kind, Tranſ- 
poſing b c over to the other fide with a contrary 
Sign, he gains ſuch an Equation as this, 4 a — 
ab+ca=bc, which he calls a Canonical E- 
quation, 

And from hence, by putting Examples in all 
Caſes, he ſhews, that every poſſible Quadratich 
Equation hath two real Roots, according to the Di- 
menſions of the higheſt Power; as being made up 
by the Multiplication of two ſimple Equations. And 
chat theſe two Roots may be either both Affirma- 
tive or both Negative, and thar ſometimes they 
are equal ro each other, and ſometimes nor. And 
from hence he finds, that the abſolure Number he 
is always the Rectangle of the two Roots b and c, 
(or of the two Values of a): And that if it have a 
poſitive Sign, the two Roots have like Signs, but 
if a Negative one unlike. 

And, That the Coefficient of the middle Term is 
always, the Aggregate of both the Roots with contrary 
Sigus; and conſequently their Difference, when 
wirhout irs Sign. See more in his Second Section, 


And when in ſuch kind of Quadraticks as theſe, 
the Index or Exponents of the Dimenſions of the 
unknown Root are in Arithmerical Proportion, that 
is, as in this Equation, aa + 2b a == loo, the 
Index of 4 à is 2, the Index of 2 ba is 1, and the 
Index of loo is o; then may the Root be eaſily 


found out by the following Method. 


All Equarions of this Rank will be in one of 
theſe three Forms. 


442 1 a=dR * Some make four Forms, 
aa—ad—R | but at long run it comes 

as —aa=R to the ſame thing. 

In all which Forms, R, the abſolute Number 
given, is a Rectangle or Product made out of the 
two Quantities ot Roots ſought, a Greater and a 
er. 


Of which in the Firſt Form, where all is Affit- 
marive, the Coefficient d is the Difference between 
thoſe two Quantities or Roots; and 4 is the Leſ- 
ſer of them, as is plain if you ſuppoſe the two 
Roots (as Oughtred doth) to be a the greater, 
and e the Leſſer. For then ler d = x be the Dif- 
ference between them: So that e ＋ & 4. if 
then you Multiply each Part by e, it will be ee 
+ ex= ae; from whence it appears alſo plain- 
ly, that ae is equal to R, the abſolute Number 
given, or equal to the Rectangle of the two 
unknown Roots 4 and e, of which in this Form, 
the Coefficient x or d is equal to the Difference be- 
tween them, and e is the Leſſer of them. 


In the Second Form, The Coeſſicient d is the 
Difference of the two Roots as before, but a there 
repreſents the Greater I them, as is plain by 
putting (becauſe the Sigh is Negative) a —x=e, 
and Multiplying each Part by a, ir produces 4 4 
—4Xxae, the ſecond Form, where x or d 
the Coefficient is the Difference of the two un- 
2 Roots; and 4 repreſents the greater of 
em. 


In the Third Form, where the higheſt Power is 
Negative, the Coefficient s is the Sum of the two 
Quantities or Roots ſought ; and à the Affirmative 
Root ſought, may be either the Bigger or the Leſ- 
ſer of them. For ler ( becauſe the higheſt Power 
is Negative) à — 4 n ez then Multiplying both 
by 4 it will J 4 — 44 R. or if 3 — e had 
been put equal to a, then it would have been z e 
—ee= ae, by Multiplying all by e. 


So that this 'Merhod ſhews you the Original 
Conſtitution of theſe Forms, and the Nature and 
Office of each Member of them. 

From all which may be found this general Ca- 
non for the Solution of Quadrarick Equations, 
according to this Method 

Multiply the abſolute Number by 4, and to 
the Product add the Square ot the Coefficient, 
then Extract the Square Root of that Sum: Which 
Root ſhall be the Sum of the two Numbers 
ſoughr. Then to or from the half of that Root, 
Add and Subſtract half the Coefficient, and the 
Sum and Remainder are the two Roots required. 


For the particular Solution of Adfected Quad ra- 
ticks there are three Ways. | 


and in Wallis's Algebra, p. 132, Sc. 
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I. That of Oughtred, who proceeds in this 
| Method, 


In all the three Forms, there is given either the 
Reclangle and Summ, or the Rectangle and Diffe- 
rence of the two unknown Quantities; whence 
tis very eaſie to find either the Difference in the for- 
mer, or the Summ in the latter Caſe: And then 
having the Summ and Difference of any two un- 
known Quantities, the Quantities themſelves will 
ſoon be known. 


Thus in the firſt Form, let aa + da =R. 


Here is given R, the Rectangle of the Roots, 
d their Difference; and tis known that 4 repre- 
ſents the leſſer of them. Let S ſtand for the dumm 
to be ſought. 

Let a + e = Sand a—e=4d, Then aa + 
2 4e Teer 85, and aa —zze T eeg dd, 
Subſtract the latter from the former, and there re- 
mains only 4 4 e=4 R. Wherefore $ S—d d AR. 

You may therefore by Simple Algebra find that 
4 RSS- 44, and conſequently that 4 R + 
dd =$S, and therefore $ is known; and then | 
having S and d, a the leſſer Root will be known | 
too, for: S — d=4. 


Again, in the ſecond Form. Let 4 4 ---ad R. 


Here 4 and R (as before) the Difference and 
Rectangle of the two Roots are given; and « rhe | 
greater of them; wherefore tis eaſie to find S the 


= +:d; and conſequently, a 7 — 
chat Root, when 4 4 is taken from it, ary Pal 
be known, 0 a wilt 


The Practical Rule is this, 


To the Abſolute Number, add 4 of the 
of Coefficient, orthe Square of half the Corr 
ent) and Extract the Root of the Sum; the, «© 
that Root found in Numbers, Subtract ': 8 

ficient, and the Remainder is 4, the * Oef. 


two Roots, or Values of 4. 
Example, 


4a ＋ da R 
or a 4 + 164 2 36 
to 26 =R 
add 64 4d 
2 
V. loo g= lo 4-1 d. 
but 2 d 8 


therefore 2 = 1, 
In the Second Form. 


Let aan—da =R, 


Proceed in all reſpects as in the firſt Form, on 

ou muſt ar laſt add + the Coefficient to the Reg, 

xtracted our of the Abſolute Number inſtead of 
taking it from it, as before; becauſe here 4 repre- 
ſents the greater Root; and thus, if 44 — 16 4 


Summ, and then 28 + + d=4, | 


In the third Form, whe >> Sada = . 


There is given the Coefficient S== Summ of the 
unknown Roots, R the Rectangle between them; 
and a may be either the bigger or le ſſer of them; 

Here therefore to find d the Difference. 

Becauſe SS d d = 4 R, therefore S S + 4 R 
d d, and conſequently d is known; and then 
iS + d greater, and + $S —+ d== leſſer. 


II. The Solution of Adfected Quadratick Equations, 
by the Method of Compleating the Square, 


Which is by Mr. Harriet, thus: Since in every 
one of the three Forms of Quadraticks ; one quar- 
ter of the Square of the Coefficient will make the 
unknown Side of the Equation a Complear Square, 
whoſe true Root will be a + d (or whatever 
Letter elſe be the Coefficient.) Tis plain by this 
means, an Adfected Quadratick Equation, may be 
reduced to a Simple one. | 


Wherefore, 


In the firſt Form, where all the Species are Affir- 
mative. 


Let a 4 ＋ dag R 


If + dd be added to the unknown Side, it will | 


be a perfect Square a a + da + g d d, whole true 
Root is a + d. 

Add then, ; dd to R, and R +4 44 will be 
a perfect Square Number and known: Whoſe 
Square Root extracted in Numbers, will be equal 


D will be found =ro 18. 


In the Third Form. 
LetSa—aa=R 


Here becauſe the higheſt Power is Negative, tis 
impoſſible any ſuch Root can be found that will 
produce —4 az wherefore you muſt imagine all 
_ changed , =Y then it will _—_— 5 
—S42 T1 4a = — R, or putting the hi 
n P * 

In this Form, the Coefficient is the Sum of the 
two Roots, and a may be either of them. 

And here the Abſolute Number is ſo determined 
as that it cannot be greater than the Square of half 
the Coefficient: For, 

If the Abſolute Number be == to the Square 
of half the Coefficient, the Roots are equal. 


The Practical Rule then is this: 
From the Square of half the Coefficient, take 


the Abſolure Number given; and Extract the 


Square Root of the Remainder; which Root ei- 
ther added to, or Subrracted from half the Carfi- 
cient, will give accordingly the greater or leſſer 
Value of 4. 6 


Thus: If 20 4 —- 4422 — 6 
or S a—aa=--R 
From 100 42588 
rake 36 R 


FILE 
a : 64 =8 | | 
now io 8 = 18 the greater Root, 


agd 10---8 =2 the leſſer Root. I. 1 


, To 


* Theſe added make ee =4dd =R 


- — 22 6 " ». * wat : 


A. 


Fl 
hats b — — « — F * 
—_ — nnn 


IM. To gelve Quadratick Adfected Equarions, | 


taking away the Second Term. 


In any of the Three Forms, if the Coefficient | 
have a Negative Sign, put e + d; but if it have 
an Affirmati ve Sign, put e — 1 4 inſtead of a, the 
Root of the higheſt unknown Power. 0 


Then will eeted+4$dd=a4 
| alſo Fed+4dd==+da. 
And theſe two Quantities added together, mult 


be equal to the Abſolure Number given; and the 
Equation will become a Simple one. 1 


In the Firſt Form, 


424 ＋ 44 R. or 44 + 16 a= 36. 
Let e — 2 = 4, | 


Then will ee - ed Add a 

and 4 

hich added togeth. make e e - 4 dd a 
* 1 ee RT4AA4Ad 


And conſequently e =\/R +:dd 


Bur e —+ 4 = a, 


Therefore e a + d | 
Conſequently a + id=v/R+354 
Wherefore 4 = /R +4 dd d.QE.D. 


1 | 
And ſince a +4 d= v/R + 444d: If each 
part of the Equarion be Squared, there will a- 


riſe 
aa+$ad+idd=R++4dd 
Which is the other common Canon for Solving 
Quadraricks, by adding to each Part the Square of 


half rhe Coefficient, in order to compleat the 
Square. p 


In the Second Form, 


442 — 42 d R. 
Let e +4 d= a, 


Then is ee Ted +4 dd = a4 
and —ed—Edd=ad 


Therefore ee =R + 4 4 4; 


and e = V RTI 44. 
bur e 12d 4 
Therefore  e=a —2 d. 


Q. E. D. 


And conſequently a — Z d = IRT 14d 
Wherefore a π ᷓ RTI dd T T2 d. 


| * 


n 


And ſince a — d= V: RTT 44; if each 


Side of the Equation be Squared, you will have, 


42 4 — 424 1 Td4dÆ=RT4 4d. 
Which is the common Canon for Solving Equa- 


tions by compleating the Square, 


In the Third Form, 
da—aa=R. 
Which Form muſt be thus changed, 
aa—da=--R 


Then make as before, e T1 4 = 4 
and then ee ed +4 dd=aa 
and —e 4 dd - 4 d. 


R 


——_— 


Whoſe Sum is ee — 4 4 
Then is e e 2d 


422 
d—R 


And e=4/ :4dd—R: 


And ſince, e +3 d=a 
e Vd. -R.) 


Wherefore (becauſe there are two Poſitive Roots 
in this Form) 


a=4 :4dd—R + I d. 


But the Value of a is Ambiguous, and you muſt 
generally try both Roots before you can find 
which will Solve the Queſtion : Whereas in the 
other two Forms, the firſt a found, will be that 
required, 


N. B. In this way of Solving Quadraticks, the 
known Quantity added to, or Subſtracted 
from e, muſt be always half the Coeffi- 
cient. ä 


Conſtruftion of Adfected Quadraticks. 


The Conſtruction of Simple Quadraticks, you 
have before under Simple Equations : Thar of Ad- 
fefted ones, is eafily done many ways. 

E 


I. In the Firſt Form of Quadraticks, let « 4 + 
da R. Then by the common Method of Solu- 


dd d 
tion, «= .R ; * 


Where- 


A 
QU A 

a ORE ee 
the greater Root 4, and O T 2 — 33> 
2 SD > ——_ k 

4 

Or the two Roots will be Q N : 
to the two former. by nd NE; equa 


| Dr. Wallis's way of Conſtructing the Three 


Forms of all Quadratick Equati *r 
Mr. Oughtred's Method of —— n 
Draw two Concentrick Cireles, and let the Di 
meter of the greater be called 8, and the Dame 
ter of the leſſer D, the Sum and Differerce of the 
Roots found, Wherefore H and d will repreſ; 
| the half Sum and half Difference of the Roar, hy 


Wherefore deſcribe a Circle whoſe Radius ſhall 
be C T = d, and make the Tangent I EMV: R, 
drawing alſo the Secant S CE; then will CE 


Vi R + _ (by 47. e. 1. Euc.) and conſequently 


TE Y 
| af 4 d 1 Si a ; X | 
i nE=V:R+ —=-id=4. ince therefore Oughtred's Theorem, as is ſhew. | 
4 ed above, is, That S S—- D D==4R. Where. | 


SS—DD=R 


II. In the Second Form, where 4 a — d a R, fore, : divide all by 4: 


4 will be equal to V. R+ uk + LE And conſe- IV. R be made a Tangent to the leſſer, or a Right. 

"RR | Sine to the greater Circle, as you ſee in the Figure = 
quently, The ſame Conſtruction and Diagram | according as D, or S, is given: And draw alſo the 8 
will ſerve here, which was uſed in the firſt Form : Hypothenuſe H. Then will the Baſe of the Tri. 
And the Root will be repreſented by S E;= | angle be d. And HH— dd=R (by 47. e 1, 


vV:4ddTRTI That is, = = R. Wherefore by Tranſ- 
III. In the Third Form, where S a — a a=R, | pofition, k HH R 44, and therefore H= 
. e S , 9 SS JR 44. And conſequently, if it had been 
1 4 will be equal to 2 1 * N R, and here in the 122 Ir where d and R were 
; iven, H will allo und. Or if H had been 
| the Root 4 hath two real Values; make CT — and d required as in the third Form, fince, 
F 


== S) the Radius of a Circle, and erect the Hei: HM kw; 8 
| And v: HH Rg: And having thus found 4 Wn 


and d, the + Sum and + Difference of the two Roots, 
Then -H (ep) will be the greater Root a. 


| | .. on E and H—d (= p n) will be the leſſer, which wil 

[ "4 be Affirmative or Negative, according to the Form We 

. | and Circumſtances of the Equation, 11 
f VR vK A Queſtion and Problems in Adfected Quadratick 

|. + Equations 

4 S | | | 

| B ET. QUESTION. 


Two Men have each a certain Number of Crow", 


| | heir 

; hoſe Sum Subſtrated from the Sum of t 

Perpendicular E T RI then draw. E Q Fours, lev 3 te their Sum added i 
t 


Parallel to C T, and N O Parallel to E T : mar 
draw alſo the Radius C N. Then will (by Ho 5 F nh 5 r 2 Ir: males 39 


For the unknown Sum of the Numbers put 24 


And for their Difference 2 e. 


SS 
47. E 1 Euclid. ) CO= * : 7 and 
For then the Numbers may be thus Noted, 


— 4 —äé 


conſequently, BO = = + * — — R =]. 4. 2m the greater, and 4 — e = the leſſer 
2 


Then 


Suamniy anon on 


- 
* "ws 
= 
1 
- . EL. IF. * — 1 _— 


Eo yy 1 
— 
— 
- 
- 
= —— — - -- -- 
* 


: Cy: $5 


Then, 


244 + 2ee Sum of their Sq. 


» Geometrical ConftruBtion; © 
Find a mean Proportional between d and b whicli 


1 , hi Rightangles FG 
nat — R. by the | ler be DF: to which, place at Rightang 
t—26| 22467 Top. wig 2 8 = to D F, Draw G D and cut off HD = GD: 
rats G2 9 R Then will B H, be the greater Side ſought. , And 
_ aaSeeema =" 39. 2 I: this being b 
1 + which Step 
9 = 4 4 + a= e which Step | 
by Tranſp. 4 * at * help ro find E. y 4 . 
6 * 2 4 5142 22 — ee + 24 8. Their —_— he *% 
Product _ ro their Sum. P . FE * 
64a +24 Sgee. Fg . ATI," % 
* 9 713 2 ⁴⁹ 3 * 
47 Oz 92 (S TY E £ "A | I 
| 244 4. i 7 — 3 * | 1 
by Tranlp 4 a +24=39==5, whichisa : 1 : 1 
Quadratick of the firſt Form. 4 — —— | 
Comp. O [aa T 1 = zz. © H E 6 D 2 
4 ; I 
112 + i= :39T *. | | 3 B 
124 39 Es. roduced to C (fo that C H =E D) will give CD 
13 Therefore 2 4 = 12. | AC) the leſſer Side of the Triangle required 


And ( a ) being known, the value of (e) will 
be found from the fourth Step. Where e == 3. 

Now by our Suppoſition at firſt, rhe greater 
Number was 4 Te, that is 9 ; and the leſſer was 
a ez that is 3: Which Numbers 3 and 9, will 
Anſwer the Queſtion. 


For 12, their Summ, taken from 9o, the Summ | 


of their Squares, leaves 78 ; and added to 27, their 
Rectangle, makes 39. 


N. B. By this Method of putting a + e and a —e 
for the two Numbers ſought, inſtead of 4à and 
e as in the Common way ; many Queſtiohs | 
producing Adfected Quadrarick Equations, 
when that way manag'd, may be ſolved as ea- 
fily, and in the manner of Simple Equations. 
Eſpecially when the Summ and Difference, or 
Summ or Difference of rhe Squares of the 
Quantities ſought, are among the Data. 


PROBLEM I. 


The Difference of both the Legs of a b 
Right angled Triangle being given 
from the Hypothenuſe ; to 554 the d 
Sides ſeverally, and to Form the | — ——| 


Triangle, 


Let the Difference of the leſſer Side from the 
Hypothenuſe be () and that of the greater (d 


For che greater Side ſought put (a) 
Then will, 


__ [1] a + 4= Hypothenuſe, and 
I—b|21a4+d=— b= to the lleſſer Side. 
344 ＋ 244d. 244 4 
 24d—24ab—2bd+dd+bb. 
4]44—=24b=2bd + bb=co 
by Compariſon and Tranſpo- 
fition of the laſt Step, 
Tranſp. 544 2 HH, d- b. which 
is a Quadratick Equation of 
| the Second Form. 
War" 5 44 246 + bb =2 bd 


for « + d—b = lefler Side; Draw a Semicircle 


on C Band apply ABS HB. Then draw A C 
and the Triangle is found, which is A C B. 


PROBLEM II. 
Having in the Square AB C D, the Differenee he- 


tween the Sides and Diagonal = 6, or a, to find 
the Side of the Square. 


| A | B 


em. _—_— 


| X | 


1 c 


Let the Side ſought be called x, and 6 = a; 
Then x + a= AC the Diagonal. 

Bur (by 47.e 1 Eucl.) ACq;=2 ADg; or to2 & x: 
That is x x + 2 xa +aa4=2 x x. 
Expunge then x x on both Sides, and ir will be 
2 * 4 + 44 x x, and then by Tranſpoſition, 
xXx —2 4x = aa. Compleat the Square, 
and it will be xx—2ax þaa=2 4 4. 


Wherefore & 42 7424 a, 
And conſequently x=4/: 244+ a= 14. 48; 
PROBL E M III. 


Given one Segment of the Baſe of a Right-angled Tris 
angle, as afſo the Side of the Triangle * vorkijes 
the other Segment of the Baſe ; tis required to fin 
the reſt, and to form the Triangle. 


Seppel 


[ [a=4/:2bd+b, 


4 


QUA 


Suppoſe it done; and let the Segment b, and the 
Side Hy be boch known or given. Let x, the other 


* 


Altes tte PP 


— | ; 
7 Let there be a Radius of a Circle, as AD, which 


Jo = imagi | he Centre A dow x 
he Baſe, be ſought ; which is all that] ane ro move on r own the Ci. 
f — 8 Prob em. cumference of the Quadrant D B, and at the os 


| = ler wn * Fo the Square C D move cqualy 
| ; Eb ownwards, ſo that the Radius A D ard te 
1 Hee = "x fince P is ſuppoſed ro be a true] f the Squire CD, may come od the 9 te Sie 
erpendicular. | gether, Or ler the right Line D A, and the Qua. 
leer, = p47 “1 Euclid, drantal Ark DB, be both divided into a like Num. 


e ar the Top is a Right ber of equal Parts, as in this Caſe they are e 
8 b x, which wives b- into 8 _ ro ky Diviſions of the Ares 4 
| nother way of exprefling p p. So that, Þ mens 4 * * * 5 the Centre 4, aud 
| i] co x x=b x, and conſquently by Tranſ- SD * N : * 75 as many Parallels to 
J- {© Qing the Points of Incerſection of ek 

4| co=xx+bx, which is an Ad fected Qua- | onnecting rae Toints o nterſection of thele Radi 
1 


5 and Paralleis, it will be that Line which is call 
I Aratick of the firſt Form. Wherefore, the Quadratrix (as DE). From this Genchs of 4 


12 
F 


3 leer = S 112 7＋ — by com- Quadratrix ariſe theſe Corollaries. 

1 leating the Square. And I 1, Thar if through any Point, as H in this Quu 
| LATE 2 5 3 5 5 : ee, you dray a Radius AH I, and the wo 
' EY . . erpendiculars H h and He, it will be, as the whole 

Y co-+ I 2 by Evolution. | OQuadrantal Ark D B, is 10 the Pt I B: : fo wil 

| aan» BIN. the whole right Line D A be to the Part of it cur 

17 Laſtly, T5 + — — —_ off Y A, or its equal He, as is plain from conſider- 

| 4 S i ing the equal motion of the Radius AD, and the 


fide of the Square D C, which interſect each other 
Geometrical Conſtruction. in H. 


- 2 n 82 * „„ — , . * K — 
3 Z * * : - * * —_ yo ” = — e 27 * * og * = ol. * 8 + 23 Pe San 
p . 1 8 a > 2 - 4 A 
32 F * — „ — 8 v7 ” 7 « 3 — . 2 * F 3 4 1 2 > b * 5 * . 7 : M4 "2 — F 
; FA 1 . 2 5 4 2 ha - : . 8 4 2 1 1 p - : * 
— * * rr — Ws F 1 : 244 „ i» — — . 
— Ms # ew — — — — Ss 1 — — NE. - — — os _ —__ 7 92 — 4 a bs — 9 - - 8 5 : 


oin together at Right- angles e Eh and EA] 2. Wherefore any Ark of the Quadrant as 1B, MW 
— C, Then with the Radius e E Deſcribe the Cir- or any Angle as I AB, may by this Quadratrix be 
| cle BE D, and thro the Centre e Draw the Line A | eaſily divided into 3 equal Parts, or any other Num- 


DB, Erect then at D the Perpendicular D K, ber at Pleaſure, or according to any given Ratio 
only drawing the Radius A I, and then from te 
| K/ Point of the Quadratrix H letting fall the Perped- WR 
; -| dicular He: for if He be divided into 3 or any 4 


m5 * ab "ay 

« + : 

5 Pins. 4 — 
— 12 —— 


aid > 


— — — — 8 — — » —— 


—— 


+ als + 


1 given Number of equal Parts, Lines drawn from 
- | A the Center Grove thoſe Diviſions, ſhall divide Wn 
: the Ark or Angle after the ſame manner. For as 


"fares - the parts of Fe, are to the whole Line:: ſo 
Pg %.3 8 | the parts of the Ark I B be to the whole Ark 
B. eee = eod | By the former Corollary, 


i 

"= 

a 

0 

1 
1 
21 
o 


SER 


7 Wh | | 3. I fay, That the Baſe of the Quadratrix AE, 
— 2. = is a Third Proportional to the Radius A D, and the 
E C LA | Quadrant BD. 


which Limit, by Deſcribing a Semicircle on BA For DB. DA: : IB. He; as follows (alter 
that Semicircle ſhall cut the Perpendieular in the narely) from Cor, 1, 3 
Point K, the Vertex of the Triangle required, | And Ib. He: : UA: e A, by the Triangles de. 
whence draw the two Legs BK and K A. So is B | ing Similar.) 16 
K 4A the Triangle ſought. Nou if you conceive the Ark IB to grows 5 
QUADRATRIX (in Geometry) is a Curve | nitely ſmall, it muſt ar laſt come to the ſame * 
Line thus generated. righr Sine I b, and both will coincide in the 
B ; and at the lame time as HE and H _ 
incide in the Point E, (by the Geneſis of the 8 $a 
ſo chat at laſt Ae and AE, A and A B 257 
coincident : And therefore at laſt DB- wy Tt 


eq Tx _Fr_a. we EE, 


r 


e 1 


2 1 as" a. mae FORE 
* 
— A 
Q 


YT . IEF.) r — — 


1. e. | 55 I That is, as Ab. Ae. or which 1s 
e tame ar laſt, as A B (or AD) ro AE. 
Wherefore DB. D A:: DA. AE. Q. E. P. 


4. Wherefore if on the Baſe of the Quadratrix 
A E, a Quadranral Ark be deſcribed, it will be 
equal in length to D A the Side of the Square: And 
cenſequently the Semicircle will be double, and 


the Periphery Quadruple, of D A, 


5. Hence may a Right Line be found equal to 
DB or any other Quadrant of a Circle, by only 
making as AE. AD:: AD to a Third Propor- 
tional, which will be equal to the Quadrantal Ark, 


by Cor. 3- 


6. After the ſame manner may a Right Line be 
found equal to I B or any other Ark of a Circle leſs 
than a deans, if it be made as DA. He:: 
D B. D to a fourth Proportional by Cor. 1. 

7. So that the Quadrarure of the Circle, and the 
Triſection of an Angle might Geometrically be ef. 
fected, if this Quadratrix were a true Geometrical 
Curve, as indeed it is not. 


QUADRATURE of any Figure in Mathema- 
ticks, is the Finding a Square equal to the Area of 
it. See Lunes. 

QUADRATURE of the Parabola. See Para- 
bolick Space. 

QUADRATURES of the Moon are the Mid- 
dle Points of her Orbir, berween the Points of 
Conjunction and Oppoſition : And they are ſo cal- 
led, becanſe a Line drawn from the Earth to the 
Moon, is then at Right Angles, with one drawn 
from the Earth to the Sun. When the Moon ha- 
ving been either in Conjunction with the Sun, at 
C, or in Oppoſition to him at O, is come to Q. 
Then ſhe is in the Quadratures. 
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QUADRATUS Femoris, a Muſcle of the Thigh, 


ſo called from its Figure; it ariſeth broad and fleſhy, 


from the Apophyfis of the Os Iſchium, and pal- 


ſes rranſyerly wich anequal breadth and chick. 


ſertion at the Poſterior part of the Os Femoris, part- 

ly below the great Trochanter, This Aſſiſts the 
| Aarſupialis,, in turning the Thigh-bone out- 
wards. 
| QUADRATUS Gene, Seu Tetragonus, is a great 

Square Muſcle lying under the Skin of the Neck, 
and is ſpread over the whole inferior Region of the 
Face. it ariſes thin and membranous, from the 
Spines of the Vertebræ, the Skin on the. Superiot 
Part of the Cucullaris, and Pectoral Muſcle, from 
hence aſcending under the Skin of the Neck, be- 
comes fleſhy, and one part adhering to the Os 
Hyoides, is ſoon inſerted to the Middle of the low- 
er Jaw ; the other broader portion proceeding 
farther to its Implantation in the Cheeks below the 
Angle of the Lips: It ſerves to draw down each 
Angle of the Mouth, together with the Cheeks, 
which Poſture of the Face is the proper expreſſion 
of Sorrow. Bur if the inferior Parts of thele 
Muſcles (which lie on the Neck) Act alone, they 
diſtend rhe Superincumbent Skin, by making it 
approach to a direct Line with the C/avicule and 
lower Jaw-bone, which otherwiſe is Indented ac- 
cording to the Formation of the Parr, whereby a 
double Skin (as they call ir) is repreſented. 

- QUADRATUS Lumborum, is a ſhort thick, 
fleſhy Muſcle, ſituated in the Region of the Loins, 
or between the laſt Rib and Spine of the Os 1/ium, 
it ariſeth from the poſterior Part of the Spine of 
the Os Ilium, and is inſerted to all the Tranſverſe 
Proceſſes of the Vertebre of the Loins inter ally, 
under the Pſoas Muſcle. This like the M:/-ulus 
Rectus Abdominis, either moves the Vertebræ of the 
| Loins nearer the Os 1/ium laterally, when we are 
ſtanding on both Legs firm, or elſe moves the Os 
I!ium nearer the ſaid Vertebre on the contrary fide, 
when we ſtand upon one Leg only, | 

QUADRIGEMINTI, according to ſome Ana- 
tomiſts, are four ſmall Muſcles that turn the Thigh 
toward the outſide, and are placed upon the Arti- 
8 or jointing of the Thigh one by ano- 

er. | 

QUADRILATERAL EF: gures, are thoſe whoſe 
Sides are four right Lines, and thoſe making four 
Angles; and they are either Paralle/og: am, Tr ape- 
zium, Rectangle, Square, Rhembus, Rhembeides, 

Parallelogram, is a Quadrilateral Figure, whoſe 
oppoſite Sides are Parallel and Equal, 


— 


Trapezium, is a Qua- 
dri lateral Figure, whoſe 
Sides are unequal, as in 
this Figure. 


— Rectangle is a Pa- 
rallelogram whoſe four 
Angles are Right, and 
| PHY is alſo called a Ref. 


angled Parallelogram. 


K 
* 


Square; 


* 


| U A | 


Rhombus, is a Parallelo- 
gram, having irs oppoſite 
Angles and all its Sides e- 
qual, as in this Figure, 


Rhomboirdes, is a 
Parallelogram, ha- 
ving neither its 
Angles nor Sides 
all equal. 


PROPOSITION. 


In a Quadrilateral Figure inſcribed in a Circle 
is a bed) the Rectangle under the two Diago- 
nals (a c and bd) is equal to both the Rectangles 
made by the * Sides of the Figures a b x 
cd, and bex ad. 


That is, aczbd=bcexad + bax ed, Make 
the Angle abe==Lcbd. 


DEMONSTRATION. 


1, The Triangles a bd and bce will be ſimi- 
lar; for £ 64a is equal to the / h ea, (being in 
the ſame Segment) and the £abd Lebe, by 
the Addition of the common Angle e d, to the 
two equal ones a h e and 4c. 

Then will Ve: ce: : b: da. and conſequent- 
ly bcexda=cexbd. That is, the Rectangle 
under the oppoſite Sides ad and bc, is equal to the 
Segment ec multiplied by the Diagonal 4 


all Parallel and Equal, as 


Square, is a Quadrilate- 

ral Figure having irs An- 

| gles Right, and the Sides 
in the Figure, 


— 


a 


2, The Triangle abe and cb | 
becauſe the Labe= Lcbd (by corp Smile 


and the Lb ae== Lbdce, being in the fe 2) 
ment. ” 3 
Therefore ae :4b:: cd: 6. 


Conſequently a ex b4d=abx cd, 
the © under the remaining Segment a e, — 05 
former — d Q under the oppoſite Ge 


abande 


But a e Tee. 


Wherefore acxbd=bexad+dcr1 
Q. E. D. 
PROPOSITION, 


The oppoſite Angle of any Quadrilatera! Fir, 
Inſcribedin a Circle, are always equal to — Lin 
ones. , 

Ify O+k+f=2., Draw the Lines RI. 


and EQ. 


* 
* 
— 


"> * 
or ,,jũt ee 


The Angles O + p + c== 2, by the 32 


. 
But Lp==Lk, and £e==L per 21. e. 3. 
Therefore O + K TF2. 4. e. d. 


COR OI. 


Hence the external Angle of ſuch a Figure, a. 


E=k + ff, the Internal and Oppoſite one. 


For O +E=2L=O0+k+f#. 


Therefore rake away O. from both, and E will 
remain equal to K + &, 9. e. d. 


QUADRIPARTITION, is to divide by 4, or to 
take the fourth Parr, off an Number or Quan: 
tity. ” 4 
"QUADRUPLE, thar is, Fourfold. 8 

QA Plura, was a Writ that lay where an 
Inquiſition had been made by an Eſcheator in an 
County, of ſuch Lands or Tenements as any Man 


died ſeized of, and all that was in his e 


| was Imagined nor to be found by the * * 


p 


8 5 


S =>. 


ill 


F 8 


0 * 
* 4 as = 
„ mort 
Q. F | 


y . 


— a 1 1 
; the Wrir called Melius Inquirendum , 
— —_ is granted, where the Eſheator for- 
merly proceeded by virtue of his Office ; and the 
other, where he found the firſt Office by virtue of 
the Writ named Diem clauſit extremum. 
QUE Servitia, See Per que Servitia, 
QUALE jus, is a Writ judicial, that lies where 
Man of Religion hath Judgment to recover Land, 
before Execution be made of the Judgment; for 
this Writ muſt go forth to the Eſcheator, between 
udgment and Execution, to enquire whether the 
Religious Perſon hath any Right to recover, or 
whether the Judgment be obtained by Colluſion 
between the Demandant and the Tenant, to the 
intent, that the true Lord be not defrauded. 
QUALITY, ſignifies in the general the Proper- 
ries or Affections of any Being, whereby ir affects 


our Senſes ſo and ſo, and acquires ſuch and ſuch 


a Denomination. 


The four Firſt Qualities, as they ate accounted 
by ſome, are Heat and Cold, Moiſture and Dryneſs. 


The 4 Second Qualities, or as they may be called, 


Chymical Qualities, are Volatility and Fixity, Cor- | . 


roſiveneſs and Corroſibility. 


Senſible Qualities, are ſuch as are the more Im- 
mediate Objects of our Senſes. 


Occult Qualities, were by the Ancients named 
ſuch; of whom no rational Solution in their way 
or according to their Principles could be given. 


Mr. John Keill, in his Introductio ad Phyſicam, 
thus proves that all Qualities are Remitted, or 
have their Power or Efficacy abated, in a Dupli- 
cate Ratio of the diſtance from the Centre of the 
Radiation, or Exertion of the Quality. 


Ler A be a Centre from whence any Qualiry ex- 
erts its ſelf round about, according to the right 
Lines Ae, Af, A G, Sc. The efficacy of the 
Quality, be it Hear, Cold, Odour, Sc. will be 
(at equal diſtances from A) as the Spiſſitude or 
Thicknels of the Rays Ab, Ae, AF, But the 
Rays within the Inner Circle, or rather Spherical 
Superficies b c d H, when they come to be ex- 
rended ro the outer Spherical Surface, ef GK 
will be mach leſs thick than before; and that in 


4 reciprocally, as the Spaces they take up:? 


hat is, if the outer Surface be double of the in- 


ner, the Rays there will be but half as thick, But 


fince Spherical Superficies are as the Squares of 
their Radii, therefore the Efficacy of the Quality 
in the inner Surface will be to that of the outer, as 
A e Square to A b Square, 9. e. d. 

QUAM diu. ſe bene geſſerint, is a Clauſe often 
uſed in Letters-Parent of the Grant of Offices, as 
in thoſe of the Barons of the Exchequer, which 
muſt be intended only as ro Matters concerning 
their Office; and is nothing but what the Law 


would have implied, if the Office had been en- 


granted for Life. | 
QUANTITY, fignifies whatſoever is capable 

of any ſort of Eſtimation or Menſuration, and 

which being compared with another Thing of 


the ſame nature, may be ſaid to be greater or 10 
than, equal or unequal to it, | 


Quantity may have theſe four Diviſions. 


I, Natural Quantity, is what Nature furniſhes 
us with in Matter and its Extenſions, and in 


the Powers and Forces of Natural Bodies ; 


ſuch as Gravity, Motion, Light, Hear, Cold, 
Rarity and Denſity, Sc. 


2. Moral Quantity, which depend on the Man- 
ners of Men, and the Free Determination of 
their Wills; as the Prizes and Valucs of 
Things, Dignity and Power, Good and Evil, 
Merit and Demerit, Rewards and Puniſu- 
ments, &c. 


3. Not ional Quantity, ariſing from the Ope- 
ration of rhe Underſtanding only; ſuch as the 
Largeneſs or Narrowneſs of the Mind's Ca- 


Univerſals, Predicaments, andall ſuch Terms: 


In Grammar, the Quantity and Meaſure of 
Syllables, Accents, Tones, &c. 


4. Tranſcendental Quantity, as Duration, rhe 
Continuation of any Beings Exiſtence, Time, 
Sc. Quantity is divided alſo into Continued 
and Diſcrete, which ſee. f 


The QUANTITY of Matter in any Body, is 
it's Meaſure ariſing from the joynr conſideration of 
it's Magnitude and Denſity : As if a Body twice as 
Denſe, and take up twice as much ſpace as ano- 
ther, it will be four times as great. And this 
Quantity of Matter is beſt diſcoverable by the 
Weight of Bodies, which Sir I/. Newton found 


by his Nice Experiments on Pendulums, ſo ex- 


actly proportional to the Matter of Bodies, New- 
ton. Princip. 

The QUANTITY of Motion in any Bodys is 
irs Meaſure ariſing from the joynt conſideration of 
the Quantity of Matter in, and the Velocity of the 
Motion of that E For the Motion of any 
whole is the Sum or Aggregate of the Motion, in 
all the ſeveral Parts: And tho in a Body twice as 
great as another, moved with an equal Velocity 


it will be double; but if the Velocity be double 


alſo, the Quantity of the Motion will be Qua- 


druple. Newton. Princip. 
In Phileſophical Tranſattions, Numb. 195. is an 


Account by the Learned Captain Halley, of the ſe- 


veral Species, or Kinds of Infinite Quantity. 


6 A 1 Where 


pacity, and of its Conceptions : In Logick, 


— 


* . ti id. — — — Ah ů ˖ 4 
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Whete he proves, That beſides Infinite Length, N 
and Infinite Area, in which there are great Vari- MM QUARTER in Heraldry g. 
eties. | nifies a Partition N. fig. 

There are alſo no leſs than three ſorts of Infinite fourth of the Field. * a 
Solidity. See Infinite Quantities. Right Lines, thus: Wo 
QUANTUM Meruit, is an Action of the Caſe 


* 


fo called, grounded upon a Promiſe ro. pay a Man He beareth Argent 
for doing any thing, ſo much as he ſhould * Gulet. Sent, a Qua 
QUARE ejecit infra terminum; is a Writ QUARTER of a Ship, is chat part of the Skips 


lieth for a Leſſee, where he is caſt out of is Farm, Hull which lieth from the Steerage Room 
before his Term be egpired, againſt the Feoffee or | Tranſom. ; 
Leſſor that ejecteth him: And it differs from Ejeti- | QUARTER-deck, See Deck. 
one firme, becaule this lieth where the Leſſor, af-} QUARTER, in a Military Sence, ſometime: ; 
ter the Leaſe made, infeoffeth another, which eje- uſed to ſigniſie the good Treatment given to 2 V. 4 
cteth the Leſſee: And the Ejectione firme, lieth | quiſhd Enemy: Thus they ſay, The Says ah. 
againſt any other Stranger that ejects him. Bur | Quarter; We gave no Quarter, &c, thed 
the effect of Both is all one, that is, to recovgr the | QUARTER ſignifies the Ground a Body gf 
reſidue of the Term. | Men is Encamp d upon; as when they ſay 4 * 
QUARE DImpedit, is a Writ that lies for him | a Quarter is well fortifyed ; and oftentimes (he 
that hath purchaſed a Mannor with an Ad vowſon, Troops themſelves that are there Quartered; f 
thereto belonging, againſt him that diſturbs him, | they ſay alſo, Ne beat up the Enemies Quarter, 
the Right of his Advowſon, by preſenting a Clerk | QUARTERS (Winter.) Winter Quarters — 
thereto, when the Church is void: And it dif- times is uſed for the Interval between tuo Cam. 
fers from the Writ called, a Darreine preſentment, | paigns, but more generally for the Place of 
Aſſiſa ultima prafentationis, becauſe that lies where | Places where Troops are lodged during the Wi- 
4 Man, or his Anceſtors formerly preſented ; and | ter. 
this for him that is the Purchaſer himſelf: Note,, QUARTERS of Refreſhment, are ſuch Places 
That where a Man may have an Aſiſe Darrien Pre- | as Troops which have been much fatigued and ha- 
ſentment, he may have a Quare impedit, but nor | rafled, are put into, to recover their Strength or 
contrariwiſe. Health, during ſome time of the Summer, or Sea. 
QUARE Incumbravit, is a Writ that lieth a- | fon of the Campaign. 
gainſt the Biſhop, who within fix Months, after QUARTER-Mafer, in the Land Forces, is ci. 
the Vacation of a Benefice, conferreth it upon his | ther the Quarter · Maſter General of an Amy 
Clerk, while two others are contending in Law | who is to ſee out for good Quarters for the whole: 
for the Right of Preſenting. This Writ always lies | or of any Regiment of Foot, or Troop of Horſe; 
depending the Plea. whoſe office it is to do the ſame for thoſe By. 
QUARE ineruſit Matrimonio non ſati facto, is a | dies. | 
Writ that lies where the Lord profers convenable | QUARTER-Maſter, is an Officer aboard a 
Marriage to his Ward, and he refuſes, and enters Ship (of which there are more or fewer according 
into the Land,. and Marries himſelf to another; | ro her Burthen) whoſe Buſineſs is to Rummage in 
then the Lord ſhall have this Writ againſt him, | the Hold on all Occaſions, to overlook the Stew- 
Bur all Wardſhips being taken away by the Sta- ard in his Delivery of Victuals to the Cook, and 
ture 12 Car. 2. cap. 24. This Writ is become uſe- | in his Pumping and Drawing out the Beer; and in 
leſs. | | general to take care there be no waſte : He 1s alſo 
QTVARE non admiſit, is a Writ that lies againſt | ro mind the Ships Loading, in which he is uſually - 
a Biſhop, refuſing to admit his Clerk that hath re- | employed. | 
covercd in a Plea of Advewſon. ; QUARTER at 4 Siege, is an Encampment up- 
QUARE mon permittit, is a Writ that lies for | on one of the moſt principal and important Paſſa- 
one that has Right to preſent for a Turn againſt | ges round about the Place beſieged, to prevent 
the Proprictary. elief, and Convoys: This is either command- 
QUARE obſtruxit, is a Writ that lies for him | ed by the General of the Army, and then is cal- | 
who having liberty to pals through his Neighbours | led, The General's Quarters, or by a Lieutenant 
Ground, cannot injoy his right, for that rhe Ow- | General. | 
ner has ſo Strengthned it. QUARTERING, is ſpoken of a Ship wiien 
QUARENTINA habenda, is a Writ that lies for | ſhe ſails upon a Quarter Wind: Tis allo ſpoken 
a Widow to enjoy her Quarentine. of a Piece of Ordnance, when tis ſo Traverſed 
QUARENTIXNE, is a benefit allowed by the | that it will ſhoor on the ſame Line, or on the ſame 
Law of England, to the Widow of a Man Dying | Point of the Compaſs, as the Ships Quarter 
Seiſed of land; whereby ſhe may Challenge to | bears. 
continue in his capital Meſſuage or chief Manſfion- | QUARTERS in a Clock, or Movement, ate 
houſe (ſo it be not a Caſtle) by the ſpace of | little Bells which ſound the Quarters, or other 
forty Days after his deceaſe ; and if the Heir, or | parts of an Hour, The way of making any Clock 
any other attempt to eject her, ſhe may have the | ſtrike them, ſee in Watch-Work. 
Wrir de quarentina kavenda. QUARTILE, is an Aſpect of the Planet. 
QUARTATION, is a way of Purifying of | when they are 3 Signs, or 90 Degrees diſtant from 
Gold, uſed by Refiners who melt three parts of | each other, and is marked thus U. 
Silver with one of Gold ( whence the Name) and | QUAVER, a Note in Muſick ſo called: Ses 
then caſt the Mixture into Aqua Fortis, which will | the Words Notes and Time. : 
diſſolve the Silver, and leave the Gold in a black | QUE Eſtate, in Common Law, ſignifies a oy 
Powder at the Bottom. whereby a Man Intitling another to l. : 
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aud, That the ſame Eſtate he had, he hatli from 
* Example: In a Quare Imped;t, the Plain- 


or other thing, that breeds tlie Nuſnce; is alies 


nated, 
QUIA »mprovide, is taken ro be a Super ſedeas 
granted in the behalf of a Clerk of the Chan- 


force; which ſee. 


if alledges, That ſuch four Perlons were ſeized 
of 12 whereunto the Advowſor in queſtion 
v:4s appendant in Fee, and did preſent to the 
Church, and afterwards the Church became void, 
Que eftate del, &c. chat is, Which Eſtate of the 
four Perſons he has now during the Vacation, by 
Vertue whereof he preſented, Ge. 


ſued out. 


our of the Record of the Fine, which remaineth 


OUE eſt Miene, a Law Term uſed in an Acti-¶ with the Cuſtos brevium of the Common-Pleas, bc- 


on of Treſpaſs, or ſuch like, for a poſitive Juſtifi- 
cation of the very Act complained of by the Plain- 
tiff, as a Wrong. yak 

For Example: In an Action upon the Caſe, the 
Plaintiff ſays, Thar the Lord threatned his Te- 
rants at Will, in ſuch ſort, that he forced them to 
give up their Tenures. The Lord, for his De- 
fence pleadeth, That he ſaid unto them, That if 
they would not depart, he would ſue them at Law: 
This being the ſame Threatning that he uſed, or to 
ſpeak Artificially, Que ef? li Meſne, The Defence 
is good, 

Duet Al yronde, a Term in Fortification being, 
what we call Swallows Tail; and ſigniſies a De- 
tached or Outwork, whoſe Sides open towards the 
Head, or Campaign, or draw narrower or cloſer 
towards the Gorge. Of this kind, are either 
ſingle or double Tenailles, and ſome Horn- works, 
whoſe Sides are not parallel, but are narrow at 
the Gorge and open towards the Head, like the 
Figure of a Swallows Tail. 

When theſe Works are caſt up before the Front 
of a Place, they are defective in this Point, that 
they do not ſufficiently cover the Flanks of the 
oppoſite Baſtions, but then they are very well 
Flanked by the Place, which diſcovers all the 
length of their Sides the better. | 

UEM redditum reddat, is a Writ Judicial, 
that lies for him to whom a Rent- ſeek, or Rent- 
charge is granted, by Fine levied in the King's 
Court againſt the Tenant of the Land that re- 
fuſeth ro Attorn to him, thereby ro cauſe to At- 
torn. 

QUENE, as the Heralds write it, (but it ſhould 
be Queue) the Word in Blazon for a Tail of a 
Beaſt, thus: If a Lyon have a forked or double 
Tail, they ſay he is Double Quened. 

QUERELA, an Action preferred in any Court 


of Juſtice, in which the Plaintiff was Querent, or 


Complainant, and his Brief, Complaint, or De- 
claration, was Querela, 


QUERELA Freſiæ fortice, is a Writ of Freſh- 


QUERELA coram Rege & concilio diſcutienda & 
terminanda, 1s a Writ whereby one is called ro Ju- 
ſtiſie a Complaint of a Treſpaſs, made to the King 
himſelf, before him and his Council. 


QUERENS non invenit per legium, is a Return | 


made by the Sheriff upon a Writ directed to him, 
with this Condition inſerted, Si A. fecerit B. ſecu- 
rum de clamere ſuo proſequendo, 

QUEST, or Inqueſt, an Inquiſition or Enquiry 
made upon Oarh of an Impanell'd Jury. 

QUEST- Men. See Sidemen. 

QUESTUS, or Quæſtus, in Law, is taken for 
that Land which does not deſcend to us by Here- 
ditary Right, bur is gain d by our own Labour and 
Induftry ; this is called Purchaſed Lands. 

QUESTUS eft nobs, is the Form of a Writ of 
Nuſance, whichlies againſt him towhom the Houſe, 


a Reverfion or Remainder, when the particular 
Tenant will nor Attorn. 

QUID pro quo, in Law is uſed for the Recipro- 
cal Performance of both Parties to a Contract, and 
thereupon the giving of one thing of a Value for a- 
_ thing of like Value, as 10 J. for a Horſe, 

A a 
QUIETUS, is a Word uſed by the Clerk of 
the Pipe, and Auditors in the Exchequer, in their 
Acquittances or Diſcharges given to Accomptants, 
uſually concluding with an abinde receſſit quietus ; 
which is called a Quietus eff, and mentioned in 


14 Car. 2. cap. vt. A Quietus eft granted to the 
m_— ſtall diſcharge him of all Accounts due to 
the King. 

QUINCUNX, that Pofition, or Aſpect, that 
the Planets are ſaid ro be in, when diſtant from 
each other 150 Degrees, or 5 Signs, and is mark d 
thus, Vc. or Q. 

QUINDECAGON, is a plain Figure of 15 
Sides and Angles, which if they are all equal ro 
one another, is called a Regular Quindecagon z 
which how to deſcribe in a Circle, Euclid ſhews 
Prop. 16. e. 4. | 


} 
The Side of a Regular Quindecagon, ſo deſcri- 
bed, is equal in Power ro the half Difference be- 
rween the Side of rhe Equilateral Triangle, and 
the Side of the Pentagon, and alſo to the Diffe- 
rence of rhe Perpendiculars let fall on both Sides, 
taken together. | 


2 hs : 


Make the Pentagon 3 b c de, and parallel to a- 
ny one Side of it, fer the Baſe of the Equilateral 
Triangle fg a. Then (by 16. e. 4 Eucl.) will fc 
be the Side of the Quindecagon, F h, = the Dif- 
ference berween the Side of the Triangle and Pen- 
tagon ; and c to the Difference of the Per- 


pendiculars 


cery, ſued againſt the Privilege of that Court in 
the Common -Pleas, and purſued to the Exigent, or 
in mau ther Cafes, where a Writ is erroneouſly 


QUID juris clamat, is a Weir Judicial, iſſuing 


fore it be engroſſed; and it lies for the Grantee of 


the Act of General Pardon, 12 Car. 2. 11. and 
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E let fall from the Centre o, co both the exempt a Clerk of the Chancery from Conn, _ 
uti. 


" 


ides of the Figures. 
But fe S OFfh + Q be, by 47. e Euclid, 
Wherefore the Propoſition is true, &c. 


QUINQUEANGLED, in Geometry, is a Fi- 
gure conſiſting of five Angles. 5 

QUINSIE, or rather Squinancy, a Dileaſe ſo 
called. See Angina. 

QUINTESSENCE, is a Medicine made of the 

Energetical and Active Particles of irs Ingredients, 
ſeparated from all Fæces or Dregs. 
INT Exact, in Law, is the laſt Call of a 
Defendant, who is ſued to the Outlawry, where, if 
he appear not he is by the Judgment of the Coro- 
ners returned Out-lawed ; if a Woman, Waved. 
Sce Exigent. | | 

QUINTILE, an Aſpect of the Planers when 
they are 72 Degrees diſtant from one another, and 
noted thus, C or O. 

QUINTUPLE, Five, fold or five times as much 
as another thing. 

QUITE Claim, is a Releaſe or Acquitting of 
a Man from any Action he hath, or might, or may 
have againſt him. 

QUIT-Rent, is a certain ſmall Rent, payable 
yearly, by the Tenants of moſt Mannors; upon the 
payment whercof they are to quit, till it be- 
comes due again. 

QUO ue, is a Writ that lies for him that 
has Land, wherein another challengeth Common 
of Paſture, Time out of Mind: And it is to com- 
pel him to ſhew by what Title he Challenges it. 

QUO Minus, is a Writ that lies for him that 
hath a Grant of Houſe- bote and Hey-bore in ano- 
ther Man's Woods, againſt the Grantor, making 
ſuch Waſte as the Grantee cannot enjoy his Grant 
This Writ lies alſo for the King's Farmer in the Ex- 
chequer, againſt him ro whom he ſelleth any 
thing by way of Bargain touching his Farm, or a- 


on towards the Proctors of the Clerg 
ment. | 


Y in Parlia. 


| QUOD ei de foreat, is a Writ that lies for the 


Tenant in Taile, Tenant in Dower, 

Term of Life, having loſt by 8 for 

—— 1 5 * or againſt his Heir. tin 
VOD permittat, is a Writ that 1; 

Do, of him 7 is r of his rakes, 
aſture again e Heir of the Diſffe; i 
Sour 2 g Diſſeiſor being 
QUOD Perſona nec Prebendarii, &c. ; . 
that lies for Spiritual Perſons that are drin 8 
their Spiritual Poſſeſſions, for the Payment of ki . 
—_ 8 the reſt of the Pariſh, 5 

ILE, or Coile, at Sea; is ſpoke | 

or Ropes, when they are placed in a 8 

val Ring one Fake. (or Turn) upon one another - 

that ſo they may the more eaſily be ſtowed . f 

the way, and alſo run out free and {moorh wit 

our Knecks or Keuks as they call them ; i.e, wiv.” 

Twiltings or Doublings : Then the Cab'e js ful 

to be Quozled up. | | 

| QUOIN, a Sea Word, the ſame with Can: 
" Hoe. 3 


which ſee. 


QUORUM, a Word often uſed in our Statutes, 
as alſo in Commiſſions, both of Juſtices of the Peace 
and others. As for Example, where a Commiſion 
is directed to ſeven Perſons, or to any three of 
them, whereof A. B. and C. D. to be two, there 
A. B. C. D. are ſaid to be of the Quorum, — 
the reſt cannot proceed without them: So a Ju. 
ſtice f the Peace, and Quorum, is one, without 
whom 8 reſt of the Juſtices, in ſome Caſes cannot 
proceed, 

QUOTIDIAN Ague, is that, whoſe Fits return 
every Day. 

QUOTIENT, is that Number in Diviſion which 
Ariſes by dividing the Dividend by the Diviſor: 
And is called Quotient, becauſe it anſwers to the 


gainſt whom he hath any Cauſe of Perſonal Acti-! Queſtions Quoties 2 Or how often Number is con- 


on: For he ſuppoleth by the Vendees detaining 
any due from him, he is made leſs able ro pay the 
King's Rent; and under this pretence, any one 
who pays the King a Fee Farm Rent, may have 
this Writ againſt any other Perſon, for any Debt 
or Damage, and bring the Cauſe ro Trial in the 
Exchequer, | | 

QUO Warranto, is a Writ that lies againſt him 
that Uſurps anv Franchiſe or Liberty againſt the 


King, as to have Waife, Stray, Fair, Marker, | 


Court-Baron, Leer, or ſuch like, without good 
Title: Or elſe againſt him that intrudeth himſelf 
as Heir into Land. 

QUOD Clerici non eligantur in Officio Ballivi, &. 
is a Writ that lies for a Clerk, which by reaſon of 
ſome Land he hath, is made, or in doubt to be 
made Bayliff, Beadle, Reeve, or ſome ſuch like 
O 

QUOD clexici beneficiati de Cancel, is a Writ to 


tinued by another? 
Thus: 


If 360 be to be Divided by 24, the Quoti- 
ent will be 15, and the Numbers will ſtand thus: 


24) 360 (15. 
Where 15 is the Quotient. 


QUOYLE, a Sea Word: They ſay a Cable 
is Quoiled, when 'tis laid round in a Ring on the 
Deck, or Floor of a Ship; in the middle of which 
Ring, or Quoyle, is a good Place to lay Shot in; 
which is more ſafe there than in Lockers along 
the Side; for there the Enemies Shot may fal 
into ir, and beat it about among the Men. 


RAG 


ANET. See Rabinet, 1 
RYMABBET TIN in a Ship, 1s the letting in 
of her Planks to the Kee! which in the Rake and Run 
of the Ship, is hollowed away, that the Planks 
may join the Better and Cloſer, and this hallow- 
ing away, is called the Rabber of the Keel. 

RABDOIDES, the ſame that Sutura ſagittalis. 

' RABINET, a ſort of Ordnance, whoſe Diame- 
ter at the Bore is 1 4 Inches, Weight 300 Pound, 
Length 5 Foor, Load Z of a Pound, ſhot ſomething 
more than an Inch and a quarter Diameter, and 7 
a Pound Weight. 

RACHITE, and Rachizi, are Muſcles belong- 
ing to the Back; o called by ſome Foreign Ana- 
tomiſts, and ſeem to be the ſame with what we call 

emiſpinati. 

; NRC HrrIs. See Rhachitis, 


RADIALES Internus & Externus, are Muſcles | 


of the Wriſt, the one ſerves to bend it, and the 
other to extend it. Blanchard. 

RADIATION, fignifies the caſting forth of 
Beams, or Rays of Light; and in Opricks, it is 
conſidered as threefold, viz. Direct, Ræflected, and 
Refracted. See Ray. 

RADICAL Moiſture, is a Term uſed by ſome, 
for the Fundamental Juice of the Body, which they 
will have to Nouriſh and Prelerve the Natural hear, 
as the Oil in a Lamp Prelerves and Feeds rhe 
Flame. Blanchard. | 

RADICLE, a Word uſed by Botaniſts, to de- 
nore thar Parr of the Seed of a Plant, which upon 
it's vegetation becomes it's Root: This in Corn is 
that which Malſters upon its ſhooting forth, call the 
Come. Tis not eaſily to be diſcerned in many Seeds, 
by the naked Eye: but in that of Fenugreek, tis as 


big as one of the Lobes: And in the Garden- bean 


it appears viſible on the Separation of the Coats, 
it is of a White Colour, more gloſſy than the Main 
Body, and ſtands at the greater End without the 
Lobes: Therefore this End in ſetting Seeds, ſnould, 
always be 18 lowermoſt. 

RADIUS, in Geometry, is the Semi- diameter or 
half the Diameter of a Circle: See under the Word 
Circle. 

RADIUS, is the leſs Bone of the Cubit, called 
Fecile minus, it is more oblique than the great Bone, 
called Vina, and is diſtant a little from it in the 
middle, where there occurs, a ſmall Ligament a- 
bove the Ulna, which receives the Radius, and be- 
low the Radius receives it. The upper part of the 
Radius is jointed with the outward Proceſs of the 
Arm by Diarthroſis (which ſee); the lower by way 
of Appendix with the Wriſt Bone, at the Middle 
Finger. Ir's upper end is ſmall, and the lower thick. 
The greater Bone of the Leg alſo is called Radius. 
Blanchard. 

RIGGULED, the Heralds 
Term for any Ordinary, Ex. gr. a 
Croſs whoſe our Lines are of this 
Form. | 

He beareth Sable, a Creſs Rag- 
guled Or, by the Name of Stoway. 


cauſe that is regular, and this is 
nor ſo, but rather ragged. 


R Al 


| RAINBOW or Ir:s, the very Learned and Ins 
genious Mathematician, Mr. Edward Halley, in a 
Diſcourſe de Iride in Phil. Tranſact. Ne 267, gives 
the beſt account, that we have ever had, of the 
Cauſe of the various Colours of the Rainbow, and 
the Solution of their ſeveral Phænomena. He tells 
us there that the Ingenious Des Chartes was the firſt, 
that by applying Mathematicks towards the Inve- 
ſtigarion of this ſurpriſing Appearance, ever gave a 
Theory of the Iris: And he found the Laws of 
Refraction, which the Lucid Rays ſuffer in paſſing 
 thro' any Diaphanous Bodies: And clearly demon- 
ſtrated the Primary Iris to be only the Sun's Image, 
reflected from the Concave ſurfaces, of an Innumera- 
ble Quantity of ſmall ſpherical drops of falling Rain 
With this neceſſary Circumſtance, that thoſe Rays, 
which fell on the Oljects, Parallel to each other, 
ſhould not after one Reflection, and two Refrations, 
(viz. At going into the drop, and coming out again) 

be diſperſed, or made to Diverge, but come back again 
alſo to the Eye, parallel to each other. 

He ſhewed alſo, that the Colours, in the Rays of 
Light were produced by thoſe Refractions as they 
are by paſſing throught a Triangular Glaſs Priſm. 
The Secondary Iris, he ſuppoſes produced by thoſe 
Rays of the Sun, which fall more Obliquely, bur 
after the ſame manner as before, only in theſe 
there are two Reflections before the Sun's Rays re- 
fracted a ſecond time, and tending towards the 
Eye, in a parallel Poſition, can get out from the A- 

queous Globules. The Magnitude of the Iris, he 


which is different, in different Liquors, or Tranſ- 
parent ſolids: But ſuppoſing the Ratio of the Sines 
of Incidence, to thoſe of the Refracted Angles, to 
be in Water as : : 250. to 187 he determined 
thence the Semi- diameter of the Iris, near enough 
to Obſervation, viz. The Primary one to be 41 
Degrees 30 Minutes, and the ſecondary one to be 
51 Degrees 54 Minutes, ſee the 8 Chap. of his 
Meteors. 

Mr. Halley obſerves, that Des Cartes uſing only a 
Tentanve and Indire& Method, in determining his 
Angles, ſeems not to underſtand the eaſineſs of ſol- 
ving his own Problem, 

Wherefore becauſe hardly any one hath written 
well on this Subject ſince Des Cartes, he ſhews you 
there how to determine the Angle by which the 
Iris is diſtant from the oppoſite Point of the Sun, 
and the Ratio of the Refraction being given Geo- 
merrically, or vice verſa the Iris being given, to 
determine the Refractive Power of the Liquor. 

And firſt he ſaith, It is plain from Des Cartes's 
Demonſtrarions, Thar the — Iris is made by 
the Sun's Rays, where the Exceſs of the two Re- 
| fracted Angles above the one of Incidence, is the 
greateſt poſſible. | 

And the Secondary Iris is formed by thoſe Rays 
where rhe Exceſs of three Refracted Angles above 
one of Incidence, is alio the greateſt pofſible; 

And thus you may goon ro 3, 4; 5; or 6 Iris's, 
which will all be formed where the Rays Emerge 


This differs from Indented, be- out of the Watery Cloud after 3, 4, 5, or 6 Reflecti- 


ons; but none but the Second will be ordinaril 
viſible in the Heavens, becauſe the Rays of che 
Sun 


makes to depend on the degree of Refraction; 
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Sun grow at laſt very much attenuated and weak- 
ened, | | 

Now if you double this greateſt poſſible Exceſs 
of the Refracted Angles above that of Incidence, 
(if the Number of Reflections be odd) it will give 
the Diſtance of the Iris from the Point oppoſite ro 
the Sun, | 1 

But if the Number of Reflections be even, then 
the double of the greateſt Refracted Angle, will be 
the Diſtance of the Iris from the Sun himſelf. 

Now to gain theſe Greateſt Exceſſes, having the 
Refraction of any Liquor, or the Ratio of the Sine 
of the Angle of Incidence to the Sine of Refracted 
Angle, you muſt obſerve, that the Exceſs of two 
Refracted Angles, above one of Incidence, will 
be Greateſt where the Momentaneous Augment or 
Fluxion of the Angle of Incidence, is preciſely dou- 
ble to the Momentaneous Augment of the Refra- 
cted Angle. And if there be three Refracted An- 


gles, the Greateſt Exceſs, will be where the Mo- 


mentaneous Augment of the Angle of Incidence is 
Triple of the Moment of the Refracted Angle, and 
ſo on, which is ſufficiently evident. 
Bur in order to find the Angles themſelves, 
Mr. Halley premiſes the following Lemma. 
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Let there be a Triangle A BC, whoſe Vertex is 


at A; its Legs B A and C A, and the Baſe BC; 
on which produced, let fall the Perpendicular A D. 
Then ler the Vertical Angle BAC be ſuppoſed to 
be encreaſed by a Quantity infinitely ſmall, as ſup- 
poſe by the Moment C A c : Then drawing the 
Lines B Cd, and e D, they will he only imagina- 
rily different from B CD and CD. 

This done, I ſay, Thar if the Legs of the Plane 
Triangle BA C, (or any other) continuing rhe. 
ſame, the Vertical Angle be imagined to be en- 
creaſed by any Infinitely ſmall Moment or Fluxion, 
then will the Moments of the Angles at the Baſe, be 
reciprocally as the Segments of the Baſe : Thar is, 
CBc, is ro the Moment of the Angle A C B, or 
ACD: : as CD 1s ro B D. | 

For ſince the external Angle ACD=ro ABC 
'+ Angle BAC, its Moment muſt alſo be equal ro 
the Sum of their Moments, or to CB + CAc: 
bur now becauſe the Triangle ACD is right angled 
ar D, A C may be the Diameter of a Circle, 
whoſe Periphery will paſs thro' A, D, C, and c, 
and conſequently the Angles C Ac, C De being 
in the ſame Segment are equal. So that the Sum 


(i. e. the external Angle D c d) will be th, T5” 
ment of the Angle AC D, we C B. Be, Ma 
CBc, and D cd, being infinitely ſmall wi 
to each other, as the Sides oppoſite to them — 
Dor C DisroB P: Thar is, reciprocally 25 f. 
Segments of the Baſe. Q. E. D. te 
7 and C had been both Acute the v 
Proo 


is the ſame, all things conſidered. a of | 
LM . 
C ORO LLAXRX V. 


Hence it follows, That the Moments of the lo- 
gles at the Baſe, are to one another directly astho 
Tangents of thele Angles, 
By the help of this Lemma he ſhews how to0h. 
rain the Diameter of any Iris, either Geometrical 
or by Calculation. | I 
Let there be any Right Line as A C, and let it be 
ſo divided in D, that C A may be to CD. 
according to the Ratio of Refraction; chat is, in 
Water: : as 250 is to 187, or more nicely:: z 
is to 396. Then ler it be divided again in E, 6 
that CE ſhall be to A E:: as Unity is to the 
Number of Reflections which the Solar Rays 3 
muſt undergo in producing the Iris propoled : Ths 
done; on the Diameter AE ler the Semicircle BR MM 
be deſcribed ; and on the Centre with the Radius WE 
C D, draw the Ark B D, cutting the Semi- circle 5 
AB E in the Point B. Then drawing the Right 
Lines C B, A B, let the Perpendicular C E, be le 
fall on A B produced to F ; and to that Perpendi. 
cular draw the Parallel E B. | | 
I ſay the 1 CB F is the Angle of Incidence] 
CAB is the Refracted Angle, both required for 
the producing the propoſed Iris. 
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DEMONSTRATION. 
Since the Triangles A C E, A E B are Simil 


of the two Fluxionary Angles C Bc, and e DC 
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Number of Reflections augmented by Unity, 
be Une by the Conſtruction. — 3 
Wherefore the Moment of the Angle C 1 is 
ro the Moment of the Angle C A F in the ſame Ra- 
he Lemma. f a 
* the Sine of the Angle CB F, is to the = 
of the Angle CA F:: in the Ratio of their Sides 


C A, C B: That is, in the Ratio of the Refraction 


PR he Angle of Inci- 
e Conſtruction alſo, the Ang 
_- K B F, hath its correſponding Refracted 
Angle RAF: Wherefore ſince their Moments are 
in che Ratio propoſed, thoſe are the Angles ſought 
uired. E. D. 

* therefore multiplying the Refracted Angle 
by the Number of Reflexions augmented by Uni- 
ty, and from the Product Subſtracting the Angle of 
Incidence, you will have half the diſtance of the 
Iris. from the Sun, if the Number of Reflexions 
were even; but if they were odd, from the oppo- 
ſite Point of the Sun, as was ſaid before. 

And from hence, by a very eaſie, ſnort, and ele- 
gant Conſtruction, he ſhews how to exhibit to 
the Eye, the Incidences of all manner of Iris s, as 
they will appear in any Liquor whoſe Refraction 
is given, For, if the Line A C in the laſt Figure, 
be biſſected in E, have a Third part cut off from 
it in e, a Fourth part in E, a Fifth part in u, &c. 
And then there be Semicircles deſcribed on the 
Diamerers A E, A e, A E, An, &c. all which ſhall 
be cut by the Circular Ark D'B 6, and v, deſcribed 
on the Centre C with the Radius C D, (which 
Radius CD is to A C in the Ratio of the given Re- 
fraction) in the Points Bb, B v, &c. 1 lay, the 
Lines A B, Ab, AB, A v. ſhall make with the Line 
AC, Angles equal to the refracted A and 
with the Radii C B, Cb, CB, Cv, re ectively 
Angles equal to thoſe of Incidence required; that is 
A F C (or rather irs Complement to a Semicircle) 
for the Primary Iris A b C for the Secondary one, 
ABC for the Third, and Aw» C for the Fourth, &c. 
and ſo on as far as you pleaſe. 2 
He ſhews alſo, that the Reader if skill'd in Al- 

ebra, may eaſily find theſe Angles by Accurate 
2alcurion, derived from rhe ſame Founrain s 
Thus, Let the Radius be =" 1. and the Ratio of 
Refraction, as r to 5; the will then Sine of Inci- 


dence be V + —4 4. but the Sine of the Re- 


788 

| PREY | 6 
fracted Angle will be V/ 4 . from which 
Angles the Primary Iris will be found. 
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Sine of Incidence; and V 2 : 


the Sine of the refracted Angle. 
further ſnews. 
And if you proceed to Calculate according to 
D. Cartes his Proportion, the Primary Iris will be 
Diſtant ab Oppoſito Solis 41 307, rhe Secondary 
one 51* 55', Bur the Third and Fourth will be 
diſtant 40* 20', and 45* 33 from the Sun himſelf ; 
but probably no one can ever ſee either of theſe 
for the reaſons above given. | | 

As to the Colours with which chis wonderful 
Bow is adorned, he obſeryes, That our moſt Sa- 


And ſo on, as he 


* . 


| ſed; the Ratio of the 


to C 


gaci ous Sir I. Newton was the firſt who ſhewed by 
moſt plain Experiments, that the Rays of Light do 
not come uniform and ſimple out of the Luminous 
Body; but that the pure white Light which we 
ſee, is compounded of the Corpuſcles of all manner 
of Colours, blended one with another, by the moſt 
rapid Motion; and, That the Colours of all Bo- 
dies ariſe from their different Diſpoſitions to refract 
or reflect ſome peculiar Species of Light. This is 
principally proved from Refra#ions, by which theſe 
diſtin 2 are leparated one from another; for 
Blue or Purple Light is for Inſtance more refracted 
in paſſing through a Diaphanous Body, then Yel- 
low or Red. See the Words Light and Colours, 
where I have given you a large Account of Sir J/. 
Newton's Experiments, as mentioned in his Letter 
in the Phil. Tranſ. N. 80, &c. f 

It being therefore certain that all kind or degrees 
of blue Light, are a little more refracted than any 
reddiſh Light whatſoever, Tis plain, ſaith Mr. 
Halley, that from this difference the Breadih of the 
Iris muſt ariſe; but which, is hardly to be deter- 
mined by Obſervation, by reaſon of the uncertain 
Limits of the Colours in the Clouds. But the grea- 
ter the Ratio of Inequality between C A and CD, 
or the greater the Refraction is, by ſo much the 
greater will the Diſtance be of any Iris from the 
Sun; ſo that thoſe which are more remote from 
the Sun, are always more adorned with a Purple 
Colour, but the more near ones with a Red one, 
as is apparent in the Primary Iris, which vaniſlies 
or diſappears in Oppoſito Solis, if the Sine of Inci- 
dence to that of the refracted Angle by as CA to 
CE :: or as 2. to 1. And if the Natie be greater 
than this, the Primary Iris will not be at all viſible, 
or no Primary Iris at all can be ſeen. 

It is to be obſerved alſo, That the Secondary Iris 
will go off in a Point, in Opp:ſiro Solis, whenever 
the Ratio of Refraction is as 1. ro , + ov: 54 
or as 1 to o. 847487. And from thence will run 
back towards the Sun himſelf, and there diſ- 
appear, if the aforeſaid Ratio be as 3 to 1, or as 
CAroCe. | 

Bur in the Intermediate Proportions, (which are 
found in all known Fluids, except Air) the greater 
the Ratio of Refraction, the further is the Iris di- 
ſtant ab Oppoſito Solis, or rather from the Sun him- 
ſelf, the Ark being numbered beyond the Semicircle, 
and therefore the Colours will appear to be found 
in an Order diverſe from that in the Primary Iris, 
unleſs you thus reckon the diſtance of the Secon- 
dary one from the Sun himſelf, which muſt alſo be 
taken notice of in the other Irs, 

The Third Iris in 2 Solis is quite confu- 

efraction being as 1 to 
91855, and from thence it runs back in the Ratio 
of 1 to 68250, from whence again, the order of 
the Colours being reſtored, in the Rario of 4 to 1, 
or of CA to Ce, it ends in Oppaſito Solis. 

But the Fourth Iris beginning from the Sun in 
the Ratio of Equality, paſſes off in the Points op- 
poſite to him in the Ratio of 1 to 94895, and 
thence returns to the Sun again, if the Ratio be as 
110 4; and from thence is again diſperſed or ſcar- 
tered towards the Parts oppoſite to the Sun, in the 
Ratio of 1 to 56337, within which Bounds are the 
Refractions of all known Fluids contained. 

| Laftly, If the Ratio were as 5 to 1, or as CA 
On, the Iris will vaniſh into the Sun himſelf , 
and the Colours to appearance will be inverted at 
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its regreſs to the Sun, as they were right or direct 
at their Egreſs. 

And from hence it is that the Primary and Fourth 
Iris in Watry Clouds obverts a reddiſh Colour to- 
wards the Sun; but the Secondary and Third, a 
Purple one. | | 

After this, Mr. Halley ſhews how, having the 
Diſtance of the Iris from the Sun, to find the Ra- 
tio of the Refraction; and this by a very eaſie, but 
moſt accurate Obſervation. 

Take a ſmall Glaſs Tube, and erecting it per- 

ndicular to the Horizon, ſuſpend in irs lower 
Orifice a {mall drop of Water, or ſome ſuch clear 
Fluid; and then at ſome time when the Sun is 
near the Horizon, and ſhines very bright, ler it be 
obſerved under what Angle cum Oppoſito Solis, the 
Colours of the Iris are ſeen in the pendulous drop; 
for then the Ratio of the Refraction may be had 
by an eaſie Calculation. And its Inveſtigation 
forms a Cubick Equation, having only one Root, 
by which the Primary Iris being given, the Ratio 
may be found. The Equation is this, 1 —3 T*: 
=== 4rrt = ©, In which, I is the Tangent of the 
Angle of Incidence ſought, and ? is the Tangent of 
half the Diſtance of the Iris ab Oppoſito Solis, to 
the Radius r = 1. Whence, according to Cardan's 
Rules, there ariſes this Theorem, viz. 

From the Cube t, let there be taken the Product 
of 2tr into the Exceſs of the Secant of the ſame Ark 
above the Radius, the remainder of difference ſhall 
be the lefſer Cube: But the Summ of them, ad- 
ding 4trr ſhall be the greater Cube. The Summ of 
the Sides of both Cubes added to t, will be equal 
to the Tangent of the Angle of Incidence; and the 
half of that Summ, the Tangent of the refracted 
Angle. Whence the Ratio of the Refraction is 


known. 


Of this he gives the following Example. 


In a drop of Oil of Turpentine, the diſtance of 
the Primary Iris ab Oppoſito Solis, was obſerved to 
be 25* 40". ; 

The . of the Refraction was required. 


t= Tangent 12? 50 = o, 2273063 
s = Secanr of the ſame == 1. 0256197 
ere = o. 01182217 


s — into 2rt = o. 1167265 


Difference, Cube of che leſs o. 000 1492 whoſe 


3 
7 9. 0530773 


The Summ o. 02349432 
| Adding 4trr = o. 91122525 | 
The Cube of the greater o. 93472007 Whoſe 


3 — — —  — 
2. 9777486 ; 
t = ©, 2278063 
| 1. 2586322 = Side of the Cube of 
leſſer. = T The natural Tangent of the Angle 
of Incidence 51 32“ and irs Half, 
viz. o. 6293161 is the natural Tangent of 


the Refracted Angle, viz. 3211. 


Laſtly, as 7: T. T 4. / T TI: : 7. 4. or fo, 


is 1 to, 68026, Which Ratio comes very near to 

that which by Experiment is found to be in Glaſs 
and moſt diaphanous Solids. 

_—_ 

Pellucid Stones, in 


indeed, a Diamond exceeds rhe reſt of 


Poſt, is called her Rake aft-ward on: Whe 


fat Bom, gives her a good Way, 


this Power of Refraction; for 


its Ratio is neacly as 5 to 2, 


— 
or more 
loo to 41, See Vol. 2. accurate a 


RAKE of a Ship, is ſo much of her 
hangs at both — of her Keel. Tha hne. 
which is before, is called her Rake forward n. ü 


that part which is at the ſerting on of the 1 


hath but a ſmall Rake forward on, but is bull Sg 


her Stern too ſtrait up, ſhe is called B/ 

The common * for a Shi Fu f 
ward on, is more than a Third, but leis than yl 
length of her Keel: and the Rake aft-is abour a » 
or 5th of her Rake before. Tho in this Propo 2 
there is no certainty, ſome Nations, and gam, 
Carpenters building with longer Rakes than oth way 
A Long Rake forward on, if a Ship have alſo a - 

1 and helps her io 
keep a good Wind ; bur then this makes her 2 
to pitch under Water in a Head-Sea, and belidess 
a great Streſs and Charge to a Ship, becaule fo 
over-hangs ſo a Head, Therefore the middle Pro 
portion is beſt, conſidering all things. a 

133 _ oy Rudder. See Rudder, 

Table, a term in i 
rg L Architecture. Se 
hk > - : the Name of 

ard a Ship) belonging to the Fore and Ma; 
Halliards ; it hath in it 3 Shi vers, into 2 
Halliards are put, and at its Head the Yes are 
reeved into an Hole made there for that Pur e. 

RAMIFICATION, is a Collection of 


a great Block (4. 


Branches iſſuing our from one large one. Thusin 


Anatomy, the ſeveral Branches of the Aorta or Great 
Artery, by which the Arterial Blood is convey'd to 
all the extream Parrg of the Body, are called the 
Ramifications of the Artery ; and when they are ex- 
ceeding ſmall, they are called Capilary Arteries, 
which ſee. 

RAMMER, is a Staff with a round piece of 
Wood ar one end, in order ro drive home the Pou- 
der to the Breech of the Great Gun, as alſo the Shot 
and the Wad, which keeps the Shot from towling 
out. At the other end of theſe Remmers, are uſually 
rolled in a certain Piece of Ships-skin fitted to the 
Bore of the Piece, in order to clear her after ſhe 
has been diſcharged : And this is called Spunging 


the Piece. 


RAM PANT: The Term in Heraldry for 2 
Lion, or any Beaſt of Prey, in a Poſture of Climb- 
ing, or Standing upright on his hinder Legs, and 
rearing up his Fore- feet. Tis different from Sali. 
ent, which is a Poſture not ſo erect. See Salient. 

RAMPART, in Fortiſication, is the mals of 
Earth which is raiſed about the Body of any Place, 
to covert it from Great Shot, and conſiſts of ſeveral 
Baſtions and Curtains ; having its Parapet, Pla. 


form, interior and exterior Talus, and Berme, as all0 


ſomerimes a Stone Wall, and then they (ay it b 
Lined. The Soldiers continually keep Guard here, 
and Pieces of Artillery are Planted for the Defence 
of the Place. F 
The Height of the Rampart muſt net ex 
three Fathom, as being ſufficient ro cover 
Houſes from the Barterics of the Cannon : — 
ought irs Thickneſs to be above teu or wes 
unleſs more Earth be taken out of the Ditch, chan 
can be otherway beſtowed. or 
The Ramparts of Half-Moons are the bent 
being low, chat the ſmall Fire of the Defen 8 
may phe bettet reach che Bottom of the Ditch 3 
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1 it muſt be ſo high, as not to be commanded, 


N Covert-way. ; 
, A AMUS p 5-1" Sc. Vene Subcutaner, is a 


Branch of the Subcutaneous Vein, (which takes its 


Name from its ſhallow running juſt under the Skin) 
and is it ſelf a Branch of the Baſilica; it goes un- 
der the Muſcles of the Una ro the little Finger, 
where it joins a Branch of the Cephalica. 

RAMUS Peſterior, another Branch of the Sub- 
cutaneous Vein of the Arm, running near the Elbow ; 
it ſends out a Branch which goes to the Wriſt, then 
it unites with the Cephalica Interior, and forms the 
M NDOM-Sber, is a Shot made when the 
Muzzle of a Gun is raiſed above the Horizontal 
Line, and is not deſigned ro Shoot directly or 
point blank. The utmoſt Random of any Piece, 
is about ten times as far as the Bullet will go Point- 
blank; and the Bullet will go fartheſt when the 
piece is mounted to about 45 Degrees above the 
Level-Range. The Diſtance of the Random is 
reckoned from the Plat- form to the Place where the 
Ball firſt Grazes. ak 

RANGE, a Term in Gunnery, ſignifying the 
Line a Shot goes in from the Mouth of the Piece, 
If the Buller go in a Line parallel ro the Horizon, 
that is called the Right or Leve/-Range ; if the Gun 
be mounted to 45 Degr. then will the Ball have 
the higheſt or urmoſt Range, and fo proportionably 
all others between oo Degr. and 45?, are called 
the Intermediate Ranges. 

RANGES, in a Ship, are two pieces of Timber 
going a- croſs from Side to Side; one aloft on the 
Fore-Caſtle a little abaft the Fore-maſt ; and the 
other in the Beak-Head before the Wouldings of 
the Bow-Sprit, 

That in the Fore-Caſtle, is faſtened into the 


Timbers of the Ship's-Sides, and hath two Knees : 


about the Middle, on either ſide the Fore-Maſt, 
faſtened to the Deck and the Timber, in which the 
Top-Sail-Sheers run in a Shiver: In it alſo are ſe- 
veral Wooden Pins to belay rhe Fore-bowling, the 
Fore-Tack , and the Fore-loof Hook, 

That in the Beak-Head lies in the form of the 
other, and hath the Sprit-Sail, and Sprit-Sail-Top- 
Sail-Sheers and Ropes belayed abour its Pins. 

RANGER, is a Sworn Officer of the Foreſt, 
whereof there are Twelve: His Buſineſs chiefly 
conſiſts in three Points; To Walk daily through 
his Charge, to ſee, hear, and inquire, as well of 
Treſpaſſes, as Treſpaſſers in his Balywick ; To 
drive the Beaſts of the Foreſts, both of Venery 
and Chaſe, our of the Disforeſted into the Fo- 
reſted Lands; And, To preſent all Treſpaſſes of 
the Foreſt. This Rangtr is made- by the King's 
Letters-Patent, and hath yearly Penſion out of che 
Exchequer, 

RANULA. See Hypogloſſum. , | 

RANULARES, are thoſe Branches of the exter- 
nal Jugular Veins which run to the Tongue, and 
are very apparent under ir. 

RAPHE, See Satura. | 

RAPINE, in Law; to take a. thing in private 
againſt the Owner's will, is properly Theft; but to 
rake it openly, or by violence, is Rapine. 

RAPSODY, originally Ggnifies a Connection to- 
gether, or a Repetition of a vaſt Number of He- 
roick Verſcs, ſuch as thoſe of Homer, &c. Bur 
now we uſually underſtand by it, a long, tedious, 
impertinent ſpinning out of a Diſcourſe to little or 
no purpofe or benefit to the Reader. 

RAPTU Heeredis; is a Writ lying for the taking | 


ſuch as by diſſipating a little the 


there are two ſorts; one when the Heir is Mar- 
ried, the other when he is nor. Of both theſe, ſee 
the Reg. Orig. Fol. 163. 

RARE Bodies, are ſuch as have more ſpace, ot 
take up more room in proportion to their Matter, 
than other Bodics do. | 

RAREFACIENTIA, aging Remedies, are 

apours and Hu- 
mours make the Pores of Bodies larger. Blanchard. 

RAREFACTION, of any natural Body, is 
when it takes up more Dimenſions or a larger 
Space than it had before, 

There are three ways of Explicating of Rare- 
Fact ion. | | 

1. That of the Ariſtotelians, which is called the 
Rigorous way; who ſuppoſe the ſame Body doth 
not only obtain a greater ſpace in Rarefaction, but 
alſo adequarely fill it; and acquires larger Demen- 
tons, without either having any Pores or Vacuities 
between its Corpuſcles, or admitting any other 
Body or ſubtil Matter to be joined with them. 

2. Thar of the Carteſians, which was alſo the 
Opinion of many of the Old Philoſophers, who 
aſſert, That in Rarefaction the Pores of the rare- 
hed Body are dilated, and repleniſhed with ſome 
fine ſubtil and ethereal Subſtance, which inſinu- 
ates it ſelf freely into the Interſtices between its 
disjoined Particles. 

3. That of the Atomiſts or Vacuiſts, who ſuppoſe 


removed farther from each other, and yet no other 
Body (neceſſarily) comes in between them. See 
this explained under Air. 

RASANT Line of Defence, in Fortification, is 4 
Line drawn from the Point of the Baſtion along 
the Face, and prolonged till it ccme to the Curtain, 
and therefore ſhews how much of the Curtain will 
clear or {cour the Face, This is called alſo the 
Second Fiank,, the Hanking, or Stringent Line. 

RASETTA, the ſame with Carpus, 

RASH. See Ratch, 25 

RASPATORIUM, or Scalprum Raſorium, is a 
Chirurgeon's Inſtrument to ſcrape or ſhave filthy of 
ſcaby Bones with. 

RATCH, is a ſort of a Wheel of 12 large Fangs, 
that runneth Concentrical to the Dial. Wheel, and 
ſerveth to lift up the Dentes every Hour, and make 
the Clock ſtirke: and are by ſome called Raſh. 

RATCHET, in a Watch, are theſmall Teeth ar 


winding up. 

RATE-Tythe, is when Sheep of other Cattle are 
kept in a Pariſh for a leſs time than a Year, the 
Owner mult pay Tythe for them pro rata, accord- 
ing to the Cuſtom of the Place. | 

RATIFICATION, a Law-Term, uſed for the 
Confirmation of a Clerk in a Prebend, Cc, for- 
merly given him by the Biſhop, Cc. where the 
Right of Patronage is doubted to be in the King. 

ATIO. When two Quantities are compared 
one with another in reſpect of their Greatneſs or 
Smallneſs. That Compariſon is called Ratio, and 
ſignifies the Rate, Reaſon or Proportion in Quantity, 
that one hath to the other. Tho' ſome, indeed, 
confine Ratio or Reaſon only to 2 Numbers, and 
call it Proportion, when it is between 3, 4, or more 
Numbers or Quantities. But the Word Propor- 
tion is often uſed inſtead of Ratio or Reaſon, to 
expreſs the Compariſon of one ſingle Quantity to 


another, by very good Authors. 
6 B 2 RATIO. 


away of an Heir hodling in Socage; of which 


the Parts of the rarefied Body to be disjoined and 


the Bottom of the Fy or Barrel, that ſtop it in 
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RATIOCINATION, a Rational way of Ar- | 


ctitude, or is broken in traverſing the Second 77 
Me. 


uing. 
1 RATIONABILI parte honorum, is a Writ that 
lies for the Wife againſt the Executors of her Huſ- 
oy denying her the Third part of her Husband's 
Goods. 

RATIONABILIBUS diviſis, is a Writ that lies 
where two Lords, in divers Towns, have Seignio- 
ries joining together, for him that finderh his Waſte 
by little and little to have been encroached upon, 
againſt the other that hath Encroached, thereby to 
reCtific their Bounds. And this is a King of Fu- 
ſticies, and may be removed by a Pone, out of the 
County to the Common Bench, By the Civilians 
it is called Fudicium finium Regundorum, 

RATIONAL Horizon. See Horizon. 

RATIONAL Quantities. Any Quantity being 
propoſed, (for which we may always pur 1.) and 
which Euclid (Book 10.) calls Rational, there may 
be Infinite others which are Commenſurable, or In- 
commenſurable to it; and that either Simple, or in 
Power. Now, all ſuch as are Commenſurable any 
how to the given Quantity, he calls Rational Quan- 
zities, and all the others Irrational. 

RATLINES, (or as the Seamen call them, Rat- 
tlings) are theſe Lines which make the Ladder 
Steps, to get up the Shrouds and Puttocks; there- 
fore they are called the Rattlings of the Shrouds. 

RAVELIN, in Fortification, is a ſmall Trian- 
gular Work compoſed only of two Faces, which 


make a Saliant Angle, without any Flanks. It is | 


generally raiſed before the Curtains or Counter ſcarp, 
and commonly called a Ha Moon by the Sol- 
diers, | 

A Ravelin is like the Point of a Baſtion with 
Flanks cur off, The reaſon of its being placed be- 
fore a Curtain, is ro cover the oppoſite Flanks of 


the two next Baſtions. Tis uſed alſo to cover a 


Bridge or a Gate; and tis always placed without 
the Moar. 

Whar the Engineers call a Ravelin, the Soldiers 
generally call a Ha-. Moon, which lee. 

RAY Common, is a right Line drawn from the 
Point of the Concourle of the two Optical Axes, 
through rhe Middle of the right Line which paſ- 
ſeth by the Centre of the Pupil of the Eye. 

RAY Direct, is that which is carried from a 
Point of rhe viſible Object directly to the Eye, 
through one and the ſame Medium. 

RAY of Incidence, or Incident Ray, in Catoptricks, 
is a right Line which falls from ſome Point of an 
Object upon the Surface of the Looking-Glaſs or 
poliſhed Metal. ; 

RAY of Incidence, or Incident Ray, in Diop- 
rricks, is the Ry of Light which goes in a right 
Line from a certain Point of the viſible Objects in 
one Medium, until it meet with a Second Me- 
dium. 

RAY, in Opticks, is a Line imagined to paſs 
from the Eye roward the Object, or from the Ob- 
ject roward the Eye, and is called a Viſual Ray. Bur 
there is allo a Pyramid of Rays, which ftrike the 
Tunica Retina of the Eye, and are broken or re- 
fra ted in the Chryſtalline, 

RAY Principal, in Perſpective, is the perpen- 
dicular Diſtance between the Eye and the Vertical 
Plane, or Table, as the French call it. 

RAY of Rflection, is the right Line whereby the 
Reflection is made. 

RAY of Refrattion, or Broken Ray, is a right 
Line whereby the Ray of Incidence changeth its re- 


dium, whether it be thicker or thinner. 
| RAYS, or Beams of the Sun, or Rays of 1; 
are either according to the Atomical Hy 0 be 
thoſe very minute Particles or Corpuſcles Te 
ter, which continually iſſuing out of the Sun 
thruft on one another all around in Phyſica} pi s 
Lines; (and that this is the right Opinion m 
Experiments do evince, particularly the "rn 
rable Sir /. Newton about Light and Coloy Mpc. 
elſe as the Carteſians aſſert, they are made hb - 
Action of the Luminary on the Contiguous 2 — 
and Air, and ſo are propagated every way in N D 
5 res the fm of the Medium. 88 
Convergent, are thoſe which ga 
divers Points of the Object, incline wo, 
and the ſame Point rending to the Eye, 85 

RAYS Divergent, are thoſe which going fro 
Point of the viſible Object, are diſperled, and 2 
tinually depart one from another, according FO = 
are removed from the Object, 7 

RAYS Parallel, are thoſe thar keep an 
Diſtance from the viſible Object to the Eye, which 
is ſuppoſed ro be infinitely remote from the O 

RAZANT Line of Defence. See Raſant Lins 
of Defence. 

REACH, is the Diſtance between any 2 Points 
« Land, that lie in a right Line one from ano- 

er. | 

REALGAL, or Sandaracha, is red Arſen: 

REAL Horizon, See Horizon, _ 

REAR-Guard, is that part of an Army which 
follows the main Body, ro hinder and {top De. 
lerters. | : 

REASON, in Mathematicks, the ſame with 
Proportion, tis better called by the Latin Name 
Ratio (which ſee) to avoid confounding it with the 
common fignification of the Word Reaſon. 

REATTACHMENT, is a Second A4:t:chment 
of him that was formerly attached and diſmiſſed 
the Court without Day, as by the not coming of 
the Juſtices, or ſome ſuch Caſualry. And is ſaid 
to be either General or Special, General Re-attach- 
ment, is where a Man is reattached for his Appea- 
rance upon all Writs of Aſſize lying againſt him: 
Special Re-attachment, muſt be for one or more 
certain, 

REBUSSES, are in Heraldry {uch Coats of 
Arms as bear an Allufion to the Sirname of the 
Perſon, as 3 Coneys for Coniaby, 3 Cups for Butler, 
3 Caſtles for Caſtleton: And ſuch Bearings are very 
ancient. 

REBUTTER, in Common-Law, when a Man 
grants Land to the uſe of himſelf, and the Iſſue of 
his Body, to another in Fee with Warranty: And 
the Donee leaſeth our his Lands to a Third for 
Years; the Heir of the Donor impleadeth, the 
Tenant alledging, That the Land was in Tail to 
him: The Donee comes in, and by virtue of the 
Warranty made by the Donor, repelleth the Heit, 
becauſe tho the Land was Intailed to him, yet he 
is Heir to the Warrantor likewiſe ; and this is cal- 
led a Rebutter, *And if I grant ro my Tenant, to 
hold Sine impetitione vaſti, and afterwards Implead 
him for Waſte made ; he may debar me of thus 
Action, by ſhewing my Grant; and this is allo a 
Rebutter. | 

REGAPTION, is a Second Diſtreſs of one for- 
merly diſtrained for the ſame Cauſe, and alſo du- 


; Diſtreſs : It 
ring the Plea grounded on the former D. 33 


Line 


wy " ttt... it 


1 


— 


likewiſe ſignifies a Writ lying for the Party thus 
Diſtrained. 

RECEIVER. See Recipient. 

RECEPTACULUM chli, was firſt found out 
by Pecquet, A. D. 1561, tis a Cavity into which 
al the Lacteal Veins empty themſelves : it is of a 
Velicular Subſtance, which is thicker in Men than 
in Beaſts, but the Cavity is larger in Beaſts than 
Men: Out of it goes the Ouctus Thoracicus z which 


js, 

RECESSION of the Equinoxes, is the going 
back of the Equinoctial Points every Year about 
zo Seconds. The Reaſon of which is, That the 
Axis of the Earth, after many Annual Revolutions 
round the Sun, really deviates from that Paralle- 
liſm, which ir ſeems to keep with it ſelf all the 
time of one Annual Revolution: By this Aberra- 
tion ir deſcribes a Conical Superficies ; and the 
Earths Equaror moving round the Sun, together 
with the Earths Axis, the Interſections of the Cele- 
{tial Equator with the Ecliprick, will run back, or 
move in Antecedentia, as will all other Points of 
the Ecliptick, (as well as thoſe Equinoctial ones.) 
And therefore the Signs or Fix'd Stars that make 
the 12 Zodiacal Conſtellations, will appear to 
move forward, or in Conſequentia ; as they now 
ſeem to have done by the Quantity of a whole 
Sign; for which Reaſon, you find the Picture of 
the Ram painted on our Globes ar the beginning 
of the Sign Taurus, &C. 

Dr. Gregory in his Excellent Aſtronomia Phyſica 
& Gecmetrica, Prop. LXIV. Lib. 1. makes the Pro- 
late Spheroidical Figure of the Earth, to be the 
Primary Occaſion iof this Receſſion of the Equi- 
noCtial Points; and withal ſhews that the Earths 
Axis in every Annual Revolution round the Sun, 
rwice changes its Inclinarion to the Ecliptick, and 
as often returns again to its former Poſition. 

RECIDIVUS Morbus, a Relapſe, is when the 
Morbifick Matter, that was left in the firſt Di- 
ſtemper, begins ro work and ferment again. 

RECIPIENTS, or Receivers, are thoſe Veſſels, 
which in Diſtillation, are Lured ro the Beak, or 
Noſe of Alimbeck, Retort, Sc. ro receive the 
Matrer which is raiſed or forced over the Helm by 
the Fire. Thar Glaſs alſo which is exhauſted of 
Air by Mr. Boyle's Air-Pum, and within which any 
Animal or other Bodies, are included ro make Ex- 
periments upon, is by him uſually called the Re- 
ce der. 

RECIPROCAL Figures in Geometry, are ſuch 
as have the Antecedents and Conſequents of the 
Ratio in both Figures. 


A 
12 6 
E 
530. 200 
85 4 
c 
* 
4 
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Thar is, a s much longer as the Side A in the 
firſt Rectangle, is than B:: fo much deeper is the 
Side C in the ſecond Rectangle, than rhe Sde D 
in the firſt ; and conſequently the Length of one is 
compenſated by the Depth of the other; and alſo 
as the Side A is 4 longer than the Side C, ſo the 
Side B is one 4th longer than D. Wherefore the 
Rectangles muſt needs be equal. 

And this is the Foundation of the Catholick Theo- 
rem; That the Rectangle of the Extreams muſt al- 
ways be equal to that the Means: And conſequent- 
ly the Reaſon of the Rule of Three, or Golden Rule, 

or ſuppoſe there was given any three Numbers or 

Quantities Geometrically proportional, as A, B, and 
C, and that it were required to find a fourth D 
proportional to them. 


Since it is that A: B:: C: * therefore A D 
= BC, and conſequently D = ; that is, the 


Fourth Term is equal ro the Quotient of Second, 
mulriplied by rhe Third Term, divided by the 
Firſt: 


Or thus in Numbers. 


Suppoſe given 12, 4, and 9 ; required a fourth 
Proportional, 


Now as 12. :4::9:Q. 
Bur 2 Q =4x9 =36. 


Therefore Q= (: 3. by dividing both 
Sides by 12. 


COROLLARY. 


And from hence tis plain, That if any two Tri- 
angles, Parallelograms, Priſms, Parallelopipeds, 
Pyramids, Cones, or Cylinders, have their Baſes 
and Alrirudes Reciprocally proportional, thoſe two 
Figures or Solids are equal to one another ; and 


| vice verſa, if they are equal, their Baſes and Alti - 


rudes are Reciprocally proportionable. 


RECIPROCAL Proportion, is when in four 
Numbers, the Fourth is lefler than the Second, by 


| ſo much as the Third is greater than the Firſt, and 
| VICE 
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vice verſa ; on which is founded the Inverſe or In- 
direct Rule of Three, thus. 1 


421021992 
See the Corollary after Reciprocal Figures, 


There is great uſe made of this Reciprocal Pro- 
portion, by Sir Iſaac Newton, and others, in their 
Demonſtrations of the Laws of Motion, &c. and 
indeed- withour a clear knowledge of ir, they can- 
not be underſtood. 

RECLINATION of a Plain, is the Quantity 
of Degrees which any Plain, on which a Dyal is 
ſuppoſed to be drawn, lies or falls backwards from 
truly upright or vertical Plain. | 

RECLINING, in Dyalling, the Plane that 
leans from you when you ſtand before it, is ſaid 
to be a Reclining Plane, 

RECLINING Declining Dyals. See Declining 
Reclining Dyals, 

RECOGNIZANCE, in Law, is as a Bond or 
Obligation of Record, reſtifying the Recogniſor to 
owe to the Recogniſee a certain Sum of Money, and 
is acknowledged in ſome Court of Record, or be- 
fore ſome Judge, Maſter of the Chancery, or Ju- 
{tice of Peace ; and thoſe that be meer Recogniſan- 
ces, are not Sealed but Enrolled, and Execution 
by force thereof, is of all the Recogniſor's Goods 
or Chattels, (except Draught Beaſts and Imple- 
ments of Husbandry) and the Moyety of his 
Lands. f 

RECOGNISEE, is he to whom one is bound in 
a Recogniſance. 2 

RECOGNITIONE adnullanda per vim & duri- 
tiem fata, is a Writ to the Juſtices of the Com- 
mon Bench, for the ſending of a Record touching 
a Recogniſance which the Recogniſor ſuggeſts ro have 
been acknowledged by force and dureſſe, chat if it 
be ſo, it may be annulled. 

RECOGNITORS, is a Word often uſed for the 
Jury Impannelled upon an Aſſize: The reaſon why 
they are ſo called, is, becauſe chey acknowledge 
a Diſſeiſin by their Verdict. 

RE COLLECTION, is a Mode of Thinking, 


RECORDER, is he whom the Mayor, or 
Magiſtrate of any City, or Town Corporat h 
ving Juriſdiction, or a Court of Record ae * 
their Precincts, by the King's Grants, qo, aff: 
are unto him for his better Direction in Matte _ 
Juſtice and Proceedings according to Law: N 
therefore for the moſt part a Man verſed and n 
perienced in the Law. * 

RECORDO & proceſſu Mittendis, is a Wy; 
call a Record together, with the whole Proceed; 0 
in the Cauſe our of an Inferior Court into th 
King's-Bench Court. 

RECORDO utlagarie Mittendo, is a Judicial 
Writ; which ſee in Reg. Fudic. fol. 32. 

RECOVERY, in a Legal Senſe, ſignifies an o&. 
taining any thing by Judgment or Tryal at Law 
as Evictio doth among the Civilians, n 

And there is a True and a Feigned Recor, 4 
True Recovery is an actual or real Recovery * 
ching, or the Value thereof by Judgment; a is; 
Man ſue for any Land, or other thing moveable or 
1 and have a Verdict and Judgment fo; 

im. 

A Feigned Recovery, is, (as the Civilians call it) 
Quædam fittio Furis, a Certain Form or Courſe {+ 
down by Law, to be obſerved, for the better x. 
luring of Lands and Tenements unto us; and the 
end and effect thereof is ro diſcontinue and deſtroy 
Eſtares Taile, Remainders and Reverſions, and to 
bar the Intails thereof. 

And in this Formality are required three Per- 
ſons, viz, The Demandant, Tenant, and Vouchee, 

The Demandant, is he that brings the Writ of 
Entry, and may be rermed the Recoverer, 

The Tenant, is he againſt whom the Writ is 
brought, and may be termed the Recoveree, 

The Vouchee, is he whom the Tenant voucheth, 
and calls ro Warranty for the I and in demand. 

A Recovery with double Veucher, is, where the 
Tenant voucheth one, who voucheth another, or 
the common Vouchee, 

And a Recovery with treble Vouchers, is where 
three are vouched: As when a Man that is defi- 
rous to cut off an Eſtate Taile in Lands or Tene- 
ments, to the end, to fell, give, or bequearh it, 


whereby thoſe Idea's ſought after by the Mind, cauſes a Feigned Writ of Entry, Sur diſſeiſin en le 


are with Pain and endeavour found, and broughr 
again ro view, 

RECORD, in Law, ſignifies an Authentick 
and Uncontroulable Teſtimony in Writing, con- 
rained in Rolls of Parchment, and preſerved in 
Courts of Record; and they are ſaid to be vetu- 
ſatis & veritatis veſtigia. An Act committed to 
Writing in any of the King's Courts, during the 
Term wherein it is Written, is alterable, being 
no Record; but that Term once ended, and the 
Act Enrolled it is a Rcord, and of that Credit 
that admits no alteration or proof to the contrary. 
Lawyers reckon three ſorts of Records, viz. Re- 
cord Fudicial, as Attainder, Sc. Record Miniſte- 
rial upon Oath, as an Office or Inquiſition found. 
And a Record made by Conveyance and Conſent, 
as a Fine or Deed Enrolled, or the like. 


RECORDARE Facias, or Recordari facias, is Heir in Taile, tho' he is never to have or ex- 


a Writ directed to the Sheriff, ro remove a Cauſe 
depending in an Inferior Court, as Court of anci- 
ent Demeſne, Hundred or County, to the King's- 


| poſt, to be brought for the Lands of which he in- 
tends to cur off the Entaile, and in a Feigned 
Count, or Declaration thereupon made, pretends 
he was diſſeiſed by him, who by a Feigned Fine or 
Deed of Bargain and Sale, is named and ſuppoled 
to be the Tenant of the Land. This Feigned Je- 
nant, if it be a Single Recovery, is made to appear 


brevium, in the Common Pleas, (for there only can 
ſuch Recoveries be ſuffered ) who makes Default. 
Whereupon the Land is recovered by him that 
brought the Writ, and a Judgment is by ſuch fictl- 


the Vouchee, 


ſon, which is feigned to be a Satisfaction 40 the 


pect it, 


This Feigned Recovery, is alſo called a Commm 
| Recovery, becauſe it is a beaten and common Path 


Bench, or Common- Pleas; ir ſeems to be called that end for which it is appointed, v.. to cur © 


Recordare, becauſe it commands the Sheriff to make the Eſtates above ſpecified, But a 


a Record of the Proceedings by himſelf and others, as well of the Value as of the Thing: As if a Man 


and then to ſend up the Cauſe. F 


buy Land of another with Warranty, which I an 


a tir 


and Vouch the Bag-bearer of Writs for the Cuſtos 


on of Law entred, that the Demandant hall _— 
ver the Value of the Lands againſt the Lands 0 


Bag-bearer is a Poor Unlanded and Illirerare Per- 


True Recovery 15 
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= third Perſon afterwards by Suit of Law recover 


eth againſt me, Lhave my Remedy againſt him 
chat ſold it me, to recover in Value; that is, to 
recover ſo much in Money, as the Land is worth; 


or ſo much other Land by way of Exchange. 


RECOUPE, in Law, is a quick and ſnarp Re- 
ply to a peremptory Demand; and uſed by Law- 
yers to defalk or diſcount; as if a Man hath Ten 


ds iſſuing out of certain Lands, and he diſſei- 
froth — the Land in an Aſſiſe brought by 


the Diſſeiſee, the Diſſeiſor ſhall'Recoupe the Rent 


in the Damages. | | | 

RECREMENT, any Superfluous Matter in the 
Blood or Body, or any of its parts. 

RECREMENTS, a Word uſed by the Phyfici- 
ans and Anatomiſts, for ſuch Juices as are ſepara- 
ted in the ſeveral Glands of the Body for Proper 
and Peculiar Uſes ; as the Spirits, the Lympha, the 
Gall, the Panereatick Fuice, the Proper Ferments of 
the Stomach, Guts, &. and theſe are diſtinguiſh'd 
from Excrements, which are expelled our of rhe 
Body, as being of no further ule to it. 

RECTANGLE, in Arithmetick, is the ſame 
with Product; which ſee. 

RECTANGLES in Geometry, are Parallelo- 
grams, whoſe Sides are unequal; but Angles right. 
Their Area is found by Multiplying the two une- 

al Sides one into another, for then the Product 
is the Superficial Content or Area. 

RECTANGLED Triangle, the ſame with Right- 
angled Triangle. | 

All Rectangles, (as A and B) which have the 
ſame height, are to one another as their Baſes. 


That is, 
OA: 0 B:: b: e. 


— — 


c 3 d 


For A is made by the Multiplication of b a its 
Baſe by the Line be; and B is alſo made by Mul- 
tiplying c its Baſe by the ſame Line be (or its 
equal c.) 

But the Product of any two Numbers Multipli- 
ed by the ſame Third Number, are as thoſe Num- 
bers were to each other before Multiplication. 


Therefore, 
A: B:: 46: le. Q, E. D. 


Hence all Rectangles, or Parallelograms, between 
the ſame Parallel Lines, or which have the ſame 


or equal Baſes with themſelves, and conſequently 
muſt have the ſame Proportion to each other, as 
ſuch Rectangles; that is, be to each other as their 
Bales. Q. E. O. 
And the ſame thing muſt be true of all Trian- 
gles that are between the ſame Parallels, or which 
have the ſaMe Height; becauſe they are the halves 
of thoſe Parallelegrams. See the Figure. 
REGTANGULAR, or Right-angled is ſpoken 
of a Plain Figure in Geometry, when one or more 


| For they are all equal ro-ReFangles, on the ſame 


of irs Angles are right. Of Solids, tis ſpoken in 


reſpect of their Situation: For it their Axis be 
perpendicular to the Plane of the Horizon, they 
are therefore Rectangular, or Right Cones, Cy- 
linders, Sc. 

RECTANGULAR Section of a Cone, by this 
the Ancient Geometers always meant a Parabola, 

which Conic Section, before Apollonius, was only 

conſidered in a Cone, whoſe Section by the Axe 

would be a Triangle, Right-angled at the Vertex. 

And hence it was that Archimedes entituled his 

Book of the Quadrature of the Parabola, (as tis 

now called) by the Name of Rettanguli Ceni 

Sectio. 

RECTIFIE, or Rt ification, in Chymiſtry, is 

the Diſtilling over agaimof any Spirit, in order to 

a more fine, and pure ſtate; and to ſeparate from 

it any Hetergoeneous Parts, that might riſe with it 

before. 

RECTIFIE, is a word uſed in the Deſcription 

and uſe of Globe, or Sphere. For the firſt thing, 

to be done before any Problems can be wrought on 

the Globe is ro Redifie it. That is, to bring the 
Sun's Place in the Ecliptick on the Globe, to the 
graduared Side of the Braſs Meridian, to elevate 
the Pole above the Horizon, as much as is the La- 
titude of the Place, and to fit the Hour Index ex- 
actly to twelve at Noon, ſcrewing alſo the Qua- 
drant of Altitude, (if there be occaſion) to rhe 
Zenith. All this is comprehended under the Word 
Rettifie the Globe: And when this is done, the 
( Celeſtial) Globe repreſents the true Poſture 
of the Heavens, for the Noon of that Day it is 
Rectified for. | , 

RECTIFIER (in Navigation) is an Inſtru- 
ment conſiſting of two Parts, which are two Cir- 
cles either laid one upon, or let into the other, 
and ſo faſtned together in their Centres, that they 
repreſent rwo Compaſſes, one fixed, the other 
moveable ; each of them divided in the 32 Points 
of the Compaſs, and 360 Degrees, and numbyed 
both ways both from rhe North and the South, 
ending at the Eaſt and Weſt, iy 90 Degrees. 

The Fixed Compaſs, repreſents the Horizon, in 
which the North, and all the other Points of the 
Compaſs are fixed and immoveable. 

The Moveable Cempaſs repreſents the Mariners 
Compaſs, in which the North, and all the other 
Points are liable ro Variation. 

In the Centre of the Moveable Compaſs is faſtned 
a Silk Thread, long enough to reach the outſide of 
the Fixed Compaſs. Bur it the Inftrument be made 


| of Wood, there is an Index inſtead of the Thread. 


Its Uſe is to find the Variation of the Compaſs, to 
Rectifie the Courſe at Sea; having the Amplitude 
or Azimuth given. 


RECTIFYING of Curves, (in Mathematicks) 


* muſt be to one another as their Baſes a Plane equal to a Curved Surface, 


of 
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is to find a ſtrait Line, equal to a Curyed one; or 
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Of chis Dr. Nulli gave the firtHinr to the World, 
in his Arichmerick of Infinites, Prop. 38. & Scholium. 
Soon after which Mr. William Neil applyed 


thoſe Conſiderations to the Semi. cubical Paraboloid, | 


where the Cubes of the Ordinates, are as the 
Squares of the Diameters: And ſhewed that there 
the ſmall Segments of the Curve, cut N the Ordi- 
nates at equal Diſtances, are as the O in a 
Parabola, and therefore their Squares encreaſed 
by Equals, in Arithmetical Progreſſion: Where- 
fore that Curve muſt be to a Right Line :: as 
the Trunk of a Parabola, to the Parabola: Which 
the Quadrature of the Parabola being known, is a 
known Proportion, and this was the firſt Attempt 
of this Nature. Bur it was afterwards ſoon de- 
monſtrated alſo by Sir Chriſtopher Wren, my Lord 
Rrouncker, and by Dr. Wallis, And the Year fol- 
lowing, viz. 1651. Sir Chbriſtopber Wren ſhewed the 
Curve of the Cycloid, ro be Quadruple of its 
Axis: Which was the {ſecond Demonſtration of a 
Straight Line equal to a Crooked one. Of which 
ſee Dr. Wallis's Engliſh Algebra, p. 292, &c. See 
more alſo in his Excellent Book de Cycloide. 

RECTILINEAL, or Righr-lined, in Geometry, 
is ſpoken of ſuch Figures as have their Extremities 
all Righr Lines, 

RECTI Minores, are two {mall Muſcles of the 
Head, appearing both in ſight at once: They ariſe 
fleſhy from the Poſterior Parr of the firſt Vertebre 
of the Neck; and are fo inſerted to the middle 
part of the Os Occipitis in two ſhallow Depreſſures 
of the ſaid Bone. Theſe from their Uſe, may be 
called Renuentes or Nodders backwards, and are 
Antagoniſts to thoſe we call Annuentes. 

RECTO, is a Writ of Right, and is of ſo high 
a nature, that whereas other Writs in real Actions 
are only to recover the Poſſeſſion of Lands or Tene- 
ments in Queſtion, which have been loſt by our 
Anceſtors or our ſelves; this aimeth to recover 
both the Seiſin, which ſome of our Anceſtors or 
we had, and alſo the property of the thing whereof 
the Anceſtor died not Seiſed, as of Fee, and where- 
by are Pleaded and Tried both their Rights toge- 
ther, viz. As well of Poſſeiſion as Property: So 
that if a Man once loſe his Cauſe upon this Writ, 
either by Judgment, Aſſize, or Battle, he is with- 
out all remedy, and ſhall be excluded per ex- 
ceptionem rei Fudicate, 

Ir is divided into two kinds, Rectum Patens, a 
Writ of right Patent; and Rectum Clauſum, a 
Wrir of right Clole. This the Civilians call Ju- 
dicium Petitorum, The Writ of right Patent is ſo 
called, becauſe it is ſent upon, and is in nature the 
higheſt Wrir of all others, lying always for him that 
hath Fee-fimple in the Lands or Tenements ſued 
for, and not for any other. And when it lyeth for 
him that Challengeth, Fee-ſimple, and in what 
Caſes, ſee F. N. B. Fol. 1. 6. This Writ is alſo 
called Breve Magnum de recto. A Writ of right 
Cleſe, is a Wrir directed to a Lord of Ancient De- 
meſne, and lieth for thoſe which hold their Lands 
and Tenements by Charter in Fee-fimple, or in 
Fee tail, or tor term of Life, or in Dower, if they 
be c3zed out of ſuch Lands, &c. or diſſeiſſed. In 
this cale, a Man or his Heirs may ſue our this 
Mit of right Claſe, directed to the Lord of the An- 
cient Demeſne, commanding him to do him right, 
Sc. in his Court. And this is called Breve par- 
dum de recto. 


RECTO de Aduceatione Ecclefie, is a Writ of 


Rabe lying where a Man hath right of Ad vowſon, 
s 


and the Parſon of the Church d 2 
preſents his Clerk to the — od he wg 
ing _ his Action of Quare Impedit nor hay. 
rein Preſentment within fix Months, but { 5p 
the Stranger ro Uſurp upon him. And this W. 
he only may have, that claimeth the Advonf, 5 
2 * » 3 in Fee; and as it les fy 
whole Advowſcn, ſo it lies | 
third or fourth Part. Xe the hal 

RECTO de Cuſtodia terre & hered;; 
that lay for him whoſe Tenant holding 
Chivalry, died in Nonage againſt a Stranger that 
entred upon the Land, and rook the Body of the 
Heir; and is now become uſeleſs as to Lands hol 
den in _ or by Knights Service, but pot — 
there is Guardian in Socage, or appointed b the 
laſt Will and Teſtament of the Anceſtor. 7 

RECTO de Dere, is a Writ of right of Dow 
which lieth for a Woman that hath received — 
of her Dower, and purpoſes to Demand the 
mainder in the ſame Town, againſt the Heir T 

his Guardian, if he be a Ward. FO 

RECTO de dote unde nihil habet, is a Wy of 
Right, which lies in caſe where the Husband hay. 
ing divers Lands or Tenements, hath aſſured no 
Dower to his Wife; and ſhe thereby is drivento ſue 
for her Thirds, againſt the Heir, or his Guardian, 

RECTO de rationabili parte, is a Writ that lies 
always between Privies of Blood, as Brothers in 
Gavelkind, or Siſters, or other Coparceners, as 
Nephews or Nieces, and for Land in Fee · ſimple; 
as if a Man leaſe his Land for Term of Life, ard 
afterwards dies, leaving Iſſue two Daughters, and 
after that the Tenant for term of Life, dieth alſo, 
the one Siſter entreth upon all the Land, and fo 
deforcing the other, rhe Siſter ſo deforced ſhall 
have this Writ to recover part. 

RECTO quando Dominus remiſit, is a Mit of 
Right, which lies in caſe where Lands or Tene- 
ments thar being in the Seigniory of any Lord, are 
in Demand by a VHrit of Right ; for if the Lord 
hold no Courr, or otherwiſe, at the Prayer of the 
Demanr, or Tenant, ſhall ſend to the Court of the 
King his Writ, to put the Cauſe thither for that 
time, (ſaving to him at other times the right of 
his Seigniory) then the Wrir iflues our for the 
other Party, and hath the Name from the Words 
contained, being the true occaſion thereof. This 
Wrir is Cloſe, and muſt be returned before the Ju- 
ſtices of the Common-Bench. 

RECTO /ſur Diſclaymer, is a Writ that lies when 
a Lord in the King's Court of Commen-Pleas avows 
upon his Tenant, and the Tenant diſclaimeth to 
hold of him; upon which diſclaimer he ſhall have 
this Writ; and if the Lord averr and prove, That 
the Land is held of him, he ſhall recover the Land 
for ever. : 

RECTUM TInrteftinum, is the ſtrait Gut which 
begins at the firſt Vertebra of the Os Sacrum, and 
paſſerh ſtrait downward to the extremity of tbe 
Rump or utmoſt end of the Back bone. It is about 
a Foot in length, and not ſo wide as the Colon, but 
irs Membranes are thicker. 

RECTUS Femoris, is a Muſcle of the Leg, ' 
named from irs ſtreight Progreſs and Situation; it 
ariſeth fleſhy from the Tubercle of the O. Aye 
that is in the Mid- way between the fore · part o un 
Spine and the Ace:abulum, from thence deſcen 1 
directly between rhe Vaſtus Externus and 2 nus, 
and over the Crureus. Its Fibres externally deſcen 


from a middle Line obliquely Laterally: rally 


Inter. 


part of the Tibia. 
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Alx they run according to the Length, and be- 
— entirely Tendinous four Fingers breadth a- 
bove the Patella, where it is united with the Ten- 
dons of the Vaſtus Externus and Internus, and Cru- 
reus, and inſerted together with em at the Upper 
it ſerves to help to extend the 

bia. | 
RECTUS in Curia, ſignifies one that ſtands at 
the Bar, and no Man objects any thing againſt him. 
Alſo, when a Man hath reverſed rhe Ourlawry, 
and can participate of the benefit of the Law, he 
is Rettus in Curia. 4 

RECTUS Internus Major, is a Muſcle of the 
Head which ariſes Tendinous bur chiefly Fleſhy, 
from the fore-part of all the Tranſverſe Proceſſes 
of the Vertebræ of the Neck, except the firſt and 
ſecond, and in its Aſcent becoming Fleſhy, paſſes 
over thoſe two ſuperior Vertebræ, and is inferred 
to the Anterior Appendix of the Os Occipitis, near 
the great Foramen, that tranſmits the Medulla 
Oblongata. This manifeſtly bends the Head for- 
wards, and therefore may be called Flexor Capitu, 
from its Ule. 

RECTUS Internus Minor, is a Muſcle of the 
Head, which with irs Partner appear on the Fore- 
part of the 1ſt Vertebre, like the Ret: Minores on 
the Back-parr, and ariſe near irs Tranſverſe Pro- 
ceſſes, and aſcending directly, are inſerted to the 
Anterior Appendix of the Os Occipitis immediately 
under the former. Theſe nod the Head forward, 
and are Antagoniſts to the Rez Minores. Where- 
fore they may be called Annuentes. 

RECTUS Lateralis, is a ſnort, thick, fleſhy 
Muſcle of the Head, ariſing from the ſuperior part 
of the Extremity of the Tranverſe Proceſs of the 
firſt Vertebræ of the Neck, between the former and 
obliquus Superior, thence aſcends directly to its In 
ſertion to the Os Occipitis in the Interſtice made by 
the Proceſſus Mammellaris and Styloi des. This nods 
the Head to one ſide. 

RECTUS Major, is a Muſcle of the Head, 
which ariſeth partly Tendinous, but chiefly Fleſhy, 
from the ſuperior Part of the double Spines of the 
ſecond Vertebræ of the Neck, and in its aſcent, be- 
comes broader and Fleſhy, and is ſo inferred to rhe 
poſterior Part of the Os Occipitis : This Muſcle 
with irs Partner acting, pulls the Head directly 
back on the firſt Vertebræ. 

RECTUS Mvuſculus, one of the Muſcles of 
the Abdomen, ſo called from the Uprightneſs of 
its poſition. Its Uſe in common with the other 
Muſcles of this Part, is to help to exclude the 
Feces and Urine, by the compreſſion of the Ab- 


 domen. 


RECTUS Palpebræ Superioris,is a Muſcle which 
lifts up the upper Eye-lid. 

RECURRENT Nerves, by ſome called Vocal, 
becauſe they are ſpent upon the Inſtruments of 
Speech, and which Galen ſairh he tried to cut, and 
by that means rendred the Animal Mute. This 
Dr. Willis takes to be a diſtin& Pair by it ſelf, 
but tis uſually reckoned a Branch of the Par-va- 
gum or 8th Pair, ſpringing our of their Trunks, 
and ſo called, becauſe firſt they deſcend and then 
aſcend again to ſupply the-Muſcles of the Larynx, 

REDDENDUM, a Word uſed ſubſtantively 
for the Clauſe in a Leaſe, Gc. whereby the Renr 
is reſerved to the Leſſor. 

RED OITION, is a Judicial Confeſſion and Ac- 
knowledgment, that the Land or thing in Demand, 
belongs to the Demandant, or at leaſt not to the 
Perſon ſo ſurrendriig. 


REDENT, in Fortification, is a Work made in 
Form of the Teeth of a Saw, with Saliant and 
Reentring-Angles, to the end that one part may de- 
fend another. Theſe ſort of Works are uſually 
erected on that fide of a Place which looks to- 
wards a Marſh or River. 

RED INTEGRATION, a reſtoring any Mixt 
Body or Matter whoſe Form is deſtroyed, to the 
ſame Nature and Conſtitution, and that it ſhall 
have the ſame Properties it had before. 

The Honourable Mr. Boyle, hath a particular 
Tract about the Redintegration of Salt-perre ; in 
which he proves, that after Nitre had been fluxed in 
2 Crucible over a ſtrong Heat, and after all its vo- 
latile Parts had been forced away by the injection 
of lighted Coals ſo often into the Crucible, that 
no farther Detonation would happen; by which 
means the Salr-perre was turned into That Body 
which is called Fixt Nitre, and which is very nearly 
akin, in all irs Properties, to fixt Salt of Tartar, 
yet he could very ſpeedily, by pouring to this xt 
Salr-perre, either dilured with a due proportion of 
Water, or let run per ſe into a Deliquium, a ſuf- 
ficient quantity of Spirit of Nitre, (Which by the 
by amounted nearly to the quantity of that vola- 
tile Part which was burnt oft, he could, I ſay, ſud- 
denly reproduce true Chryſtals of Salt- petre of the 
common Form and Virtue. 

REDISSEISIN, is a Diſſeiſin made by him that 
once before was made and adjudged to have Di/- 
ſeiſed the ſame Man of his Lands or Tenements ; 
for which there lies a ſpecial Writ, called a Writ 
of Redeſſeiſin. 

READ-Lead, how made. See Minium. 

REDOUBT, in Forrification, is a ſmall Fort of 
a ſquare Figure, having no Defence bur in the Front, 
irs uſe being to maintain the Lines of Circumvalla- 
tion, Contravallation, and App bach In Marſhy 
Grounds, theſe Redoubts are often made of Maſon's 
Work for the Security of the Neighbourhood. 
Their Face conſiſts of from ten to fifteen Fathom ; 
the Ditch round about being from eight to nine 
Foot broad and deep, and their Parapets having 
the ſame thickneſs. 

REDUBBORS, are thoſe which buy ſtollen 
Cloath, knowing it ſuch, and change it into ſome 
other Form or Colour that it may not be known. 

REDUCING Scale, is a thin broad piece of 
Box with ſeveral different Scales of equal Parts, 
and Lines to turn Chains and Links into Acres and 
Rods, by Inſpection; and is uſed by Surveyors to 
reduce any Map or Draught. It is ſometimes cal- 
led, the Surveying-Scale. | 

REDUCT, a Military term, ſignifying an ad- 
vantageous piece of Ground, entrenched and ſepa- 
rated from the reſt of the Place, to retire to in 
caſe of ſurprize. 7 

REDUCTION, in Aſtronomy, is the difference 
between the Argument of Inclination and the Ec- 
centrical Longirude ; chat is to ſay, the Difference 
of che two Arches of the Orbit, and the Ecliptick, 
intercepted between the Node and the Circle of In- 
clination. | 

REDUCTION of Decimals. See Decimals, 

REDUCTION of Equations, in Algebra, is the 
clearing of them from all ſuperfluous Quanriries, 
and the ſeparating of the known Quantities from 
the unknown, to the end that at length every reſpe- 
ctive Equation may remain in the feweſt and 
ſimpleſt Terms, and ſo diſpoſed, that the un- 


known Quantity or Quantities may poſſeſs ont 
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part thereof, and rhe unknown the other, See E- 
Hation. 

: REDUCTION of Fractions. See Fract ions. 

REDUCTION of Money, Weights, Meaſure, 

Sc. is of two kinds. 1. When a Quantity is ro 
be brought from any higher Denomination into a 
lower; and this is done, by conſidering how many 
of the next leſſer Denomination is contained in the 
next greater before, and by that number multiply- 
ing the greater; as Pounds are brought into Shz/- 
lings by Multiplying by 20, Shillings into Pence 
by 12, and Pence into Farthings by 4. Alſo, Troy- 
Weight may be reduced into Grains, by Multi ply- 
ing by 12, 20, and 24. And Averdupois Great 
Weight into Ounces, by 4, 28, and 16. 

2. If it be to bring the lower to a higher, then 
divide the leaſt by ſo many of irs Denominations 
as are contained in the next greater. Thus 24720 
Pence is 103 Pounds: But if there remains any 
thing after Diviſion, they are the odd Pence and 
Shillings; as 6713 Pence Reduced, gives 27 J. 


195. 5 d. 


Note, That to reduce Shillings into Pounds, is to 
cut off the laſt Figure, and take half of the 
reſt, as in the laſt Inſtance. 


12) 6713 (5519 (271. 195. 5d. 


71 


5 d. 


Aſter the ſame manner may Troy Weight, Aver- 
dupois Weight or any other Weight or Meaſure be 
reduced. 


Likewiſe Foreign Coin may be reduced into Eng- 
liſh, by turning the Value into Engliſh Coin of 
any Part: As, what is the value of 223 Scotch 
Marks, each equal ro 13 d. + Engliſh ? which is 
54 Farthings, and 223 by 54 = 12042 Farthings, 
which reduced backwards to Pounds, Shillings; 
and Pence, makes 121, 18s, 10 2 d. | 

REDUPLICATIVE Propoſitions, are ſuch where- 
in the Subject is repeated: Thus, Men, as Men, 
are Rational; Kings, as Kings, are ſubject to none 
but God. 

RE-ENTRING Angle, a Term in Fortification. 
See Angle, 

RE-ENTRY, in Law, ſignifies the reſuming 
and retaking that Poſſeſſion which we had lately 
forgone: As if I make a Leaſe of Land or Tene- 
ment, I do therefore forego the Poſſeſſion ; and if 
I do condition with the Leſſee, That for Non-pay- 
ment of the Rent at the Day, it ſhall be lawful for 
me to Re- enter; this is as much as if I condition d 
to take again the Lands, c. into my own Hands, 
and to recover the Poſſeiſion by my own Fact, 
without the aſſiſtance of Judge, or other Proceſs. 

REEF, a Term in Navigation: When there is a 
great Gale of Wind, they commonly roll up part 
of the Sail below, that by that means it may be- 
come the narrower, and ſo not draw ſo much Wind. 
And this contracting or taking up the Sail, they 
cail a Reef or Reefing the Sail; and when it is done, 
they ſay the Sail is Reefed. 

Alſo, when a Top-Maſt is Sprung, as they call 
it, i. e. crackt or almoſt broken in the Cap, they 


r 


4 


cut off the lower piece that was near brok 
and ſetting the other part, now much ſh, en off, 
the Step again, they call it a Reeft Top. Rat 1h 
REEVE, is to put a Rope through a B. 
and to pull a Rope out of a Block is called U. 
reeving. * 
REFLECTION, in general, is the repreſ; 
return that happens to a moving Body, becauſ * 
the meeting of another Body, which it canno 8 
netrate. Thus the material Rays of Light = e 
flected variouſly from ſuch Bodies as they c ac 
paſs through. 70 
REFLECTION, in Metaphyſichs, Mr. Leek q 
fines ro be, That Notice which the Mind take, 1 
its own Operations, and the Manner of them: 5 
reaſon whereof there come to be Ideas of thole 0 
perations in the Underſtanding. ; 
REFLECTION of the Rays of Light. Sir Hate 
Newton, finding by Experiment that Light wag, 
Hererogeneous Body, conſiſting of a Mixture of 
differently refrangible Rays; and conſequent 
concluding no farther Improvement could well C 
made in Optical Inſtruments in the Dioptrick way 
he took Reflections into Conſideration, ang tells by 
that by their help, Optick Inſtruments might * 
brought to any degree of Perfection, if we could 
bur find a reflecting Subſtance which would Poli 
as finely. as Glaſs, reflect as much Light as Glaſs 
tranſmits, and be formed into a Parabolical Fi. 
gure. 
An Experiment of which he made in the kind of 
a Catoptrick Teleſcope, (which I have ſeen at 
Greſham College) and by which, tho' not abore 
two Foot long, he could (he faith) diſcern the Jo- 
vial Satellites, and the Phaſes of Venus. Phil, 


Tranſ. N. 18. See Vol. 2. 
REFLECTED Ray, or Ray of Reflection, is that 


whereby the Reflection is made upon the Surface 
of a reflecting Body. 

REFLECTING, or Reflective Dial, are made 
by a little piece of Looking-Glals-Plate, duly pla- 
ced, which reflects the Sun's Rays to the top of a 
Ceiling, Sc. where the Dial is drawn. This Glaſs 
ſhould be as thin as can well be ground. For the 
making of theſe Dials, there are many Methods: 
Of the two following, the 1 is Mr. Collins, the 
2d Dr. Clarks, 


Firſt, Determine the moſt convenient Point in 
the Window, where to place the Refletting Glaſs, 
as near the Ceiling as you can conveniently, ro- 
vided ir be nor ſo near as that the Corniſh of the 
Window will ſhadow the Glaſs when the Sun b 
high in Summer; ſuppoſe within about 10 0r 11 
Inches of the Ceiling, at leaſt of chat Ceiling which 
belongs to the Window ir ſelf; then from tat 
Point draw a true Meridian upon a plane Holt 
zontally placed againſt the derermined Point oy 
Window, and to thar Meridian, fit an Horizons 
Dial; bur invert ir ſo, that the Axis or Stile ma 
point downward, and be under the n 
Plane, according to the Elevation of the 0% 
which Stile muſt be placed truly alſo in the * 
of the Meridran ; then by the help of 1 
running from the Centre along the Stile. - 
where thar Stile would cur the Floor, ct aA 5 
Place, if it were produced, and drive a Na! yo 
that Point, and faſten alſo a Third there 2 
enough to be extended to any part of the 
ing. 

Faſten 


— 7: 


Dial is upon the 
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Faſten alſo another long Thread to the Centre 
of —_—— Dial, which ler ir be extended 
Horizontally, as the Plane will direct, and exactly 
over every Hour-line in order, whilſt in the mean 
time you extend the Thread which was faſtened 
to the Nail in the Stile, to the Ceiling, but ſo as it 
may touch the other Horizontal Thread: Then 
mark that Point in the Ceiling which the extended 
Thread toucheth, and make more ſuch Marks, 
whereby to draw the Hour-Lines upon the Ceil- 
ing; and do this in like manner for the reſt of the 
Hours, Half Hours, and Quarters. 

Then take all away, and place your Glaſs Ho- 
tixontally; and becauſe your Glaſs hath ſome 
Thicknels, place it a little under the derermined 
Point, that the Centre of the Glaſs may be juſt in 
the imaginary Axis, which goes to the Nail ; for 
whereſoever you place ir, in that it will go true. 

But becaule it may be troubleſome to place an 
Horizontal Dial faſt enough and exactly, as alſo! 
to find the Point where the Nail is to be driven, I 
will ſhew you another Merhod, which may be 
more eaſily practiſed. 


Firſt, Draw an Horizontal Dial upon the back 
of ſome Table or Floor, and draw a Meridian 
upon the Bay-board of the Window, by a Thread 
or perpendicular black Line, paſſing through the 


Point where you intend your Reflecting Glaſs ſhall 


be, and by a Plumb- Line tranſlate ĩt from the Bay- 
board to the Ceiling. Take the neareſt diſtance 
between the Glaſs and the Ceiling; with this di- 
ſtance come to the Horizontal Dial, and ſet one 
end of it on that part of the Axis where the other 


will juſt touch the Meridian; that Point in the Axis 


may be called rhe Glaſs Point; from which erect 
a Perpendicular ; and where ir cuts the Meridian, 
make a Point, which will be the Equinoctial Point, 
trom which alſo erect a Perpendicular, which will 
be a Tangent; then at ſome diſtance on which fide 
of the Equinoctial Point you find moſt convenient 
erect another Tangent there, two Tangents will cut 
the Hour-Lines in Points, which may be called the 
Hour-Poinrs. 

Then take the diſtance berwixt the Glaſs-Poinrs 
and the Equinoctial- Point, and extend it from rhe 
Glaſs toward the Meridian, and where it toucheth, 
that is the Equinoctial- Point upon the Ceiling. 

Laſtly, Ser off correſpondent Tangent-Lines up- 
on the Ceiling, and make like Hour- Points, draw 
the Hour-Lines, you need not blot out the Equi- 


noctial Tangent, it being pleaſant to ſee how the 


Sun will go in that Line all Day, when it is in the 
Equinoctial. Beſides, the Equinoctial-Point will 
tell you on that Day whether your Glals lie Hori- 
zontally, which is ſomewhat difficult otherwiſe to 
determine. Or upon any Day you may Calculate 
the Sun's Meridian Altitude, and ſee whether it 
falls juſt upon that Point in the Meridian at 12 a 
Clock. 

This Dial is nothing but an Horizontal Invert- 
ed, the Centre whereof is in the Air without, ex- 
cept you make a North Dial, and then it will be 
upon the Ceiling, which you muſt ſind by its di- 
ſtance from the Equinoctial-Point, and let char 

entre govern your Iangents. The ground of this 
Dial is, that the Angles Reflection are equal to 
the Angles of Incidence. 

Sometimes, inſtead of two Tangents, you may 
uſe two Circles, 7 — when the Centre of the 


near the Window-Ceiling, then the Equinoctial- 
Point will be upon that Ceiling, and you may pro- 
ject the Hour-Lines upon the Chamber-Ceiling; 
or the Walls, by one Thread extended over the 
| Hour-Lines, and another Thread touching that, and 
extended from the Equinoctial-Point, or any Point 
in the imaginary Axis to the Ceiling or Wall. 

REFLECTING Teleſcope, See Teleſcope. 

REFLEXION of the Moon, is (according to 
Bullialdus)her 3d inequality of Motion: This Tycho 
calls by the name of her Variation, which fee, 

REFLUX of the Sea, is the Ebbing of the Wa- 
ter off from the Shore, as irs coming on upon it, 
or Tide of Flood, is called the F/ux of the Sea. See 
Tide. | | 

REFRACTED Angle, in Opticks, is the Ang'e 
contained between the refracted Ray and the Per- 
pendicular. 

REERAC TED Dials, may be made thus; Stick 
up a Pin, or aſſign any Point in any Concave 
Bowl, and make that the Centre of the Horizontal 
Dial, aſſigning the Meridian-Line on the edges of 
the Bowl, and taking away the Horizontal Dial, 
elevate a String or Thread from the end of the 
ſaid Pin faſtened thereto over the Meridian-Line, 
page ro the Elevation of the Pole or Latitude of 
the Place ; then with a Candle, or if you bring 
the Thread to the Shade upon any Hour-Point 
formerly marked our on the edges of rhe Bowl, ar 
= ſame time the Shade in the Bowl is the Hour- 

ne. 

And if the Bowl be full of Water, or any other 
Liquor, you may draw the Hour-Lines, which 
will never ſhew the rtue Hour, unleſs filled with 
the ſaid Liquor again. 
 REFRACTION, in general, is the Incurvation 
or change of Determination in the Body moved, 
which happens to it, whilſt it enters or penetrates 
any Medium. 

In Dioptricks, it is the variation of a Ray of 
Light from that right Line which it would have 
paſſed on in, had not the denſity of the Medium 
turned it aſide. : 

Dr. Hock, diſcovered by Experiment, Thar the 
i Sines of the Argles of Incidence of the Rays of 

Light are proportionable ro the Sines of Refraction. 


| 


| 


ment is deſcribed, by which he made the Diſco- 
very. | | 

Sir 1/aac Newton found that the Rays of Light 
are Incurvated or Refracted in their Motion when- 


be not Diaphanous. See Light, 

And he thinks that the Errors of Refraction in 
Optick Glaſſes might be corrected if two Spheri- 
cal Glaſſes were combined together with Water 
included between them. And ſuch Glaſſes he 
judges preferrabte to Elliptical or Hyperbolical 
ones, becauſe (beſides that they can be more ca- 
ſily ground) they do more accurately refraqt the 
— aa of Rays poſited without the Axis of the 

aſs. 

Dr. Wallis in Phileſ Tran ſ. N. 187, faith, Thar 
tho Refraction by Vapours near tlie Horizon, may 


appear broader; whereas in Refraction by Glaſſes, 
the thing is apparently enlarged every way. 
From whence it is, that the diverſe Power of 
Refraction in Fluids ariſes, is not eaſie to deter- 
mine, tho it would be of great Ad vantage if ir 


eiling, or when your Glaſs is | could be diſcovered : Pure clear Mater, of all Flr - 


6C2 ids 


See the Preface ro Micrographia, where his Inſtru- 


ever they come near the edges of any Body, tho ir 


make a thing appear higher, yet it cannot make it 
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ids, refracts the Rays of Light the leaſt ; and if 
it be impregnated with Salts, it encreaſes the Re- 
fraction in proportion to the Quantity and Weight 
of the Salts diſſolved in it. 

The Aque Stygiæ, or Corroſive Menſtruums, 
ſuch as Aqua fortis, &c. which are Salt diſſolved 
and rendred Corroſive by the Violence of the Fire, 
do yet much more Refract the Suns Rays; which 
need not be wondred at, becauſe theſe are much 
denſer and heavier Fluids than the former. But 
then why in ſuch light fine Fluids as Spirit of 
Wine and other Ardent Spirit; in Oil of Tur- 

ntine, which is ſo light and fine a Fluid, as to 
be generally called, an Ethereal Oil; why theſe I 
ſay, ſnould produce ſo great a degree of Refracti- 
on, as tis known they do, is a thing of great 
difficulty ro account for, and well deſerves a far- 
ther Enquiry into. 

Dr. Gregory in his Aſtronomy, very well accounts 
for the Oval Figures which the Sun near the Hori- 
zon (eſpecially in high Latitudes) is ſometimes 
{ſeen to put on from Refraction. For having be- 
fore demonſtrated, I hat becauſe of the Earths At- 
moſphere all Bodies near the Horizon, will appear 
tomerhing higher in the Vertical Circle than they 
really are, and this the more, the nearer they are 
to the Horizon: He ſhews that the upper Margin 
of the Sun's Disk being raiſed a little more than it 
oughr to be, and the lower one a great deal more, 
the Sun's Vertical Diameter will ſeem to be con- 


tracted, but the Horizontal one will not, and there- 


fore he will appear Oval. And for the ſame rea- 
ſon, the obſerved Diſtance of two Fix'd Stars, is 
ſentibly leſs (when meaſured by an Inſtrument) if 
they are in the ſame Vertical Circle, and one of 
them near the Horizon, than when they both have 
a conſiderable Alrirude. 

After this he ſhews how to determine the Quan- 
tity of the Refraction in any given degree of Alti- 
tude, and to make a Table of it; thus. 

Let ſome Fix d Star having no ſenſible Parallax, 
and much elevated above the Horizon be choſen, 
whoſe P/ace he ſhews how to determine at P. 164, 
Prop. 26, by Obſervations made when the Star is 
ſo high as to have no ſenſible Refraction. Then 
let the Time be noted when this Star hath any 
known Altitude, (as taken by an Inſtrument) and 
Calculation made for the true Altitude, (according 
to the Star's known Place) the Exceſs of the ob- 
ſerved Alrirude above this is the Refraction. 

REFRACTION Aſtronomical, is that which the 
Atmoſphere produceth, whereby a Star appears 
more elevated above the Horizon than really 


it is. 

REFRACTION Horizontal, is that which cau- 
ſeth the Sun or Moon to appear on the edge of 
the Horizon, when they are as yer ſomewhat be- 
low it. 

REFRACTION from the Perpendicular, is when 
a Ray falling, inclined from a thicker Medium into 
4a thinner, as from Glaſs into Air, in breaking, de- 
parts farther from that Perpendicular, 

REFRACTION to the Perpendicular, is when a 
Ray falling inclin'd from a thinner or more diapha- 
nous Medium, upon a thicker or leſs tranſparent, as 
from Air upon Water, in breaking, comes nearer 


rae Perpendicular, drawn from the Point of Inci- | 


dence at Right Angles, on the Surface of the Water 
wherein the Refraction is made. 


REFRANGIBLE, is whatever is capable of be- 
ing Refracled, A | 


— — 


3 — 


| 
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REFRIGERATORY, is chat part of an A 
bick or Diſtilling Veſſel which is placed a1, 
Head of the Still, and filled with Water to © by the 
Head of the Alembick, that the Spirituou, , 
pours may the ſooner and the more ealily 8 
into Drops. Cold Water muſt continually 3 
into the Refrigeratory, as the Veſſel growy m 
Moſt Apothecaries, Diſtillers, &c. that have Oc. 
ſion for drawing off large quantities of Spirit T4 
now-a-days uſe the Veſica or C opper Body vin 00 
Moors Head of the ſame Metal; and with, C 
Refrigerations about the Head of the Still x 50 
then there is below, a long orm or Serpentiy, ; . 
Tub of Water, where the Spirituous Waben 
very eaſily condenſed into a Liquor, And this wo 
as well be called a Refrigeratory as the former, 

REFUTATIO Feodi, a term in Civil. L au 6 
nifying the Loſs of a Feudal Tenure by Forſeiny A 
which is of rwo kinds, either by nor performin? 
the Service required, or by committing ſome 0 
lanous Act againſt the Lord or Soveraign, ” 

REGALIA, the Royal Rights of a King, reckg. 
ned by the Civi/ians ro be Six. 1, Power of Ju 
dicature. 2. Power of Life and Death. 3. Power 
of War and Peace. 4. Materleſs Goods, ;. 1;. 
ſeſſments. 6. Minting of Money. Alſo, the Crows 
Scepter with the Croſs, Scepter with the Dove 
St. Edward's Staff, four ſeveral Swords, the G'oke 
the Orb with the Croſs, and ſuch other like 
things uſed at the Coronation of our Kings, ate 
called Regalia. | 

REGARDANT, the Heralds term for a Lion 
or ſuch kind of Beaſt of Prey born in a Joſture of 
looking back behind him. 

REGEL, or Rigel, a fix d Star of the firſt Mag- 
nitude in Orion's left Foot; it's Longitude is 12 
deg. 19 min. Latitude 30100. 

REGIMENT, is a Body of Troops of Horſe or 
Companies of Foor Commanded by a Colorel; 
bur the Number is as undetermin'd as that of the 
Men in a Troop or a Company. There are Regi- 
ments of Horſe that are not above 300 Men; and 
there are ſome in Germany of 2000 ; and the Re- 
giment of Picardy in France conſiſts of 6000 Men, 

REGIO Afenſu, is a Writ whereby the King 
| ata his Royal Aſſent to the Election of a Bi- 

op. 

REGION: Fernelius with ſome Anatomiſts, di- 
ſtinguiſh the Cavities of an Animal Body into ſeve- 
ral Regions or Parts, which they Specifie into Pub- 
lick and Private, The Publick are Three. The 
Firſt includes the Vena Porte, and all Parts to which 
its Branches reach. 2. The Second begins at the 
Roots of the Vena Cave, and ends in the (mall 
Veins before they become Capillary, The Third 
they make to contain the Muſcles, Bones and Bulk 
of the Body: But this is not much received. The 
Abdomen is uſually diſtinguiſhed alſo into 3 Reg 
ons, the Vppermeſt, Middle, and Lower. 

REGION, is alſo taken for our Hemiſphere, ot 

the ſpace within the four Cardinal Points of wt 
Heavens, or of the Air, &c. 
In Geography, it ſignifies a large ex 
rent of Land inhabited by many People of che ſame 
Nation, and Encloſed within certain Limits ct 
Bounds. ; 

REGION Elementary, according to the Arier 
telians, is a Sphere terminated by the Conca 
of the Moon's Orb, comprehending the Earth 5 At- 
moſphere. | 


REGION 


nt Extent of the Univerſe ; wherein are compri- | 
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thoſe three Triangles meeting in a Point, do form 
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REGION #thereal, in Coſmography, is the 


zed all the Heavens and Celeſtial Bodies. 
REGIONS of the Air, are diſtinguiſhed into 


REGISTERS, in a Chymical Furnace, are 
Holes purpoſely left in the Sides of the Furnace 
with ſtopples ro them, to let in or keep out the 
Air, according as the Fire is required to be greater 


eſs. 
or EGIUS Morbus. See Iferus. 

REGRATOR, ſignifies him that Buys and Sells 
any Wares or Victuals in the ſame Marker or Fair, 
er within five Miles thereof. In the Civil Law, 
{ach an one is called Dar danarius. 

REGULAR Body, is a Solid whoſe Surface is 
compoſed of Regular and Equal Figures ; and 


juſt four right Angles, and therefore they cannot 
make a Solid Angle. And as for three Heptagons, 
or other Figures yer of more Sides, they can much 
leſs do it; becauſe their Angles being very obtuſe, 
three of them will exceed four right ones. So thar 
upon the whole, tis plain, that of theſe Five Re- 
gular Bodies, three are made of Triangles, one of 
Squares, and one of Pentagons, and there can be no 
other. 


The Proportion of the Sphere, and of the Five Regy- 
lar Bodies inſcribed in the ſame ; from Peter Ho- 
rigon, Curſus Matth. Vol. 1, P. 779, And Bar- 
row's Euclid, Lib. 13. 


The Diameter of the Sphere being 2. 


whoſe Solid Angles are all equal. Such as the, The Circumf. of the greateſt Circle 6. 28318 

Superficies of the greateſt Circle 3. 14159 

t. Tetrahedon, which is a Pyramid, comprehen- Superficies of the Sphere 12. 56637 

ded under Four Equal and Equilateral Trian- Solidity of the Sphere 4. 18859 

zles, Side of rhe Tetrahedron I. 62299 

| Superficies of a Tetrahedron 4. 6188 

2. Hexahedron, or Cube, whoſe Surface is com- Solidity of a Tetrahedron o. 15132 

poſed of ſix equal Squares. | Side of a Cube or Hexahedron 1. 1547 
| Superhcies of the Hexahedron 8, 

3. Odabedron, which is bounded by eight Equal | Solidiry of the Hexahedron I. 5396 

and Equilateral Triangles, Side of an Odahedron 1. 41421 

| Superficies of the Octabedron 6. 9282 

4. Dodecahedron, which is contained under 12 | Solidity of the Odtahedron I. 33333 

Equal and Equilateral Pentagons. Side of the Dodecahedron o. 71364 

Superficies of the Dodecahedron 10. 51462 

5. Ieoſihedron, conſiſting of 20 Equal and Equi- | Solidiry of the Dodecahed ion 2. 78516 

lateral Triangles, Side of the Icoſihedron 1. 05146 


Thar there can be no more Regular Bodies be- | 
fides theſe, may be thus proved. 


1. Of Equilateral Triangles, there muſt be three 
at leaſt ro make a Solid Angle; and three of them 
joined together will make the Tetrahedron ; for 


a Triangular Baſe ſimilar and Equal to the Sides; 
as appears by the bare Compoſition of the Figure. 
Four ſuch Triangles joined together in a Point, 
make the Angle of the Octahedron. 

By joining five ſuch Triangles together, the An- 
gle of the Icgſihedron is formed. | 

Bur fix ſuch Triangles joined in a Point, cannot 
make a Solid Angle; becauſe they make four right 
ones; (for every Angle of an Equilateral Triangle 
is + of two; or + of one right Angle; either of 
which Fractions multiplied by Six, gives four right 
Angles) whereas every Solid Angle is made up of 
four ſuch plane Angles as all rogerher mutt be 
leſs rhan four right ones : So that with Triangles 
tis impoſſible to form any more Regular Bodies than 
theſe three, 


If you take Squares and join three of them toge- 
ther, they will make the Angle of a Cube ; and 
there can no other Regular Body bur a Cube be 
made with Squares; for four Squares joined roge- 
ther, will not make a Solid Angle, bur a Plane. 


If you join the Angles of three Pentagons toge- 
ther, you will conftirute- the Angle of the Dodeca- 
22 Bur four ſuch Angles cannot make a So- 

one, 


Superficies of the Tcoſihedren 9. 
Solidity of the Icofihedron 


If one of theſe Five Regular Bodies were requir d 
to be cut out of the Sphere of any other Diameter, 
twill be as the Diameter of the Sphere 2 is to 
the Side of any one Solid inſcribed in the ſame, 
(ſuppoſe the Cube 1. 1547) ſo is the Diameter of 
any other Sphere (ſuppoſe 8.) to 9. 2376, the Side 
of the Cube inſcribed in this latter Sphere. 
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Let dr be the Diameter of any Sphere, and da 4 


of ir. = ab == br, Erect the Perpendicular 4 
and bg, and draw de, df, er, fr, 2 . * 
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And three Hex-gons joined together, do make 
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Then will 


i. re be as Side of the Tetrahedron. 

2. df is the Side of the Hexahedron. 

3. de is the Side of the Octahedton. 

4. Cur de in extream and mean Proportion in b, 


and dh will be the Side of the Dodecabedron. 


5. Ser the Diameter dr up perpendicularly at r, 
and from the Centre c, to its Top, draw the Line 
eg cutting the Circle in g. Let fall the Perpendicu- 
lar gb. So is br the Side of the Iceſibedron. 


REGULAR Figure, in Geometry, are ſuch 
whoſe Sides, and conſequently their Angles, are 
all equal to one another. 

hence all Regular Multilateral Planes are call d 
Regular Polygons. 

The Area of ſuch Figures is ſpeedily found by 
multiplying a Perpendicular let fall from the Cen- 
tre of the Tnſcribed Circle to any Side by half that 
Side, and then that Product by the Number of the 
Sides of the Polygon. 

REGULAR Fortification. See Fortification. 

REGULAR Curves, are ſuch Curves as the Peri- 
meters of the Conick Sections, which are always 
curved after the {ame Regular Geometrical man- 
ner. 

Bur Irregular Curves, are ſuch as have a Point of 
Inflexion ; and which being continued, do turn 
themſelves a contrary way, as the Conchoid, and the 
Solid Parabola which hath a Square for its Para- 
meter. 

REGULATOR, a ſmall Spring belonging to the 
Ballance in the new Pocket-Watches. 

REGULUS. See B1ſilicus. 

REGULUS, or Regul. When any Metal or 
Mineral is ſeparated in a Crucible, by Purification, 
from irs more groſs and terrene Parts, the finer and 
metalline Parts will fink to the Bottom of the Cru- 


cible. And this the Chymiſts call Rex or Regulus, 


the Royal or Noble Part of the Mixt. 
REGULUS of Antimony, is thus made. Mix 
rogether 16 Ounces of Antimony, 12 of Crude 
Tartar, and 6 of Salr-perer, all well powdred ; 
then heat a large Crucible red hor, and throw into 
it a Spoonful of the Mixture, preſently Covering 
the Crucible with a Tile ; repear this Spoonful by 
Spoonful till all the Matter is thrown in. Then 
make a great Fire about the Crucible, and when 
the Matter had been a while melted, pour it into 
an Iron Mortar greaſcd a little with Suet, and 
warm'd ; knock the Mortar on the Side with the 
Peſtle, ro make the Regulus precipirate to the Bot- 
tom. When 'tis cold ſeparate it from rhe Droſs, 


then Powder it, and melt it again in another Cru- 


cible, with a little Salt- peter thrown on it when 
tis in Fuſion. Caſt ir out as before into a greaſed 
Morter, or mould it into Pills, Cups, Sc. 

For of this Regulus is made the Autimonial Cup, 
and the Regulus. If you powder four Ounces of 
it, and Calcine it in an Earthen Pan, unglazed, o- 
ver a {mall Fire, ſtirring the Powder all the while 
with a Spatula, a Fume will ariſe, for about an 
Hour and half or two Hours, the Powder will turn 
grey, and at the End of that ſmall Time, will 
We'gh near two Drams and an half, more than 
the Powder did at firſt, tho ir fumed all the time; 


* which may fatisfic us, that ſome Bodies have their 


Peres ſo adapted, that they can detain the very Par- 
ticles of Fire themſelves, and Incorporate with 


them. An augmentation of Weight, hape 
making the Calx of Lead, and ſome _—_— ws 
not in ſuch a degree, nor ſo ſoon as this. bu 

If an Ounce of the Dreſs of the Regule of . 
timony, be boiled in a Pint of Water, and Ae. 
ſer ro 3 and _ withour ſtirring it, it wil 
coagulate into a Subſtance very like to Rl 
n —_ =. : 10 N * Blood, bur 

hymiſts make much ado about « R. 

of Antimony made with Steel, becauſe of 9 
of Star that appears in the Bottom of it: B _s 
hath no other Virtues than this deſcribed Fe 4 
5 wy of making ir in Lene 
265. t. and in many o l 
A . ny other Chymical 

If Antimon y be calcined in an Earthen Por 
glazed, and continually ſtirring till no more Hor 
ariſe, and afrerwards the Matter be pur 1 
Crucible, and in a very violent Fire melted * 
kept an Hour in Fuſion, it will be turned int 
reddiſh Opake Glaſs, which they call Glaſs of du. 
timony, and is a moſt violent Emetick. 

REJOYNDER, in Law, ſignifies an Anſwer 
or Exception to a Replication; for firſt the Defer. 
dant puts in an Anſwer to the Plaintiff's Bill which 
is ſometimes called, An Exception, the Plaintif's 
Anſwer to thar is called, a Rejoynder, eſpecially in 
Chancery. Tis by the Civilians called Duplicatio, 

RELAIS, a French Term in Fortification the 
ſame with Berme, 

RELATION Inharmonical, a Term in Mufcal 
Compoſition, ſignifying a harſh Reflection of Flat 
againſt Sharp, in a croſs form, viz. When ſome 
harſh and diſpleaſing Diſcord is produced, in com. 
paring the Preſent Note of another Part. 

RELATIVE Gravity, the ſame with $pecifick; 
which ſee. : 

RELATIVE Propoſitiens, are thoſe that include 
ſome Compariſon, add ſome Relation, thus: 
Where the Treaſure is, there is the Heart: As 
much as thou haſt, ſo much arr rhou worth, 

RELAXANTIA. See Chalaſtica, | 

RELAXATION, is a Dilaration of Parts or 
Veſſels. 

RELEASE, in Law, is an Inſtrument whereby 
Eſtates, Rights, Titles, Entries, Actions, and o- 
ther things, be ſomerimes extinguiſhed, ſometimes 
transferred, ſometimes abridged, and ſometimes 
enlarged ; and is either in Fatt or in Law. 

A Releaſe in Fact, is that which the very Words 
expreſly declare, | 

A Releaſe in Law, is that which doth Acquitby 
way of Conſequence or Intendment. of Law. 

RELEGATION, in Law, ſignifies a Baniſhment 
for a certain time. | 

RELEIFE, or Releivo, is the Protuberant jet- 
ting or ſtanding out of any Figures or Images a. 


bove the Plain on which they are formed. And 


whatever Figures or Repreſentations are thus cut, 
ſtamped, or otherwiſe wroughr, ſo that not the 
entire Body, but only part of it is raiſed above dle 
Plain, is ſaid to be done in Relcife ; and when the 


Work, is low, flat and but a little raiſed, tis cal- 
led Baſſe Releife, or Low Releife. When a Coin of 


a Medal hath its Figure low and thin, and hard) 
diſtinguiſhable from the Plain, we ſay its Ree? 
is low and weak; bur when tis much raiſed, We 
ſay tis Bold, and irs Releife is Strong. 
RELEVISH, in Law, Ggnifies to let one do 
Mainpriſe upon Surety. 


RELICT? 
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CIA Verificatic -, is when a Defendant 
. "Pleated, and the Iſſue is entred of Record, 
and after that the Defendant Relitta Verification? „ 
( que eft ſon Plea ) acknowledges the Action and 
thereupon Judgment 1s entred for the Plaintiff, 
AINDER, in Law, is an Eſtate limited in 
Lands, Tenements, or Rents, to be enjoyed at- 
ter the Expiration of another particular Eſtate. 
As a Man may let to one for Term of his Life, and 
the Remainder to another for the Term of his Lite ; 
and this Remainder may be either for a certain 
Term, or in Fee-ſimple, or Fee-raile ; the Diffe- 
rence between a Remainder and Reverſion, is this. 
Thar by a R-verſion, after the appointed Term the 
Eſtate returns to the Donor, or his Heirs, as the 
proper Fountain; whereas by Remainder, it goes 
ro ſome third Perſon, or a Stranger. | 

REMEMBRANCE, is when the Idea of ſome 
thing formerly known, recurs again into the Mind, 
without the Operation of the like Object on the 
External Senſory. 

REMEMBRANCERS of the Exchequer, are 
three Officers or Clerks there, viz. The King's Re- 
membrancer, the Lord Treaſurer's Remembrancer, 
and the Remembrancer of the Fiſt Fruits. 

The Kinz's Remembrancer enters into his Office 
all Recognilances taken before the Barons for any 
of the King's Debrs, for Appearance, or for obſer- 
ving Orders; and maketh our Proceſs againſt the 
Collectors of Cuſtoms, Subſidies, and Fifteenths 
for their Accounts: All Informations upon Penal 
Sratutes, are entred in this Office, and there all 
Matters upon Engliſy Bills in the Exchequer- 
Chamber remain: He makes the Bills of Compo- 
ſition upon Penal Laws, takes the Stalment of 
Debts, has Delivered into his Office all manner of 
Inde ntures, Fines and other Evidences whatſoever, 
that concern the aſſuring of any Lands to the 
Crown: He every Year in craſtino animarum reads 
in open Court, the Statute for Election of Sheriffs, 
and gives them their Oath: and he reads in open 
Court the Oath of all the Officers of the ſame, 
when they are admitted, beſides many other things. 

The Lord Treaſurer's Remembrancer, upon whoſe 
Charge it lies, to put the Lord Treaſurer, and the 
reſt of the Judges of that Court, in Remembrance 
of ſuch things as are to be called on, and dealr in 
for the King's Behoof. He makes Proceſs againſt 
all Sheriffs, Eſcheators, Receivers, and Bailiffs, 
for their Accounr: He makes Proceſs of Fieri fa- 
cias & Exent, for any Debts due to the King either 
in the Pipe or with the Auditors, makes Proceſs, 
for all ſuch Revenues as are due to the King, by 
reaſon of his Tenures : He makes Record, where- 
by it appears whether Sheriffs, and other Accoun- 
tants, pay their Prefers due at Eaſter and Micbael- 
mas. He makes anorher Record, whether She- 
riffs, and other Accountants, keep their Days of 
Prefixion. All Eſtre ats of Fines, Iſſues, and Amer- 
claments, ſet in any Courts at W:ftminſter, or at 
the Aſſizes, or Seſſions, are certified into this Of. 
fice and are by him delivered to the Clerk of the 
Eſtreats, ro Write Proceſs upon them, Gc. 

The Remembrancer of the Firſt Fruits, takes all 
Compoſitions and Bonds, for Firſt Fruits, and 
Tenths, and makes Proceſs againſt ſuch as do not 
pay the ſame. 

REMINISCENCE, is the Power which the. 
Taman: Mind hath of recolleCting it ſelf, or cal- 

ing again to its Remembrance ſuch Ideas or No- 


fers from Memory, which 1s a rreaſuring up of 
things in the Mind, and keeping them there with- 
our forgetting them. | 

REMISSION, is a Word uſed by Phyſical Wri- 
ters, to ſigniſie the Abatement of the Power or Ef- 
ficacy of any Quality, as when ir is encreaſed, 
they ſay 'tis Intended ; and all Qualities are thus 
capable of Intenſion or Remiſſion. | 

See in the Word Quality a Demonſtration that 
the Intenſion of all Qualities decreaſes, as the 
Squares of the Diſtance from the Centre of Action 
reciprocally. 

REMITTER, in a Legal Senſe, is to reſtore 
one that hath two Titles to Lands or Tenements, 
and is ſeized of them by a latter Title which is diſ- 
covered to be defective, to the former and more 
ancient Title, that ſo he may continue in Quier 
Poſſeiſion. 

RENAL Artery, is ſaid by ſome, to come out 

of the Aorta, and to enter into the Kidneys, bring- 
ing to it the Seroſity of the Arterial Blood. 
RENALIS. Sea Adipeſa vena. 
RENDER, in Law, is a Word uſed in levying 
of a Fine, which is either ſingle, whereby nothing 
is granted or rendred back again by the Cogniſee 
to the Cogniſor; or double, which containeth a 
Grant or render back again of ſome Rent, Com- 
mon or other thing out of the Land it ſelf to the 
Cogniſor, Sc. 

Alſo, there be ſome things in a Mannor that lie 
in Prender; that is, which may be taken by the 
Lord or his Officer, when they change, without 
any Offer made by the Tenant, as Eſcheats, and 
the like; and ſome that lie in Render; that is. muſt 
be delivered or anſwered by the Tenanrs, as Rents, 
Reliefs, Heriots, and other Services. Alſo ſome 
Service conſiſts in Seiſance, ſome in Render. 

RENDS in a Ship, are the ſame as the Seams 
berween her Planks. 

RENES, the Reins or Kidneys; there are always 
rwo of them, and placed in the Abdomen berween 
the two Membranes of the Peritoneum, and ad- 
joyning to the Sides of the Aorta and Vena Cava; 
the Right Kidney lies lower in Men, and is ſome- 
thing leſs than the left: They are covered with a 
double Membrane; of which the outwardmoſt is 
common proceeding from the Peritonæum: and is 
called the Membrana Adi peſa, from its being co- 
vered with Far, in Far and Corpulent People; 
into this the Arteria Adipoſa enters from the Acrta; 
and the Vena Adi poſa goes out from it; which the 
right Kidney uſually ſends into the Emul gent Vein, 
rarely into the Cava, but the left Kidney general- 
ly into the Cava. By mcans of this Membrane, 
both the Kidneys are joined to the Loins and Dia- 
pbragma: The right one to the Cecum Iuteſtinum, 
and ſometimes to the Liver, and the left is conect- 
ed by ir to the Spleen and Colon. 

Irs Interior Membrane or Tunick, and which is 
proper to ir, is taken from the External-Roar of 
thoſe Veſſels which enter the Kidneys, (and which 
do enter it but with a ſingle Coar : ) and! this harh 
ſome ſmall Nerves from a Branch of the ſixth pair, 
and from the Stomachich Branch, which give the 
Kidneys bur a dull ſmall ſenſe, bur afterwards 
branching out into the Urerers, render them ex- 
trreamly ſenſible; and thoſe Nerves (by conſent of 
Parts) cauſe that Vomiting which uſually accom- 
panics Nephritick Pains. The Kidneys have two 


tions which it had really forgot: In which it dif- 


Eminent Blood Veſſels, the Emulgent Vein and Ar- 
tery ; of which the other diſtributes the Blood from 
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the Aorta into the Body of the Kidneys, 
former brings it back again. | 

RENES Succenturiati, are a pair of Glandulous 
Bodies placed above the Reins or Kidneys : Their 
Uſe (by ſome) is ſuppoſed to be, to receive the 
Lympha into their Cavities, thereby to attenuate 
and render more fluid and capable of Circulation, 
the Blood returning from the Kidneys, where it 
hath parted with irs Serum. Bur we are yer, faith 
Dr. Gibſon, in the Dark as to their true ule : They 
are called alſo Glandulæ Renales, and by Bartholin 
Capſul.e Atrabilariæ: By Dr. Wharton, Glandule 
ad Plexum Nerveum ſite. They are larger in Chil- 
dren than in Men; being in the former near as 
big as the Kidneys, bur they do not encreaſe pro- 
portionably as other Parts do. 

RENITENCY, is that Reſiſtence which there 
is in Solid Bodies when they preſs upon, 
impelled one againſt another, or that Reſiſtence that 
any heavy Body makes on the account of its 
Weight, to our Arm or Hand when we lift it up. 

RENT, ſignifies a Sum of Money, or other con- 
ſideration iſſuing Yearly out of Lands or Tene- 
ments; of which Lawyers reckon three ſorts, v:z. 


Rent ſervice, Rent=charge, and Rent-ſeck: Rent-ſer- | p 


vice, is where a Man holds his Lands of his Lord 
by Fealty, and certain Rent, or by Fealty Service, 
and certain Renr, or thar which a Man making a 
Leaſe to another for Term of Years, reſerveth 
Yearly to be paid for them, Rent-charge, is where 
a Man makes over his Eſtate to another, by Deed 
indented, either in Fee, or Fee-taile, or for Term 
of Life, ye: reſerves to himſelf, by the ſame In- 
denture, a Sum of Money Yearly to be paid ro 
him, with Cauſe of Diſtreſs, for Non- payment. 
Rent: ſeck. or Dry Rent, is that which a Man ma- 
king over his Eſtate by Deed indented, reſerveth 
Yearly to be paid to him without Cauſe of Di- 
ſtreſs, mentioned in the Indenture. 
REPARATIONE facienda, is a Writ which 
lies, in divers Caſes, whereof one is, where three 
are Tenants in Common, or Joynt-tenants, pro in- 
diviſo, of a Mill or Houſe which is fallen to decay, 
and the one being willing to repair it, the other 
two will nor; in this Caſe, rhe Party willing ſhall 
have this Writ againſt the other two. 
REPELLENT Medicines, are ſuch things as 
by ſtopping the Heat and Afflux of Humours, and 
by ſhutring up the Pores with their cold and bind- 
ing Qualities, decreaſe the ſwelling of a part, and 
drive the Humours another way. 
REPETITION, Ca Figure in Rhetorick) is 
when a Perſon thinking his firſt Expreſſion not 
well underitood, and is impatient to make his hear- 
ers know hat he means, repeats or explains them, 
another way. 
REPLEADER, in Law, is to plead againſt 
rhar which was once pleaded before. 


REPLEGIARE, ſignifies properly ro redeem a 


thing detained or taken by another, by putting in 
legal ſureties. See Replevin. 

REPLHFGIARE de averiis, is a Writ bought by 
one whoſe Cattle are diſtrained, or put in the 
Pound, upon any Cauſe by another, upon ſurety 
given to the Sheriff to Proſecute or Anſwer the 
Action in Law. 

REPLEVIN, is a Writ that lies where a Man 
is Diſtrained for Rent or other thing, then he ſhall 
have this Writ to the Sheriff. to deliver to him the 
Diſtreſs, and ſhall find Surety to purſue his Action 
againſt che Diſtrainer; and if he purſue it not, or 


and che 


or are 


if it be found or judged againſt him, then . 
{trainer ſhall again have the Diſtreſs, ang 
have in ſuch Caſe a Writ called, Returyo 54 
Goods may be replevied two ways, vi . b end, 
and that is by the Common Law; 


the Di. 
he * 


Y Wrix, 
: 5 or by Plaine 
and that is by Statute Law for the more (cc. 
having again of their Cartle and Goods, ey 
REPLICATION, is an Exception of the 
degree, made by the Plaintiff, upon the fel 
ſwer of the Defendant: It is alſo, that which 
Plaintiff replys to the Defendant's Anſwer in Chas, 
cery, which is either General or Special, 
The Special is grounded upon Matter ar; 
of the Defendant 8 — Se. er anlagen 
1 he General is ſo called from the ge 
— 7 15 men 
EPORT, in Law, is a publick relatio 
Judicially argued, debared, reſolyed, or abs . 
in any of the King's Courts of Juſtice, wit 
Cauſe and Reaſons of the ſame delivered b the 
Judges. Alſo when the Chancery, or other G 
refer the ſtating of ſome Caſe, or comparing 
Account, Sc. to a Maſter of Chancery, or = 
Referree, his Certificate therein is called, a Re. 
ort. | 
REPRISALIA, the ſame with Clarigatio, 
REPRISES. is commonly (in Law) taken for 
Deductions and Duries which fre Yearly paid our 
of a Mannor and Lands, as Rent-charge, Rent-ſeck, 
Penſions, Corrodies, Annuities, Fees of Steward; a. 
Bailiffs, &c. Wherefore when we ſpeak of theclexr 
Yearly value of a Mannor, we ſay it is fo much 
per Annum ultra repriſas, beſides all Repriſes, 
REPRIEVE, in Law, is properly to take back, 
or ſuſpend a Priſoner from rhe Execution and Pro- 
ceeding of the Law for that time. | 
REPTILS, are all thoſe Creeping Animals which 


reſt upon one part of their Body, while they ad- 


vance the other forward; as Adders, Afps, Snakes, 
Earthworms, &c. 

RESCEIT, is an admiſſion, or receiving a third 
Perſon to Plead his Right in a Cauſe formerly com- 
menced between other two; as if a Tenant for 
Life or Years bring an Action, he in the Reyer- 
fion comes in, and prays to be received to defend 
the Land, and to Plead with the Demandant. 
The Civilians call this Admiſſionem tertii pro ſu0it- 
tereſſe. | 

Reſceit is alfo applied ro an admittance of Plea, 
tho the Controverhe be only between two. 

RESCO Us, or Reſcue, in Law, is a reſiſtance 
againſt lawful Authority; as if a Bailiff, or other 
Officer, upon a Writ do Arreſt a Man, and others 
by Violence take him away, or procure his Escape, 
this is a Reſcous in Fact: So, if one diſtrain Beall 
for Damage-feaſanr in his Ground, and as he dies 
them in the High-way towards the Pound, ttt) 
enter into the owner's Houſe, and he witho 
them there, and will nor deliver them upon De- 
mand, this Detainer is a Reſcous in Law. It 1s - 
uſed for a Writ which lies for this Fact, calle 
Breve de Reſcuſſu. Reſcous, in Matters relating 
Treaſon, is Treaſon ; and in Matters concerning 
Felony, 1s Felony. 

RESCUSSOR, is he that commits ſuch a N. 
cous. ö 

RESERVATION, in Law, ſignifies a Kecfits 
or Providing; as when a Man Lets his Land, * 
reſerves a Rent to be paid ro himſelf for his = 
renance. Sometimes it fignifies as much as af cf 
ceprion ; as when a Man Lets a Houle, ar 
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RES 


ſerves to himſelf one Room, that Room is excepted 
our of the Demile. 3% ; 
KESIANCE, or Reſidence, ſigniſies a Man's A- 
bode or Continuance in one Place : And it is all 
one indeed with reſidence; but that Cuſtom ties 
is only to Perſons Eccleſiaſtical. | 
RESIDENCE, is a Word peculiarly uſed both 


in the Common and Canon-Law, for the Con- 


tinuance or Abode of a Parſon or Vicar upon his 
Benefice. 


RESIDUAL Figure, in Geometry, ſignifies the | 


remaining Figure after Subtraction of a Leſſer from 
a greater. ; EI : 

RESIDUAL Root, in Mathematicks, is one 
compoſed of two Parts or Members only connected 
rogether with the Sign —: Thus 4 — b, or 5 —3, 
is a Reſidual Root; and is ſo called, becaule its 
true Value is no more than its reſidue or difference 
between the Parts a and b. 

RESIGNATION, is a Word uſed for the giv- 
ing up of a Benefice into the Hands of the Ordi- 
nary, otherwiſe by the Canoniſts termed Renuncia- 
tion: And tho it ſignifies all one in nature with the 
Word Surrender, yet it is by Cuſtom reſtrained to 
the yielding up a Spiritual Living, and Surrender 
to the giving up of Temporal Lands into the 
Hands of the Lord. 

RESINA, in PhAjymacy and Botany, is a fat and 
oleaginous Liquor flowing either Spontaneouſſy, or 
elſe ler our by Yatifon from any Tree or Plant. Ir 
will not diſſolve in Water, but in Oil only, and is 
eaſily Inflammable. | 

RESINE, or Ryſine, of Jalap, Benjamin, Scam- 
mony, Turbith, Sc. or of any Vegerable which 
abounds with Rofinous Particles, is thus made in 
Chymiſtry. | 

The Vegerable groſly Powdered, is pur into a 
Matraſs, and then well rectified Spirit of Wine is 
poured on it to the height of four Fingers above the 
Matter; then another Matraſs hath its Neck fitted 
and lured into the former to make a double Veſſel; 
and thus the Matter is digeſted for 3 or 4 Days in 
à Sand Heat, or till it hath given a good Tincture 
to the Spirit of Wine: Then the Diſſolution is fil- 
trared ; and rwo Thirds of the clear Liquor is eva- 

orared off, the remainder is poured into a large 
Veſſel of Warer, and it will rurn into a Milk, and 
the Refine will in time precipiate to the Bottom in 
a white Powder. Ir muſt be waſh'd and dry'd in 
the Sun, and it will grow hard like common Ro- 


ſine, 


RESISTENCE of the Medium, is the oppoſition 
againſt, or hindrance of the Morion of any Body 
moving in a Fluid ; as in the Air, the Water, the 
Ether, Sc. And ths, together with the gravity of 
Bodies, is the Cauſe of the Ceſſation of the Mo- 
tion of Projectiles, Sc. This Reſiſtence, in Me- 
diums whichare very Denſe and Rigorous, ſo thar 
Bodies can there move but very ſlowly, is nearly 
as the Velocity of the moving Body: Bur in a Me- 
dium free from all ſuch Rigor. as the Squares of 
the Velocities, Newt. Princip. P. 245. For by the 
Action of a ſwifter Body, there is communicated 
to the ſame Quantity of the Medium, a greater Mo- 
tion, in proportion to that greater Swiftneſs or Ve- 
locity; and therefore in an equal time, (by reaſon 
of the greater Quantity of the Medium being mo- 
ved) the Motion will be communicated in a dupli- 
care Ratio: But the Reſiſtence muſt always be as 
che Motion chmmunicated, becauſe Action and Re- 
action are equally contrar . 


He found alſo the thing to be true by Experi- 
ment, in a Pendulum of 10 Feet in Length; that 
the Reſiſtence againſt a Globe or Ball moving ſwift- 
ly in our Air, is nearly in a duplicate Ratio of its 
Velocity: But if it move Slower, a little greater 
than in that proportion, P. 339. 

He found alſo by mak ing a Leaden Bullet ſwing 
as a Pendulum in a Veſſel of Water, that the Re- 
ſiſtence of Water in proportion to Air is as 333 
to 434, | 

Dr. Wallis hath an entire Diſcourſe on this Sub- 
ject in Phil. Tranſ. Ne 186, where he premiſes as 
4 Lemma, That ſuppoſing all other things equal, 
the Reſiſtence of Bodies is always proportionable 
to the Velocity; ſince in a double degree of Velo- 
city there is twice as much Air to be moved in the 
ſame time, c. | | 
As to the different Reſiſtences which Bodies of 
different Figures will find in paſſing through any 
Medium, Sir J. Newton proves, Prop, 34. Theor. 
28. 

Thar if a Globe and Cylinder with equal Dia- 
meters be moved according to the Direction of the 
Axis of the Cylinder, that the Globe's Reſiſtence 
will be bur half of the Cylinders. 

And in the following Scholium, he ſhews whar 
kind of Figure revolving round an xis, will gene- 
rate a Solid that ſhall move in any Medium, with 
the leaſt Reſiſtence; and gives a hint of the Uſe 
that this may be of for Building of Ships. 

After this, ſeveral Inveſtigations of the Figure of 
a roundiſh Solid, which ſhould move rhrough a 
Medium with the leaſt Reſiſtence, were Publiſh'd 
by the Marquis Heſpital, Bernoulli, and very briefly 
and clearly by Mr. John Craig in the Phil, Tranſat, 
N 268. Where he ſolves the Problem, to deter- 
mine the Curve, by whoſe Rotation round an Axis, 
a round Solid ſhall be generared, which being 
moved according to the Direction of that Axis, 
ſhall have the leaſt Reſiſtence in any Medium. 
RES Naturales: Natural things are Three; 
Health, the Cauſes of Health, and its Effects. O- 
thers reckon Seven; as the Elements, Tempera- 
ments, Humours, Spirits, Parts, Faculties, Actions; 
but Elements and Temperaments belong to Natu- 
ral Philoſophy; Humours, Spirits and Parts, are 
reckoned amongſt the Caules of Health, which 
conſiſt of a good Temperature, and a due Confor- 
mation ; Faculties and Actions are comprehended 
under the Effects of Health. Blanchard. 

RES Non-naturales: Things that are not Natural, 
are Six: Air, Meat and Drink, Motion and Reſt, 
Sleeping and Waking, the Affections of the Mind, 
Things that are let out of, and things retained in 
the Body. They are ſo called, becauſe that if the 
exceed their due bounds, they often occaſion Dil. 
eaſes. Blanchard. 

RESOLVEND, a term in the Extraction of the 
Square and Cube Roots, &c. ſignifying that Num- 
ber which ariſes from augmenting the Remainder 
after Subtraction, by drawing down the next 
Square Cube, Sc. and writing it after the ſaid Re- 
mainder. | 

RESOLUTION ( in Mathematicks ) isa Me- 
thod of Invention, whereby the Truth or Falſhood 
of a Propoſition, or its Poſſibility or Impoſſibility is 
diſcover'd, in an Order contrary ro that of Syntheſis, 
or Compoſition: For in this Analytical Method, 
the Propoſition is propoſed as already known, gran- 
ted, or done; and then the Conſequences thence 


| deducible are Examined, till at laſt you come to 
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ſome known Truth or Falſhood, or Impoſſibility, 


whereof that which was propoled is a neceſſary 
Conſequence, and from thence juſtly conclude the 
Truth or Impoſſibility of the Propoſition: Which 
if true, may then be demonſtrated in a Synthetical 
Method. This Method of Relolution conſiſts more 
in the Judgment, Penetration and Readineſs of the 
Enquirer or Artiſt, than in any Particular Rules: 
Tho' thoſe of Algebra are of neceſſary Uſe, and a 
good Treaſure of Geometry in his Head will be of 
great Advantage to him in all manner of Inveſti- 
gations. f 

RESORT, or Reſtort, is a Law Word, WP r- 

ly uſed in a Writ of Tail of Couſenage, as 5 
is in the Wit of Right. 
* RESPECTU cemputi vice-comitis habendo, is 
Writ for the reſpiting of a Sheriff's Account, upon 
juſt occaſion directed to the Treaſurer and Barons 
of the Exchequer. 

RESPIRATION, 'Ava7v0, includes both In and 
Expiration, and is an alternate Dilatation and Con- 
traction of the Cheſt, whereby the Air is taken in 
by che Wind- pipe for the accenfion of the Blood, 
and by and by is driven out again with other Va- 
porous Efluviums. The cauſe of Reſpiration does 
not ſeem to conſiſt in the Dilatation and Contra- 
ction of the Thorax, as is commonly thought, but 
in the Contraction of the Tunic, which covers the 
upper Part of the Ocſophagus and the Wind- pipe, as 
far as its cloleſt Receſſes. Blanchard. 

There are many Opinions about the Uſes of Re- 
ſpiration: Some think the chief, if not the ſole 
Deſign of it, is to cool and remper the Hear of the 
Blood, and the Heart. 

Others will have the Subſtance of the Air to get 
by Reſpiration into the Veſſels of the Lungs to the 
left Ventricle of the Heart; not only thereby to 
cool the Blood, bur alſo help generate aerial Spirits. 

This was the Opinion of Hzppecrates, Ariſtotle, and 
Galen, 

Others rake, with more Probability, Reſpiraticn 
to ſerve for the Ventilation of the Blood in the 
Lungs, in its paſſage through them, whereby tis 
disburthened of many Excrementitious Steams and 
Superfluous Seroſities, which are carried off by the 
Breath in Expiration; ſo that the Blood may be 
advantageouſly depurated, by what is carried off 
by the Emunctory of the Lungs. 

In the Phil. Trarſ. Nò 65, there is a very pretty 
Account of the Cauſe and Manner of Reſpiration, 
by the Famous Laur. Bellini, 

RESPITE, a Word uſed in Law, for delay, for- 
bearance, or continuance of time. 

RESPITE of Homage, is the forbearing of Ho- 
mage, which ought firſt of all ro be performed by 
the Tenant that holdeth by Homage; and it had 
the moſt frequent uſe in ſuch as held by Knights- 
Service in Capite, who did pay into the Exchequer 
every fifth Term, ſome ſmall Sum of Money, to be 
reſpited the doing of their Homage. See the Stat. 
12 Car. 2. cap. 24. Whereby this is taken away 
as a Charge incident or ariſing from Knights-Ser- 
vice. 

RESPONSALIS, in Law, he who gives an An- 
ſwer, is he that appears for another in Court at a 
Day aſſigned: As if Eſſoigniator came only to de- 
clare the Cauſe of the Parties Abſence, whether 
Demandant or Tenant; and Reſponſalis came for 
the Tenant, nor only ro excuſe his Abſence, bur 

alſo ſignifie, what Trial he meant ro undergo, 

REST, in Muſick. See Pauſe, | 


RESTITUTION, the returning of Eis. 
Bodies forcibly bent to their natural Sta icy 
led the Motion of Reſtitution, en Bal 
— RESTITUTION, in Law, fignifies the +; 
ing up again, or reſtoring of any thing unla 
taken from another: As allo, the ſerttin ial 
Poſſeſſions of Lands or Tenements that . 2 
unlawfully diſſeiſed of them. been 

RESITIUTIONE extradi ab 
ub to how 2 _ ro the Church, which 

ad recovered for his Sanctua ing 
of 38 n lulpette 
ESTITUTIONE Temporalium, i 
lies where a Man being Hieted and Coty 
Biſhop of any Dioceſs, and hath the King's * 
Aſſent thereto for the recovery of the —— 
or Barony of the ſaid Biſnoprick; and it i dreck 
from the King to the Eſcheator of the Count a 

RESTRAINT, is when any Action is hind 
w en TOM to Volition or preference of 

RESUMMONS, in Law, ſigni | 
Summons, and Calling of a Mi I 
Action, where the Firſt Summons is defeated u c 
any occaſion, as the Death of the Party, or * 
RESUNMTTIOx TOY 

„in a large Senſe, ſigni 
taking again into the King's Has AP oy pert 
Tenements, as before, upon falſe ſuggeſtion, or 
other Error, he had delivered to the Heir, or un- 
ted by Letters- Patent to any Man. | 

RETAINING Fee, is the firſt Fee given to any 
Serjeant or Counſellor at Law, whereby to make 
him ſure that he ſhall not be on the contrary 
Parr. | . 

RETE Mirabile. In thoſe Creatures that have 
the Glandula Pituitaria large, (as in Calves for 
Inſtance) the rwo Carotid Arteries meeting about 
the Sella of the Wedge-like Bone, preſently divide 
themſelves into ſmall Twigs, which being inter- 
woven with (tho' not ſo numerous) Twigs from 
the internal Jugular Veins, and alſo with nervous 
Fibres from the larger Trunk of the fifth Pair of 
Nerves, make on each fide a notable Plexus, called 
Rete Mirabile, There enters into this Rete ſome 
Twigs alſo from the Cervical Arteries ; and there 
paſs our of it ſeveral Twigs into the Glandula Pi- 
tuitaria. So that in theſe Creatures that Gland 
ſeems to be of the ſame uſe to the Rete Mirabil, 
as the Glandula Pinealis is to the Plexus Choroides, 
viz. To ſeparate a ſerous Matter from the arterial 
Blood. Bur in Man (according to moſt Anato- 
miſts) this Rete is wholly wanting; ſo that there 
paſſing only ſometimes a Twig or two, and ſome- 
times none, from the Trunk it ſelf of the Carotid 
Artery, into the Glandula Pituitaria, that Gland 
is of leſs uſe in him than in other Creatures that 
have the Rete. Yer Dr. Ridley affirms, That be 
never found this Rete wanting, or with any Duft- 
culry diſcoverable in Men, ſpringing from, and j - 
ing on the inſide of each Carorid Artery : But con- 
feſſes that ir is far ſmaller in them than in Brures ; 
for which difference he thus accounts. Brutes bj 
reaſon of their prone Poſition, would, but for th 
Rete, be in danger of having their Brains deluged® 
ir were with an over-great Quantity of the 1. 
fluent Blood, and of a Rupture of the Veſſels by 
irs violent Ingreſs; and is this Danger ſo much 
more threatned, by how much the ſame Caule 
which brings it into the Brain with that force, 5 
equally as great and effectual to hinder its laub 
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| For the Relief of which Inconve- whence deſcending obliquely, they are ſoon Inſer- 
— Ds Her phoadr ves" a Means for its more | ted to the Upper Lip, and Ale Naſi, Ther Name 


eafie and ſafe deſcent into the Brain, by turning | ſhew their Ule is to lift up the Noſe and Upper 


that one largeſt Stream of Blood (which rbrough | Lip. 


irs being pent in one Channel, becomes ſo rapid) 


RETRAHENS Auriculum, is a Muſcle by ſome 


o many more, (by which means the Carotid | called Triceps Auris, becauſe it has ſomerimes 3 Be- 
1725 ak above che Dura Mater in thoſe Creatures is] ginnings. M. du Verney lays it is compoſed of five 
ide. (mall to what it is beneath; whereas that Ar-| or fix fleſhy Fibres, which have their Origination 


tery in 


Men, Sc. hath the ſame bigneis on both] from the Superior and Forepart of the Apophyſis 


Membrane) and they not only rericula-| Maſtoides, and deſcend obliquely to their Inſertion 
car _ ene - the 11 flow and labori- | in the middle of the Concha Auriculæ. 


ous deſcent of the Blood ; (which Contrivance the 


RETRENCHMENT, in Fortification, is a 


Ancients thought was only for a more exact Pre- Ditch bordered with its Parapet, and ſecur'd with 


aration of the Blood for Animal Spirits) but alſo] Gabions or Bavins laden with Earth. 


It is ſome- 


many of em by their Inſertion into the G/andu/a| times taken for a ſimple Retirade in part of the 
Pituitaria,arrended with ſmall Veins iſſuing thence, | Rampart, when the Enemy is fo far advanced, that 
to take off ſome part of the Burthen too. And that | he is no longer to be Reſiſted, or beaten from the 
ro the aforeſaid Poſition of ſeveral Creatures ou ghr | firſt Poſt, 


chiefly to be aſcribed the variery of Magnitude of 


RETROCESSION of the Equinoxes, is the 


this Rete in ſeveral of them, its ſize in Dogs ſeems | Annual going backward of the Equinoctial Points 


highly to evince ; in whom, by reaſon of their Ho- 
rizontal Poſition, being neither fo prone as ſeveral 
Brutes who feed on Graſs, nor ſo erect as Man, 
this Rete is found ſmaller than in the firſt, and 
larger than in the laſt. 
RETENTION, is. a Faculty of the Mind, 
whereby it makes a farther Progreſs towards 
Knowledge. 3 
RETICULARIS plexus, the ſame with Cho- 
roides. | 
RETICULUM, the ſame with the Omentum. 
RETIFCRMIS plexus. See Plexus Retiformis. 
RETIFORMIS tunica, is the principal Organ 
of Sight, being a certain Expanſion of the inner 
Subſtance of the Opric Nerve in the Eye, which 
is ro the Eye like a whited Wall in a dark Cham- 
ber, and receives and repreſents the viſible Spe- 
cies that are ler in by a Hole as it were into a 
darkened Room. 
RETINA tunica, the ſame with Retiformis, 
RETIRADE, in Fortification, is a kind of Re- 


3 


trerchment made in the Body of a Baſtion or other 
ter the firſt Defences are Diſmantled. It uſually 
conſiſts of two Faces, which make a Re. entring 
Angle. | 
RET IRED Flank. See Flank, 
RETORT, is an Inſtru- | 
ment or Veſſel in Chymiſtry, 
for Diſtillations of Oils and 73 
Volatile Salts,and alſo of Acid | 
Spirits. Tis ſometimes made 
of Glaſs, ſometimes of Earth, and ſometimes of 
Iron, according to the Nature of the Matter to be 
Diſtilled, and the degree of Fire neceſſary to per- 
Earthen Retorts are beſt for the drawing of Acid 
Spirits, becauſe they will bear the utmoſt Heat and 
not Melt, as Glaſs ones will ſometimes do. There- 
fore when you are forced ro uſe a Glaſs Retort in 
ſo ſtrong a Fire, it muſt be coated or covered over 
with Lute, See thar Word. 
which are flat at the Bottom, and whoſe Noſe or 
Beak turns upwards, which in great Furnaces are 
uſed for the Diſtillation of Acid Spirits; and they 
have Earthen Receivers Luted ro them. 
RETRACTORES Alarum Naſi & Elevatores 
Labii Superioris : Theſe Muſcles ariſe broad and 


about 50 Seconds. See Equinoxes. 


RETROGRADE, in Aſtronomy, is uſually ap- 
propriated to the Planets, when by their proper 
Motion in the Zodiack, they move backward ot 
contrary ro the Succetlion of the Signs: As from 
the ſecond Degree of Aries to the firſt, Sc. But this 
Retrogradation is only apparent, and occaſioned by 
the Obſervers Eye being placed on the Earth: For 
to an Eye at the Sun, the Planet will appear always 
Direct, and never either Stationary or Retro- 
grade, 

RETURN, in Law, hath two ſeveral Applica- 
tions: The one is the Run of Writs by Sheriffs 
and Baylifts, which is only a Certificate made to the 
Court of that which he hath done touching the 
execution of their Writ directed to him. And this 
among the Civilians is termed Certificatorium : Of 
Returns in this Signification ſpeaks the Statute of 
Meſimin. 2 Cap. 39. So is the Return of a Com- 
miſſion, a Certificate or Anſwer ro the Court of 
that which is done by the Commiſſioners, Sheriffs, 
or other, ro whom ſnch Writs, Commitiiions, Pre- 
cepts or Mandates are directed. Alſo, certain 
Days in every Term are called return Days, or 
Days in Bank; and ſo Hilary Term hath four R- 
turns, viz. Octabis Hilarii, Quindena Hilarii, Cra- 
ſtino Purificationis & Octali Purificaticnis ; Eaſter 
Term hath Five, viz. Quindena Paſche, Tres Paſche, 
Menſe Paſche, Quinq. Paſche, and Craſtino aſcen- 
fronts Domini. Trinity Term hath Four, Craſtino 
Trinitatis, Octabis Trinitatis, Quindena Trinitatis, 
Tres Trinitatis; and Michaelmas Term Six, vx. 
Tres Michaelis, Menſe Michaelis, Craſtino Anima- 
rum, Craſtino Martini, Octabis Martini, Quindena 
Martini. The other Application of this Word is 
in Cale of Replevin ; for if a Man Diſtrain Cattle 
for Rent, &c. and afterwards juſtifie or a vow his 
Act, ſo as it is found Lawful, the Cattle before 
delivered unto him that was deſtrained, upon Se— 
curity given to follow the Action, ſhall now be 
returned to him that diſtrained them. 

RETURNO habende, is a Writ that lies upon 
him that has avowed a Diftreſs made of Cattle 
and proved his Diſtreſs ro be lawfully taken for re- 
turning to him the Cartle diſtrained, which before 
were replevied by the Party diſtrained, upon Sure- 
ty given to Proſecute the Action; or when the 
Plaint or Action is removed by Recordari, or Acce- 
das ad Curiam, into the Court of Commen-Pleas 
and he whoſe Cattle were diſtrained makes De- 


Works, which is to be diſputed. Inch by Inch, af- 
commonly of this Figure, uſed 
form the Operation. . 

There is alſo another kind of Earthen Retorts, 
ficſhy from the fourth Bone of the Upper Jaw, 


fault, and doth not Proſecute his Suit. 
6 D 2 RETUR- 
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RETURNUM averiorum, is a Writ Judicial, 
granted ro one Impleaded for rhe taking the Cattle 
of another, and unjuſt detaining them contra vadium 
S Plegios, and appearing upon Summons, and is 
diſmiſſed without Day, becauſe the Plaintiff makes 
Default; and it hes for the return of the Cattle to 
the Defendant, whereby he was Summoned, or 
which were raken for Lenker of his Appearance 
upon the Summons. 

RETURNUM frreplegiabile, is a Writ Judicial, 
ſent out of the Common-Pleas to the Sheriff, for the 
final reſtitution or return of Cattle to the Owner, 
unjuſtly raken by another, as Damage-feaſant, and 
ſo found by the Jury before Jultices of Aſſize in the 
Country, or otherwiſe by Default of Proſecu- 
tion. | 

REVENUE, fignifies properly the Rent that 
accrues to every Man from his Lands and Poſſeſ- 
ſions. 

REVERBERATE: The Word ſignifies pro- 
perly to ſtrike, reflect, or beat back again. The 
Chymiſts ſay, Make the Flame Reverberate on the 
Coppel. That is, Let either the Flame of the Wood 
be ſo blown with the Bellows, as that it may be 
beaten back down on the Metal; or elſe, make the 
ſides of the Furnace ſo cloſe all about, that the 
Flame ſtriking againſt its ſides, may be beat back 
again down on the Matter to be Melted. For 
which latter Purpoſe they have a Particular Fur- 
nace called the 

REVERBERATORY Furnace; which is a 
ſtrong fixt Furnace of two Bricks thickneſs, and 
muſt be large enough ro hold a Retort, or more 
than one, for the Diſtillation of Acid Spirits, and 
other things. The Mortar or Lure for ſuch a Fur- 
nace is uſually one Part Potters Earth, as much 
Horſe-dung, and rwo Parts of common Sand knead- 
ed in Water. The Aſh-hole muſt be about a Foot 
high, and the Door contrived, if poſſible, fo as 
that the Air may come freely to it, to light the 
Fire the more eaſily, or to encreaſe the Flame. The 
Fire- place need nor be quite ſo high: Ar the top 


of it are two Iron Bars placed croſs-wite, to ſer the, 
Retort on; and then the Furnace is rais'd about a 


Foot higher, to cover or cloſe the Retort: Then is 
there fitred to this a Dome or Cover with its Chim- 
ney, which is ſet on the top of the Dome on a little 
Hole, which when the Chimney is nor uſed, hath 
a Stopple to ir.. This Dome may be made of rhe 
fame Paſt that Portable Furnaces are uſually made 
of; which ſec under Furnaces. 

And one may make according ro his Fancy, 
Room, or Convenience, a Furnace of this kind ; 
and there is no need of keeping exactly to this Form, 
eſpecially as to the Dome, which in a large Re- 
verberatory may be made with Tiles or Bricks 
placed over the Retorts, and Plaiſtered over with 
a Lute made of Aſhes, melted with common Water. 


— 


| 


Here follows the Figure of Mr. Lemery; N 
beratory, which will ſerve to give an es 
former Deſcription. af the 


4 The Aſh-hole, 

e The Fire-place, 

d The Dome or Cover, 
b The Chimney, 

e The Receiver, 

F The Retort. 


Such a Furnace as this, will alſo ſerve for many 
Uſes, as well as Diſtilling per Reverberium ; a5 9 
Diſtil with rhe Refrigeratory, in Balneo, &c, for the 
Copper Body may be placed on the Bars, and the 
Veſſel holding the Water, Sand, Aſhes, Ce. a4 
little Practice will ſoon teach the young Chymiſt, 

REVERSED Talon. See Talon. 

RE VERSION, in Law, hath a double accep· 
tation, one is Jus revertendi cum ſtatus jſſ:ſſonis 
defecerit, and this is but an Intereſt in the Land, 
when the Poſſeſſion ſhall fall. 

Secondly, When the Poſſeſſion and Eſtate which 
was parted with for a time, ceaſeth, and is deter- 
mined in the Perſons of the Alienees, Afignees, 
Grantees, or their Heirs, or effectually returns to 
the Donor, his Heirs or Aiigns whence it was de- 
rived, | 

The Difference between a Reverſion, and a R- 
mainder, is that a Remainder is general, and may re- 
main to any Man, but to him that granteth or con- 
veyeth the L and, Sc. for Term of Life only, or o- 
therwiſe. A Reverſion is to himſelf, from whom 
the Conveyance of the Land, Sc. proceeded, and 
is Commonly perpetual, as to his Heirs alſo. And 
yet ſomerimes Reverſion is confounded with Re- 
mainder. / | 

REVIEW, 4 Bill of Review in Chancery, b 
where a Cauſe hath been heard, and the Decre? 
figned and enrolled ; and ſome Error in Law ar- 
pears upon the Decree made, which Bill cannot 
exhibired, bur by Licence of the Court. 

REVIVE, when any mix'd Body is reſtored 4. 
gain to its Natural Form and Condition, from 0!! 
of the Diſguiſes it was in, by being mixed W! 
ſome other Body, they ſay it is Rvived. 

Thus when Mercury is diſtilled from Cinnabar, 
they call it Mercury revived from Cinnabar; be. 
cauſe the Mercury was made into Cinnabar 0) 
for ſafery and convenience of irs being .carried fro 


Place ro Place, See Mercury, Bil 
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I of REVIVER, is where a Bill hath been | RHOMBOIDES, a Figure in Geometry. See 


hibired in Chancery, againſt one who anſwers, | Qzzadrilateral Figures, 5 
N the Cauſe is RT or if heard, before | RHOMBUS. See Quadrilateral Figures. 
the Decree enrolled, either Party dies: In this caſe RHUMBS. See Rumbs. | 
a Bill of Reviver muſt be brought, that the former RHYOS, a Diſcale of the Eyes, cauſed by a 
Proceedings may ſtand revived, and the Cauſe be conſuming or diminiſhing of the Caruncle, or (mall 
' finally determined. piece of Fleſh in the great corner of the Eye, fo 
REVIVING, in Law, ſignifies a renewing of | that ir can no longer contain its Liquor. Blanchard. 
Rents and Actions after they be exringuiſhed. RHYPTICA are Scouring Medicines which 
REVOLUTION, in Aftronomy, is the Circu- | cleanſe away Filth, Blanchard, | 
lation of any Celeſtial Body, till it return to the | RHYTHMUS, is a certain Proportion of Pulſes, 
ſame Point in which it was when it firſt began to Time, Life, Age, &c. Blanchard. 


ove. Bur, 
"REVOLUTION, or as ſome call it, The Reſti- 525 RIBBON, a Term in Heral- 
:ution of the Anomaly, is the Return of a Planet to 12:2 dry, fignifying the eighth part of 
any one Point of irs Eccentricks,after it hath parted 45:1] a Bend; it is born a little cur off 

from the out- lines of the Elcut- 


WA | Cheon, thus. 
—_ He beareth Or, a Ribbon 
Gules, 


rom it. 
REVULSORIA, V. S. is whereby the Blood 
that guſhes upon one part, is diverted a contrary 
way, by opening of a Vein in a remote and conve- | _ 
nient place. Th's our Surgeons call frequently | | 
Bleeding for a R-vulſion, | RIBBS of a Ship, are the Timbers of the Put- 
RHABDOLOGY, is the Art of computing or | rocks when the Planks are off; ſo called, becauſe 
numbering by thoſe Rods, commonly called Ne- | they are bending like the Ribs of a Garcale. 
per's Bones; which ſee. Thoſe little long wooden Pieces alſo which be- 
RH ACH ITI, is according to ſome, the Spinal | long to the Parrells of the Yards, and have holes 
Marrow (which (ee in its proper place :) Alſo a in them like the Comb under the Beak-head, are 
Diſeaſe common among the Engliſh, which is an called the Ribbs of the Parrells. 
unequal Nouriſhment of the Body, accompanied | RIDE, a Ship is ſaid to Ride, when her An- 
with Looſeneſs of Parts, Softneſs, Weakneſs, Faint- | chors hold her faſt, ſo that ſhe drives not away by 
neſs, Drowſineſs, a great ſwelling Head, with the force of the Wind or Tide; and a Ship is ſaid 


nany BE Leanneſs below the Head; with Protuberances a- ro Ride well, when ſhe is built ſo that ſhe doth not 
to WR bour the ſoints, crookedneſs of Bones, ſtraitneſs of | over-beat her {elf into a Head Sea, as that the 
the me Breaſt, ſwelling of the Abdomen, ſtretching of | Waves over-rake her, that is over-waſh her) from 
{ the = the Hypochondres, a Cough, c. The 0 call ir | Stem to Stern. They ſay alſo a Ship 
25 3 the Rickets: But becauſe rhe occaſion of it often } RIDES a-croſs, when ſhe Rides with her Main- 
t. nes in the Spinal Marrow, the Famous Gly/ſon calls yards and Fore-yards hoiſted up to the Hounds ; 
itt appoſitely enough Rhachitis, Blanchard. and both Yards and Arms topped alike. She is 
hb. RHAGADES, the Latins ſay Sciſſuræ, Fiſſuræ, | ſaid to | 
bois WN, Chinks, Clefts, which as they happen in o- RIDE a Peek, when one end of the Yard is 
and, & ther parts of the Body, Hands, Feet, Lips, the en- peeked up and the other hangs down: And this is 
" 8 rrance of the Womb; ſo they may happen in the | alſo ſaid of a Ship, when in Weighing ſhe is brought 
hi Fundament, in the Extremity of rhe Gut Rectum, directly over her Anchor, She is ſaid to 
crete and in the Sphincter, or Muſcle which cloſes the] RIDE Athwart, when her Side is to the Tide. 
nees, Fundament. Rhagades in the Fundament are cer-| And to | 
nt RS tain oblong little Ulcers, without ſwelling, like | RIDE berwixt Mind and Tide, when the Wind 
$ de- 1 thoſe which are ſometimes occaſioned in the Hands | hath equal force over her one way, and the Tide 
by great Cold. Some are ſuperficial, others deep: another; bur if the Wind hath more Power over 
a N Some are not hard nor callous, others are: Some her than the Tide; ſhe is ſaid to Ride Wind Rede. 
Y care moiſt, and ſend forth Matter, others dry and | She is ſaid to 
co'- WR cancrovs. Blanchard. RIDE Hawſeful, when in a Streſs of Weather 
__ RHEGMA, is a breaking forth or burſting of a- ſhe falls ſo deep into the Sea, with her Head, thar 
_ yy part, as of a Bone, the inner Rind of the Belly, | Water runs in at her Hawſes. She is ſaid to , 
1 the Eye, Sc. 8 ; 3 RIDE Portiſe, when her Yards are ſtruck ur- 
-. = RHEUMATISM, is a wandring Pain in the | on the Deck, or when they are down Aportlaſt, 
* Body, often accompanied with a ſmall Fever, RIDEAU, in Fortificatioh, is a Dirch, the 
3 Swelling, Inflammarion, Sc. Blanchard, Earth whereof is raiſed on its fide, or a ſmall ele- 
2 , Y SID the ſame with Rhegma, : | vation of Earth, extending ir ſelf in length on a 
a- 1 4 INENCHYTES, is a little Syringe to in- Plain, which ſerves to cover a Pot, being allo ve- 
4 e Medicines into the Noſtrils. : ry convenient for thoſe that would beſiege a Place 
0 Ss RHOMBE Solid, is two equal and right Cones | at a near diſtance; and to ſecure the Workmen in 
_— 1 . at their Baſes. Se Fo. | | their Approaches to the Fort of a Force. - 
„ - 1 ſo called from its Figure, is | RIDERS in a Ship, are great Timbcrs both in 
— ll agus 0 uſcles of the Scapula, proceeding from | the Hold and alſo Aloft, which are bolted on to o- 
= : e rwo lowermoſt Vertebres of the Neck, and | ther Timbers to ſtrengthen them, when tis diſcos 
bar, icy the four upper Spinal Proceſſes of the Verte. vered a Ship is roo weakly built. 
b = 1 1 the Back: By and by they deſcend oblique- IENS Arreare, is a kind of Plea uſed to an 
76 1. * bas — 4 on 8 a 80 Action of Debt upon Arrearages of Account, where. 
uider- e, W is nothing i 
from => 1 backward and obliquely upward : y — amy e rg Taos ates fig 
cre ] 1 1 3 
51 — 5 oy 'y 2 Subjacent Muſcle the Ser-| RIENS paſſe par le fait, is the Form of an Ex- 


| ception taken in ſome Caſes to an Action. 
| RIENS 
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RIENS per deſcent, is a Form of Pleading when | 
an Heir is ſued for a Debt of his Anceſtor, and he 
hath no Aſſets in his Hand, nor any Lands liable 
to be extended. 

RIGGING of a Ship, is all her Ropes whatſoe- 
ver belonging to her Maſts or Yards, or any Part 
about her. 

A Ship is well Rigged, when all her Ropes are 


of their fir fize in proportion to her Burden, She 


is ſaid to be over-rigged when her ropes are too 
big for her; which wrongs her much in her Sail- 
ing, and is apt to make her Heel. 

RIGHT, in Law, ſignifies not only a Right for 
which a Writ of Right lies, bur alſo any Iitle or 
Claim, either by vertue-of a Condition, Mort- 
gage, or the like, for which no Action is given by 
Law, bur only an Entry. 

Thus is Fus Proprietatis, a Right of Propriety: 
Fus Poſſeſſionis, a Right of Poſſeſſion: And Fus 
* po S Poſſeſſions, a Right both of Property 
and Poſſeſſion, and this was formerly called, Jus 
duplicatum: As if a Man be diſſeiſed of an Acre of 
Land, the Diſſeiſee hath Jus Proprietatis; the Dil- 
ſeiſor hath Fus Poſſeſſionis, and if the Diſſeiſee re- 
leaſe to the Diſſeiſor, he hath Jus Proprietatis & 
Poſſeſſionts. 

Right-angled, a Figure is ſaid to be Right- an- 
gled, when its Sides are at Right- angles, or ſtand 

erpendicularly one upon another: And this is 
ſomerimes inallAngles of the Figures, as in Squares 
and Rect- angles: Sometimes only in part as in 
Right-angled Tri- angles. 

Right- angled Tri- angle. See Tri- angle. 

Right-Angles. See Angles. 

RIGHT-aſcenſion, of the Sun or Star, is that 
Degree of the Equino#1al, accounted from the be- 
ginning of Aries, which riſeth with it in a Rzght 
Sphere. 

Or, it's that Degree and Minute of the Equinocti- 
al ( counted as before ) which cometh ro the Me- 
ridian, with the Sun or Stars, or with any Point of 
the Heavens The reaſon of which referring it to 
the Meridian, is becauſe that is always at Right 
Angles to the Equinoctial; which the Horizon only 
is in a Right or Direct Sphere. 


To find the Sun's or Stars Right Aſcenſion, by 
the Globe. 


Bring the Sun's or Star's Place to the Meridian, 
and the Number of Degrees intercepted between 
the beginning of Aries, and that Degree of the 
Lquinoctial which comes ro the Meridian is the 
Right Aſcenſion, if required in Time: Account 
every 15 Degrees co be an Hour, and every Degree 
to be 4 Minutes. 


To find the Sun's Right Aſcenſion Trigonometrically ; 
having his greateſt Declination and Diſtance 
from the next Equinoctial Point given; ſay, 


As Radius is to the Co- ſine of the Sun's greateſt 
Declination : : So is the Tangent of his Diſtance 
from the next Equinoctial Point to the Tangent 


cf the Right Aſcenſion. 
Example. 


l t the Sun's Diſtance from the next Equinocti- 
al Point be 30 Degrees co Minutes; his greateſt 
Declination be 23 Degrees 30 Minutes. 


e 


Then to the Co- ſine of 23* 30'——— 


Add the Tangent of 3000 9.962359 


9.761439 


33 9.72383) 
. * * * 
Which is the Right Aſcenſion required. 


Sum leſs Radius is the Tan. of 27* 


The ſame may be alſo found, by havi 
ſent Declination, (ſuppoſe 1 1 Degrees by Flr 
and the greateſt Declination 23 Degrees 30 1 
nutes given. 1 


For, As the Tangent of the Sun's greateſt Peeling. 
on, is + E N of his preſent * 7 
So 3s the Radius to the Si 's Ri N 
E 


The Operation ſtands thus: 


To the Ar. co. of the Tan. of 23 30, — 6 
Add the Tangent of 11 300 Ve, 


Summ adding the Radius =S. 27 57 3 
n 


RIGHT or Direct Sphere, is that which has the 
Poles of the World in its Horizon, and the Equator 
in the Zenith: The Conſequences of living under 
ſuch a Poſition, (as thoſe who live directly undet 
the Line are in) is that they have no Latitude, nor 
Elevation of the Pole. They can ſee nearly both 
Poles of the World; all the Stars do Riſe, Culmi. 
nate, and ſer with them And the Sun always 
riſes and deſcends at Right Angles to their Hori. 
zon, and makes their Days and Nights even; be- 
cauſe the Horizon biſſects the Circle of his Diur. 
nal Revolution, 


To find the Right Aſcenſion of a Planet, or Star that 
hath Latitude, uſe this Proportion. 


As Co- ſine of the Stars Declination is to the Co- 
fine of its Diſtance from the next Equinoctial Point 
: So is the Co- ſine of its Latitude, to the Co- ne 
of its Right Aſcenſion. 


RIGHT the Helm, a Sea Phraſe, uſed by him 
that Conds to the Man at Helm, ordering him t 
keep the Helm even with the Middle of te 
Ship. 

RIGHT Line, is the neareſt Diſtance berween 
any two Points. See Line. ' 

RIGHT Muſcles of the Head, See Refs l- 
ternus Major & Minor. 

RIGHT Sailing, is when a Voyage is performs 
on ſome one of the four Cardinal Points. 

If a Ship ſail under the Meridian; that 15, 0 
the North or South Points, ſhe varieth not in Lot. 
girude at all; bur only changeth the Latitude, 
and that juſt ſo much as the Number of Degtecs 
ſne hath run. | 

If a Ship fail under the Equinoctial, upon the 
very Eaſt or Weſt Points, ſhe altereth not her La- 
titude ar all, bur only changeth the Longitude, - 
thar juſt ſo much as the Number of Degrees 
hath run. If the Ship ſail directly Eaſt or * 
under any Parallel, ſhe there alſo alrereth nt - 
Latitude, but only the Longirude ; Yer 0255 
cording to the Number of Degrees of a great d 


ſhe hath ſailed, as under che Equinoctial . 


a. n — 
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ate chan ſo many, according as the Parallel is re- 
mo. from rhe EquinoGtial towards the Pole: For 


the leſs any Parallel is, the greater is the Difference. 


itude. N 
„IT Sine, the ſame with Sine; which ſee. 


RIGOR, is a Vibration and Concuſſion of the 
Skin, and ee of the whole Body, accompa- 
ich Chilneſs. 
ni IGOROUS way of explicating Rarefaction 
is, as it is called by the Moderns, that which is 
made uſe of in the Peripaterick School; which ſee 


efaction. 
_—_— a Watch or Clock, is the Circular 


part of the Balance thereof. 


RING Dial. See Univerſal Equinoctial Dial. 

RING of Saturn is an Opacous Solid, Circu- 
lar Arch and Plane, like the Horizon of a Globe, 
of Matter entire encompaſſing round the Planer 
and no where touching ir ; its Plane is at this 
Time nearly parallel to the Plane of our Earth's E- 
quator: The Diameter of this Ring is 2 4 of Sa- 
turns Diameters, and the Diſtance of the Ring 
from the Planet, is about the breadth of the Ring 


it ſelf. | 
Galileus firſt diſcovered the Figure of Saturn not 


4... its. 


—_ 
—— 


to be round; but that the Inequality was thus in 
the Form of a Ring, Mr. Hugens firſt found out 
and publiſhed in his Hſtema Saturniana, 1659, 
'Tis this Ring, and its various Poſitions in reſpect 
of the Sun, ( whole Light it reflects like the Body 
of Saturn it ſelf) and of the Eye of the Spectator, 
which occaſions all the various Appearances of Sa- 
turn with his Auſæ (as they call them) or with 
none, with broad, or narrow ones, c. 


The following Figures which I borrowed from 
Dr. Gregory's Aſtronomy, will very well illu- 
ſtrate this Matter. 


* 
The firſt is a ſingle Figure of the Planet, when 
his Ring is moſt viſible: And the ſecond explains 
the ſeveral Phænomena of the Ring in all its Po- 


firions, in reſpect of the Sun at S. during the Pla- 


'nets entire Revolution round the Sun. When the 
Planet is at A ot I, the Ring is ſcarce viſible, be- 


cauſe the Suns Rays running almoſt parallel to it, 
can illuminate ir but very ſparingly. But when 
Saturn is at E. or N. then the Sun's Rays falling 
almoſt directly upon the Ring, do render it moſt 
of all conſpicuous. 


RIOT, in Law, fignifies the forcible doing of 
an unlawful thing by three or more Perſons aſſem- 
bled together for that purpoſe. _ 


RISING of rhe Sun or Star, is their appearing 
above the Horizon. 


The Riſing of the Sun ye 0. be found by the Globe; 


Firſt rectifie the Globe (which Word ſee; ) then 
bring the Sun's Place to the Eaſt part of the Hori- 


zon; and the Hour Index will ſhew the Time ei- 
ther before or after Six. 5 


The Time of the Sun's Riſing doubl 
the Length of the Day. n gives 


The Rhing of any Star, may be thus found by the 
| Globe. | 


Rectifie your Globe and Hour Index; bring the 


Star to the Eaſt, and the Index will ſhew the F. 
of rhe Star's Riſing. * 


RISING Timbers in a Ship, are the Hooks pla- 
ced on her Keel; and are ſo called, becauſe as theſe 


her flat Floor by degrees, 


The 


* 


riſe in Proportion, ſo her Rake and her Run riſe on 


R OP 


The RISINGS in a Ship are thoſe thick Planks 
which go fore and aft, on both Sides under the 
End of the Beams and Timbers of the ſecond 
Deck unto the third Deck, half Deck, and quar- 
ter Deck; and on them the Beams and Timbers of 
the Deck do bear at both ends by the Ships fide. 

RISUS Sardonius, is a Contraction of each Jaw, 
or a Convulſive kind of Grinning cauſed by a Con- 
traction of the Muſcles on both ſides of the Mouth. 
Blanchard. 

RIVERS and Springs ; whence they ariſe, ſee 
under the Word Vapour. | 

A ROAD, is any place near the Land where the 
Ships may Ride at Anchor, and a Ship riding there 
is called a Roader. 

ROB. See Apochyliſma. 

ROBBINS in a Ship, are thoſe ſmall Lines 
which make the Sail faſt ro the Yards, being ree- 
ved into Eyler-holes in the Sail under the Head- 
rope, for that | oy The Word is, Make faſt 
the Robbins : 
make t aſt, - 

ROD, a Meaſure of Length containing by Sta- 
tute juſt 16 + Feet — See Pole. This muſt 
carefully be diſtinguiſied from Rood, which is a 
2 Meaſure containing the fourth part of an 

cre. 
ROLL, in Law, ſignifies a Schedule of Paper 
or Parchment, which may be turned or wound 
up with the Hand to the Faſhion of a Pipe; of 
which there are in the Exchequer ſeveral kinds: 
As, The great Wardrobe Roll, the Cofferer's Roll, the 
Subſidy Roll, &c. 

ROLL of Court, the Court Roll in a Mannor, 
wherein the Names, Rents, and Services, of the 
Tenants were copied and enrolled. 

RIDDER-ro// the Court ex officio, may award 
a Certiorari ad informandam conſcientiam ; and that 
which is certified ſhall be annexed to the Record, 
and is called a R:dder-roll, | 

Or a Ridder-roll, is a Schedule, or ſmall- piece of 
Parchment, added to ſome part of a Roll or Re- 
cord. | 

ROLLS, or the Office of the Rolls in Chance- 
ry lane, formerly called Domus Converſorum, is the 
Houſe that was built by King Henry the Third, 


for Jews converted to the Chriſtian Faith; bur | 


Edward the Third expulſed them for their Wick- 
edneſs, and depured the Place for the Cuſtody of 
the Rolls and Records of the Chancery, the Maſter 
whereof is the Second in Chancery, and in the 
Abſence of the Lord Chancellor or Lord Keeper, 
firs as Judge, being commonly called the Maſter of 
the Rolls, , Py 


ROLLS of Parliament, the Manuſcript Regi- 


ſters or Rolls of the Proceedings of our old Parli- 
aments. For before the uſe of Printing, and till 
the Reign of Henry the Seventh our Statutes were 
all engroſs'd in Parchment, and (by vertue of the 
King's Writ to that purpoſe) proclaimed openly in 
every County. . | 
In theſe Rolls we have a great many decifions of 
difficult points in Law, which were frequently in 
former times referred to the Determination of this 
Supreme Court, by the Inferior ones of both Bench- 


es, Sc. | 


- 


ROMAN TIndidion, See Indiction. | 

ROMAN Order of Architecture, is the ſame with 
the Compoſite, Twas invented by the Romans in 
the Time of Auguſtus, and ſer above all the others, 


or at Sea they don't fay tie, but 


over all other Nations: Tis made up of > 
nick, and Corinthian Orders, and is the l. 


tal than either. 18 more omamez. 
OM EE, in He 
* * call a Chevron, ſo jor. they 
AN born of this Figure, Tis 
| oj! 


He bear eth aC hevron Rome: 


berween three Mullet 
Name of Sault. 855 Or, by the 


RONDEL, in Forrification, is a Rou 
ſometimes erected at the Foot of the Ba 
ROOD, a Square Meaſure containing juſt 
Quarter of an Acre of Land: Some confoun} a 
Meaſure with a Rod, which is the Length of 9 
Feet; and others with a Yard Land, or the 5 
tona Terræ, but both very erroneouſly. e. 

A Rood is ſometimes called a Farthenge!s 

ROOF-trees, or Ruff-trees, are the Timber; 
a Ship, which go from the Half-Dech to the wg 
Caſtle : They ſerve to bear up the Gratings at 
are ſupported by Stanchions, Alſo that Piece of 
Timber which on Occafion is laid over the Half. 
Deck to bear up Nettings, Sails, or Pieces of Can- 
"_ 1 called a Roef-tree, F 

OT, whatever Quantity bein ipli 
into its {elf Produces a 7-209 ad hes mos 
again being multiplied by that firſt Quantity Pro. 
duces a Cube, &c. is called a Root, as either the 
Square, Cube, or Biquadrare Rove, Cc. according 
ro the —— See Square Cube, &c. Allo the 
Unknown Quantity in an Algebraick Equation is 
often called the Root. And what are the Determi. 
nate Number of Roots in any Cubick, or Biqua- 
dratick Equation, Mr. Halley ſhews in Philsſ, Tranf, 
N. 190, 

ROPES, of a Ship are in General all her Cor. 
_ 5 Bur Particularly they call by this Name 
only, 

1. The Entring-rope which hangs at the Ladder 
ro help People up the Side. 

2. A Top-rope, ſo called, becauſe belonging to 
the Top. 

3. A Bolt-rope, into which the Sail is ſowed. 

4. A Buoy-rope, which is that to which the Buoy 
ot the Anchor hangs. 

5. The Gueſt-rope, which rows the Long Boat. 

6, The Keel-rope, 

7. The Buckee-rope, which ſerves to heave the 
Bucket in drawing Water. 

8. The Rudder-rope, which reaved into a Hole 
of the Rudder near the Head, and alſo through 


nd T 
8 


the Stern- poſt, both the Ends thereof are ſpliced 


together, ſerving to ſave the Rudder, if by a 
Accident it ſnould be beaten off. 

Alſo the Preventer-rope, which is a [mall Rope, 
ſeized croſs over the Ties, cloſe at the Ram-head; 
ſo chat if any one part of the Tie ſhould be broke 
yet the Remainder ſhonld not run through the 
Ram-head, to endanger the Yard. 

There is alſo a Rope called a Breſt-rope, which 
Laſhes-the Parrels to the Maſts. BE 

And another called the G- rope, which is fee. 
ved through a Block, faſtned by a Strop, to the 


| Way. 


to ſhew (ſay ſome) that the Romans were Lords | 


Head of the Fore-maſt, and having irs end oo 
ed to the Strop of the Winding Tackle to bowie t 


forwards that it may plumb directly over che Hach 
* 


. a. a att. 8 #2 
ts, 


ROW 


LULA. 


* ie 
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chere is alſo a Boat-rope, by which the Boat 
= or is faſtened a Stern of the Ship. | 
ROPE-yarn, is the Yarn of any Rope untwiſt- 
ed: Tis commonly made of Cables Ends which 
are Worn out, which are called Junks of the Ca- 
bles: The Ule of it is to ſerve ſmall nou , to 
make Sinnet Matts, Sc. alſo to make netrles 
which are 2 of theſe Rope Yarns, untwiſted, roge- 
ther: Alſo it helps to make Caburts, . e. Lines 


do bind Cables withal; and to faſten the Sails to 


ard Arms, c. | 
6% CAORIFERUS Dufus, the ſame that Ductus 
Chyliferw. 

ROS, in the Account of the Ancients, was the 
Firſt Moiſture that falls from the Extremities of the 
Veſſels, and is diſperſed upon the Subſtance of the 
Members. Ros, ſays Galen, is a Third ſort of 
Moiſture whereby the Parts of our Body are nou- 
riſhed, and is contained in all the Parts of an A- 
nimal, like a certain Dew ſprinkled upon them. 

lanchard. 
” ROS Vitriols, according to Ang. Sala, is the firſt 
Phlegm or Water that is diſtilled from Vitriol in 
Balneo Marie. | | 
ROSA, the ſame that Eryſipelas. 
ROSINES, of Vegetables how made. See 
Emme. | 
TRITON RIS Proceſſus. See Coracoides. 

ROS TRUM, in Chymiſtry, is the Nele of an 
Alembick. N 

RO TA Ariſtotelica, is the Conſideration of a 
Wheel moving along a Plain, till it hath made one 
entire revolution: For then will its Centre have de- 
ſeribed a Line equal to that of the Circumference 


of the Wheel, and ſo will all leſſer Concentrical 


Circles, See an Explication of this in Role againſt 


Linus. 
ROTATOR Femoris Extrorſum. See Obturator 
Externus. 


ROTATOR Major & Minor, are two Apophy- 


ſes in the upper Parr of the Thigh-Bone , called 


Trichanteres, in which the Tendons of many 
Muſcles are terminated. 

ROTULA, the ſame that Mola genu. 

ROTULEZ, See Tabelle. 

ROTUNDUS, (Sc. Muſculus) is a Muſcle of 
the Radius, ſerving to turn the Palm of the Hand 
downwards, 

ROUND. is a Military Term, ſignitying a 
Walk or Turn, which an Officer attended with a 
Few Soldiers, takes in a Gatriſon or Fortifi d Place 


during the Night, to obſerve whether the Centries 
do their Duty, or not. | 


ROUND-houſe, is the uppermoſt Room or Cab- 
— on the Stern of the Ship where the Maſter 
ies. 

ROUND. in, or Round-aft, a Term at Sea be- 
longing to the Main and Fore-ſail: When the 
Wind largeth, they ſay, Let riſe the Main-tacks, 
or the Fore-tacks! Hale aft the Fore-ſheet to the 
Cat-head; and the Main-ſheet to the Cubbridge- 
head! And when theſe Sheets are thus haled down, 
they keep them from flying up with the Paſſarado- 
rope. This Work is called, rounding in, or round- 
ing aft rhe Sail. 

ROWLE in a Ship, is a round piece of Wood 
or Iron, wherein the Whip goes, being made to 
turn abont, that it may carry over the Whip the 
eaßer from ſide to fide. 

ROWSE 2n the Cable, or Rowſe in the Hamſer, is 
a Word of Command ar Sea, when a Cable or 


 Hawſer lies too ſlack in the Water, and they would 


have ir be made more taught ; left on the turning 
of the Tide, the Cable ſhould happen to be foul of 
the Anchor. - 8, 

ROYAL Aſent, is that Aſſent which the King 
gives to a thing fotmerly done by others, to the E- 
lection of a Biſhop by Dean and Chapter; which 
given, then he ſends a Special Wrir for the raking 
of Fealty, | 

And alſo to a Bill paſſed in both Houſes of Par- 
liament ; which Aſſent, in Parliament, being once 
given, the Bill is endorſed with theſe Words, Le 
Roy le veult, i. e. It pleaſes the Ring: But if he re- 
fuſes to agree to it, then thus; Le Rey S aviſera, 
i, e. The King will Adviſe. 

ROYAL Fort. See Fort. 

ROYAL Parapet, or, Parapet of the Rampire, 
in Forrtification, is a Bank about three Fathoms 
broad, and fix Foot high, placed upon the Brink 
of the Rampire, towards the Country, to cover 
thoſe who defend the Rampire, 

RUBIGO, or Mildew, is a Diſeaſe happening 
to Plants, cauſed by a Dewy Moiſture which fallin 
upon them, and continuing there for want of fuk: 
ficient Hear of the Sun to draw it up, doth by it's 
Sharpneſs, or Acrimony, ſcorch and corrupt the In- 
moſt Subſtance of the Plant. 

RUBRICA. See Impetigo. 

RUCTATION, or Belching, is a depraved 
Motion of the Stomach, occaſioned by an Effer- 
veſcence there, whereby Vapours and Flatulent 
Marter are ſent out at the Mouth. Blanchard. 

RUDDER of a Ship, is a Peice of Timber 
hung on the Stern-poſts by 4 or 5 Iron Hooks 
( called Pintles) and is as it were the Bridle of a 
Ship ; becauſe by ir ſhe is rurned abour at the Plea- 
ſure of him that ſtands at the Helm. A Narrow 
Rudder is beſt for a Ship's ſailing, provided ſhe can 
feel it; that is, be guided and turned by ſuch a 
Rudder. For a Broad Rudder will hold much Wa- 
ter, when the Helm is put over to any ſide: But 
yet if a Ship have a Fat Quarter, ſo that the Water 
cannot come quick and ſtrong to her Rudder, ſhe 
will require a Broad Rudder. The aftermoſt Part 
of the Rudder is called, the Rake of the Rudder. 

RUDDER-irons, are the Ghecks of chat Iron, 
whereof the Pintle is part, which is faſtened and 
nailed down about the Rake of the Rudder. 

RUDDER-rope., Lide Rope. 

RUGIT Us, is an Efferveſcence of Chyle and 
Excrements in the Blood, whereby Wind and ſe- 
veral other Morions are excited in the Guts, and 
rowl up and down the Excrements, when theres 
= _ Vent upwards or downwards: Ban- 
chard. 

RULE of Falſhood. See Poſition. 

RULE of Three, or the Rule of Proportion ; or 
as it is called, from its excellent Uſe, The Golden 
Rule, is that which reaches to find a Fourth Nun 


ber, which ſhall have the ſame Proportion to one 


of the three Numbers given, as the others have to 
one another. 

This Rule of Three is, 1. Dire, 2. Indireg, 
3. Double-Rule Direct. a. Double-Rule IndireR, 

Rule of Three Direct finds a fourth Number in 
ſuch Proportion to the Third, as the ſecond is to 
the firlt ; or, as the firſt is to the ſecond, ſo is the 
third to the fourth: Thus. 
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divide the Product by the firſt Term, the Quotient 
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ſtion, is to be ſet in the third place, and that which 


whereas the former required, that more ſhall ha ve 


RUL 
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This Rule requires (and is to be known thus: 
That if the ſecond Term be greater or leſs than the 
firſt, the fourth Term ſhall be likewiſe greater or 
leſſer than the third, PET 
Or in the Queſtion, if more require more, or 
leſs require leſs, then uſe this Rule Direct, and 
Multiply the ſecond and third Terms together, and 


gives the fourth Term required. 


Note, That the firſt and third Terms, and the 
ſecond and fourth, are of the ſame Denomination: 
As if the firſt be of Money, Weights, or Meaſures, 
Sc. ſo ſhall the third ; and fo as the ſecond, the 
fourth, 


Example. 
If 4 Yards coſt 8 s. What will 6 Yards coſt ? 
Anſwer, 12. 


ey rs ON 
Boar 4-2: V 22657 12. 


Here (according to the Rule 8 x 6 == 48, which 
divided by 4, gives 12 required, 


Obſerve, Thar the Term which makes the Que- 


is of like Name with ir, ſer in the firſt place, and 
the Numbers remaining {et in the ſecond, of whoſe 
Nature the Number ſought muſt always be. 


In this Rule, if you Multiply the ſecond and 
third Terms rogether, the Product ſhall be equal 
to the Product of the firſt Term multiplied by the 
fourth; which may very well ſerve for a Proof, if 
required. . 

RULE of Three Indirett, or the Backward Rule, 
is known by being contrary to the Direct; for 


more, and leſs leſs; as if 4 Yards coſt 2 s. 8 Yards 
will coſt more than 25. becauſe ir is double to 4 
Yards, and ſo muſt the Anſwer be double to 2 5. 
that is 4 5. | 

Bur in this Rule, more will require leſs, and leſs 
more; as, if 4 Horſes in 6 Days eat 1e Buſnels of 
Oats, 8 Horſes will eat 10 Buſhels in a fewer 
quantity of Days, viz. in 3. Here 10 Buſhels be- 
ing common is omitted, and the Queſtion ſtands 
thus: 


6 


Here the third Term contains the firſt, as often 
as the ſecond doth the fourth: Therefore the Pro- 


duct of the firſt and ſecond divided by the third, 
gives the fourth, 


6 2 
As 4 * =2 2. that 7 = 3 the fourth Term 


required, 


The Double Rule of Three, both Direct and Indi- 
rect, may be compriſed in one Rule, with two 
Operations only. 


1. Obſerving, That the given Terms are always 


_ 
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dent, or Suppoſitious, the other two demany g 


Queſtion, and are Conſequents anſwering ( 
the former Antecedents ; inſomuch, thar "> o 
Anſwer there will be as many Conſe 1 
tecedents, which muſt match one 


ſame Denomination exactly. 


quents as An. 
another in the 


2. For the right placing of the Ouest: 
Terms, the three Terms of the Ce dd ad 
are duly to be regarded: Let that which f. El 
Principal Cauſe of Loſs or Gain, Increaſe ſe 
creaſe, Action or Paſſion be put in the firſt 1 
and that which betokeneth the ſpace of Tux 15 
ſtance of Place, Sc. be put in a ſecond * 
and the remaining part in the third. The * 
tional part thus ſtated, the other two Terms — 
in the Demand lies, muſt be placed ſo under the 
former Terms, that they may correſpond one w 
another. 55 


RULE. I. 


Then, If the Blank, or Place ſought, f 
the third Term, Multiply the three Paſt Toke 
a Dividend, and the two firſt for a Diviſor, andthe 


Quotient gives the ſicth Term required, 


RULE 1. 


Bur, If the Blank fall under the firſt or ſecond 
Terms, Multiply the firſt, ſecond, and fifth Terms 
for a Dividend, and the third and fourth for a Di. 
viſor, the Quotient gives the Anſwer, | 


Example 1. 


If 12 Rods of Ditching be done by 2 Men in 6 Day, 
how many Rods ſhall be wrought by 8 Men in 14 
Days ? 


Anſwer, 194. 


State your Numbers according to the formerDi. 
rection, they Il ſtand thus; the Blank under the 
third place. 


Men. Days. Rods. 
2 6 12 
8 24 


Therefore (by che firſt Rule) 12 & 8 11242 
2304 for the Dividend, and 2 x 6 12 for the 
Diviſor ; the Quotient 194 gives the Anſwer. 


| 


Example 2. 


If 2 Men work 12 Rods in 6 Days, how man) Men 
will work 192 Rods in 24 Days? 


Anſwer, 8. 


Your Terms being rightly: placed, the Blank 
will fall under the firſt Term thus. 


Men, Days. | Rods. 
2 6 12 
24 192 


five, whereof three are Conditional and Antece- 


Days, 
1 24 


Di. 
the 


Blank 


Here 


Printed at Baſil, in 4to, In which he rakes No- 


* * 8 


- 
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4. os. + 6. £7 < 


"RUM 


— 


RAY 


AY? 5 1 2 2 1 d ( 
Here 2 X 6 * 192 == 2304 is the Dividend, 
and 12 x 24 = 288 is the Diviſor, and the Quo- 

rient 8 is the Anſwer, 


UMB, or Courſe of a Ship, is the Angle which 
ig in her Sailing with the Meridian of 
the Place where ſhe is. 

Complement of the Rumb, is the Angle made with 
any Parallel ro the Equator by the Line of the 
Ships run. ES 

RUMB, in Navigation, is one Point of the Com- 

s, or 11 & Degrees, viz. the 3+ part of the Cir- 
cumference of the Horzz0n or Compaſs Card, which 
is the Repreſentative o the Horizon. 8 

'RUMB-Line, is a Line deſcribed by the Ship's 
Motion on the Surface of the Sea, Steered by the 
Compaſs, making the lame or equal Angles with 
every Meridian. | 

There Rumbs are Heliſpherical or Spiral Lines, 
proceeding from the Point where we ſtand, wind- 
ing about the Globe of the Earth till they come 
ro the Pole, where ar laſt they loſe themſelves. 

Bur in the Plain and Mercator's Charts, they 
are repreſented by ſtrait Lines. Their Ule is to 
ſhew the bearing of any two Places one from ano- 
ther; that is, upon what Point of the Compaſs 
any Shore or Land lies from another, 

UMINANT Animals, ate ſuch as chew the 
Cud. 

RUMINATION, is the Action of chewing the 
Cud in ſome Animals. F. Con Peyerus hath Writ- 
ten a Tract. De Ruminantibus & de Ruminatione, 


— 


rice, That ſome Animals do really and truly chew 
the Cud ; ſuch as Oxen, Sheep, Deer, Goats of 
all Kinds, Camels, Hares, and Squirrels ; which 


therefore generally have 3 Stomachs, the Paunch, | 


the Feck, and the Read Bur thoſe which ſeem 
only ro imitate that Motion, he calls Ruminantia 
_—_ ; ſuch as the Mole, Cricket, Bee, Beetle, 
rab, Lobſter, Mullet, and ſeveral Birds. And 
theſe he affirms to have all of them their Stomachs 
compoſed of Muſcular Fibres, by means of which, 
they do as it were grind and work their Meat up 
and down ſomething like Ruminating Creatures. 
He defines 4 
Rumination to be 4 Natural Motion of the Sto- 
mach, Mouth, and other Parts, which relieve one a- 


nother in this Action; by which means, the Meat 
eaten haſtily at firſt, is conveyed back to the Mouth 
again, there Chewed, and then Swallowed down a ſe- 
cond time, to the great Advantage of the Animal. 


RUN of a Ship, is ſo much of her Hull as is al- 
ways under Water, growing thinner and lanker by 
degrees from the Floor Timbers to the Stern Poſt; 
This is alſo called her Way aftward on; and they 
ſay a Ship hath a good Run when tis long, and that 
the Water paſſes cleverly to her Rudder, her Tuck 
not lying too low, which is of great Importance to 
her Sailing; for if the Water don't come ſtrongly 
ro her Rudder, by reaſon of her being Built roo 
broad below, ſhe can never Steer well; and a Ship 
that can't Steer well, can't keep a good Wind, and 
will have no freſh way through the Sea, bur will 
be ſtill falling to Lee-ward, and therefore can ne- 


ver be a good Sailor. Nevertheleſs, a Ship with a 


large and good Run, will loſe much Stowage, be- 
cauſe ſhe is narrow below. | 

RUNDLES, or Rounde{s, the ſame as Balls or 
Bullets, which ſee. Tis a Word uſed in Heral- 
dry. 1 

RUNG-. Heads, which are made a little bending, 
to direct the Sweep or Mold of the Futtochs and 
Naval Timbers; for here the Lines which make 
the Compaſs and Bearing of a Ship, do begin. 

RUNGS, the ſame with the Floor or Ground- 
Timbers, being the Timbers in a Ship which con- 
ſtitute her Floor, and are bolted to the Keel, whoſe 
ends are Rung- heads. 

RUNNER, is a Rope belonging to the Garnet, 
and ro the two Bolt- tackles, viz. That before 
which comes in the aftermoſt Shrouds of the Fore- 
Maſt, and that abaft which comes in the foremoſt 
Shrouds of the Main-Maſt. 

This Runner is reeved in a ſingle Block which is 
ſeized to the end of a Pendant, and has at the one 
end a Hook to hitch into any thing, and at the o- 
ther end a double Block, into which is reeved the 
fall of the Tach e or the Garnet, by which means it 
doth Purchaſe more than the Tack/e or Garnet can 
do alone. The Word is Overhale the Runner ; 
that is, bring down that end which has the Hook 
to it, chat it may be hitched into the Sling, &c. 

RAYS, is a too plentiful and preternatural fal- 
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a Black Colour in the Arms of 
Gentlemen; but in thoſe of the 
Nobility, they call it Diamond, 
and in the Coats of Soveraign 
Princes, tis called Saturn. 
Iis expreſſed in engraving by 
ſtrokes drawn perpendicularly a- 
croſs each other, thus. 

SACCHARUM Saturni, See Salt of Saturn. 

SACCULI Medicinales, are when ſeveral Sim- 
ples, according to the Nature of the Diſeaſe, are 
compounded and beaten rogerher, and ried up in a 
little Bag, to be applied to the Parr affected. This 


Bag is to be ſewed or quilted down in ſeveral pla- 


ces, that the Ingredients run not altogether in a 
Lump. Blanchard. 

SACCULUS Chyliferus or Roriferus, is what 
we uſually call rhe Receptaculum Chyli, or the com- 
mon Recepracle of the Chyle ; and ſometimes N. 
ceptaculum Pecquettianum, from Pecquet, who firſt 
found our both it and the Ductus Thoracicus (whole 
beginning ir is) in the Year, 1651. I mean he was 
the firſt that aſſigned the true ule unto them, but 
both were oblerved in Horſes by Bartholomæus 
Euſtacius, above 130 Years ago, as appears in a 
Book he writ, 1564. pag. 301. of the Vena ſine pari, 
wherein he has theſe Words, (as cited by Dr. Har- 
ton.) 


From this notable left Trunk of the Throat, (viz. 


the Subclavian Vein) there ſprings a great Branch, 


which beſides that it has a Semi-circular Door, (or 
Valve) in its Origin, is moreover white, and full of 
watry Humour ; and not far from its riſe it is divi- 
ded into two, that after a little ſpace, unite again in- 
to one, which ſending forth no Branches, deſcends by 
the left ſide of the Vertebræ; and having paſſed thro 
the Midriff, runs down the middle of the Loins : 
WWhere becoming larger, and folding about the great 
Artery, it has an obſcure ending, which I have not 
as yet well diſcovered. 


Here we have a clear Deſcription of them, only 
that it is the beginning which he takes for the end: 
And contrarily, it is called the common Receptacle, 
becauſe it receives both the Chyle and Lympha pro- 
miſcuouſly, tho tome call it the Receptacle of the 
Chyle, in particular, but without reaſon ; for it 
might as well be called, Receptaculum Lymphe, as 
Chyli; for that the Lympha paſſes not only with the 
Chyle, but after this is all diſtributed, the Lympha 
ſtil} continues to glide into it, and to aſcend by the 
Ductus Chyliferus Thoracicus, which might as well 


be called Lymphaticus for the fame reaſon. 


It is ſeated under the Celiack Artery, and Emul- 
gent Veins, about the middle Diſtance between 
the Kidneys and Capſule atrabilariæ, upon the Ver- 
tebr of the Loins, but for the moſt part, rather 
toward the left ſide 

ecquet and Caſp. Bartholin lay, Tis ſeared be- 
twixt the Tendons (or Appendices) of the Dia- 


phragina; by the Motion whereof, it is preſſed | 


and milked, as ir were and its Conrents propel- 
led. It is of a Membranous, but thicker Subſtance 


ABLE ; the Heralds Word for | in Men than in Brutes, but not ſo ca 


S AC 


Paclong, {e] N 
F Ingers end. 
Prelently af; 
e deſcendin 

it begins to 


dom being ſo large as to admit one's 
Out of it there ſprings a Due that 
cends up into the Thorax (behind th 
Trunk of the Arteria magna) where 
be called, Ductus Thoracicus; bur accord; 
Sylvius it might more fitly be called, $9;1,1;, 
ing it runs along the inſide of the $ as 2 
f a Dorſi. 

This Duct having paſt the Abdcmen and the N 
riff, marches farther upward under the ix a a. 
ry, till about the fifth or ſixth Vertelya of the Ih ; 
rax, where 1t rurns a little afide from under! 
the left Hand; and ſo underneath the Iorercoſy 
Arteries and Veins, and the Gland Thymus 1 : 
cends to the left Subclavian Vein, into wh c 
lower fide it opens, juſt there where the left . 
gular Vein enters into it on the upper ſide, ſo os 
their Mouths face one another. But jr opens 
into this Vein with any large Orifice, but b fi 
or {even little ones, which are all cover "4 * 
Cavity of the Subclavia with one broad Valve 
looking towards the Cava from the Shoulder 
whereby there is granted to the Chyle and Lym 12 
a free Paſſage out of the Ductus Chyliferus imo the 
Subclavia, but their return (or of Blood with them) 
our of the Vein into the Duct, is prevented 

This Duct ending thus in the Subclarian Veit 
the Cle that it conveys into it, paſſes with the 
Blood (returning by the Cava) into the right Ven- 
tricle of the Heart, where we will leave it to [ups 
ply the Detect of the depauperared Blood; having 
only obſerved, that this Duct has many Semilunat 
Valves that hinder the aſcending Che and Iympla 
from gliding back again; which Valves ate mani- 
felt by this, that the Chy/e contained in the Duct 
may caſily by the Finger be preſſed upwards, but 
by no means downwards; or if one make a hole 
in jt, the Liquor rending from beneath upwards, 
will flow out at it; but that which is above it, is 
lo ſtopt by the Valves, that it cannot be made to 
deſcend by it. 

SACCULUS Cordis. See Pericardium, 

SACCUS, is with ſome Writers the Gut called 
Rectum. 

SACER Ignis. See Herpes Eæedens. 

SACER Morbus. See Epilepſiz. 

SACER (Miaſculus) which may be alſo called 
Tran ſverſalis Lumborum, It lies under the Tendi- 
nous part of the Longiſſimus Dorſi ; it.arileth fieſhy 
not only from the Os Sacrum, but alſo from all the 
tranſverſe Proceſſes of all the Vertebræ of the Loins, 
and is inferred to their Superior Spines. We have 
ſometimes obſerved, {ſaith Mr. Cowp:r) a Spinal 
Lumborum, like the Spinalis Colli, which ariſing 
from the Superior Spines of the Os Sacrum, ard 
marching with direct fleſhy Fibres, is ſo inſerred 
to the Superior Spines of the Vertebræ of rhe Lows: 
The Tranſverſalis Lumborum lying under it, helps 
to move the whole Spine, or Vertelræ of the Neck, 
Back and Loins, obliquely backwards, as in look- 
ing behind us, Sc. 

SACKER. See Saler. . 

SACKS of Earth, uſed in Fortification, are 
made of courſe Cloath, rhe largeſt of them being 


about a Cubick-foct wide, and the leſſer . 


—_ 


8 


1 


what more than half a Foot. They are ſerviceable 
upon ſeveral occaſions, more eſpecially for making 
Retrenchments in haſte, to place on Parapets, or 
the Head of the Breaches, &c. or to repair them 
when beaten down. They are of good uſe alſo 
when the Ground is rocky, and affords not Earth 
ro carry on Approaches, becauſe they can be eafily 
brought on and carried off: The ſame Bags on oc- 
cafion, are uſed to carry Powder in; of which they 
hold about 50 Pound a piece. 

SACRAMENTO recipiendo, quod vidua Regis 
> non maritabit ſine licentia Regis, is a Writ or 
Commiſſion to one, for taking ot an Oath of the 
King's Widow, that the may not Marry without 
the King's Licence. 

SACRE. See Saker, * 

SACRILEGIUM, Sacrilege, or an Alienation 
to Lay-men, and to profane or common purpoſes, 
of what was given to Religious Perſons, and to 
Pious Uſes. Our honeſt Ferc-fathers were very 


tender of incurring the Guilt and Scandal of this 


Crime. And therefore when the Order of the 


Knight-Templers was diſſolved, their Lands, &c. 


were all given to the Knights Ho{pirallers off Fe- 
ruſalem, for this ſacred Reaſon : Ne in plus ufus 
erogata contra donatorum voluntatem in alies uſus 
diſtraherentur, 

SACROLUMBALIS, is a Muſcle of the Thorax, 
which with the Dorſi Longiſſimus, have their Origi- 
nation in Common: Exrernally they are Jendinous 
as they ſpring from the Poſterior part of the Spine 
of the Os 11ium, and Superi6r Spine of the Sacrum, 
and all rhe Spines of the Vertebræ of the Loins : In- 
rernally it ariſes fleſhy, not only from thoſe parts, 
bur from the Tranſverſe Proceſſes of the laſt na- 
med Vertebre ; whence with direct Fibres aſcend- 
ing before it marches over the laſt Rib, its divided 
into 2 fleſhy Bodies ; the outermoſt of which is cal- 
led Sacrolumbus, whole Fibres aſcend directly, and 
make ſo many rhin Tendons as there are Ribs rv 
whom they are inſerted, which are joined with fo 
many Acceſſory Muſcles, ariſing from each Rib, 
and united with them, before their Inſertions, as 
they paſs over the Superior : And this Order or 
multiformed Diſpoſition of ir, is continued the 
whole length of the Thorax, to the third, fourth, 
fifth and ſixth Vertebra of the Neck; which ſuperior 
part is by Diemerbroeck made a diſtinct Muſcle, 
and called, Cervicalis deſcendens. 

SACRUM Os : The Os Sacrum is the broadeſt 
of all the Bones of the Back, and doth ſuſtain all 
the other Vertebræ: On the inſide ir is ſmooth and 
hollow, on the outſide convex and uneven, being 


of ſomething a rriangular ſhape. In its upper part 


on each fide it is knit firmly to the Ou Ilia, by an 
inverting Cartilage. It conſiſts of five or fix Bones, 
plainly diſtinguiſhable in Infants, bur more obſcurely 
in grown Perſons. Theſe Bones have the Reſem- 
blance of (and are uſvally called) Vertebræ; for 
each of them have a Body and Proceſſes, and a 
large hole to receive the $ pinalis Medulla. The Bo- 
dies of theſe differ from thoſe of rhe other Verte- 
bre in this reſpect; that whereas in thoſe the lower 
part is always bigger, in thele it is the leſs; by 
wich means the uppermoſt is the biggeſt, and the 
loweſt the leaſt. Their ſmaller holes which ſerve 
for the ingreſs and egreſs of the Veſſels, differ alſo 
from thoſe of the other, in that they are not in 
rheir des, but before and behind; of which thoſe 
before arc much the larger. As for their Proceſſes, 
the Oblique can hardly be diſcerned, except in the 


— 


firſt, The Tranſverſe are pretty long, but ſo uni- 
ted, chat all ſeem but one. The hinder, or Spines, 
are like thoſe of the Loins, bur leſs, and ſtill the 
lower the leſſer; inſomuch that the loweſt hath no 
Proceſs, but only a round Protuberance. g 
SAFFRON of Gold. See Aurum Fulminans. 
SAFFRON Steel, or Mars. See Crocus Mar- 


tis. 

SAGIT TA, a Conſtellation in the Northern He- 
miſphere, conſiſting of 8 Stars. 

SAGIT TA, in Botany, ſignifies the upper part 
of any ſmall Twig, Cyon, or Graft of a Tree. 

SAGIT TA, in Mathemaricks, is the {ame as the 
Verſed Sine of any Ark, and is ſo called by ſome 
Writers, becaule tis like a Dart or Arrow itanding 
on the Chord of the Ark. See Verſcd Sine. 

SAGITTALIS Sutura, or Veruculata, is that Su- 
ture of the Scull, which begins at the Coronal Su- 
ture, and ends in the Lambdoidal Suture. 

SAGITTARIUS, is the Ninth, in the Order of 
the 12 Signs of the Zodiack,* 

To SAIGNER 2 Moat, is to drain the Water by 
Subterraneous Conveyances, to the end that Hur- 
dles laden with Earth, or a Bridge of Bulruſhes, 
may be afterward laid upon the Mud that remains, 
and the Paſſage thereby conſolidated. 

SAIL : Every Yard in a Ship hath its proper 
Sail to it, and it takes its Name from the Yard : 
As the Main-ſail, is that which belongs to the 
Main-yard : The Fore-top Sail, is that which be- 
longs ro the Fore-top-maſt Tard, &c, Head Sails, 
are ſuch as belong to the Fore-maſe and Boltſprit : 
Theſe are uſed to keep a Ship from the Wind, and 
to flat her. After Sails, as the Main-maſt and 
Miſſen Sails do keep a Ship to the Wind. 

Few Ships can ſteer on a quarter Wind with one 
Sail, but require a Head Sail and an After Sail 
both, one to countermand the other: Tho' ſome 
Ships can Steer with their Main- top Sail only. 

The Miſſen Sail is cut by the Leech twice as 
deep as the Maſt is long, from the Hounds to the 
Deck: And the Sprit Sail is 5 of the Depth of the 
Fore- Sail. 

SAILING. See Plain, and Mercator's Sailing. 

SAKER, a ſort of Cannon, is either Extrgordi- 
nary, Ordinary, or leaſt Size. 

SAKER Extraordinary, is 4 Inches Diameter at 
the Bore, 1800 Pound Weight, 10 Foot long, its 
Load 5 Pounds, Shot 3 Inches + Diamercr, and 
ſomerhing more than 7 Pound f Weight; its level 
Range is 163 Paces. 

SAKER Ordinary, is a fize leſſer, 3 Inches and 
+ Bore, 9 Foot long, 1500 weight, its Charge 4 
Pounds of Powder, Bullets Diamerer 3 Inches +, 
Weighr 6 Pounds ; level Range. 16c Paccs. 

SAKER the leaſt Size, is 3 Inches + Diameter at 
the Bore, 1400 Pound weight, 8 Foot long, its 
Load near 3 Pound , Shot 4 Pound + weight, 
and 3 Inches ꝙ Diameter. 

SALAM ANDERS Bicodd, is a fooliſh Term that 
the Chymiſts give to the red Vapcurs, which in Di- 
ſtillation of Spirit of Nitre, towards the latter end, 
do fill the Receiver with red Cionds ; they are the 
moſt fix d and ſtrongeſt part of the Spirit; and no- 
thing but Nitre yields a red Vapour in Diſtilla- 
tion. ö 

SAL Armoniack, is either Natural, which is 
found in ſome Parts of Africa, near the Line ; or 
Artificial, which is made thus : 

Five parts of Urine, one of Sea Salt, or Sal Gem- 
ma, and half an one of Chimney Soot are boiled 
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together into a Maſs, which Maſs, being after 
this put into ſubliming Pots, over a gradual Fire, 
it fublimes into the Form of that Salt, which 
is the common Sal Armoniack, It is purified by 
Diſſolution in Water, Evaporation, &c. As other 
Salts, . 

Equal Parts of this Salt, and common Salt de- 
crepitated, are mingled, and then the Armoniack 
is Cblimed from the Maſs, which is called, Flowers 
of Sal Armoniack, If Inſtead of Sea Salt, you 


ſhould uſe Filings of Steel, the Flowers would be 


yellow, and they are a little more penetrating chan 
the former. 

SAL circulatus Paracelſi, the ſame with the Al- 

kaheſt. | 

SAL Polychreſtum, is a Preparation of Salt-petre. 
made by burning equal Parts of it with Sulphur in 
- Crucible, whereby tis deprived of its Volatile 

arts. 

They give it this Name from the Greek en- 
O-, as being good for many Uſes. Tho' tis in- 
deed no very good Medicine, and unleſs it be very 
white, ought not to be uſed. 

They give it as a Purge, from half a Dram to 
ſix Drams; but there are ſo many other good Pur- 
gative Medicines, that there is no need of uſing 
this. | 

SAL Prunellæ, is only purified Salt-petre, having 
ſome of irs moſt Volatile Parts ſeparated from ir, 
by burning upon it when melted in a Crucible over 
the Fire, about a 3oth part of its weight of Flour 
of Brimſtone. Tis given to cool and provoke U 
rine in Fevers and Quinſies; but Salt - petre purifi- 
ed three or four Times, is certainly a much better 
Medicine; for this burning of Sulphur upon it, 
carries off a good part of the fine and volatile 
Parts, and inſtead of opening it, renders it mote 
fix d. 

They often adulterate Sal Prunelle with Alum, 
but you may diftinguiſh it by its over whiteneſs, 
and glittering too much. This is ſometimes cal- 
led, Lapis, Prunelle and Chryſtal Mineral. 

SAL ͤVolatile Olecſum, or an Aromatick Volatile 
Salt is made, by putting to every Ounce of Vola- 
tile Salt of Sal Armoniach, diſtilled with Salt of 
Tartar, and dulcified with Spirit of Wine about a 
Dram and an half of ſome Aromatick Oil or E/- 


ſence, drawn from one or more noble odoriferous 
V 


getables; as Cinnamon, Cloves, Roſemary, 
Balm, &c. and after the Spirit and Oil are well 
ſtirred and incorporated together, the Volatile Salt 
and Spirit is drawn off in a Cucurbit. 

Some mingle all together, vix. the Sal Armoni- 
ack, Sal Tartari, Spirit of Wine, and the Powder 
of Cinamon, Cloves, Sc. at firſt, and then diſtill 
off the Volatile Salt and Spirit all at once; but the 


PM 


former is rhe beſt way. 


The Sal Volatile Oleoſum, is a well known and 
noble Medicine; 'twas firſt invented by Silvius de 
la Boe: Tis a great Cephalick and Cordial, and 
is much beyond any of the Volatil Parts that are 
not Aromatized. a | 

SALIANT Angle, a Term in Fortification. See 
Angle. 


SALIENT, the Term in Heraldry for a Lion in 
a leaping Poſture, and ſtanding ſo that his right 
Fore- foot is in the Dexter chief Point, and his hin- 


der left Foot in the Siniſter baſe Point of the Eſ- 
cutcheon, by which tis diſtinguiſned from Rampant. 
SALIQUE Law, De terra Salica nulla portio Ha- 


— 


— — —— — 


7 editatis mulieri veniat, ſed ad virilem Sexum tota 


terre hereditas perveniat, &c. was an ar = 
made by — King of the * — Lay 
which ſeems to have been borrowed by 4 . of 
che Firſt, in compiling his Laws, as cp, 30 lle 

hoe fecerit ſecundum Legem Salicam moriat, Qu 

SALIVA, or Spittle, is a Liquor 3 | 
* Ducts (which they call the Datu. rs 
es) from the Glands of the Mouth, as che hs 
tides, the Glandulæ Nuttiane, the Maxila- * 
r cer th : 97s, the 

"Tis probable that the Origin of the 9%. 
from the Arterious Blood ; fe as the 2 
Nutritious Blood into all other parts, ſo by 
into the Glands alſo ; part of which they > do 
into their own Nouriſhment, part is returned 1 
the Veins in the circulation, and part (ei 
4 wa - ſerous) they ſepara te, and beſtowis, n 

ubacid quality thereupon, make Sali | 
tle) of 5 l hs va (or di. 

To the Compoſition whereof (if not for the de 
paration of it) ſome think a Nervous Juice is cop. 
tribured, the rather becauſe larger and more 1 
merous Twigs of Nerves are communicated — 
Glands, than to more other parts, which yer 
have a more exquiſite ſenſe than theſe, 

Bur in refutation of this Opinion, the above. 
mentioned Dr. Nucl alledges this Experiment. 

Thar if the Nerve that runs to any Gland, be 
either hard tied or cut in ſunder, yet the Secretion 
of the Saliva will not thereupon ceaſe, but will on. 
ly proceed more ſlowly ; which ſlowneſs may be 
attributed not to the want of any conſtitutive Prin. 
ciple of rhe Saliva, ſo much as to the want of that 
Motion in the Gland (that to be ſure depends a 
well upon the Nerves as upon the Pulſation of the 
Arrery ) which is neceſſary for the quicker diſpatch 
of the Saliva, through or out of the Gland, 
The manner of the Yecretion of the Saliva, is + 
like that of the Liquor of all other Glands, and 
proceeds from the Conformity of the Particles of 
rhe Liquor to the Pores in the Gland, or the 
Mouths of the Excretory Veſſel. 

After its Separation, irs Motion into and along 
the Salival Ducts, is much farthered by the Muſcu- 
lar Motion of each part reſpectively. 

Now the Saliva is not to be reputed a meer Ex- 
crement, for it is believed by all Modern Anate- 
miſts, that it ſerves for the farthering of the Fer- 
mentation of Meats in the Stomach, if it be not 
the main Ferment of it. 

That it has a fermentative Quality Diemerbreect 
proves by this Experiment: That if a piece 
white Bread be chewed and moiſten d with much 
Spittle, and then be mixed with Whear-paſte kneed- 
ed with warm Water, it will make it ferment. 

Dr. Nuck thinks it is an Univerſal Ferment for 
Mears and Drinks, partaking of Divers Qualities 
(or Particles) but of none in any exceſſive Degre: 
That it is Acid he demonſtrates by this familiar Ob- 
ſervarion. i 

That if when Milk is a boiling, one rake 2 
« Spoonful to taſte of, and then preſently whilſt i 
js moiſt with the Saliva, pur: it into the Milk . 
„gain (ſtill a boiling) the Milk will break as 
M — Acid Liquor were mixed with it. 1 

That it is endued wich a Volatile Salt, be thin 
is evident from its curing the Itch, Tetters, > c. 
Thar Oleous Particles are mixed with the acid. 
ſuppoſes muſt be concluded from its killing P 4 
filver: And whereas it uſually becomes ren bo 
the Mouth, upon its being agirared by the f 
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of 7 Muſcles of the Tongue, and thoſe which 


& ced to the Form of a Salt by diſtilled Vinegar. 


| | muſt be digeſted in a Sand-hear, two or three Days, 


N 
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lower Jaw, and that he thinks proceeds 
m—_— being LR with a Lixivial Salt and Wm 
ritous, Oleous and acid Particles, ( while the Vo- 
latile Spirit vaniſhes. ) a 
SALIVATION, is an Evacuation of Spittle by 
Salivating Medicines, of which ſort principally are 
ial Preparations, 
A ALLY R in the Art of War, is the Term for the 
iſſuing out of the Beſieged from their Works, and 
falling upon the Beſiegers to cut them off, and to 
deſtroy their Works. | 
SALT, the firſt of the three Hypoſtatical, bur the 
third of the five Chymical Principles: Its two Eſſen- 
tial Properties ſeem to be, Diſſolubility in Water, 
and a pretty Pungent Sapor, being an active incom- 
buſtible Subſtance ; they ſay it gives all Bodies 
their Conſiſtence, and preſerves them from Corrup- 
tion, and occaſions all the Variety of Taſts. 
There are three Kinds of Salts: Fix d, Volatile, 
and Eſſential, : 
The Fix'd Salt is thus drawn: The Matter is 
firſt calcined, and then the Aſhes are boild in a 
good deal of Water, that the Salt may be the ber- 
ter diſſolved: After this the Solution is filtrated, 
and all the Moiſture evaporated, and then the Salt 
remains in a dry form at the bottom of the Veſſel. 
This Fix'd Salt ſo drawn, is called a Lixivious 
Salt, becauſe a kind of Lixivium, or Lyc, was 
made of the Aſhes of the Body calcined. . 
Volatile Salt, is that which is drawn from the 
Bodies or Parts (chiefly) of Animals, and from 
ſome fermented, or rather putrified parts of Vege- 
tables: Ir riſes quick and eaſily, and is the moſt 
Volatile of any Bodies ſo called. 
The Eſſential Salt is drawn from the Juice of 
Plants by Chryſtallization: How, ſec Eſſential Salt 
Mr. Boyle reckons three other Kinds of Salts, 
viz. Acid, Vrinous, and Lixtiviate: See thoſe Words. 
And he diſcovers whether any Liquor contains an 
Acid Salr, or no, by dropping ſome of ir on Sy- 
rup of Violets, for then it will turn ir red; bur if 
it turn it green, it is either of an Urinous or Lixi- 
viate Nature: To diſtinguiſh which, he drops 
ſome of ir into a Solution of Sublimate made in 
common Water ; then if a white or milky colour 
be produced, he concludes ir.to belong ro the Tribe 
of Urinous Salts ; bur if it produce a yellow or 
orange colour, he judges it to be of a Lixiviare 
Nature. 
SALT Common, its Spirit how drawn, ſee Spi- 
rit of Salt. 
Mr. Boyle proves this Principle producible by 
Art, as well as other. See Sceptical Chymiſt, Part 
ult. p. 1. 
SAU T of Saturn, Saccharum Saturn, or Sugar 
of Lead, is the Body of that Metal opened and redu- 


Thus any of the Calxes of Lead, as ſuppoſe Ce- 
ruſe, is powdered, and diſtilleg Vinegar is poured 
upon it to four Fingers height Sove the Matter, an 
Ebullition will follow, but without ſenſible heat it 


and ſtirred often: Then pour off the Liquor by 
Inclination, and digeſt more diſtilled Vinegar with 
the Ceruſe, and more after chat, till you have diſ- 

Med about half che Matter, mix all the Impreg- 

"-jons together in an Earthen or Glaſs Veſſel; 
Vaprate the Matter in a Sand-heat, till a ſmall 
Skinor Pellicie, begin to ariſe upon the Surface; 


| 


| 
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will appear white Chryſtals: Take them out, and 
evaporate again as before, and ſet the Veſſel to 
to gain the reſt of the Salt: Continue this till you 
have gotten all; then dry the Chryſtals in che Sun, 
and keep them in a Glaſs. Tis chiefly uſed out- 
wardly for Diſeaſes of the Skin; but ſometimes tis 
given inwardly, from two to four Grains at a Doſe 
in Quinſies, Oc. ws Y 
SALT of Steel, See Vitriol of Mars, 
SALT F Sulphur, a Preparation in Chymiſtry, 
improperly ſo called, fince it is only a Sl Polychre- 
ſtum impregnated with Spirit of Sulphur, and then 
reduced to an Acid Salt by Evaporation of all 
the Moiſture. Some ſay this is a great Febrifuge. 
SALT of Tartar, is made either by powdering 
what remains in the Retort after rhe Diſtillation of 
Tartar; or elſe by calcining bruiſed Tartar wrap- 
ed up in a Paper, till it turn white. Either of theſe 
muſt have a great deal of hot Water poured upon 
them to make a Lixivium, then the Liquor is fil- 
trated and cvaporared in a Sand- heat, till the 
Fix d Salt remain at the bottom ot the Veſſel. This 
is the Alkali, or Fix d Salt of Tartar. If it be ex- 
poſed to the Air a few Days in an open Veſſel in a 
Cellar, or ſome ſuch moiſt place, it will melt or 
run into a Liquor; and this the Chy miſts call Oyl 
of Tartar per Deliquum. | 
SALTIER, the Name of one of the Ordina- 
ries in Heraldry, of the Form of St. Andrew's Croſs. 
They tell you, that anciently 'twas 
the Figure of an Engine, which 
being ſtuck full of Pins, was uſed 
in the Scaling of the Walls of a 
Beſieged Place. 
Pearl a Saltier Ruby, the Coat 
of my Lord Mack/esfield. 
The Saltier is often counter- 
changed with the Field, and ſome- 
times quarterly quartered, Oc. 
SALVA guardia, is a Security given by the King 
to a Stranger, fearing the Violence of ſome of his 
3 , for ſeeking his Right by Courſe of 
aw. 


SALVATELLA, is thar Vein which from the 


| Veins of the Arm is terminated in the little Fin- 


ger. 
SANATIVE Waters, are the Mineral Waters of 
any kind, ſuch as the Chaiybiate ones of Tunbridge, 
the Vitriolick ones of Epſom, &c. 
SANDARACHA, is by ſome Chymiſts the 
Term for red Arſenick; tis called alſo Realgal. 
SANGUIFICATION, is the turning of the 
Chyle into Blood ; which is performed in all the 
parts of the Body, and not as the Ancients imagi- 
ned in ſome particular parts, as the Heart, Li- 
ver, Sc. a 
SANGUINE, the Heralds term for the Colour 
uſually called Murry, being made of Lake, with a 
little Span:ſ Brown tis repreſented in Engraving 
by Harches like Purpure: Tis moſtly uſed in the 
Coats of Knights of the Bath. When tis born by 
Nobles, tis called Sardenyx ; and in the Coats of 
Soveraign Princes they call it Dragen's Tail. 
SANIES, is a thick and bloody Pus, or Matter, 
iſſuing out of a Wound or Sore. | | 
SAPHANA, is the Vein of the Leg, or Crural 
Vein, it goes down under the Skin of the Thigh 
and Leg, accompanicd with a Nerve which loſes 


it ſelf ar the inner Ankle; it turns towards the up- 


atter Wich, place the Veſſel in a cool place, there 


per part of the Foot, where it gives ſeveral Bran- 


ches, of which ſome go to the great Toe 


SAPHA- 


AK. a. tit ꝗ— — — 


S AR . 


SAPHATUM, is a dry Scurf in the Head. See] up Wounds with Fleſh, ſuch as by their modogy 
Achor. Blanchard. eats, and chant Qualities keep Wounds : 
SAPONEA, is a Lambitive made of Almonds. | Ulcers free from Filth, and preſerve the Natural 
Blanc hard. Temper of the Parts, ſo that the Aliment ea 
SAPORIFICK Particles, are ſuch as by their | ſupplies the Solution of the Parts. Blanchard I 
Action on the Tongue occaſion that Senſation which ARDONIAN, or Sardonick Laughter, i; 1 
we call Taſte or Sapor. The manner of which, Involuntary Laughter, or rather a Conyyljy, Bi 
ſe&in Taſte. ſtortion of the Muſcles of che Mouth, in which ch. 
SAPOROUS, are ſuch Bodies as are capable of Patient appears to Laugh. 
yielding ſome kind of Taſte when touch d with | SARPEDO. See Lichen. 


Me 4.4 


our Tongue; bur thoſe that afford no Taſte, are | SARRASIN, in Fortification, is a kind of bon: 
| called Infip:d. cullice, otherwiſe called a Herſe, which is hy; 
| SAPPE, in Fortification, formerly ſignified the | with a Cord over the Gate of a Town, or For 
75 undermining, or deep digging with Pick-axe and | treſs, and let fall in caſe of a Surprize. 

N Shovel at the Foot of a Work to overthrow it SARTORIUS, a Muſcle of the Leg, whic, 


. i without Gun--powder: Now it is uſed to ſignifie receives this Denomination from the Ule Taylor 
N 17 a deep Trench carried far into the Ground, and make of it, in bringing one Leg and Thigh over 
114 . | , ” 
11 deſcending by Steps from top to bottom; ſo thar | the other, to fir croſs- leg d. It is allo called Ly. 
i 9 it covers the Men ſideways; and to ſave them | giſſimus Femory, it exceeding the reſt of the Mul. 
4 Fl from danger on the top, they ule to lay a- croſs it | cles of that Part in length; and Faſcialis from is 
Madriers, that is thick Planks; or Clugs, that is, paſſing over the Muſcles of the Thigh and Leg like 
Branches of Trees cloſe bound together, and then | a Swathe. It ariſeth ſharp and fleſhy from the fore. 
they throw Earth over all, to ſecure them from — of the Spine of the Os Iium, cloſe by the Men. 
Fire. When a Covert-way is well defended by | branoſus, and deſcending obliquely inwards above 
Musketiers, the Beſiegers muſt make their way | the Muſculus Rectus, and Vaſtus Internus, and over 
down into it by Sappe. part of the Tibiceps, of an equal breadth or Thick. 
SARCOCELE, is a kind of Rupture, which | neſs, meets with the Gracialis below the middle of 
conſiſts in a fleſhy Excreſence of the Teſticles. the Thigh internally, and deſcending with it be. 
Blanchard. comes Tendinous in its Paſſage over the Internal 
SARCOLPIPLOCELE, a fleſhy Ruprure, or | and Inferior Head of the Thigh-bone, (under a 
Protuberancy of the Omentum, either about the | ſtrict Incloſure of the Faſcia Lata) and is inſerted 
Navel, or in the Cods. | four Fingers breadth below the ſuperior part of the 
SARCOMA, is a fleſhy Excreſcence in the No- Tibia internally: Its Uſe is declared above. 
ſtrils, and chiefly in the loweſt part of rhe Noſe, | SATELLITE Inſtrument of Mr. Romer, Ma. 
where it is fleſhy, without any ſhape, bur like the | rhemarician to the French King, as its Deſcription 
proud Fleſh of an Ulcer. Blanchard. was ſent in a Letter ro Mr. Flamſtead, A. D. 1679 
SARCOMPHALUM, is a fleſhy Excreſence of | and fince publiſhed in the Artificial Clock-maker, in 
the Navel. Blanchard. the Figure annexed. 
SARCOTICES, are thoſe Medicines which fill 
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AB and C D, repreſent the Upper and Lower, The hollow Arbor G, carrieth round the a 

Plates of the Init rument. | © cond Satellite 5, and  belorgerh * 
K L, is an Axis or Spindle on which 4 Wheels Wheel 32, which is driven by the 

are fixed, and which turn round with it, and 63. 

with the Hand L, once in 7 Days. And the like of the Arbors F and E. "ther foe 
E FG E, are Sockets or hollow Arbors of 4| Within all theſe hollow Arbors is ar Bal 


FFF 


Wheels running concentrically, or one within one included; on the top of which. 

another. 3 
The ho low Arbor H, carrieth round the Firſt (F) repreſenting the Planer —— * 

Satellite p, and belongeth to the Wheel which the Satellite move, repreler 

or Pinion 22, which 1s driven by the fixed little Balls p 3 9. 


Wheel $7. 
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ſays, Thar when Jupiter is in a Quartile of the Sun, 
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arch. by cauſing the great Wheel, or Dial-Wheel, 
to 2 . —— Arbor K L, once in 7 Days. 
And this Inftrument may be of good uſe both 
at Sea at Land, to aſſiſt in finding the Longitude 
by Jupiter's Satellites 3 partly by giving notice when 
an approaching Ecliple is, that we may be ready 
wizh a Teleſcope to obſerve it; and partly when 
any Ecliple happeneth, ro ſhew which Satellite it 
is that is Eclipled, which 1s difficult ro be ſeen in 
the Heavens; and partly to ſupply the place of 
Tables, or Calculations of the Satellite Eclipſes, 
which it may do for a little while, rho it muſt not 


This Satellite Inſtrument may be added to a 


be long truſted to. 


SATELLITES, by Aſtronomers, are taken for 
thoſe Planets who are continually, as it were, 
waiting upon, or revolving about other Planets; 
as the Moon may be called the Satellite of the 
Earth; and the reſt of the Planets, Satellites of 
the Sun. But the Word is chiefly uſed for the 
new diſcovered ſmall Planets, which make their 
Revolution about Saturn and Jupiter. ö 

SATELLITES of Jupiter, are four ſmaller 
Moons or Planets moving round about the Body of 
Fupiter, as the Moon doth round our Earth, They 
were firſt diſcovered by Gallileus, by the help of 
the Teleſcope. | 


The Diſtances of theſe Satellites, from the Body of Jupiter, are as follows ;, from 


the Obſervations of 


2 - 5D 4 


— — pry no 5. | 


Cuſini 


Mr. Flamſtead by the Micrometer-- | 5. 31 
Mr. Flamſtead by Eclipſes of Satell. 5. 578 


From the Periodical Times y 


8 

8. 2 
Mr. Tewnley by the Micrometer— | 5. 51 4 7 

8. 8 


5. 5788. 878 14. 16824. 968 


. 13. 23+ 
14. 24. 3 BY 
8 |13. 47 24. 72 | Semidiameters of 
5 13. 98 24. 23 Jnpiter. 

76 14. 159 24. 903 
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The Periodical Times are : Of the 


Days. Hours. Min. 
Firſt I 18 28 
Second 3 13 17 
Third 7 Z 59 


n Gows 


Mr. Flamſtead in Philoſoph. Tranſa. N. 1 $4. 


the Diſtance of the firſt Satellite from his next Limb 

when it falls into his Shadow, and is Eclipſed, is 

one Semi-diameter of Jupiter; of the ſecond, two, 

or a whole Diameter nearly; of the third, three; of 
the fourth, five of his Semi-diameters, or ſomething 

better, when the Parallax of the Orb is greateſt, 
Bur theſe Quantities d iminiſh gradually as he ap- 

proaches the Con junction or Oppoſition of the Sun 

ſomewhat nearly, but not exactly in the Proporti- 

on of Sines, 

SATELLITES of Saturn. Anno 1684, in the 
Month of March, Mr. Caſſini, by the help of ex- 
cellent Object Glaſſes, of 70, 90, loo, 136, 155, 
and of 220 Feet, diſcovered the two innermoſt ; 


(chat is, the firſt and ſecond ) Satellites of Sa- 
turn, | 


The Firſt Satellite he obſerved to be never diſtant 
from Saturn's Ring, above 3 of the apparent length 
of the ſame Ring: And it was ſound to make one 
Revolution about Saturn, in 1 Day, 21 Hours, and 
19 Minutes; making two Conjunctions with Sa- 
turn, in leſs than two Days; one in the upper part 
of his Orb, and the other in the lower part. It is 


diſtant from the Centre of Saturn 4+ of Saturn's 
Semi- diameters. 


The Second Satellite of Saturn, was obſerved bnt 


+ of the length of his Ring diſtant therefrom, ma- 


Vid. Newton's Princip. pag. 403. 


king his Revolution about him in 2 Days, 17 Hours, 
and 43 Minutes. This is diſtant from the Centre 
of Saturn, 5 3 Semi-diameters of that Planer, 


From a great number of choice Obſervations be 
concluded, That the Proportion of the Digreſſion 
of the Second to that of the Firſ?, counting both 
from the Centre of Saturn, is as 22 to 17. 

And the time wherein the Second Satellite makes 
its Revolution, is to the time wherein the firſt 
makes its, as 24 * to 17, 


The Third is diſtant from Saturn, 8 of his Semi- 
diameters, and revolves round him in almoſt 4 + 


Days. 


The Fourth, or Hugenian Satellite, as tis called, 
becauſe diſcovered firſt by Mr. Hagens, revolves 
round Saturn, in about 16 Days, and is diſtant 
from his Centre about 18 Semi-diameters of Sa- 
turn. 


The Fifth Satellite of Saturn, is diſtant from his 
Centre 54 Semi-diemeters of Saturn; and revolves 
round him in 79 + Days. The greateſt diſtance 
between this Satellite, and the precedent, made 
Mr. Hugens ſuſpect there me be a Sixth berween 
theſe two; or elle that this Fifth may have other 
Satellites moving round him, 


6F Mr. Hal- 
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a Correction of the Theory of the Motion 


41 Minutes, 6 Seconds; its Diurnal Motion, to be 
22 Degrees, 34 Minutes, 38 Seconds, 18 Thirds. 
And the Diſtance of this Satellite from the Centre 
of Saturn, to be about 4 Diameters of the Ring, or 
9 of the Globe; and the place where it moves, to 
differ little or nothing from that of the Ring z that 
is to ſay, interſecting the Orb of Saturn with an 
Angle 23 + Degrees, ſo as to be nearly Parallel to 


the Earths Equator. 


The Priodical Times of the Satellites of Saturn, ac- 
cording to Mr. Caſſini, are of the 


Days. Hours. Minutes. 
Firſt I 21 19 
Second 2 17 43 
Third 4 12 27 
Fourth 15 23 15 
Fifth 79 22 oo 


SATURN : The Proportion of the Body of 
Saturn to our Earth is about 30 to 1. 

The Periodical Time of Saturn's Revolution a- 
bout the Sun, is in the ſpace of 30 Years or 10950 
Days. | 

The Semi-diameter of Saturn's Orbit, is almoſt 
ten times as big as that of the Magnus Orbu, and 
therefore is of Engliſh Miles 946969690. 

According to Mr. Caſſini, Saturn's greateſt Di- 
ſtance from the Earth is 244330, his mean Di- 
france 210000, and his leaſt Diſtance 175670 Se- 
mi- diameters of the Earth. 

Mr. Hugens found the Inclination ot the Ring of 
Saturn to the Ecliptick, to be an Angle of 31 De- 
grees. i 
Mr. Azout aſſerts, That the remote Diſtance of 
Saturn from the Sum doth not hinder but that there 
is Light enough to ſee clear there, and more than 
in our Earth in Cloudy Weather. | 

In an Obſervation which Caſſini made Fune 19 
1692, of a preciſe Conjunction between a Fixr 
Star, and one of Saturn's Satellites, he faith, 
That with his 39 Foot Glaſs, he could plainly fee 
the Shadow of Saturn's Globe to be in part oval 
upon the hinder part of his Ring, The Diameter 
of Saturn at the time of this Obſervation, appear- 
ed to be 45 Seconds. 

The Diameter of Saturn to that of his Ring is 
as 4 to 9. 

And the Diameter of the Ring ſeen from the 
Sun, would be but 50", and therefore the Diame- 
ter of $4aturn (ſeen from thence would be bur 11”. 
as Mr. Hlaniſt ead found by meaſuring it. But Mr. 
Newton thinks it ought rather to be accounted but 
as 10” or 9”. becauſe he ſuppoles the Globe of 
Saturn to be a little dilated by the unequal Re- 
frangibility of Light. 

Capt. Halley, in his Preface to the Catalogue 
of the Southern Stars, ſays, He found Saturn to 
move flower than the Aſtronomical Tables repre- 
tent him. 

The Diſtance of Saturn from rhe Sun, is about 
ro times as great as that of our Earth from him; 
and therefore that Planet will not have above the 
;ooth part of the Influence of the Sun which we 
have; and conſequently cannot be Habitable by 


Mr, Halley, in Philoſoph. Tranſact. N. 145. wes be ſome unknown way of communicate © 
the | him. 7 ben Hey to 

Huzenian, or Fourth Satellite of Saturn, and makes | Dr. Gregory, in his Aſtronom | 
the True Time of its Period to be 15 Days, 22 Hours, diameter of the Ring of Saturn 4 — 
& 


ner, as 24 to 1. and the Interſtice 
net and the Ring, is the Breadth of path la. 
How the Ring of Saturn will appear in if 
of the Orbit of the Planer, to an Eye placed kau 
Sun, 00 at x the ſame Learned Ann 
mer 1news in his Aſtron. Phy. : 
Prop. * 70. e Ply. & d. I IV, 
an Eye were placed in Saturn, the D. 
of the Sun would appear 10 times leſs — itd 
to us almoſt ; and conſequently, his Dis * 
and Heat will be there 90 times leſs. Saturn 
is almoſt 30 of ours, but the length of his e 
yet uncertain, becauſe the time of his Lewa 
round his Axis is not yet known: But Mr — 
judges they are not longer than the Days in Ty * 
That great Aſtronomer ſuppoſed the Axis of te 


turn to be perpendicular to the Plane of his R. 


| and of the Grbits of the Satellites: If fo, then 


there will bethe ſame Pofition of the 

Poles, (as to the Fixr Stars) as 8 on: 
Earth : The fame Pole Star and the Fixt Star wil 
appear to Riſe and Ser after the ſame manner, ; 
the ſame Latitudes. There is a vaſt Inequali 1 
the Length of the Day in ſeveral parts of ts Pla 
net; and as great a diverſity of Summer and Win. 
ter; which depends on the Quantity of the Incl. 
nation of the Plane of the Equator, to the Plane of 
the Orbir of Saturn round the Sun ; which Hagen. 
makes to be 31 Degr. which is almoſt 4 more than 
in our Earth; where yet the differences and va. 
riety of Seaſons and Weather are very lenſble 
For in Saturn, in the Latitude of 30 Degr. the 
longeſt Day will have no Night at all, and the 
longeſt Night will have no Day. And the tuo 
Frigid Zones will be each of them 62 pr. broad, at 
leaſt 10 times as large as the whole Surface of our 
Earth. The Eye thus placed, will be able to dis- 
cern none of the Planets but Jupiter, which will 
appear always to accompany the Sun, and never 
to be from him above 37 gr. The Parallax ot the 
Sun in Saturn, is but 9, and therefore inſenfible; 
but the Parallaxes of all his Moons or Satellites 
are very conſiderable, and therefore their Diltan- 
ces from him will be eafily compurable. 

Bur what an Eye placed in Saturn would mol 
admire, is the Ring of thar Planer ; the only thing 
of that nature that is diſcovered in any of the l- 
nets. Tho. Kepler in his Epiteme Aſtron, Copernit 
Lib. 4. p. 586, and after him Capt. Halley in b 
Enquiry into the Cauſes of Variation of the Net 
dles Variation, Phil. Tranſ, Ne 195, do ſuppole 
our Earth may be compoſed of ſeveral Crulis d 
Shells one within another, and concentrical to ea 
other. And if ſo, then tis poſſible the Ring of , 
turn may be the Fragment or remaining Ruins! 
his formerly exterior Shell, the reſt of which 5 
broken and fallen down upon the Body of the Pi, 
net. And if Saturn ever had ſuch a Shell tonne 
it, its Diameter would then have appeared as 9% 
to an Eye at the Sun, as that of Jupiter doth no, 
when ſeen from thence. 7 

Since the out ward Margin of the Ring 1s Ciltant 
from Saturn 24 of Saturn's Semi- diameter, chi ca- 
not be ſeen at the diſtance of 64 Degr. from 1 
turns Equator (in whoſe Plane the Ring 1s plac 


. ' h | 
Therefore a Spectaror placed in a Laticude e 4 


ſuch Creaturcs as live on our Globe, unleſs there 


— — 


than that, can never ſee the Ring at all; chere 
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there is a Zone of almoſt 53* broad toward eirher 
Pole, ro whom this famous Ring can never appear. 
And as the Spectator ſhall move nearer the Pole, 
fr one, then the ſecond Satellite, next the third 
and fourth; and when he is come within one De- 
ree of the Pole, even the fifth Satellite cannot be 
ſeen, unleſs by Refraction; and in the Winter · time, 
neither aan anne nor * Planet, will be there 
ſible, unleſs perhaps a Comet. - 
* the Eye be — to be placed in the Equa- 


| cor of Saturn, or in the Zone nearly adjoining, it 


can never ſee thoſe Stars that are in or very near 
the Equator, nor any one of the Satellites; becauſe 


; | the Ring will always hide them; and then ar the 


Equinoxes it cannot ſee the Sun; and if it were any 
where elſe placed, it could not then ſee the Ring; 


becauſe neither of irs Faces will then appear illu- p 


minated by the Sun. f 
The Breadth of this Ring 'tis hard to determine 
from our Earth, becaule its Thickneſs is ſo ſmall : 
But Mr. Hugens makes it to be about ſix hundred 
German Miles. | 
For one half of Saturn's Year, (viz. 15 Years 


of ours) only one Face of the Ring will be en- 


lightened by the Sun: Whence the Inhabitants 
which may be ſuppoſed to live in that Hemiſphere, 
to which this Face of the Ring is turned, or to 
whom it is Summer, will ſee that part of the Ring 
which is above their Horizon, ſhining faintly by 
Day, (as our Moon doth when the Sun is above 
our Horizon) bur brighter and ſtronger by Nighr, 
as our Moon doth in the Sun's abſence : And af- 
ter Sun ſer, the Eaſtern part of this enlighrened 
Arch will fall within the Shadow of Saturn ; which 
Shade will aſcend as Night comes on, and at Mid- 
night will be at the higheſt; and then will deſcend 
again rowards the Weſtern part of the Ring, ac- 
cording as the Sun comes more and more to the 
Eaſtward. 

This enlighrened Ark will always ſhew how to 
deſcribe a Meridian Line ; for a Plane perpendi- 
cular to the Horizon, and paſſing thorough the 
Vertex of the Ark, will be in the true Meridian, 

To an Eye placed any where withour, and ar 
leſs than 52* diſtance from the Equator, this en- 
lightened Ark of the Ring will appear Concave as 
well as Convex, like a kind of Furnace or Vault, 
riſing above the Horizon: Bur ro an Eye at more 
than 52, and leſs than 64 Degrees diſtant from the 
Equator, the hollow or concave Part will not be 
viſible ; but there will appear a brightiſh Body 
ariling as it were out of the Ground, and contigu- 
ous to the Horizon. 

For the other half of $2turn's Year, while the 
Sun declines towards the depreſſed Pole, or during 
the 15 Years Winter, the Ring will nor be viſible 
as having not that Face Illuminated which is ob- 
verted to the Spectator's Eye; but however wil, 
render it ſelf ſenſible, by covering from the Sight, 
ſuch Stars and Parts of the Heavens as are oppo- 
lite to ir, or apparently behind it. The Shade of 
the Ring alſo will be extended more and more to- 
wards the nearer Pole; ſo that to an Eye placed 
any where within the aforeſaid ſpace, the Sun, 
when he attains ſuch a certain Declination, will 
appear to be covered or eclipſed juſt at Noon, and 
then ſtrait ro emerge our of the Shadow. The 
next Day, the like Phxnomenon will happen, bur 
the Ecliple will begin ſooner, and will be over la- 
ter: And theſe Meridian Eclipſes will daily en- 
creale in their duration, until the middle of Win 


y 


| 


ter; and then they will decreaſe again gradually, 
till at laſt they will come to nothing again; viz. 


the ſame Declination as he had when theſe Meri- 
dional Eclipſes began. 

And this will happen, if any Eye be placed in 
any Latitude greater than 25 or 26 Degrees; but 
if in a Latitude leſs than this, when the Meridian 
Darkneſs is of the greateſt duration, the Sun will 
ſuddenly appear juſt in the Meridian, and then 
ſtrairway will be Eclipſed again. The next Day, 
there will appear the like ſort of Light, but it will 
laſt longer; and this Meridian Light w. grow 
ſtill longer and longer in duration, till Mid winter, 
and then (like the Darkneſs above-mentioned ) it 
will be continually decreaſing, until it quite diſap- 

ear. 

And from hence tis plain, that there is the 
greateſt difference between Summer and Winter in 
the Globe of Saturn, of all the other Planets; and 
this both on the account of the long duration of 
each, and the great declination of the Sun from 
the Equator; and alſo, by reaſon of theſe Meridio- 
nal Darkneſſes in the Winter, ariſing from the 
Rings Eclipſing the Sun. Gregor. Aſtr. Phy. & Gecm. 
Lib. 6. Prop. 6. p. 480. | 

SAUSAGE, is a long piece of Cloth, the fades 
whereof are ſewed in = of a Gur, as large as 
ro contain a Tennis Ball. Ir is dipt in Pitch or 
Far, and filled with Powder, on purpoſe to ſerve 
as a Train to fer Fire to Mines, Fougades, or 
Bomb-Cheſts. Two of theſe Sauſages are com- 
monly applied to every Mine, to the end that if 
one ſhould fail, the other may rake effect. 

SAUCISSONS, are a ſort of Faggors made of 
great Boughs of Trees bound together in the mid- 
dle and at both ends. Their ute ns uch the ſame 
with the Bavins or ſmall Faggots, viz. to conſoli- 
date the Way for Carriages, to make Traverſes 
or Parapets in Ditches full of Water, Cc. 

SAVER default, in Law, is Word for Word to 
excuſe a Default in Court, comes afterwards and 
alledges a good Cauſe why he did it, as Impriſon- 
ment at the ſame time, or ſuch like. 

SCALADOE, is the mounting of the Wall of a 
Fortify'd Town or Caſtle, with Scaling Ladders, 

SCALE, in Mathematicks, ſignifies any Mea- 
ſures or Numbers which are commonly uſed; or 
the degrees of any Ark of a Circle, or of ſuch 
Right Lines as are divided from thence ; ſuch as 
Sines, Tangents, Chords, Secants, &c. drawn or 
plotred down upon a Ruler, for ready Uſe and 
Practice in Geometrical or other Mathematical O- 
perations, The ſeveral kinds of which follow, as 


1. Scales of Equal Parts; of which, that com- 
monly called, 2 Plane Scale, is made by drawing 
any Right Line, as a 3 on Paper, Paſtboard, &c. 
Then with a Pair of Dividing Compaſles run along 
10 {mall Diviſions from a to b; and then ſetting 
off the whole Diviſion a b, as often as you p'caic, 
toward the Right-hand, as you ſee 


19 0 
be 9600097 — th = 20 
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For then may each of theſe great Diviſions re- 
preſent 10 Miles, as in a Scale of Miles in a Map; 
and conſequently each of the ſmaller Diviſions one 
Mile: Or the diſtance a b may be an Inch, and 


When the Sun returning from the Tropick; hath. 
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the leſſer Diviſions will be roth parts of Inches: | 
Or the larger Diviſions may be Leagues at Sea, 

Sc. Or, in a word, this Scale may well enough 

repreſent any Meaſures or Numbers whatſoever, 

whole Parts are equal one to another, Bur this is 

more accurately indeed done by a 


Diagonal Scale, which the larger Diviſions of, 
are commonly of an Inch, or of half an Inch; and 
are made upon eleven Lines, ſo as to include ren 
equal Spaces (as in the _ B) which are all 
cur at right Angles co the Tranſverſe Lines P R. 
Then P K being divided into 20 equal Parts, as 
allo RL; and from the Points of Divifion upon 
the Line PK, to thoſe on the Line RL, are 10 
Diagonals drawn; the 1ſt beginning at P, and 
ending at the iſt Diviſion above R. The ſecond 
beginning at the 1ſt Diviſion above P, and ending 
ar the 2d above R, Sc. In ſhort, they are all 
drawn from one Diviſion leis from P, to one Di- 
fion more trom R, 


N 0 So that every Diagonal, 
2 JOL by that time it hath paſſed 
222 trom the firſt Line to the 


wil 
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part of an Inch farther di- 
ſtant from the Line P R, 
than at the Point upon the 
firſt Line whence it was 
drawn, And every one of 
E thele Diagonals is divided 
into 10 equal Parts by the 
Parallel-line drawn along 


Ns 


1 


by ., Therefore you may 
by the Diagonal Scale, take 


i the 10oth part of an Inch, 
: or of halt an Inch, very 
NIE | exactly, 
"ah 


The Ule of theſe Scales, viz, of Equal Parts, or 
the Diagonal, is chiefly, To lay down any Meaſure 
talen; or a Line being laid down, to find how much 
of the Meaſure that Line containeth, 


The way to do both which, is to reckon the 
Unites from P towards R; the Tens, from P to- 
wards K; and the Hundreds, from 1, to 2, 3, 4, 
Se. of the great Divifions, Thus, for 432, count 
t- of the Parallel Lines downward, and then run 
your Eye forward to the Right-hand, till you come 
to the 3d D/agonal, as at o; then the Compaſſes 
on that Line, extended from o to 4, will repre- 
tent 432, 


eleventh, is a whole 1oth | 


© The Plain SCALE, (for Sea Uſes ) 1, 
thereon, the Scale of Chords, Nerd "og 3 s 
gents, Semi-tangents, Secants,Rhumb 1 
and Longitudes ; with the . 2 2 
back- ſide, and ſome others, accord ing as the the 
room. The way of deducing or graduatine * 
— _ the equal Diviſions, or Degrees of 
— erence ot a Circle, is, as in the tollow 


the 
ing 
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: the Scale, and numbred on | 
: the Top from 1109, Where-! | 

FF by tis evident, that the In- 

1 ter ſection of any of theſe 

: Parallel Lines numbred at 

: the Top, with any Diago- 
| : nal, is farther diſtant from 
|| the Line PR than the Inter- 
[[]: ſection of the Line next be- 
3: fore it, with rhe ſame Dia- 

: gonal, by w of v, that is, 


Go 
al Equal partgor Lea Wer 


10 20 30 40 52 C 


Having deſcribed the Circle A F E go, and 
quartered it with two Diameters A E, F 90 at 
Right Angles. 


1. Divide the Ark E 90 into 9 equal parts 
and transfer the Diviſions to the Right Line 
E 9o, and that will be a Line of Chord:. 


2. Then Perpendicular to the Radius CE, ere 
the Tangent E 70; then a Ruler laid overC, 
and the equal Divifions0f the Ark E 90, ges 
E 70, the Tangent Line truly divided. 


3. If thro the Diviſions, 10, 20, 30, Ge. on tht 
Ark Ego, then you draw Parallels to C 90, 
it will divide CE, ſo as to make it a Lint 7 
Sines. 


4. Setting 


fx 


Tang en 


ED 


EL 


erect 
ver C. 
gives 


on the 
C 90, 


ine of 


Setting 
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4. Setting one Foot of the Compaſs in C, ex- 


_ = 
4 the other to the ſeveral Diviſions on t 
Tangent Line E 70, and deſcribe the 4 
10, 10; 20, 203 30, 303 c. and the Line 

Z go, will be a true Line of Secants, 


A Ruler from A, to the ſeveral Diviſions of 
the Ark E 90, divides the Line C 90, into a 
Line of Semi-tangents. 


wide the Ark E F, into eight equal parts, 

n 1 one Foot in E, transfer the Diviſi- 
ons of the Ark 1, 2, 3, Gc. to the Right 
Line E F, and it ſhall be the Line of 


Numb. 


7. Divide F A, into fix equal Parts, and ſet- 
ting one Foot in A, transfer them to the 


Strait Line F A, and that will be a Line of 


Hours. 


8. Divide the Radius AC, into 6 equal Parts, 
and thro' each Diviſion draw Lines parallel to 
C 90 z thoſe Lines will divide the Quadrant 
A go, into 6 unequal Parts, and thole tranſ- 
fer'd into the Chord A 90, makes the Line of 
Longitudes. 


9. And the equal Diviſions on the Radius A C, 
being ſubdivided, is the Line of Leagues, or 
Line of equal Parts. w 


SCALE of the Gamut, or Muſical Scale, is a kind | Ea 


of Diagram, conſiſting of certain Lines and Spaces 
drawn to ſhew the ſeveral Degrees, whereby a Na- 
tural or Artificial Voice or ſound may either aſcend 
er deſcend. 

The Name thereof is taken from the Greek Let- 
ter Gamma, which Guido Aretinus, who reduced 
the Greek Scale into this Form, plac'd at the bot- 
tom, to ſigniſie from whence it was derived; ſo 
that ever Gnce, this Scale or Gamut, hath been 
taken for the Ground. work or firſt Foundation of 
all Muſick, both Vocal and Inſtrumenral. 

But there were three different Scales in uſe a- 
mong the Ancients which had their Denominati- 
ons from the three ſeveral forts of Muſick, viz. 
The Diatonical, Chromatical, and Enharmonical, 
Which ſee. 

SCAI ENT, are three Muſcles of the Thorax, 


ſo called from their Figure, having three unequal 
Sides, 


1. Scalenus Primus, which ariſes fleſhy from the 
Fore part of the ſecond, third, and fourth Tranſ- 
verſe Proceſſes of the Vertebræ of the Neck; and 
deſcending obliquely forwards, becomes Tendi- 
nous at its Inſertion to the firſt Rib: The Axil- 
lary Nerves paſs between this and the following 
Muſcles. Its Uſe is to draw the Superior Rib, to 
gether with the reſt, upwards in Inſpiration. 


2. Scalenus Secundus, this ſprings fleſhy from the 
ſecond, third, fourth, and fifth Tranſverſe Pro- 
ceſſes of the Vertebræ of the Neck, laterally, (like 
the former) in irs deſcent, it becomes thin and 
tendinous, marching over the firſt Rib to its In- 


7 in che ſecond, and ſometimes to the 
U Ir 4 * 


3. Scalenus Tertius, this bas irs beginning near 
the former, from the ſame. Tranverſe Proceſſes of 
the Vertebræ of the Neck; as alſo from the fifth and 


ſixth of choſe Proceſſes, and is ſoon Inſerted to the 
firſt Rib. | | 


SCALENOUS Triangles., See Triangles, 

SCALPRUM ; a Surgeon's Ralping and Scra- 
ping Iron, with which he ſcrapes rotten Bones. 

SCAMILLI TIrpares, in Architecture, are cer- 
tain Blocks or Jocco's which ſerve to eleyate the 
reſt of the Members of any Column or Statue, 
which was placed before the Horizon, (i. e.) be- 
neath the Projectures of the Sry/obata Cornices, and, 
other Saillies; and will eaſily be conceived by con- 
Gdering the Pedeſtals of Statues, which do well 
repreſent them, 

SCAMNUM Hippocratis, Hippocrates's Bench, is 
an Inſtrument of fix Ells long: "Tis uſed in fecung 
of Bones, 

SCANDALUM Magnatum, in Law, is the 
ſpecial Name of a Wrong done to any high Per- 
lonage of the Land, as Prelates, Dukes, Earls, 
Barons, and other Nobles ; as allo of the Chan- 
cellor, Treaſurer, Clerk of the Privy-Seal, Steward 
of the Houle, Juſtice of one Bench or other, and 
other great Officers of the Reaim, by falle News 
or Meſſages, whereby Debates and Diicords be- 
twixt them and the Commons, or any Scandal to 
their Perfons mighr ariſe ; and bath given Name 
ro a Writ granted to recover Damage there- 
upon. 


SCAPHA ſeu Linter, is the Inner Rim of the 
b | 
SCAPHOIDES, is the third Os Tarſi in the 


Foot; tis joined to the Ancle-Bone, and the three 


hinder Bones. "Tis called alſo Os Naviculare, from 
{ome reſemblance it has ro a Boat. 

SCAPULA, the Shoulder- blade, a broad trian- 
gular Bone, with 3 Proceſſes; tis very thin in the 
middle, bur grows thicker about the Proceſſes 

SCAPULARIS, Externa and Interns, are two 
little Veins fo called, of which the former ariles 
from the Muſcles covering the Scapule: and the 


latter, from the Muicles which potſels the cavity 
of the Scapulie. 


SCAPUS, is the term in Botany for the ftrair 
Stalk or Shaft ot a Plant, ſtanding upright like a 
Pillar or Column. y 

SCARFED, in the Sea-Carpenters Language, is 
the ſame as Pieced, or faſtened « or joined in: Thus 
they ſay the Stem of a Ship is Scarfed into her 
Keel; and they imply by ir, kThat the two Pieces 
are ſhaped away {lanting, fo as to join with one 


another cloſe and even; which they call Mood and 
Mood. 


SCARIFICATION ; tis an Incifion of the 
Skin with a Pen-knite or Lancet. This is done 
either with or without Cupping-Glaſſes; without 
Cupping Glaſſes, if there be any Mortification or 
Gangrene, becauſe the ſeparation is by no means 


to be haſtened: with Cupping Glaſſes, if there be 
a neceſſity to take away B ood. 


SCARP, in Fortification, is the Foot of the 
Ramparr-Wall, or the ſloaping of the Wall from 


the bottom of the Work, to the Cordon on the fide 
of the Moar. | 


SCARPE, 


SCI 


— 
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SCARPE, a term in Heraldry, 
probably derived from the French 
Eſcharpe, ſignity ing the Scarfe 
which Military Commanders wear 
for Ornament. It is born ſome- 
thing like a Battoon Siniſter, but 
is broader than it, and is continu- 
ed out to the Edges of the Field; 
whereas the Battoon is cut off at 
each end. | 
He bearerh Argent a Scarpe Azure, 
SCELOTYRBE, is a wandring Pain in the 
Legs, proceeding chiefly from the Scu Hence 
the Water proper for this Diſtemper, is called Aqua 
Scelotyrbitis. Blanchard. 

SCENOGRA PHV, in Perſpective, the Sceno- 
graphick appearance of any Figure, Body, or Build- 
ing, is that Side that declines from, or makes An- 
gles with that ſtrait Line imagined to paſs through 
the two outward convex Points of the Eyes, gene- 
rally called by Workmen, the Return of a fore- 
right Side; and differs from the Orthegrapbick A 

arance in this, That the latter repreſents the Side 
of a Body or Building as it is ſeen, when the Plain 
of the Glaſs ſtands parallel to that Side: Bur Sceno- 
graphy repreſents it as it ſeems through a Glals, not 
parallel to that Side. 

In Architecture and Fortification, Scenography is 
the manner of delineating the ſeveral parts of a 
Building ot Fortreſs, as they are repreſented in 
Perſpective. 

5CEPTICK, is the term for a Perſon who main- 
tains there is nothing Certain, and no real Know- 
ledge at all ro be had; but that a Man ought to 
Doubt of, and Disbelieve every thing. 

SCHEME, is the Repreſentation of any Geome- 
trical or Aſtronomical Figure or Problem, by Lines 
ſenſibly to the Eye; and theſe are otherwiſe called 
Diagrams. 

SCETICA febris, is oppoſed to the Hectick 
Fever, becauſe it is ſeated moſtly anthe Blood, and 
is eaſily cured ; bur the Hectick Fever is fixed in 
the very Habir of the Body, and nor to be remoy'd 
withour great difficulry, Blanchard. 

SCHIRRUS, and Schirroma, is a hard, livid 
Swelling, that reſiſts the touch, and is without 
Pain. Blanchard. | 
SCHOLIUM, is a remark made leiſurely, and 
as it were by the by, on that Propoſition, Sub- 
jet or Diſcourſe before advanced, treated of, or 
delivered, 

SCIATICA, the Gont in 
Bone, 

SCIENCE, is Knowledge founded upon, or ac- 
quir d by clear, certain, and ſelf. evident Princi- 


les. 

SCIOGRAPHY, is the Art of Shadows or Dyal- 
ing: Alſo in Architecture, this Word is ſometimes 
taken for the Draught of a Building cut in its 
Length or Breadth, to ſnew the Inſide of it; as 
alſo the Thickneſs of the Walls, Vaults, Floors, 
Timber-works, Sc. 

SCIOPTRICKS. See Obſcura Camera, 
SCIOTHERICUM Teleſcopium,is an Horizontal 
Dyal, with a Teleſcope adapred for obſerving the 
true Time both by Day and Night, to regulate 
and adjuſt Pendulum Clocks, Warches, and other 
Time-keepers; Invented by the Ingenious Mr. Mo- 
lyneux, who hath publiſhed a Book with this Title, 
which contains an Accurate Deſcription of this In- 
ſtrument, and all its Uſes and Applications. 


90 about the Hip 
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SCIRE facias, is a Writ Judicial, maj 
monly to call a Man to ſhew cauſe to the on 
whence it Iſſues, why Execution of a ud Wn 
paſſed, ſhould not be made out. This pm _ 
granted until a Year and a Day be elapſed 1 mM 
Judgment given. Scire facias, upon a Fi. A 
= bur brug 3 time after the Fine "by 
other wiſe it is the ſame with the Wri F 
* 7 en Hebere fe- 

LEROPHTHALMY, it is har 
of Irn with Pain CR 
tion 
== - e Eyes, with redneſs and dry netz. Alan. 

SCLEROTICA, or hardening Medi 
ſuch as unite the Parts more. — . 
themfelyes ; and that either by diſſipating * 
and ſoft Parts, og elſe ſometimes by rerainiy, * 
the firſt by hardning the Matter into a Kali 6! 
roo hot Medicines ; the latter is done when t 
Parr affected acquires a Hardneſs, by coolin | 
aſtringent Medicines, ſuch are Sengreen ** 
ſhade , Purſlane, and Water-Lentil;. Terim 
theſe Sclerotick Medicines are either Healing, or ale 
Cooling and Aftringent. Blanchard, 18 

| T e Tunica. See Cornea, 
| „is a diſtortion of 
to one or t'other fide, nnn. 

SCLOOPOMACHERION, is a Chirurgeon's 
Knife, with which Wounds of the Thorax are wi. 
dened z tis uſed alſo in opening larger Swellings; 
as alſo in gpening the Abdomen. ; 

SCONCES, are ſmall Fores built for Defence of 
ſome Paſs, River, or other Place. 

Sometimes they are made regular of four, fire 
or fix Baſtions ; others of ſmaller Dimenſions ft 
for Paſſes, or Rivers and likewiſe tor the Field, 
which are 

1. Triangles with half Baſtions, which may be 
all of equal Sides, or they may be ſomething un- 
7 However it be, divide the Sides of the 

riangle into two equal Parts, one of theſe three 
Parts will ſer off the Capitals, and the Gorges, and 
the Flanks being at Right Angles with the Sides, 
make half of rhe Gorge, 

2. Square with half Baſtions, whoſe Sides may 
be betwixt 100 and 200 Feet; and let one thirdof 
the Side ſer off the Capital and the Gorges; but 
the Flank (which raiſe at Right-Angles to the Side 


muſt be bur one half of the Gorge or Capital, that 
is on the ſixth part of the ſide of the Square. 
| 3. Square with half Baſtions and Tong. 

4. Long Squares. 

5. Star Redoubt of four Points. 

6. Star Redoubt of five or ſix Points. 

7. Plain Redoubts, which are either ſmall ot 
great: The ſmall are fir for Court of Guards 1 
the Trenches, and may be a Square of 20 Foot ic 
30. The middle fort of Redoubrs may have ther 
Sides from 30 to 50 Feet; the Great ones from 
60 to 80 Feet ſquare. . 

The Profile (that is, the Thickneſs and Heigat 
of the Breſt-works) to be ſet on theſe ſeveral 
Works, and the Ditches, are alterable and unce- 
tain ; for ſometimes they are uſed in . 
and then the Wideneſs of the Breſt-work at lde 
Bottom may be 7 or 8 Foot, Inward Height 6 
and Qutward 5 Foot; the Ditch may be 8 0 ! 
Feet, and ſometime 12; and for the Sloa fs to, 
wrought according to the nature of the — 
ſumerimes they may be made 14 or 20 Feet 


at the Bottom, and the Height of 7, 8, or? ot 


OLI 


SCR 


SEC 


& 1 and to have two or three Aſcents to riſe to the Pa- 


rapet ; the Dirch may be 16 or 24 Feer Wide, 


and 5 or 6 Deep; and ſometimes they may come 


the ſmalleſt ſort of Ramparts, and have a 
Breſt-work Cannon Proof, with a Ditch of 50 or 
so Feet Wide, and — thus made to ſet upon 

es or Rivers to endure. | 
ra OPER- Holes, in a Ship, are Holes made 
through the Sides, cloſe to the Deck, to carry off 
the Water that comes from the Pump, or any 0- 
ther way. Theſe Holes in the loweſt Deck, and 
in the Manniger, have round Leathers nail'd over 
them, to keep the Sea-water from coming up into 
the Ship, which are called Scoper Leathers ; and the 
Hort Nails with broad Heads, which faften theſe 
Leathers down, are called Scoper-Nazls, . 

SCORBUTUS, the Scurvy, is a Diſeaſe that 
is Epidemical to the Hollanders, The ſymproms 
of it are 
Feer, ——_— of the Legs, ſtinking Breath, looſe- 
neſs of the Teeth, bleeding of the Gums, Con- 
vulſions, Pains, running Gout, Cholick, &c. Blan. 
chard. Pa | 

SCORE, in Muſick, is the Original Draught 
of the whole Compoſition, wherein the ſeveral 
Parts, viz. Treble, Second Treble, Baſe, &c, are 
diſtinctly ſcored or marked, 

SCORPIO, is the 8th Sign of the Jodiach, be- 
ing uſually marked thus (M). 

SCOT, a Part ot Port on, according to Raſtall, 
is a certain Cuſtom, or mon Tallage made to 
the Uſe of the Sheriff, or his Bailiffs; bur now 
fignifies a cuſtomary Contribution laid upon all 
Subjects, according to their Ability ; for who- 
ever are Aſſeſſed ro any Contribution, are gene- 
rally ſaid to pay Scot and Lot. 

SCOTIA, a term in Architecture, rhe ſame 
with Trochile ; which lee. 

SCOTIA, is Architecture, in a certain Member 
hollowed in form of a Demi-channel, which is 
N between the Torus and the Aſtragal in the 

aſes of Pillars; as alſo ſometimes under the Lar- 
mier or Drip, in the Cornice of the Dorick Order. 

SCOTOMY, Dizzineſs or Swimming of the 
Head, is when the Animal Spirits are ſo whirl'd 


about, that the external Objects ſeem to run round. 
Blanchard, 


_ SCROBICULUS Cordis, or Anticardium, the 
Heart Pit, formerly called Cardia, the Pit of the 


Breaſt, or, as "tis uſually called, the Sio- 
mach. 


CKOPHULA, are 
dules, or preternatural Swellings of the Glandules 
of the Neck and Ears ; they are contained in a 
Foe Tunick. Blanchard. 

CROTUM, is that Rag which contains the 
Teſticles of the Male: It confiſts of a Skin, a 
fleſhy Panniculus, and the two Tunics ; of which, 
the outermoſt is called Ehtroides or Vaginalis; 
the innermoſt Tunic is called Albuginea. In the 
middle of it is a Line extended in the length, 
which divides the right part from the lefr, which 
they call the Septum. For its more eaſie Diſten- 
ton or ContraCtion, tis generally ſuppoſed to be 
a of Far, See more under the Word Teftes and 

eſticuli. 


Sc ROT UM cer dis, ſo ſome are pleaſed to call 


the Pericardium ; which ſee. 
SCROWLES, or Volutes, a term. in Architecture. 


Voluta. 


SCURVY, See Scorbutus, 


enerally livid Spots on the Hands and | 


reternatural hard Glan- 


SCUTIFORME Os. See Mola Genu. 

SCUTIFORMIS Cartilago. See Enſiformis, : 

SCUTTLES in a Ship, are ſquare Holes, big 
enough to let in the Body of a Man, cur in the 
Deck, to let People down on occaſion into any 
Room below. They are generally before the Main- 
Maſt, before the Knight in the Fore-Caſtle: In the 
Gun-Room to go down to the Stern Sheets: In tho 
Round-Houfe to go down into the Captain's Cab- 
bin, when forced by the Enemy in a Fight aloſt. 
There ate alſo ſome ſmaller Scuttles, which have 
Gratings over them; and all of them have covers 
to them, that Men may not tumble in at Night, 
when tis dark. 

Alſo, thoſe little Windows and long Holes which 
are cut out in Cabbins to let in Light, are called 
Scuttles. 

SCUTUM. See Mola Genu. 

_ SCYPHOS, is the Infundibulum in the Brain; 
likewiſe thoſe Paſſages which convey the Spittle 
from the Os Cribriforme to the Pallat, are fo called 
by ſome Writers, Blanchard. 

SEA-Gate, when two Ships are aboard one a- 
nother, by means of a Wave or Billow : The Sea- 
men ſay, They lie aboard one another in a Sea- 
Gate, 

SEA-Quadrant, See Back-ſtaff. 

SEA-7o%e, when the Sea is ſo rough, that they 
cannot govern the Helm with their Hands, then the 
Seamen ſeize two Blocks ro the end of the Helm, 
one on each fide, and then reeving two {mall 
Ropes through them, which they call Falls, and 
which are faſtned to the fides of the Ship, by ba- 


ving ſome Men at each Tackle, they govern the 


Helm according to Direction. This they call a 
Yoke to ſteer by. Sometimes they make a Yoke, 
by taking a double turn about the end of the Helm 
by a ſingle Rope, the ends being laid to the Ship- 
ſides; and by this means they guide the Helm; 
bur this 1s not ſo good a Yoke as the other, 

SEAMS of a Ship, are Places where her Planks 
meet and join together. There is alſo a kind of 
peculiar Seam in the ſowing of Sails, which they 
call a Monks Seam; which ſee, 

SECANT, is the Righr Line drawn from the 


Centre of a Circle cutting ir, and meeting with 


the Tangent without. See under Triponomerry. 

SECOND, is the Sixtieth part of a Minute. 

SECOND Deliverance, is a Writ that lies for 
him, who after a return of Cattle Replevied ; Ad- 
judged ro him that diftrained them, * reaſon of 
a default in the Party that Replevied, for the Re- 
pievying of the ſame Cattle again, upon Security 
pur in for the re-delivery of them in caſe the D:- 
ſtreſs be Juſtified, 

SECONDARY Circles, in reference ro the E- 
cliprick, or Circles of Longitude of the Stars, are 
ſuch as paſſing through the Poles cf the Ecliptick, 
are at Right Angles to the Ecliptick (as the Meri- 
dian and Hour Circles are to the Equinoctial.) By 
the help of theſe ( Infinitely many Circles, all 
Points in the Heavens are referred) to the Eclip- 


tick: That is, Any Star, Plane, or otber Phenomc- 


non, is underſtood to be in that Point of the Eclip- 
tick which is cut by the Secondary Semicircle which 
paſſes through ſuch Star or Phænomenon. And if 
two Stars, &c. are thus referred to the ſame Point 
of the e they are ſaid to be in Con unction; 

it in oppoſite Points, they are ſaid to be in Oppo. 
ſition: If they are referred to two Points at a Qua- 
 drants diſtance, they are ſaid to be in a Quartile 
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Rectilinear. And therefore the Satellite will run 


Primary Planet is placed; then the motion of the 


SE C 


SE C 


Alpea ; if the Points differ a Sxth part of the E- | 


cliptick, the Stars are ſaid to be in a Sextile A- 
ſpect, &c. | | 

And in general, all Circles which Interſect one 
of the fix greater Circles of the Sphere ar Right 
Angles, may be called Secondary Circles ; as the 
Azimuths or Vertical Circles in reſpect of the Ho- 
rizon, &c, 

SECONDARY Planers, are ſuch as move round 
others, whom they reſpect as the Centre of their 
Motion; tho they move alſo along with the Pri- 
mary Planets in the Annual Orbit round the Sun. 
And theſe are otherwiſe called the Satellites: Such 
is the Moon to the Earth; and Fupiter hath four 
moving round him; as Saturn, according to Caſſini, 
hath five; Mars, Venus, and Mercury, have no Se- 
condary Planets moving round them, that have 
been yet diſcovered. 

The Learned Dr. Gregory in his Aſtronomia Geom. 
£3 Phy/ica, Lib. IV. ſhews and proves at large, 
That tho' the Motion of the Primary Planets be 
ſufficiently ſimple and uniform, as being compoun- 
ded only of a projectile Morion forward in a right 
Line, which is a Tangent to the Orbit, and a Gra- 
vitation toward the Sun at the Centre; and alſo 
being at ſuch vaſt diſtances from each other, that 
the effects of their mutual Gravitation towards 
one another are inſenfible ; yer is the matter far 
otherwiſe in reference to the Secondary Planets. 
For every one of theſe (altho' it chiefly gravitate 
toward its reſpective Primary one, as towards its 
Centre) at equal diſtances from the Sun, is attra- 
cted towards him with equal accelerated Gravity, 
as the Primary one is toward him; but at a grea- 
ter diſtance with let, at a nearer diſtance with 
greater. From which double Tendency towards 
the Sun, and towards its own Primary Planer, the 
motion of the Satellites or Secondary Planets comes 
ro be mightily compounded and affected with ma- 
ny Inequalities. As for Inſtance, he Proves, 

. That the Satellite ſhall be continually accele- 
rated in its Motion from the time of its Quadra- 
ture with the Sun, to the next following Conjuncti- 
on or Oppoſition, but that contrariwile, from the 
Syzygys to the Quadratures, it ſhall be retarded, 
and therefore will not always move Swifter in or 

near the Syzygys, and Slower near the Quadra- 
tures, From whence will follow, 

2. That the Orbits of theſe Secondary Planets 
will be of a Figure more circular in the Quadra- 
tures, than in the Syzygys, where the ſwiftneſs of 
the Motion will make the Figure of the Orbit more 


farther from its Primary Planet in the Quadra- 
tures, than at the Syzygys; ſo that the Orbit will 
be a little Eliptical, having the Primary Planet for 
its Centre; and the longer Diameter will coincide 
with the Line of the Quadratures, and the ſhorter 
with that of the Sy zy gs. 

And theſe Irregularities will ariſe, if the Sun's 
power of perturbing the motion of the Satellite be 
excluded; and the Orbit be concentrick with that 
of the Primary Planet. For, if the Orbit be eccen- 
trical, it may happen that the Satellite ſnall be far- 
ther off from the Primary one in the Syzygys, 
and ſo move flower, than it ſhall do at the Qua- 
dratures. 

And when this is the caſe, that the Satellite's 
Orbit is not a Circle concentrick to the Primary 
Orbit, but an Elipſis in one of whoſe Focus's the 


Satellite will be ſo diſturbed by the Sun, 15 
runs into its Orbir, the Ap/es of the Orbit at aß 
moved ſometimes in C onſequentia, and ſo tall be 
” 1 r he proves be * 
the Nodes and Apſes of the Pri » tber 
reſt.) pl mary Planers ate 1 

3. When the Plane of the Satellite“ A 
inclined to the Plane of the n Gaudi 
Line of the Nodes of the Secondary "bir 5 te 
moved in Antecedentia, with an angular wil be 
and an unequal Velocity ; for it will recede ms 
ſwiftly when the Nodes are in Quadrature = 
Sun ; 45 2 will move ſlower; and OE 
time of the es being in the Syzygys ir . 
an hi 6 ih cbe zes i will 

4. The Inclination alſo of the P. 
condary Orbit to the Primary one, Ark. de 
nually varying, and will be greateſt 8 
Nodes ate in the Syzygys with the Sun: mah. 
(ceteris paribus) when they are in the Quadraty P 
and from the time of the Nodes being in the h. 
Zygys to the Quadratures, it will be always Fa 
Qs & and from - of was of their hey, 1 
the Quadratures to the Syz | 
creaſing. 727878, continually en. 

And he proves, that all theſe Irregularities whe 
ther in any excentrick or concentrick Orbit will 
always be ſomething greater when the $atllites i 
in Conjuntt:on with the Sun, than when he isin 0 
poſition to him. F 

After this, he proceeds to ſhew, what Errors oc 
Irregularities in the mMion of theſe Secondary Pla. 
ners will be produced by the Sun, ſuppoſing the 
Primary Planet to move in an excentrick bit 
round the Sun. Of which, Sect. IV. of the aid 
Book IV. 

SECRETION, is the ſeparation of one Fluid 
from another in the Body of an Animal or Vegeta: 
ble, by the means of Glands or ſomething analo- 
gous ro them, | 

Dr. Havers in his Oſteologia, explains Glandular 
Secretion, by obſerving, firſt, Thar all Motion in 
its proper Tendency is direct, (which is exact) 
right) and that the Glands which are ſeared on the 
ſides of the Arteries all over the Body, are ſo pla- 


ced, as to favour rhe motion of any Particles that 
ſtrike againſt them in a Right Line, more than the 
Veins ; and having Pores adapted to the Figure of 
the Particles which they ſeparate, the Particles en- 
dea vour in their motion to get into thoſe Glandules; 
and being there received, are ſeparated and diſtin- 
guiſhed from the reſt of the maſs of Blood, and 
ſo aſſume the form of that Liquor which we find 
ſeparated by every Gland. And that the Glands 
are ſo ſituated as to favour the motion of a Particle 
in a Right Line more than the Veins, he faith, 
apparent from Obſervation of the gradual conſtru- 
ction of the Arterial Channel, See Vol, il. 
SECTA ad Curiam, is a Writ that lies againſt 
him who refuſes to perform Suit either to the Coun!) 
or Court-Baron. 
SECTA facienda per illam que habet ænician 
partem, is a Writ to compel the Heir that hath the 
Elder's part of the Co-heirs to perform Service for 
all the Coparceners. 
SECTA unica tantum facienda pro pluribus hes. 
ditatibus, is a Writ that lies for that Heir that 
diftrained by the Lord to more Suirs than one, . 
reſpect of the Land of divers Heirs deſcended un- 
ro him, 4 


SECTIO 


PR. * wy 


"SEC 


— 0 cæſaria. See Hyſteratomotoci a. | 
SECTION 2 is the Figure made by the 
bat ſolidity of a Cone's being ſuppoſed to be cur by a 
1 ; | . 
* the Section be made by the Axis, or through 
4 the Vertex, the Figure ariting is a Triangle. If 
the by a Plane, parallel ro the Baſe of the Corner, or 
ſubcontrarily poſited, the Figure produced is a Cir- 
0h, | | 
of delt the Seftion be made parallel to one fide of the * 
the Cone, the Figure produced is a Parabola: If thro Fil 
the both ſides of the Cone, tis an Ellipſis; and if thro Ml | 
be one ſide of the Cone, thro the Baſe, and not pa- a 
8 rallel to the other fide of the Cone, tis an Hyper- 
ati W Euclid and other ancient Mathe- b lll 
the maticians, called that only a Conicł Section, when | 
leſs the Plane cutting the Cone was at right Angles to Ul l I! | Il | * 
es; the fide of the Cone; and according as the Angle 
9. made by the ſides of the Cone meeting in the Ver- PRE UF 
de. tex, as it was a right, obtuſe, or yr * _ here, 
1 nd he Section of Ripht-angle , Obtu e-angled, | 8 
en. „ Cone. By which Words they un-| The N a b e, made by the Legs a b and ac; 
derſtood what we now call the Parabola, the Hy- and the Ark b c. ; | 
be. perbola, and the Ellipſis: Which three Sections, (as 3 ſuperficial Content of any sector, 
vill Iſo the Circle) Apolonius Pergæus ( juſtly called 1 : % 
$ is 41 ve 1 ) found out to be producible in SECUNDA ſuperoneratione paſture, is a Writ 
0p. any Cone, according to the four ways of cutting that lies where Admeaſurement of Paſture hath 
it, as above- mentioned. been made; and he that firſt ſurcharged the Com- 
$ Of : SECTION, in Mathematicks, fignifies the cut- 22 Lena, nay ſurcharge it, notwithſtanding the 
7 ; : 2 5 lid b m urement. ; 
th // 
rbit 


The common Settion of two Planes is always a 
righr Line, being the Line ſuppoſed ro be drawn 
on one Plane by the Section of the other, or by irs 


Entrance into 1t. : 
SECTION of a Building, in Architecture, is 


alo- underſtood of the Perfile or Delineation of its 
Heighrs and Depths raiſed on the Plane ; as if the 

ular Fabrick were cur aſunder ro diſcover the Inſide. 

n in SECTIS non faciendis, is a Writ that lies for a 

Qiy Woman, who, for her Dower, oughr not to per- 

the form Suit of Court. 

pla- SECTOR, is an Inſtrument made of Wood, 


Ivory, Braſs, Sc. with a Joint, and ſometimes a 

iece to turn out to make a true Square, with 
ben of Sines, Tangents, Secants, . Parts, 
Rumbs, Polygons, Hours, Latitudes, Metals, So- 
lids, Sc. and is generally uſeful in all the Practi- 
cal Parts of the Mathematicks, and particularly 
contrived for Navigation, Surveying, Aſtronomy, 
Dyaling, Projection of the Sphere, &c. By Gunter, 
Foſter, Collins, and others. There are likewiſe 
Sectors for Fortification and Gunnery, by Sir Jona, 
Moor. 

The great Advantage of the Sector above any 
other Rule or Plain- ſcale, is that all its Lines can 


ainſ = be accommodared to any Radius; which is done 
ou) by taking off all Diviſions Parallelwiſe , and not 
" Lengrhwiſe. The ground of which Practice is this, 
(C340 Thar Parallels ro the Baſe of any Plain Triangle, 
th the bear the ſame Proportion to it :: as the Parts of 
e for the Legs above the Parallel do to the whole Legs. 
SECTOR of a Circle, is a mixt Triangle com- 

hee WE prebended between the Radius and an Ark of the 
jars Circle. : 
je, . 9 | 
dun- 

; 
TiO 


ſeries of Numbers, beginning from Nothing, and 


proceeding as the ſquares of Numbers in Arithme- 
tical Proportion. 


As for Inſtance, 


o, 2, 4, 9, 16, 25, 36, 49, 64, Se. 


SECONDARY ; that Officer who is the ſecond; 
or next to the chief Officer; as the Secondaries of 
the Fine Office; the Secondarics of the Comprers, 
who is next to the Sheriff of Londen in each of the 
two Compters; Secondary of the Office of the 
Privy-Seal ; Secondaries of the Pipe two; Secon- 
dary to the Remembrancers, which are two Offi- 
cers in the Exchequer. | 

SECUNDINE, the Secunding or Aftar-Birth, 
are the three Membranes, Chorion, Alantois, and 
Ammon, which with the Placenta, are excluded 
after the Birth. 

SECURITATE pacis, is a Writ that lies for 
one who is threatned Death or Danger, againſt 
him that ſo threatneth, and is taken our of the 
Chancery, and directed to the Sheriff, 

SECURITATEM inveniendi quod ſe non di- 
vertat ad partes exteras ſine licentia Regis, is a Writ 
that lies for the King againſt any of his Subjects, 
to ſtay them from going out of his Kingdom: The 
ground of which is, Thar every Man is bound to 
lerve and defend rhe Common- wealth, as the King 
ſhall rhink meer, 

SE defendendo, is a Plea for him that is charged 
with the Death of another, ſaying, he was neceſ- 
firared ro do that which he did in his own defence 
the other ſo Aſſaulting him, Thar if he had not 
done as he did, he muſt have been in hazard of 
his own Life: But this Danger ought to be fo 
great, that it ſeems inevitable; and rho' he juſtifie 


it to be done in his own Defence, yet he is driven 
6 G to 


| 
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to procure his Pardon of courſe from the Lord- 
Chancellor, and forfeits his Goods to the King. 
SEDIMENTUM Urine, the ſediment of U- 


rine, are parts of the nutritious Juice, which _— 


| ſeparated from the Blood, with the Serum, becaule 


of their Gravity, fink to the botrom of the U- 
rine. | | 

SEEL, a Sea Word much of the ſame Senſe 
with Heel; for as they call it heeling, when a Ship 
lies down conſtantly or ſteadily on one fide ; lo 
they call it ſee/ing, when ſhe tumbles on one ſide 
violently and ſuddenly, by reaſon of the Sea forſa- 
king her, as they call it; i. e. the Waves leaving of 
her for a time in a rowling Sea: When a Ship thus 
tumbles to Lee-ward, they call ir Lee:ſeel; and in 
this there is not much danger, even in a Storm, be- 
cauſe the Sea will preſently right her up again ; 
bur if ſhe Rowls or Seels ro Windward, there 1s 
fear of her coming over too ſhort or ſuddenly, and 
ſo by having the Sea break right into her, be ei 
ther foundred, or elſe have ſome of her upper 
Works carried away. 

SEGMENT of a Circle, is a Figure contain d 
between a Chord and an Ark of the {ame Circle. 

To find the Superficial Content of any Segment 
of a Circle, ſee Area, N. to. 

SEGMENT of a Shere, is a part of it cut off by 
a Plane; and therefore the Baſe of ſuch a Segment 
muſt always be a Circle, and its Superficies a part 
of the Surface of the Sphere. 

Irs ſolid Content is found by multiplying rhe 
Surface of the whole Sphere, by the Altitude of 
the Segment, and then dividing the Project by the 
Diameter of the Sphere, and to the Quotient, ad- 
ding the Area of the Baſe of the Segment. 


Or if It is leſs than an Hemiſphere rhus 2 


Take the Altitude of the Segment from the Ra- 
dius of the Sphere, and by the Difference multiply 
the Area of the Baſe of the Segment; and Sub- 
ſtract this Product from that which will ariſe from 
multiplying the Semi-Axis of the Sphere into the 
Convex ſurface of the Segment; then divide the 
Remainder by 3, and the Quotient is the Solidity 
ſought. 


7 b 
This latter Method ſuppoſes the Axis of the Sphere 
to he given; if not, it may be found thus. 


Let the Altitude of the Segment be called a, 
and its Semi-diameter 5. 


Then will 


—; add -— to 4, and that ſhall 


give the Axis (ought, 13. & 6 Euclid, 


„ 


SEGMOIDALES, or Semilunares, are Valves of 
the Arteria Pulmonaria, and are ſo called, becauſe 
they reſemble a Half. moon, or Segment of a Cir- 
cle; their Subſtance is Membranous: When the 
ſeparate, they give paſſage to the Blood, from the 
Ventricle into the Artery ; but they ſhur the Paſ- 
ſage, and are thruſt together by the Blood, if ir 
endeavours to return. 

SEGREIANT, the Heralds Word for Griffins, 
when drawn in a leaping or ſaliant Poſture. 

SEJANT, (i. e. fitting) the Term is uſed in He- 
taldry for a Lyon, or other Beaſt, when it is drawn 


— 


in an Eſcutcheon ſitting like a C ich h; 
feet ſtrait. ; , * WIS Bs Fore 

SEISIN, from the French Seiſine 
primier Seiſin, is the firſt Polſon” 2 by 
is to take Poſſeſſion. 4 o Kei, 

Seiſin, according to the Common . 
fold ; Seiſin in fact, and Seiſin in 1 whos 
5 HO in Fatt, is when a Corporal Poſſeſſion a 

Seiſin in Law, when ſomething i 7 
the Law accounteth a Seiſin, 2 od me Which 
And this Seiſin in Law, is as much as a "Pris 
Lands and Tenements, tho' the Owner de 5 
Wrong diſſeiſed of them: And he who hath h A, 
Hours Poſſeiſion quietly taken, hath Sei 3 1 = 
& de claime, whereof no Man may difleiſe hi b 
oa uy force - ſubtilty, but muſt be Mien 

is Action; and tis called by Cole, Sein; 
or Actual Seifin, ee lait Lan, 
The Civilians call the one Civil: 
— 55810 Naturalem, NO Haß, 
INA habenda, quia Rex hbabuit annym 1: 
& vaſtum, is a Writ that lis for Delivery of _ 
mew 1 1 0 SG or Tenements, after 1 
ing, in the Right of his Frerogati ales 
Year Day, . Waſte. OE 
{ZING, or Seaſins, in the Sea | 
the ſame as faſtening, (viz.) of 05s Nas tg 
ther with ſome Rope-yarn, c. Alſo the faſten 
of a Block at the end of a Pendant or Tad 
Garnet, Oc. is called Seizing. f 
ö The Boats ſeaſing, is a Rope by which a Ring, or 
little Chain is made faſt in rhe Foreſhip of * 
Boat, whereby, in a Harbour, the Boat is faſtened 
to the Ship's fide. 

SELLA Equina, ſeu Turcica, or Sphencides, 2 
part of the Brain, is compounded of four Proceſſes 
of the Bone Sph.enoides, or the Wedgc-like Bone 
it contains the Pituitarian Clandule; and in Brutes, 
the Rete Mirabile, | 

SEMEIOSIS. See Diagnoſis. 

SEMEIOTICA, is chat part of Phyſck, or the 
Art of Medicine, which treats of the Signs of 
Health and Sickneſs ; aflifting the Phyſician to 
make probable Gueſſes and Conjeures of the 
Conſtirution and State of his Patient. 

SEMETS, according to Dr. Grew, are the Apices 
of rhe Attire of a Plant. See Apices, 

SEMI-BREVE, a Term in Muſick. See Note! 
and Time, 

SEMI-CIRCLE, is the Figure contained be- 
rween the Diameter of a Circle, and half the Cit- 
cumference, 

Alſo an Inſtrument for Surveying, made of Brak, 
and divided into 120 Degrees, being half the Thx 
dolite. 

SEMI-COLON, is a Stop, or Point in a Sen- 
rence, between a Comma and a Colon, and mark 
thus (3) and expreſſes a Pauſe greater than tle 
former, and leſs than the latrer. 

SEMI-C UBICAL Paraboloid, is a Curve whole 
Ordinates are in Subtriplicate of the Duplicate pro: 


Y | portion of the Diameter: That is, the Cubes 


the Ordinates are as the Squares of the Diame- 
ters. 

In this Paraboloid, the Segments of the Cure, 
cut by Ordinates (at equal Diſtances) are 4s che 
Ordinates in a Parabola; and therefore their 
Squares increaſed by Equals in Arithmetica Pro- 
greſſion; and conſequently that Curve to 2 Rigit 


Line, as the Trunk of a Parabola to a Te 
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"TEMI-CUPIUM, is a Bath, in which the Pa- 

tient is only up to the Navel in Water. EP 
SEMI-DIAMETER, or Radius, is that Line 

that is drawn from the Center to the Circumfetence 


of A Circle. 


CEMLDIAMETER, in Fortification, is turo- 


;-. the Greater and Leſſer: The former be. 
Ds Lin compoſed of the Capital, and the Small 
Semi- diameter of the Polygon: And the other, a 
Line drawn to the Circumference from the Centre 
the Gorges. 
thro MI-DIAPASON, a Term in Muſick, ſignify- 
ing a Defective or Imperfect Ottave. i 
SEMI-DIAPENTE, a Term in Muſick, ſignify- 
i Imperfett Fifth. | 
b EMLI ONE in Muſick, is the Leſſer Third 
having irs Terms as fix to five. Mes 
SEMI-LUNARES Ualvule. See Segmoi dales. 
 SEMI-MEMBRANOSUS, is a Muſcle of the 
Leg, lo called from its being half Tendinous and 
Membrane- like, lying immediately under the Semi- 
nervgſus: It ariſerh broad and tendinous from the 
Protuberance of the Os Iſchium, and in its deſcent 
becomes broader; and in leſs than half its Progreſs 
begins ro grow fleſhy, and is dilated into a large 
and fleſhy Belly, lying under the long round Ten- 
don of the Semi-nerveſus, becoming a ſhort thick 
Tendon inſerted to the ſuperior part of the upper 


Appendix of the Tibia backwards. "yg oy oY 


help to bend the Tibia. 

SEMINAL Leaves: much the greateſt part of all 
Seeds which are ſown in the Earth, come up, or 
ſhoor forth at firſt with too little, plain, ſoft, and 
undivided Leaves; which becauſe they are uſually 
very different from the Leaves of the ſucceeding 
Plant in Magnitude, Figure, Surface and Potion, 
are called very properly by this Name Seminal 
Leaves : As the little embrionated Plant which lies 
in Minature in every Seed, is called, the Plantula 
Seminalis. 

SEMI- NERVOSUs, ſeu Semi-tendinoſus, a Muſ- 
cle of the Thigh, which is ſo called from its be- 
ing half Tendinous, and Nerve-like. It ariſeth 
partly Tendinous and partly Fleſhy from the Exter- 
nal part of the Protuberance of the Os Iſchium, and 


preſently being dilated to a large fleſhy Belly, be- 


comes a round Tendon in half irs Progreſs, which 
deſcending over the fleſhy Belly of rhe Semi-mem- 
branoſus, marcheth cloſe by the Gaſterocnemius, on 
the poſterior parr of rhe Superior Appendix of the 
Tibia; from whence ir paſſes forwards to its In- 
ſertion in the ſaid Bone immediately below the 
termination of the Gracilis: This with the Gracilis 
acting, bend the Tibia directly backwards. Its 
Tendon, together with the Sartorius, Gracilis, Se- 
mi-membrancſus and Biceps, make the inward Ham- 
ſtrings, as they are commonly called. 
JEMEQUADRATE, the ſame with Semi-quar- 
tile. | 

SEMI. QUARTILE, an Aſpect of the Planets 
when diſtant from each other 45 Degrees, or one 
Sign and a half. 

SEMI-QUAVER, a Term in Muſick, See 
Notes and Time. . 

SEMI-QUINTILE, an Aſpect of the Planers 
when at the Diftance of 35 Degrees, from one a- 
nother. | 

SEMI-SEXTILE, an Aſpect of the Planets, 
when diſtant from one another 30 Degrees, or 1 


Sign, and is noted thus, SS, 


Vertebræ of the Thorax, and marching- obliquely 
upwards, is inſerted to the ſuperior Spines of the 
ſaid Vertebre : Theſe with the Quadratus Lumbo- 
rum Sacer, and Tranſverſales Colli acting, move the 
whole Spine, or Vertebræ of the Neck, Back, and 
Loins, obliquely backwards, as when we ende⸗ 
vour to look very much behind us: If they all act 
together on each ſide, they aſſiſt in erecting the 
Trunk of the Body. 

SEMI-TENDINOSUS. Vid. Semi-nervoſus. 

SEMI-TONE, a Term in Muſick, of whick 
there are two ſorts, viz. a Greater and a Lefler ; 
the Enharmonical Deiſis, being the Difference be- 
, tween them. | | 
| SEMITA Lumineſa, is a Name given by 
Mr. Childrey in his Britannia Baconica, p. 183, 184. 
to a kind of Lucid Track in the Heavens, which 
a little before the Vernal Equinox, (he ſaith) may 
be ſeen about 6 a Clock at Night, extending from 
the Weſtern edge of the Horizon up towards the 
Pleiades, 

After this, the Phenomenon was taken notice of 
by Caſſini and Fatio, who both evince, That this 
Light comes diffuſed from each fide of the Sun: 
Irs brightneſs is much the ſame with that of the 
Via Lattea, or the Tail of a Comet. Tis ſeen 
plaineſt with us about the beginning of October, 
and towards the end of February. 

S. Fatio conjectures, That the Body, or rather 
the Congeries or Aggregate of thoſe Bodies which 
occaſion the Light, doth conform to the Sun like a 
Lens; and takes it to have ever been the ſame : 
Bur Caſſini thinks it ariſes from a vaſt Number of 
{mall Planers which encompaſs the Sun, and give 
this Light by Reflection, efteeming ir alſo not to 
have exiſted long before he obſerved it: But this 
latter is overthrown by Childreys Obſervations, 
whoſe Book was Printed in 1661 ; and he ſaith 
there he had taken notice of it for many Years. 

SEND, when a Ship is either ar an Achor, or 
under Sail, falls with her Head or Stern deep into 
the Trough of the Sea (i. e. into a Hollow made 
between two Waves or Billows) they ſay ſhe 
ſends much that way, whether ir be A-head, or 
A-ſtern, n 

SENESCALLO & Maręſhallo quod non teneant 
placita de libero tenemento, &c. is a Writ directed 
to the Steward, or Marſhal of England, inhibiting 
them to take Cogniſance of any Action in their 
Court that concerns either Frechold, Debt, or Co- 
venant. 

SENSATION is the perceiving of things by out 
Senſes ; aad is the Original of moſt of the Idea's 
which we have, which by our Senſes are derived 
to our Underſtanding, | 

The Carteſians aflert Senſation to be only a ſim- 
ple Perception, whereby the Motions of external 
Objects affecting the Extremities of the Nerves in 
the Organs of the Body. are communicated all a- 
long thoſe Nerves to the Glandula Pincalis, where 
the Soul reſid ing receives her Informations, and ac- 
cordingly makes Jugdments upon them. 

In which, (excepr as to that Whim of the Soul's 
reſiding in the Glandula Pinealis they are certain- 
ly much in the right: For Senſation is properly and 
ultimately made in or by the Mind, or diſcerning 


org 


SEMESPINATUS, is a Muſcle which ſeems to 
be a Continuation of the Sacer; and therefore may 
not improperly be called Tranſverſalis Dorſi; it a- 
riſeth fleſhy from all rhe Tranſverſe Proceſſes of the 


Faculty, ww probably, from the different Moti- 
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ons of the internal parts of the Brain, is excited 


Neceſſary, is that which the Judge doth of h. 


and determined to differing Perceptions; and to Authority, whether the Parties will or not. 


theſe we give differing Names, as Heat, Cold, and 
other Qualiries. 

SENSIBLE Horizon. See Horizon. 

SENSIBLE Point, See Point Senſible. | 

SENSITIVE Plants, are ſuch whoſe Frame and 
Conſtitution is ſo nice and tender, that at the touch, 
or at the leaſt preſſure of ones Hand, they will con- 
tract their Leaves or Flowers, as if they really felt 
pain by ſuch a Conract. 

Of theſe the Botanick Writers mention many 
Kinds, ſome of which contract with Heat, others 
with Cold. 

SENSORIUM Commune, or the Seat of the 


common Senſe, is that part of the Brain in which | 


the Nerves, from the Organs of all the Senſes, are 
terminated, which is the beginning of the Medulla 
Oblongata. 

SENSORY, the Organ or Inſtrument of Sence, 
as the Eye of Seeing, the Ear of Hearing, &c. 

SENSUS, Senſe, is when the Motion impreſſed 
by the ourward Objects upon the Fibres of rhe 
Nerves, is conveyed by the help of the Animal 
Spirits in the Nerves, to the common Senſory, or 
Medulla Oblongata. 

SEPARATION, with ſome Writers of Navi- 
gation, is the ſame with what is more uſually cal- 
led, the Departure ; that is, a Ships difference of 
Longitude from any place, or from another Ship. 
Our Seamen commonly call it Eaſting or Weſting ; 
according as the Difference of Longirude is Eaſt or 
Weſt. 

SEPHYROS (in ſome Authors) is a hard In- 
flammation of the Womb. 

SEPTAN Fevers, intermitting Fevers that return 
every ſeventh Day. 

SEPTANGULAR, the ſame with Heptan- 

ular. | | 
K SECTENTARIUS, a Conſtellation in the Nor- 
thern Hemiſphere, conſiſting of 30 Stars. 

SEPTENTRIONAL Signs, are the firſt 6 Signs 
of the Jodi ac, ſo called, becauſe they decline to- 
wards the North from the Equinoctial, and are the 
ſame with Boreal Signs. 

SEPTICA, five Putrefacientia are thoſe things, 
which by a Malignant ſharpneſs, rot and corrupt 
the Fleſh. WV 

SEPTUM Cordis, the fleſhy part that divides 
the Right Ventricle of the Heart from the Left. 

SEPTUM Lucidum, is a Partition, which is di- 
aphanous, upon the account of its thinneſs, it di- 
ſtinguiſhes the Ventricles of the Brain. 

SEPTUM Tranſverſum. See Diaphragma. 

SEQUATUR ſub ſuo periculo, is a Writ that 
lies where a Summons ' ad Warrrantiſandum is a- 
warded, and the Sheriff returns, That he hath no- 
thing whereby he may be ſummoned ; then goes 
out an Alias and Pluries ; and if he come not at the 
Pluries, then goes our this Wrir. 

SEQUESTERKR, is a Termnſed in the Civil Law 
for renouncing, as when a Widow comes into 
Court, and diſclaims to have any thing to do, or 
to intermeddle with her Husband's Eſtate, who is 
Deceaſed ; ſhe is ſaid to Sequeſter. 

SEOUESTRATION, is the ſeparating of a 
thing in Controverſie from the Poſſeſſion of both 
thoſe that contend for it: And it is of two ſorts ; 
Veluntary or Neceſſary. | 
- Voluntary, is that which is done by Conſent of 
each Part). 


It is uſed alſo for the Act of the Ordinary » 
pofing of Goods and Chattels of one De. x 
whole Eſtate no Man will meddle with. 4 

Alſo for the gathering of the Fruits of a Be el 
void to the Uſe of the next Incumbent. fer 

SEQUESTRO habendo, is a Writ Judicial, f. 
the diſſolving a Sequeſtration of the Fruits of 4 R. 
nefice made by a Biſhop at the King's Comm; n 
thereby ro compel the Parſon to appear to the ur 
of another: For the Parſon, upon his Appearance 
may have this Writ for the Diſcharge of the % 
queſtration. ö 

SERIES, properly ſpeaking, is an orderly Pro. 
ceſs or continuation of things one after another 


'Tis commonly in Algebra connected with the 


Word Infinite, and there, by Infinite Series, is meant 


certain Progreſſions, or Ranks of Quantities order. 


ly proceeding, which make continual Approachez 
to, and if infinitely continued, would become equal 
to what is inquired after. 

This Method took its Riſe from the Leamed 
Dr. Wallis's Arithmetick of Infinites, and has been 
of late ſo purſued by ſeveral Worthy Perſons of 
our own Nation, eſpecially the Incomparable 
Sir Jſaac Newton, that it is now one of the greateſt 
Improvements of Algebra. 

SEROSITIES, are ſerous Humours abounding 
in the Body, 

SERPENTINE, fo the Chymiſts (from irs Fi. 
gure) call that long winding Worm, which is pla- 
ced in a Tub of Water in the Diſtillation of Si- 
rits. See Worm. | 

SERPENTINE Line, the ſame with Spiral; 
which ſee. 

SERPIGO. See Lichen. 

SERRATUS Major Anticus, is a Muſcle which 
ariſes fleſhy from the whole Baſis Scapule, and pal- 
ſing under the Subſcapularis, it becomes broader 
and thicker, ſtill running ſomewhat forwards till 
it's inſerted to the eight ſuperior Ribs laterally, by 
ſo many diſtinct fleſhy Portions, or Digituli, re- 
preſenting the Teeth of a Saw; the two, and ſome- 
times three inferior of which, are indented with 
the Muſculus Obliquus Deſcendens of the Abdomen, 
This like the Serratus Minor Anticus, dilates the 
Thorax, or moves the Scapulæ forwards and down- 


wards, when its Muſcles are relax'd, 
SERRATIUS Minor Anticus, is a Muſcle, by 


Anaromiſts generally reckoned a Muſcle amongt 


thoſe of the Scapula : but we are perſwaded (lays 
Cowper) from its Poſition that it may be equally fer 
viceable to the Thorax, in elevating thoſe Ribs 1t 
inſerred to: Ir ariſes fleſhy from the Proceſſus C- 
racoides Scapulæ, and deſcends obliquely forwards, 
becomes broader and thinner, and is inſerted flethy 
to the bony part of the lecond, third, fourth, af 
fifth Ribs. If the Scapulæ are elevated by their 
proper Muſcles, this with its Partner, are chen ca. 
pable of dilating the Breaſt in large Inlfirtter 
Bur if they are depreſt, it may be eafily concen” 
with what Difficulty chat Action muſt be fes 
formed. | 1 
SERRATUS inferior peſticus, is a Muſcle 
the Thorax, much larger than Authors generally i, 
Ggn it : © In a Robuſt Man we obſerved its Con 
e nuation, (ſays Cowper) not only from the 2 of 
the Vertebra's of the Loins, but from all rho * 
* the Thorax, as well underneath as below the 
mer Muſcle ; its ſuperior and inferior Pars ing 
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S E F 
« :-& entirely Tendinous, its Middle growing 
. fehy ho ſerrated Termination at the Cur- 
« vatute of the ninth, tenth, eleventh, and Extre- 
10 = of the twelfth Ribs. The Ductus of the Fi- 
66 ws this pailing tranſverſe, and thoſe of the 
« precedent deſcending obliquely, do — 
« 6ach other in Acute Angles; which Riolan has 
« well obſerved, and contrary to the Opinion of 
« Authors, aligns it with its Partner, a different 
« Uſe in depreſſing the Thorax ; both performing 
« rhe Office of a Bandage in binding rogerher and 
« conſtringing the Poſterior Muſcles of the Spine, 
4 not unlike - Conſtructive Incloſures of the 
« Thi d Cubir. 2 
RA TUs ſuperior poſticus, is a Muſcle of the 
Thorax, which lies immediately under the Rhom- 
boides : It ariſes with a thin Tendon from two in- 
ferior Spines of the Vertebræ of the Neck, and three 
ſuperior of the Thorax, from thence deſcending ob- 
liquely over the Splenius Capitis, and under parts 
of the Sacrolumbalis, and Dorſi Longiſſimus, it be- 
comes fleſhy, marching over the „ f. to its 
Inſertion at the Curvature of the ſecond, third, and 
fourth Ribs, by ſo many diſtinct fleſhy endings, 
repreſenting the Teeth of a Saw, whence its Name. 
This aflifts in elevating the Ribs or Thorax. f 
SERVE, to ſerve a Rope (in the Sea Phraſe) is 
to lay upon it Spun-yarn, Rope-yarn, Sinner, a 
piece of Canvas, or the like, which is there rowled 
faſt round about the Rope, to keep it from fretting 
or galling in any place. : ; 
' SERVIENTIBUS, are certain Writs touching 
Servants and their Maſters violating the Statutes 
made againſt rheir Abules. a bs 
SERVITIIS acquittandis, is a Writ Judicial, 
that lies for one diſtrained for Services to F. who 
owes and performs to R. for the Acquitral of ſuch 
Services. : 
SERUM, is a watery, thin, yellowſhip, and 
ſaltiſn Humour, which conſiſts chiefly of Water, 
with a 8 quantity of Salt, and a little Sul- 
phur: The Uſe of it is to be a Vehicle to the 
Blood: And this is that watery part that ſeparates 
from the Blood in the Veſſel, after any Perſon is 
ler Blood. A ſmall Hear will Coagulate it. 
SESAMOEIDEA O/a, are 16, 19, 20, and | 
ſometimes more little ones, ſo called from the 
likenels they have to Seſamum Seeds, which are 
found in the Joints of the Hands and Feet. 
SESQUIALTER, in Muſick. See Time. 
SESQUIALTERAL Proportion, is when any 
Number or Quantity contains another once and an 
half, and the Number ſo contain'd in the Greater, 
is ſaid to be to it in $ ubſelaquiteral Proportion. 
SESQUIQUADRATE, an Aſpect or Poſition 
of the Planets, when at the Diſtance of 4 Signs 
and an half, or 135 Degrees from each other. 
SESQUIQUINTILE, an Aſpect of the Pla- 
N when 108 Degrees Diſtant from each o- 
ther. 
SESQUITERTIANAL Proportion, is when any 


Number or Quantity contains another once and 
one third. ä 


* SESSIONS, is a firting of Juſtices in Court upon 
Commiſſion, as the Seſſins of Oyer and Terminer, 
Quarter. ſeſſons, otherwiſe called General-ſeſſions, 
Oppoſite wherero, are Eſpecial, otherwiſe called 
Privy-ſeſſions which are procured upon ſome ſpeci- 


al occaſion, for the more ſpeedy diſpatch of 
Juſtice, | 


ö 


Seſſions of Parliament, is a Seſſions which conti- 
nues rill ir be I or diſſolved. 

SETACEUM, is when the Skin of the Neck 
is taken up and run through with a Needle; and 
the Wound afterward kept open by Briſtles, a 
Skean of Silk, Sc. which is after moved to 
and fro, to give vent to the Humours that are 


ill diſpoſed in that Part. Tis alſo called Seton 
and Setum. | | 


SETON, or Serum. See Setaceum, 

SETT, when the Seamen obſerve on what 
Point of rhe Compaſs, the Sun, Land, Sc. bears, 
they call it, Setting the Sun, or Land, by their 
Compaſs. 

SETTLE a Deck, is the Word at Sea for ta- 
king a Deck lower than it was at firſt, which they 
call ſettling a Deck. 

SEVERAL raile, is that whereby Land is given 
or entailed ſeverally, to two Men and their 
Wives, and to the Heirs of their Bodies begotten ; 
the Donees have joint Eftate for their two Lives, 
and yet they have ſeveral Inheritance, becauſe the 
Iſſue of the one ſhall have his Moiery, and the 
Iſſue of the other, the other Moiety. . 

SEVERAL Tenancy, is a Plea or Exception ta- 
ken to a Writ that is laid againſt two as joint, 
which are ſeveral. 

SEVERANCE, is the fingling or ſevering of 
two, or more, that are joined in one Writ. 

For Example: If two join in a Writ de libertate 
probanda, and the one afterward be Non-ſuir * 
Here Severance is permitted; ſo that notwirhſtand- 
ing the Non-ſuit of the one, the other may ſeve- 
rally proceed. | 

There is alſo Severance of the Tenants in an Aſ- 
fize, when as one or two, or more Diſſeiſors ap- 
pear upon the Writ, and not the other. 


As alſo Severance in Attaints, and Severance in 


Debt, where two or more Executors are named 

Plaintiffs, and the one refuſes to proſecute. 
Severance of Corn, is the cutring and carrying it 

off from the Ground; and ſometimes the ſetting 


out the Tythe from the reſt of the Corn, is called 


Severance. 

SEW, when a Ship at Low-water comes to lie 
on the Ground, and to lie dry, they ſay ſhe is ſew- 
ed; and if ſhe be nor quite left dry, they ſay, ſhe 
Jews to ſuch a part. 

SEXAGENARY Tables, were Tables contri- 
ved (formerly) of Parts proportional, where by In- 
ſpection, you may find the Product of two Sexa- 
genaries to be multiplied, or the Quotient of two 
that are to be divided, Gc. | 

SEXAGESIMAL Frations, or Sexagenaries, are 
ſuch as have always 60 for their Denominator : 
There were antiently no others uſed in Aſtronomi- 
cal Operations; and they are ſtill retained in many 


Caſes ; tho Decimal Arithmetick begins to grow 


in Uſe now in Aſtronomical Calculations. 

In theſe Fractions, which ſome call Aſtronomi- 
cals) the Denominator is uſually omitted, and the 
Numerator only written dowa : Thus. 


4* 59, 32", 30“, 16"", 


Is to be read, 4 Degrees, 59 Minutes, 32 Seconds 
of a Degree, or 6oth parts of a Minute, 30 Thirds, 
16 Fourths, Ge. — 


The Ancients, before the introducing of Algo- 
riſm by the Numeral Figures now in uſe, (finding 
ic 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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it troubleſome to expreſs and manage Fractions of 
divers Denominators, eſpecially when they are to 
be expreſſed by great Numbers; and troubleſome 
alſo to expreſs and manage Integers, when they 
happen to be great Numbers) thought fit to divide 
an Integer into 60 Parts, which they call'd ae7]e, 
which now we call Minutes, or Scruples; and 
each of theſe into 60 Parts, which they called Se- 
conds, and (if there were yet need of greatet Ex- 
actneſs) each of theſe into 60 Thirds; and each 
of theſe into as many Fourths; and ſo onward, 
as far as there was occaſion, which they called 
Sexageſms, or Sexageſimal parts. 

And (to avoid great Numbers) a Collection of 
ſixty Integers they called a Sexagene; and ſixty 
of ſuch, a Second Sexagene; and ſixty of theſe, 
a Third; and ſo onward, as there was occaſion. 

Thus, for +, the fourth part of an Integer, (be 
it Hour, Day, Degree, or whatever elſe) they put 

15' (that is, 15 Minutes); for x, they put 7' 300 
(that is, 7 Minutes and 30 Seconds); which is ex- 
actly the ſame in Value: And for , ( becauſe this 
cannot be exactly expreſs d in a Sexageſms) they 
would put 8, (which is pretty near, but ſome what 
too little) or 9 (which is yet nearer, but ſomewhat 
roo much) ot (if theſe be not exact enough for the 
preſent purpoſe) 8 34, or 8 34 17“ ; or yet 
more accurately, if need be, till they come to ſo 
much exactneſs, as that the ſmall remaining diffe- 
rence might ſafely be neglected. 

And ſuch Sexageſms were uſed not only by Pro- 
lemy, (by whom they ſeem to have been firſt intro- 
duced) and other Greek Writers, but by the Arabs 
alſo, ( in imitation of Frolemy ) and are continued 
in Uſe with us to this Day. 

So for 227015, (which is the Number of Days, 
whereby the Arabic Yearsof rhe Hegira begin later 
than our Account by the Years of our Lord) they 
put 1“ 3“ 3 35*; that is, 1 Third Sexagene, 
3 ſeconds Sexagenes, 3 firſt Sexagenes, and 35 Days. 
And this Account we meet with in the Alphonſine 
Tables, and (of later Times) in thoſe of Lansber- 

ius. 

And for the better expediting the Work of Mul- 
tiplication and Diviſion in theſe Sexageſms and 
Sexagenes, they had a Table for that purpoſe, in 
ſuch form as this. 


I 0 1 

2 0.2 

1 By 3 makes 0 3 
4 24 

&c. &c. 


7110 
11 
10 by 55 makes 
13 
&c. 


30 5 

31 

30 by 432 makes = 
33 16 . 

Ke, * I 

144: ©02 3 

go by 52 makes C3 < . 
33 44, io 4 

&c. &c. 3 

1 


And ſoonwards, as far as 60 by 60, 
Which Tables they caches "hay ny 3 8 
triangular Form, extending from 1 to 60 o lik 
nature with what we call the Pythagorica! 140 f : 
Multiplication, extending from 1 to 10. "0 
Such a Sexagenary Table there is (or ſhould be 
if nor torn out) in Blundevil's Exerciſes with . 
Deſcription, and Directions for the uſe of jr. fr 
publiſhed abour the Year 1600, or ſooner (for i 
is mentioned in the Preface to his Theories * 
liſhed in the Year 1602, as having been he re- 
ceived with good approbation) and Re. printed a 
ſeventh time in the Year 1636. And the like in other 
Writers of Aſtronomical or Sexageſimal Fractions 
And then they had other Tables or Rules to de. 


* CETCEEIIT 


termine the Denomination of the Product; a8 thus, 


Multiplication of 
Pr imes Primes 
Seconds Seconds 


{2 
= 70 


Integers into Thirds ꝰ makes Thirds 
Fourths Fourths 
Se. Ge. 
| Primes Seconds 
Seconds / makes \ Thirds 
Primes into Thirds Fourths 
Fourths Fifths 
Se. &c. 
Seconds Fourths 
3 Thirds Fifrhs 
Seconds into SFourrhs > makes I Sixths 
Fifrhs Sevenchs 
&c. Sc. 


The ſum of all which Particulars, are equiva- 
lent to this one General, the Exponent of the Pro- 
duct, (that is, of the laſt part thereof) is _ to 
the Exponent of both the Factors put together, 45 
1o' by 11 makes 1“. 50 ; and 10“ by 12 
makes 2 O, Oc. So 10“ by 10 makes 1 
40%, Sc. | | 

My meaning is, Thar ſuch Tables they had 
(expreſſed in Numeral Figures) of later times, ſince 
thoſe Figures were in uſe ; but before, they m 


be expreſſed in ſuch a way as this, viz- 


Ile into III, makes VI * 
III“ into IV., makes XII 
IV into III“, makes XII. 


That is, 4 Sexagenes into 3 Seconds of the Sex4- 
geſms, makes 12 of the firſt Sexageſms, becauſe 
1 


XVI“ into X. makes CLX, z that 1s, In, XIV 
(Which 


ad- 
zuſe 


Ly 
hich 


"= FT — 
wenn NET * 
* 2 . 2 5 


2 
4 4 
\ b 
1 

= 
4 
. 
X 
4 
5 
4 
= 
a | 
2 . 
a 
4 
2 
4 
2 
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Which they find for Expedition, by conſulting 
a Sexagetimal Table, as we do the Table of 
Mulciplicationz where finding XVI in the top, and 
X in the de. they have, in the ſquare anſwering 


to both, II, XL.) 
XIV into LIV A makes 1 XXX" ' , 


Concerning this Proceſs, by Sexageſimal Multi- 
lication, c. and the Demonſtration of it, we 
have a learned and accurate Treatiſe in the Greek, 
of Barlaam a Monk, ( Barlcamus Monachus} under 
the Title of Logiſtica, (Xoyi5 191 ) whom Veoſſius (cap. 
18. De Scientiis Mathematicis] placeth about the 
Year 1350 (but miſlakes of it for a Treatiſe of Al- 
gebra): It is publiſhed by ohn Chambers, (then a 
Fellow of Eaton College) with his Latin Tranſla- 
tion, and Notes upon it, in the Year 1600, en- 
couraged thereunto by Sir Henry Saviſe, who chan- 
ced to light on a Greek Manuſcript thereof abroad, 


and did himſelf, from thence tranſcribe it. 


But this way of Multiplication and Diviſion in 
Sexageſimals, proves ſo perplex and troubleſome, 
(notwithſtanding ſuch a Table at hand) that ſince 
the Indian Figures came in uſe, whereby we may 
with more convenience manage great Numbers) it 


is thought leſs trouble, (when there is . occaſion |. 


to Multiply or Divide) to reduce all to the loweſt 
Denomination; and then, kaving performed that 
Work, (of Multiplication or Diviſion, or both, to 
reduce it back again to the ſeveral Denomina- 
tions. 

As for Inſtance; ſuppoſing the Lunar Month of 
Conjunction, (from New-Moon to New-Moon ) 
according to the Moon's middle Motion, to be 
29 D. 12 H. 44 3 10%, Proximè; and I would 
compute how much the Moon moves from the Sun 
in 6 D. 5 H. 14 16 35 I know well that 
there be many Aſtronomical Tables compured to 


meddle with) but without ſuch Preparatory Ta- 


expedite ſuch Operations; (which here I do not 


bles, my Work muſt ſtand thus: 


If 29 D. 12 H. 44 3 100“ (that is, 11 48 H. 
44 3 10“) give 360 Degrees, (that is, 6 
10 D, Sexagenes of Degrees) then 6 D. 5 H. 
14,16 35 [that is, 2 29H. 5' 14 16 
35 ) will give, how much > = | 


Now, if I were to Work it by the Sexageſimal 
Tables of Multiplication, the Work would be ſo 
perplex, that I will not here repeat it; and there- 
fore it is thought better to reduce che firſt and third 


Numbers to the loweſt D Wal ö 
to third Scruples. enomination, chat is (here) 


1 


8 
e e e 
29 12 44 310. 6 5 14 1635 
X 24 X 24 
116 144 
58 —P3 
12 — 
149 14 163 “3 
708 44 2 te“ x60 _ 
x 60 
— 8940 
42480 +14 
+44 n ' tf 71 7 
— 8954 16 33 
42524 3 10”, x60 
| X 60 
| 337240 
2551440 +16 
+ 3 2 
— 537256" 35”! 
2551443 10 +60 
X 60 - 
— 32235360 
153086580 +35 
an . 
— 32235395 


" 


153086590 . 


— — 


—— .— 


And then the Work will ſtand thus. 


If 153086590 Thirds give 360 Degrees; 

Then 32235395 Thirds, give how many De- 
grees ? 

Where Multiplying the third Number by the 
ſecond, and dividing by the firſt, I ſhall have the 
Number of Degrees ſought in Integers, with the 
common Fraction annexed ; which being reduced 
to Sexageſimals, will give the anſwer in Degrees, 
Minutes, Seconds, Sc. Or I might have reduced the 
360 Degrees into Thirds allo, (which muſt have 
been done, if to theſe Degrees there had been an- 
nexed firſt, ſecond, and third Minures ) and then 
the Anſwer had been in third Minutes; and theſe 


to be reduced to Degrees, Minutes, Sc. 


Which Operation, tho' it be troubleſom enough, 
is yet more expedite, than by the Sexageſimal 
Multiplication and Diviſion, ſince the time that 
we have learned, (by help of the Numerical Fi- 
gure) to manage great Numbers, which in Prolemy's 
time were not in uſe. 

And in like manner, whatever other come to be 
ſo Multiplied. 

According to this Sexageſimal Method, Ptolemy 
divides the Radius or Semidiameter of a Circle into 
60 Parts, (and conſequently, the whole Diameter 
ito 120) and each of thoſe Parts into 50 Minutes, 
and each of thoſe into 60 Seeonds, and fo forward, 
as far as occaſion requires. And accordingly, the 
Arch anſwering to ſuch a Chord; (that is, the 
ſixth part of the Circumference, whoſe Chord 
Equals the Radius) into 60 Degr. and conſequently 
the whole Circumference into 360“ and each 
of theſe Degrees into Minutes, Seconds, Sc. by a 
continual Sexagenary Diviſion. 

And conſonant hereunto, he makes his Table 
of Chords or Subtenſes (in ſuch Parts, Minutes, 
ood n anſwering the ſeveral Arches in a 

ircle. 


| 


Inftead 


SHA 
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Inſtead of which, the Arabs or Saracens have in- | 
troduced (as more Expedient) their Table of Sines, 
Cor half Chords of the double Arch) expreſſed in 
like manner by ſexagefimal Parts. 

Which they did in imitation of Ptolemy, than 
that they were neceſſitated ſo to do, having the uſe 
of Numeral Figures as we have, which Prolemy 
and others of the Ancients had not. 

Bur Arzachel therein differs thus far from Pro- 
lemy, that he divides his Diameter into 300 Parts 
which Ptolemy divides but into 120, and hath there- 
fore leſs need of Subdivifions. _ 

The reaſon why the Ancients did thus reduce 
their ordinary Fractions all to one kind of Denomi- 
nation, was, to avoid the trouble which would 
ariſe from the different Denominarion of Fractions, 
which (when they had not the helps that now we 
have) would be very great; and therefore choſe 
to admit of Approximations, many times, inſtead of 
accurate Equalities. 

And why they choſe the Number 60, rather 
than any other Number, was, becaule if they had 
made ute of 12, or ſuch other {mall Number, they 
would be put upon a neceſſity of the more Subdi- 
viſions, and a Number much greater than this 
they could not well manage ; (there being, even 
in this, trouble enough) and of Numbers abour 
this bigneſs, this was thought moſt convenient, as 
being moſt capable of exact Diviſions, without be- 
ing put to the neceſſity of Approximations or Sub- 

diviſions; admitting, for Diviſors, the fix firſt 
Numbers, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, ( which none leſs 
than it can do) and as many more anſwering to 

them 10, 12, 15, 20, 30, 60, (that is Twelve in all) 
there being no Number leſs than it, admitting of 
ſo many Diviſors; nor can any, greater than it, 
admit of more, which is not at leaſt twice as 
mar, which cannot be ſaid again of any greater 

umber, till we come to 360. And this is that 
which is Made the Number of Degrees in the 
whole Circle. N 

And this Diviſion of Integers into Sexageſms 
(Minutes, Seconds, Thirds, Sc.) eſpecially in the 
Parts of Arches, Angles, Time, and Motion; the 
Arabs have retained, in imitation of the Greeks (or 
Ezyptians) and we from them, even to this Day. 
Mallis's Algebra, Chap. VII. 

SEXANGLE, in Geometry, is a Figure con- 
fiſting of fix Angles. 

SEXTANS, is the ſixth part of any thing, thus: 
There is an Aſtronomical Inſtrument called a Sex- 
tant, as being the 6th part of a Circle. This hath 
a graduated Limb, 2 is uſed like a Quadrant. 

SEXTILE, the Poſition or Aſpect of the Planets, 
when ar 60 Degrees diſtant, or at the diſtance of 
two Signs from one another; and is marked thus, “. 

SHACELES, aboard a Ship, are thoſe oblong 
Iron Rings, and bigger ar one end than at the other, 
with which the Ports are ſhur faſt, by thruſting 
the Wooden Bar of the Port through them. There 
are alſo a ſort of Shackles to lift the Hatches up 

with, of the former Figure, bur ſmaller ; they are 
faſtened at the Corners of the Hatches. 
SHALLOP, is a ſmall light Veſſel with only a 
ſmall Main-Maſt and Fore-Maſt, and Lugg-Sails, 
to hale up and let down on occaſion: They common- 
ly are good Sailers, eſpecially the French CHaboups; 
and are uſed often as Tenders upon a Man of War. 
SHAME, is an uneaſineſs of the Mind, upon the 
thought of having done ſomething which is Inde- 
cent, or will leſſen the valued E ſteem which others 
have of us. | 


SHE 
SHANK, or Shank, Painter, in 'F "a 
ſhorr Chain faſtned under the Fore-Maſt $ 


Other 


k-Painter 
the Anchor 


by which it is haled up, is made faſt the”, 


SHAPOURNETT: The Heralds call , kin 
of Cap which is born in ſome Coats of Arms 5 
this Name. J 

SHEER, or Sheering ; the Sea phraſe 
going of a Ship when ſhe is not ſteered ſteadi! 
then they ſay ihe ſheers or goes ſhee: ing; as 11 
do alſo when ſhe goes in and out by means of 2 
ſwift running of a Tide-Gate, &c, for then bei 
at am Anchor, they ſay there is danger, left 15 
ſhould ſheer home her Anchor, or ſheer a-ſhore 4 

SHEER-Hooks, aboard a Ship; are great Hooks 
of Iron ſometimes uſed when a Ship deligns to 
board another. They are like a Sickle, and are 
let into the Main-Yard-Arms and Fore-Yard-Arms 
in order to ſpoil, cut or tear the Enemy's Shrouds 
Sails, or Rigging. : 

SHEER-Shanks, ar Sea, is the term for a kind 
of-Knor, by which they rye up or ſhorten a Run. 
ner when tis too long, ſo that they cannot hoiſe in 
the Goods by it over the Ship-fides. This Knot 
can be let looſe again when they pleale 

SHEERS, ſo the Seamen call two Maſts Yards, 
or Poles ſet up and ſeized a croſs- each other aloft, 
near the top. This Pair of Sheers, as they call ir, 
is placed below on the Chain-WAales of the ſhrouds: 
and laſhed faſt to the Ship's-fides to keep them ſlea- 
dy alofr, Their uſe is to ſet in or take out a Maſt; 
for which end, there is faſtned at the place where 
they croſs one another, a ſtrong double Block with 
a ſtrap. They ſerve alſo to hoiſe in or out of Boats 
that have Maſts, ſuch Goods as are wanted to be 
taken in or out- 

SHEATHING of a Ship, is caſing that Part 
of her which is to be under Water, with ſome- 
thing to keep the Worms from cating into her 
Planks, Tis uſully done by laying Tar and Hair 
mixt together all over the old Plank, and chen 
nailing on thin new Boards: But this hinders 2 
Ship's Sailing; and therefore of late ſome have 
been ſheathed with milled Lead. | 

'Tis very well worth trying what the New- 
ſtone Pitch will do in this caſe; if ir will defend 
from the Worm, as perhaps it will, a Ship might 
be Paid with ir cheaper than with the Crown- 
Pitch; and it will not crack nor ſcale off as that 
will do, but keep always ſoft and ſmooth. 1 
have ſeen where ir hath been on 13 Months, and 
yet it was very black and ſoft. 

SHEATS in a hip, are Ropes bent to the 
Clews of the Sails; ſerving in the Lower-ſails to 
Hale-aft or Round. off the Clew of the Sail: But in 
Top- ſails they ſerve ro Hale- home as the Word 15, 
or to hale the Clew of the Sale clole to che Yard- 
Arm. . 

If the Main- ſail Sheats are haled-aft, tis im ot 
der to make the Ship keep by a Wind; but when 
the Fore-ſhears are baled aft, tis that the Ship 
may fall off from the Wind: And if ſhe will 
do it readily, they then hale tbe Fore- ſail (by N 
ſhear) flat in, as near the Ship's- ſides as they can 
and this they call Flatting in the Fore-fail. * = 
they ſay, Eaſe the Sheat, they mean Veer 1d, ack 
ir go our gently ; bur when the Word is, 141 


for the 


2 
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he 5 eat, they mean, let it go all at once, and 
2 ont as faſt as ir can - and then the Sail will 
hang looſe, and hold no Wind. Ina very great 
Gale or Guſt of Wind, there is another Rope bent 


cover the Cannon of a — Again, it is ta- 
ken for a Demi: baſtion or Work confilting of one 


head of a Horn-work, or Crowu- work: Neither is it 


ro the Clews of the Maim-fail and Fore-fait, above | to be underſtood only of a ſmall Flank added ro the 


this they call a Falſe-ſheat. 


the ſhear Block, to ſuccour and eaſe the She?, and | 


ſides of the Horn-work, to defend them when they 
are too long, bur alſo of the Redents which arc 


Sheats in a Ship, alſo, are thoſe Planks under raiſed on a ſtrait Line. 


vater which come along her Run, and are cloſed 


-r0 the ſtern Poſt: So allo that Part within Board | 
© "the Fw of the Ship, is called the Ste uh. 
The Scamen ſay when they would have the ſrcats | 
of the Main or Fore-ſail haled aft, Taly the 


Veal sf, h 
[ee WING, in Law, is to be quit of Attach- 
ments in any Court, and before whomſoever in 
Plaints ſhewed, and not avow d, 

SHIFTERS, certain Men aboard a Man of 
War. who are employed by the Cooks to ſuift or | 
change the Water in which the Flefh or Fiſh is put 
and laid for ſome time, in order to ſit it for the Ret- 


de, ny RRS, ſo the Seamen call thoſe little round 
Wheels in which the Rope of a Pulley or Block 
runs. They rurn with the Rope, and have pieces 
of Braſs in their Centres, (which they call the Cocks) 
with Holes in them, into which the Pin of rhe 
Block goes, and on which they turn. Theſe Shi- 
vers are uſually of Wood; bur ſome are of Braſs, 
as thoſe in the Heels of the Top-maſts. | 

SHOALE, in the Sea phraſe, is the ſame as 
ſhallow : They ſay, tis good ſhoaling, when as 
a Ship fails rowards the ſhoar, ſhe finds by her 
ſounding, it grows ſhallow by degrees, and nor 
too ſuddenly ; for then a Ship may go in ſafety. 

SHOR T- Accent, in Grammar, {hews that the 
time of Pronunciation oughr to be ſhort, and is 
marked thus (). 

SHOT of a Cable, is the ſplicing of two Cables 
together, that a Ship may Ride ſafe in deep Wa- 
ters, and in great Roads: For, a Ship will Ride 
eaſier by one ſhor of a Cable, than by three ſhorr 
Cables our a-head. 

SHOT, for Ordnance, are of ſeveral ſorts, as 

Rund. ſbot, which are round Bullers firred in 
proportion to the Bore of the Piece. 

Creſs-bar-ſhot, are round ſhor, with a long ſpike 
of Iron caſt in it, as if it did go through the mid- 
dle of it. 

Trundle- ſbot, being only a Bolt of Iron 16 or 13 
Inches long, ſnarp- pointed at both ends, and about 
a Hand's breadth from each end, having a round 
broad Bowl of Lead caſt upon it, according to rhe 
Bore of the Piece. | 
 Langrel-ſhbor, which runs looſe with a ſhackle 
to be ſhortned when it is put into the Piece; and 


when it flys our, it ſpreads ir ſelf, Ar each end of | 


the Bar it has half a Buller. either of Lead or Iron. 

Chain-ſhot, is two Bullets with a Chain betwixt 
them, ſome being contrived round, yet ſo that 
they will ſpread in flying their full Length and 
Breadth. Ba” 

Caſe- ſpet, is any thing of ſmall Bullets, Nails, 
old Iron, and the like, to put into the Caſe, to 
noot our of Ordnance. 

SHOULDRING, in Fortification, is a Re- 
trenchment oppoſed to the Enemies, or a Work caſt 
up for a Dfence on one ſide, Whether it be made of 
heaps of Earth caſt up, or of Gabicns and Facines. 
A ſhouldring alſo is a ſquare Orillon ſometimes made 


in the Baſtions on the Flank near the ſhou!der, to 


SHROWDS, are great Ropes in a Ship, which 
come from either fide of all Maſts. They are faſt- 
ned below by Chains to the Ship's ſides, and aloſt 
over the Head of the Maſt, their Pendants, Fo e- 
tockle, and Swifters being firſt put under them: 
They are alſo ſerved there, to prevent their galling 
the Malt. Ihe Top-maſt-ſhrowds are fatined to 
the Puttocks by Plates of Iron; and by Dead-mens 
Eyes and Lanniers alſo as the others are. The 
terms are, Eaſe the ſhrowds ; that is, ſlacken them: 
Set Taught the ſhrowds; that is, ſer them ſtiffer 
The Bolr-ſprir hath no ſhrowds. 

SICUT alias, is a ſecond Writ ſent our, when 
the firſt was not executed. 

SIDEMEN, or Qveſtmen, be thoſe that are 
Yearly Choſen, according to the Cuſtom of ever 
Pariſh, to Aſſiſt che Church-warders in the Enquiry 
and Preſenting ſuch Offenders to the Ordinary, as 
are Puniſhable in the Court Chriſtian, 

SIDERAL Year. See Solar Tear. 
SIDERATIO. See Spacelos. 

SIEF Album. See Collyrium, | 

SIEGE, 1s the encampring or fitting down of an 


Army before a Place, in order to take it, either by 
Force or by Famine. 


SIGMOIDE, are the Apophyſes of the Bones, 


| repreſenting the Letter C of the ancient Greeks. 


Alſo the Valves of the great Artery that hinder 
the Blood from returning back to the Heart. 
SIGNIFICABIT, is a Wrir de Excommunicato 
capiendo, which iſſueth out of the Chancery upon a 
Certificate given by the Ordinary, of a Man that 
ſtands obſtinately Excommunicate, by rhe ſpace of 
ferry Days, for the laying him up in Priſon with- 
our Bail or Mainpriſe, until he ſubmit himſelf ro 
the Authority of the Church. And tis fo called, 
becauſe the Word Significavit is an Emphatical 
Word in the Wrir. There is allo another Wrir 
in the Regiſter, Fol. 7. directed to the Juſtices of 
the Bench, commanding them to ſtay any Suit de- 
pending berween ſuch and ſuch, by reaſon of an 
Ex communication alledged againſt the Plaintiff; 


becauſe the ſentence of the Ordinary that did Ex- 


communicate him, is appealed from, and the Ap- 
peal yet depends undecided, 

SILIQUA, in Botany, is the Seed-veſſel, Husk, 
Ced, or Pod, of ſuch Plants as are ot the Legumi— 
nous kind. | a 

SILLON, in Fortification, is an elevation of 
Earth, made in the middle of a Moar, ro Fortific 
it when too broad: It is otherwiſe called Exce!cpe, 
which is the more common Name. 

SIMILAR A of a Circle, are ſuch as are like 
Parts of their whole Circumference. 

SIMILAR Bodies, in Natural Philoſophy, are 
called ſuch as have their Particles of the ſame Kind 
and Nature one with another. 


called ſuch as are throughout of the ſame nature 
and texture, as all the Parts of the Bone are Bony, 


e. 
SIMILAR Plane Numbers, are thoſe Numbers 


which may be ranged into the form of ſimilar Rett- 
6 H | angles ; 


Face, and one Flank, wkich ends in a Point at the 


SIMILAR, or ſimple Parts, by Anatomiſts are 


JD 
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that is. into Rectangles, whoſe fides are [| SIMILAR Re#angles, are thoſe which have the, 

an 05 doch = 12 — 483 for che ſides of | ſides about the equal Angles Proportional; 3 

12 are 6 and 2 (as in Fig. B.) and the ſides of 48 fas 4b :eh::ad:ef. 


are 12 and 4 (as in Fig. C.) But 6. 2: © 12+ 4, and : F 
therefore thoſe Numbers are ſimilar. : a — — —5— 
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SIMILAR Polygons, are ſuch as have their An- 
ples ſeverally Equal, and the ſides about thoſe An- 


: e ; | 
gles Proportional. 


pou nrnwess0 ä t 


COROLLARY [1 


All Squares muſt be ſimilar Rectangles; for (ſince 
they have all their Sides equal, and all their Angles 
right) whatever Proportion the fide 4 m hath to 
the fide hi of the other Rectangle, the ſame muſt 
alſo the other fide ab have to the fide e h; becaule 
they are equal to a m, and to hi. 


COROLLARY I. 


Hence all ſimilar Rectangles are to each other as 
| the ſquares of their Homologous-ſides. 

For the Rectangle A, is to B:: as the Square 
bm is to the Square e; ſince as well Squares 
as Reftangles are in a duplicate Ratio to that of 
their ſides. 

SIMILAR Rigbe-lin d Figures, are ſuch as have 
equal Angles, and the fides abour thoſe equal An- 
gles proportional. 

SIMILAR Segments of a Circle are ſuch as con- 
rain equal Angles. 

SIMILAR ſolid Numbers, are thoſe, whole little 
Cubes may be ſo ranged as to make ſimilar and 
rectangular Parallelopipeds. 


1 
. | > 
0 3 SP 0 


Thus, if in the Polygon A, all the Angles a b c, 


Sc. are reſpectively equal to all thoſe d e f, &c. SIMILAR Triangles, are ſuch as have all their 


in the Polygon B. And that alſo 4 b hath the hor. 
ſame Proportion to b c: : as d e hath to ef Then three Angles reſpectively equal to one an 


thoſe two Polygons are ſimilar. 
| | | 


As 
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As if the Angle 4 be equal to d, the Angle c e- 
qual to e, and the Angle b equal ro f; then is the 
F riangle a be ſimilar or /ike ro d fe: And then 
the Sides about the Equal Angles are always pro- 
portional; that is, 4 b hath the ſame Proportion to 
ac, as fd hath to de, and is thus written, 


WS ESL & DW & "Wa 


PRAOPOSELEON 


All Similar Triangles, have the Sides about their 
Equal Angles Proportional. 


Thus in the Figure. 
I fay, AB:ab::AC:ac:: CB. H c, Ge. 


Right Linea e ; and draw out the Lines « b and 


ed, till they meet together in the Point . 
DE MONSTRATION. 


Becauſe the * 2 42 Angle d o e, 4 F is p2- 
rallel to c d alſo, becauſe the Angle « c b, is equal 
to the Angle ce; the Lines b c and fe are paral- 
lel. Whergfore bc df, muſt be a Parallel grams 
whoſe oppoſite Sides are equal, that bf = ed, 
and be = f d, | 

Therefore becauſe c d is parallel to the Baſe a 5, 
of the Triangle Fea; de: d (or bc): : 
8034 & 

Thar is, de: be:: ec: 4 c. And therefore 
alrernately, de: ce: be: 4c. And ſo the 
Sides about c and e are proved Proportionable. 

Alſo becauſe b c is parallel to the Baſe f e, of 
the Triangle afe. Therefore ec: ac: : F b, 
(or ed) : ab: That is, ec: ac: :cd: 4 b. 
And therefore alternately, ec:cd::ac:ab. 
And fo the Sides about the equal Angles a, and 
d c e, are found Proportional. The ſame may be 
eaſily done by the Angles b and d. 


Another Demonſtration by Pardie: : 


For ſer the leſſer Triangle into the greater, by ta- 
king Ab=ab, and Ac= a c, then will the 


Baſe b c, be the ſame as in the lefſer Triangle ; 


and the whole Triangle A 6 c, will be equal to 
abc, 

And therefore the Angle A b c, will be equal ro 
the Angle B, and Acb=C. 

Wherefore the Line bc, is parallel to B: And 
therefore, 

Ab:AB: Ac: AC:: be: BC, &c. 

| TS 


Otherwiſe thus, according to Euclid, 


Let the Triangle a b c, be ſimilar to dc e. Then 
I ſay, Thar the Sides about their Equal Angles 
are Proportional, 


e 


Set the Baſes of the two Triangles 2 e and e e, ſo 


together as that they may join and make one | 


C 


Becauſe the Angle A is == ro a, Angle C to c 
Sc. Therefore the Ark oppoſite to them muſt be 
equal: (Thar is, not in length, bur muſt contain 
an equal Number of Degrees.) Wherefore Chords 
alſo ſubtending thoſe Arks, muſt be Proportionable 
Chords of the ſame Number of Degrees ; and con- 
ſequently will be all Similar Parts of their own 
proper Radius, | 

Thar is, e 42: 4b :: (in reſpect of its Radius) 
CA: A B. in reſpe& of its Radius. Therefore 

6H2 the 


SI N 


c 


che Sides about the equal Angles will be ptopor- 
tional. 


Or, be : a:: BC: BA, 2. E. D. 
COROLLART: I. 


From hence it follows, That all Similar Trian- 
gles are to one another, as the Squares of their Ho- 
mologous Sides. For theſe Triangles are the 
Halves of Similar Triangles or Parallelograms, 
which are to one another in a Duplicate Ratio of 
their Homologous Sides : Therefore the Halves 
muſt be as the Wholes. 


COROLLARY I. 


All Similar Polygons are to one another as the 
Squares of their Homologous Sides. For being 
made up of Similar Triangles ; the Aggregares or 
Sums will be to each other, as the Parts cur, of 
which they were made. 


SIMONY, is an unlawful Contract made to 
have a Man preſented to a Rectory or Vicarage : 
It was agreed by all the Juſtices, that if the Patron 
preſent any Perſon to a Benefice with Cure, for 
Money, that ſuch Preſentation, Sc. is void, tho 
the Preſentee were not Privy to it, and the Statute 
gives Preſentation to the King: But this is now 
repealed. 

SIMPLE Flank. See Flank, 

SIMPLE Place, a Term in Geometry. See Place 
Simple. 

SIMPLE Problem. See Linear Problem. 

SIMPLE Problem. in Mathematicks. See a Li- 
near One. 

SIMPLE Quantities, in Algebra, are ſuch as 
1 but one Sign, whether Poſitive or Negative: 
hus. 

24, and — 3 b, are Simple Quantities. 

But a + b, and + d— e +h are compound 

ones. | 

SIMPLE Tenaille. See Tenaille. 

SINAPISMUS, is a Medicine applied to the 
Head, and is prepared of Muſtard, Wild Raddiſn, 
and Leven. Blanchard. 5 

SINCIPUT, the Fore-part of the Head, reach- 
ing from the Fore-head to the Coronal Suture. 

SINE, or Rzpht Sine, is a right Line drawn 
from one end of an Arch, perpendicularly upon the 
Diameter drawn from the other end of that Arch; 
or ir is half rhe Chord of rwice the Arch. See 
more under the Word Trigonometry. 

SINE aſſenſu capitali, is a Writ againſt him 
that alienates Lands without conſent of his Chap- 
ter or Covent. 

SINE-Complement, See Complement, 

SINE die, in Law, when Judgment is given a- 
gainſt the Plaintiff, he is ſaid to be in miſericordia 
pro falſo clamore ſuo: But when for the Defendant, 
then tis ſaid, Eat inde ſine die. 

SINGLE, or Simple Excentricity, See Eccen- 
tricity, 

SINGULTUS, or the Hickoup, is a Convul- 
five Motion of the Midriff, cauſed by rough and 
irregular Particles, forcing it to this diſordinate 
Morion. Blanchard, 

SINICAL Quadrant, is made of Braſs or Wood, 
with Sines drawn from each Side interſecting one 
another, with an Index divided by Sines alſo, 


Sinus s. Blanchard. With us the Ventricles of the 


Subdiviſions of the Forinx; and they ſerve as 2 
Sink to drain away the excrementitious Matter of 


| 


ed, it is allowed, That two, 


with ninety Degrees on the Limb, and | 
ro the Edge, to take the Altitude of Sights 


Sometimes inſtead of Sines, tis divided 8 dun. 
qual Parts: And is uſed by Seamen to ſolve I e. 
in. 


{pection any Problem of Plain Sailing, 
SINESTER Side or Part of an E 
the left Side Part. Vide Eſcutchecn, 
| SINNET, is a Line or String made of 
| . Ro 
yarn, conſiſting generally of two, fix, or nine c 
which are divided into three Parts, and are — 5 
over one another, and then it is beaten moos Ted 
flat, with a Wooden Mallet, its uſe is = 0 
the Ropes, that is to keep them from gawii 5 
SI non omnes, is a Writ of Aſſociation whe” 
if all in Commiſſion cannot meet at the Day 22 


or more of them, 


(cutcheon, is 


may finiſh the Buſineſs. | 
SINUS, any Cavity in or between | 
of an Animal Bod), the Anatomiſts cal 
and ſome Philoſophical Writers call thoſe Fiſſu 
or Cavities which are between the ſeveral Strata 0s 
Layers of the Earth, in Mines, Sc. by this Tan 
Sinus, for Sinus in Mathematicks. See Sj» N 
SINUS Meningium, are thoſe 3 Cavitics which 
Galen calls the Ventricles of the Thick Membrane 
The firſt and ſecond, or the Lateral Sinus, are 
ſeared between the Brain and the Cerebel/yn, and 
end in the vertebral Sinus's, The third begins 
from the Os Cribriforme, and ends in the middle of 
the former Sinuss. The fourth ariſes from the 
Pinealis Glandule, and ends in the middle of the 
lateral Sinus's. The Inſertion of thele $inus's is 
called Trocular Herophili, The Sinus's, after they 
have paſſed through the Scull, are partly continu. 
ed with the Jugular Veins, and partly deſcend 
through the whole length of che Spinal Marrow 
down to the Os Sacrum, The uſe of them is to 


he Veſſels 


a Sinus, 


ſupply the place of Veins, for they convey the 
Blood from the Brain and Cerebellum, partly into 
the Jugular Veins, and partly into the Vertebral 


Brain are accounted only the three Partitions or 


the Brain. 
SINUS Oſſium, are thoſe Cavities of the Bones, 
which receive the Heads of other Bones. 
SIPHON, a Glaſs or metalline crooked Pipe, 
Tube, or Cane. See Syphon. | 
SI Recognoſcant, is a Writ that lies for a Credi- 
ror againſt his Debtor, for Money numbered, that 
hath before rhe Sheriff in the County Court, ac- 
knowledged himſelf to owe his Creditor ſuch a 
Sum, received of him in pecaniis numeratis, 
SIRIUS, the Dog-ſtar, a bright Star of the firit 
Magnitude, in the Conſtellation Canis major, us 
Longitude is 99 Degrees, 47 Minutes, Latitude 
39 Degrees, 32 Minutes, 
SIRONES, little Puſhes in the Palm of the 
Hand, and Sole of the Foot, containing certain 
ſmall Inſects or Worms, i 
SK ARE ED, the Sea Term, when one Piece of 
Timber is ler and faſten'd into another. See Scarfed. 
SKELETON, of a Man or other Animal, 5 
when the Bones are cleaned and dry, and put to, 
gether according to Art in their natural Order an 
Poſition. 


SKUPPERS, and Slupper-holet. See Scop*r* 


holes. f Cable hangs 
SLATCH, wh ope or Cable he 
LAT when any 2 dn i 


9 the Seamen call the mi hangs 
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bangs down, the Slatch of the Cable or Rope, ſo 
alſo after long foul Weather, if there come a ſmall 
Interval of fair, they ſay, this is a Slatch of fair 
Weather. 8 5 

SLEEPERS, Timbers lying before and aft in 
the bottom of a Ship as the Rung-heads do; the 
lowermoſt of them is bolted ro the Rung-heads, 
and the uppermoſt to the Fuzrocks, in order to 
ſtrengthen and faſten the Furtocks and Rings. 

SLIDING Rules, or Scales, are Inſtruments to 

be uſed without Compaſſes, in Gauging, Meaſu- 
ring, Sc. having their Lines fitted ſo as to anſwer 
Proportions by Inſpection ; they are very Ingeni- 
ouſly contrived and applied by Gunter, Partridge, 
Copſhall, Everard, Hunt, and others, who have 
Written particular Treatiſes about their Uſe and 
Application. Fs 
SLING, a Word uſed variouſly at Sea, there 
ate Slings to hoiſe up Casks or any other heavy 
things ; which are made of Ropes, ſpliced into 
themlelves at either end, With an Eye big enough 
ro hold the thing ro be Slung. 
There are other Slings which are made longer 
and with a ſmall Eye at each end, one of which is 
put over the Breech of a Piece of Ordance, and 
the other Eye comes over the end of an Iron Crow, 
which is pur into the Mouth of the Piece, ro Weigh 
and Hoiſe the Gun as they pleaſe. 

There are alſo S/ings for the Yards, which 1s 
done by binding them faſt ro the Croſs-tree aloft, 
and to the Head of the Maſt witha ſtrong Rope or 
Chain, that if the Tye ſhould happen to break, or 
to be ſhor to pieces in a Fight, the Yard neverthe- 
leſs may not fall down upon the Hatches. 

SMELLING, is probably occaſined by the Ef- 
fuvia of Odorous Bodies mingling themſelves with 
the Air, and entring up the Noſtrils, which are co- 
vered with a very Nervous and Senſible Coat, and 
there inſinuating themſelves into the Proceſſes of 
the Olfactory Nerve, do move it variouſly accor- 
ding to their various and different Nature, and ſo 
communicate to the Brain, ſuch correſponding Mo- 
tions, as enables the Soul to judge differently of 
the Bodies emitting ſuch Effluvia : And from hence 
when the Effluvia produces a grateful Senſation, 
we (ay it hath a ſweer Smell, but when a diſagree- 
able one, we ſay it ſtinks. 3 


SMITEING-Line, in þ Ship, is a {mall Rope 
faſtened to the Miſſen-yard Arm, below art the 
Deck, and is alway furled up with the Miſſen-ſail, 
even to the upper end of the Yard,and from thence 
it comes down to the Poope. Its Uſe is to looſe 
the Miſſen-ſail without ſtriking down the Yard, 
which is eaſily done, becauſe the Miſſen-ſail is 
furled up only with Rope-yarns ; and therefore 
when this Rope is pulled hard, it breaks all the 
Rope-yarns, and ſo the Sail falls down of ir ſelf : 
The Word of Art is, Smite the Miſſen (whence 
this Rope takes it Name ;) that is, hale by this 
Rope thar rhe Sail may fall down. 

SNATCH Block, is a great Block in a Ship, 
with a Shiver in it, having a Notch cut thro one 
of its Cheeks for rhe more ready receiving in of 
any Rope: For by this Notch, the middle part of 
a Rope may be reeved into this Block, without 
paſſing it in end-ways: This ready Block is com- 
monly faſtened with a Strap about the Main- maſt, 
cloſe to the Upper Deck, and is chiefly uſed for the 
Fall of the Minding Tackle, which is reeved into 
this Block, and then brought to the Capſtan. 
SNOW. The Learned Dr, Grew, in Philoſo- 


phical Tranſaaions, N. 92. gives the following 
Account of Snow, which ſeems very exact and 
juſt. 


1. With Mr. Des Cartes, and Dr. Hock, he obſerves, 
That many parts hereof are of a Regular Figure ; 


for the moſt part being as it were ſo many little 


Rowels, or Stars of 6 Points ; being perfect and 
tranſparent Ice, as any one may ſee upon a Pool, 
or Veſſel of Water ; upon each of which 6 Points, 
are ſer other collateral Points, and thoſe always at 
the ſame Angles, as are the main Points them- 
ſelves. 


2. Amongſt theſe Regular Figures, tho many 
of them are large and fair; yet from theſe taking 
our firſt Item, many others, alike Regular, but 
far leſs, may likewiſe be diſcovered. 


3. Amongſt theſe, not only Regular, but entire 
Parts of Snow, looking ſtill more warily, we ſhall 
perceive, that there are divers others indeed irre- 
gnlar, which yer are chiefly the broken Points, 
Parcels, and Fragments of the Regular ones, 


4+ Thar beſides the broken parts, there are 
ſome others which ſeem to have loſt their Regula- 
riry, not ſo much in being broken, as by various 
Winds, firſt gently Thaw'd, and then Froze into 
little irregular Clumpers again, 


From whence the true Notion, and external 
Nature of Snow, ſeemeth to appear, viz. Thar 
not only ſome few parts of Snow, but originally, 
the whole Body of it, or of a Snowy Cloud, is an 
infinite Maſs of Icicles regularly figured ; not one 
Particle thereof, I ſay, originally, not one of ſo 
many Millions, being indetermined, or irregular : 
Thar is to ſay, a Cloud of Vapours being gather- 
ed into Drops, the ſaid Drops forthwith de- 
ſcend; upon which Deſcent, meeting with a ſoft 
freezing Wind, or ar leaſt paſſing thro' a Colder 
Region of the Air, each drop is immediately froze 
into an Icicle, ſhooting it ſelf forth into ſeveral 
Points or Stiriæ, on each Hand fromward its Cen- 
tre: Bur ſtill continuing their deſcenr, and meet- 
ing with ſome ſprinkling and intermixing Gales of 
Warmer Air, or in their continual Morion and 
Wafrage ro and fro, touching upon each other; 
ſome are a little thaw d, blunted, froſted, clump- 
er d, others broken, but the moſt hanked and 
clung in ſeveral Parcels together, which we call 
Flanks of Snow.  *- | | 

It being known what Snow is, we underſtand, 
why, though ir ſeem to be ſoft, yet tis truly hard: 
becaule true Ice, the inſeparable property whereof 
is to be hard; ſeeming only to be loft, becauſe 
upon the firſt touch of the Finger, upon any of its 
ſharp Edges or Points, they inſtantly thaw ; or o- 
therwiſe they would pierce our Fingers as ſo many 
Lancets. f 

Why again, though Snow be true Ice, and fo 
hard and denſe a Body, yer very light; becauſe of 
rhe exrream thinneſs of each Icicle in compariſon 
of its breadth. For ſo Gold, which though of all 
Bodies it be the moſt ponderous, yer being beaten 
into Leaves, rides upon the leaſt breath of Air; and 
ſo in all other Bodies, where there is but little Mat- 


ter contained within large Dimenſions, and poſſi- 
bly in no other Caſe. 5 4 
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Alſo, how it is Vite, not becauſe hard; for 
there are many ſott Bodies White; bur becauſe 
conſiſting of parts, all of them ſingly tranſparent, 
but being mixed together appear White; as the 
Parts of Froth, Glaſs, Ice, and other tranſparent 
Bodies, whether ſoft or hard. 


Thus much for the External Nature of Snow; 


ler us next enquire into its Eſſential Nature. 


Now to make a Judgment of this, is by conſi- 


dering, what the general Figure of Snow is, and 


comparing the ſame with ſuch Regular Figures as of Juriſdiction; whence comes the La 


we ſee in divers other Bodies, in that where we 
{ce the like Configurations, we may believe there 


is the like Subject wherein, or the like Efficient men, or Secagers; that is, 
nu 


whereby but thoſe and thele are made. 

As for the Figure of Snow, tis generally one, 
viz, that which is above deſcribed : Rarely of dif- 
ferent ones, which may be reduced chiefly ro two 
general Circulars and Hexagonals, either Simple 
or Compounded together, more rarely, either to 
be ſeen of more than 6 Points; but if ſo, then not 
of 8 or 10 but 12. 


| 


| 


[ 
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certain inferior Services of Husbandry to 
formed to the Lord of the Fee, or 
Lands, when a Man is infeoffed free! 
ny Service, Ward, Relief, or Marria 


Or in fingle Shoots, as ſo ma- 


ny ſhorr, lender Cylinders, like thole of Nitre. 


Or by one of thoſe ſhoots, as the Axle-tree, and 


touching upon the Centre of a Pair of pointed Ici- 
Or the 


cles, joyned together as the two Wheels. 
ſame Hexagonal Figure, and of the ſame uſual 
breadth ; bur continued in thickneſs and profundi- 
ty. All theſe are rare, the firſt deſcribed being the 
general Figure. | 

As for the Configuration of other Bodies we 
ſhall find, that there are divers which have ſome a 
leſs, others a more near reſemblance thereto. Ni- 
tre is formed as is commonly known in long Cy- 
lindrical ſhoots, as alſo all Lixivial Salts for the 
moſt part reſembling, tho' nor perfectly, the ſe- 
veral Points of each Starry Icicle of Swow. Salt of 
Harts-horn, Sal Armoniach, and ſome other vola- 
tile Salts, beſides their main and longer ſhoots 
have others ſhorter Branched our from them ; re- 
ſembling as thoſe the main, ſo theſe the Collateral 
Points of the Snow, bur the Icicles of Urine are 
ſtill more near: For in Salt of Harts-horn, altho 
the Collateral ſhoors ſtand at acute Angles with 
the Main, yet not by pairs at equal height: And 
in Sal Armoniach, altho' they ſtand Diametrically 
oppoſite, or at equal height; yer withal at right, 
not acute Angles: Whereas in the Icicles of Vrine, 


they ſtand at equal Heights, and at acute Angles 


both; in both, like thoſe of Snow. And it is ob- 
ſervable that the Configuration of Feathers is like- 
wiſe the ſame. The reaſon whereof is, becauſe 
Fow!s having no Organs for Evacuation of Urine, 
the Urinous Parts of their Blood are evacuated by 
the Habit or Skin, where they produce and nou- 
riſn Fcathers, 

From whence ir ſhould ſeem, Thar every Drop 
of Rain aforeſaid, containing in ir ſelf ſome Spiri- 
tuous Particles, (as from the height to which they 

re advanced, the prolifick Vertue of Rain, and its 
eaſie rendency to Putrefaction, above other Wa- 
ter, is argued they do) and meeting with others 
in their Deſcent, of a Saline, and that partly Ni- 
rrous, but chiefly Urinous, or of an acide-ſalinous 
Nature; the ſaid Spirituous Parts are apprehended 
by them, and with thoſe the Warry ; and ſo the 
whole Drop is fix'd, yet not into any indifferent 
and irregular ſhape, depriving their Spirituous 
parts of their Motion in an inſtant ; but according 
to the Energy of the Spirituous, as the Pencil, and 


| 


| 
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the Specifick Nature, or determinate poſſibi;,. * 
the Saline Parts, as the Ruler, tis ng fi — of 
ro 1 little Star. c w 
heſe things ſomewhat further conſid 
cleared, may add a little to that great deal of Fro 
which the Honourable Mr. Boyle, hath 8 
_ Nature of Cold, the -Air, and the Podie 
therein contained, in his Excellent Dj 
thereof. Dirne 


SOC, is a Word ſignifying a Power, or Liberry 
ce W Latin 

Word Soca, for a Seigniory enfranchiſed by the 
King, with liberty of holding a Court of his Sock, 
his Tenants, wh 

re 1s hence called Socage, TP M 


SOCCAGE, is a Tenure of Lands by, 


or for 
| be per- 
is a Tenure of 
Y without a. 

e, and pay 
to his Lord ſuch Duty as is called, Peng! Gon, : 
&c. ” 

There is alſo Fee, or Commen Sccage, and 65 
Sccage, or Villenage. 

Other Diviſions thereof there are in Law Books: 
Bur by the Statute 12 Car. 2. cap. 24. all Tenures 
ſhall be adjudged, and taken to be turned into free 
and common Soca ge. 

SOCMANs, or Sokemans, are ſuch Tenants as 
hold their Lands and Tenements by Socage Te. 
nure. 

. SOLZUS, is a Muſcle that helps to extend the 
oot. 

SOLAR Comet, See Diſcus. 

SOLAR Cycle. See Cycle of the Sun, 

SOLAR Spots. See Spots of the Sun, 

SOLAR Tear, is either Tropical, or Sideral, 

Tropical Tear, is that Space of Time, wherein 
the Sun returns again to the ſame Equinodtal, 
or Solſtitial Point, which is always equal to 365 
Days, 5 Hours, and about 55 Minutes. 

The Szderial Near ; is the Space wherein the 
Sun comes back ro any particular Fixed Star, 
which is about 365 Days, 8 Hours, and 9 Mi- 
A 

SOLE-Tenanrt, is he or ſhe that holds only in his 
or her own Right, without any other joined: As, 
if a Man and his Wife hold Land for their Lives, 
the Remainder to their Son ; here the Man dying, 
the Lord ſhall not have Heriot , becaule he dieth 
not Sole-Tenant, 

SOLET & aebet. See Debet and Solet. 

SOLID, in Geometry, is the Third Species of 
Magnitude, having three Dimenſions , Length, 
Breadth and Thickneſs ; and is frequently uſed in 
the ſame ſence with Body. Ir may be conceive 
to be formed by the direct Motion, or the Revo- 
lution of any Superficies, of what Nature, or Fi- 
gure ſoever. 

SOLID Angle, is an Angle made by rhe meet- 
ing of three or more Planes, and thoſe joining 
a Point, like the Point of a Diamond well cut. 


SOLID Baſtion. See Baſtion. FED 


er, by any other 


as 18 is a ſolid Number made of 6, 
d by 33 or of 9 mul- 


SOLID Numbers, are thoſe which ariſe 
the Multiplication of a Plain Numb 
wharſoever ; 
(which is a Plane) multiple 
tiplied by 2. | 

SOLID Place. See Place ſelid 
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ID Problem, in Mathemaricks, is one which 
| _ - Geometrically ſolved, bur by the Interſe- 
Gion of a Circle, and a Conick Section; or by 
the jnterſection of two other Conick Sections be- 


des the Circle. 


| To deſcribe an Tſoſceles Triangle on 4 giv 
* . Line, whoſe Angle at the Baſe, al be 
triple to that at the Vertex. 


is will help to Inſcribe a Regular Hepragon, 
in ig ut Circle, and may be refolyed by the In- 
terſection of a Parabola and a Circle, i 
The following Problem alſo helps to Inſcribe a 
Nynagon in a Circle; and may be ſolved by the 
Interlection of a Parabola, and an Hyperbola be- 


rween its Aſymptotes: Viz 


To deſcribe an Iſaſceles Triangle, whoſe Angle at the 
Baſe, ſhall be Quadruple of that at the Vertex. 


And ſuch a Problem as this, hath 4 ſolutions, 
and no more; becauſe 2 Conick Sections can cut 
one another but in 4 Points, 

How all ſuch Problems are conſtructed, Mr. 
Halley ſhews in Philaſoph. Tranſatt. N. 188. 

SOLIDITY ( ſee Firmneſs) is a Quality of a 
Natural Body contrary to Fluidity, and appears to 
conſiſt in the Parts of Bodies being interwoven and 


intangled one with another, ſo that they cannot 


diffule themſelves ſeveral ways, as Fluid Bodies 


can. 

SOLLICITOR, is a Man imploy'd to take care 
of, and follow Suits depending in Courts of Law, 
or Equity, formerly allowed only to Nobility, 
whoſe Menial Servants they were; bur now too 
frequently uſed by others, ro the damage of the 
People, and the increaſe of Champerty and Main- 
renance. 

SOLSTICE, is the Time when the Sun entring 
the Tropical Points, is got furtheſt from the Equa- 
tor, and before he returns back towards ir, ſeems 
to be for ſome time at a ſtand, being moved in the 
ſame Parallel, and ſcarce making any other Lines 
than perfect Circles, ſo ſmall is its Progreſs. Theſe 
Sol ſtices are two: | 

Eſtival, or Summer Solſtice, when the Sun en- 
ters Cancer the 11th of Fune, making the longeſt 
Day, and the ſhorteſt Night. 

And the Hyemal. or Winter Solſtice, on the 11th 
of December, when he enters Capricorn, the Nights 
being then ar the longeſt, and Days at the ſhorreſt; 
that is, in Northern Regions, for under the Equa- 
tor there is no Variation, but a continual Equinox; 
and in the Southern Parts, the Sun's Entrance into 
Capricorn, makes the longeſt Day; and into Cancer, 
the longeſt Night. 

SOLSTITIAL Colure. See Colure. 

SOLUBLE Tartar, is made by boiling in 3 
Pints of Water, 8 Ounces of Cream of Tartar, 
and 4 Ounces of the Fix'd Salt of Tartar, for a- 
bout half an Hour in an Earthen Pan unglazed; 
and then when tis cool, filtrating and evaporating 
it till tis dry: 11 Ounces and 6 Drams of Salt 
will remain at the Bottom. This is the Soluble 
Tartar, Tis accounted a very good Aperitive 
Medicine. 

'Tis called alſo a Vegetable Salt. Sometimes the 
Tincture of Mars is added in this Preparation, and 
then 'ris called Soluble Tartar Chalybeate, 


_—— 


An Emetich Tartar, is alſo made of this Soluble 
Tartar, and Liver of Antimony, which wotks as 
the common one | 

SOLVENDO eſe, a Term in Law, fignifying 
that a Man hath wherewith to pay, or is a Perſon 
ſolvent, 

SOLVENT, the ſame with Diſſolvent, being 
any Corrofive Liquor, or Menſtruum, that will 
diſſolve Bodies. | | 

SOLUTIO Chymica, is a reſolving any Body 
into its Chymical Principles; which are, Spirir, 
Salt, Sulphur, Earth and Water. 

SOLUTIO continu, is a Diſſolution of the U- 
nity and Continuity of the Parts: As in Wounds, 
Ulcers, Fractures, c. | | 

SOLUTION, in Mathemaricks, is the anſwer- 
ing of any Queſtion, of the Reſolution of any 
J -.-: -_-- | 
SOLUTIONE feodi Militis Parliamenti, and 
Solutione feodi Burgen- Parliament, are Writs 
whereby Knights of the Shire and Burgeſſes may 
recover their Allowance, if it be denied. 
SOLUTIVE, See Laxative. 

SOMMONS. See Summons. 

SOMNIFEROUS, or Sleeping Medicines, are 

ſuch which conſiſting of fœtid Sulphureous Parts, 

diſſipate and extinguiſh the Animal Spirits, and 

Ts their Increaſe, whence follows Sleep. Blan- 

CPAYA, . 

SOPHISTICATED, the ſame with counterfei- 

red, debaſed, or adulterated ; and is uſually ſpo- 

ken of Wines, Chymical Preparations, Cc. when 
they are not made good in their Kinds, thro' the 

Avarice of the Compoſer. 

SOPHORIFEROUS. See Somniferous. 

SORITES, is a ſort of Argument compoſed of 
ſeveral Propofitions, of which the ſecond depends 
upon the firſt, the third upon the ſecond, and ſo 
forward. 

SORROW, is uneaſineſs in the Mind, upon the 
thought of a Good loſt, which might have been 
enjoy d longer; or the ſenſe of a preſent Evil. 

SOUND, ſeems to be produced by the ſubriler, 
and more Erherial Parts of rhe Air, being formed 
and modified into a great many ſmall Maſſes or 
Contextures, exactly ſimilar in Figure; which 
Contextures are made by the Collifion and peculiar 
Motion of the Sonorous Body, and flying off from 
it, are diffuſed all around in the Medium, and 
there do affect the Organ of our Ear in one and 
the ſame manner, 

Sound, allo appears not to be produced in the 
Air, ſo much by the ſwiftneſs, as by the very fre- 
quent Repercuſſions, and reciprocal Shakings of 
the Sonorous Body. 

Sir Iſaac Newton demonſtrates, (in Prop. 43. 
Lib. 2. of his Principles; ) That Sounds, becauſe 
they ariſe from the Tremulous Motion of Bodies, 
are nothing elſe but the Propagation of the Pulſe of 
rhe Air. And this he ſaith, is confirmed by thoſe 
great Tremors that ſtrong and grave Sound excite 
in Bodies round about, as the Ringing of Bells, 
noiſe of Cannon, Cc. 

And in another place he concludes, Thar Sounds 
do nor conſiſt in the Motion of any Æther, or finer 
Air, but in the Agitation of the whole common 
Air; becauſe he found by Experiments, That the 
Motion of Sound depended on the Denſity of the 
whole Air. ä 

He found by good Experiments, That a Sound 

moves 9638 Feet, Engliſh, in a Second of Time, pag. 370. 
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Suppoſing the Air by the Pulſe which cauſes | 
Sound, to be in a Motion, like that of the Water 

when its Waves roul; he calculates the Breadth of 
the Pulſe, or the Diſtance between Wave and 
Wave, to be in the Sounds of all open Pipes, dou- 
ble the Length of thoſe Pipes, which he grounds 
on an Experiment of Father Merſennus, in his Har- 
monic lis, that an extended String made 104 Vibra- 
tions in a Second, when it was an Uniſone with 
the C, fa, at Pipe of an Organ, whoſe Length was 
4 Foot open, and 2 Foot ſtopd, pag. 372. 


Why the Sound ceaſes always with the Motion 


of the Sonorous Body; and why they reach the 
Ear equally ſoon, when far off, or near: He ſhews 
in "yt: 48. Cor. where he proves, That the Num- 
ber of the Pulſes propagared, is always the very 
ſame with the Number of the Vibrations of the 
Tremulous Body, and that they are not by any 
means multiplied as they go from it. 


The following Properties have been obſerved of 
Sound ; in many of which, there is a near Re- 
lation between it and Light, For. 


1. As Light acquaints the Eye with the diffe- 
rent Qualities, Magnitudes, and Figures of Bo- 
dies, ſo Sound in like manner informs the Ear of 
many of the ſame Things, in the Sonorous Body. 


2. As Light preſently vaniſhes on the Removal, 
or Total Eclipſe of the Radiating Body, ſo a Sound 
periſnes aſſoon as the Undulation of the Air ceaſes, 


which Motion both produces and preſerveth all 
Sounds. 


3. The Diffuſion of Sound from the Sonorous 
Poly is Spherical, like the Radiation of Light 
from its Centre. 


4. A greater Sound drowns a leſs, as a greater 
Light Ecclipſes a leſs. 


5. Too Great, Loud, or Shrill a Sound is Of- 
fenſive and Injurious to the Ear, as too great and 
bright a Light is to the Eye. 


6. Sound alſo (like Light) moves ſenſibly 
from Place to Place, tho' nothing near ſo ſwift as 
Light. It is Reflected like Light from all hard 
Bodies; it is hindred and refracted, by paſſing 
thro' a Denſer Medium. Bur it differs from Light 
in this, that whereas Light is always propagated 
in Right Lines, the Motion of Sound is almoſt 
always Curvilinear. 


7. Sound alſo differs much from Light in this, 
that it is very much weakned by Winds, and ſuch 
like Motions of the Air, which yet have no Effect 
on Light. For Merſennus Computes, that the 
Diameter of the Sphere of a Sound heard againſt 
the Wind is near a third Part leſs, than when com- 
ing with the Wind. 


8. A very ſmall quantity of Body, ſerves to re- 
flect the Rays of Light: as de perceive manifeſt- 
ly in ſmall peices of Looking-glaſſes, &c, But 
there appears to be neceſſary a Body of much larger 


Dimentions to Return a Sound, or to make an Ec- 
cho. 


| the Sound be not very far off, tho” an Ecc 


that if one ſtand near the Reflecting Body , ;,; 


ho be 


produced, yet it cannot be heard ; becauſe th. D; 


rect and Reflex Sound, enter the Ear almoſt 

the ſame time: But then the Sound appear, ; a 
ſtronger than ordinary, and laſts longer: Ef " 
ly when the Reflexion is made from divers ag 
at once; as from Arches and Vaulted R 
from whence the confuſed Bomb of ſuch l 
Places ariſes. | , 


And from hence probably may be deg, 
Reaſon why Concave Bodies — ene 
ficteſt to produce great and clear Sounds; (ch 
Bells, Ge. for in ſuch Bodies the Sound is ve. 
ſwiftly and very often Reflected from Side to Sigg 
and from one Parr of the Cavity to another, * 
Bell hanging at liberty, this produces great trem 
blings and ſhakings of the whole Concave Boy 
which occaſions the Sound to continue till they * 
and are quiet. 
10. There is one Phenomenon of Sounds that 
is indeed very wonderful, That all Sounds great 
or ſmall, with the Wind or againſt ir, from the 
ſame Diſtance, come to the Ear at the ſame Time, 


Dr. Holder in his Books of the Natural Grounds 
and Principles of Harmony; ſays, Thar if the 
tremulous Motion which cauſeth Sound, be Uni- 
form, then ir produces a Muſical Note, or Sound: 
But if it be Difform, then it produces a Noiſe, 


The Florentine Academicks ſound a Sound to 
move one of their Miles (vi. 3000 Braccia, or 
5925 Feet) in Five Seconds of Time: There- 
fore according to them, ir moves 1185 Foot in one 
Second. X 

Bur Sir 1/aac Newton found it to move but 968 
Foor, in a Second of Time. 


Sound, in Geography, is any great Indraught of 
the Sea, betwixt two Head-lands, where there is 
no Paſſage through, 

Sounding, when the Seamen try the Depth of 
the Warer with a Line and Plummer, they call it 
Sounding. Bur their Sounding Line, as they call 
it, is a Line different from the Deep Sea Line, as 
being bigger than ir, and not much above 20 Fa- 
thom in length; and is marked at 2 Fathom, with 
a piece of Black Leather betwixt the Stranns ; 0 
alſo at 3 Fathom, and at 43 bur at 5 tis marked 
with a piece of White Leather, or Cloth. 

This Line can be uſed when the Ship is under 
Sail; but the Deep Sea Line cannot be uſed well, 
except the Ship be brought upon the Back- tas, 
(See Deep Sea Line.) 


To ſound the deepeſt Sea without a Line. 


Take a Globe of Fir or Maple, or other ligt 
Wood, as A; let it be well ſecured by Varnifl, 
pitch, or otherwiſe, from imbibing Water; take 
alſo a piece of Lead or Stone D, conſiderably hes 
vier than will ſink the Globe. 


9. As to Reflection of Sounds: Tis obſerved, | 
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Let there be a long Wire-ſtaple B, in the Ball A, 
and a ſpringing Wire C, with a Bended end F; 
and into the ſaid Staple, preſs in with your Fing- 
ers, the ſpringing Wire on the bended end: And 
on it hang the Weight D, by its Hook E; and 
ſo let Globe and all fink into the Water gently, in 
the poſture repreſented in the ſaid Figure, to the 
Bottom, where the Weight D, touching firſt, is 
thereby ſtop'd ; but the Ball being by the Impetus 
it acquired in deſcending, carried downwards, a 
little after the Weight is ſtopt, ſuffers the ſpring- 
ing Wire to fly back, and thereby ſets it ſelf at li- 
berry to re- aſcend: And by obſerving the time of 
the Balls ſtay under Water, (which may be done 
by a Watch, having Minutes and Seconds; or by 
a good Minute-glaſs; or beſt of all by a Pendulum 
vibrating Seconds; which muſt be 3 Foot, 3 + In- 
ches long, viz. between the middle of the Buller, 
and the upper end of the Thread, where it is fa- 
ſtened, or held when it Vibrates. By this way, 
with the help of ſome Tables, you may come to 
know any Depth of the Sea. 


che Weight and Shape of the Lead, to the Bulk, 
Weight, and Figure of the Globe, after ſuch a 


manner, as upon Experience ſhall be found moſt 
convenient, 


Note, Thar care muſt be had of proportioning | 


Inches in Diameter, and weighed 2 4 Pounds; the 
Lead of 4 + Pounds Weight, was of a Conical 
Form, (bur is now uſed of a Globous) 1 « Inches 
long with the ſharper end downwards, 1 r at 
the Botrom, in Diameter: | And in thoſe Experi- 
ments made in the Thames, in the Depth of 19 
Foot Water, there paſſed between the Immerſion 
and Emerſion of the Globe, 6 Seconds of an Hour; 
and in the Depth of 10 Foot Water, there paſſed 
3 Tor thereabouts: From many of which kind of 
Experiments, it will likely not be hard to find our 
a Method to calculate what depth is to be inclu- 
ded from any time of the like Globes ſtay under 
Water. | | | 

As for inſtance: If in the Depth of 20 Fathom, 
meaſured by the Line, the Globe ſtays under Wa- 
ter, 15 Seconds; then if the Ball ſtay 700 Se- 


conds, the Depth of the Sea is 933 Fathom and 


2 Foot, if the Ball be found to move equal Spaces 
in equal Times. 


And now I'm mentioning the way of finding the 
Depth ot the Sea, it may be of uſe to ſhew you 
how you may ger Water from thence, which ſhall 
not communicate as it comes up with any of the 
Water above it. 


To fetch up Water from 8 ny Depth of the Sea. 


Let there be made a Square Wooden Bucket, as 
repreſented by the Figure C; whoſe Botrom E E, 
are to be ſo contrived, that the Weight A do fink 
the Iron B, ro which the Bucket C, is faſtned by 
the two Handles D D, (on the Ends of which are 
the moveable Bottoms or Valves EE) and where- 
by draws down the Bucket: The Reſiſtance of the 
Water keeps up the Bucket in the Poſture C ; 
whereby the Water hath a clear thorough paſſage 
all the time ir is deſcending ; whereas, as foon as 
the Bucket is pulled upwards by the Line F, the 
Reſiſtance of the Water to that Motion, beats the 
Bucket downwards, and keeps it in the Poſture 
G; whereby the included Water is preſerved from 
going out, and the Ambient Water kept from get- 
ting in. 


In ſome of the Trials already made with this 
Inſtrument, che Globe being of Maple-wood, well 
covered with Pitch, to hinder ſoaking in, was 5 44 
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with ſomething, Solid, Tangible, and Moyeqy, © 
with Body; it is then called Extenſion, ſo th, ©, of 
F tenſion is an Idea belonging to Body only Kr. 
Space tis plain may be conſidered without it but 
that Space, in the general ſignification, is the ( 
thing with Diſtance, conſider d every way ay 
ther there be any ſolid Matter in it or not- hs 
Space therefore, is either Ab/olure or Relatj; 
/ Abſolute Space, conſidered, . in its own Na vs 
7 and without regard to any thing external, x 
| remains the ſame, and is immoveable ; but wh 
tive Space, is that moveable Dimenſion or N. 4 
\ ure of the former, which our Senſes define by f. 
Poſitions to Bodies within it; and this the . 24 
uſe for immoveable Space, ar 
Relative Space, in Magnitude and Figure, is 3 
ways the ſame with Abſolute, but tis not neceſſ; : 
it ſhould be ſo Numerically. Thus if you ſuppoſe. 
Ship to be indeed in abſolute Reſt, then the Places 
of all things within her, will be the ſame Abſo. 
lutely and Relatively, and nothing will change its 
Place. Bur then ſuppoſe the Ship under Sail or in 
Motion, and ſhe will continually paſs thre! new 
Parts of abſolute Space: Bur all things on Board 
conſider d Relatively, in reſpect to the Ship, may be 
notwithſtanding in the ſame Places,or havethelame 
Situation and Poſition, in regard to one another. 
SPAGYRICA Medicina. See Hermeticl. 
SPAGYRICEK, or Spagyrical Art, the ſame with 
Chymiſtry ; and a Spagyrift, is a Chymiſt. Chy- 
| miſtry is called the Spagyrick Art, from cd, and 
d Y, to extract, amd to collect, or gather toge. 
ther. Becauſe it teaches how to ſeparate and ex- 
tract the purer Parts or Subſtances, from mixt 
Bodies. a 
SPARADRAPUM, is a Piece of Linnen tingd 
on both ſides, either with a thick Ointment, or 
Plaiſter, and is made this way. After you have 
melted your Ointment, or Plaiſter, dip your Lin- 
nen in it, extend it, and keep it for ule, Blan- 
chard, | 
SPASMODICES, are Medicines againſt Con- 
vulſions. 
SPASMOLOGIA, is a Treatiſe of Convulſions. 
SPASMUS, is any Convulſive Motion: Cardan 
makes two ſorts of Convulſive Affections, viz, Te- 
tanus Spaſmus ; and by the former he underſtands 
a conſtant Contraction, whereby the Member be- 
comes ridgid and inflexible; by the latter he un- 
derſtands ſudden Concuſſions and Motions, which 
ceaſe and return Alternately. Blanchard. 
SPASMUS Cynicus, a fort of Convulſions, where- 
| by the Mouth is diſtorted on one fide thro the 
By the Advantage of this, or the like Veſſel, the | Contraction of the Muſcles. 
ſeveral Degrees of Saltneſs of Sea-water, may bes SPECIALITY, in Law, is moſt commonly 
known, according to its nearneſs to the Top or | taken for a Bond, or Bill, or ſuch like Iuſtru- 
Bottom; or rather the Conſtitution of the Sea- | menr. Is 
water in the ſeveral Depths of ſeveral Cli-| SPECIES, in Metaphyſicks, or Logick, is an 
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mates. | Idea, that relates to another more general one, to 
| | SOUTH Dire# Dials. See Prime Verticals, ' | which- it is ſubſervient, and has only under It 
4 SOUTHERN Signs. See Auſtral Signs. Individuals and Singulars. | 


SOWNE, is a Term uſed in the Exchequer ; SPECIES in Algebra, are thoſe Letters, Nores, 
where Eſtreates that Sowne not, are ſuch as the | Marks, or Symbols, which repreſent the Quanti- 
Sheriff by his Induſtry cannot get, and Eſtreats that | ties in any Equarion or Demonſtration. This 
Sowne, are ſuch as he may gather. | ſhort and advantageous way of Notation, Was 

SPACE, if conſidered, barely in Length, be- firſt Introduced by Vieta, about the Year 150, 
tween any two Beings, is the ſame Idea that we | and by it he made many diſcoverics in the Proceis 
have of Diſtance; but if it be conſidered in Length, of Algebra, not before taken notice of, 4” 
Breadth and Thickneſs, it is properly called Capa- | The Reaſon why Vieta gave this Name of $pe- 
city: And when conſider d between the Extremi- | cies, ro the Letters of the Alphabet fubſervient ” | 
ties of Matter, which fills the Capacity of Space, | Algebra, ard why he calls it Arithm eticaSpeci 
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ofa : Seems to have been in Imitation of the Ci- 
vilians, who call Caſes in Law, but abſtractedly be- 
tween John a-Nokes and ohn a-. Stiles, or between 
4, B, and C, ſuppoſing thoſe Letters to ſtand for 
any Perſons indefinitely; ſuch Caſes, I ſay, hey 
call Species. Wherefore ſince the Letters of the 
Alphabet will alſo as well repreſent Quantities, as 
Perſons, and that too Indefinitely one Quantity as 
well as another, they may properly enough be cal- 
led Species; that is Symbols, Marks, or Chata- 
ders. From whence the Litteral Algebra is fre- 

ently now a- days called Specious Arithmetick, 
or Algebra in Species. 

SPECIES, in Medicine, are properly the Sim- 
ple Ingredients in the Druggiſts, or Apothecaries 
Shops, out of which compound Medicines are 
made: But the Writers of Pharmacy, do uſually 
give this Name to ſome Aromatick, or Cathartich 
Powders, becauſe probably they were formerly kept 
ready prepared in the Shops, to form Electuaries, 
Tablets, Pills, Sc. as ſome are till. 

SPECIES VMiſibles, are thoſe wonderfully fine 
ſuperficial Images of the Bodies which the Light 

roduces, and delineares in their due Proportion 
and Colours in the Bottom of our Eyes. Theſe the 
Ariſtetelians would have ro be Immaterial, but a 
1000 Experiments prove, That tho they are ad- 
mirable ſubtile, yer they are really corporeal. 

SPECIFICEK is in general, whatever is peculiar 
to any diſtinct Species of Things, and which di- 
ſtinguiſnes them from all others of different Spe- 
cies. Therefore the Logicians ſay, That in every 
good Definition of any thing, the Specifick Diffe- 
rence ought always to be inſerted. Hence, 

SPECIFICK Gravity, is the Appropriate and 
peculiar Gravity or Weight, which any Species 
of Natnral Bodies have, and by which they are 
Plainly Diſtinguiſhable from all other Bodies of 
Different kinds. By ſome tis not improperly called 
Relative Gravity, to diſtinguiſh it from Abſolute 
Gravity, which encreales in Proportion to the Big- 
neſs of the Body weighed, Thus if any Body 
weigh a Pound, one as big agen will weigh two 
Pounds: And let the Bodies be of what Nature or 

gree of Specifick Gravity ſoever, a Pound of one 
will be as much as a Pound of the other Abſolutely 
conſidered: Thus, as is commonly ſaid, a Pound of 
Feathers, is as heavy as a Pound of Lead. But if 
you conſider Lead and Feathers Relatively, the 
Specifick Gravity of the Former, will be much 
1 than that of the Latter. Or Lead, or 

ulk, for Bulk will be much heavier than Fea— 
thers: And Gold heavier than Lead, c. 

Tis of ſo great Advantage in many reſpects as 
will appear below to find truly the Specifick Gravi- 
ties of Bodies, that many Curious Ways have been 
thought of, and experimented for this Purpoſe. 
As by forming exact Cubes of different ſubſtan- 
ces, and taking their Weight accurately in Nice 
Scales; and by melting Metals of different 
Gravities, and then caſting them in Moulds of the 
lame Dimenſions. But for Practice and Univer- 
ſal Uſe, nothing is better than the following Me- 
thod, which is to weigh any Body firſt in Air, and 
then in Water; which latter being conſidera- 
bly a Denſer Fluid than Air, will buoy up the Bo- 
dy immerſed in it in part; and will conſequently 
make it weigh leſs there than in the Air. And if 
after this you ſubſtra& rhe Weight found in the 
Warer, from the former in the Air; a Remainder 
or Difference will be found, which is the Weight of 


as much Water as is equal ro the Bulk of rhe Body. 


As Archimedes hath demonſtrated Mathematically, 
and Mr. Beyle Phyſically and Experimentally, in 
his Hydroſtatical Paradoxes. So that by this means 
having two Bodies, one Firm, and the other Li- 
quid, with the Weight of each part, tis very 
cafie to find the Proportion that one hath to the o- 
ther, Bulk for Bulk; by only dividing the greater 
by the leſſer; for the Quotient will ſhew the 
Specifick Gravity of the heavier Body compared 
with as much Water as is equal to it in Bulk. As 


if the Quotient be 2, 3, 6, or 19; the Body will 


accordingly be twice, thrice, 5, or 19 times as hea- 
vy as Common Water. 

The Application of which Rule, and the great 
Advantages which may be made of rhe Ule of it. 
You will find in the following Problems or Expe- 


riments. 


I. To find the Specifick Gravity of ſuch Bodies os | 
will ſink, in Water, and not be diſſolved by it. 


Having ready a Pair of good ſmal! Scales which 
will turn with the of a Grain, (or + Part may do 
well enough) drill a ſmall Hole in the Middle of one 
Scale, thro which put a Horle-hair about a Foot 
in length with a Knor at the upper end of it, and 
a Loop at the other, put as much Horſe-hair in 
the oppoſite Scale, as will ſerve ro Equiponderatc 
the other, and having well adjuſted your Scales: 
Weigh firſt the Body in the Air carefully turn 
the Weight into Grains, ('twill be beſt ro uſe Troy 
Weight) and Write down the Number on a Piece of 


| Paper. Then faſten the Body to the Horſe-hair, 


and leaſurely immerſe it into a Veſſel of Rain; or 
Spring Water, and putting Weights into the oppo- 
fire Scale, find its Weight exactly in the Water, 
(where it muſt ſwim about freely, and nor touch 
the Bottom or Sides of the Veſſe!.) Turn allo this 
Weight into Grains, and ſubſtract ir from the for- 
mer Weight in Air, and note the Remainder; by 
which Remainder divide the firſt found Weight in 
Air; and the Quotient will be the Proportion that 
the Body bears ro Water; that is, will ſhew the 
Specifick Gravity in reſpect of Water, which is 
pitched on as a Standard to compare it by. 


Exæmple. 


A Piece of white Marble weighed in Air 1169 
Grains, and in Water 738 Grains; which ſubſtra- 
cted from the former Weight left 431 Grains; by 
which Remainder dividing the Weight in Air, 
1169, the Quotient was 255, which is the Speci- 
fick Gravity of Marble, in reſpect of as much Wa- 
ter as is equal to it in Bulk. | 


N. B. If you practice this much, twill be beſt 
to hang your Scales upon a Gibbet, or ſome other 
Reſt, where they may hang freely; and ſo you 
will have both your Hands at liberty for more nice- 
ly adjuſting the Balance, and your Arm will not 
be weary with hold ing the Scale; and be. ſure that 
the Scales play freely, and are no way tangled, 
and that you do not wet your Weights, nor Scales; 
for a little careleſsneſs may produce great Errors in 
ſuch Caſes: Let alſo the Body hang a while in the 
Water before you weigh ir, and move it up and 
down, and gently knock ir againſt the Sides of the 
Veſſel, ro eætricate it from all Bubbles of Air, that 


| elſe ſticking to it, may buoy it up a little, and con- 


612 ſequently 
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ſequently induce you to miſtake irs Weight. You | 
ſhould alſo have a ſmall pair of Plyers, or Tongs, 
to take up your Grains withal, leſt you ler them 
fall; which with your Fingers you may be apt to 
do, and ſo occaſion your ſelf a needleſs trouble. 

'T will be convenient alſo to make a little Net 
of Horſe-hair (of ſmall Maſhes) to hold round, or 
{mall Bodies, that cannor conveniently be faſtened 
with one Hair only; be fure always to Equipoiſe 
your Scales, before you begin ro weigh. 


The Uſes of this Experiment. 


t. Since common Stone, Marble, and Rock- 
Chryſtal, So. (See the Table of Specifick Gravity) 
are to Water, buras2 f (or 5 to 2 ;) if you find 
a piece of ſtrong Matter, whoſe Specifick Gravity, 
exceeds that Proportion, you may conclude, That 
it hath in it ſomething of a Mineral, or Metalline 
Nature, in proportion to its exceſs above the 
Weight of common Stone. : 

2. By this Method alſo, a Body may be exami- 
ned, whether it be of a ſtony Nature, or not? So 
Coral and Pearls, will be diſcovered to approach 
tarher to a Stony, than to a common Vegetable, 
or Animal Nature; and Bezoar, and the Stones 
found in the Bladders of Men, or other Animals, 
will by their great lightneſs ſhew themſelves of a 
very different Conſtitution from ordinary Stones. 

3. By this Method, you may make an Eſtimate 
of the Goodneſs of ſeveral Stones, or Bodies of 
the ſame Kind, or Denomination : For having 
found the Gravity of ſuch as are Excellent, all o- 
thers of leſſer Goodneſs, may eaſily be diſtingui- 
ſhed, as they are any way diverſe from that Stan- 
dard. 

4+ And thus alſo Genuine Stones, or Minerals, 
may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed from falſe ones; and 
counterfeir Money readily known from Sterling, 
tho' never ſo well waſh'd over, or gilded ; for ha- 
ving by your own Trials, or by the help of ſuch a 
Table as is here annexed, gotten the Specifick Gra- 
vity of ſuch Stones, Gems, or Corns, as are True 
and Genuine, ler rhar be the Standard whereby ro 
eſtimate others by; which laſt uſe, is of univerſal 
Advantage, and may aſſiſt the Phyſician, Apothe- 
cary, or Druggiſt in the Drugs, the Jeweller in 
Gems, and Precious Stones, and the African Mer- 
chant, in the Choice of the Sand or Duſt Gold, 
which is often Counterfeit. 


Had rhe Curious Dampier known this Method, 
he might perhaps have rrucked and gotren ſome of 
the Indian yellow Rings at the Baſhee Iſland : (vid. 
Dampier's Travels, Edit. 2. Chap. 15. p. 427.) 
which it appears he had no great Encouragement to 
do, not being able exactly to diftinguiſh whether 
they were Gold or not. 


II. To weigh Mercury, or ſuch heavy Fluids that 
will fink into, and not mingle with Water ; as 
alſo the Fragments of, or ſmall Precious Stones, 
Pearls, &c. and all Powders that are heavier 
than Water, ſmall Sands, Filings of Metals, 


Gold Grains, or Duſt, and ſuch like ſmall | 


things about which a Horſe-hair cannot be 
faſined. K 


To provide a ſmall Glaſs Jar, or a little Silver or 
Brals Cup (but Glaſs is beſt when it can be had) 
with two Handles or Ears to it, and that ſhall hold 


tA. A. 


about an Ounce and a Half, or two 8 
Water; and weighing it carefully in the Air I 
note exactly its Weight, (which lay by in ba 
ready Place) then alſo find the Glaſg's Wer 
in Water, and lay the Weights carefully b oe 
themſelves ; and if you intend to make — 
uſe of rhis Practice, twill be better to vp 
pieces of Lead, one of the weight of the G14; * 
the Air, the other of its weight in Water, — 
will be always in readineſs. This done put — 
Mercury, Liquor, or Powder you intend to de 
into your Glaſs, (which may be called the 2 
tical Bucket) and putting into the oppofre Scale he 
before-found weight of the Bucker, find the we; * 
of the Matter in Air, and write it down (as in 2 
peri ment i. ) then take the Bucket out of the Cale 
and pour into it by degrees (that it may mingle 
well with it, and exclude all Air) Water enough 
ro cover the Matter, or wet it throughly ; and — 

utting into the oppoſite Scale the weight that an. 

wers to the Bucket in Water, faſten your Bucket 
by a Horſe-hair to your Scale, and let it down 
gently into a Veſſel of Water, and ſo find its weight 
carefully in the Water; then (as in Experiment .) 
Subſtract that from the weight in Air, and by che 
Remainder divide the weight in Air, and the Quo- 
tient will be the ſpecifick Gravity of the Liquor 
* Se. to as much Water as is equal to it 
in . 


HI. To weigh ſuch ſolid Bodies as will diſſlve in, 
or be injured in Water. 


Weigh them (as before) firſt in Air, and then in- 
| ſtead of Water, uſe the clear Oil or Spirit of Tur- 
pentine, which 1s cheap enough, and may be had 
at any Druggiſts, in which no Salts, nor Vitriols, 
nor Acid Sublimates will diſſolve ; and proceed in 
all things, as if you weighed the Body in Water; 
and ſo you will obtain the ſpecifick Gravity of the 
Body in reſpect of Oil of Turpentine ; which may 
be the Rule for theſe ſorts of Bodies, as common 
Warer was for the others. And this way will 
have the ſame Uſe as the other: For having at 
time weighed a piece of any Body (as ſup 
Mercurius dulcis) in the Oil, that you know is 
good ; that may be your Standard to try more of 
the ſame Sublimate for the future; for if you find 
ir hath not the ſame ſpecifick Gravity that the for- 
mer (which you weighed) had, bur is lighter, you 
may conclude ir hath nor its due proportion of Mer- 
cury ; and conſequently, is adulterared, as indeed 
that which is Sold in the Druggiſts Shops often is; 
and therefore thoſe thar deal much in ſuch things, 
may make a'Table (from their own Experience) 
of the weights of Bodies in reſpect of Oil Tu. 
pentine, which will be of ready Uſe to them: And 
then their ſpecifick Gravity in reſpect of Water, 
(by a little Calculation) may be eaſily enough found 
by the following Experiment. 


IV. To find the Specifick Gravity of Liquis' and 
Fluids, 


1. Theſe are of two ſorts, and conſequently 
twill be expedient to be furniſhed with a double 
Standard ro examine them by. In order therefore 
to find the weight of Common Mater, Beer, Ale, 
Burning Spirits, or any Vegetable or Animal Li- 


quors ; get either a piece of Amber or Red hard Seal- 
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ing Wax, or a Roll of common Brimſtone, and weigh 
it firſt in the Air, and then in the Liquor you in- 
tend to examine; and (proceeding as in Exper, 1.) 
you will thence find the ſpecifick Gravity of that 


Boch in reſpect of the Fluid, and conſequently of the | 
Fluid in reſpect of that Body :. And therefore pitch- | 


ing on that Body as your common Standard, tis eaſie 
to compare the Weight of all Liquids of the firſt 
kind 1n reference to it; for thoſe in which the Bod 
weighs /eſs, will be the Heavier Liquors : and thoſe 
in which it weighs more, ligbter, in proportion to 
the decreaſe or increale of the weights of your 
Standard in the Fluid. | 


2. Bur to find the Weights of ſtrong briny Sea- 
water, ſaline Menſtrua, and all acid Spirits and 
Stygian- waters, as the Oil of Vitriol, Agua. fortis, 
&c. twill be neceſſary to employ a heavier Body 
for your Standard; and therefore i» ſuch, weigh 
either a piece of Rock-Chryſtal, or which will do 
as well, white Marble, or a piece of ſolid Glaſs ; 
ſuch as the Tobacco ſtoppers of that Metal, &c. 
which being more ponderous, will fink in theſe 
Liquors, in which Amber or Nax will not; and 
proceed as above in the former part of this Expe- 
riment. 


USES, 


1. By theſe Experiments, the goodneſs of all 
kinds of Liquors may be examined : For, as to 


the firſt kind of Liquors before-mentioned, tis 
probable, the more fine and ſpirituqus they are, 
the lighter they will be, and the more your piece 
of Amber or Sealing-wax will weigh in them ; 


kind, that you were aſſured was good, the weight 
of your Piece in that, may be the Standard to com- 
pare others by. But the latter ſort of Liquors 
will require a contrary way of eſtimation; for the 
more ponderous they are, the better they may be 
judged to be; and conſequently, the leſs your piece 
of Marble or Glaſs weighs in them, the greater de- 
gree of goodneſs you may conclude them to con- 
tain, By weighing alſo the Solid in a parcel of any 
kind of theſe that you have proved as good, its 
weight may be the Standard, to compute the 
goodneſs of thoſe of the lame ſort of Liquors. 


* 

2. Hence alſo you may moſt accurately diſcover, 
whether you are impoſed upon by the Merchant, 
Vintner, or Diſtiller, &c. in Quantities of Wine or 
Sprite, which you have bought on the Credit of 
the Sample that was ſhewed you to examine; for 


if you find that the ſpecifick Gravity of the whole | 


Veſſel ſent you home, is different from that parcel 


which you tried, you may be aſſured, that tis ſome 
way mix d and adulterated. 


3. The Chymiſt alſo may by this means adjuſt 


his Menſtrua for the diſſolving of Mineral or Me- 
tallick Bodies to the beſt advantage; by ſo tem- 
pering them, (either by weakening their Strength, 
or increafing ir) that they ſhall prove the moſt ex- 
pedire Diffolvents : For many know very well, 
that a Menſtruum may as well be too ſtrong, as too 
weak : and therefore the {pecifick Gravity ef an apt 
Menſtruum may perhaps be the beſt guide to pro- 
Portion another for the ſame purpole. 


which having once weighed in ſome Liquor of the | 4 


| 


This done, faſten your Lead with Horſe-hair ro 


"= 


V. To find the ſolid Content of any ſmall Body, tho- 
never ſo irregular, (if it be heavier than Water) 
by weighing it in Water, 


Mr. Boyle, by many curious Trials, found that 

a Cubic Inch of Water is equal in weight to abour 
256 Grains, or half an Ounce, and 16 Grains Troy : 
Which Number of Grains is very happy for ſuch 
Trials, becauſe of its many aliquor Parts ; and al- 
ſo, becauſe every 32 Grains anſwers to juſt 4 of 
an Inch. 
Suppoſe therefore you weigh a Body firſt in Air, 
and then in Water, and ſhall find it. in the latter 
Medium to loſe of its weight in Air juſt 256 Grains 
or < Ounce 16 Grains, you may conclude that rhe 
ſolid Content of that Body is juft one Cubic Inch; 
and if it loſe but + or 2, or of that number of 
Grains, the Content is 5, 5, + of a Cubic Inch. 
So on the other fide, if it loſe more than 256 gr- 
as 2, 3, or 4 times that weight; its ſolid Content 
will be accordingly 2, 3, or 4 Cubic Inches. The 
like is true of all other proportional Decrements of 
the Bodies weighr, in compariſon of 256, the Stan- 
dard for one Cubick Inch. 

The reaſon of rhis Proceſs is clear enough, if 
we confider that every Body weighed in Water, 
loſes there ſo much of its weight as the Water a- 
mounts to, which is equal to that Body in Bulk; 
or in other words, Thar it weighs leſs in Water, 
than in Air, by the weight of as much Water as 
is equal to the Body in bulk, which is the Fun- 
damental Theorem of all Hydroſtaticks, and is 
Mathematically demonſtrated by Archimedes, and 
Phyſically by Mr. Boyle, in his Hydroſtatical Para- 


0Xes, | 
And fince alfo, as is before declared, a Cubick 
Inch of Water weighs exactly 256 Grains, whar 
ever Body loſes in Water juſt that Sum (of its for- 
mer weight in Air) muſt needs be in Solid Content 
equal te a Cubick Inch; for the Decrement of 
its weight is equal to the weight of as much Wa- 
ter as its bulk takes up, (by the univerſal Theorem) 
and that is found to be in weight 256 Gr. which 
is exactly equal to one Cubick Inch; therefore the 
Content of chat Body is juſt ſo much. 


SES. 


This is more exact than any Menſuration can 
be for ſmall Bodies; tis very expeditious, and may 
be of good ule (beſides its Curiofity) in a great 
many Caſes, as is obvious to any thinking 
Perſon. 


VI. To find the folid Content of a Body lighter ther 
Water, by its weight in that Medium, 


This Experiment will have two Caſcs. 


x. When the Body to be meaſured will not be 
injured by the Contact of the Water, Weigh the 
Body in Air; and then take a piece of Lead, or 
lome ſuch heavy Metal, and of a known and even 
weighr, (as ſuppoſe a Penny-weight or Half a 
Penny-weight, 9 c. to avoid Fractions) and capa- 
ble of ſinking your Body in Water. Weigh your 
Lead in Water, and Subſtract that weight from its 
weight in Air, and keep the Remainder as the Spe- 
cifick weight of your piece of Lead in Water. 
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intend to meaſure; and weighin before found) fink it in Water with a piece cf 
the Body you intend ro m r Shia as before taught; and obſerving the weight of 
Aggregare, then proceed with the remain 
0 


the Aggregate alſo in Water, Subtract this laſt 
weight from that juſt now found in Air, and the 
difference will be the Specifick weight of the ſaid 
Aggregate in Water; and laſtly Subtract from it 
the Specifick weight of the Lead alone in Water, 
and the remainder is the weight of the light Body 


you inrended ro meaſure, or to find the ſolid Con- 
tent of; which is eaſily done by the Procels in the 


cloſe of the 5th Experiment: For this laſt found 
weight being divided by 256, or by its Half, 25 
Sc. will accordingly give you the Body's Solid 
Content in entire, half, or quarters of Cubick In- 


ches. 
Example. 


Becauſe this laſt Proceſs hath ſomerhing of diffi- 
culty in ir, (eſpecially ro a young Hydroſtatitian) 
I will ſubjoin the following Example, which will 
ſerve not only to enlighten this, but many other 
Rules of this nature. | - 

r. 


1. A Cube of Oak which was made with 
great Exactneſs by a good Workman, $192 + 
weighed in Air. | - 


2. A piece of Lead juſt an Ounce (to make 
it ſink) weighed $240 


3. The Lead in Water weighed 220 
Which Subtracted from 245, the Lead's 
weighr in Air, left for us Specifick$020 
weight in Water. 


4. The Aggregate of the Wood and l 23% 
weight in Air was £459 3 

5 The weight of the Aggregate in Vang FR 
was 


6. Which Subtracted from the weight of 7 5 
the Aggregate in Air 433 +, left * 


Water (viz. 20) being Subtracted from 

which laſt remainder I left for the 

weighr of the Cube in Water 

Which laſt Number wants but 4 Gr. and a 5 of 
256, the Standard before mentioned, viz. Of the 
weight in Grains of a ſolid Inch of Water. 


CAE - 2. 


7. The Specifick weight of the Lead J | 
251 


When there is danger of injuring the Body by its 
either being diſſolved by Water, or elſe admitting 
it too much into its Pores, you may uſe Oil of 
Turpentine inſtead of Water; only inſtead of the 
Standard 256 Grains for a Cubick Inch, you muſt 
uſe 221, for that Mr, Boyle found a Cubick Inch of 
that Oil to weigh; and therefore proceed alto- 
gether as in the laſt Caſe, only uſe Oil inſtead of 
Water, and divide the weight of your Solid in 
Oil of Turpentine, by 221, and the Quotiencs vill 
give the Contents of it in Cubick Inches or parts 
of an Inch. 

You may alſo in ſome cafes, having firſt found 
the weight of rhe Body you would examine in Air, 
over-lay it carefully with a Coat of Bees-wax, ro 
keep it from being injured by the Water, and 
having then found the weight of rhe Bees- wax uſed 
to cover it, (which is eaſily done by weighing the 
Body again when covered, and then from thar 
weight Subtracting the weight of the naked Body 


| 


N 


| 


| 


the whole — Body. Therefore tis plain, 


1 


the Experiment, as is Caſe 1. as par 
VII. To find the weight of any Floating Boch . 
never ſo great, by knowing what pare , 117 
under Mater. * vr 


Suppoſe a Ship ſtould have under Water 

of ns] ull ** fon 100000 Cubick Feet, f 4 
ſuch a round Number to avoid Fractions, (how eg 
find the Content of the Parr of a Ship, that is un 
der Water doth not belong to this Place, but 4 
may be eaſily enough done by one verſed in ſolid 
Menſuration). *Tis found by Experience, thar 2 
Cubick Foot of Water weighs 76 Pound Troy, and 
Archimedes hath demonſtrated, Thar as much Wa. 
ter as is equal in bulk to the part of the floating 
Body that is under Water, is in weight equal to 


That to ſolve this Problem, you need only Multi. 
ply 100000 by 76, (which is 7606000) and the 
Product is the weight of the whole Ship in Pounds 
Troy. . 5 


A Table of Specifick Gravity of Bodies in 
Proportion to Water, from Mr, Boyle 


and my own Experiments. 
1 Proportion, 
Amber as 1, 44 to f 
Agat as 2, 64101 


Allom Stone 

Antimony rr . - 

Antimony Crude, which ſeem'd | 
to be very good þ as 4, 33701 

Regulus, made of that above, and 3 

the common way ; $ 0.7. 4 


as 2, 18 tol 
as 4, 07 to 1 


Cinnabar of Antimony as 7 5 tor 
Bezoar Stone as 1, 48 tot 
Another as 1, 64 to! 
A fine Oriental one as 1,53 rol 
Another as 1, 34 tol 
A piece of caſt Braſs as 7 3 tl 


An old Braſs Gold Weighr (Mark'd 
XXXIII) J 8,63 0 
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A piece of hammer'd Braſs as 8, 66 to 1 
Coral red as 2, 63 to! 
Chryſtal as 2,21 to! 
Cornelian as 3,29 to! 
Calculus humanus as 1,72 to! 
Another as 1,47 to! 
Another as 1,57 to! 
Coco-Shell as 1, 34 10! 
Native Crabs-Eyes as 1, 89 rol 
Artificial Crabs-Eyes as 2, 48 to! 
Calx of Lead as 8, 94 do! 
Copper Stone as 4, 09 to! 
Copper Ore as 4,15 4 
Copper Ore Rich as 4,17 to 


An old Copper Half-penny, & as 4 
(Charles 24's Coin 1 

Common Cinnabar as 8, 37 10 | 

Cinnabar of Anrimony as 7, <3 10 


———Another Piece as 7,06 ae 
Coral white as 2, 54 4 
Chalk, found by Dr. Slare to be a8 1, 3 = 
Gold Ore not Rich from Tadia as 2.63 
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Another lump of the ſame - as 2,55 Ol 
An old Jacobus as 18 + co f 
A 5 of Gold enen, as 17 4 to 1 
oin 
The Gold of a Seal as 16 I tol 
Granatiminera as 3, 1tol 
Granate Bohemian | as 4,36 to 1 
A piece of common Glaſs Coffe- as 1,76 to! 
Diſh of a brown colour 
Hæmatites Engliſh as 3, 76 to l 
A Hone to Ser Razors on as 2, 96 ro1 
An Icicle hroken from a Grotto, 2 1, 19 to 1 
found by Dr. Slare to be 
vo | as 1, 91 to 1 
Ck of burnt or roaſted Iron Ore as 3 7 ro1 
A piece of hammer d Iron gt” v5 7 5 cor 
part Steel) 
Lapis manati as 2, 86 to 1 
Lapis Lazuli as 2, 98 tol 
Lapis Calaminaris as 4, 92 to l 
Lapis Judaicus as 2, 69 to t 
Lead Ore as 7, 14 to 1 
Lead (an ordinary piece) as 11 F trol 
Another as 11, 42 to 1 
Lead Ore from Cumberland Rich as 7, 54 to 1 
A good Load-ftone as 4,75 to 1 
—— Another as 4, 93 to 1 
Marcaſites as 4, 45 to 1 
Another from Stalbridge as 4, 50 to 1 
Mercury revived from the Ore as 14 tor 
Manganeſe as 3, 57 to 1 
Mineral (Corniſh) ſhining like a 7 as 9, os to 1 
Marcaſite : 
Marble white a8 2, 7 0 1 
Oſteocolla as 2. 24 to 1 
Pearl (a large one) as 2, 51 to1 
Fine Orient Seed Pearl as 2, 75 to 1 
Rhinoceros- horn as 1, 99 to 1 
Sulphur vive WI wy 
—— Another very fine from Germany as 1,98 to 1 
Slate (Iriſh) as 2, 49 tO1 
A Silver Half- crown (K. .s Coin) as 10, 75 to 1 
Silver Ore, choice from Saxony as 4, 97 to 1 
———- Another piece as 7 to 1 
A Whetſtone, not fire, ſuch * as 2, 74 to 1 
Curlers uſe | 
A round Pebble-ſtone (within * as 2, 61 to 1 
of Flint) 
Talc, a piece like Lapis Amianthus as 2, 28 to 1 
Talc (Venetian) as 2, 73 co ! 
Talc (Jamaican) as 3, to 1 
New Engliſh Tin Ore, Mr. Huberts as 4,08 to 1 
Tin Ore, black, rich 8 as 4, 18 to 1 
Another choice Piece as 5 90 1 
Turry | as 5 to 1 
Tin Glaſs as 9, 55 tO 
Vitrum Antimonii per ſe as 4, 76 to 1 


Virriol Engl. a very fine Piece 
Unicorns-horn, a Piece | 

Human Blood, Mr. Boyle found 
Serum of the Blood to Water, 


as 1, 88 co 1 


as I, tor 
i to 253 


. found to be 

phaltum, Mr. Boyle as I, 14 tot 

Scotch Coal : as 15 1 to 1 
0 


— 


as I, 91 ton 


ATuble of Specifick Gravity, from Phil, 


Tranſ. N. 169 
Pump water — . — 1000 
Dried Firr — — — 346 
Dried Elm — — — 600 
Dried Cedar — — 613 
Dried Walnut Tree — 631 


Crab. tree (meanly dry) — — 7z 
Aſh, meanly dry, and ſappy— —— 734 


Heart Aſh, pretty well dryd — —— 845 


Maple dry —(-—⁊)!²1.— ö 
Yew of Knot or Root 16 Years old 760 
Beach meanly dry — —ů 1 
Oak, very dry, and almoſt Worm- eaten 753 
Oak a Year old, but ſappy — $70 
Oak (Heart) ſound and dry — 929 
Another Piece —— —— . 
Logg-wood c 9 
Box — —ä— — — 1031 
Red. wood - 1031 
Speckled Virginia-wood + 1313 
Lignum Vit _—_— 1327 
Pitch — 1 
Pitt-Coal of Staffordſhire !. ãĩ !— 1240 
Glaſs Bottle — — _— —— 2566 
Stone Bottleöꝛ⁊ãq — 1777 
Ivory — — — — 1826 
Aabaſter——. — 1872 
Brick — — 1979 
Heddington-ſtone, of the ſoft lax kind —— 2029 
Burford-ſtone, an old dry piece 2049 
Paving-ſtone, a hard ſort from about Blaidon 2460 
Flint — —— — 2542 
Black Italian Marble — — 2704 
IWVhite Italian Marble » — 2718 
Block Tin ——— —— — 7312 
Copper — 8843 
Lead — — 11345 
8 — — — 14019 
uick ſitver, another parcel 
2 , pa more carefully 8 13593 
Claret — — — — 
Urine = — — — — — 
Moil Cyder, not clear ——— x x — 1017 
Sea- water, Clear —— — -—— 1028 
College Plain Ale ——— 102 
MI. — — — 1031 
Sack — — 1033 
Beer Vinegar — —— ——- 1034 
A Table of Specifick Gravity, by Mr. J. C. 
from Phil. Tranſ. N. 199. 
Cork — — — — 
Saſſafras-wood — — — —— * 
Fnniper-wood (dry) — — 336 
Plum tree (dy 663 
aſtic — 5 849 
Santalum Citrin. — — 809 
Santalum Album ——— 1041 
Santalum Rubrum ——— 1128 
1 — — 
Lignum Rhodium —— 1125 
Lignum Aſphaltum —d ' l.— 1179 
Aloes (I believe he means the Wood) 1177 
Succinum Pellucidu mi — 1065 
Succinum Pingue — — — 1087 
Jet — vo —ä—[— 1 2398 
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The Top- part of Rhinoceros's Horn 1242 


The Top-part of an Ox-horn 1840 
The Blade-bone of an Ox — — — 1636 
Calculus humanus — — 140 
Another — — — 4 


Another — — — 1664 
Common Brimſtone nn | 1811 
Borax — — — 1720 
A ſpotted faktitious Marble — — 1822 
A Gally-pot — — 1928 
Oyſter ſhell ———— ——————— 209% 
Murex ſhell ————— ————_——— 2590 
Lapis Manati — — 2270 
Selenitis — — 2322 
Mood perrefied in Lough Neagh in Ireland 2341 
OnyXx-ſtone — 2510 
 Turcois-ſtone — — 2508 
Engliſh-Agate —— — 2512 
Grammatias Li. — 2515 
Cornelian = — 2368 
Corallachates — - — — 2609 
Talc — —— a 2657 
Coral — — 2686 


Hyacinth (Spurious) 


Jaſper (Spurious) . 2666 
A Pellucid Pebble + — — — 28659 
Chi ſtallum Diſdiachaſticum — 2704 
A Red Paſte — 


Lapis Nephriticus —— 
Lapis Amiantus, from Wales —— — 2913 
Lapis Lazuli — — — — — 3054 
A Hone — — FT— — — 3288 
Sardalete: — mr xñr.— 3398 
A Granate 
A Golden Marchafite ————- - 4589 


— — 378 


A blue Slate, with ſhining Particles in it 3500 
A Mineral Stone, yielding one part in 160 
2650 
of Metal 


The Metal Extracted thence — — $500 
The Silver Ore of Wales (as it is reputed) — 7464 


The Metal thence Extracted 11087 
Biſmuth — 9859 
rr. — — - 72065 
Spelter Sede 8362 
Tron of a Key — — —— — 7643 
Steel — — 5 7852 
Caſt Braſs — ͤ( — oo 
Niought Brafs — — — 8280 
Hammer d Braſs — — 8349 
A falſe Guiness 9075 
A true Guinea — cc 
Sterling ſilver - — — 12 
A Braſs Half-crown — — 9468 
Electrum (a Britiſh Coin) I 2071 
A Gold Coin of Barbary — 17548 
A Gold Medal from Morocco —— 18420 
A Ment; Gold Ducat ——— — 18261 
A Gold Coin of Alexander's — 18893 
A Gold Medal of Queen Mary — 19100 


A Gold Medal of Queen Elizabeth ——— 19125 
A Medal eſteemed to be near fine Gold — 19636 


SPECIFCK Medicines, are ſuch as have a Pe- 
culiar Vertue againſt ſome Diſeaſe ; as the Quinqui- 
na, or Cortex Peruviana, harh to cure Intermitting 
Fevers: And Phyſicians mention in their Books 
three kinds of Specifick Medicines, 


— — 


SPECULUM Lucidum, See Septum Lucidum, 


1. Such as are Eminently, and r <P 
ly to this or that Part of the Body, as ent Friend. 
the Brain, the Stomach, Sc. Hean, 


2. Such as do ſeem to Attract, Expel 4 
ate ſome determinate Humour p43 dry 1 
cifick Power, that they ate endowed with mT 

$ 


Berau Watry Humors, Rhubarb Bile 


3. Such as have a Virtue to cure by ſome hid. 
Property, this or that Particular Dilcae. hidden 


That there are ſuch Medicines as theſe.; 
latter and moſt proper Senſe of the W =F 
Boyle makes very probable, by theſe Reaſons, * 


1. The Concurrent Teſtimony of Exper 
both Ancient and Modern. Galen promiſed a Bci 
on this Subject, but ir is loſt if he ever Wrote it, 


2. Tis manifeſt that Inconſiderable 
of Poyſons can do very great miſchief, and 1 
duce great and diſmal Effects without any Ar 
feſt Quality appearing to be in them: And 5 
fore by Parity of Reaſon, one would conclude Me. 
dicines may be found which ſhall heal and do good 
the ſame way. | 


Quantities 


3. The Teſtimony of Phyſicians themſelves who 
in their Writings, do always mention ſome one 


Specifick or other, Which they believed was really 
ſuch. 


And certainly it would be well worth while to 
keep an account of the Operations of as many 
pretended. Specificks, as can come to any Phyſici- 
ans knowledge, and by no means to reject all things 
of that Nature, becauſe a Reaſon cannot preſently 
be given for the Cure; for if we ſhould always 
do fo, we muſt reject almoſt every thing, 

SPECILLUM, is a Surgeons Inſtrument called 
uſually a Probe, by which he ſearches the Depths, 
Windings, Sc. of Wounds and Ulcers, | 


SPECULUM Oculz, the Apple, or Pupil of the 
Eye, See Aranea Tunica Oculi. 

SPECULUM Ori. See Dilatatorium. 

SPELL, a Sea Mord ſignifying to let go the 
Shears and Bowlings of a Sail, (chiefly the Miſſen) 
and Bracing the Weather Brace in the Wind, that 
the Sail may lie looſe in the Wind: This is done, 
when a Sail hath too much Wind in it, and there 1s 
Danger of Wronging the Maſt. This Word 5s 
moſtly uſed about the Miſſen: ſail. For there in- 
ſtead of ſaying take in the Miſſen and Peek it vp; Wl 
they ſay in one Word Spell the Miſſen. 5 

To do a Spell alſo with them, ſignifies doing an Wn 
Work for a ſhort time, and then leaving it: There- 
fore a Freſh Spell is when Freſh Men come 
Work; and to give a Spell, is all one as to ſay 
Work in ſuch an ones Room. 

SPENT, The Seamen ſay a Ship hach Sent 2n) 
Maſt, or Yard, when it is broken down by 10 
Weather, or any ſuch accident : Bur if it be done 
by an Enemies Shot in Fight, they ſay ſuch a Ya 
or Maſt was ſhot by the Board. c 

SPERMATICK. Veſſels, and Parts, are 180 
Arteries and Veins, which bring the Blood 0 
and convey it from the Ieſticles: Nkewiſe tho 


| Veſſels through which the Seed paſſes: Likevil 
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all whitiſh Parts of the Body, which becauſe of 
their Colour, were Anciently thought to be made 
of che deed: Of this ſort are the Nerves, Bones, 
Membranes, Griſtles, Sc. 
SPERMATOCELE, a Rupture cauſed by the 
Contraction of the Veſſels which eject the Seed, 
and its falling down into the Scrozum, : 
SPHACELUS, is a ſudden Extinction of Life 
and ſenſe in every Part. | 
SPHANOIDALIS Sutura, is a Suture that ſur- 
rounds the Os Sphenoides, ſeparates it from the Os 
Occipitis, from the Os Petroſum, and from the Os 
rontis. 
; SPHAENOIDES, is a Bone of the Cranium, 
common both to the Skull and upper Jaw ; it is of 
a very irregular Figure; and is ſituated in the 
middle of the Baſis of the Skull, and is joyned to 
all the Bones of the Cranium, by the Sutura Sphæ- 
noidalis, except in the middle of its Sides, where 
it is continued to the Oſſa Petreſa as if they were 
one Bone. This Bone has a {mall ”rotuberance in 
the Middle thereof, from which rhe Muſcles of the 
Uoula arile : On its Inſide it has 4 Proceſſes call- 
ed Clinoides. Berwixt the two 1ables of this Bone, 
under the Cella Turica, there is a Sinus divided in 
two in the Middle, which opens by two Holes into 
the Cavity of the Noſtrils. In this Bone ſome ſay, 
there are alſo 12 Holes; by the firſt and ſecond 
vals the Optick Nerves; by the reſt pals other 
Nerves for the Motion of other Parts, as alſo of 
Veins and Arteries. 
SPHAENOPALATINUS, is a Muſcle of the 
Gargareon, which deſcends from a round fleſhy 
Origination at a Proceſs of the Os Sphænoides, 
which is in a direct Line between the Ala Veſper- 
tilionis, and Proceſſus Styloides, thence it becomes 
à round fleſhy Belly in half its Progreſs, grows 
leſs again near its lateral Inſertion to the Poſterior 
Parr of the Gargareon, 
This with irs Partner acting, draw the Garga- 
reon with the Uvula upwards and backwards; 
which hinders the maſticared Aliment from Regur- 
gitating through the Foramina Narium in Degluti- 
tion. 
SPHENOPHARING#US, is a pair of Muſ- 
cles ariſing from the Sinus of the inner Wing of the 
Os Cuneiforme, and going Obliquely downward, 
is extended into the Sides of the Gullet; it dilates 
the Gullet. 
SPHANOIS. See Os Cuneforme. 


rigopalatinus. 

SPHAGITIDES, according to ſome, are the Ju- 
gular Veins in the Neck. 

SPHERE, is a Solid Body, made by the Rota- 
tion of a Semicircle about its Diameter. 
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1. All Spheres are to one another as the Cubes 

of their Diameters. For under the Word Cylinder, 

Pou will find it proved, That Cylinders whoſe Alti- 

tudes are equal to the Diameters of their Baſes, are 

in Proportion to each other as the Cubes of their Dia- 
meters; which is thus expreſs'd æ rddd $ x DDD : : 

dad. DDD. Wherefore, be the Ratio of 4 Sphere 

to a Cylinder of the ſame Diameter and Heighr 

to it, what it will, (and what it is, is ſhewn in an- 
other place) call ir y : Therefore æ rddd. DD:: 

dad 2 DD. Bur à ryddd. ry DDD : : ddd. 

DDD. Thar is, Spheres are to each other as the 

Cubes of their Diameters. Q. E. D. 


SPHENOPTERIGOPALATINUS, See Pre- 


9 


2. The ſolidity of a Sphere is equal to the Sut- 
face multiplied into 5 of the Radius; as is proved 
from Cor. 1. of Prop. 4. in the word Cylinder. 


3. A Sphere is equal to + of a Cylinder having 
the Diameter of its Baſe and its Axis equal to that 
of the Sphere, i. e. a Sphere is + of the Cylinder 
circumſcribed : And the Surface of the Sphere and 
the curved one of the Cylinder circumſcribing it, 
is the ſame in. Quantity; as is proved in Cylinder, 
Prop. 4. and Corollaries; as allo very briefly under 
the word Indiviſibles. 


4. The Surface of the Sphere is equal to four 
times the Area of a great Circle. See Cylinder, 
Prop. 4. Coroll. Wherefore add to the Curve and 
Surface of the Cylinder its two circular Bales, and 
that will make ſix great Circles of the Sphere: So 
that the Surface of the Sphere is bur + of the 
whole Surface of the Cylinder. See alſo Cylin- 
der. ä 

An entire Sphere of Glaſs will unite the Parallel 
Rays of any Object at the Diſtance of near its 
Semidiameter behind it. Molyneux Dicptr. p. 93. 

SPHERE of Adzvzty, of any Body, is that de- 
terminate Space or Extent all round about ir, to 
which, and no farther, the Effluviums continually 
emitted from that Body do reach, and where they 
operate according to their Nature. Thus we ice 
the Magnetical Effluvia have certain Bounds and 
Limits, beyond which they will have no Influence 
to turn or to attract the Needle: But where-ever 
a Needle be placed, fo as that it can be moved by 
a Load-ſtone, it may be ſaid to be within the 
Sphere of Activity of the Stone, | 

SPHERICK Geometry, or Proje&on, is the Art 
of Deſcribing on a Plane the Circles of the Sphere, 
or any Parts of them in their juſt Poſition and Pro- 
portion, and of Meaſuring their Arks and Angles 
when Projected. 

As an Introduction ro which, you muſt under- 


ſtand. 
PROPOSITIONS. 


I. If a Cone, as ABC, be cut by a Plane, 
either by the Axis, or through the Vertex, the 
Section will be a Triangle. 


A 
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For the Point A is the Vertex of the Cone, and 
will be ſo of the Triangle, and B C is a Right Line, 
becaule ' tis the Diameter of the Circle of the Baſe, 
and AB and A C muſt be Right Lines, becauſe 
the Surface of the Cone will be deſcribed by either 
of them; wherefore the Section AB C is a Tri- 


angle. Q. yy _ _ 
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II. If a Cone as AB C be cut by a Plane Parallel 
to its Baſe, the Section ef g h will be a Circle. 


A 


/ 


For ler F be the Centre of the circular Baſe ; 
then will A F be the Axis; and if the Cone be cur 
by the Axis, the Section ABC will be a Trian- 
gle. Let e g, the Diameter of the Section, be 
drawn, cutting the Axis in i, wherefore e g the 
Diamerer of the Section will be parallel ro B C, 
the Diameter of the Baſe. 


And conſequently, 


AF: FB:: As: ie: and 
AF: FC: 41: g. 


Wherefore, by Inverſe Proportion, and ex quo, as 
FC:FB::gg:z7e. 


But B F F C, therefore ie i g. 


And the ſame conſequence will ariſe if you take 
o and K, any two other Points in the Baſe and in 
the Section; for K i being parallel to o F, and 
Ao F being a Triangle. A F: o F:: Al: K ü. 
but as A F: FB:: A;: ie. Wherefore ex 
equs F: F B:: Ki: i e. And therefore K 7, 
and ze are equal alſo, and conſequently the Se- 


- Ction is a Circle: For i is a Point from whence 


more than two Right Lines drawn to the Curve 
e hg are equal; wherefore that Curve muſt be 


a Circle. Q. E. D. 


III. If a Scalenous Cone A B C be cut by a Plane 
in a ſubcontrary Poſition to its Baſe, the Section 
DEH will be a Cirele, 


H ee G 


ee % „* C 


1. The Section A B C made throu * 
is a Triangle. 8 the Axis 


2. The Triangle AED is Similar to A Bc 
tho' placed a contrary way, (by the Suppoſtion 
(which is called Subcontrary Pofition,) 


3. ED being the mutual Interſection of two 
Planes will be a Right Line, on which take any 
Point, as (i) and through it draw F 7 G parallel io 
B C, and there let the Cone be cut alſo, then the 


' | Plane that cuts it being parallel to the Baſe of the 


Section, FH G muſt be a Circle, and FG a Dia- 


meter. 
Now, becauſe both theſe Interſecting Planes 
are Right to the Plane of the Triangle A B C their 


common Interſection I H, will alſo be a Right 


Line, and perpendicular ro the Plane of the Tri- 
angle, and to the rwo Lines E D and FG. And 
then, becauſe the Triangles ABC, AED and 
A F G are all Similar, the Angles at G and E muſt 
be equal; and the Vertical ones at # being ſo too, 
the Triangle F E I muſt be Similar to I DG. 
Wherefore DI: 1G :: FI: I E, therefore 
DIES I FIC; bur becauſe F G is the 


Diameter of a Circle, and I H perpendicular to 
ir, and terminated at the Circumference, twill be 
a middle Proportional berween the Segments of the 
Diameter, and have irs Square equal to the Rec- 
angle FIG, (as alſo ro irs Equal E I D) where- 
fore the Point H is in the Circumference of a Cit- 
cle, whoſe Diameter is DE. Q. E. D. 


DEFINITION I. 


A Circle of the Sphere, as to its Projection on any 
Plane, is of four kinds. 


1. The Primitive Circle, or Limb which bounds 
the Projection, and within which tis always 
made. 


2. A Direct Circle, whoſe Plane is direcy . 
poſite to the Eye, or when the Eye is in the Axis 


of the Plane. 


3. 4 


K 


* 1 8 at. 
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A Right Circle, whoſe Plane is coinci. 
with hes 158 of the Eye; or with the viſua: 
Rays. | in: 
An Oblique Circle, whoſe Plane lies oblique to 
the Axis of the Eye, ſo that it makes unequal An- 
gles with it. * 40 | 


To Projett the Sphere truly in Plano, is a Part of 
PaſyeBtive 3 whereof there are ſeveral-kinds ; but 


{ uſual is whar is properly called the Stereo- 
2 or ſolid Projection of the Sphere ; and the 


Orthographick,, or the Analemma : The latter of 
which, ſee in Analemma. pets 

In the former, the Circies of the Globe are drawn 
or repreſented on a Plane, which paſſes through 
irs Center, and hath the Eye, ſuppoled to be in 
the Pole or 90* diſtant from it; Projeting the ſeve- 
ral Circles or Arks of Circles on that Plane, or on 
any one parallel ro it. | 

In this Projection, if a Line paſs through the 
Eye, or be coincident or parallel ro the Axis, 1t 
wl be repreſented by a Point. , 


IV. If a Line be dire to the Eye, it will be pro- 
fected into a Right Line, whoſe Parts will be in 
the ſame Proportion to one another, as thoſe of 
the Primitive Line, of which it is the Repre- 
ſentation, 


A 


For, ſince the Line BC (which may be the Dia- 
meter of a Parallel Circle) is ſuppoſed to lie Paral- 
lel ro D F, and is projected into it from the Eye at 
A, if you draw the Lines AD, A E, and A E, the 
Triangles ABG and ADE will be Similar ; as 
alſo will AG C and AE F; wherefore as AB: 
AD :: BC: DF. and as AB:AD::AG: 
AE. alſo as AG: A E:: B G: DE:: GC: 
EF. Wherefore as the whole B C to the whole 
* the Part BG: to the Part DE:: GC: 


PROP. 5. 


But if a Line lie oblique. to the Eye, the Parts 
of it in the Projection will not be in the ſame 
Proportion, as they are in the Line it ſelf, but 
thoſe Parts of it which lie neareſt to the Eye, 
will in the Projection appear longer than theſe 
which lie more remote from it. 


Thus, if the Eye be at A; I ſay the Line BC 
lying oblique to ir, will be projected into the Line 
DE; and its half B F, which lies nearer to the 
Eye, ſhall be repreſented by Line DF, which is 
longer than F E, the Repreſentation of the other 
half which lies remote from the Eye ; as is in a 
manner ſelf-evident, | 

If a Circle be right to the Eye, or hath its Plane 
coincident with, or parallel to its Axis, it will be 
Projected into an infinite right Line. 


PROBLEM I. 


Prop. 6. To repreſent on the Plane of the Projection 
a Right Circle, and te diſtinguiſh there ſuch 
Parts and Diviſions as ſhall truly correſpond to 
thoſe of the Right Circle given. 


Let the Circle given be AB CD; and let it be 
divided inro eighr equal Parts, as in the Figure ; 
and let the Eye be at A. Draw F G at righr An- 
* to A C, the Axis of the Eye, to repteſent the 

lane of the Projection; and draw allo from A, 
AF, AB, AI, AC, AK, AD, A G, through 
the ſeveral Diviſions of the given Circle: then will 
FB, BO, OE, EP, P D, and D G, be the 


proper Repreſentations of the Parts of the given 
Circle. 


And if on A as a Center with the Diſtance A E, 
another Circle be deſcribed, tis plain, that OE, 
E B and EF, Sc. will be Tangents of the An- 


gles OA E, BAE, F A E, &c. at the Circum- 
| 6K 2 ference, 
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ference, which are ſeverally the halves of the An- 
gles I EC, BEC, HE C, Sc. at the Centre: of 
which latter Angles, the Arks of the Circle given 
CI, C B, and C H, are the proper meaſures ; 
wherefore the Right Lines OB, E, FE, &c. 
are the Tangents of half thoſe Arks ; which ſhews 
us that every Diameter of a great Circle, or its 
Parts within or without the Primitive, is to be 
meaſured on the Scale of Half Tangents ; and that 
the Diviſions of it begin at the Centre of the Pri- 
mitive Circle. | 


PROP. 7 
A Circle placed oblique to the Eye at A, will be a 


true Circle in the Projection; but its true Cen- 
tre is different from its apparent oue. 


Ler B C be the Diameter of an oblique Cir- 
cle, which is ro be Projected from the Eye at 
A, on a Plane Repreſented by the Line FR, which 
Mr. Onghtred calls the Line off Meaſures. 


1. Tis plain the Diameter B C will be repre- 
ſented by the Line FE. Tis allo plain, that if right 
1 ines were drawn from A to all the Parts of the 
oblique Circle, of which B C is the Diameter, 
they would make an oblique Cone of Rays, as 
ABC. 


where the Point O (which is the mia. 5 
B C) is projetted. e middle Point of 


that Axis ſhall Proje# the Polar 5 


2. Bur I ſay that the Scalenous Cone of Rays 
ABC is cur by the Plane F R, ſubcontrarily to its 
Baſe, and conſequently the Section will be a Circle 
(by rhe 3d) wherefore the given oblique Circle 
will always be repreſented by a Circle on the Plane 
of the Projection, 

Thar the Scalenous Cone A B C is cur Subcon- 
trarily ro 1ts Baſe, may be rhus proved. 

Draw A D through the Centre of the Sphere K, 
and join BD and CD. 

The Angle ACD is a right one, (being in a Se- 
micircle) and the Angle AK E is right, by Sup 
ſition and ConſtruCtion ; and the Angle DA C is 
common to the rwo Triangles AKE and A D C; 
wherefore they arc Similar, and conſequently the 
Angle A DC is equal to the Angle AE K. 

Bur the Angle A D C is equal to the Angle ABC, 
as being in the ſame Segment; and the Angle ADE 
was before proved==:to the Angle AEK; wherefore 
the Angle ABC = Angle AEK; and fince the 
Angle A BC is common to both, therefore the 


Angle F mult be equal to the Angle C, and con- 


fequently the Cone ABC is cur ſubcontrarily, and 
therefore F E is the Diamerer of a true Circle, 
whole real Centre will be in P the middle Point; 
but the apparent Centre of the Circle will be at L, 


| 


There are leveral other ways of 6,1; 
Centre of the Prejected Circle Be g © the 
ditious as any. "APs 

To Prejett the Poles of the oblique Circle B C 
draw through K the Centre of the Sphere, a f , 
Line as Q'S, perpendicular to B C, which th 
fore will be the Axis of the oblique Circle: — 
Ruler laid from A through Q and 8, the Pole a5 


and Z. * 


PROP. VIII. 


The Center (P) of every great Circle (B Gn 
lies oblique to the Primitive (in 10 . 
as Jofar diſtant from C, the Centre of the pri. 
mirive, as is tbe Tangent of the Ark of Eleyz. 
tion of its Plain, above the Plane of the Þ;;. 


mitive, 


Make the Ack B y = GI, the Complement of 
the Angle of Elevation, ard draw « A, which will 
= * Point P, the Centre of the Projeced 

irele. 


DEMONSTRATION. 


Becauſe the Angle BA = Angle CAG 45 
being on equal Arches) andthe Angles A B G equal 
to the Angles A d e, (by the Subcontrary Poier 
therefore the Triangles BAS and A C d are vm 
lar, and conſequently the Angle BS A (which 
equal to the Angle A Cd) is a right one. | 

Draw BL perpendicular to B C, wherefore, 
the Triangles B LC and AP C are Similar; for 
Angle BLC = Angle PC A, as being both right 
ones; and the Angle APC = BLC, becau'e 
B L and AP, are Parallels; wherefore the Auge 

But P C is the Tangent of the Angle PAC, *þ 
therefore of irs equal the Angle B CL, or 0 wen 
Ark BK, which is equal to the oblique 751 
Elevation above the Plane of e d; wherefore ! * 
Centre of the oblique Circle is diſtant from C bf 
the Tangent of its Elevation above the Plane e 


E. D 
PF COROT. 


Alſo, becauſe the Triangles e A and 2 . 
are Similar, (as having Angle e = Angie =; 7 
Subcontrary Poſition) and the Angle BAT 


gle CAG (as being on equal Arks) therefore ” 


RI=Y 


# 2 
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A:: AC: CG, that is, e P? A, But 
the Secant of the Angle PAC, or of the 
K; wherefore the Secant of the Elevation 
from e, ſhall find P the Centre as before; 


A, or P d being its Radius. 
PROP. IX. 


„ Problem 2. | 

projet a Leſſer, or Parallel Circle P L, whoſe 
* are in the Line of Meaſures Q, v; repre- 
ſenting the Plane of the Projection. 


B 
et 
P 


, 


Firſt, Project the Diameter of the Leſſer Circle 
PI, into that of the Projection in the Points d and v, 
and draw a Line from P to N; to which erect 
PC art Right Angles; ſo ſhall C be the true Cen- 
tre of the projected Circle. 


1 


2 


P 


DEMONSTRATION. 


The Angle N AP, is equal to the Angle O'P x, 
becauſe A N is parallel to PO: Alſo the Angle 
Ae P, is equal to the alternate Angle e L: Bur 
the Angle e AP, added to the Angle e, is equal to 
a Right one. Wherefore the Angle O Pr + 
PO, = a Right Angle: Thar is, The Angle 


| COROLLARY I. 


| 1, Hence tis plain, That making N the Ra- 
dius of a Circle, whoſe Centre is N, the proje- 
cted Circles Centre C, is diſtant from N, the Cen- 
tre of the Primitive, by NC; the Secant of the 


Ark P b, or of that leſſer Circle's Diſtance from its 
Pole 6, 


2. The Semi- diameter of chis projected Circle 
(C d) is equal to (CP) which is the Tangent of 
5 Ark Pb, or of that Circles Diſtance from 
its Pole. 


PROP. X. 


The Angle of the Interſection of any two Circles on 4 
Plain, is equal to the Angle made by their Radis 


— From their Centres to the Point of Inter- 
ection. 8 


e 


I ſay, The Rectilineal Angle c Tu, made by 
the two Rady c T, and Tu. is equal to the Curvi- 
lineal Angle o Te, made by the Arks o T, and 
IJ; which is equal alſo to the Curvilineal Angle 


d Pr, is a Right Angle. Wherefore d 7, is the 
Diameter of a Circle. 


Now NP C, being right by Conſtruction, take 
from thoſe two Right Angles, the common one 
d P C, and the Angle N P 4 (Le) muſt remain 
equal to the Angle CP r, and the Angle r, is = ro 
the Angle e, becauſe the Triangles N d e, and 
Pdr, are fimilar : Wherefore the Triangles P C r, 
and NP e, are ſimilar; and conſequently, e N: 
NP::PC:Cr;bureN=NP; therefore P C 
= Cr. Therefore both are Radii of a Circle. 
RK 3. D. 


And to prove PC d C, and conſequently that 
they alſo are Radii. 


I ay, The Triangle 4P C, is an Iſoſceles, be- 


cauſe the Angle Pd C, is equal to the Angle 4P C; 
which I thus prove. | 

The Angle Pdo UL dP o = Right Angle, 
2 LAPC ＋LCPr, but CPrS Leg dPo: 
Therefore _— away the common Angle d P o, 
(or irs equal CPr) dP C muſt remain equal to 


fore e is the true Centre of the projected Circle. 


PdC: wherefore PC(=Cr) = Cd. Where-| 


u T a, made by the Arks u T, and T a, 


; Drawo T, and T «, Tangents to the Interſect- 
ing Circles, 
Then the Angles of Contact o Tc, and n T a, 
which are made by the Tangents and the Curves, 
being leſs than any Acute ones, and indeed no 
Quantity; the Tangent o Te, and d T a will fall 
in with the Circles, and make the ſame Angles 
with one another, as the Arks of thoſe Circles do: 
Wherefore the Curvilineal Angle o T c, is equal to 
che Rectilineal one o T4; and on the other fide, 
the Curvilineal Angle 2 T a, is equal to the Recti- 
lineal one a Te. 
| Wherefore ſince the Right - lind Angles 4 Te, 
and o Tu, are both Right Angles, and equal: If 
you take away the common Angle o T c, the An- 
gle 4 To, muſt be equal to the Angle c T x; and 
; conſequently the Angle e T », is equal to the Ar.- 
gle of Interſection o Tc. 2. E. O. | 
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PROP. XL 


All Angles made by Circles on the Superficies of the 
Sphere, are equal to thoſe made by their Repreſen- 
tatives on the Plane of the Projection. 


Df 
y- 


4 


le 


A 
_ 


Let there be two Circles, Q and J, interſecting 
each other at d. | 

I ſay, the Angle Qd T, made by the Planes of 
theſe Circles, is equal to the Angle og , made by 
their Tangents o d, and d h, when projected. 

Let the Eye be at A, and the point of Interſecti- 
on d; then draw dh, a Tangent to the outer Cir- 
cle d T, and do, a Tangent to the Inner Circle 
THE.” 

Thence fince the Plane of the Projetion e g, as 
alſo that made by the Tangents d h, and do, 
(which are in the ſame Plane) are both perpendi- 
cular to the Plane of the Circle e Td A; their 
common Interſection , muſt be a Right Line, 
and alſo perpendicular to e g. 

Draw all the Lines, as in the Figure; then will 
the Angle Ad m, (made by the Tangent and Se- 
, cant) be equal to the Angle q, (in the oppoſite Seg- 
ment) which is equal to 4 A, becauſe the Tri- 
angle 9 A d, is an Jeſceles; but the Angle qd A 
= 4 h gd, becauſe q d is parallel to e g: There- 
fore the Angle bg d = Ad m = Vertical An- 
gle hg d: Wherefore the Triangle h d g, is an Iſo- 
ſceles, and conlequently d þ = hg, | 


Hence the Triangle ode, hath two Sides, 
oh, and hd, and rhe Right Angle o h d, equal 
to two Sides, and one Angle, in the Triangle 0h g : 
Wherefore all things are equal, and conſequently 
the Angle og h, is equal to the Angle o dh, equal 
to the Curvilineal Angle Qd T. Q. E. D. | 


To Pro ect a leſſer Circle, when its Poles 


PROP. XIL 


Fd * 
the Plane of the Projection. TE 


Let OL be the Diameter of ſach a Circle, 2 
Ruler from the Point d, where the Eye is ſuppoſed 
to be placed, to O, will Project the Point a; and 
from d to L, will project the Point b : Therefore 
a b, is the projected Diameter, and conſequently 
its middle Point e, will be the Centre of that Cir- 
cle in the Projection. 


The Demonſtration you have univerſally in 
Prop. 4. | 


Or, ſince by (Prob. 1.) C a, and Ch, vill be 
the half Tangents of the Arks A O, and AL, (for 
the Primitive Circle is right to the Eye at d:) 
Therefore to project ſuch a leſſer Oblique Circle, 
you need only take thehalf Tangents of the Diſtance 
of each end of the Diameter of ſuch a leſſer Circle 
from the Point A, oppoſite to the Eye ſuppoſed at 
d; and ſet them from the Centre C, and they will 
find the Points a and , the ends of the projected 
Diameter; and a 0 biſſected, will give the Cen- 
tre e. 


PROP. XI 


SPH 


SPH 


PROP. XIII 


at Circles of the Sphere, paſſing through any 
gy nu a, in the Diameter of the Projettion, ſhall 
have their Centres in the Line g f, which is per- 
endicular to the Diameter g b, and their Centers 
will be diſtant from the Point g, the Centre of the 
Circle Aa D, by the Tangent of the Angle of 
their Interſection with the ſaid Circle Aad. 


"Ws 


It is plain from what hath been proved in Propo- 
firion 10, that the Angle of the Radii of any two 
Circles is equal to the Angle of the Interſection of 
their Peripheries: And therefore if ir were requi- 
red to draw a great Circle thro the Point 4, which 
ſhall make any given Angle with the Circle 
A a d. 

Set the Tangent of that Angle, from g the Cen- 
ter of the Circle A a D, found by the making a 
Circle paſs thro' the three Points A, a, and D, and 
that ſhall find the Point F, the Centre of the Circle 
required. 


COROLLARY. 


Hence if a be ſuppoſed to be the Polar Point 
of the World projected, and it were required thro' 
it, to project all rhe Hour Circles: A a D, will 
be the Hour Circle of fix, whole Center is in g; 
and by ſetting the Tangents of 15, 30, 45, 60, 

e both ways from g towards F and h, (agree- 
able to the Radius 4 g) all the other Hour Circles 
may be deſcribed on the Plane of the Projection; 

m their Centers in the Line F h. 

Which is the Foundation of all Dyalling, or the 
True ProjeRion of the Hour Circles of the Sphere on 
any given Plane, | 


PROP. XIV. 
Problem 3. To find the Pole of any Great 
Circle. 
a 
990 
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If the Pole of the Primitive Circle be required, 
tis its Centre. 

If the Pole of a Right or Perpendicular Circle be 
ſoughr, tis 90 Degrees diſtant, reckoned upon the 
Limb from the Points, where this Circle (which 
is a Diameter) cuts it. 

As P is Pole of the Perpendicular Circle a b. 

If the Pole of an Oblique Circle be deſcribed, 
_ in the Projection will be an Ark of a great 

ircle. 


1. Conſider that this Circle muſt cut the Pri- 
mitive in two Points, that will be diſtant from 
each other juſt a Diameter, as is the Caſe of the 
Interſection of all great Circles. 


2+ The Pole of this Circle muſt be in a Line 
Perpendicular to irs Plane. And. 


3. This Circle Poles cannor bur lie berween rhe 
Centre of the Primitive one, and its own, 


For Inſtance. 
Let the Poles of the Oblique Circle A B C, be re- 


quired. 
D 


1, Draw 
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1. Draw the Diameter A C, and then another | Then erect O H, Per ndicularly to N 
as D E, Perpendicular to it. produce it till ir cuts the Diameter prolonged 0 
2. Lay a Ruler from A to B, it will cut the j that Interſection H is a third Point, thro whit 
Limb in F; then take the Cord of 90 Degrees, | alſo this a and b, if a Circle be drawn, it wil A 
and ſer it from F to h. a _ Circle, as eabg. be 
| : hich is = proved, by drawing the 7 
3. Lay a Ruler from h to A, it will cut DE in e C g; for chat Line is a Diameter: Because . 
23 which Point g is the Pole required. Parts multiplied into one another, are equal, 


ac +cH=OC9g, by 35. e 3, and 
N. B. The finding the Points F and h, is called | Euclid. Cor. 9 66, 


reducing B to the Primitive Circle, and to the Di- 
ameter. PROP. XVII. 


PROP. XV. Problem 6. To draw a great Circle Pependicula 


to, or at Right Angles with ano) 
Problem 4; To deſcribe 4 Spherical Angle of any FOES nother 
Number of Degrees given, Let ir paſs thro it's Poles, and tis done. 


IR ——_— — a 


r. If the Angular Point be at the Center of the Of which there will be four Caſes 
Primitive Circle, then 'tis made at any Plain Angle, | | a 
numbring the Degrees in the Limb, from the Line To draw a Circle Perpendicular to the pri. 
of Cords : For all Circles paſſing thro the Centre, | mitive; which is done by any ſtraight Line vaſſing 
and which are at Right Angles with the Limb, | thro' the Centre. 5 
muſt be projected into Right Lines. 


2. To draw a Circle Perpendicular to a Right 
2. If the Angular Point be at the Periphery of | Circle; is only to draw a Diameter at Right An- 
the Primitive Circle; draw a Diameter as AC; gles with that Right Circle. 
(ſee the laſt Figure:) Then take the ſecant of the 
Angle given in your compaſſes, (as ſuppoſe 65 | 3. To draw an Oblique Circle Perpendiculat to 
Degrees) and ſetting one Foot in A, croſs the Dia- | a Right one; only draw a Circle which ſhall pals 
meter in e, or if no Diameter be drawn, placing one | rhro' both the Poles of ſuch a Right Circle, and 
Foot in C, and croſſing the former Ark, you will tis done. | 
find the ſame Point e, which is the Center of the | Thus the Oblique Circle D 7 R, is Perpendicu- 
Circle A a C, which with the Primitive makes an | lar to the Right one O Q, becauſe ir paſſes thro 
Angle D A a of 65 Degrees. its Poles D and R. See the laſt Figure. 


N. B. If the Angle given be obtuſe, rake the] 4, To draw one Oblique Circle Perpendicular 
ſecant of irs Supplement to 180 Degrees, | ro another. 


3. If a Point as 4 were aſſigned, thro' which 
the Ark of the Circle conſtituting the Angle muſt ' 
pals; draw the Diameter A C (as before : ) Then 
take the ſecant of the given Angle, and ſetting one 
Foot in A or C, ftrike an Ark as at e, and then 
with the ſecant of the given Angle, ſetting one 


Foot in 4, croſs the other Ark in & which will be 
the Centre of the Oblique Circle required. 
PROP. XVI 


Problem 5. To draw a great Circle thro any two 
Points given, as a and b within the Primitive one, 


D 


RY Find Firſt P the Pole of the given Oblique Ci. 
R H cle Ce B, and then draw any how the Diamet 
DR, ſo a Circle drawn thro the Three Points, 
DP and R ſhall be the Circle required; for - 
fing thro* the Poles of the Oblique Circle Ce. 
it muſt be Perpendicular to it. 


— 


Draw a Diameter thro' that Point which is fur- 
theſt from the Center, as D R, producing it be- PROD. XVII. 
yond the Limb if there be occaſion; ſer 90 Pe-\ 
grees from D or R to O, and draw O 4. | 
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PROP. XVIII. 


problem 7. To meaſure the Quantity of the Degrees 
of any Arch of a great Circle. 


I. If the Arch be Part of the Primitive, tis mea- 
ſured on the Line of Chords. 


2. If the Arch be any Part of a Right Circle, 
the Degrees of it are meaſured on the Scale ef half 
Tangents, ſuppoſing the Centre of the Primitive 
Circle to be in the beginning of the Scale, ſo that 
if the Degrees are to be reckoned from the Center, 
ou muſt account according to the order of the 
Scale of half Tangents. 

Bur if the Degrees are to be accounted from rhe 
periphery of the Primitive, as will often happen, 
then you muſt begin to account from the end of 
the Scale of half Tangents calling 80, 10, 76, 
20, Ge. 8 


3. To meaſure any Part of an 4 Circle; 
firlt find its Pole, and there laying the Ruler, Re- 
duce the two extremities of the Ark required to the 
Primitive Circle, and then meaſure the diſtance be- 
tween thoſe Points on the Chords. 


Thus in the laſt Figure, if the Quantity of eB 
an Arch of the Oblique Circle C e B were requi- 
red; lay a Ruler to P the Pole, and reduce the 
Points e and B, to the Primitive Circle, ſo ſhall 
the Diſtance between o and B, meaſured on the 


e B. 

PROP. XIX. 

Problem 8. To meaſure any Spherical Angle. 

1. If the Angular Point be ar the Centre of the 
Primitive, then the Diſtance berween the Legs 
taken from the Limb, and meaſured on the Chords, 
is the Quantity of the Angle. 

2. If the Angular Point be at the Periphery of 


the Primitive Circle, as ſuppoſe the Angle A CB 
were required. 


Here the Poles of both Circles being in the ſame 
Diameter ; find the Pole of the Oblique Circle 


ag 


Chords, be the Quantity of Degrees in the Ark } 


meaſured on the Scale of half Tangents, is the 
meaſure of the Angle A CB. 

For the Poles of all Circles, muſt be as far di- 
ſtant from each other, as is the Angle of the Incli- 
nation of their Planes. 

Bur if the rwo Poles ate not in the ſame Diame- 
rer; being both found in rheir proper Diameters, re- 
duce thoſe Points to the Primitive Circle, and then 
the Diſtance berween them there, accounted on 


the Chords, is the Quantity of the Angle ſought. 
Thus, if the Angle B C R be ſought. 


A Ruler laid to the Angular Point C, and P the 
Pole of the Oblique Circle C B O, will find on 
the Limb of the Point FP; and being laid from the 
ſame Angular Point thro », the Pole of the Righr 


Circle C R O, will give the Point » in the Limb, 


* the Ark F » meaſured on the Chords, 
is the meaſure of the Angle BCR. 


3. When the Angular Point is ſome where with- 
in the Primitive Circle, and yet not at the Center; 
proceed thus. 


Suppoſe the Angle 4 b e be ſought. 


Find the Pole P of the Circle a b d, and theri 
the Pole of the Circle e b C: After which lay a 
Ruler ro the Angular Point; and the two Poles 
P and Q. and reduce them co the Primitive Circle, 
by the Points x and 3; ſo is the Ark x 7 meaſured 
on the Chords, the Meaſure of the Angle a be re- 
quired, and C d is its Complement to 180 De- 
grees. | 


6 L PROP, XX. 
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C BO, which let be B P. Then the Diſtance R, 
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1. Draw the Diameter A C, and then another | 
as D E, Perpendicular to it. | 

2. Lay a Ruler from A to B, it will cut the 
Limb in F; then take the Cord of 90 Degrees, 
and ſer it from F to h. 


3. Lay a Ruler from h̊ to A, it will cut D E in 
2; which Point g is the Pole required. 


N. B. The finding the Points f and h, is called 
reducing B to the Primitive Circle, and to the Di- 
ameter. 


PROP. XV. 


Problem 4. To deſcribe a Spherical Angle of any 
Number of Degrees given, 


1. If the Angular Point be at the Center of the 
Primitive Circle, then 'tis made ar any Plain Angle, 


numbring the Degrees in the Limb, from the Line | 


of Cords : For all Circles paſſing thro' the Centre, 
and which are at Right Angles with the Limb, 
muſt be projected into Right Lines. 


2. If the Angular Point be at the Periphery of 
the Primitive Circle; draw a Diameter as AC; 
(ſee the laſt Figure?) Then take the ſecant of the 
Angle given in your compaſſes, (as ſuppoſe 65 
Degrees) and ſetting one Foot in A, croſs the Dia- 
meter in e, or if no Diameter be drawn, placing one 
Foot in C, and croſſing the former Ark, you will 
find the ſame Point e, which is the Center of the 
Circle A a C, which with the Primitive makes an 
Angle D A of 65 Degrees. 


N. B. If the Angle given be obtuſe, take the 
ſecant of irs Supplement to 180 Degrees, 


3. If a Point as 4 were afligned, thro' which 
the Ark of the Circle conſtituting the Angle muſt 
pals; draw the Diameter A C (as before :) Then 
take the ſecant of the given Angle, and ſetting one 
Foor in A or C, ftrike an Ark as at e, and then 
with the ſecant of the given Angle, ſetting one 
Foot in a, croſs the other Ark in e, which will be 
the Centre of rhe Oblique Circle required, 


PROP. XYL 


Problem 5. To draw a great Circle thro any two 
Points given, as a and b within the Primitive one, 


— — 


Then erect OH, Perpendicularly to , 0 
produce it till ir cuts the Diameter prolonged 
that Interſection H is a third Point, thro which ; 
alſo this à and b, if a Circle be drawn, it will as 
a great Circle, as e 4 bg. be 

hich is eaſily proved, by drawing the U 
C; for that Line is a Diameter: Bec, ine 
Parts multiplied into one another, are wo Fa 
ac +cH=OC9, by 35. e 3, and c. 54 
Euclid, 


PR OP. XVII. 


Problem 6. To draw a great Circle Perpena: 
to, or at Right Angles with 3 


Let ir paſs thro it's Poles, and tis done. 
Of which there will be four Caſes, 


10 To draw a Circle Perpendicular to the Pri. 
mirive ; which is done by any ſtraight Line pagin 
thro the Centre. 


2. To draw a Circle Perpendicular to a Right 
Circle; is only to draw a Diameter at Right An. 
gles with that Right Circle. 


3. To draw an Oblique Circle Perpendicularto 
a Right one; only draw a Circle which ſhall paſs 
thro both the Poles of ſuch a Right Circle, and 
tis done. | 

Thus the Oblique Circle D x R, is Perpendicu- 
lar ro the Right one O Q, becaule it paſſes thro 
its Poles D and R. See the laſt Figure. 


4. To draw one Oblique Circle Perpendicular 
ro another, 


| 
| 


D 


5 **. H Find Firſt P the Pole of the given Oblique Cit- 
R bs cle Ce B, and then draw any how the Diamet 
DR, fo a Circle drawn thro the Three Point ; 
DP and R ſhall be the Circle required ; for + 
fing thro* the Poles of the Oblique Circle Ce, 
it muſt be Perpendicular to it. 


Draw a Diameter thro' that Point which is fur- 
theſt from the Center, as D R, producing it be- 
yond the ] imb if there be occaſion; ſer 90 De- 
grees from D or R to O, and draw O 4. 


PROP. XVII. 
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Problem 7. To meaſure the Quantity of the Degrees 
of any Arch of a great Circle. 


1. If the Arch be Part of the Primitive, tis mea- 
ö ſured on the Line of Chords. 


2. If the Arch be any Part of a Right Circle, 
the Degrees of it are meaſured on the Scale ef half 
Tangente, ſuppoſing the Centre of the Primitive 
Circle to be in the beginning of the Scale, ſo that 
if the Degrees are to be reckoned from the Center, 
you muſt account according to the order of the 
Scale of half Tangents. 

Bur if the Degrees are to be accounted from the 
Periphery of the Primitive, as will often happen, 
then you muſt begin ro account from the end of 


the Scale of half Tangents calling 80, 10, 76,|1 


20, &c. | 

3. To meaſure any Part of an — * Circle; 
firlt find its Pole, and there laying the Ruler, Re- 
duce the two extremities of the Ark required to the 
Primitive Circle, and then meaſure the diſtance be- 
tween thoſe Points on the Chords, 


Thus in the laſt Figure, if the Quantity of e B 
an Arch of the Oblique Circle C e B were requi- 
red; lay a Ruler to P the Pole; and reduce the 
Points e and B, to the Primitive Circle, ſo ſhall 
the Diſtance between o and B, meaſured on the 
5 be the Quantity of Degrees in the Ark 
e Ds 


PROP. XIX. 
Problem 8. To meaſure any Spherical Angle. 


1. If the Angular Point be at the Centre of the 
Primitive, then the Diſtance between the Legs 
taken from the Limb, and meaſured on the Chords, 
is the Quantity of the Angle. 


2. If the Angular Point be at the Periphery of 
the Primitive Circle, as ſuppoſe the Angle A C B 
were required. 


meaſured on the Scale of half Tangents, is the 
meaſure of the Angle AC B. 

For the Poles of all Circles, muſt be as far di- 
ſtant from each other, as is the Angle of the Incli- 
nation of their Planes. 

But if the two Poles are not in the ſame Diame- 
ter, being both found in their proper Diameters, re- 
duce thoſe Points to the Primitive Circle, and then 
the Diſtance between them there, accounted on 
the Chords, is the Quantity of the Angle ſought. 


Thus, if the Angle B CR be ſought. 
A Ruler laid to the Angular Point C, and P the 


Pole of the Oblique Circle C B O, will find on 
the Limb of the Point F; and being laid from the 


ſame Angular Point thro u, the Pole of the Right 
Circle C R O, will give the Point u in the Limb, 


ER the Ark F » meaſured on the Chords, 
is the meaſure of the Angle BCR. 


3. When the Angular Point is ſome where with- 
in the Primitive Circle, and yet not at the Center, 
proceed thus. 


Suppoſe the Angle a b e be ſought. 


Find the Pole P of the Circle a bd, and then 


the Pole of the Circle eb C: After which lay a 
Ruler to the Angular Point; and the two Poles 
P and Q. and reduce them co the Primitive Circle, 
by the Points x and 3; ſo is the Ark x 3 meaſured 
on the Chords, the Meaſure of rhe Angle a be re- 
quired, and C d is its Complement to 180 De- 
grees. 


6 L PROP, XX. 
Here the Poles of both Circles being in the ſame 
Diameter; find the Pole of the Oblique Circle 
C BO, which ler be B P. Then the Diſtance R, 
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PROP. XX. 
Problem 9. To Draw à Parallel Circle, 


e 


1. If it be to be Drawn Parallel to the Primitive 
Circle at any given Diſtance, Draw it from the 


Centre of the Primitive, with the Complement of 
that Diſtance taken from the Scale of the half 


Tangents. 


2. If it be to be Drawn Parallel to a Right Cir- 


cle, as ſuppoſe 4 b Parallel to A B, were to be 
Drawn at 23 Degrees 30 Minutes diſtant from it; 
From the Chords take 23 Degrees 30 Minutes, and 
ſer ir both Ways on the Limb from A to a, and 
B to b, (or ſer irs Complement 66 Degrees, 30 Mi- 
nutes both Ways from P the Pole of A B) to the 
Points 4 and b. | 

Then take the Tangents of the Parallels Di- 
ſtance, from the Pole of the Righr Circle A B, 
which is here 66 Degrees, 30 Minutes, and ſetting 
one Foot in a and b, with the other ſtrike two lit- 
tle Arches to Interſect each other ſome where a- 
bove P, which will give C the Centre of the Pa- 
rallel Circle a bd required. 3" 

3. If it be to be drawn Parallel to an Oblique 
Circle, and at the Diſtance ſuppoſe of 40 De- 
grees. 


Firſt, find P the Pole of the Oblique Circle 
ABC, and then meaſure on the Scale of half Tan- 
gents the Diſtance g P, which ſuppoſe to be 34 De- 


grees, then add to it 50 Degrees t 
of the Circles Diſtance, it Will 2 8 D 
and alſo ſubſtracting 30 from it, or it fon. Bees, 
will make 16 Degrees: Then this Sum _ 55 $ 
rence taken from the half Tangents, and ſ he 
Way from P the Pole of the Oblique Circle each 
ar the Diameters two Extreams a and } e, will 
oints of the Interſection of the Parallel f 1 the 
the middle Diſtance between a and b, is the © then 
of the true Parallel Circle P a b, which is p dane 
to the given Oblique Circle A B C, and a: ty 
ven Diſtance of 40 Degrees; or the half Ta. gi. 
of 84 ſer from g, will give h, and the half T ene 
of 16 Degrees ſer alſo from g, will give the Porn 
a, the two ends of the Parallel Circles D ON 


R_ f 


lamerer, 

| PROP. XXL 
Problem to. To meaſure any Projected A. | 
;allel Circle. falt 


Here will be three Varieties. 


r. If it be Parallel to the Primitive, th 
laid thro' the Centre and the Diviſion of * 1 
will divide the Parallel into the ſame Degrees Kh 


| derermine in the Limb the Quantity of any Ark 


Parallel to it. 


2. If the Circle be Parallel to a Ri 

ab d is, in Caſe the ſecond of the laſt . 
and it were required to Meaſure that Ark 4 l. or 0 
divide it into proper Degrees: Since that parallel 
Circle is 66 Degrees, 30 Minutes, diftant from P 
the nearer Pole of the Right Circle A B, and conſe. 
quently 113 Degrees, 30 Minutes, diſtant from its 
other Pole, take the half Tangent of 113 Degrees, 
30 Minutes, or the Tangent of its half 56 Degrees, 
45 Minutes, and with that Diſtance, and on the 
Centre cf the Primitive, draw a Circle Parallel to 
the Limb: And divide that half of it, which lies 
towards the oppoſite Pole of A B into its Degrees, 
which is eaſily done by a Sector: Then a Ruler 
laid from P, and the equal Diviſions of that Se- 
ns ſhall Divide 4 b, or Meaſure ary Part 
of it. 


3. To Meaſure or Divide the Ark of a Circle 
which is projected Parallel to an Oblique one. 

As ſuppoſe the Circle 4b which is Parallel to the 
Oblique one A B C, in Caſe the third (Fig. 2.) of 
the preceeding Propoſition: And at the Diſtance of 
40 Degrees; this Parallel Circle being 40 Degrees 
diſtant from the Plain of the Circle A B C muſt 
be 50 Degrees diſtant from its Pole, and conſe- 
quently 130 Degrees from the oppoſite Pole. Take 
therefore the half Tangent of 130 Degrees, or the 
Tangent of its half 65 Degrees, and with that 454 
Radius, draw a Circle Parallel to the Limb of the 
Primitive; which Circle divide it into proper De- 
grees: Then ſhall a Ruler be laid thro P, and the 
equal Diviſion of chat Circle, cut the little Circle 
a b into its proper Degrees; or truly give the Mea- 
ſure of any part of it. : 


SPHERICK Triangle, is a Space included with- 
in the Arks of three great Circles of the Sphere, It- 
terſecting each other on the Surface of the Globe, 
and every ſuch Triangle is either Quadran'a!, which 
hath on one Side (at leaſt) a Quadrant and one An- 
gle Right. Or non Quadrantal, which hath all 
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irs Sides more or leſs than 90 Degrees; 


and all its | 
Angles bigger or leſſer than Righr ones, 


The Application of Spherick Geometry, to 
e Men ſurati an of all 
the Parts of Spherick Triangles. 


In the Right-angled Spherick Triangle Y R . 


Hg 54 Degrees, 15 Minutes, the Sun's Longi- 
rude from the next Equinoctial Point, or 24 De- 

grees, 15 Minutes of C. | 

B 51 Degrees, 52 Minutes, the Sun's Right 
Aſcenſion, | 

P = 18 Degrees, 15 Minutes, the Sun's De- 

clination. 

8 = the Angle of the Sun's Poſition. 

V, =, the Angle of the Sun's greateſt Decli- 

nation. | N 


To make the Triangle. 


With 6o Degrees of a Line of Chords, deſcribe 
the Circle Z CK Q, which is the Limb, or Pri- 
mitive Circle, and here repreſents the Solſticial co- 
lure. Draw the Diameter EQ, which will be 
the Equator g here repreſented by a Right Line, be- 
cauſe the Eye is at Vor &, in its Plane. Take 
23 Degrees, 30 Minutes from the ſame Chord, and 


which will be a Right Line alſo for the ſame 
Reaſon. Then either the Sun's Place ſer from * 
on the Ecliptick, or his Right Aſcenſion ſer from 
thence on the Equator, will give the Point ©, or 
R, accordingly. Then draw Z N ar Right An- 
to the Equator, and fo you will have three 
oints Z N, or Z R N, thro' which the Circle 
of Declination Z & RN, may be eaſily drawn. 


To Meaſure the Sides and Angles, 
The Sides H and B being ſtraight Lines, are mea- 


| 


PFC R Oy — at 


finding 1, the Pole of the Oblique Circle Z & H; 
and from rhence laying a Ruler to rhe two Extre- 
mities of the Side P, (i. c chro © and R, in or- 


| 


ſer it from E to C, ſo ſhall C K be the Ecliprick, | 


ſured on the Scale of half Tangents, by Prop. 6. of | 
Spherick Geometry; and the Side P is meaſured, by | De 


der to reduce them to the Limb in E and e; the 
Ark Ee, meaſured on the ſame Line of Chords, 
will give the Quantity of the Side 8 R == 18 De- 
grees, 15 Minutes. | 


And this is the general Rule to meaſure the Aris of 
all Oblique Circles, Prop. 18, Cale 3; 


For the Angles. 


Thar ar R, is a Right one, and ſo known. _ 

Thar at V, is the Angle of the Sun's greateſt 
Declination = 23 Degrees, 30 Minutes, and its 
Meaſure is the Ark E C of the Limb, by Prop. 19. 
Numb. 1. | 

The Angle of the Sun's Poſition &, is meaſured 
by laying a Ruler thro' &, the Angular Point, and 
thro a and I, the Poles of the Circles C V K, and 
N Z, which will find the Points à and L in the 
Limb, and the Ark a L = 72 Degrees, is the 
Meaſure of the Angle © required, by Prop. 19. 
Numb. 3. CO ; 

You may conſider alſo, the Triangle Z C , 
where one Angle is at the Periphery of the Primi- 
| tive Circle, and this will help to ſhew the Varie- 
ries of Right-angled Spherick Triangles. 
| Here the Angle C is a Right one, being made 
by an Hour Circle, or the Meridians cutting the 
Equator ; for here C K may repreſent the Equa- 
tor, and let Z be the Zenith of any Place, then 
will C ð be the Hour from Noon; CZ will be 
the Latitude of the Place, and © Z, the Comple- 
ment of the Sun's Height, being now ſuppoſed to 
be in the * 1 The Angle Z, will be the 
Sun's Azimuth from the South, the Oblique Circle 
Z © RN, being a Vertical one; and the Angle 
O, will be the Angle of the Sun's Poſition. Which 
Triangle C & Z may be formed, and all its Sides 
and Angles meaſured by the Propoſitions and Rules 
above delivered. 


] 


Again, 


In the Right-angled Sphetick Triangle, N O R- 
R== Right Angle made between the Horizon 
HR and the Meridian 1 R. 
B = Complement of the ©'s Amplitude = 50 
rees 8 Minutes. FEI 
== to the Sun's Diſtance from the Pole above 
the Horizon h R; or the Complement of his De- 
| | 


clination. 
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E p = to the Elevation of the Pole, or Latitude 


of the Place. 
© = the Angle of the Sun's Poſition. 
ON RS the Hour from Midnight. 


To deſcribe this Triangle, 


_ Firſt, Draw the Circle hn R, repreſenting the 
Meridian, and then the Diameter h R, for the Ho- 
tizon of London: Ser the Poles height 51 Degrees, 
30 Minutes from R to u the North Pole, and 
draw the Obſcure Axis, » V S. Then if the 
Sun's Amplitude be given, ſet that, Suppoſe 39 De- 
grees 52 Minutes, from Y' to ©, which will li 
mit the Baſe B, and give a Point thro which and 
the two other given Points n and 8, a great Circle 
may be drawn, which will form the TORRE: But 
if inſtead of that, the Angle On R, or the Time 
from Midnight had been given, then you muſt rurn 
that Time into Degrees, and by Prop. 15. Caſe 2. 
make a Spherick Angle with the Limb, of that 
Number of Degrees, at the Point u, and that will 
determine the Point O. 

The Angle On R, is meaſured by Prop. 19. 
l fly 


Thus alſo in Oblique angled Spherick 
Triangles, all the Sides and Angles 
may (by this Method) be meaſured, and 
the Tri augles conſiruFed. 


In the following Obruſe-angled Spherick Tri- 
1. che e 5 


Z N = to the Complement of the Poles Eleva- 
tion, = 38 EE 30 Minutes. 
O N= the Complement of the Sun's Declina- 
tion from the Equator E Q. 

© Z = 46 Degrees, 49 Minutes = the Com- 


plement of the Sun's Altitude above the Hori- 


zon h R. | 

NZ = 30 Degrees, is the Hour from Noon, 
or Ten a Clock in the Morning. 

OZ N=137 Degrees, 47 Minutes is the Sun's 


Azimuth from Z Rx, the North part of the Me- 


ridian. 
N 


| 


come diſtended, and the Vagina contracted. 


— 


„ 
as. i * 1 *r. "hs. ah 
88 * 1 
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To Conſtruct the Triangle, 
1, With 60 Degrees of a Line of Chords 


the Primitive Circle ZR » h; which dra 
Centre with two Diameters, * R 40 in the 
Horizon of London, and Z N, the ing the 


Circle. 


2. Set the Elevation of the Pole 31 | 
30 Minutes, from R to N; ſo is N the Nong pa 
of the World : And drawing N S thro the de 
it will be the Axis, and S the South Pole 


3. Croſs N S with another Diam 7 
Angles, and that will be E Q, the Equine; dt 


4. Then becauſe the Time from Noon; 
Hours, or 30 Degrees, and that all Hour Gina? 
pals thro the Poles, and make Angles wich the 
por make an Angle ar N, of 30 Degrees, 

y Prop. 15+ Caſe 2. which will beth pherick 
AngleE N ©. * 


5. And ſince the Azimuth is 1 
Minutes, from the North, ſubduct Ba. of 
and there will remain 42 Degrees, 13 Minutes, the 
Sun's Azimuth from the South ; and becaule all 
Azimuths, or Vertical Circles, pals thro' Z the 7e. 
nich; make an Angle with the Primitive at Z. of 
42 Degrees, 13 Minutes, (by Prop. 19. Coſe 2.) 
and ſo will your Triangle be 8 phically 
projected, and the Reaſon of the Thing made plain 
and eaſie. | = 


I don't give Inſtances of the Analemma, or of 
the ſeveral Stereographick Projections on theſPlains 
of the Horizon, Equator, Meridian, &c. becauſe 
you will find them in their proper Places under 
thoſe Words. ü 75 

SPHERICAL Numbers See Circular Numbers: 

SPHEROID, is a ſolid Figure made by the Ro- 
tation of a Semi- Elliꝑſit about its Axis; and is al- 
ways equal to + of its circumſcribing Cylinder, 
Archim. de Conoid. & Spheroid. 18. & 25.2. 

SPHINCTER, is a Muſcle that contracts the 
Gullet, Anus, Bladder, &c. | : 

_ SPHINCTER Ani, is a large, thick, fleſhy 
Muſcle encompaſſing the Anus: Its Figure and Se- 
ries of Fibres Externally, immediately under the 
Skin, incline ro an Oblong Oval: It is connected 
forward, to the Accelerator Urine ; backwards, 
to the Os Coceygis; its Fibres are Circular for near 
two Inches in breadth ; it is much larger in Men 
than in other Animals, in whom by reaſon of the 
erect Poſition of the Body, there is greater Force 
required to retain the Reces, which is rhe Office of 
this Muſcle, * 
SPHINCTER Ge. See Ocſophagus Gule, _ 
SPHINCTER Vagine, is a Muſcle lying imme- 
diately under che C/ztoris, encompaſſing the V 
na with circular Fibres 3 Fingers in breadth: In 
ſome Subjects (ſaith Mr. Cowper) it ſcarce appear- 
eth fleſhy. When this Muſcle acts, it not only 
ſtraitens the Vagina, but thereby alſo it hinders the 
Blood in irs return from the Plexus retiformss of the 
Budendum, by compreſſing ſome of irs Veins that 
paſs underneath, by which means the Labia bee 


" SPHINCTER Yefice, is a Muſcle ſeared in the 


| upper. part of the Neck of dhe Bladder, imme 
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Bones are eaten by a malignant Humour withour 


covers the Bone : After that, a Swelling being riſen 
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irely above the Glandule Proſtate ; whoſe Con- 
traction hinders the Involuntary Egtreſs of the 


rine. 

9 SPHYGMICA, is that part of Phyſick which 
treats of Pulſes. Blarichard. | 

" SPIKES, or as the Seamen call them Speels, are 
large long Iron Nails with flat Heads; they are of 
divers lengths, ſome a Foot or two long, and ſome 
are jagged, ſo that they cannot be drawn our again. 
They are uſed to faſten the Planks and Timbers. 
They call alſo a kind of ſmall Fidd, which ſerves 
them to open and ſplice ſmall Ropes, a Marling 


Spike: 3 . 
SPIKING p the Ordnance, is faſtning a Coin, 
or Quoin with > Me to the Deck, cloſe to the 
Breech of the Carriages of the Great Guns, that 
they may keep cloſe and firm to the Ship-ſides 
5 not break looſe when the Ship Rollt, and by 
that means endanger the breaking our of the Bute- 
head of a Plank. 

SPINA Dorſi, are the hinder Prominences of the 
Vertebræ. 

SPINA Ventgſa, is an Ulceration, in which the 


any pain of the Periaſteum, or Membrane that 


without any Pain, the Part affected is quite eaten 
out with the Ulcer, from whence frequently fol- 
lows g neceſſity of Amputation. | 

SPINALIS Colli, is a Muſcle fo called, becauſe 
it accompanies the Spines of the Neck ; it ariſes 
from the five Superior Tranſyerſe Proceſſes of the 
Vertebræ of the Thorax, and Inferior of the Neck, 
and in its Aſcent becomes more fleſhy, and is ſo in- 
lerted largely into the Inferior Part of the Vertebre 
of rhe 
tebræ of the Neck directly backwards. 

SPINALIS Medulla. See Medulla Spinalis, 

SPINDLE, is the ſmalleſt part of a Ship's Cap- 
ſtan which is betwixt the two Decks. The Spin- 
dle of the Feer Capſtan hath helps to heave the 
Viol. Alſo the Axis of the Wheel of a Watch or 
Clock is called the Spindle, and its Ends the 
Pevets. 

SPINE, the Back-Bone, or long jointed Chine- 
Bone that goes down the Back. 

SPINS ER, a Term in Law, being an addition 
uſually given to all unmarried Women, from the 
Viſcount's Daughter downward. | 
 SPIRAL-Lixe, in Geometry, is according to 
Archimedes thus generated. 

It a right Line as A B, having one end fix'd 
at B, be equally moved round, ſo as with the 
other end B, to deſcribe the Perphery of a Circle ; 
and at the ſame time a Point be conceived to 
move forward equally from B rowards A in the 
right Line B A, fo as that the Point deſcribes that 
Line, while che Line generates the Circle. Then 
will the Point wich its two Motions deſeribe the 
curve Line B, 1, 2, 3, 4, 3, Ge. : 


eck laterally, Sc. Theſe draw the Ver- | 


which is called an Helix or Spiral Line; and the 
plane Space contained between the Spiral Line 
and the Right Line B A, is called the Spiral 
Space. 

If alſo you conceive the Point B to move twice 
as ſlow as the Line A B, ſo as that it ſhall ger but 
half way along B A when that Line ſhall have for- 
med the Circle; and if then you imagine a new 
Revolution to be made of the Line carrying the 
Point, ſo that they ſnall end their Motion at laſt 
together; there will be formed a Double Spiral 
Line, and two Spiral Spaces as you ſee in the Fi- 
gure. From the Geneſis of which may eaſily be 
drawn theſe Corollaries. 


1. That the Lines} B 12, B 11, B 10, Sc. ma- 
king equal Angles with the firſt and ſecond Spiral, 
(as alſo B 12, B 10, B 8, Sc.) are in Arithmerical 
Proportion. 


2. The Lines B/, B 10, Sc. drawn any how to 
the firſt Spiral, are to one another as the Arks of 
the Circle intercepted betwixt B A and thole Lines. 
Becauſe whatever parts of the Circumference che 
Point A deſcribes, as ſuppoſe 7, the Point B will 
allo have run over 7 Parts of the Line A B. 


3. Any Lines drawn from B to the ſecond Spiral, 
as B 18, B 22, Sc. are to each other, as the a- 
foreſaid Arks, together with the whole Periphe- 
ry added on both fides: For at the ſame time 
that the Point A runs over 12, or the whole Peri- 


have run over 12 and 7 parts of the Line A B, 
which is now ſuppoſed to be divided into 24 equal 


parts. 
PROPOSITIONS, 
I. The firſt Spiral Space A De B is to the firſt 


Circle: : as 1 to 3. 


Divide the Circumference of the Circle into 3 
= parts by Lines drawn from the Center B, be- 
ginning from the firſt Line BA; then will (by 
Cor. 1.) Be be i, BD=2,.andBA= 3: 


33 


and the Sectors circumſcribed about the Spiral will 


* as the Squares of the Radii, iz. C Bc = 1, 
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DBd=4, and ABa=9; and ſo it will be al- 


ways, if you make never ſo many biſſections of the 
3 firſt Diviſions of the Circle. That is, the Lines 
drawn from B to the Spiral, will be as 1,2, 3, 4,5, 6, 
Sc. and the Sectors circumſcribed, as 1, 4, 25, 36, 
Sc. always going on in the order of Squares, 
or in a duplicate Ratio. But a Rank of ſuch 
Terms, are to a Rank of as many, equal to the 
greateſt, as 1 to 3 (by N. 7, of Arithm. Progreſſion.) 
Wherefore the whole Spiral Space (which is com- 
poſed of ſuch Sectors) is to the whole Circle: : as 
1 to 3. Q E. D. 


( Or, ) 


If another Circle be drawn with a Radius dou- 
ble to the former, irs Area will be (as the Square 
of its Diameter) 4 times as great as that of the for- 
mer. Therefore the firſt Circle to the ſecond will 
be as 1 to 4, or as 3 to 12, And ſince the Spiral 

Space is to the firſt Circle as 1 ro 3, that Space to 
the ſecond Circle will be as 1 to 12; and to a 3d 
Circle ſo deſcribed, as 1 to 27 to a 4th, as 1 to 
48, Sc. 


II. The fi ſt Spiral Line is equal to half the Peri- 
phery of the firſt Circie; for the Rædii of the Se- 
Qors, and conſequently the Arches are in ſimple 
Arithmetick Progreſſion, while the Periphery of 
the Circle contains as many Arches equal to the 
greateſt ; wherefore the Periphery to all thoſe 
Arches, 6 to the Spiral-line as 2 to 1 (iN. 6, 
of Arithm. Progreſſion, ) 


I thought one Propoſition, with a Corollary or 
two, enough on this Subject, to give the Reader a 
Specimen of the Geneſis, Nature and Properties, and 
way of Demonſtration uſed about Spiral Lines: 
Thoſe that will ſee more, may conſult Archimedes, 
Dr. Wallis's Arithmetich of Infinites, or Sturmius's 
Matth. Enucleat. lib. 2 chap. 4. | 

Proportional Spirals, are ſuch Spiral Lines as the 
Rhumb Lines on the Terreſtrial Globe, which be- 
cauſe they make equal Angles with every Meri- 
dian, muſt alſo (as we ſhew in Prop. 7. of Sphe- 
rick Geometry, which ſee) make equal . Angles 
with the Meridians in the Stereographick Projecti- 
on on the Plane of the Equator ; and therefore will 
be, as the Learned Capr. Halley obſerves, Propor- 
tional Spirals abour the Polar Point. From whence 
that excellent Mathemarician demonſtrates, Thar 
the Meridian Line is a Scale of Log. Tangents 
of the; Meridian-complements of the Latitudes. 
See Meridian Line. 


In Proportional Spirals ; the An les BPH po 
Sc. or the Arches B D, Bd, Se. ITS BPa, 
of the Ratios of BProPC. For if 898 
BD be divided into innumerable equal p ay 
right Lines drawn from them to the Centet b 
ſhall divide the Curve Bcc C into an infini.. , 
Proportionals; and all the Lines Pe, P ** 
ſnall be an Infinity of Proportionals between 5 
and B C, whoſe Number is equal to all the Po: 
dd, in the Arch BD: Bur an infinite Nur hel 


Proportionals between the two Terms of 2 


tio, is to that infinite Number of equal 


between any other two terms: : as the arithm 
of the one Ratio is to the Logarithm of the other 
therefore, as B D to Bd, or as the Angle B Pb 
to the Angle B Be; ſo is the Logarithm ofthe R 
tio of PB to P C, to the Logarithm of the Rae 
of PBroPc. Q. E. D. 

SPIRIT, which the Chymiſts call Mercury, is 
one of the 5 Principles ſeparable from a Mixt, 
Fire; tis ſubtil, light, penetrating, and activ 
and hath its Particles in a very quick Motion 
This is probably that which cauſes the Growth 
and Encreaſe of all Bodies; but where it aboungs 
moſt, thoſe Bodies do ſooneſt corrupt, becauſe of 
its rapid motion. This appears in Vegetable and 
Animal Bodies, which yield the greateſt Quaniiry 
of Spirit; whereas moſt Minerals, as having 
bur a ſmall proportion of Spirit in them, are al. 
moſt incorruptible. = 

This Principle is never drawn pure, any more 
than the others; and when it comes over involved 
in a little Oil, tis called an Ardent Spirit, ſuch as 
Spirit of Wine; which therefore ſhould rather be 
called an Exalted Oil; and when it hath in it 2 
little Volatile Salt diffolved, tis called a Volatile 
Spirit, as the Spirit of Hartſhorn, Urine, Cc. If 
it be impregnated with Acid Salts, its volatility is 
chen check d, and tis called an Acid or Fixt Spirit, 
as Spirit of Salt, Vitriol, Allum, &c. which truly 
are only an Acid Salt diſſolved and put into Fuſion 
by a ſtrong Fire. 

SPIRIT of Niter is thus drawn : Mix one part 
of Salt- peter with three times as much Porters- 
earth dried ; = this Mixrure into a large Earthen 
Retort, and ſer it in a cloſe Reverberatory Fire; 
diſtill off the Phlegm with a ſmall Fire in about 4 
or 5 Hours, and when no more Drops will come, 
Lute on a very large Receiver, and encreaſe the 
Fire gradually to the 2d degree, ſome more vola- 
tile Spirits will come out in white Clouds: — 
the Fire thus about two Hours, and then en 

it to che greateſt violence you can give it, the Va- 
pours will come Red; continue the Fire till no 
more red Fumes come; in 14 Hours the Opera- 
tion will be over. If you uſed 2 Pounds of Nite, 
you will draw 1 Pound 14 Ounces of Phlegm and 
Spirit together. The Veſſels had need be large, 
and + of the Retort left empty, elſe there will be 
genger of breaking all to pieces, the Spirits come 
forth with that violence. 3 
This Spirit is the beſt Aqua-fortis, and is chiefly 
uſed for Solution of Merals. Bur when dulcified, 
is a good Medicine inwardly in many caſes. 

SPIRIT of Salt is made by drying and pon 
dering the Salt, and then mixing of it with thrice 
its weight of Potters-Earth powdred : A Paſte 1s 
made of theſe two with a little Rain-water, an 
then the Paſte is made into little Balls or Pellets 


about as big as Nurs. A large Earthen Retort dc 


Glaſs one coated, hath one third of it filled 3 
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theſe. ind being placed in a Reverberatory Fire, SPLENETICK Artery, is ſaid by ſome to be 


hath a large Receiver fitted to it. The Junctures 
muſt not be Luted at firſt, but a very moderate 
Fire uſed for a time, to diſtil out all the Water: 
But as ſoon as you ſee ſome little white Clouds 
appear, throw out the inſipid Liquor in the Re- 
ceiver, and Lute it well to the Retort: Then en- 
creaſe the Fire by degrees to the higheſt, and ſo 
ler it continue 12 or 15 Hours, or till no more 
Clouds appear ; when the Operation is ended, you 
will find the Spirit of Salt in the Receiver. Some, 
rectiſie this Spirit afterwards in a Cucurbite, by 
drawing off ſome of the weaker Spirir in a gentle 
Sand-hear, and then what remains is very ſtrong 
of a yellow colour, and very weighty. @— 

If equal parts of this acid Spirit and Spirit of 
Wine are mixed together, and digeſted for about 
3 or 4 Days, tis called Spirit of Salt dulciſied. 
Spirit of Salt will diſſolve Leaf Gold, and will 
precipitate what Agua Fortis hath diſſolved. Which 
ine s how very differently formed and ſigured the 
Points and Pores of Acid Menſtruums may be, and 
frequently are. 

SPIRIT of Sulphur, commonly call'd Oil of 
Sulphur, per Campanam, (from the Veſlels form be- 
ing like a Glaſs Bell, in which it is uſually Drawn) 
is only the acid Part of Sulphur rurned into a Li- 
quor by the mears of Fire. Lemery uſes a great 
Glaſs Tunnel for this Operation; which ſeems to 
be the beſt way of drawing this Spirit, vid. p. 445. 
laſt Edition, Some make uſe of Salr-perre in the 
| drawing of Spirit of Sulphur, but that is not a good 

Practice, becauſe the Nitre alters ſomething of rhe 
mixture of the Spirit. 

SPIRITS in an Animal Body, were reckon d of 
three ſorts ; the Animal Spirits in the Brain, the 
Vital in the Heart, the Natural in the Liver: Bur 
late Authors diſtinguiſh em only into two kinds; 
the Animal in the Brain, the Vital and Narural 
( which are accounted the ſame ) in the maſs of 
Blood. The Animal Spirits are a very thin Li- 
quor, which diſtilling from the Blood in the out- 
ward or Cortical Subſtance of the Brain, are by the 
proper Ferment of the Brain exalted into Spirit, 
and thence through the Medullar Subſtance of the 
Brain, the Corpus Caleſum, and Medulla Oblongata, 
are derived into the Nerves and Spinal Marrow, and 
in them perform all the Actions of Senſe and Motion. 

The Vital or Natural Spirits are the ſubtileſt 
parts of the Blood which actuate and ferment it, 
and make it fir for Nouriſhmenr. 

SPLANCHNICA, are Medicines proper againſt 
Diſeaſes of the Inteſtines. 

SPLEN, five Lien, the Spleen, is a Recepracle 
for the ſalt and earthy Excrements of the Blood, 
that there, by the Aſſiſtance of the Animal Spirits, 
it may be volatiliz d, and returning again into the 
Blood, may concur to its farther Fermentation. 
The Spleen conſiſts of a great number of little Blad- 
ders, between which the Glandules are ſcattered 
up and down, and ſupply the place of Veins. The 
Spleen has likewiſe an Artery, Nerves, and Lym- 
pharick Veſſels, firſt diſcover'd by Fr. Ruiſch, ſays 
Blanchard. But you will find a much better Account 
of it in Gibſon's Anatomy, p. 106. See Vol. 2. 

SPLENIA, are Bolſters made of Linen, three, 
four, or five times doubled, even to the rhickneſs 
of the Spleen: They are uſed upon Wounds, 

lcers, and Fractures. The Figure is threefold, 
according to the manner of Application. viz. at 
length, obliquely, or tranſverſly : They are called 
allo Plumaceoli, and Plagule, Blanchard. 


goes to the Spleen, and therein ends. 


little South alſo of irs Equator, May the 


the greateſt branch of the Cæliaca 


, Whence it 


SPLENI Mvrſeculs, ariſe partly from rhe five 
lower Vertebræ of the Neck; and partly from the 
points of five of the upper Vertebræ of the Tho- 
rax : The Fibres of th s tend obliquely; 
and are faſtened ro t +. -art of the Head. 
The uſe of em is to dr 4 Head backward. 
Ir hath its Name from irs Figure, being ſomerhing 
like ro an Ox's Spleen. | 

SPLICE : ar Sea they ſay a Cabel or Rope is 


ſpliced, when the ends of two pieces being untwi- 


ſted, the ſeveral Strands are wrought into one an- 
other by a Fidd. Alſo when an Eye is to be made 
at the end of a Rope, the ends of the Strands are 
by a Fidd drawn into the ends of the other Ropes 
Strands and this is called a Splice. 

SPLIT ; the Seainen ſay when a Sail is blown 
to pieces, it's Split. i 

POLIATION, is a Writ that lies for one In- 

cumbent againſt another, in any caſe where the 
Right of the Patronage cometh not in Debate: As 
if a Parſon be made a Biſhop, and hath 4 6 mg 
tion to keep his ReCtory, and afterwards the Patron 
p:eſent another to the Church, which is Inſtituted 
and Inducted; the Biſhop ſhall have againſt this 
Incumbent, a Writ of Spoliation in Court Chri- 


ſtian. 


SPONDAUS, is the Foot of a Latin Verſe, 
conſiſting of two Syllables, and both of em long, 
as Ingens. 

SPONGOEIDEA . See Cribri for mia. 

SPOONING, when a Ship being under Sail in 
a Storm at Sea, cannot bear it, but is forced to put 
right before the Wind; then the Seamen ſay, ſhe 


ſpoons ; and when in ſuch a cale there is danger 


left ſhe ſhould bring her Maſts by the Board with 
her rowling about, or Seel under Water, and ſo 
Founder, they uſually ſer up the Fore- ſail to make 
her go the ſteadier, eſpecially if there be Sea-room 
enough; and this they call Spooning with the Fore- 


ſail. 


SPORADICI Morbi, are thoſe Diſeaſes which 
(tho different in nature) ſeize ſeveral people at the 
lame time, and in the ſame Country. 

SPOTS in the Sun. Tis certain thoſe opake 
Maſſes which ſometimes appear at the Sun, are not 
Planets revolving at any, even the leaſt diſtance 
from him, but Spots or Maculæ adhering to him; 


for whereas they revolve but once in about 26 


Days; on- calculation it will appear, that a Planet 
near the Sun's Surface, as theſe muſt be, cannot 
have above 3 Hours allowed for its periodical Re- 
volution, which being ſo different from the fore- 
mention'd ſpace of 26 Days, quite decides thar 
Controverſie, and demonſtrates thoſe Maſſes to be 
real Maculæ adhering to the Body of the Sun, as 
is here aſſerted. 

Anno 1660, April 27th, 8 H. A. M. the Ho- 
nourable Mr. Boyle obſerved a Spot in the lower 
Limb of the Sun, a little towards the South of its 

quaror, which was entred about g of the Sun's 

lamerer, ir ſelf being about +75 in its ſhorteſt 
Diameter of that of the Sun, its longeſt about 
z of the ſame. 

May the 8th, about 10 in the Morning, it ap- 
peared near about the ſame diſtance from the Weſt- 
ward Limb, a little South of its Equator ; tho at 
firſt it appear d to be from the Kaftward Limb, a 
oth, it 
diſap- 
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DBd=4, and ABa=9; and ſo it will be al- 


ways, if you make never ſo many biſſections of the 
3 firſt Diviſions of the Circle. That is, the Lines 
drawn from B to the Spiral, will be as 1, 2, 3, 4,5, 6, 
Sc. and the Sectors circumſcribed, as 1, 4, 25, 36, 
Sc. always going on in the order of Squares, 
or in a duplicate Ratio. But a Rank of ſuch 
Terms, are to a Rank of as many, equal to the 
greateſt, as 1 ro 3 (by N. 7. of Arithm. Progreſſion.) 
Wherefore the whole Spiral Space (which is com- 
poſed of ſuch Sectors) is to the whole Circle : : as 
1 to 3. . E. D. 


(Or,) 


If another Circle be drawn with a Radius dou- 
ble to the former, irs Area will be (as the Square 
of its Diameter) 4 times as great as that of the for- 
mer. Therefore the firſt Circle to the ſecond will 
be as 1 to 4, or as 3 to 12. And ſince the Spiral 
Space is to the firſt Circle as 1 to 3, that Space to 
the ſecond Circle will be as 1 ro 12; and to a 3d 
Circle ſo deſcribed, as 1 to 27; to a 4th, as 1 to 
48, Sec. 


II. The fi ſt Spiral Line is equal to half the Peri- 
phery of the faſt Circie; for the Rudii of the Se- 
ctors, and conſequently the Arches are in ſimple 
Arithmetick Progreſſion, while the Periphery of 
the Circle contains as many Arches equal to the 
greateſt ; wherefore the Periphery to all thoſe 
Arches, 1j to the Spiral- line as 2 to 1 {by N. 6, 
of Arithm, Progreſſion. ) 


I thought one Propoſition, with a Corollary or 
two, enough on this Subject, to give the Reader a 
Specimen of the Geneſis, Nature and Properties, and 
way of Demonſtration uſed about Spiral Lines: 
Thoſe that will ſee more, may conſult Archimedes, 
Dr. Wallis's Arithmetich of Infinites, or Sturmius's 
Matth. Enucleat. lib. 2 25 4. 

Proportional Spirals, are ſuch Spiral Lines as the 
Rhumb Lines on the Terreſtrial Globe, which be- 
cauſe they make equal Angles with every Meri- 
dian, muſt alſo (as we ſhew in Prop. 7. of Sphe- 
rick Geomerry, which ſee) make equal Angles 
with the Meridians in the Stereographick Projecti- 
on on the Plane of the Equator ; and therefore will 
be, as the Learned Capt. Halley obſerves, Propor- 
tional Spirals about the Polar Point. From whence 
thar excellent Mathemarician demonſtrares, Thar 
the Meridian LI ine is a Scale of Log. Tangents 
of the; Meridian-complements of the Latitudes. 
See Meridian Line. 
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to the Angle B B e; ſo is the Logarithm ofthe R 

tio of PB to P C, to the Logarithm of the Ray 
K. D. 

SPIRIT, which the Chymiſts call Mercury, is 
one of the 5 Principles ſeparable from a Mint, þ 
Fire; tis ſubtil, light, penetrating, and active 
and hath its Particles in a very quick Motion 
This is probably that which cauſes the Growth 
and Encreaſe of all Bodies; but where it abounds 
moſt, thoſe Bodies do ſooneſt corrupt, becauſe of 
irs rapid motion, This appears in Vegetable and 
Animal Bodies, which yield the greateſt Quantiry 
of Spirit; whereas moſt Minerals, as having 
bur a ſmall proportion of Spirit in them, are al. 
moſt incorruptible. 1 

This Principle is never drawn pure, any more 
than the others; and when it comes over involved 
in a little Oil, tis called an Ardent Spirit, ſuch as 
Spirit of Wine; which therefore ſhould rather be 
called an Exalted Oil; and when ir hath in it 2 
little Volarile Salr diffolved, *ris called a Volatile 
Spirit, as the Spirit of Hartſnorn, Urine, &c. If 
it be impregnated with Acid Salts, its volatility is 
chen check d, and tis called an Acid or Fixt Spirit, 
as Spirit of Salt, Vitriol, Allum, &c. which truly 
are only an Acid Salt diſſolved and put into Fuſion 
by a ſtrong Fire. 

SPIRIT of Niter is thus drawn : Mix one part 
of Salr-perer with three times as much Porters- 
earth dried; put this Mixture into a large Earthen 
Retort, and fer it in a cloſe Reverberatory Fire ; 
diſtill off the Phlegm with a ſmall Fire in about 4 
or 5 Hours, and when no more Drops will come, 
Lute on a very large Receiver, and encreaſe the 
Fire gradually to the 2d degree, ſome more vola- 
tile Spirits will come out in white Clouds: =wy 
the Fire thus about two Hours, and then enereale 
it to the greateſt violence you can give it, che Va- 
pours will come Red; continue the Fire till no 
more red Fumes come; in 14 Hours the Opera- 
tion will be over. If you uſed 2 Pounds of Nitre, 
you will draw 1 Pound 14 Ounces of Phlegm and 
Spirit together. The Veſſels had need be large, 
and + of the Retort left empty, elſe there will 
danger of breaking all ro pieces, rhe Spirits come 
forth with that violence. WM 

This Spirit is the beſt Aqua-fortis, and is chiefly 
uſed for Solution of Merals. Bur when dulcified, 
is a good Medicine inwardly in many caſes. 

SPIRIT of Salt is made by drying and pow 
dering the Salt, and then mixing of it with rhrice 
its weight of Porters-Earth powdred : A Paſte 5 
made of theſe two with a little Rain-water, an 
then the Paſte is made into little Balls or Pellets 
about as big as Nuts. A large Earthen Retort d 
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theſe, and being placed in a Reverberatory Fire, | SPLENETICK Artery, is ſaid by ſome to be 


large Receiver fitted to it. The Junctures 
— be be Luted at firſt, but a very moderate 
Fire uſed for a time, to diſtil our all the Water: 
But as ſoon as you ſee ſome little white Clouds 
appear, throw out the inſipid Liquor in the Re- 
ceiver, and Lute it well to the Retort: Then en- 
creaſe the Fire by degrees to the higheſt, and ſo 
let it continue 12 or 15 Hours, or till no more 
Clouds appear; when the Operation is ended, you 
will find the Spirit of Salt in the Receiver. Some, 
rectifie this Spirit afrerwards in a Cucurbite, by 
drawing off ſome of the weaker Spirit in a gentle 
Sand-hear, and then what remains is very ſtrong 
of a yellow colour, and very weighty. 3 

If equal parts of this acid Spirit and Spirit of 
Wine are mixed together, and digeſted for about 
3 or 4 Days, tis called Spirit of Salt dulciſted. 
Spirit of Salt will diffolve Leaf Gold, and will 
precipitate what Agua Fortis hath diſſolved. Which 
ſhews how very differently formed and igured the 
Points and Pores of Acid Menſtruums may be, and 
frequently are. EO 

PIRIT of Sulphur, commonly call'd Oil of 
Sulphur, per Campanam, (from the Veſie!s form be- 
ing like a Glaſs Bell, in which it is uſually Drawn) 
is only the acid Part of Sulphur rurned into a Li- 
quor by the mears of Fire. Lemery uſes a great 
Glaſs Tunnel for this Operation; which ſeems to 
be the beſt way of drawing this Spirit, vid. p. 445. 
laſt Edition, Some make uſe of Salr-perre in the 
drawing of Spirit of Sulphur, bur that is nor a good 
Practice, becauſe the Nitre alters ſomething of the 
mixture of the Spirit. 

SPIRITS in an Animal Body, were reckon'd of 
three ſorts; the Animal Spirits in the Brain, the 
Vital in the Heart, the Natural in the Liver: But 
late Authors diſtinguiſh em only into two kinds; 
the Animal in the Brain, the Vital and Natural 
( which are accounted the ſame ) in the maſs of 
Blood. The Animal Spirits are a very thin Li- 
quor, which diſtilling from the Blood in the out- 
ward or Cortical Subſtance of the Brain, are by the 
proper Ferment of the Brain exalted into Spirit, 
and thence through the Medullar Subſtance of the 
Brain, the Corpus Caleſum, and Medulla Oblongata, 
are derived into the Nerves and Spinal Marrow, and 
in them perform all the Actions of Senſe and Motion. 

The Vital or Natural Spirits are the ſubtileſt 
parts of the Blood which actuate and ferment it, 
and make it fit for Nouriſhmenr. 

SPLANCHNICA, are Medicines proper againſt 
Diſeaſes of the Inteſtines. 

SPLEN, five Lien, the Spleen, is a Recepracle 
for the ſalt and earthy Excrements of the Blood, 
that there, by the Aſſiſtance of the Animal Spirits, 
it may be volatiliz d, and returning again into the 
Blood, may concur to its farther Fermentation. 
The Spleen conſiſts of a great number of little Blad- 
ders, between which the Glandules are ſcattered 
up and down, and ſupply the place of Veins. The 
Spleen has likewiſe an Artery, Nerves, and Lym- 
pharick Veſſels, firſt diſcover'd by Fr. Ruiſch, ſays 
Blanchard. But you will find a much better Account 
of it in Gibſon's Anatomy, p. 106. See Vol. 2. 

SPLENIA, are Bolſters made of Linen, three, 
four, or five times doubled, even to the rhickneſs 
of the Spleen: They are uſed upon Wounds, 

lcers, and Fractures. The Figure is threefold, 
according to the manner of Application. viz. ar 
length, obliquely, or tranſverſly : They are called 
allo Plumaceoli, and Plagule. Blanchard. 
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the greateſt branch of the Cæliaca, whence it 
goes to the Spleen, and therein ends. 

SPLENII Muſculi, ariſe partly from the five 
lower Vertebræ of the Neck; and partly from the 
points of five of the upper Vertebre of the Tho- 
rax: The Fibres of th s tend obliquely, 
and are faſtened ro the art of the Head. 
The uſe of em is to a + Head backward, 
Ir hath irs Name from irs Figure, being ſomerhing 
like ro an Ox's Spleen, 

SPLICE : at Sea they ſay a Cabel or Rope is 


/pliced, when the ends of two pieces being untwi- 


ited, the ſeveral Strands are wrought into one an- 
other by a Fidd. Alſo when an Eye is ro be made 
at the end of a Rope, the ends of the Strands are 
by a Fidd drawn into the ends of the other Ropes 
Strands and this is called a Splice, 

SPLIT ; the Seamen ſay when a Sail is blown 
to pieces, it's Split. f 

SPOLIATION, is a Writ that lies for one In- 
cumbent againſt another, in any caſe where the 
Right of the Patronage cometh not in Debate: As 
if a Parſon be made a Biſhop, and hath 42; wr 
tion to keep his ReCtory, and afterwards the Patron 
p:eſent another to the Church, which is Inſtituted 
and Inducted ; the Biſhop ſhall have againſt this 
Incumbent, a Writ of Spoliation in Court Chri- 


ſtian. 


SPONDAUS, is the Foot of a Latin Verſe, 
conſiſting of two Syllables, and both of em long, 


as Ingens. 
SPONGOEIDEA offa. See Cribriformia. 
SPOONING, when a Ship being under Sail in 
a Storm at Sea, cannot bear ir, but is forced to put 
right before the Wind; then the Seamen ſay, ſhe 


ſpoons ; and when in ſuch a cale there is danger 


left ſhe ſhould bring her Maſts by the Board with 
her rowling about, or Seel under Water, and ſo 
Founder, they uſually ſer up the Fore- ſail ro make 
her go the ſteadier, eſpecially if there be Sea-room 
enough ; and this they call Spooning with the Fore- 


ſail. | 


SPORADICI Morb:, are thoſe Diſeaſes which 
(tho' different in nature) ſeize ſeveral people ar the 
lame time, and in the ſame Country. 

SPOTS in the Sun. Tis certain thoſe opake 
Maſſes which ſometimes appear at the Sun, are not 
Planets revolving at any, even the leaſt diſtance 
from him, but Spots or Macule adhering to him; 
for whereas they revolve but once in about 26 
Days; on calculation it will appear, that a Planet 
near the Sun's Surface, as theſe muſt be, cannot 
have above 3 Hours allowed for its periodical Re- 
volution, which being ſo different from the fore- 
mention d ſpace of 26 Days, quite decides that 
Controverſie, and demonſtrates thoſe Maſſes to be 
real Maculæ adhering to the Body of the Sun, as 
is here aſſerted. 
Anno 1660, April 27th, 8 H. A. M. the Ho- 
nourable Mr. Boyle obſerved a Spot in the lower 
Limb of the Sun, a little towards the South of its 
3 which was entred about g of the Sun's 

jameter, ir ſelf being about 2 in its ſhorteſt 
Diameter of that of the Sun, its longeſt about 
z of the ſame. 

May the 8th, about 10 in the Morning, it ap- 
peared near about the {ame diſtance from the Weſt- 
ward Limb, a little South of its Equator ; tho' ar 
firſt it appear d to be from the Eaftward Limb, a 


little South alſo of irs Equator, May the gth, ir 


diſap- 
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diſappeared. This Spot was very dark, and almoſt 
of a n form, and was encloſed round 
with a kind of duskiſh Cloud. 

May the 25th, the ſame Spot appear'd again, 
and ſeemed to be in a part of the ſame Line it had 
formerly traced, and was entered about 37 of its 
Diameter, about 7 h. P. M. At which time, there 
appear d another Sr Shich upon its entrance was 
not above . part ©. the Sun's Diameter: It ap- 
pear d to be longeſt towards the North and South, 
and ſhorteſt towards the Eaſt and Weſt; and there 

ſeemed to be diſperſed about it divers {mall Clouds 
here and there. | 

Anno 1671, Auguſt the 11th, 6 h. P. M. Mr. 
Caſſini, by the help of a Three-foor Glaſs, obſer- 
ved in the Sun's Disk two Spots very dark, and di- 
ſtant from his apparent Center about; of his Semi- 
diameter. 

But, that he might the more exactly note their 
ſituation, in reſpect of the ſeveral Parts of the 
World, he made uſe of two very fine Threads, 
cutting one another at Right Angles in the com- 
mon Focus of the two Glaſſes, and in the Axis of 
the Teleſcope ; ſo that he might ſee the Sun's Cen- 
ter, and according as one of theſe Threads advanc'd 
Weſtward, it mark'd in the Sun a Circle parallel 
to the Equator ; and the other Thread marked rhe 
Circle of Declination, or the Horary Circle, Then 
he obſerved that the Spots were in the Southern 

arr of the Sun ; that rheir Elongation from this 
Parallel, paſſing through his Center, could be no 
more than about 24 of his Diameter; and that 
they were ſituated on the Eaſtern- ſide in reſpect of 
the ſaid Center of the Sun. He alſo Meaſured 
ſeveral times, from 6 a Clock at Night, to 7, the 
time which lapſed between the paſſage of the Sun's 
Center, and that of the firſt of theſe Spots, through 
che ſaid Horary Circle, which ſometimes he found 
to be 23, ſometimes 22 Seconds, the Semidiameter 
of the Sun then paſſing in 66 Seconds, 

Auguſt the 12th, he obſerved them from the 
time of Sun-rifing, and perceived that now they 
were nearer his Center. The time berween the 
pulage of the Sun's Center, and that of the inte- 
rior edge of the Coronet which encompaſſed them 
both, was then of 16 Seconds. At 7 a Clock it 
was but of 15, and the Southern Limb of the Co- 
ronet touched the Parallel paſſing through the Sun's 
Center. 

From 6 at Night unto 7, the time between the 
paſſage of the Sun's Center and that of the Coro- 
ner's Limb, was found to be one time of 8 Se- 
conds, at another time of 7”, and another of 7" +. 
The diſtance of the Spots unto the Parallel, paſſing 
through the Sun's Center, was near the ſame on 
the North fide, with what it had been obſerved to 
be in the Morning on the South-ſide. 

Auguſt the 13th, about 6 in the Morning, the 
cdge of the Coroner was diſtant from the Equator, 
on the North-fide, 30 Seconds; and there was 
but one Second of Time from the paſſage of the 
Sun's Center into rhe paſſage of rhe ſame anterior 
edge of rhe Coronet. 

At 8 h. 30“, the Fore-edge was in the ſame Ho- 
74 Circle with the Sun's Center; fo that in one 
Day and an half, theſe Sports have run through 
very near the third part of the Sun's apparent Se- 
midiamerer, which giverh an Arch of 19 Degr. 
30 Min, of the circumference of rhe Sun's Body ; 
and conſequently their Diurnal Motion about the 
Sun's Axis bath been of 13 Deg. and the time of 


their Periodical Revolution, as far 


conjectured in ſo little Time, muſt be a> be 
Days and a half; which was confirmed aftent 
by farther Obſervations. Phil. Tran, "Wards 
Aug. the 3oth, 1671, Dr. Hook obleryed 
Spot in the Center of the Sun alay 
4 1 abou 
Sept. the aſt, he ſaw the ſame Spot ag; 
obſerved it to be moved about of My ar 2 Und 
meter Weſtward. 6 Di. 
April the 25th 1683, Mr. Flamſtead 
Spot, having 3 40“ more North — 
the Sun's Center, and at 3 h, 33 after N than 
meaſured irs Diſtance from the nexr Fry 


o', 4 o“. 
April the 26, he ſaw it more rem 
Limb, and at 8 a clock determined its Long: 
from the Sun's Axis 66 + Degr. and its — 
from the Solar Equator 8 3 Deg. South. ® 
The Revolution of this Spot, Mr. Flamſtect 
found to confirm his former A. of the dun 
Motion round his Axis in 25 d. 6 h. and that the 
Angle of his Equator and our Ecliptick is 5 D- 
_ the Longitude of his Northern Pole any, 
165. 
SPRING of the Air, or its Elaſtical Force, ſes 
more in Air. g 
That there is ſuch a Spring or Elaſticity in the 
Air, is clear from the following Experiments. 


1. Thar Bladders but half blown up, and ta 
ving their Necks well tied, did ſwell in the ex. 
hauſted Receiver as if Blown to their full Dimen. 
fions ; and that full blown Bladders, and even thin 
ſquare Glaſs Viols well ſtop'd, will break to pieces 
when once the Air is well pump'd out of the Re- 
ceiver. \ 


ore from the 


2. A glaſs Syphon, whoſe recurved Leg was 
turn d up parallel to the upper and longer, and 
was ſealed Hermetically at the end of the leſſer 
or ſhorter Leg, had a Quantity of Quickſilver 
poured into it, and by its being moved often up 
and down, the Air in the ſealed and ſhorter Leg, 
was brought to the ſame Temperament of the Ex- 
ternal. After this, more Mercury was poured in, 
till the Air in the ſealed Leg was compreſſed into 
abour half irs uſual Dimenſions, and then the 
Mercury in the longer Leg was 29 Inches higher 
than that in the ſnorter: By which it appears plain- 
ly, That the Spring of the Air in the Sealed Leg 
was ſo great, as to equiponderate a Column of 
Mercary of 29 Inches in Length. Boyle againk 

inus. | | 


3. A Viol filled to but a 4th part with Quick. 
filver, had a long and lender glaſs Pipe faſtened 
into its Neck, with Sealing-Wax or Cement 
whoſe lower Orifice was a good way under tte 
Quickſilver in the Viol; then having blown in 
little Air, to try whether the Viol were *. 
ſtopp'd, it was conveyed into a long and ſlender 
Receiver; and after the Air was drawn off by tne 
Pump, the Spring of the included Air wirhin the 
Bottle, impelled the Mercury up to the Height 
of 27 Inches in the Pipe, and there kept it {u- 
ſpended ; till upon the re- admiſſion of the Air, 
the Quickſilver fell down to its firſt ſtation uy 
Pipe. This Experiment Mr. Boyle often trie 
ang with deſired Succeſs. 


And 
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And when it was tried with a Bottle that held 
a Quart, the Spring of ſuch a Quantity of Air 
was able to raiſe che Mercury up to 29 Inches 
* But nothing could make ir raiſe above the 
common Height of the Quickſilver in the Ba- 


ſcope. 3 1 
Th To a Copper Veſſel of a Cylindrical ſhape, 
was put almoſt Water enough to fill ir, and then 
was immerſed into it and kept under Water by a 
Weight, a ſquare glaſs Viol that would hold 9 
or 10 Ounces of Water, and was well ſtopp'd: 
After this, Mr. Boyle placed the Copper Veſſel 
in his Penumatical Engine, and pumping up the 
Air, he found, That the Spring of the Air inclu- 
ded in the Viol broke it all to pieces, tho under 
Water, with a great Noiſe, and made a kind of 
Smoak or Miſt appear above the Surface of the 
Water. | 

Which Experiment proves both the great Force 
of the Narural Spring of the Air, when the 
weight of the Armoſphere is removed; and alſo that 
the weight of the Armoſphere acts upon Bodies 
under Water; for that could by its univerſal prel- 
ſure keep the Spring of the Air in the Bottle bent 
while it was under the Surface of the Water; 
but when once that, by plying the Pump, was taken 
off, the Elaſtick Particles unbent themſelves vio- 
lently, and broke the Viol. See the Experiment: 
about the Preſſure of the Airs Spring en Bodies under 
Water, | 

The Spring of the Air, is equal every where in a 
Natural ſtate to the weight of the Incumbent At- 
moſphere; juſt as if a Perſon ſhould ſqueeze or 
compreſs together either by the force of his Hand, 
or by a Weighr, any parcel of Wool, or ſuch 
Elaſtick Bodies, the Wool would by its Spring 
equally preſs againſt the Hand or Weight. Ac- 
cording to the 3d Axiom of Sir Iſaac Newton's 
Principia, Actioni contrariam ſemper & æqualem eſſe 
Reactionem. | 

The Accurate Dr. Hook on Experiments well 
made, thinks we may conclude the Spring ot the 
Air to be Reciprocal to its Extenſion, Micregraph. 


- $37. 
And the Reſiſtance of the Spring of the Air, is 
found to be nearly equal to the Weight or Force 
that compreſſes it ; and the Spaces that the ſame 


The Quantity of the dilatation and expanſion of 
Air only by the Operation of its Spring, without 


great, that a Bubble of Air included in a proper 
Glaſs Pipe almoſt filled with Water, was exten 
ded to above 150 times its former Dimenſions; 
and he believes would have taken up 200 times 
its former room, had the Tube been long enough 
to have tried the Experiment, New. Exper. Phy. 
Mech. Edit. 3. p. 32, 33. | 
He found alſo, that a Cylinder ofAir of an Inch 
in Diameter, and leſs than two Inches in Length, 
would, when included in a Bladder, and the 
weighr of the Atmoſphere taken off by Pumping, 
its bare Spring only, raiſe a weight of above 
10 Pounds Averdupois, | | 

He found allo, that the Spring of a Cylinder of 

ir of 2 Inches Diameter, and of the former length, 
was in thc ſame Engine able to raiſe up 42 Pound 
weight, | 

Whence it appears, that the Force of the Spring 


Air occupies under differing Preſſures, are Reci- | & 
== procally as thoſe Preſſures, 


The Spring of the Air, may be explicated eithet 
by ſuppoſing the Air near the Earth to conſiſt of an 
Heap of ſuch little Springy or Elaſtick Bodies ly- 
ing one upon another reſembling thoſe of a Fleece 
of Wool: | 

Or elſe according to D. Cartes his way by ſup⸗ 
poſing That the Air is nothing but a Congeries of 
flexible Particles of ſevetal kinds of Figures and 
Sizes, which are raiſed by Heat into the fluid and 
ſubtil Ethereal Matter that ſurrounds the Earth, 
and by the continual agitation of that Matter, 
wherein thoſe Particles ſwim, are ſo whirled about, 
that each Corpuſcle endeavours to bear off all 
others from coming within the little Sphere requi- 
fire to its Motion about its own Center, and (in 
caſe any, by intruding into that Sphere ſhall op- 
poſe its free Rotation) to drive it away. 

SPRING à Maſt; ſo the Seamen call it, when 
a Maſt is only crack d, but not quite broken, in 
any part of her; as in the Partners, the Hounds, 
&c, then they ſay, The Maſt is Sprung. 
SPRING-Arbor, in a Watch, is that part in 
the middle of rhe Spring Box which the Spring is 
wound or turned abour, and to which it is hook- 
ed at one end. 

SPRING. Boæ, is that Cylindrical Cafe or Frame 
that contains within it the Spring of a Watch or 
other Movement, | 

SPRING-Tide, is the increaſing higher of a 
Tide after a dead Neipe; this is about 3 Days 
before the full or Change of the Moon ; bur the 
rop or higheſt of the Spring-Tide is 3 Days af- 
ter the Full or Change; then the Water runs 
higheſt with the Flood, and loweſt with the Ebb, 
and the Tides run more ſtrong and ſwift than in 
the Neipes. | | 

SPRINGS and Fountains, Concerning the 
Origin of theſe, there is much Diſpure, eſpecially 
of ſuch as are found on the tops of high Moun- 
rains, 

Some, as Dr. Hook, Dr. Plott, and many others, 
think that they ariſe from the Sea-warer percolated 
through the Bowels of the Earth, which by thar 
means being deprived of its Salt, is rendred much 
Lighter than before, and fo is capable of Riſing 
up to the height we commonly find Springs at, as 
Water Riſes in a Filtre, or in very ſmall Tubes, 


$ 
And Dr. Hook, hath a pretty Experiment about 
this, in his Microgr. 5 25. | 

Bur I cannot fee how by this Hypotheſis, ſup- 
poling the Graviry of the whole Armoſphere could 
be taken off, Water can riſe above 34 or 35 Foot 
above the level of the Ocean. 

The Learned Capt. Haley ſuppoſes them to be 
cauſed from the Vapours exhaled by the Sun out 
of the Sea, Sc. Of which, ſee an Account under 
the Word Vapour. | | 

The Ingenious Dr. F/oodward, in his Natural 
Hiſtory of the Earth fuppoſes, That the great A- 
byſs of Waters, placed in the Bowels of the Earth, 
is rhe ſtanding Fund and Promptuary which ſup- 
plies Water ro the Surface of the Earth, and fur- 
1 as well Springs and Rivers, as Vapours and 

ain, 

For he aſſerts, That there is a nearly uniform, 
and conſtant Fire or Heat, diſſeminated thro' our 
the Body of the Earth, and eſpecially in the In- 
ferior parts of it: The Bottoms of the deeper Mines 
being very ſultry, and rhe Stone and Ores there be- 


of different Cylinders of Air is in a duplicate Ra- 
10, to che Diameters of thoſe Cylinders, 


ing very ſenſibly hot even in Winter. Thar tis 
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this Subterraneous Hear which evaporates and ele- 
vates the Waters of the Abyſs, buoying it up indif- 
ferently on all Sides, and towards all parts of the 
Surface of the Globe. | 

That this riſing Vapour, or Water, pervades not 
only the Fiſſures and Intervals of the Strata, but the 
very Bodies of the Strata themſelves, permeating 
the Interſtices of the Sand, Earth, or other Matter, 
whereof they conſiſt; yea, even the moſt firm and 
denſe Marble and Sand-Stone ; for theſe give ad- 
miſſion to it, tho in leſſer Quantity, and are al- 
ways found ſaturated with it; which is the rea- 
ſon that they are ſofter, and can be cut much more 
eaſily when they are firſt raken out of the Earth, 
than they can afterwards, when they have lain 
ſome time expoſed to the Air, and when that Hu- 
midity is evaporated. 

This Vapour he aſſerts to proceed directly up to- 
wards the Surface of the Globe, on all ſides, unleſs 
when impeded and diverted by the Interpoſition of 
Strata ot Marble, the denſer ſorts of Stone, or o- 
ther like Matter, which is ſo cloſe and compact, 
that it can admit it only in a ſmaller Quantity, and 
this very ſlowly too. 

And when it is thus intercepted in irs Paſſage, 
the Vapour which cannot penetrate the Stratum 
directly, will ſome of it glide along the lower 
Surface of the Stratum, permeating the Horizon- 
tal Interval, which is betwixt that and the next 
Stratum lying underneath it; the reſt will paſs the 
Interſtices of the Maſs of the ſubjacent Strata, 
whether they be of laxer Stone, of Sand, Marle, 
or the like, with a Direction parallel to the ſite of 
thoſe Strata, till it arrives at their perpendicular 
Intervals. 

And when the Water is once come to theſe Inter- 
vals, in caſe the Strata, whereby the aſcending Va- 

ur was collected and condenſed into Water, (as 
we uſually ſpeak) in like manner as by an Alem- 
bick, happen to be raiſed above the Level of the 
Earth's Surface; as thoſe Strata always are, where- 
of Monntains do conſiſt; then the Water being 
likewiſe got above the ſaid Level, flows forth of 
thoſe Intervals or Apertures ; and if thete be no 
Obſtacle without, forms Brooks and Rivers. 

where the Strata, which ſo condenſe it, are not 
higher than the mean Surface of the Earth, it ſtag- 
nates at the Apertures, and only forms ſtanding 
Springs. 

He adds, Thar tho' this Supply of Water from 
the Abyſs, be continual, and nearly the ſame at all 
Seaſons, and alike to all parts of the Globe, yer 
when it arrives at or near the Surface of the Earth, 
where the Hear (the Agent which evaporates and 
bears it up) is not fo conſtant and uniform, as is 
that reſident within the Globe, but is ſubject ro Vi- 
ciſſitudes and Alterations, being at certain Seaſons 
greater than at others; being alſo greater in ſome 
Climates and Parts of the Earth than in others: It 
thence happens that the Quantity of Mater at the 
Surface of the Earth, tho ſent up from the Abyſs 
with an almoſt conſtant equality, 1s various and un- 
certain, as is the Heat there at ſome Seaſons, and in 
ſome Countries, the Surface abounding, and being 
even drown'd with the Plenty of ir, the Springs 
full, and the Rivers high : Ar other Seaſons, and in 
other Countries, borh Springs and Rivers may be 
exceeding low, and ſometimes totally fail. 

When the Hear in the exrerior parts of the 
Earth, and in the Ambient Air, is as intenſe as that 
in the interior parts of it, than all that Tate which 


paſſes the Strata direct y, mounting u 


But | 


Parcels, or in Form of Vapour, does 1; { 
0 


the Surface, becauſe the Hear there, is equal 
im Quantity and Power to That underneath ; bo 
brought it our of the Abyſs. Which 
This Heat therefore takes it here, and lers] 
part of it immediately out of the Surface o 1 
Earth; the reſt thro the Tubes and Veſſels by the 
Vegetables which grow thereon, Herbs " we 
and Trees, and along with it a ſort of Ye en 
Terreſtrial Matter, which it detaches How, 0 
uppermolt Stratum wherein theſe are placed br te 
it depoſes in them for their Nutriment, as ir! ti 
thro them, and iſſuing out at their Tops and 9 
miries, it marches ſtill on, and is elevated 2 


the Armoſphere, to ſuch an height, that the Heat 


there being leis, it becomes condenſed, unites 
combines into ſmall Maſſes, or Drops PR " 
2 falls down again in Ruin, Dew, Hai, : 

And for the other part of the Water which v 

25 

condenſed at the Surface of the Earth, and ſent for 
collectively into ſtanding Springs and Rivers; ſi 
alſo ſuſtains a Diminunition from the Hear 4 
being evaporated more or leſs in proportion to the 
greater or leſſer Intenſeneſs of the Heat, ard the 
greater or leſſer Extent of the Surface of the Water 
ſo ſent forth. 

And as theſe Evaporations are at. ſemetimer ges. 
ter, according to the greater Heat of the Sun. ſo 
where ever they alighr again in Rain, tis ſo muck 
ſuperior in Quantity to the Rain of colder Seaſons 
as the Sun's Power is then ſuperior to its Pouer in 
Theſe Seaſons : This is apparent in our Northern 
Clime, where the Sun's Power is never very great, 
bur yet our Rains in June, Fuly, and Auguſt, are 
much greater than rhoſe of the colder Months, the 
Drops larger, and conſequently heavier, and 
falling much thicker and faſter than at cther 
times. 

But much more apparent is this in the Regions 
of the Earth, near er to, or under the Equator, 
where the Sun having a much greater force, their 
Rains (which are Periodical, happening uſually 2. 
bout the ſame time, and laſting ſeveral Months) 
fall in ſuch Quanrities as to be more like delcend- 
ing Rivers than Showers ; and by thelc are cauled 
the mighty Inundations of the Nile, and other Ri 
vers in thoſe Regions. | 

But when the Hear in the exterior parts of the 
Earth, and in the Ambient Air, is leſs than that in 
the interior; the Evaporations are likewile leis; 
and the Springs and Rivers do nor only ceale to be 
diminiſhed, proportionably to the Relaxation of rhe 
Heat, bur are much augmented, a great part ot the 
Water which aſcends to the Surface of the Earth 
ſtopping there for want of Hear to amount it thence 
up into the Atmoſphere, and ſaturating the ſupert- 
cial, or uppermoſt Strata with Water; which by 
degrees drains down into Wells, Springs, and N. 
vers, and ſo makes an Addition to rhem ; and i 
the Reaſon that theſe abound with Water in the C,. 
der Seaſons, ſo much more than they do in rhe 
Hotter. 

And the Water which is thus diſpenſed * 
Earth and Atmoſphere from the great Abyss, Pe 
carried down by Rains and by Rivers, into ter 
cean, which communicates with the Abyss, 8 91 
that means reſtored back again to it; and from 
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thence it returns again in a continual Circula 2 
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NT PRINGY, or Elaſticl Bodies, are ſuch as ha- 


eing had their Figure changed by rhe Stroak or 
petcuſſion of another Body, can recover again 
their former Figure; which Bodies which are not 
Elaſtical will not do. Thus, If a piece of Steel 
de bent any way, it will recover again its former 
ſcraitneſs, but a piece of Lead will ſtand bent in 
form. : ; 
SPUNGING of a great Gun, is clearing of 
net Inſide, after ſhe hath been diſcharged, with a 
Wad of Sheep-skins, or the like, rolled about one 
end of the Rammer : Irs defign is to prevent any 

arts of Fire from remaining in her; which would 
endanger the Life of him who ſhould load, or 
charge her again. 

SPUN- YARN, or Rope-yarn, whoſe Ends are 
beaten or ſcraped thin, in order to faſten one 
picce to another, that ſo it may be as long as is 
neceſſary: It is of uſe to make Caburns, and for 
many other Purpoſes aboard a Ship. 

SPURLE. See Nothe coſte, 

SPURKETS, are the Spaces in a Ships Side, 
betwixt the upper and lower Futtocks, or berwixt 
the Rungs fore and aft. 

SQ UAMMOSA Sutura, is one of the Sutures 
of the Bones of the Skull; ſo called, becauſe the 
parts of the Bones united by the Suture, do lie ve- 
ry ſlope, and like Scales. 

SQUARE, is an Inſtrument of Braſs, or Woc d, 
having one ſide Perpendicular, or at Right An- 
gles to the other; ſometimes made with a _ 
to fold (for the Pocket) and ſometimes has a Back 
to uſe on a drawing Board, to guide the Square. 

SQUARE Figure, in Geometry, is one whoſe 


Right-lined Sides are all equa), and its Angles all 


right. See Quadrilateral : For its Area, fee Area. 

SQUARE Number, is one multiplied into it ſelf ; 
as 4, which ariſes from the Multiplication of 2 
by 2; and 9, the Product of 3 by 3; alſo 16 made 
by 4, multiplied by 4, &c. 

And a Square Number may be ranged into the 
Form of a Square, but that which cannot be ſo 
ranged, cannot be a Square Number. | 

The Square of any Number, or Line, as 5 + 3, 
or a + b, divided into two 2 is equal to the 
Sum of the Squares of thoſe Parts, and allo to the 
Double Rectangle, or Product of thoſe Parts, as 
is plain from only multiplying « + 6 by it elf, 
Algebraically, See Euclid, Lib. 2. Prop. 4. 


| Thus the Square of 5 + 3, or 8, which is 64, 
is equal to 


aa 25 
bb 9g 
gab 2 

15 


Qa+b=aa+2ab+bb=64 


ES 7 oe 00 
aa ab | 
4 25 15 $ 
3 
5 bb 
3 ab15 9 3 
3 ‚ 
d b 
To Compoſe 2 Square Number according to 
this Propoſitions 
1 
EY aa 
by a 2 ab 
e bb 


1. Write the Number down with the Diſtance 
of one place between each Figure. 


2. Find the Square of 2, the firſt Figure to the 
left Hand, writing it down under 2. 


3. Then write the double Rectangle of 2 multi- 
plied by 3, i. e. 20, under 4, as in the Margin. 


4. Then Square 5, and write its Square down 
in that Order, as you ſee; and adding all together 
into one Sum, you will have 625 = Q 25. 


When a Number conſiſts of more than two 
Places, proceed thus. 


1. Find the firſt Square as before. 


2. Multiply the two firſt Figures (towards the 
left Hand) and write down the Product twice, 
one under another. | 


3. Then find the Square of the ſecond Figure, 
which write in its proper order as before; add all 
theſe into one Sum for a new Square of a, 


4. Then multiply the third Figure into the ſe- 
cond, which taken together make 4; and write 
its Produgt down twice as before (in Step. 2.) 


5. Square the third Figure, and ſubſcribe its 


| Square as before (in Step. 3.) then add all into one 


Sum, and repeat this Proceſs as often as there is 
occaſion ; the laſt Sum of all is the true Square 
required. 
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Thus, 
46 

3 4 4 
2 2 45 

26. ## 
1296. 40 

180. . 

1 246 

25 bb 


From which Method of compoſing a Square, 
*rwill be eafie to underſtand the way to Extract 
the Square Root of any Number given, 


x oQ 


As ſuppoſe 133225. For, 


1. Beginning ar rhe right Hand, make a Point o- 
ver the firſt Figure (5); and after that over every 
other place alternately : Which Points ſhew you 
the Number of Places in the Root. 


2. Find the neareſt Square Root to the firſt part 
13, Which is 3, write it in the Quotient, and then 


place its Square (9) under, and ſubſtract it from 
13. This Root is a, and the Square 4 4. 


3. To the Remainder (4) bring down the next 
Square 32, which will make 432, and will be e- 
qual to 2 2 0 f , in the laſt Step of all, elſe 
always bigger, and is called the Rſolvend. Then 
double the Figure (3) in the Quotient, and make 
it a Diviſor to all the Reſolvend, except the laſt 
Figure rowards the right Hand, enquiring how of- 
ten you can have 6 in 42, and place the Anſwer 6 
(for tho you can have it 7 times, yer 7 muſt not 
be taken, becauſe tis roo large) in the Quotient, 
and alſo after 6 in the Diviſor. Then multiply the 
thus augmented Diviſor by 6, and write the Pro- 
duct under, and Subſtract it from the Reſolvend 
To the Remainder 36, bring down the next Square 
25, and then you have 3625 for a new Reſolvend : 
Then, as betore, double the Quotient 36, which 
makes 72 = 2 4, for a new Diviſor, and enquire 
how often you can have 72 in 362, write the An- 
{wer 5 == 4 in the Quotient, and alſo after the Di- 
viſor; and multiplying the augmented Diviſor by 
it, you will have a Product 3625, =2 ab+bb, 
which ſubſtracted from the Reſolvend, leaves no- 
thing, and ſo the Work is over, and the true Root 
found to be 365. If there had been more Points, 


the Work in this third Step muſt have been repea- 
ted till all was done. | 


The Example follows, 


133225 (365 
aa=9 
2a +b= 66) 432 = Reſolvend. 
396 =2ab+bb 


— —— — 


24 + b=725) 3625 = Reſolvend. 
3625 =2ab+tb 


©000 


But when a whole Number hath not a vare 


Root exactly expreſſible by any rational Number 
then to approach infinitely near the exact Rom 
proceed thus. 

Place as many pairs of Cyphers on the right 
Hand of the Remainder, as you would have Deci. 
mal Places in the Root, and work as before, di. 
ſtinguiſhing them from the Integers by a Comma, 
thus: If the Square Root of 12 be defird to the 


places in Decimals; annex 6 Cyphers to 12, and 
twill ſtand thus: : 


12, 000000 


Root, 


Whoſe Square Root being extracted, is found to 
be 3, 464, or 3-755, bur becauſe of the Remain. 
der, it muſt be thar 3, 464 is leſs than the true 
Root, and 3, 465 greater than it; Jet not wanting 
the of an Unit of the true Root. 


The Square Root of a Vulgar Fraction, is 
thus found. 


Firſt, If the Fraction be not in its leaſt Terms, 
let it be reduced to the leaſt Terms; then extract 
the Square Root of the Denominator for a new 
Denominator, and of the Numerator for a new 
Numerator ; this new Fraction ſhall be the Square 
Roor of the Fraction propoſed. Thus the Square 
Root of is J, of 4 is +. 

If the Vulgar Fraction given, be incommenſura- 


ble to its Square Root, both in the given Terms, 


and alſo in any other Terms that it is reducible to; 
then reduce the ſaid Vulgar Fraction into Dect- 
mals, conſiſting of an even Number of Places ; and 
then extract the Square Root thereof by Approxt- 
mation, according to the Precepts already del 
vered. | Ep 

Thus: If the Square Root of + be required, it 
equivalent Decimal is .75, whole Square Root 
86602, Sc. Therefore the Square Root of 3 b, 


86602 fere. 


If a Mix'd Number were given for Extraction, 
whoſe Fractional Part is expreſt in Terms - : 
Vulgar Fraction ; Reduce it into an improper #7 
ction, and (if commenſurable, extract the Squate 
Root of the Numerator and Denominator, (as 5 
fore ;) obſerving to reduce the Fractional pat 6 
the Mix d Number, (or the improper rg” 
quivalent to the Mix'd Number) into 1s c 
Terms. 8 

Thus: The Square Root of 55 15 2 5» ar -n 
improper Fraction equivalent to 12, is 7, an 
Square Root of , is J, or 2 7. | 


To 
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| of higher Powers, as the Cube, Biquadrate, Fifth 


To Extra the Square Root, according to the Method | Power, &cc. | 
of Converging Series. 


— 


To obviate which, tis much better to uſe the 
Suppoſe & 4 = == 1 following way, which is Mr. Ward's, 

5 TORE” Lt as before à 4 Ec =2, and S=&. 

For 4 take any Binomial, as ſuppoſe r + S; Then ha ry 44 fy Pye ** & " 


ne beſt to make = 1, (i. e.) to the firſt Root, or ne! F here 
15 y of the given Square, becauſe then S will con- Divide all by 3 then tis rr TTS T7583 


verge the ſooner.) = — ite Reſolvend; and 7 S þ 5SS=<4EC 
Then will r + 27 $ + SS =aa==c. — + r 7 == D; the Dividend. 4 
Reject the Power of S, as being of ſmall value. D 6 
Then willy r+27S=e, or 21S —77.| Whence ariſes this Theorem, "IS = S. by F 
Divide all by 2 r; and then S = — dividing all by r + 2 8. q 
| : | 2D 
which is the ſtanding Theorem, Let then (as before) the Square Root of 2 = C 


1 


. * 
. 

I. 

1 


| = 4 a, be requir 

Suppoſe therefore r = 1 5 then —c=2 2 2 

r Firſt, Take r = 1 : Then halve the Reſolvend 

Make 2 r the Diviſor) 1, o („5 8 C 
To the firſt yr = 1, add ,5=S, fora ſecond r, in | =— =1: And from it rake 2 7=,5, there 
order for a new Operation. 2 . 
Then 1,5 is the new 7, the Square of which, is | remains. 5 =D. Make 

2,25 rr; from which Subſtract 2 = c (becauſe | 
2 is leſs than 2, 25, and twill ſtand thus. 1=1,the Diviſ.) . 50 (4<=S. ſubſcri3SS= 8 under 
48 =r S+ 7 SS [the Cypher. 


| 7r=2,25 
—C=2 | Di.=r+S=1,4) 20 (20 (, = 
. 0 — | 145 2rS++SS | 
; JO —L*I 5 5; | H 
Di,=r+S= 1,41),5500 (32885 8 4 
Which muſt be divided by 271 == 3, and the Quo- 4234,5=rS+ESS IH 
tient will be —. 083 2 S; which having a defe- | — b 1 
ive Sign, mult be ſubſtra ed from the laſt, r + S= 1,413) 126550 (8 288 4 
113072 81485 ' 
» I, 5 1,5 3 47 
. —, 083 1882 1,4138) 1347800 (9225 1 
7 # 8 127246, 35 2 S288 bh | 
7 1,417 , 8 5 6 8 ij 
413890 7533500 (5= $ 
: Which will be a new r, fora Third Operation; and l 7069462, r S ＋ 285 7 | 
its Square being 2, 007889 = r 7, (as before grea- i 
. ter than 2 c.) Take 2 See from it, thus. 24 = 1,4138953. 464037,5. 4 
Ten This Root 4 21, 413895 differs from the for- iy 
\ — Cw Z mer Root found, but by o, 000022 (a little more 19 
d 228882 than T7555) for no exact Root can be found by 
L Leaves —. 007839 . either way. 


| Here alſo, if more exactpeſs had been required, 
Which being divided by twice the laſt r, n, $34, the Remainder encreaſed by Cyphers, might have 
gives in the Quotient —. 002783==S z and this | been made a new Dividend, and 1,413895 a new 


t 5 ſubſtracted from the laſt, 3 z and ſo you may proceed on as far as you 
think fir. 

” r=1,417 The vaſt Advanrage of this Method above the 

; „002783 former, any one will ſoon find that will try both. 


a Fo o ANT h07 6G 
4 Which gi | 
„ hich gives the Root to 7 places at three Opera- 
of 5 Ons. ; bets 
= Bur if more exactneſs be neceſſary, call ir a | 
| der, for a fourth Operation, and proceed juſt as 
. efore, 
ne : | | 4 
c N B. This Method, which is Mr. Reph/on's, 2 


is very pretty, but ir labours under two Inconve- 
miencies, vi. The greatneſs of the Diviſors, and the 
high Involutions ; eſpecially in extracting Roots out 
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An Example of this way, in a true Square Number. 
The Square Root of 133225, is required» 


223. 66612.2=5% 


Diviſor = r = 3) 216 (6=S. 
198 =rS+7z 


0000,0 
Therefore a = 365. 
SQUARING. By the Word Squaring, Mathe- 


maticians underſtand the making of a Square 
equal to any Figure given. Thus the Quadrature 
or $quaring of the Circle, is the finding a Square 
equal to the Area of a Circle, which hath not yer 
been done Geometrically- 

SQUINANCY, or Quinſey, a Swelling and In- 
flammation in the Throat. See Angina. 

STAGMA, are Juices of Plants tnix'd together 
in order to Diſtillation, 

STALACTITZ, are a ſort of tony, ſparry 
Iceſiles which hang down from the Top or Ar- 
ches of Grotto's, Caves, or Subterranean Caverns, 
and from the Roofs of the Buildings and Capitals 
of the Pillars of ſuch Places as are built over the 
Therme or Hot Springs. Of this kind are the Sal 
Alumen and Vitriolum Stalatiicum, the Minera 
Ferri-ſtalattica, the Vitriolum Capillare, and the 
Alumen Capillare, &c, Thele Stalacticæ Dr. Wood- 
ward ſaith, ſhould rather be called Stagonitæ. 

STAMINA, in Botany, are thole little fine 
Threds or Capillaments which grow up within the 


Flowers of Plants encompaſſing round the Style, 


and on which the Apices grow, at their extremities. 
Whence the Botaniſts call that a 

STAMINEOUS Flower, which is ſo far imper- 
fect, as to want thoſe coloured Leaves which are 
called Petaſe, and conſiſts only of the Stylus ard 
the Stamina. 

And ſuch Plants as do bear theſe Stamineous 
F/owers Mr, Ray, makes to conſtitute a large Genus 
of Plants, which he calls Herbe flore Imperfecto ſive 
apetalo Stamineove, 

Ard theſe he divides into ſuch as, 


r. Have thæir Fruit or Seed totally divided from 
the Flower; and theſe are ſuch Plants as are ſaid 
to be of different Sexes: The reaſon of which is, 
that from the ſame Seed ſome Plant ſhall ariſe 
with Flowers and no Fruit, and others with Fruit 
and no Flowers: As Heps, Hemp, ſtinging Nettles, 
Spinach, Cynocrumbe, Mercarialis, and Phyllon. 


2. Such as have their Fruit only a little disjoin'd 
from their Flowers; as the Ambroſia, Bardana 
21407, Ricinus, and the Helzotropium Tricoccon. 


3. Such as have their Fruir immediately conti- 
gucus, or adhering to their Flower: And the Seed 
ot theſe is either, | 


1. Triangular: And of this ſort, ſome are lucid 
and ſhining, as the Lapathum, Rhabarbarum,and Bi. 
ſtorta; to which allo may be reckoned the Perſicaria, 


3 — — 
Others are rough and not ſhining ; ag the = 
bs 


leberus Albus, Fegopyrum, Convolvulus ni 
Polygonum, b 18 n 


2. Such as have a roundiſh Seed a nue . 
ted or compreſſed, or of any other Figure 05 
the former Triquetrous or Triangular one. a ur 
theſe have their Flower, or,gthe Calyz of nd 
Flower adhering to the Bottom or Baji, 1 Y 
Seed or Fruit; as the Potamogiton, Blitum Mo. 
veſtre, Porietaria, Atraplex, Blitum N il. 
Amuranthes Hoclocerieus, and the Saxif,, = 10 
rea. b 


3. Such whoſe Flowers adhere to the top or 
uppermoſt of the Seed ; as the Berta, Alarm 
Archimilla. ; 


And to theſe kind of Plants, Mr. Rey reduces 
alſo the Kaligeniculatum, Sedum fruticoſum, the 
Scoparia, or Belvidere of the Italians, * 


STANCHIONS in a Ship, are thoſe Timbers 
which being ſet up Pillarwiſe , do ſupport arg \ 
ſtrengthen the waſt Trees. 

STANDING Pare of the Sheat, is that par 
which is made faſt ro a Ring at the Ship's Qua. 
ter. When they ſay, Over-hale the Shear, they 
mean, Hale upon the ſtanding Part ; But when 
they ſay, Hale the Sheat barely, they intend it 
only of the Running Parr. 

STANDING Ropes, are thoſe Ropes which do 
not run in any Blocks, bur are ſer taught, or let 
flack, as occaſion ſerves, as the Shear-ſtays, Back- 
ſtays, and the like. 

STANDING Part of a Tackle aboard a Ship, 
is the end of the Rope where the Block is ſeized or 
faſtned; as the other which is haled, is called 
Fall. 

STAPES, or the Stirrop, becauſe of its reſem- 
blance to a Stirrop, is a little Bone in the Ear, of 
a Triangular Figure and is made of two Branches 
ſer upon a flat Baſis, which ſtands upon the Fers- 
men Ovale; the Union of thetwo Branches is called 
the Head of the Stapes, in which there is a {mall 
Cavity, wherein lies another little Bone. | 
STAPHYLOMA, is a Diſeaſe of the Eye, i 
which the two Tunicks of the Eye, Cornea and 
Urea, being broken, fall ourward in the ſhape ef 
a Grape. : 
STAR, in Fortification, is a Work with ſereral 
Faces, generally compoſed of from 5 to 8 Points 
with Saliant, and Re-entring Angles Flanking one 
another ; every one of its Sides containing fron 
12 to 25 Fathoms. 2 

STARBOARD, the Right-hand fide of a Ship, 
as Larboard is the left: Thus they ſay, Starboa 
the Helm, or Helm a Starboard ; when he that 
Cends would have the Man ar the Helm put dt 
Helm to the Righr-fide of the Ship. 

STAR-Fort. See Fort. 

STARS. See Fixd Stars. £4 

STATICAL Bareſcepe, an Inſtrument * 
by the Honourable Mr. R Ble. whole Delice 
tion ſee in Bareſcope. 

STATICAL Hygreſcope. See 70g 10 

STATICKS, is a Science purely Specu n. 
being a Species of Mechanichs, convert * 
Weights, and ſhewing the Properties of f No Jes 
vineſs and Lightneſs, or Fguilibria o 


When it is reſtrained to the Specifick Wage . 
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Equiibria of Liquors, it is called Hydroſtaticks ; 
ſee. | 
A TION , in Aſtronomy, ſignifies certain 
Places of the Jodiack, where a Planer being ar- 
tived, ſeems to ſtand till for ſome time in rhe 
Game Degree, either in aſcending to its Apegee, or 
ending tQults Perigee. 

4e TA TON is a Place where a Man ſixes him- 
elf and his Inſtrument, to rake (as in Surveying) 
any Angles or iſtances. N 

STATiON-Line. See Line of Station. 

STATION-S:4ff, is an Inſtrument conſiſting of 
two Rulers that ſlide to ten Foot, divided into 
Feet and Inches, with a moving Vane or Sight; 
two of which are uſed with a Level; and on the 
Edges, there are the Links of the Gunters Chain 
divided. It is uſed in Surveying for the more cafe 
taking- Off- ſets. 

STATIONARY ; a Planet is ſaid to be Statio- 
nary, when to any Eye placed on the Earth, it ap- 
pears for ſome time to ſtand ſtill, and to have no 
progreiſtive Motion forward in its Orbit round the 


Sun. 

STATUS Morbi. See Acme. 

STATUTE, is a Word that hath divers ſignifi- 
cations: as firſt, it ſigniſies an Act of Parliament 
made by the King and the Three Eſtates of the 
Realm; in which ſenſe it is either General or Spe- 
cial, In another ſignification, Statute is a Short 
Writing, called a Statute- Merchant , or a Statute 
Staple ; which ſee. Statutes are alſo vulgarly ta- 
ken for the Petit-Seſſions, by 5 Elix. cap. 4. 

STATUTE-Merchant, is a Bond acknowledged 
before one of the Clerks of rhe Statutes-Merchant 
and Mayor, or Chief Warden of the Ciry of Lon- 
don, or two Merchants of the ſaid City for that 
purpoſe aſſigned, or before the Mayor, Chief 
Warden, or Maſter of other Cities or good Towns, 
or other ſufficient Men for that purpoſe appointed, 
Sealed with the Seal of the Debtor and of the King, 
which is of two pieces; the greater is kept by the 
Mayor, Chief-Warden, Sc. and the leſſer by the 
ſaid Clerks, 

STATUTE-Staple, is ſo called either Properly 
or Improperly. A Statute-Staple, properly ſo cal- 
led, is a Bond of Record, acknowledged before 
the Mayor of the Beale, in the Preſence of one of 
the rwo Conſtables of the ſame Staple ; for which 
Seal, the Fee is of every Pound, if the Sum ex- 
ceed not 100 l. an Half-penny ; and if it exceed 
190 J. a Farthing; and by virtue of ſuch Statute- 
Staple, the Creditor may forthwith have Execu- 
tion of the Body, Lands, and Goods of the Deb- 
tor. Statute-Staple improper, is a Bond of Record, 
founded upon the Stat. 23 H. 8. cap. 6. Of the na- 
ture of a proper Statute-Staple, as to the Force and 
Execution of it; and acknowledged before one of 
the Chief Juſtices; and in their Abſence, before 
po Mayor of the Staple, and Recorder of Lon- 
acn, 

STATUTUM de Laborariis, is a Writ Judicial, 
for the Apprehending of ſuch Labourers as refuſe 
. Work according to the Statute, Reg. Fudic. 

ol. 27. 

STATUTO Mercatorio, is a Writ for the Im- 
priſoning of him that has forfeited a Bond called 
Statute-Merchant, until the Debt be ſatisfied. Of 
theſe, there is one againſt Lay- perſons, and another 
againſt Eccleſiaſtical. | 

 STATUTO-.Stapule, is a Writ that lies to take 
lis Body to Priſon, and ſeize upon his Lands and 


| 


Goods, that hath forfeired a Bond called Stature- 
Staple. | 

TAYS in a Ship, are Ropes whoſe uſe is to 
keep the Maſt from falling aft: All Maſts, Top- 
Maſts, and Flag-Staves have Stays, except the 
Sprir-ſail Top- maſt; the Stay of the Main- maſt, 
which is called the Main-ftay, is by a Lanniet 
faſtned to a Collar, which comes about a Knee 
belonging to the Head; the Main-top-maſt Stay 
is faſtned to the Head of the Fore-maſt, by a Strap 
and a dead Man's Eye, and fo is the Main-top- 


gallant-maſt ſtayed to the Head of the Fore-top- 


maſt ; the Fore-maſt and Maſts belonging to it, 
are in the ſame manner ſtayed to the Bolt-ſprit 
and Sprit ſail Top-fail Maſt, which ſtays do like- 
wile ſtay the Bolt-ſprit it ſelf, The Miſſen.: ſtay 
comes to the Main-maſt by the Half-Deck, and the 
Topmaſt- ſtays come to the Shrouds with Crows- 
feet. The length of the Stay is the ſame with that 
of the Maſt it belongs to. 

The Main-maſt, Fore-maſt, with the Maſts be- 
longing to them, have alſo Bach- ſtans, which help 
to keep the Maſt from pitching forward, or over- 
board, becauſe they go on either fide of the Ship; 
To bring a Ship upon the 

STAYES, or to ftay her, is in order to het Tack- 
ing, which is thus done: Ar the ſame time bear up 
the Helm, let fly the Fore-ſail Sheat, let go the Fore- 
bowling, Brace the Weather-brace of the Fore-ſail ; 
rhe ſame is alſo done to the Top;ſail and Top-gallant- 


ſail, only their Sheats muſt be kept faſt, If the 


Sprir-ſail be out, then at the ſame time let go the 
Sprit- ſail Shear alſo, with the Fore- ſneet, and Brace 
the Weather-Brace: But the Tacks, Sheats, Bracings, 
and Bowlings, of the Main: ſarl, Main-top-ſail, and 
Miſſen are not altered. And when the Wind comes 
in at the Bow, which before was the Lee-Bow, it 
drives all the Sails backward againſt the Shrouds 
and Maſts, ſo that the Ship makes no way for- 
ward, but drives with her Broad- ſide. Thoſe are 
reckoned the beſt Ships, which will ſtay with the 
feweſt Sails. 

STEADY, a Word of Command at Sea, from 
him that Conns to the Man at Helm, to keep the 
Ship ſteady in her Courſe, and not to make Angles 
or Yaws (as they call them) in or our, 

STATOCELE, is a Rupture or Tumor in the 
2 of a Fatty or Suer-like Conſiſtence. B/ an- 
CHard. 

STEATOMA, is a preternatural Swelling which 
conſiſts of a Matter almoſt like Suet of the ſame 
Colour throughout, ſoft; and tho not eaſily yield- 


ing to the Touch, yet ſuddenly returns, the Fing- 


TA removed, to its proper Shape and Big- 
nels. 

STEEL, is made, according to Mr. Lemery, 
p 154, by Stratifying of Plates of Iron in a large 
urnace, with the Horns or Nails of Animals, un- 
der which is made a very great Fire: Thus is the 
lron calcined ; but when red Hor, and near Melr- 
ing, they take the Plates out and dip them 
Gy in cold Water, and fo they become 

Feet, 

Steel is not ſo good as Iron for Medicinal:Opera-. 
tion, becauſe the volatile Parts are moſtly purged 
away in the Calcination, and what remains is hard- 
ly diſſolvable by the Juice in the Body. 

STEER : To Steer a Ship, is to guide or go- 
vern her by the Helm. He is the beſt Steer/man 
that uſes the leaſt Motion in putting the Helm over 


to and again, and that keeps the Ship beſt from 


making 
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making Yaws; that is, from running in and out. 
There are three ways to Steer by, 


1. By any Mark on the Land, foas to keep the 
Ship Even by it. 


2. By the Compaſs, which is to keep the Ship's 
Head upon ſuch a Rhumb or Pointof the Compals, 
as beſt leads to her deſired Port. 


3. To Steer as one is bidden or Conned, which 
is the Duty (in a great Ship) of him that is taking 
his Turn at Helm. | 


STEERAGE, a Part of a Ship where he ſtand- 
eth that Steereth; that is, Guides the Helm or 
Rudder of the Ship; and this in a Man of War is 
always before the Bulk-head of the great Cabbin; 
and where- ever the Steerſman be placed, he muſt 
ſtand ſo, as that he can ſee the Letch of the Sails, 


whether they be in the Wind or not. 


STEEVE ; the Seamen ſay that the Bow: ſprit or 
the Beak-head of the Ship doth Steeve, when either 
ſtands too upright, and not ſtraight enough for- 
Wards. | 


STEGANOGRAPHY , - is the Art of ſecret 


Writing, which is known only to the Perſons cor- | 


reſponding with one another; and which if the 
Letters ſhould be Opened, no one is ſuppoſed ro 
be able to diſcover, or Decypher, as tis called. Tho 
now-a-days. hardly any thing can be Written by 
this Art, but what may be Decyphered, and the 
Senſe and Meaning of it diſcovered. And in this 
Art of Decyphering, that Excellent Mathemarician 
Dr. Wallis, is admirably ready. 

STEGNOSIS, is a conſtriction or ſtopping up of 
the Pores. | 

STEGNOTICA. See Aſtringentia: 

STELLATE Plants, are by the Botaniſts called 
ſach Plants as have their Leaves growing on the 
Stalks at certain Intervals or Diſtances, in the form 
of a Radianr Star ; and according to Mr. Ray. this 
is the Tenth Genus of Engliſh Plants: Of this 
kind is Cruciata or Croſs-wort, Mollugo, Mild- 
madder, Aſperula or Woodruff, Gallium or Ladies 
Bed-ſtraw, Aparine or Cleavers, Rubia Tinforum or 
Dyers Madder. To which he adds, as a-kin to 
to this Genus, the Naſturtium Indicum, Indian 
Creſſe, or Yellow Lark-ſpur, 

STEM of a Ship, is that main piece of Timber 
which comes bowing or bending from the Keel 
below where it is ſcarfed, (as they call it) that is, 
pieced in, right before the Fore-caſtle ; this Stem 
it is which guides the Rake of the Ship; and all 
the Burt-ends of the Planks (forwards): are fix'd 
into it. This in the Section of a Firſt-Rate Ship, 
is called the Main ſtem. 

STENTOR OPHONICK-Tube, or Inſtrument, 
is the Speaking-Trumpet, Invented by Sir Samuel 
Moreland. 

STEP, that piece of Timber in a Ship whereon 
the Maſts or Capſtans do ſtand at Bottom, is cal- 
led the Step of the Maſt or Capſtan. 

STERCOROSUS Fluxus, is that in which 
much Liquid Excrement is often voided, pro- 
e fron Excrementitious Meats corrupred in 
the Stomach, or a great quantity of Excrements 
heaved up in the Inteſtines. Blanchard. 

STEREOBATA, in Architecture, is the Greeks 
Word for the firſt beginning of the Wall of any 
Building, and immediately ſtanding on the Foun- 


| fiſting of 3 or 4 Bones, and frequently in thoſe that 


dation: This is wrongly confounded wits, 5 
ta, which is the beginning of a Colu in S ile. 


Pedeſtal. Went Ih Wn, of its 
STER PHY, is the Art of dra; 
forms of Solids upon a Plane, ol drauing the 


STEREOGRAPHICK Projetion. See p, 
"_ 7 Sphere in Plano. * e. 
REOMETRY, is the Art of Mea fu, 
{orts of Solid Bodies; which how to — al 
find under the proper Names of each Body. * 
STERN of a Ship, is all the hindermoſt o 
termoſt Part of her, generally ſpeakirg: * * 
perly, tis only the outmoſt Part of her, Abaft * 
STERNFAST, is ſome faſtnings of Ropes, OE 
behind the Stern of a Ship, to which a Cable : 
Hawſer may be brought or fixed, in order to b 1a 
her Stern to a wharf, &c, | ; 
STERNPOST, is a great Timber let into the 
Keel at the Stern of a Ship, ſomewhat ſloapin 
into which are faſtned the after Planks; * 
this Poſt, by its Pintle and Gudgeons hangs the 
Rudder. 
STERNOHYOIDES, is chat Pair of Muſcles 
which is commonly by Anatomiſts ſaid to ariſe from 
the uppermoſt part of the Breaſt-Bone : Bur this i 
ſince proved a Miſtake, for they ariſe from the 
Internal part of the Clavicula, next where its Ot. 
gination is broad and fleſhy, and aſcends directy 
over the Sternothyreoideus and Larynx, of an equal 
Breadrh and Thickneſs, to its Inſertion at the Ba. 
fis of the Fore-Bone of the Os Hyoides. This with 
irs Partner acting, pulls the Os Hyoides, together 
with the Tongue and Larynx, directly down- 
wards, 
STERNOTHYROEIDES, is a pair of Muf. 
cles which do ariſe broad and fleſhy from the up- 
per and Internal Part of the Sternum, whence al. 
cending on the ſides of the Wind- pipe, over the 
Glandule Thyroidee, it's inſerted to the inferiour 
Part of the Thyroidal or Scutiformal Cartilage, 
This, with its Partner, pulls the Lahnx down- 
ward, and lengthens the Canalis or diſtance be- 
tween the Rimula and Tip of the Tongue, (which 
latter ſeems to be the true Plettrum Vecisr) - 
whereby the Tone of the Voice is rendered 
grave. 
STERNUM Os, the Breaſt-Bone, is joined to 
the Ribs in the foremoſt part of the Breaſt, con- 


are come to ripeneſs of Age, grows into one Bone; 
to this is joined in the lower part of it, the Cartilcg 
Enſiformis, 

STERNUTATION, Sneezing, is a forcible 
driving out of the Head ſome ſharp Matter which 
vellicates and diſturbs the Nerves and Fibres: 
Or, as ſome ſay, tis an involuntary Motion af 
the Brain, which contracts the Muſcles of the 
Thorax and Abdomen, to the intent thar the Mat- 
ter which vellicates the Noſtrils and Brain may be 
driven out. | | 

STERNUTATORIUM, five Sternutamentum, 
a Sneezing Medicine, or Snuff. 8 

STEWARD of a Ship, is he that receives © 
the Victuals from the Purſer ; and he 15 to ſee it 


well Stowed in the Hold; in his Cuſtody ws 
things of that nature belonging to the Ships Ve 
He is to look after the Bread, and to ue 
out the ſeveral Meſſes of Victuals in the Ship: 0 
hath an Apartment for himſelf in the Hold, hie 
is called the Steward's Room, where he Sleeps a 
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ILE, in Dyalling, is the Gnomon or Cock 
of a Dyal, that caſts the Shadow upon the Hour- 
Lines; and is always pafallel to the Axis of the 
Earth, in all kinds of Dyals. : 

STILLATITIOUS Oils, in Chymiſtry, are 
ſuch as are Extracted our of Mixts, by the Force 
of Fire ; and hereby are diſtinguiſhed from ſuch 
as are made by Expreſſion, or by Preſſing. 

STILLICIDIUM Urine. See Stranguria. 

STIRRUP of a Ship, is a'piece of Timber 
put upon a Ship's Keel, when ſome of her Keel 
happens to be beaten off, and they cant come con- 
veniently to put or fit in a new piece; then they 
patch in a piece of Timber, and bind it on with 
an Iron which goes under the Ship's Keel and comes 
up on each Side of the Ship, where tis Nailed 
ſtrongly with Spikes; and this they call a Stir- 
rug. 

'STOAKED, when in a Ship the Water in the 
Bottom can't come to the Well of the Pump, they 
fay, The Ship is a-ſtoak, or ſtoaked: So they ſay 
alſo, The Limber- holes are ſtoaked, when the Wa- 
ter cannot paſs through them; and that the Pump 
is ſoaked, when ſomething is got into it which 
choaks it up, ſo that it will nor Work. 

STOCKS ; ſo the Ship-Carpenters call a Frame 
of Timber, and great Poſts made a-ſhore to build 
Pinnaces, Ketches, Boats, and ſuch ſmall Craft, 
and ſometimes ſmall Frigats: Hence we ſay, a 
Ship is on the Stocks, when ſhe is a Building. 

STOLONES, are the Suckers which ſpring up 
from the Roor of any Tree or Plant ; and which, 
if not cut off, will hinder the Thriving of the 
Tree. 

STOMACHUS, in Anatomy, is not the Sto- 
mach of an Animal, for that is called Ventriculus; 
but is properly the left or upper Orifice of the 
Ventricle, or Stomach, by which Mears are re- 
ceived into it, To this Part deſcend Nerves from 
the eighth Pair and intercoſtal Nerves, and are 
mixed and interwoven with one another. The 
Greeks call it xaeJia, the Heart: Whence it is 
that a Pain which is ſometimes felt in this Parr, 
it corruptly called the Heart-burn ; and the Regi- 
on of the Stomach hereabour is called alſo Scrobi- 
culus Cordis, or the Heart-Pit, Ir hath its Fi- 
bres Orbicular, thar its Orifice may exactly ſhur 
or cloſe upon the Mear and Drink received into the 
Stomach, to prevent Fumes coming up from thence 
to affect the Head, and ro hinder Concoction. 

STONEs, are ſuch kind of Minerals as are hard 
and friable: To which alſo Biſhop Milkins an- 
nexes | 

Earthly Concretions, as being of a middle Na- 
ture between Stones and Metals, but are more 
Soft uſually and Brittle than the former. And 
that Great Man diſtinguiſhes Stones into 

1. Vulgar, and of no Price. 

2. Middle- priced. | 

3. Precious: And theſe are of 2 kinds either 
more or leſs Tranſparent. 


1. Vulgar Stones, or ſuch as are of little or no 
Price are diſtinguiſhable from their different Mag- 
nitudes, Uſes, Conſiſtences, into the 


| | Relation to Metals; attracting of Iron, or making 


Greater Magnitudes of Stone; uſed either a“ 
bout 

Buildings; whether of 
| "Walls; chiefly being of a 

Softer Confiſtence, whether Natural, or 

Factitious. 

Free-Stone. 

| 4 . Brick, 

+ | | Harder Conſiſtence; not eaſily yielding to 
| 

| 


the Tool of the Workman, growing 
either in 
Greater Maſles, 
2 Ragp. | | 

T2 Maſſes; whether ſuch as are 
for their Figure 
More Knobbed and Unequal, uſed for 
the Striking of Fire, either the more 
| common, Which is leſs heavy; or 

| | Þ 


the leſs common, which is more 


heavy, as having ſomething in it of 
*a Metalline Mixture. 


More Round and Even. 
4 Pibble, 
| Ref or Pavement, being of a laminared 
| Figure, either Natural or Factitious. 
Slate, 
| | * 1 Tvte. 
Metals either for the 


; Flint 
3 Marchaſite, Fireſtone. 


Sharpning or trying of them; 
| Whet-ſtone, 
| Touch-ſtone. 
Poliſhing or cutting of em; being either of a 
more ſpongy and ſoft, or of a more hard 
conſiſtence i 
Pumice. 
7 3 Emery. 3 
| Leſſer Magnitudes, either more or leſs minute. 
g Sand. 
Gravel. 


2. Middle- priced Stones, are either of a 


Shining Politure, or capable of it; whether of a 
| Simple White Colour, and more ſoft conſiſtence 


1. Alabaſter. | 
Sometimes Mhite, ſometimes Black, or Green, 
| 2 and ſometimes Variegated with Veins, grow- 

ing in greater or leſſer Maſſes. 2 
| 4 > dons Porphyrie, 
Agat. 
Spotted with Red upon a greeniſh Colour, or 


* with Spots of Gold- colour upon Blue. 
z 3 74/p#, Heliotrope. 


Lazul, Azure-ſtone. 

' Tranſparency, either 

Brittle ; whether Natural or Factitious. 
Chryſtal-ine. 

3 Glaſs, ' 

| Fiſſil, into Flakes, either greater or leſſer, 


X 


; Selenite, Muſcovia-glaſs, Tſing-glafſs, 
Talk. | (Spar. 


of Braſs. 


' 6 18 one. 
| *=Þ Cadmia, Calaminaris. 
Incombuſtible Nature, 


6 N 7 Ami. 
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4 7 Amiantus. Purple, or Violaceous ; more inclining to Ble 

Strange Original; not being properly Minerals, to Yellow. a ue, or 
tho uſually reckon'd amongſt them; but ei- 6 $a, 


ther a Sub- marine Plant, or ſuppoſed to proceed Hyacinth, 


from a Liquid Bitumen, : 
0 1 5. Such Earthy Concretions as commonly pr, 


Amber. in Mines, together with ſuch other factitious 5 

ſtances as have ſome analogy to theſe, and a ud. 
There are ſeveral other ſtony Conſiſtences men- ſolvable by Fire or Water, may be di Ringuitig ar. 
tioned in the Authors who Write de Lapidibus. their being by 
Some that are found in the Bodies of Animals, 


J 


their Stomachs, Guts, Bladders, Kidneys, Sc. ſeve- Nut Inſtammable; | + 
ral of which are Denominated from the Animals More Simple ; being feveral kinds of Sales; 
in which they are found; as Alectorius, Chelidoni- - whether of the 
45, Bezoar, &c. Others have peculiar Names from Sea-warter, the molt neceſſary Condiment for 
their y alt ; as Aſtroides, Gloſſopetra, &c. Others | Meat; or of the Air, uſed as a chief In- 
| made of Animals, or parts of Animals petrefy d, | gredient in the making of Gun- poudet. 
, which may be ſufficiently expreſs'd, without be- I Salt, 
{ ing particularly provided for in the Tables. | Nitre, Salt-petre. 
| | | Earth; of a Styptick quality, and Abfter. 
is 3. Precious Stones, Gems, Fewels, are ſuch as for five, proper for the drying of Wounds, 
" their Variety and Beauty are every where more | | | + commonly boild up in a Conſiſtence 
i eſteem'd. Amongſt which, ſome are /eſs Tranſpa- | | | from a Mineral Mater; or that other 
J. rent, which are diſtinguiſhable chiefly by their Co- kind of Earthy Salt dug up in gre 
4 lours, either, | < YOu 
Th | < 2 _ 3 
14 7 ich Dimneſs a 
j 2 7 ey of Colours, with 4 Metals of all kinds ; ſometimes call d Sugars 
mr OPAL. and Cryſtals, bur agreeing in the com. 
1 I .| CATS-EYES. mon Nature with that which is {til'4 
70 Of Particular Colours. | | 7 Vitriol, Chalcanthus, Copperas, 
4 CWhitiſh and Shining ; rho” this be not properly Vegetables, made cither by Fermentation, or 
4 a Mineral, but a part of a teſtaceous Fiſh. by Burning. 
1 2 Pearl, | 4 nr 
17 Red. f : Alcali. 
1 3 Sardius, Cornelian, Blood-ſtone. _ Subſtances, made by Diſtillation 
1 


| Pale, Fleſhy Colour, like that of a Man's Nail. 


4 < . — | 5 Urmous Salt, 

! Bluiſh: More mix'd of other Salts ; more Volatile, or 
a Pal Py, _ ds Sale Armoniac 

» e Purple. 6 N ö 

? | - Chryſocolla, Borax. 

| b 6 Chalcedony, . 3 of 3 6 

[ As for that which is commonly ſtild a Toad- ants Conſiſtence, and yellowiſh Colour. 

7. Sulphur, Brimſtone. 


—— 


; Fi led 
ſtone; that is properly a Tooth of the Fiſh calle Clammy and tenacious Conſiſtence. 


Lupus Marinus, as hath been made evident to the | DEE: 
Royal Society, by that Learned and Inquiſitive Not. n ; more Solid, or more Liquid, 
g itumen. 


Perſon, Dr. Merit. 
| Naphtha, 


4. More Tranſparent Gems, may be diſtinguiſh'd Sweet-ſcented, 4 
into ſuch as are either 9 Ambergris. 
— . . 1 J be 
(ty; cer met had ad rg, ar te dite Cos mo Dial 
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which is very like to this in other re- ther 
ſpects, but only leſs hard and bright. : 
4 Diamond, Adamant. White and ſoft, according to degrees, more or {els 
| (3 Sapphire white. Chalk, 
4 Coloured; to be rang'd according to the Colours | T Mark, 
al in the Rainbow. | Yellowiſh Red, whether more Yellow, or more Red. 
11 Red; of a Luſtre greater or leſs. | Oker, yellow Oker. 
1 > JRNahh, Carbuncle. Red Oker, Ruddle. 
4 Granate, Black ; of a finer or coarſer Grain. 
15 Telow ; whether paler or deeper. Fett. 
| Chryſolite, 3 UPit-coal, Sea-coal. 25 
Topaz, Gold. colour, of a Poiſonous Nature, eicher 28 it i; 
Green; either moſt bright and pleaſant, or of a dug out of the Earth, or as it is ſublim d. 
darker kind of Sea-green. | 4 Auripigmentum. 
13 Smaragd. + NArſenich, Rats- bane. | 11 Os 
: * LU Beryl. Reddiſh ; often found in rhe ſame Mines with 
- Bluſh. piment. | 


STOPPER, 


5 Sapphare, . | 5 Sandarach, 


—_ 


STR. 


STY 


— 
* 8 


STOPPER, is a piece of Rope (in a Ship) ha- 
ving a Wale- knot at one end, with a Lanner ſpli- 
ced into it, and at the other end tis made faſt in 
che Place where tis to be uſed. Its uſe is to ſtop 
the main Halliards, or the Cable. The Stopper 
for the Halliards is faſtened at the Main-Knighr, 
and it ſerves when they are Hoiſing the Main-Yard, 
to ſtop it, while the Men that Hale may ſtay and 
reſt a little. But ſtis chiefly uſed for the Cable, to 
ſtop it, that it don't run out too faſt : They bind 
the Nale- knot about the Cable with the Lanniers, 
and that ſtops it, ſo that it cannot flip away. This 
Stopper is faſtened to the Bottom of the Bitts by 
the Deck. The Word is, Lay on the Stoppers. And 
a Ship is ſaid to Ride by the Stoppers, when the Ca- 
ble is faſtened or ſtayed only by them, and not Bit- 
ted ; bur this is nor ſafe Riding in a ſtreſs of Wea- 


ther. 

STRABISMUS, Squinting, is occaſioned by 
the Relaxation, Contraction, Diſtortion, too great 
Length, or too great Shortneſs of the Muſcles which 
move 77 * Blanchard. A | 
STRAIT, or Sereigbt, in Hydrography, is a. 
narrow Sea ſhut up between Lands on either fide, 
affording a Paſſage from one grear Sea into ano- 
ther; as the Strait of Magellan, the Strait of Gi- 
braltar, &cc. 

STRAKE, in the Sea Phraſe, is a Seam between 
two Planks; as the Gar board. ſtrale is the firſt Seam 
next the Keel. They ſay allo a Ship heels a-ſtrake, 
that is, hangs or inclines to one Side, the quantity 
of an whole Plank's breadting. | 
STRANGURY, is a difficulty of Urine, when 
the Urine comes away by drops only, accompany'd 
with a conſtant Inclination of making Water. | 

STRAP, in a Ship, is the Rope which is ſpliced 
about any Block, and made with an Eye to faſten 
it any where on occaſion. 

STRATA. Dr. Modward, in his Natural Hi- 
ſtory of the Earth, obſerves, (and thar very truly) 
Thar the far greateſt part of the Terreſtrial Globe, 
conſiſts, from its Surface downwards to the greateſt 
Depth we ever Dig or Mine, of ſeveral Layers or 
Strata of different kinds of Earthy Matter, lying 
one oyer another, without any regular Order. This 
diſpofition of the Earth into theſe Strata, had been 
before obſerved by Steno; bur the Obſervations 
and Deductions that Dr. M/oodward made from 
them, are wholly New, very Numerous, and of 
grear Importance. 82 
STRATARITHMETRY, is the Art of Draw- 
ing up an Army or Battalion of Men, according to 
any Geometrical Figure affigned : And alſo of ex- 
prefling the juſt Number of Men contained in ſuch 
a Figure, as they ſtand in Array, either near at 
hand, or at a diſtance, . 
STRATIFICATION, or Stratum ſuper Stratum, 
as the Chymiſts call ir, is putring different Marters 
Bed upon Bed, or one layer upon another, in a Cru- 
cible in order to Calcine a Metal or Mineral. Thus 
in Cementation (which ſee) there is firſt laid a Bed 
of Cement, then a Plate of Gold; then another 
Layer of Cement, and then another Plate of Gold; 
and this is done alternately, till the Crucible is 
full; which the Chymiſts would expreſs by ſay- 
ing, Stratifie Gold and Cement in a Crucible. 
STREAM-Anchor, is only a ſmall one made faſt 
to a Stream Cable for a Ship to Ride by in gentle 
Streams and in fair Whether, when they would 
only ſtop a Tide. | 

STRETCH; when at Sea they are going to 


| Hoiſe the Yard, or Hale the Sheet, they ſay, Stretch 
forwards the Hale-Yards or Sheets ; meaning that 
the part which the Men are to Hale by, ſhould 
be put into their Hands, in order to their Hoiſing 
or Haling. 

STRLE, with the Writers of Natural Hiſtory, 
are the ſmall Hollows, Channels or Chamferings, 
which are found in the Shells of Cockles, Eſcollops, 
and other Shell-Fiſhes, | 

STRIKE, a Sea word variouſly uſed : When a 
Ship in a Fight, or on meeting with a Man of 
War, lets dqyn or lowers her Top-ſails, ar leait 
half Maſt high, which they call Striking the Top- 
fails upon the Bunt, they ſay, She Srrikes, mean- 
ing, ſhe Yields or Submits, or pays her Devoir to 
that Man of War as ſhe paſſes by. When a Ship 
touches Ground in ſhoal Water, they ſay alſo, ſhe 
Strikes. When any Top-maſt is ro be raken down, 
the Word is, Strike the Top-maſt : And when any 
thing is Let or Lowered, as they call it, down into 
the Hold, they call ir Striking down into the 
Hold. | 

STRIKING-Mheel, in a Clock, is that which 
by ſome is called the Pin- wheel; becauſe of the 
Pins which are place upon the Round or Rim 
(which in Numbet are the Quotient of the Pinion 
divided by the Pinion of the Detent- wheel). In 16 
Days Clocks, the firſt or great Wheel is uſually the 
Pin-wheel ; bur in Pieces that go 8 Days, the ſecond 
Wheel is the Pin- wheel or Striking-wheel, 

STRUCTURE, is the combination or reſult of 
all rhoſe Qualities or Modifications of Matter in 
any Natural Body, which diſtinguiſh it from others. 
and are what, in other Words, is called the Pecu- 
liar Form, or Texture of it. 

STRUMA. See Scrophula. | 

STUPEA, ſeu Stupa, is a piece of Linen dipr 
in a Liquor, and applied to the part affected. 

STYLE, ſo the Botaniſts call that middle pro- 
minent Part of the Flower of a Plant, which ad- 
heres to the Fruit or Seed: Tis uſually long and 
ſlender, whence its Name of Stylus. 

STYLE, in Dialling, is that Line whoſe Sha- 
dow on the Plane of the Dial, ſhews the true Hour- 


1 


Axis of the Earth, and therefore muſt always be 
ſo placed, as that with its two extreme Points 
it ſnall reſpect the two Poles of the World, and 
with its Upper- end, the elevated Pole. This Line 
is 2 Upper Edge of the Cock, Gnomon, or 
Index. | 
STYLOBATA, in Architecture, is the Pedeſtal 
of a Column or Pillar. 
SIYLOBATON, or Stylobata, in Architecture, 
is the ſame with the Pedeſtal of a Column. This 
is ſometimes taken for the Trunk cf a Pedeſtal, 


2 Truncus, as it alſo is by the Name of A- 
acus. | 

STYLOCERATOHYOIDES, are Muſcles 
of the Os Hyoides, which draw upwards the 
Tongue and Larynx, as alſo the Jaws in Degluti- 
tion; whereby the Maſticared Aliment is not only 
compreſſed into the latter, (the Fauces being then 
dilated) but the Epiglottis is alſo depreſſed, and 
adequarely covers the Rimula of the Larynx, by its 
Application to it; by which means the deſcent of 


is hindred; which is a moſt wonderful Mecha- 


= = 


« Xx Le 
** 


Line. This is always 3 to be a part of the 


between the Cornice and the Baſe; and then 


the leaſt part of the Aliment into the A/pera Arteria 
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They ariſe from the outward Appendix of the 
Os Styliforme, and are extended to the Horns or 
Points of che Os Hyoides, The middle Tendon of 
the Digaſtricus of the Lower. Jaw is tranſmitted 
through it. "Tis called alſo Stylohyoideus, 

ST YLOEIDES, are Proceſſes of Bone faſhion'd 
backward like a Pencil faſtned into the Baſis of 
the Scull it (elf. 

STYLOGLOSSUM, is that Pair of Muſcles 
which lift up the Tongue, They ariſe from the 
Appendix of the Os Styliforme, and are inſerted 
abour the middle of the Tongue. , 

STYLOHYOIDEAUS. See S:yloteratohyordes, 

STYLOPHARYNGAUS/is a Pair of Muſcles 
placed at the foot of the Proceſſus Styloides, that di- 
late the Guller, and draw the Fauces upwards. 
They deſcend from an Appendix of a Bone in fa- 
ſhion of a Pencil, and which reaches the ſides of 
the Guller. 

STYMMA, is that thick Maſs which remains 
after the Steeping of Flowers, Herbs, Sc. and 
preſſing out their Oil. Blanchard. 

STYPTICK, (Blood-ſtopping) the ſame with 
Aſtringents in the general; which ſee. 

STYPTICK-Hater of Mr. Lemery, is made of 
Colcothar, Burnt-Allum, Sugar-Candy, of each half 
a Dram; the Urine of a Young Man and Roſe- 
water, of each half an Ounce; Plantane-water, 2 
Ounces: Mix all in a Mortar, and let it ſtand on 
the Sediment in a Viol; and when you would 
uſe it, pour off the clear Water by Inclination: 
Tis of very good uſe to ſtop Bleeding. 

SUBALTERN Propoſitions, are ſuch as differ 
only in Quantity, and agree in Quality; as every 
Triangle is Right-Angled; ſome Triangles are 
Right-Angled. 

SUBCARTILAGINEUM. See Hypocondrium. 

SUBCLAVIAN-Peſ/els, are the Veins and Ar- 
teries that paſs under the Clavicles. 

SUBCLAVIUS, is a Muſcle of the Thorax, 
which ariſes from the inferior Part of half the Cla- 
vicula, next its connection with the Spina Scapulæ; 
hence its Fibres deſcend obliquely forwards to its 
Inſertion at the ſuperior part of the firſt Rib near 
the Stermum. Irs ule according to Spigelius, who 
has Written a Chapter exprefly about this Muſcle, 
is to depreſs the Clavicula, 

SUBCONTRARY Poſition, (in Geometry) is 
when two Similar Triangles are ſo placed as to 
have one common Angle Vat the Vertex, and yet 
their Baſcs not parallel. 


V 


—— — 


And therefore, if the Scalenous Cone B V D be 
ſo cut by the Plane C A, as that the Angle at C = 
D. The Cone is then ſaid to be cur Subcontrarily to 


_> 


*® 


irs Baſe B A. See Spherick Gecmetry, w 
- 2 , he , 
a Section of a Cone is demonſt de lech 
Circle. nnen 
SUBCONTRARY Propoſitions, a 
ticularly differ in Quality, and agree ja get. 
as, ſome Man is a Creature, ſeme Mas _ 
Creature, 15 


SOBCOUTANEUsõ, a Branch of the Baſil; 
running towards the inner Condyle of the A 1 
— into Ramus Anterior, and Paſterior * 

ee. ; 

SUBDUCTION, the ſame wi . 
which ſee. = Sulftradi; 

SUBDUPLE Proportion, is when any N 
or Quantity is e in another n 
27 * ſaid te be Subduple of 6, as 6 is double 

SUBETH Avicenne. See Coma, 

SUBJUNCTIVE Mood (in Grammar) is ſo cal 
led, becauſe it has always ſome Condition anney, 
ed to what we affirm, and ſo is {ubjoined to S 
conjoined with ſome other Verb, To 

SUBLUXATION, a Diſlocation, or puttin 
our of Joint, 5 

SUBLIMATE Correſive, is a Preparation in 
Chymiſtry, whereby Mercury is impregnated with 
Acids, and then ſublimed up to the top of the Veſ. 
ſel : Thus performed. 

Pour on a Pound of good runing Mercury, 18 
Ounces of Spirit of Nitre, ſer the Matrals in Sand 
a little warmed, till the Mercury be all diſſolyed, 
evaporate the Diſſolution, in a Glaſs, or Earthen 
Pan, till all the Moiſture be carried off; and then 
powder the remaining white Maſs in a Glaſs Mor- 
tar, and then mix with it a Pound of Vitriol cal. 
cined white, and ſo much Salt decrepitated. Pur 
this Mixture into a Matraſs, whoſe 2 Thirds at 
leaſt remain unfilled ; ſer the Veſſel in Sand, and 
begin with a ſmall Fire for three Hours, after 
which, that Fire muſt be encreaſed to a good 
ſtrength : The Sublimate will adhere to the top of 
the Matraſs, and there will be a Pound and three 
Ounces of ir. The Red Scories at the Bottom, 
are uſeleſs, Tis a more violent Eſcharotick than 
the Lapis Infernalis, and inwardly taken, is qe of 
the ſtrongeſt Poilons in the World. this is 
made Mercurius Dulcis, The Druggiſts lomerimes 
ſell a ſort of it that is made of Arſenzck ; but you 
may eaſily diſcover it by rubbing it with a line 
Salt of Tartar, for then it will turn Black, but ii 
turn Tellow, tis good. 

SUBLIMATION, an Operation in Chymiliry, 
whereby the finer and more ſubrile Parts of a Mix 
Body are ſeparated from the Reſt, and carried up 
in the Form of a very fine Powder to the Top of 
the Veſſel. Theſe Powders they call Flowers, 35 
Flowers of Brimſtone, of Benjamin, &c. the Veſlels 
that ſerve for theſe Uſes, are called, 

SUBLIMING Pets, or Aludels ; (which Word 


ſee.) 

SUBLIMIS, one of the Muſcles that bend the 
Fingers. 

SUBLINGUALES, are Glands, one on each 
fide of the Tongue, they have two excretory 
Dudts (as the Maxillares) form'd by the Dany 
chat of each imall Gland; they run on cach He- 
of the Tongue, near irs Tip, where the) * 
into the Mouth at a little diſtance from f 
Gums; when the Mylohyoidens acteth, it comprele 
them. 


uy, 
net 4 


SUBLIN- 


SUB 
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SUBLINGUINUS, is the ſame with the Epi- 
g/ottis or Pin; which lee. 
SUBLUNARY, all things that are in the Earth, 
or in the Atmoſphere thereof, below the Moon. 

SUBMULTIPLE Number, or Quantity, 1s 
that which is contained in another Number, a cer- 
:1i0 Number of Times exactly: Thus 3 1s Sub- 
multiple of 21, as being contained in it 7 times 


exactly. | 

SUBMULTIPLE Proportion, the Reverſe of 
Multiple; which ſee. 

SUBORNATION, is a Secret, or under-hand 
preparing, inſtructing, or bringing in a falſe Wit- 
neſs, or corrupting or alluring to do ſuch a falſe 
Act. Hence the Subornation of Perjury, mention'd 
in the Act of General Pardon, 12 Car. 2. cap. 8. is 
the alluring to Perjury. 

SUBPOENA, is a Writ whereby all Perſons, 
under the Degree of Peerage, are called into 
Chancery, in ſuch caſe only where the Common 
Law fails, and hath made no proviſion ; ſo as the 
Party who in Equity hath Wrong, can have no or- 
dinary Remedy by the Rules and Courſe of the 
Common Law: But Peers of the Realm, in ſuch 
Caſes, are called by the Lord Chancellor's, or 
Lord Keeper's Letters, giving notice of the Suit in- 
tended againſt them, and requiring them to ap- 


ar. 
There is alſo a Subpæna ad teſtificandum, for the 
ſummoning of Witneſſes, as well in Chancery, as 
other Courts. 
There is alſo a Subpæna, in the Exchequer, as 
well in the Court of Equity there, as in the Office 
of Pleas. - © 
And theſe Names proceed from the Words in the 
Writ, which charge the Party ſummoned, to ap- 
pear at the Day and Place ailigned ; Subpæna Cen- 
tum Librarum. | 
SUBSCAPULARIS, or Immerſus, is a Muſcle 
of the Arm, ſo named from its Situation; by ſome 
called Imme;ſus, Ir is a large fleſhy Muſcle filling 
the Internal Concave, part of the Scapula; ariſing 
fleſhy from its whole Baſis, and Superior and Infe- 
rior Coſta Internally, and marcherh forward, leſſen- 
ing it ſelf according to the Dimenſions of the Bone, 
and paſſing over the juncture, is inſerted in a Se- 
micircular manner to the Neck of the Os Humer: : 
When this acteth, the Os Humeri js pulled near 
the Trunk of the Body. The Tendon of this 
Muſcle, together with the Supra and Infra Spina- 
tus, and Teres Minor, unite near their Inſertions, 
and environ the Articulation of the Os Humeri with 
the Scapula, not unlike the Ligamentum Catum of 
the Coxa, to prevent frequent Luxations: And by 
their ſucceiſive alternate acting, the Arm is moved 
circularly. 
SUBSIDY, in Law, ſignifies an Aid, Tax, or 
Tribute, granted by Parliament to the King, for 
the urgent Occaſions of the Kingdom, to be levied 
of every Subject, according to the Rate of his 
2 or Goods, as the Parliament ſhall think 
K. 
SUBSTANCE, is whatever Subſiſts by it ſelf 
independently from any created Being; and which 
is the Subject of Accidents and Qualities. 
SUBSTANTIA Corticalis cerebri. See Cortica- 
lor Cinentia, 1 
SUBSTANTIVES (in Grammar) arc ſuch 
Words as deſcribe the Abſolute Being of a Thing, 


and which joined with a Verb, do make a perfect 
Sentence, | 


SUBSTYLAR Line, in Dialling, is that Line 
drawn on the Plane of the Dial, over which the 
Style ſtands at Right Angles with the Plane. This 
is always the Repreſentation of the Meridian of 
that place where the Plane of the Dial is Horizon- 
tal. The Angle between the Line, and the true 
Meridian, is the Planes Difference of Longitude, 
and is meaſured on the Equinoctial. 

SUB-SUPER particular Proportion, is contraty 
to Super- particular Proportion; which ſee. 

SUBTENSE, or Chord of an Arch, is a R ght 
Line extended from one end of that Arch tojthe 
other end thereof. | 

SUBTERRANEOUS, or Subterranean, is what- 
ever is within the Surface, Bowels, or Caverns 
of the Earth. Thus thoſe Trees, which being left 
there at the Univerſal Deluge, are ſo plentifully 
found buried in the Earth, in many Countries, 
are called Subterraneous Trees, and by ſome Foſſile- 
wood, 
SUBTRACTION, in the general, is taking a 
leſſer Quantity from a greater, to find the Diffe- 
rence between them, which is commonly called 
the Remainder; as the leſſer Quantity to be ſub- 


Sign or Mark of Subſttaction is — 
SUBSTRACTION, in Algebra, or in Species, 
conjoins the Magnitudes propoſed, changing all 
the Signs of the Subtrahend. | 
Thus : If from 4 4, you Subſtract a, by chang- 
ing the Sign of the Subttahend, it will ſtand thus, 


4 2 
— 4 


=3 4 
Or thus. 
44 — 4234. 


And in Algebra, the Remaindet, or Difference 
is uſually noted by the Letter X, or d. 


N. B. To Subſtract +, is the ſame as to add — 
and to Subſtract —, is all one as to add + ; as is 
. from the Reaſons given in Addition in Alge- 

ra; which ſee. 


Algebraick Subſtraction, in Compound Quanti- 
ties, will eaſily be performed by only obſerving the 
General Rule of changing the Signs of the Quanti- 
ty to be ſubſtracted, and then comparing the ſeveral 
Members together, and contracting them. | 
As ſuppoſe from 36 b + 5 mm —7 dy, you 
would Subſtract 20 b + 2df +5 mm. Write 
them down one under another, changing all the 
Signs of the Subrrahend ; and it will ſtand thus. 


366+ 5mm—7df 
—22 b—5 mm—2df 


F 


16 pa 9d f=X 


— 


— — 


Which compared and contracted, will give ths 
Difference or Remainder, 


SUBSTRACTION of Indices, is done as Alge- 
braical Quantities are, by changing the Sign of che 


Subtrahend: Thus, 
| From 


ſtracted, is called the Sultrabend. The General 
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From 3 take 2 = 5, from 3 take 2 2 3 
from 3 take 2=1, from 3 take 2 = 1. 


SUBTRACTION of Integers, in Common A- 
rithmet ick, is performed, by ſubſcribing the leſſer 
Number under the greater, orderly; ſo that Units 
ſtand under Units, Tens under Tens, &c. and 
then beginning at the place of Units at the Right 
Hand: Take the leſſer from the Greater, writing 
down the Remainder under the Line: If nothing 
remain, write down a Cypher, or o. If the Up- 
per Number be in any part (for it cannot be ſo in 
the whole) leſſer than the Lower, add Ten to it, 
or call it Ten more than it is, writing down order- 
ly the Exceſs above Ten; and then be ſure to carry 
that Ten ſo borrowed, to the next Figure, calling 
it One more than it is, and ſo on, as in the follow- 
ing Examples. 


18 756 8254 567438 
15 431 6332 358784 
Rem. 3 325 1922 


208654 


— — — — —— 


In Sultraction, the Number to be ſubtracted, to- 
gether with the Difference or Remainder, are equal 
to the Number from which rhe Subtraction was 
made, which is a good Proof for Subtraction; as 
in the Third Example, 6332, and the Remainder 
1922, makes 8254, the firſt Number. 

But if the Numbers be of different Denomina- 


— — 


SUL 


bilaria. 


which they are uſually reckoned : As firg *h 


tica, or Liver-colour'd Alocs, 


— 


SUCCENTURIATI Renes. Sec cy, 


ule atty;. 


SUCCESSION of the Signs, is that Order ir 


next Taurus, then Gemini, &c, This is 10 
called Conſequence. eric 
SUCCOTRINE Aloes, is the fineſt 
comes from the Iſland Succotra, on the 
Arabia, and from its Colour is called, 41; 


ſort that 
Coaſt of 
os Heyz. 


SUCCUS Pancreaticus, 
ticus. 
SUCULA or Succula, is a Term in Mecha 
nicks for a bare Axis or Cylinder, with Saves ;. 
it to move it round, but without any Tym 5 
num, or Peritrochium. | a 
SUDAMINA, are little Pimples in the Skin 
like Miller Grains; this 1s frequent in Children 
and Vouths, eſpecially thoſe that are of a hot Ten. 
per and uſe much Exercile : I hey break out in 
the Neck, Shoulders, Breaſt, Arms, and 
Thighs, Sc. Blanchard. | 
SUDOR, Sweat, is a watry Humour which 
conſiſts of Water chiefly, with a moderate Quan- 
riry of Salt and Sulphur; this is driven through 
the Pores of the Skin by the Heat and Fermentati. 
on of the Blood, and ſometimes by its Weakneſz 
and Colliquation. Blanchard. 
SU DORIFICKS. See Hydrotichs. 
SUFFITUS, is a thickiſn Powder prepared of 
Odoriferous Plants, Gums, Sc. which thrown 
upon Coals produces a pleaſant Smell, Blanchard, 
SUFFOCATIO Urerina. See Hiſterica paſſi 
SUFFRUTEX, is a Name by the Botanits, 


See Dieu: Pancreg. 


tions, then tis bur taking the lower Denomination 
from that above it, and ſetting down the Remain- 
der: Bur if any of the Upper Denominations be 
lefſer than rheir reſpective lower ones, then you 
muſt borrow one of the former Denominations 
next to the Lefc Hand, and Subtract, remembring 
to add 1 to the next Denomination below. As in 
the following Examples. 


J. 8. d. J. i d. 
R nn 
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Here the firſt Example has nothing of Difficulty 
in it; for the Lower is in each Denomination leſ- 
ſer than its Upper. | 

In the ſecond Example, Since 5 d. cannot be 
taken our of 2 d. I borrow 12 d. and 'twill be 
14 d. Then (ay, 5 from 14, leaves 9, which I 
ſet below: Now the 12 d. I borrowed, muſt be 
added to the 135. on the left Hand, then twill be 
14s. Which I ſubtract from 31, (borrowing 20) 
reiis 17: Then, as in whole Numbers, 3 from 4 
leaves 1, Ge. | 

SUBTRACTION F Logarithms. See Loga- 
rithms, N. 4. | 

SUBTRACTION of Vulgar Fraftions, Sec 
Pulear Factions. | 

SUBTRACTION of Decimal Fractions. See 
in Decimal Fractions. 

SUBTRIPLE Proportion, is when one Number 
or Quantity is conrain'd in another three times: 
2 70 2 is {aid to be Subtriple of 6, as 6 is Triple 
ON 2. 


given to a low woody Perennial Plant, ſending our 
no Leaves from its Roor, and beginning to be 
branched from the very Bottom of the Stalk ; ſuch 
as Lavender, Rue, Sage, &c, 
SUFFUSION. See Hypochyma & Catara?, 
SUGAR of Lead. See Salt of Saturn, 
SUIT, ſignifies a following another, but in di- 
vers Senſes, 


The Firſt, is a Suir in Law, and is divided into 
Real and Perſonal, and is all one with Action Real 
and Perſonal. 


Secondly, Suit of Court, or Suit-ſervice, is an 
attend that Tenants owe to the Court of their 
Lord, 


Thirdly, Suit- covenant, is when your Anceſtor 
hath covenanted with mine to Sue to his Court. 


Fourthly, Suit-cuſtom, when I and my Anceſtors 
have been ſeized of their own and their Anceſtvrs 
Suit, time out of mind. 


Fifthly, Suit real or regal, when Men come t9 
rhe Sheriffs Turn or Leer. 


Sixthly, Suit ſignifies the following one in Chace, 
as Freſh-ſuit. 


Laſtly, it ſignifies a Petition made to the King. 
or any great Perſon. 5 Fo 

SUIT of the King's Peace, is purſuing à Man - 
Breach of the King's Peace by Treaſons, Inſurrec 
ons, or Treſpaſſes. N 3 

SULPHUR the Second, Hypoſtatical may 
of the Chymiſts, which we call Oil. See 01 mY 


Fa - 1 


— 


SUN 


SUN - 


The Conſtiruent Character of Sulphur ſeems ro 
be Inflammability: And there are three Kinds of 
Inlammable Bodies obtainable by Chymiſtry. 
Firſt, An Oil. 

Secondly, An Ardent Spirit, 
Thirdly, A Conſiſtent Body, like to common 
Brimſtone: All which are properly Sulphur. 

SULPHUREOUS Spirit of Vitriol. After the 
Spirit and Oil of Vitriol are in diſtillation of that 
Mine ral, driven out by a moſt Violent Fire (for 3 
or 4 Days together) into the Receiver, they 
commonly Rectifie the Matter in a Glaſs Body; 
and the firſt Spirit that riſes then with a very gen- 
tle degree of Fire, is called the Sulphureous Spirit 
of Vitriol. 

SULPHUR of Anti mony. See Golden Sulphur 
of Antimony. 

SUM, in Mathematicks, ſignifies the Quantity 
that ariſes or reſults from the Addition of two or 
more Magnitudes, Numbers, or Quantities roge- 
ther, this is ſometimes called the Aggregate: And 
in Algebra, tis uſually denored by the Letter Z. 
which ſtands for Zuma or Suma; and ſometimes 


= 


the Length of the Solar Diameter diſtant from the 
Centre of the Sun: This common Centre of Gra- 
vity he proves to be ar reſt; and therefore tho' the 
Sun by reaſon of the various Poſition of the Pla- 
nets may be moved every way, yet it cannot re- 
ceed far from the common Centre of Gravity. 
And this he thinks ought to be accounted the Cen- 
tre of our World. Book 3. prop. 12. 

By Means of the Solar Spots it hath been diſco- 
vered that the Sun revolves round his own Axis, 
without moving (conſiderably) out of his Place; in 
about 25 Days. And that the Axis of this Moti- 
on 1s enclined ro the Ecliptick, in an Angle of 87 
Degrees, 30 Minutes nearly. Gregor, Aſtronom. 

The Sun's apparent Diameter being ſenſibly 
ſhorrer in December than in Fune, as is plain and 
agreed from obſervation ; the Sun muſt be Propor- 
tionably nearer to the Earth in Winter than in 
dummer; in the former of which Seaſons will be. 

he Perihelion, in the latter the Aphelion: And 

this is alſo confirmed by the Earth's moving ſwift- 
er in December, than it doth in une; as it doth 
abour 73. 


by the Initial Letter S. 
SUM of an Equation, is when the abſolute Num- 


* | 
UMMER Solſzice. See Solſtice. 
SUMMONEAS, is a Writ Judicial of great di- 
verſity, according to the divers Caſes wherein it is 
uſed ; which ſee in the Table of the Regiſter udicial. 
SUMMONS, in Common Law, is as much as 
Vocatio in jus, or Citatio among the Civilians: 
But how Summons is divided, and what circum— 
ſtances it has to be obſerved. See Fleta, lib. 6. 
cp. 6, 7. 

SUMMONS, in Terra petita, is that Summons 
which is made upon the Land, which the party 
(at whoſe Suit the Summons is ſent forth) ſeeks to 
have. 

SUMMONS ab Warrantizand, in Law, is the 
Proceſs whereby the Vouchee is called. 
SUMPTUARY Laws, were Laws made to re- 
ſtrain exceſs in Apparrel, and ro prohibir coſtly 
Cloaths of which we had formerly many in Eng- 
land, but now are all repealed. 

SUN, Our Excellent Sir Iſaac Newton ſaith in 
his Principia, That the Denſity of the Sun's Light 
(which is Proportional to Heat) is ſeven times as 
great in Mercury, as with us; and therefore our 
Water there, would be all carried off, and boil a- 
way: For he found by Experiments of the Thermo- 
meter, That an Heat bur 7 Times as great as that 
of the Sun Beams in Summer, will ſerve ro make 
Water Boil. 

He proves alſo, That the Matter of the Sun 
to that of Jupiter, is nearly as 1100 ro 1; and 
that the Diſtance of that Planet from the Sun, is 
in the ſame Ratio to the Sun's Semidiameter. 
That the Matter of the Sun to that of Saturn, 
is as 2360 to; and the Diſtance of Saturn from 
the Sun, is in a Ratio, but a little leſs than that, 
to che Sun's Semidiameter. | 

And Conſequently that the common Centre of 
Graviry, of the Sun, and Fupiter, 1s nearly in rhe 
Superficles of rhe Sun; of Saturn, and the Sun a 
little wirhin it. And by the ſame manner of Cal- 
Marion, it will be found that the common Centre 
of Gravity of all the Planets, cannot be more tlian 


| 


. 
ber being brought over to the other {ide with a | deſcribes equal Area's in equal Times, when ever 


contrary Sign, the whole becomes equal to O. it moves ſwifter, ir muſt needs be nearer to the 
And this Deſcartes calls the Sum of the Equation | 


For ſince, as Sir Jaac Newten hath demonſtra- 
ted by a Line drawn to the Sun, the Earth always 


Sun. And for this Reaſon there are about 8 
Days more from the Sun's Vernal Equinox to the 
Autumnal, than from the durumnal to the Vernal. 

According to Mr. Caſſini, the Sun's greateſt 
diftance from the Earth is 22374, his mean Di- 
{tance 22000, and his leaſt Diſtance 8022, Semi- 
Diameters of the Earth. 

And that the Sun's Diameter is equal to 190 Di- 
ameters of the Earth, and therefore the Body of 
the Sun, mult, be 1000000 times greater than 
thar of the Earth. 

Mr. Azeut aſſures us that he obſerved by a very 
exact Method the Sun's Diameter to be nor leſs 
than 31 Minutes, 45 Seconds in his Apegee, and not 
greater than 32 Minutes 45 Seconds in his Perigee. 

The mcan Apparent Diameter of the Sun ac- 
cording to Sir Iſaac Newten, is 32 Minutes 12 
Seconds, in his Theory of the Meon, 32 15", 

It you divide 360 Degrees (i. e the whole Ec- 
liptick by the Quantity of the Solar Year, it 
will Quote 59 Minutes, 8 Seconds Se. which 
therefore is the Quantity of the Sun's Diurnal Mo- 
tion. And if this 39 Minutes, 8 Seconds be divided by 
24, you have the Sun's Horary Motion, which is 
2 Minutes, 28 Seconds, and if you will divide 
this laſt by Eo, you will have his Motion in a 
Minute, Sc. And this way are the Tables of the 
Sun's mean Motion, which you have in the Books 
of Aſtronomical Calculation, conſtructed. 

The Suns Horizontal! Parallax, Dr. Gregory and 
Sir Tſaac Newton, makes bur 10 Seconds. | 

The ſame learned Marhemarician, art the end of 
his Aſtrenmiæ Phyſ. & Geometr, Elem. hath a Com- 
parative Aſtronomy, where among the reſt he con- 
ſiders what Phænomena would appear in the Pla- 
netary Syſtem, Ec. to an Eye placed at the Sun; 
nich are ſuch as theſe: 


f 


1 


1. Tkat the Fixt Stars would appear in a Con- 
cave Sphere, the apparent Centre of which, is the 
Eye of the Spectator. 

2. He would diſtinguiſn the Planets from the 
Fixr Stars (rho' they would appear to him to be 

placed among them) by their Periodical Revoluti- 
| Ons, 
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ons, and by the Time of thoſe, one Planet from 
another: And he would judge that Planet to be 
fartheſt off, whole Periodical Revolution was the 
longeſt; and ſo on in order for the reſt, &c. 

3. To this Solar Obſerver's Eye, the Planets 
would appear always direct, and never Stationary, 


nor Retrograde, as they do to an Eye ar the Earth: | 


And they would be found to return to the ſame 


Fixr Stars again at Periods of very different 
lengths; and the Inferior Planers would ſometimes 
cover the Superior ones, 

4. If you ſuppoſe the Eye to be moved from 
the Centre of the Sun to its Surface, then by the 
Parallax of the Planets ſome betrer gueſs will be 


had of their Diſtances, than by the Obſervation of 


the different Velocity and Tardity of their Motion, 
could before be obtained: For to the Eye thus pla- 
ced, the Earths Horizontal Parallax will be 16 Mi- 
nutes, equal to the Sun's Semi- diameter, and con- 
ſequently ſenſible enough. That of Saturn will 
be ſomething above one Minute and an half, (that 
Planer being 10 times the Diſtance of the Earth 
from the Sun; and the Horizontal Parallax of 
Mercury, will be almoſt 5o Minutes : And fince 
theſe Parallaxes are ſufficiently ſenſible, the Diſtan- 
ces of the Planets may be compared with the Sun's 
Diameter, and with one another. 


5+ To an Eye thus placed all the Fixt Stars and 
Planets, will ſeem to revolve from Eaſt to Weſt, in 
the Space of 25 of our Natural Days: The North 
Pole of which Revolution, will be in that part of 
the Heaven, which we (Inhabitants of the Earth) 
call the 1oth Degree of Piſces, with 83 or 84 De- 
grees of North Latitude: Wherefore the Artick 
Pole Star will be ar the 2d Flexure of Draco, and 
which will not be above 3 Degrees from the Pole. 
The South Pole will be in 10 Degrees of Virgo, 
with 83 or 84 Degrees South Latitude, near a 
Star of the fourth Magnitude, which in Cap. Hal- 
ley's Catalogue, is in the firſt Oar of the Argo Navis. 

6. The Planets thus ſeen from the Sun will ap- 
pear of Different Magnitudes: For the Diame- 
ter of Saturn, will ſubtend there but an Angle of 
18 Seconds: That of Jupiter near 40 Seconds: 


That of Mars but 8 Seconds: Thar of Venus 28 


Seconds: And the Diameter of Mercury 20 Seconds. 

But Mr. Hugens ſuppoſes the Diameters of the 
Superior Planets will be much larger; as making 
that of Jupiter, to ſubtend an Angle of almoſt 
34 Seconds; and that of the Body of Saturn with- 
out his Ring 27 Seconds. 


7. Of theſe fix Planets thus moving round the 
Sun, three will appear attended with their Satel- 
lites: Of which the Earth will have but one, 
which is the Moon; and who will appear at the 
greateſt diſtance, not to be from the Earth above 
10 Minutes. | 

Tupiter will appear with his 4 Moons, or Sa- 
rellites ; of which the outermoſt will never appear 


ver be above 9 Minutes diſtant from rhe Primary] 


Planer. 

Saturn will appear with his 5 Satellites (if fo 
many there be) and the furhermoſt of rhem will ne- 
ver be above o Minutes diftant from his Body: His 
Ring alſo will appear compaſſing roundrhe Planer, 


The Paths, or Orbits of theſe Satellites being 


{cen from the Sun ſometimes more, ſometimes leſs 
Oblique, will appear accordingly now broader, 


now narrower Ellipſes; ſometimes the Planes of | neſs. | | 


Cale cf the onrward Edge of the Ring of Satum. 


theſe Orbits being produced, will pats c 
Sun: In which Cale, the former narrow, * 


AQ 


will paſs into Right Lines; which wil 1 0 

twice in every Revolution of the Orbit * "Fre 

Sun if its Plane remain always parallel ;, wy e b 

Whence the Satellite will now appear to Hebe a i 
os 


ed by the Primary Planer, and then the Planes 
it; and ſometimes will appear round the = by 
without its Disk, in an Ellipſis. ane, 


8. The Primary Planets, as alſo thei 
have not only rough and unpoliſhed Su 
allo are fo difform, that they have their &. 
which are places more or leſs obſcure, and 10 +. 
times more bright) than the reſt of their Dit. 
And theſe Spots, by the Rotation of the Plane: 8. 
Satellite, round its Axis, do deſcribe Circles: 2 
therefore theſe Ways, or Paths of the Spots ben 
ſeen from the Sun in the Plane of the klauen 
Disk, will now appear Elliptical, and now fra; 
Lines, (as before the Paths of the Satellites Ds) 
according as the Sun is elevated on either fide, 
above the Plane of thoſe Circles; or is found in 1 
as it is when it is in the Equinoctial of that Plane: 
And if there be a Series, or Row, of thele Spotz 
(as in the Belts of Mars and Fupiter) theſe will 
appear in the form of Semi-Ellipſes (the one half 
being behind, or on the other fide the Planes) or 
will paſs into ſtraight Lines; will which alſo be the 


r Satellires 
rfaces, but 
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Bur ſome of thele Spots will now and then be hid, 
and ſometimes be viſible for a long time, accord. 
ing as they are ncar to the Planets Pole, which is 
turned from, or towards the Sun. 

And this will be moſt obſervable in Su, and 
in the Earth, in the others ſcarcely ar all, becauſe 
in them the Illuſtration of the Sun reaches to both 
their Poles, 


9. Beſides theſe fix primary Planets, and their 
Io Satellites, which to our Solar Obſervator, will 
all appear to move within the Bounds of a Zodiack, 
ſcarce 16 Degrees broad, and not much inclined 
to the Circle of the firſt Motion, all the ſame way, 
and in Orbits nearly Concentrical to the Sun: 
There are alſo another kind of Bodies, whoſe 
Number is uncertain, which move round the dun 
in very Eccentrical Orbits, and which are called 
Comets; and which ſometimes come very near the 
Sun, and ſometimes are vaſtly remote from him. 

Theſe Comets do not move all in the ſame Track 
(altho each one always keeps his own) bur ſome 
one Way, and ſome another, and moſtly in Orbits 
very much enclined to the Ecliptick, and alwa)s 
in great Circles of the Sphere. Their C 
Tail (to an Eye at the Sun) will not appear oblong, 
or ſtretchr out in length, as ir dork to us, but eve!) 
way diffuſed round the Head. 


SUNARTHROSIS, is the joynring of Bones 
as that of the Ribs with the Vertebra, & 
SUNDAY Letter, the ſame with Demi 

Letter. | 
SUPERBUS Muſculus. See Attollens Oculorum. 
SUPERCILIUM. See Cilium. 
SUPERFICIAL content. See Are % 
SUPERFICIAL Numbers; the ſame wich Fe 


7 , : 
Numbers. which 


SUPERFICIES, the ſame with S. Ge,; ee 


ſee) is Length and Breadth only, withou! 
SUPER- 
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SUPERFOETATION, is when * | 
8 b 7 after one Con- viſe the E AE ge — 
by _— ven 9 both are in the | formed. xecutor, and fce the Will truly per- 
. —" * aged. eS C g | 
"Il quent Caſes ot this Nature. en 3 INATOR Radii Brevis, is a Muſcle of the 
"Fre SUPER-INSTITUTION, one Inſt:tut:on upon A ius, Which ariſeth partly Tendinous and Fl = 
) 5 — as where 4 is admitted and e 70 N ry 4 Foy 7 erior and External part of the TR 4 
Sher: a Benefice upon one Tittle, and B. is admi : the Radius, and paſſing oblique! 2 
IM ftituted, Sc. by the preſentment of mitted, in- | over that Bone, is fo inſer n 
5 | | E, ted . 
* by SUPERONERATIONE Paſture 4 ns below the Prominence of hs Na ye awd 
arer, Fudicial, that lies againſt him who is 7 fe round Tendon of the Biceps endeth 4 1 "4s here the 
in the County, for the over- burdening o en 8 ed | rhe Supinator Longus, ro move * C elps with 
at mon with his Cartel, in caſe nr ® Ken wo OI 8 
ll:tes ; T's as | 
* go yore” for it in the County, and = tiny tone ge See Supplantalia, 
55 e Cauſe is removed into the Kin 's Cot : TOR Radii Longus, is a Muſcle of 
0 wn, = nnn "a which ariſeth broad and fleſhy £ 22 0 
ets SUPERPARTICU WY” uperior and Exrer y from the : 
* . Quanti N preerlaſtangns{ jr gy P 5 
„or one uch part wb bs : nce, and | to; des, and dee bl. x 10n of the Del- 7 
3 and Number 10 n merator is 1 ; then rhe | dually leflens i g obliquely inwards, it gra- by 
| Fro -— $05 y leflens ir ſelf, and be | OI 4 
— to 8 57 1 Nr n aan 2 which likewiſe AA Jn | 
F *. RTIENT P . , inſerred ro the E ; till it 1s 
ſtrat Number roportion, is when one | Radi xternal and Inferior part of th 6 
Dis , or Quantity, contain Radius near the Carpus , it helps with Sups _— 1 
f ſome Number of Aliquot e een and | Brevis, to move the "fan ao — [i 
Lin . d re 8 F wig ix og" aj we are Plaiſters applied h 9 
r 2 rerogativa Regis, i > cert; theſe for the moſt | d ro the 
Sj againſt rhe King's 2 r Mareyh which lay | Muſtard, Wild Radith CI — 8 
e wi his Licence. ying withour | Euphorbium , ©c. they ate lea Gunpoveder, 1 
© half SUPER Statuto, is a Writ that lay againſt th danea. called alio Suppe- 1 
* King's Tenant holding in Chief, which 3 the] SUPPLEMENT of an Ark, in Ge . 5 
x the N be without his Licence b r , is the Number of Beete Wat me 15 
| | Statuto de Articul 3 . * ing an entire Semi-ci at IT, Wants * 
turn, : culo Cl re Sem b N 
le gainſt the Sheriff, or fora Ds he e ſignifies what an Ark — of b Org ng; owe 5 
cord. in the King's High-way, or in the Glebe-Lands, | SU Dy NT 
ich is anciently given ro Reckories. | C-LAn S, SUPPLICAVIT, 18 a Wrir iſſui 
SUPER Statut 7ailo pour Sencſhal & AA. Chancery, for taking rhe Surety of Pes out of the 
, and * 8 3 is Ar it lying againſt the Stewa + 75 | om Ic 1s 1288 to rhe Tuſtices of Pea 3 
cauſe rſhal, for holding Plea in the C 5d, or County, and the Sheriff, and i e rt 
err e ourt of Free- | Srarute, Anno 1 E , is grounded upon the 
both he King's Thar xy] r Contract nor made within certain Perſons in pe 6. 8 That 
"SUPERLATIVE Degree, in Gremmar, is wh C 
r an Adje&ive hath joined to its Natural ad O rf called Breve de minis. rir was formerly 
will nary Signification, the Word maſt or very, a ra1i- | SUPPORTERS, in Heraldr 'r . 
diack a oa $0 7, 6s moſs 2 Birds &c. which in ag Free ee 
lack, <IPERPURGATIO Ss ee ievement, ar 
clined N. See Hypercathar ſtanding on cach It, are 
way, SUPERSCAPULARIS Se ge g, | the Shield, of F | 
Lun: Spanat1ts. See Supra- | gree of a, Knight Banneret I under the De- 
whoſe 0 SUPERSEDEAS, isa Writ in Divers Caſes, and drawn with Supporters. > Can have His Arms 'N 
je dun e in general, a Command to ſtay, or obe SUPPOSITORY, is an oblong pi 'N 
called the doing of that which ought not to be d ear | of Paſte, of abour a Fingers len th poet Ad oa 
ear the 0 appearance of Law were to be done, we one, or | Cales is pur up into the Faden Vhich in ſome hy 
| him. 8 * whereon the Wrir is granted. were it not Patient ; tis uſually — a, He 3 . 
Track A hus: A Man regularly, is to have Surety of Purging Powders, &c. B 1 oney, Salt, | 
r ſome 85 N him of whom he will Swear BH 5 SULFURATION. See Alſceſſus i 
— deny i hin * 2 - ae ee cannot a * ee 7 a Scapularis is a Mu. i 
| 4 ar „ Decau 18 P - by. 
Rh 3 Peace, either in 8 n e of the Shoulder-blade 7 I: 3 ee 7 0 the Spine Ir 
blong, wh y rut lies ro ſtay the Juſtice from doing 8 Superior part of the Baſis Har + 1 flethy from rho 1 
ever? | pens he oughr nor ro deny g chat Spine; as allo from the nid. ir Fe e | 
borers 55 8 Edw. 3. verſus Servents S La the Fe 1 ula; from ee 0 i 
, is a Writ lying againſt hi - | the Proceſſus C ling between * 
Bones ee departed out of pry: Bales gg.ot 1 grows leſs, OED.» „ e formis, it 
: nit | over the Articulati ! inous, marches 
rind is ates Statuto de York, quo nul ſera vitell Tendons with the fo oe on Pop: joining its 
uh *rir chat lies againſt him that uſes Vidtu No Head of the Os Humeri “The 5 inſerted ro rhe 
wlorum. 22k - in Groſs, or by Retail in a Ci Th *. Muſcle, is to lift the * * ule of this 
SER during the time he is Ma ＋ og Occipur, pwards towards the 
| oy ERVISOR, fignifies a Surveyor 28 Gs SURA, the ſame with Os Fibule, 
h Plain r: It was formerl a Surveyor, or Over- | SURALIS, i LOUIE, tl 
Cuſtom, eſpecially of es e f 75 among ſome a | divides into nos 3 e e 
* i 5 the better ſort ro make a Su- t o Branches, the one E , it 
(which Ferwiſor of a Will, but it is to li e a Su- | the other I rags one External, and bt 
ey * to little f er Internal, which ä 40 | 
Thick- Yer the arit might be good, that & oe: 5 ow- | of thoſe Branches a once iggeſt; and cach 4 
| Inould Super-] This Vein diftribures f Sam into two more: a 
PER ures irs Branch \a 
Ur kk 1 es upon the Fat of Fr 
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the Jeg, and makes with the Branches of the Po- 
plitea, all thoſe Plexus of Veins which are conſpi- 
cuous, on the upper part of the Foot. 

SURAL Vein, is a Vein which runs down on 
the Calf of the Leg. 

SUR cui in vita, is a Writ that lies for the 
Heir of that Woman, whoſe Husband has aliena- 
ted her Land in Fee, and ſhe brings not the Writ 
Cui in vita, for the Recovery of her own Land: 
In this Caſe her Heir may have this Writ againſt 
the Tenant after her Deceaſe. 


SURD Rote, or Numbers. 


When any Number or Quantity, hath its Root 5 
propoſed to be Extracted, and yer is not a true Fi- 


gurate Number of that lind: Thar is, if its Square 


Root being demanded, it is not a true Square: If 


irs Cube Root being required, ir ſelf be not a true 
Cube, &c. Then tis impoilible to aflign, either 
in whole Numbers or Fractions, any exact Root 
of ſuch Number propoſed. And when ever this 
happens, tis uſual in Mathematicks to mark the 
required Root of ſuch Numbers or Quantities, by 
prefixing before it the proper Mark of Radicality, 
which is 4/ : Thus : 2 ſignifies the Square Root 


of 2 and V: 16. or : (3) 16. ſignifies the Cu- 
bick Root of 16: Which Roots, becauſe they are 
impoſſible to be expreſſed in Numbers exactly (for 


no effable Number, either Integer or Fraction Mul- 


tiplied into it ſelf can ever produce 2 ; or being 


multiplied Cubically can ever produce 16) are 
very properly call'd Surd Roots. 

There is alſo another way of Notation now much 
in uſe, whereby Roots are expreſſed, without the 
Radical Sign, by their Indexes: Thus, as x*. x*. 
x*, Oc. ſignifie the Square, Cube, and 5th Power 


of x; ſo x*. x*, *. Sc. ſignifie the Square Root, 
Cube Root, Oc. of x. The Reaſon of which is 
ou enough, for ſince : x is a Geometrical mean 
roportional between 1. and x.” So 7 is an Arith- 
metrical mean Proportional between o and 1. and 
therefore as 2 is the Index of the Square of x, + 
will be the proper Index of its Square Root, c. 
Obſerve alſo, that for Convenience or Brevity 
ſake, Quantities or Numbers which are nor Surds, 
are often expreſſed in the Form of Surd Roots, 


3 . 
Thus /: 4. // I :: 27, Sc. ſfignifie, 2, = 
3, Se. 


Bur altho' theſe Surd Roots (when truly ſuch) | 


are inexpreſſible in Numbers, they are yet capable 
of Arithmetical Operations (ſuch as Addition, Sub- 
ſtraction, Multiplication, Diviſion, Sc. which how 
readily to perform the Algebriſt ought not to be 
Ignorant. 

Surds are either Simple, which are expreſſed by 
one ſingle Term; or elſe Compound, which are 
formed by the Addition or Subſtraction of ſimple 


Surds: As: 5 TV :2: v: 5 -V: 2. or 


i: Which laſt is called, an Uni- 


der ſal Root: And ſignifies the Cubick Root of that 
Number which is the reſult of adding 7 to the Square 


Root of 2. 


Ls 1 Gi. 


The Arithmetick of Surds conſiſts of 
pal Parts. 


I. To reduce Rational Quantities to the Fm 

Surd Roots aſſigned : f ay 
Which is perform d by Involving the R.,: 

Quantity according to the Index of the Pom 
the Surd, and then prefix ing before it the R.. G 
Sign of the Surd propoſed. 1 Nadel 

hus to reduce a =10 tothe Formof 7: 
VI: b. you muſt Square a= 10; and beirn © 
ign, it will ſtand thus, : a a n 
which is in the Form of the Surd defireq '% 


alſo if 3. were to be brought to the Form of / To 
you muſt raiſe 3 up ro iis fourth Power, Ys 
prefixing the Note of Radicality to it, it will b 


z 1 
81. or 815, which is in the ſame Form wit 
4 


92 

Ard this way may a Simple Surd Fracqi 
Radical Sign refers only to one of 15 og 
changed into another, which ſhall reſpec both Nu 


92. 
15 tedu- 


merator and Denominator. Thus, 


f 

ced to 4/ : ;- and , to : : Whore ü 
4 4 

Radical Sign affects both Numerator and Deno- 


minator alike, 


II. To reduce Simple Surds, having different Radical 
Signs, (which are called Heterozeneal Surds to 
others that may have one common Radical Sign, a 
which are Homogeneal. x 


Divide the Indexes of the Powers of theSurds by 
their greateſt common Diviſor, and ſet the Quoti- 
ents under the Dividends ; then multiply thoſe In- 
dexes croſs-ways by each others Quotients, and 
before the Products, ſer the common Radical Sign 
VI: with its proper Index: Then Involve the Pow. 
ers of the given Roots Alrernarely, according to the 
Index of each others Quotient, and before thoſe 
8 prefix the common Radical Sign before 
ound. 


To Reds 22 4 106 
22924 4 25 95 
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III. To reduee Surds to their loweſt Terms poſſible. 


Divide the Surd by the greateſt Square, Cube, 
Biquadrare, &c, or any other higher Power, which 
ou can diſcover is contained in it, and will Mea- 
fare ir without any Remainder, and then prefix 
the Root of that Power before the Quotient, or 
Surd ſo divided, and this will produce a new 
Surd of the ſame value with the former, but in more 
Simple Terms. Thus, /: 16 4 4 b, by dividing 
by 16 4 4 and prefixing the Root 4 4, will be re- 
duced to this 44 : band 12, will be depreſ- 


ed to 24/:3. Alſo : e ber will be brought 


3 

down to b V:. And this Reduction is of great 
Uſe whenever it can be performed: But if no ſuch 
Square, Cube, Biquadrate, Sc. can be found for 
bir; then you muſt find out all the Diviſors 
of the Power of the Surd propos d; and then ſee 
whether any of them be a Square, Cube, c. or 
ſuch a Power as the Radical Sign denotes; and if 
any ſuch can be found, ler that be uſed in the ſame 
manner as is above ſaid, ro free the Surd Quantity 
in part from the Radical Sign. Thus, it : 288 
be propos'd ; among its Diviſors, will be found the 
Squares 4. 9. 16, 36. and 144. by which if 288 
be divided, there will ariſe the Quotients 72. 32. 
18. 8. and 2. wherefore inſtead of : 288, you 
may put 24/ : 72.0r 3 V: 32. or 4 V: 18. or 6 
8. or laſtly: 12 4/ : 2. and the ſame may be 
done in Species. | 


IV. To find whether two gurd Roots given, are Com- 
menſurable or not, 


Thcſe are called Commenſurable Surds, which are 
to one another as Number to Number, as one Ra- 
tional Quantity to another; or which are, when 
reduced to their leaſt Terms, true Figurate Quan- 
rities of their own kind. 

To diſcover therefore, whether they are ſuch or 
not: If the Surds are of different kinds, (or Hetero- 
geneal Surds as {ome call them) they muſt firſt be 
reduced to one kind, and then divided ſeverally by 
their greateſt common Meaſure, for if then there 
will come out Rational Quotients, the firſt Surds 
are Commenſurable; but if the Quotients are Irra- 
tional, or Surd Numbers or Quantities, then the 
propoled Surds are Incommenſurable. 

V. gr. To Examine whether : 12. and / 3. 
are Commenſurable Surds; they being Homoge- 
neal, I divide them ſeverally by their greateſt Com- 
mon Diviſor, which is : 3 ; and the Quotients 
are : 4. and : 1. that is 2 and 1. Wherefore, 
ſince 2 and 1. are Rational Numbers, I ſay that 
vV :12and4/ : 3, are Commenſurable Surds ; or 
are to one another, as 2 to 1. which is very plain; 
for no doubt 12, 3 +88 4. 1. and tis plain that as 
Squares are to one another, ſo are their Roots ; 
wherefore 12. 3. as : 12. 3. that is, as, 
V :4 : 1. or aS2.tol.. 

Whenever two Surds are divided by one com- 
mon Diviſor, (tho not the greateſt) if their Quo- 
tients come out Rational, or are to one another 
as Number to Number, thoſe Surds are certainly 
Commenſurable. | 

It Fractional Surds were given, not having a 
common Denominator, they muſt firſt be reduced 
to their ſmalleſt common Denominator, and then 


if their Numerators are Commenſurable, you may 
conclude the firſt Surd Fractions were ſo. 

Bur if either the Numerators or Denominators 
of two Surds, proper Fractions, or mixt Numbers 
in the form of Fractions (neglecting the Radical 
Sign) be Powers of that kind which the Radical 
Sign expreſſes, then they will need no Reduction: 
For if their Numerators or Denominators are Com- 
menſurable, the whole Surd Fractions propoled 
are certainly ſo. Thus if it were enquired whe- 


ther . 2 and /: 15 are Commenſurable Surds; 
I | | 


becauſe 16 and 25 are Squares, or ſuch Powers as 
the Radical Sign expreſſes or Denores, omitting the 
Sign : you need only compare the Numerators 
a : 5e, and 4/ : 72 ; which being divided by their 
greateſt common Diviſor, : 2, the Quorients 
will be 5 and 6 (i. e.4/ :25and /: 36) Where- 
fore the given Surds are Commenſurable, and are 


6 
ro one another, a5 — to T and conſequently, by 
the precedent Rule may be expreſſed thus, Fad 22 


and = v/ * 2 


For an Inſtance in Species; ſuppoſe that it were 
enquired whether : 27 a aand /: 124 4 were 
Commenſurable Surds ; Divide each by the 
greateſt common Diviſor /: 3 4 a: And the Quo- 
tients 4/ :9 and : 4. that is, 3 and 2. are Ratio- 
nal Numbers; and conſequently, the propoſed 
Surds are Commenſurable. 


Multiplication of Simple Surd Rocts, 


If the Surds propoſed be of the ſame kind, Mul- 
tiply them one by another, and prefix the common 
Radical Sign to the Product ; bur if the Surds are 
Heterogeneal, or of different kinds, they muſt be 
reduced firſt, (according to Rule 2.) ro Surd ha- 
ving the ſame Radical Sign, 


Thus ro Multiply 4/ : 7 by V: 8. the Product 
will be : 56. 


For ſince in all Multiplication, as 1. is to one 
Factor, ſo is the other to the Product; therefore 


here : 1. V: 7.:: : 8. : 56. But if 4 Terms 
are Proportionable, their Squares will be ſo too; 
wherefore 1. 7. : : 8. 56. that is, 56 is the true 


Square of /: 56. and /: 56. the true Root of 
7X8 = 56, 


Ocher Examples. 


I. If / : were to be Multiplied into We : 4. be- 
caule they are not Homogeneal Surds, they muſt 
be reduced to ſuch by Rule 2. and then they will 

6 6 


ſtand thus, V: 512 4/ : 16, which being multipli- 
ed into each other, and the common Radical Sign 


6 

prefix d, will make /: 8193; and thus the Y *27 

multiplied by /: 9. when reduced, and rightly 
6 


multiplied, produces /: 331441. 


60 2 | I. When 
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nal Quantity, that Rational Quantity ought firſt 
ro be reduced to a Surd of hke Nature with the 
true Surd. But tis oftentimes convenient only to 
connect them together, by prefixing the Rational 
Quantity to the Left Hand of the Surd. As ſup- 
pole 4/ 27 were to be multiplied by 6, the Product 
may commodiouſly be expreſſed thus, 6 /: 27, 


and ſo if 4/ : 9 were to be multiplied by 10, it will 
ſtand thus, 10 of 29. 


III. And when two Rational Quantities are 
thus prefix d to two Surds of the ſame kind, you 
may find the Product of them, by multiplying the 
Rational Part, by the Rational, and the Surd Part 
by the Surd, then thoſe joined together, will be the 


3 
Product required. Thus, 6 /: 7 multiplied by 5 
3 3 


1 Produces 30 4/ 227. 


IV. If any Surd Root be to be multiplied into it 
ſelf, or Involved, according to the Index of irs pro- 
per Power, you need only caſt away the Radical 
Sign, and then the Quantity, or Number remain- 
ing, is always the Square, Cube, or other Power 
required; and will always be Rational. 

Thus the Square of : 11, is 11. 


3 
The Cube of : 30, is 30. 5 
Alſo 2 V/: 3 multiplied by 84/ : 3 2 48, an 
34 : 5. multiplied by 2 4/ : 5 = 30, 


V. And if rhe Index of the Power be any even 
compound Number greater than two, and tis re- 
quired to ſquare ſuch a Surd: There need only a 
Radical Sign, whoſe Index is half the former, be 
prefix d to the Quantity, inſtead of the former 
Compound one, and it is done. 


V. gr. Suppoſe you would Square this Surd, of : 
12 ; becauſe the Index 4, is compounded of 2 and 
2 V: 12,is the true Product, or the true Square 


of the Surd Root y/ : 12. ſo alſo the Square of * 210, 


18 af 2 10, 
The Reaſon of which, is plain: For ſuppoſe the 
a :16 = 2 were to be ſquared; its Square in 


Surds will be expreſſed thus, V: 16 = 4. 

But when a ſimple Surd Quantity, whoſe Radi- 
cal Sign hath for its Index ſome Ternary Number 
greater than 3, as 6, 9, Sc. And 'tis required to 
Involve this Surd Cubically. Then only prefix 
before the Quantity a Radical Sign, with an Index, 
which is one third of the former, and 'ris done. 

6 


Thus, If /: 64, were to be Cubed, it will be 
2 3 


64, and the Cube of : 512. is : 512, Sc. 
alſo the Biquadrate of 4/ : 5. is 25 (as being the 
Square of the Square of /: 5.) And the Cube of 


281, will be : 81 org. 
In the general, ro Square, Cube, &c. any Surd 
Rot, is only to Square or Cube the Power, re- 


taining the ſame Note of Radicality; but tis ber- | 


ter where it can be done, to take one half, + part, 
Sc. of the Exponent of the Root, as is above ſhewn 
in the laſt particular Rules. 


cube, or other Root of any Surd, you mu 
II. When a Surd is to be multiplied by a Ratio- or triple, Sc. che Exponent of the Radical 


ft double 
ry, Thuz 


quare Rint 


the Square Root of V: 16 is * 16. the $ 
3 6 : 
of : 27 is : 27. c. 


Diviſion of Simple Surd Roots, 


I. If the Surds are Similar, Homoge 

the ſame kind, divide one Number, rode 0 
by another, and prefix the common Radical x 
ro the Quotient : Bur if they are Hererogenea). ; 
not of the ſame kind, they muſt be reduce} hei ar 
they can be divided. =» 


„Thus, V: 76 64 =. And 


4 4 
M 2:5 (35:7: 

The Demonſtration of which General 
the ſame as that in Multiplication ; for from 4 
Nature of Diviſion, the Diviſor is to Unity :: : 
the Dividend ro the Quotient. Therefore a 
firſt Inſtance, : 9. V: I:: : 576. %: 
but as theſe Roots are, ſo will their Squates be ; 
That is, 9. 1:: 576. 64. and that theſe Number 
are truly Proportional, is apparent; becauſe the 
Rectangles of the Extreams and Means are equal : 
Wherefore, /: 9. V: 1: : : 576.4: C. and 
conſequently 64 is the true Quotient. 


Rule, iz 


II. If any Rational Quantity be to be divided by 
its Square Root, the Square Root will be the Quo. 
tient: For if a b be divided by 4/ : a b, the Quoti- 
ent muſt be : 4a b: And if 30 be divided by /: 
50, the Quotient will alſo be /: 30. Alſo if any 
Rational Quantity be to be divided by a Surd, that 
Rational Quantity muſt firſt be reduced to the 
Form of a Surd, by Rule 1. | 


III. When a Surd Root having a Rational Quan- 
tiry pre fix d before it, is to be divided by the Surd 
part of it, the Quotient will be the Rational Quan- 
tiry. Thus, if 5 /: 9, be to be divided by /: 9, 
the Quorient muſt be 5: As if 5 4/ : 9 had been 
divided by 5, the Quotient would be /: 9. 


IV. When the Dividend and Diviſor arethePro- 
ducts of two Rational Quantities multiplied ſere- 
rally into one common Surd ; or when they ate 
Rational Quantities prefix d before one common 
Surd ; then divide the Rational part of the Divi- 
dend, by the Rational part of the Diviſor, and 
what reſults, is the true Quotient. 


Thus, If 8 /: 5 be divided by 2 / : 5, it 
Quotient will be 4, and if 8 5 7, be divided by 
3 | 
44 : 7, the Quotient will be only 2. 


V. Bur when the Dividend and Diviſor are two 
Rational Quantities, or Numbers, prefix'd to tuo 
unequal Surds ; rhen you muſt divide, not only 3 
before, the Rational part of the Dividend by wr 
of the Diviſor, bur alſo the Surd part ; and rhole 
two Quotients connected together, ſo as the Rate 
nal part ſtand on the Left Hand, are the true Cub 
tient ſought. 


Thus, if 4%: 15 were to be divided by 3 , 
the Quotient will be 24/ : 3 (=v * 12.) _ 
a y/ : 12, were to be divided by 3 /: 2, the 


On the contrary, if you would extract the Square, 


tient will be 4- ay : 6. 
3 h Addition 
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Addition and Subſtraction of Surd Roots. 


hen two or more Simple and Equal Surds 

55 | 4 added, multiply one of them * the 

Number of them all, and the Product is the Sum 
required. : 

Thus, The Sum of : 5, and 25, is the 

: 20; becauſe : 5 multiplied by 2, the 

Number of the Surds, that is by V: 4, gives 4/ : 


3 3 
20 their Sum. Alſo the Sum of 4/ : 7 ＋ 927 
+ * : 7 ; becauſe the Surds are 3 in Number, 15 
7 : 189; becauſe /: 7 multiplied by 3 (7. e.) the 
N. of 27 makes / : 189. 


II. But if Unequal Simple Surds of the ſame 
kind are to be added together, or if one to be ſub- 
ſtracted from the other, you muſt firſt try whether 
they are Commenſurable; and if they be, that is, 
if when they have been divided by their greateſt 
common Diviſor, their Quotients are Rational 
Quantities, then you muſt Multiply the Sum of 
thoſe Rational Quantities by the ſaid Common 
Diviſor, and the Product will be the Sum of the 
Surds propoſed : Or if the Difference of thoſe Ra- 
tional Quotients be multiplied by the Common 
Diviſor, then the Product will be the Difference of 


the given Surds, when the leſs is taken from the 
greater. | 


Thus, If the Sum or Difference of theſe two 
Surds, 4/ : Jo, and : 8. were required; becauſe 
they are unequal, I try firſt, Whether they are 
Commenſurable, or nor, by dividing each by the 
greateſt common Diviſor : 2. And the Quotients 
are : 25 and V: 4; that is, 5 and 2, which are 
Rational Numbers; and therefore the Surds are 
Commenſurable: Then their Sum 7, or their Dif- 
ference 3, multiplied by the common Diviſor : 2, 
produces 7 : 2 for the Sum, and 3 : 2 for 
the Difference of the Surds required. 


III. If rhe Commenſurable Surds propoſed, had 
been Fractions, or Mixt Numbers, reduced to the 
Form of Fractions ; they muſt (if they have nor 
one) be reduced ro a common Denominator in the 
leaſt Terms; and then to find out the Rational 
Quotients, you need only divide the two New 
Numerators, by their greateſt common Diviſor ; 


and then you muſt go on as above, in Integral 
Surds, 


Thus, If the Sum and Difference of 4 : = and 
: 


2 . | 
3 were required : When reduced to a com- 


mon Denominator, they will be'y/ : 22 and 4/ - 
7 
and theſe divided by their greatèſt common Divi- 


for : the uotes ate 4 — 29 | 
75 Q ate 4/ 5 Th or, 

2 

, Whoſe Sum 1 1 

75 Re 

and their Difference 1 4/ : = 


2 
64/: —, and : 
75 nd 59% 


IV. If the Simple Surds given to be added, ot 
ſubſtracted, are Incommenſurable, then they can on- 
ly (generally ſpeaking) be added or ſubtracted by 
the Signs + and — : For neither Sum nor Diffe- 
rence can be expreſſed by any fingle Root. And 
from this Addition and Subſtraction of fimple Surds 
only by the 2 Ain what they call a Surd Bi- 

| eſidual Root. 
RR 6 + » : 7, is a * Surd, and 
27 -: 6 is a Reſidual Surd. | 
1 * Prop. 4. _> 7 of Euclid's ſecond Book, 
chere ariſes a Rule which helps us ro find the Sum 
or Difference of Incommenſurable Square Roots: 
Which Rule is this. 


To or from the Sum of the Squares of the given 
8 A Roots, add, or ſubſtract, their double Rect- 
angle, and the Square Root of the Sum, er Re- 
mainder, is the Sum, or Difference ſought 


ſe. gr.) 


To find the Sum and Difference of : 14, and 
4/ : 12, their Squares being 14 and 12, their Sum 
will be 26, and the Double Rectangle of /: 14s 
into : 12, is 2 : 168. Wherefore 

re- 


— — — Sum 
V:26+ 29: 168 is che Difference 
quired. 


Of Compound Surds. 


The Arithmerick of Compound Surds, depends 
on the Rules above given abour Simple Surds, and 
on the true knowledge of the Signs + and — in 
Algebraick Addition, Subſtraction, Multiplication, 
and Diviſion ; only ſome particular Directions may 
be given as to Binomials and Refiduals : As, 


I. If any Binomial be to be multiplied by its 
correſponding Reſidual, the Difference of their 
Squares is the true Product; and therefore wilt 
come out a Rational Quantity, as ify/ :a +*® 
be mulriplied by /: 4 — e, the Product will be 
a Rational Quantity, viz. a a — ee. 


II. Involution in Binomials and Refiduals, is beſt 
and moſt eaſily performed by a Table of Powers: 
As becauſe we ſee that an +2 ae+Hee=0 


a e. We may conclude, That to Square any 
Binomial whatſoever, you need only add the dou- 
ble Rectangle of the Parts, ro the Sum of the 
Squares of thoſe Parts; or take the double Rect- 
angle from that Sum, if it be a Reſidual. 


II. For Diviſion in Compound Surds, tis conve- 
nient, if not neceſſary, to reduce them firſt to ſome 
better, and when it can be done, to a Rational 


Form. And, 


(1.) If a Binomial, conſiſting of two Simple 
Square Roots, or of one Square Root and a Rati- 
onal Quantity, be multiplied by its correſponding 
Reſidual, the Product will always be a Rational 
Quantity. 

(2.) If a Binomial, conſiſting of two Biquadra- 
tick Simple Roots, or of one ſuch, and a Rational 
Quantity; if this be multiplied by its correſpond- 
ing Reſidual, the Product will be a Reſidual con. 
lifting of either cwo Square Roots, or elſe of one 


Square 
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Square Root a Rational Quantity; which Reſidual 
being multiplied, as is before ſaid, by irs Binomial 
ir produces a Rational Quantity. 
(3.) If a Trinomial, having three Simple Square 
„Roots, be mulriplied by it ſelf, with one of the 
Signs A wins ; the Product will be either a Bino- 
mial, or Reſidual, which being multiplied by its 
correſpondent Refidual, or Binomial, will give in 
the Product, a Quantity entirely Rational, 


IV. If a Binomial or Reſidual, conſiſting of two 
Simple Cubick or Biquadratick Roots, Sc. or 
of one Cubic or Biquadratick Root, &c. and a 
Rational Quantity is propoſed for a Diviſor; find 
ſo many continual Proportionals in the Proportion 
of the Parts of the Binomial or Reſidual propoſed, 
as there be Unites in the Index of the Radical 
Sign, and ſuch whoſe Radical Sign may be the 
ſame with thar of the Parts of the Binomial or Re- 
ſidual; but conjoyned in the Binomial by +, and 
in the Proportionals by + and — alternately ; or 
contrarily, in the Proportionals by ,+, and in the 
Reſidual by + and — ; the Product of the ſaid 
Proportionals ſo connexed, multiplied into the Bi- 
nomial or Reſidual, will be a Quantity entirely 
Rational. After the ſame manner may a Binomial 
or Reſidual, having 5 or 6, Sc. for the Index of 
a common Radical Sign of the Roots, be reduced 
to a Quantity entirely Rational, 

And Note, that when the Roots are of Diffe- 
rent kinds, they muſt firſt be reduced to a common 
Radical Sign. 


— 


V. If the Diviſor be a Simple Quantity, divide 
each part of the Dividend by the Diviſor, and 
connect thoſe particular Products together by their 
Signs; bur if the Diviſor be a Binomial, Trinomi- 
al, or Quadrinomial, &c, of ſuch kind as before 
is ſpecified, reduce that given Diviſor to a new 
Diviſor that may be a Simple Rational Quantity. 
Reduce alſo, the given Dividend to a new Divi- 
dend, by multiplying the former by the Quantities 
that were Multiplicators, in reducing the given 


Diviſor to a Rational Quantity; then divide the 


new Dividend by the new Diviſor: But when the 
Diviſor cannot be reduced to a Simple Rational 
Quantity, ſet the Dividend as a Numerator, over 
the Diviſor as a Denominator. 


Thus, 12 + : 63 divided by 3, the Quotient 
54 +4: 7; and 8 — : 12 divided by 2, 
the Quotient is 4 -: 33 V: 21 +4: 15 
divided by /: 3, the Quotient is V: 7＋ V: 
55 Y: 56 + : 24 Divided by =: 6, the 

3 


Quotient is : 93 + 2: and 5 23 — V: 
3 
14 divided by /: 7, the Quotient is V: 4 


3 


— v:: 2. 
SURETY of the Peace, (ſo called, becauſe the 


Party thar was in fear, is thereby ſecured) is an 
acknowledging of a Bond to the Prince, raken by 
a competent Judge of Record, for the Keeping of 
the Peace. This Peace may a Fuſtice of the Peace 
command, either as a Miniſter, when he is com- 
manded thereto by a higher Authority; or as a 
Judge, when he dorh it of his own Power, derived 
trom his Commiiſion. Surety of the good adhering, 
differs from this, That whereas the Peace is not 


de bono geſtu may be broken by the Number of 
Man's Company , or by his or their Weapon Ne 
Hardneſs. 
SURFACE, ( the ſame with Superficies) is ch 
bare outſide of any Body; and conſidered by . 
ſelf, is Quantity extended in Length and Breadth 
only, without Thickneſs. 
There are Plane Surfaces, aud there are Cases 
or Curved ones. 
A Plane Surface or Superficies, is made 
Motion of a Right Line always keeping in th 
Plane. 


by the 
e lame 


Thus, if the Line A B be conceived to move 
(with a Motion parallel to it ſelf in its firſt fituation) 
in the ſame Plane downward, and ar laſt to & 

in the Poſition E FE, it will deſcribe the Plane Fj. 
gure or Surface A B F E, which is called a Parale. 
logram : As alſo the Two Plane Figures or Surfa- 
ces ABFand AEF, which are called Triangles, 


ho, 


E 


Alſo, if the Right Line C A having one end as 
fix d as on a Center, be moved quite round in the 
ſame Plane, till the Point C come to C again; this 
Line will by its Motion deſcribe a Plane Figure of 
Surface, which is called a Circle, as CEBA. 


Curved Surfaces, are Convex above or without, 
and Concave below or within; You may conceive 
them like the Tilt of a Boat or Waggon; And ſuch 
Surfaces may be generated either by the Motion 
of a Right Line on a Curve, or a e Line on 
a Right one, v. gr. In the Figure, 
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broken without an Affray, or ſuch like; the Surety 
8 


move 
ation) 
) | 
trale. 
Jurfa- 
ples, 


d as A 
in the 
1 ; this 
zure Of 
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ithout, 
nceive 
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Motion 
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Let 


Law a Surrender of the former, There is alſo al 
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Let the Curve Line A a4 C tepreſent the Hoop 
keeping up the Cloth of a Waggon or Boat; and 
let the Line A B repreſent the Gunnel or the upper 
Edge of the Boar's fide, or the upper Rail of the 
Waggon. Tis plain that if you conceive either 
the Right Line A B to move up along the Hoop 
A C till it come to the Top, and then down again 
on the other ſide till ir come to the Bottom, it will 
by its Motion deſcribe the Figure of the Tilt or 
curved Surface Abb C4 A. And the very ſame 
Figure would be produced by the Motion of one ot 
the Hoops or crooked Line A4C, carried (in a 
Poſition parallel to ir ſelf) along rhe Edges of the 
Boat or Waggon. 

SURGE; the Sailors call a Wave or Billow of 
the Sea a Surge; alſo when they are Heaving at 
the Capſtan, if the Cable happen to flip back a lit- 
tle, they ſay the Cable Surges. 


SURMOUNTED. The He- 


nary upon another. A Pile ſur- 
mounted of a Chevron. 


SURPLUSAGE, in common Law, fignifies a 
Superfluity or Addition more than needeth, which 
ſometimes is the cauſe that a Writ abateth. Ir is 
ſomerimes alſo applied to matter of Account, and 
denotes a greater Disburſement than the Charge of 
the Accountant amounteth unto. 

SURREJOYNDER, is a ſecond Defence of 
the Plaintift's Action, oppoſite to the Defendant's 
Rejoinder, | 
 SURRE-BUTTER, is a ſecond Rebutter, or a 
Rebutting more than once. 

_ SURRENDER, is a Inſtrument in Writing, 
teſtifying with apt Words, Thar the particular 
Tenant of Lands or Tenements for Life or Years, 
doth ſufficiently conſent and agree, Thar he which 
the next or immediate Remainder or Reverſion 
thereof, ſhall alſo have the preſent Eſtate of che 
fame in Poſſeſſion, and that he yields and gives up 
the ſame unto him; for every Surrender ought 
forthwith to give Poſſeſſion of the things ſurren- 
dred. There may be alſo a Surrender without 
Writing; and therefore there is ſaid to be a Sur- 
render in Deed, and a Surrender in Law: O Sur- 
render in Deed, is that which is really and ſenſibly 
preformed : A Surrender in Law, is Intendment o 
Law by way of Conſequent, and not Actual. As 
if a Man have a leaſe of a Farm, and during the 
term, he accept of a new Leaſe; this Act is in 


ralds term for Bearing of one Ordi- 


Cuſtoma!y Surrender of the Copyhold Land, as may 

be ſeen in Cooke 2 Littleton, SeCt. 74. 
SURROGATE, ſignifies one that is ſubſtituted 

or appointed in the room of another; moſt com- 


monly of a Biſhop, or of a Biſhop's Chancel- 
lor, 


SURSOLID-Place. See Place, ſolid. 
SURSOIL D Problem, in Mathematicks, is that 
which cannot be reſolved, but by Curves of a high- 
er nature than Conick-Section, v. gr. In order to 
deſcribe a Regular Endecagon or Figure of eleven 
Sides in a Circle, tis required to deſcribe an Iſo- 
ſceles Triangle on a Right Line given, whoſe An- 
gles at the Baſe ſhall be Quintuple to that at the 
Vertex, which may eaſily be done by the Inter- 
ſection of a Quadratrix, or any other Curve of the 
ſecond Gender, as they are called by ſome. 
SURVEYING of Land, or Planometria, is the 
Art of Meaſuring all manner of Plain Figures, in 
order to know their Superficial Content; which 
how to do Geometrically, I have ſhewed all along 
under the particular Name of each Plane Figure. 
Bur how to bring this to Practice, ſo as to Mea- 
ſure the Area's of Real Lands, Fields, Grounds, 
&c. by the help of proper Inſtruments, is whar 
we uſually call Surveying ; and this is what is de- 
ſigned to be Taught under this Word. The Sur- 
veyor being furniſhed with a good Inſtrument to 
rake Angles, as a well made Theodolite, or entire 
Braſs Circle, with a well graduared Limb, and 
Teleſcope Sights, as alſo with a well divided Pole- 
Chain, an Off-ſer Rod, Station-Staves, Sc. He 
may proceed after theſe or ſuch like Methods, 
which a little Practice will familiarize to him. 


1. To take the Plot of a Field at one ſtation in 


Angles, 


Suppoſe AB CDE F to be a Field, of which 
you are to take the Plor : Having ſer your Inſtru- 
ment in any convenient Place thereof, as at O; 
and let Marks or Station- ſta ves with Paper be ſer 
up in every Angle: Then ſer your Inftrument ſo 
that the Needle hang directly over the Meridian- 


Line of the Cord, and there {crew faſt the Inſtru- 
ment. 


Then direct your ſights to A; and you will find 
the Index cutting 36* 45', which Note down in 


your Field Book in the ſecond Column thereof, and 
meaſure the Diſtance from © to A, containin 


luppoſ 


any Place thereof, from whence you may ſee all the 
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{uppoſe 8 Chains and 10 Links, which ſer down 

alſo in the third Column of your Field-Book, 
Then direct your /ights to B, the Index cutting 

99 Deg. 15 Min. and the Diſtance from © to B, 


is 8 Chains and 75 Links, both which ſer down in 


your Feld- Book, as before. 

Do the like for the reſt of the Angles from O to 
C, D, E, and F. and ſet them down, as you ob- 
ſerve them with their diſtances meaſured from the 
Station, as you ſee done in this following Table, 
which is a Copy of the Field-Bool, and will ſhew 


you the Method how to Note down your Obſer- 


vations. 


Ch. Lin. 
8 10 


8 75 


D. A 
A 
B 
18 13 20 of 
E 
F 


— — 


241 3 $3 
287 191-98 1843 
342 001 9 55 


Having thus finiſned your Work in the Field, | 


the next buſineſs muſt be to Prorratt the ſame ; that 
is, to lay down a Plot thereof upon Paper or Parch- 
ment, which is done thus. 

Draw a Line as NS, repreſenting the Meridian- 
Line; then in part of that Line, as at C make a 
Point, repreſenting your Place of ſtanding in the 
Field; upon this Point place the Center of your 
Protractor, ſo that the Diameter thereof may be di- 
rectly upon the Line NS. 

Then againft 35 45' on the Limb of the Pro- 
tractor, (er a Point repreſenting the Degrees of your 
firſt obſerved Angle, and let the {ame be done with 
the 2d and 3d Obſervations, 


muſt be turn d downwards, becauſe the Degrees 
are greater than a Semicircle. Then proceed to 
Protract the reſt of the Angles. be Hf 

Then take away the Protractor, and laying a Ru- 
fer ro the Starion-poinr ©, draw obſcure Lines 
from thence to thoſe Points, on which Lines ſer 
their reſpective Meaſures from your Scale; as 8 
Chains 10 Links from © ro A, and 8 Ch, 75 Links 
from © to B, and ſo of the reſt, as you have them 
down in your Field-Book, | 

Then connect theſe Points by the Lines AB, BC, 
CD, DE, EF, and FA, ſo ſhall you have the 
true Figure of the Field. | 

But this way obliges you to more Meaſuring 
with the Chain than is needful, and therefore is 
not ſo good for Practice in moſt caſes as another I 
ſhall! by and by ſhew you; only it hath this Ad- 
vantage, That you may ſoon know whether you 
have raken your Angles truly ; for all abour rhe 
Point © == 360. 


2, To tale the Plot of a Field at one Station, in any 
Angle thereef, from whence the other Angles may 
be feen, 


To prick off the 4th, viz. 212. the Protractor : Pe 
Ing. D. M. | Ch-Ln 


— 


Let AB CDE FG be the Field, and 5 
Angle, at which you would take your Oh the 
tions. rye, 


Having placed your Inſtrument at F, tg; 
about (the North Point of the Card "pur 
till through the Sights you eſpy the Mark at G, 
then faſten the Inftrumenr, and move the lde: 
till you ſee the Mark at A, the Deg. cut on the 
Limb being 20 ; then move it till you ſee B, where 
it cuts 40 Degrees: Do the fame at C, and there 
it cuts 60 Degrees; likewiſe at D 77 Degr. and 
at E 100 Deg. All theſe Angles Note down in 
your Field- Book; next with the Chain, Meaſure 
all the Lines running from the Station, as from P 
to G 14 Ch. 6 Links, and from F to A 18 Ch, 
20 Links, and ſo of the reſt, as you ſee them in 
this Table. : 


n — 
G oo 0014 6 
A 20 00118 20 
B 40 0016 80 
C | 
D 

E 


60 col 22 20 


16 95 
8 50 


77 00 


100 O0 


To Protradt theſe Obſervations. 


Draw a Line at pleaſure as G F, upon which 
lay the Diameter of your Protractor, with the Cen. 
ter in F; then make Marks at every Angle round 
the Protractor, as you find them in your Field-Beol, 
viz. againſt 20, 40, 60, 77, 100; which done, 
take away the Protractor, and draw Lines F 4, 
FB, FC, FD, and FE, through each of thele 
Marks; on which Lines ſer off the Diſtances by 


ſa Scale, as you find them in your Field-Book; 


where the end of thoſe Diſtances fall, let there be 
Lines drawn to connect thein, as G A, A B, BC, 
CD, DE, EF, and FG, and you have yur 
Field complear. -+ os 
Note, That you may as well take the Plot of 2 
Field at one Station, ſtanding on an) 
thereof as in an Angle. 


3; To rake the Plot of a Eield at two Stations, when 
the Field is ſo Irregular, that from one $101 


J Camper fee all the Angles, 
| Lit 
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Ser your Inſtrument at A, and look through the 
Sights rowards your 2d Station B. and then fix 
your Inſtrument. And, as before taught, with 
che Index take all the Angles at that end of the 
Field, as CDE F GH I K, and Meaſure the Di- 
ſtance between your Inſtrument and each Angle, 
as alſo the Diſtance between the two Stations. 

Then remove your Inſtrument to the ſecond 
Station B, and having made it faſt, ſo as through 
the Back-ſights you may ſee the firft Station A: 
Take chat Angles at the end of the Field, as N 
CK LM, and meaſure their Diſtances as before; 
all which being done, your Feld- Hook will ſtand 
thus, 


Firſt Station. 


D. M. Ch.Lin 
25 0020 75 
[23 007 & . 20 
67 oo 85 
101 oo 80 
137 o 2 
1262 oo 70 

f. 
24 


316 00 70 
The Diſtance between the two Stations B A and 
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I 
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| 
DEF GHIK L MNO be the Field, 
from nb one Place thereof all the Angles 
ſeen. Therefore chuſe two Places for 


To Protract this, draw a Right Line at adven- 
ture, as PAB B, whereon ſer from your Scale 
31 Ch. and 60 Links (the diſtance berween the two 
Stations) making Marks with the Compaſſes as 
A and B for yout firſt and ſecond Station. 

Lay the Protractor to A, the North-end of the 
Diameter being towards B, and mark out the ſeve- 
ral Angles obſerved at your firſt Station, draw 
Lines, and ſer off the Diſtances meaſured, 

Do the ſame ar B, the ſecond Station ; and when 
you have marked out all rhe Diſtances between 
thoſe Marks, draw the Bound-lines. 


Note, If a Field be very Irregular, you may af- 
ter the ſame manner make 3, 4, or 5 Sta- 
tions, if you pleaſe: Tho tis much berrer ro 
| go round ſuch a Field, and Meaſure the 
Bounding-Lines. 

4. To take the Plot of a Field at one Station, in an 
Angle ( ſo that from that Angle you may ſee all the 
other Angles) by Meaſuring round about the ſaid 
Field. | 
Suppoſe A B CD E the Field, and A the Anz 

gle appointed for the Station. 

| Place your Inſtrument in A, and rarn ir roũmi 

rill you ſee (through the fixed Sights) the Mark at 

B; then ſcrew ir faſt, and rurn the Index to C, 


obſerving what Degrees are there cut on the Limb, 
which ſuppoſe to be 68 Degrees; turn ir further, 


till you ſee D, and Note down the Degrees there 
cut, viz. 76 Degrees; do the like at E, and the 
Index will cut 124 Degrees: This done, Meaſure 
round the Field, Noting down the Length of the 
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Then yonr Field-Book will ſtand thus, 


— Sp. b 
Ang. D. M. AB |14 oo 
C 68 O91 B B 15 OO 
D | 76 06 85 7 oo 
| E [124 o DE!14 40 
eee | |EA| 14 O5 


To Protract which, draw the A B as you pleaſe, 
and applying the Centre of the Protractor to A, 
(the Diameter lying ** the Line A B) prick off 
the Angles, and make Marks through which draw 
Lines, A C, AD, and A E, in which you may find 
the Points C, D, E, by the Meaſures taken, as you 
have them in your Field- Book, and taken of a 
Scale; then draw the Bounding-Lines, and you 
have done. 


5. To take the Plot of a Park Wood, à very great 
Common, or a large Champian Field, & going 
round about the ſame, and making Obſervations at 
every Angle thereof. 


Let AB C DEF G be a large Field or Wood, 
through which you cannot ſee to take the Angies, 
but muſt be forced to go round the ſame, 


. 
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Place your Inſtrument at the Angle A, and lay 
the Index on the Diameter thereof, moving the 
whole Inſtrument about, till through the Sights 

ou ſee the ſecond Angle at B, and there fix it: 

hen turn the Index about backwards till you ſee 
the Angle at G, the Index cutting 97 Degrees, which 
is the Quantity of the Angle G A B; Mealure the 
Line A B, it contains 12 Chains 5 Links, which ſer | 
down in your Field-Book, 

Then remove your Inſtrument to B, the Index 
lying upon the Diameter, turn ir about till you ſee 
the Angle at C, and there faſten it; and turn the 
Index backwards till you ſee the Angle at A; then 
ſer down the Degrees cut on the Limb, and the 
Meaſure of the Line B C in your Field-Booł. 

Remove to C, D, F, and G, making your Ob- 
ſervations after the ſame manner; and meaſuring 
the Length of every Line, they'll ſtand thus in the 
Field- Bool. a | 


from g rof. 


5. M |Ch. Lin. 
A 97 oo | 12 3; 
C |} 132 oo 8 8; 
D | 125 oo | 13 4 
E | 121 30 7 70 
F 80 oo | 5 67 
G | 22y oo 7 87 


The manner of Protractin this, is nearly the a 
as before. 4 9 thelans 


How to diſcover whether the Angles made at 
veral Stations be truly taken or not. 


RULE: 


Multiply 180 Deg. by a Number leſs by 2 tha; 
the Number of Sides or Angles in your Plot, the 
Product ſhall be equal to the Sum of all the Angles 
obſerved, if you have wrought true, otherwiſ 
not. | 
Thus there were ſeven Angles or Sides in the 
laſt Plot, therefore 1 Multiply 180 by 5, the Pro. 
duct is 900, which is equal to all the Angles rec. 
koned in the inſide of the Plot: For the outward 
Angles are not included in the Rule. | 


their fe 


6, To meaſure Parallel to a Hedge (when you cant 
go cloſe along the Hedge it ſelf ) and alſo in ſuch 
a caſe, how to take your Angles. 


Suppoſe A B C to be a Field, and for the Buſhes 
you cannot come nigher than © to Plant your In- 
ſtrument. 
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Then ſer up Marks, and, with your Off et Rod 
or Chain, if the Diſtance be large, rake the Di- 
ſtance berween the Inſtrument ©, and the Hep 
A B; which Diſtance ſer off again * 2 
up Marks at D: Likewiſe take the ages ; 
tween © and the Hedge AC, and according gi 
Marks at E. Then take the Angle D © E, which re 
be the ſame as the Angle BA C: Do thus for ” 
reſt of the Angles. Bur when the Lines are in ar 
ſured, they muſt be meaſured of rhe ſame — - 
with the outſide Lines, as the Line © P, mes K 
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7, To take the Plot 4 Field or Mood, by obſerving 
near every Angle, and meaſuring the Diftance be- 
tween the Marks of Obſervation, by taking in 
every Line, two Off-ſets to the Hedge, 


Suppoſe A B C D to be a Wood or Field to be 


thus meaſured, 


B 2 3 
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Let Marks be ſet up in every Angle, not regard- 
ing the diſtance from the Hedges, ſo much as the 
Convenience for planting the Inſtrument, ſo as you 
may ſee from one Mark ro another. Then begin- 
ning at © 1, take the Quantity of that Angle, and 
meaſure the diſtance 1, 2. Bur before you begin 
ro meaſure the Line, take the Off-ſer to the Hedge, 
iz. the diſtance © e; and in taking of it, you 
muſt make that Line © e perpendicular to 1, 2, by 
directing the Diameter of your Inſtrument rowards 
2, and turning the Index till it lie upon 90 Degrees, 
which then will point to what place of the Hedge 
to meaſure to, as e: Then ſet the Meaſure of the 
Line © e in your Field-Book under Title Off-ſer. 
So likewiſe when you come to 2, meaſure the Line 
2,3, and the Off-ſets 2 g, 3 h: Do the like by all 
the reſt of the Lines and Angles in the Field, how 
many ſoever they be. | | 1 | 

And when you come to lay this down upon Pa- 
per ; firſt (as by ths directed) Protract the Figure 
I, 2, 3, 4. Thar done, ſer off your Off-ſets, as you 
find them in your Field- Book, viz, Oe and G 
perpendicular to the Line 1, 23 alſo & g and & h 
perpendicular to the Line 2, 33 making Marks at 
e, F, g, h, &c. through which draw Lines, which 
ſhall Interſe& each other at the true Angles, and 
deſcribe the true Bound-Lines of the Field of 
Wood: And then if many intermediate Off-ſers 
between Angle and Angle be taken, when neceſ- 
fary, is the very beſt and moſt expedirious Merhod 
of Surveying. 

In Working after this manner, obſerve, 

1. If the Wood be fo thick, that you cannot 
Work within it, you may then perform the ſame 
thing, by going on thg outſide round the Wood, 

2. If the Diſtances ate ſo far, that you cannot 
ſee from Angle to Angle, cauſe your Aſſiſtant to ſer 
up a Mark fo far from you as you can convenient- 
ly ſee it, as at ; meaſure the diſtance © , and 
take the Off-ſets from n to the Hedge; and pro- 
cced on the Line till you come to an Angle. 


8 The common way uſed by Surveyors for :aking 1.55 
Plot of a Field by a Chain only. 


1: Meaſiire round the Field, and Note down iñ 
your Field- Bock every Side thereof. 

2. Reduce your Field into Triangles, by rhe 
Diagonals A C, AD, A E, which meaſure and 
ſer down in your Field Book; as ſuppoſe them ro 


ſtand thus. 
— . | 
[____|Cb.Lin. | h 8 39 
AC 23 37 
Diagonals, 4 5423 = Sides [CD 19 30 
| A El45 4.0 D Ez oo] 
— —-— E F. 29 oo 
F A131 50 


To Plot which, draw a Line at pleaſure, as AC, 
whereon ſer off 33 Ch. 70 Links ; then with the 
meaſures of the Sides A B, B C, compleat the Tri- 


angle ABC. 


Alſo, with the meaſures of the Diagonal A D, 
and the Side C D, compleat the Triangle A D C, 
upon the ſame Baſe C A. 

Then with the Meaſures of the Diagonal A E; 
and the Side D E, make up the Triangle A D E. 

Laſtly, Upon the Baſe A E, with the meaſures 
of the Sides A F, E E, compleat the Triangle AFE: 
So you have the true Figure of the Field, conſiſtin 
of four Triangles, which are to be meaſured by 
the Direction given under the Word Chain. 


9. The Practice of vo as it relates to Dividing 
of Lands. 


| To divide a Triangular piece of Land, into any 


number of equal or unequal parts, by Lines pro- 
5 2 | ceeding 
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cceding from any Point aſſigned in any Side 


thereof. | 
Let BBC be the Triangular piece of Land, 
containing 60 Acres, to be divided between three 
Men : The firſt to have 15 Acres, the ſecond 20, 
and the third 25 Acres; and the Lines of Divifion 
to proceed from D, 


| Firſt, meaſure the Baſe, which is 50 Chains; 


then divide this Baſe into 3 parts ; thus, ſaying, If 
60 give 30, What ſhall 15 give? Anſwer, 12 
Chains 50 Links for the firſt Man's Baſe, which 
ſer from A to E. Again, ſay, If 60 give 50, What 
ſhall 20 give? Anſwer, 16 Chains 66 Links for 
the ſecond Man's Baſe, which ſer off from E to F: 
Then the third Man's Baſe muſt be 20 Chains 84 
Links, viz. from F ro C. This done, draw an 
obſcure Line from D to the oppoſite Angle B, and 
from E and F draw the Lines E H and F G, paral- 
Jel ro BD. Laſtly, from D, draw D H and D G, 
which ſhall divide the Triangle into three ſuch 
parts as were required. 


ro. To divide a Triangular piece of Land, accord- 
ing to any Proportion given, by a Line drawn pa- 
rallel to one of the Sides 


ABC is the Triangular piece of Land, con- 
raining 60 Acres, the Bafe A C is 50 Chains: This 
piece of Land is to be divided between two Men, 
by a Line drawn parallel to B C, in ſuch Porporti- 
on, that one have 40 Acres, the other 20. 


8 R 


r. Divide the Baſe, as has been before Taught, 
and the Point of Diviſion ſhall fall in D. AD is 
33 Chains 33 Links, D C 16 Chains 67 Links. 


2, Find a mean Proportion between A D and 
A C, by Mulriplying the whole Baſe 50 by AD 
33, 33, the Product is 16665000, of which Sum 
extract the Square Root, 'twill be 40 Ch. 82 Lin. 
which ſer from A to E; then draw ET parallel to 
B C, ſo the Triangle is divided as required, 
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11: To reduce a Trapezia into a Triangle, 


| by Li 
drawn from any Angle thereof, I 


Let ABCD be the Trapezia to be reduced; 
a Triangle, and B the Angle aſſigned. uced into 
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Draw the obſcure Line BD, and draw CE pa- 
rallel to D B, produce the Baſe A D to E, and draw 
B E, which ſnhall make the Triangle B A E equal 
to the Trapez ia A B CD. | 

Now to divide this Trapezia according to any 
aſſigned Proportion, is no more but to divide ths 
Triangle A B E, as before taught, which will allo 
divide the Trapezia. | 


Example, 


Suppoſe the Trapezia A B CD, containing 124 
Acres, 3 Roods, and 8 Perches, is to be divided 
between two Men ; the firſt ro have 50 Acres, 
2 Roods, and 3 Perches; the other 74 Acres, 
1 Rood, and 5 Perches, and the Line of Diviſion 
to proceed from B, 


Firſt, Reduce the Shares into Perches, and twill 
be 8083 for the firſt Man, and 11883 Perches for 
the ſecond Man's ſhare. 

24ly, Meaſure the Baſe of the Triangle, viz. A E, 
78 Chains o Links. 

Then ſay, If 19968, the whole Content, give 
for its Baſe 78 Ch. What ſhall 8083, the firſt Man's 
Part, give ? Anſwer, 31 Ch, 52 Links ; which ſet 
off from A to E, draw the Line F B, ſo you divide 
the Trapez ia as deſired : The Triangle A B E being 
the firſt Man's Portion, and the Trapezis B CF D, 
the ſecond's. 
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as much Certainty, and more expeditiouſly than by 


Pond to a Field, ſo every one may have the Bene- 


„„ AS IVANS V. 
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12. To divide an Irregular Plot of any number of 
y 4 


Sides, according to any Proportion given, 
ſtrait Line drawn through it, 


As ſuppoſe the Field AB C DE contain 46 A- 
cres, to be divided in Halfs berween rwo Men, by 
a Line procceding from A, 


VF 


Firſt draw a Line at pleaſure through the Figure 
as A F; then caſt up the Content of either Half, 


and ſee what it wants, or what it is more than the 


true Half ſhould be. 

Thus I caſt up the Content of A E G, and find 
it to be but 15 Acres; whereas the true Half is 
23 Acres; 8 Acres being in the Part AB CDG 
more than in A E G; therefore I make a Triangle 
containing 8 Acres, and add it to AE G, as the 
Triangle AGI; then the Line AI parts the Fi- 
gure into equal Halfs, _ 

Thus you may divide any piece of Land of never 
ſo many Sides and Angles, according to any Pro- 
portion, by ſtreight Lines drawn through it, with 


any other way yet known. 

Another Example will make all plain. 

Suppoſe the following Field, containing 27 Acres, 
is to be divided between three Men, each to have 
9 Acres, and the Lines of Diviſion to run from a 


2 the Water, without going over one another's 


Firſt, from the Pond © draw Lines to every 
Angle, as © A, O B, © C, ©D, © E; and then 
the Figure is divided into 5 Triangles, each of 
which Meaſure, and put the Contents down ſeve- 
rally; which Contents teduce into all Perches, and 
ſo will the Triangle. 


AOB 


Perches. 


| 


The whole Content being 4320 Perches, or 27 
Acres, each Man's Proportion being 1440 Per- 
ches. 

From O to any Angle draw a Line for the Di- 
viſion Line, as © A: Then conſider that the firſt 
Triangle AO; is bur 674 Perches, and the ſecond 
Triangle B © C 390, both together but 10643 
Perches, leſs by 376 than 1440, one Man's Por- 
tion. Vou muſt therefore cut off from the third 
Triangle C © D, 376 Perches for the firſt Man's 
dividing Line, which thus you do: The Baſe DC 
is 18 Chains, the Content of rhe Triangle 1238, 
ſay then, If 1238 Perches give bare 18 Chains, 
What ſhall 376 Perches give? Anſwer, 5 Chains 
45 Links; which ſer from C to FE, and drawing 
© F, you have the firſt Man's Part, viz. A © F. 

Then ſee what remains of the Triangle C © D 
376, being taken our, and you'll find it to be 862 
Perches, which is leſs by 578 than 1440. : 
Therefore from the Triangle D © E cut off 578 
Perches, and the Point of Diviſion will fall in G. 
Draw the Line © G, which with © Aand © E, 
divides the Figure into three equal Parts. 


13: To t ale the Horizontal-Line of a Hill. 


When you meaſure a Hill, you muſt meaſure 
the Superficies thereof, and accordingly caſt up the 
Contents. Bur when you Plot it down, becauſe 
you cannot make a Convex Superficies upon the 
Paper, you muſt only Plot the Horizontal-Line or 
Baſe thereof, which you mult ſhadow over with 
the relemblance of a Hill. That Horizontal or Baſe- 
Line, is found after this manner. | 


Suppoſe A B C Da Hill, whoſe Baſe you would 
OW. 
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8, 90%, oo 2 16 Ch. 80 Lin. 22 8, 329, oo 40 
8 Ch. 9o Lin. | a 
33095 0 


Then —_— _—_— ro B, and rake i 5 
the Angle CB D, 46 Deg. Meaſure the diſtance Whic tiply by Forty, becauſe there 323 
, | Perches in a Rood, and the Product is c are 40 


| 1 Your Inſtrument being placed at A, cauſe a 71223 
$1 Mark to be ſer up at B, ſo high above the top of | + 4 
is the Hill, as the Inſtrument ſtands from rhe Ground 
#1. at A; then take the Angle BAD, 58 Deg. Mea- 2184900 
14 ſure the diſtance A B, 16 Chains 80 Links: Then This Rood 
44 fay is gives me 2 d and this Fraction: 
440 As Rad: AB:: S, BAD: AD. 5 
Ii * 
g 
N 


B C 21 Chains; then ſay, 396000 
* 


"by from wherce cutting off 5 places as before, it piy 
170 As Rad: BC: : S, CB D: DC. me 33 Perches. So the whole Content is ks oy 
115 | 2 Rood, 33 Perches. See the Word Chain. an 
444 S, god, : 21 Ch.: : 8, 46d: 15 Ch. 12 Links. . 
be Knowing the Content of a piece of Land, t find 
1 The 15, 12 added to 8, 90, makes 24 Chains what Scale it was Plotted by, 
44 2 Links, for the whole Baſe A C. mb * . 
1 irſt, by any Scale meaſure the Conten 
1 Otherwiſe thus. Plot; then ſay, | 18 1 
15 7 As the Content found, is to the Square of the 
(1499 Take the Angles B AC 58 d. and ABC 78 deg, | Scale; I tried by; 
1. Subtract theſe two from 180 deg. there will remain So is the true Content, to the Square of the tue 
{160 the Angle C 44 deg. Meaſure A B; then ſay, Scale it was Plotted by. 
a | | | As ſuppoſe there is a Plot of a piece of Land 
As, S, C: AB:: S, B: AC. containing 10 Acres, and I meaſure it by the Scale 


| | of 11 in an Inch, and find it to contain 12 Acre; 4 
14. To find the Content of your Field in Acres and of an Acre, | 

Parts of an Acre, | | Then fay, 
4 


Since Mr, Gunter's 4 Pole Chain, all along here As 12 +: 121 (=) Sq.) : 10: 100; 


; uſed, is ſuppoſed ro be divided into 100 equal | 
8 p Parts or Links; and that every Acre contains 160 | And the Square Root of 100 is 10; therefore 1 
ot. Square Perches or Poles. Therefore 160 Perches x | conclude that Plot to be made by a Scale ot 10 in 
Tm into 160 Perches, =a Square Acre. Bur the | an Inch. ; 
bf Chain being Decimally divided, fo that in one 4 | 
. Pole Chain, there are 100 Links; therefore 10 How to change Cuſtomary-Meaſure into Stotute- Med. 
x Square Chains muſt make an Acre; that is, an | Jure, and the Contrary. 


1 Acre will contain 10000 Links. | 

„ Say, As the Square of one ſort of Meaſure # 

3 bj Suppoſe therefore the Baſe of any Triangle in | to the Square of the other: | 
* my Plot were 27 Chains 53 Links, whoſe Area in | So is the Content of the one, to the Content of 

* | Acres and Parts of an Acre 1 would find by Mul- the other. | 

| 4 tiplying its half Altitude 8 Chains 25 Links, into Thus, Suppoſe a Held Meaſured by a Perch of 

. that Baſe or Side; work juſt as in Decimals, thus: 18 Foot contain 100 Acres, How many Acres 

| the ſame Field contain by a Perch of 16 Foot 3? | 


[ ; AF ® Say, If the Square of 16 + Foot, viz. 272, 2), 

15 27 53 give the Square of 18, viz. 324, Whar ſhall 10 

; 8 25 Acres Cuſtomary give? Anſwer, 119 +: $19 

1 —— | Acres, | _ 

1 13765 SURVEYING-Scale, the ſame with Reducing: 
5596 Scale, . 


SURVIVOR; in Law, fignioes the longer Lies 
of two Joint-Tenants; or of any two Joined in 
2271225 Right of any thing. 
5 | SUSPENSION, or Suſpenſe, is a Tem ral be 
Only from the Product J cur off five places, (or | of a Mans Right; as when a Seigniory, Rent, ; 1 
which is all one, Divide it by 10000) there re- by reaſon of the unity of Poſſeſſion thereof, an 
mains 22 Acres 51223. To reduce which Deci- the Land out of which they Iſſue, are not i : 
mal Fraction .71225 into Roods and Perches, I | a time, and tune dormiunt, but may be revive. 
conſider that there are 4 Roods in an Acre; there- | awaked, and ſo differs from Excinguiſhment,” 
fore I Multiply by 4, and cut off 5 places as be- dies for ever. And ſometimes this Word Super 
tore, ſion is uſed in Common Law, as it 15 inthe 
Law, pro minors Excommuicatione. Muck 
SUSPENSOR Teſticuli, the Name of a 
otherwiſe call d Cremaſter; which ſee. * 
SUSPENSOKIUM, is a Ligament of 25 f ; 
| firſt diſcover d by our Accurate Mr. Cowper geo 
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--on. It ariſeth from the Anterior Part of the 
O Pubis, and fix'd to the upper part of the Dor- 
ſum Venis, on each fide irs great Vein. It's uſe is to 
ant the Muſculi Erigentes in their Action. 
SUTURA alſo, is a connexion of the Sides or 
Lips of a Wound. This is of two ſorts : Actual, 
which is done with a Needle of a triangular Point, 
a Pipe, or Cane, and waxed Thread : Firſt in the 


4 middle of the Wound you muſt ſew it together 


with a double Thred, and having made a Knor, 
cut it off; the reſt of the Wound muſt be {ewed 
up with ſingle Thred ; care muſt be taken that 


me Stirches are not ſer too wide nor too cloſe eſpe- 


cially not too cloſe, that there may be room for 
any corrupt Matter bred in the Wound to work 
our. The other ſort of Suture, is much like the 
way that the Skinners uſe to ſew Skins together: 
This is proper in Wounds of the Inteſtines, and in 
Cuts of the Veins and Arteries. 

Alſo the Fun&ures of the Parts of the Shells of 


| Fiſhes to one another, are call'd Sutures. 


SUTURA Oſium, a Surure in the Juncture of 


che Bones of the Skull, like the Teeth of Saws 


meeting together. Thoſe which join the Parts of 
the Skull to the Bones of the upper Jaw, are of 3 
ſorts; the Tranſverſalis, the Ethmoidalis, and the 
Sphenoidalis ; which ſee under thoſe Words. The 
Sarures joining the parts of the Skull are 4 : The 
Coronalis, Lambdoidalis, Sagittalis, and Squam- 
meſa ; which ſee. 

SWABBER ; the Title of an inferior Officer 
aboard a Man of War, whoſe Office it is to ſee 
that the Ship be kept Near and Clean; in order to 
which, he is to ſec her Waſhed well once or twice 


| a Weak ar leaſt, eſpecially about the Gun walls 


and Chains. He ought to burn Pitch or ſome 
ſuch thing now and then between Decks, to pre- 


ſuch as are Naſty and Offenſive. 
SWAINMOTE, or Swainimote, ſigniſies a 
Court touching Matters of Foreſt, and held by the 
Charter of the Foreſt thrice in the Year, before 
the Verdorors, as Judges. And it is as incident to 
a Foreſt, as Court of Pye- powder to a Fair. 
SWALLOW-Taz!, in Fortification, is a ſingle 
Tenaille, that is narrower towards the Place than 
towards the Country, See Queue a yronde. 
SWEEP. The Seamen call the Mold of a Ship 
when ſhe begins to compaſs in at the Rungheads, 
the Sweep of her; or the Sweep of the Futtock. 
SWEEPING, at Sea, ſignifies dragging along 
the Ground, at the Bottom of the Sea, or Chan- 
nel, with a Tree-fluked Grapnel, to find ſome 
Hamſer or Cable, which is flipped from an Anchor. 
S\UEETBREAD. See Pancreas. 
SWIFT in Motion, a Planet is ſaid to be ſo, 
when by irs own proper Diurnal Motion, he ex- 
ceeds, cr moves further than his mean Diurnal 
Motion : Slow in Motion, is when his Motion hap- 
pens to be leſs than his mean Motion. 
WIFTERS, in a Ship, are Ropes belonging 
to the Main- maſts, and Fore-maſts, and help ro 
ſuccour or ſtrengthen the Shrowds and to keep the 
Mafts ſtiff: They have Pendants faftened under the 
Shrouds at the Head of the Maſts, with a double 
ock, thro' which the Swifter is reeved ; which 
at the ft:nding Part hath a ſingle Block with a 
ook, hitched into a Ring at the Chain Male, and 
ſo the Fall being m_ up, helps to ſtrengthen the 


Maſt, and it is belayed abour the Timber-heads of 
the lower Rails aloft, kh 


S WIFTING of a Boat, is compaſſing her Gun- 
wile round with a good Rope, to ſtrengthen her in 
a Streſs of Weather, that ſhe be not iharrered by 
the Violence of the Sea. 

SWIFTING of a Ship, is either bringing her 
aground, or upon a Careen ; for then they ule to 
Swift the Maſts, to eaſe and ſtrengthen them, that 
all the Weighr may nor hang by the Head ; which 
is done by laying faſt all the Pendants of the Swift- 
ers and Tack/es (with a Rope) cloſe to the Maſt, 
and as near to the Blocks as can be; and then ro 
carry forward the Tackles, and there to Bowſe, or 
hale them down, as hard and taught as is poſſible. 
(So that the Sea Word of Command here, is, 
Ho! Bowſe Men!) All this is done alſo to keep 
the Maſt from rifing our of the Step. 
SWIFTING the Capſtan-Bars, is ſtraining a 
Rope all round the outer ends of the Capſtan-Bars, 
in order to ſtrengthen them, and make them bear 
all alike, and rogerher, when the Men have or 
work there. 
SWING-WHEEL, in a Royal Pendulum- Clock, 
is that Wheel which drives the Pendulum: This 
Weel, in a Watch is called the Crown wheel, as 
alſo in a Balance-Clock. 

SUPERFICIAL Fourneau, a Term in Fortifica- 
tion, the ſame with Caiſſon, which is a Wooden 
Cheſt, or Box, with 3, 4, 5, or 6 Bombs in it, 
and ſometimes tis filled only with Powder ; and 
| is uſed in a cloſe Siege, by being buried under 

ground with a Train to it, to blow up any Lodg- 
ment that the Enemy ſhall advance ro. There- 
fore they uſually expreſs it thus: After the Mine, 
or Fournean, had deſtroyed the Bonette, a Caiſſon 
was buried under the Ground thrown up, and 


the Enemy advancing to make a Lodgmenr 
on the Ruins of the Bonette, the Caiſſon was 


cc 
cc 
cc 


vent Infetion: and to acquainr the Captain of | © fired, and blew up the Poſt a ſecond time. 


SYCOSIS, is an Excreſence of the Fleſh about 
the Fundament; tis alſo an Ulcer, ſo called from 
the Reſemblance of a Fig; this is of rwo kinds 
one hard and round, the other ſoft and flar : our 
of the hard iſſues a very ſmall Quantity of gluti- 
nous Matter; our of the moiſt proceeds a greater 
Quantity, and of an ill ſmell : Theſe Ulcers grow 
in thoſe Parts only which are covered with Hair; 
the hard and round chiefly in the Beard; the moiſt 
for rhe moſt parr in the Scalp; Blanchard, 

SYDERATION. See Apoplexy. 

SYDERIAL Tear. See Tear. 

SYLLEPSIS, or Conceptio, (in Grammar ) is 
when the Senſe of an Expreſſion is ro be conceived, 
otherwiſe than is imported by the Words; and fo 
the Conſtruction is made accordingly as ſome de- 
fine ir. Bur Voſſius ſaith, tis an Agreement of a 
Verb or an Adjective, not with that Word which 
is moſt near, bur with that which is moſt Worthy, 


IG, Sc. in any Sentence, as Rex & Regina 
eats. 


SYMBOLS, See Characters. 
SYMMETRAL, the ſame with Commenſu- 


rable, 

SYMMETRY, is uſually taken in Architecture, 
for the Proportion required, according ro the 
Rules of Geometry, to make all the Parts of any 


Structure compleatly agree ro, and with the 
Whole. 


SYMPATHETICAL Inks, are ſach as can 


be made to appear or diſappear very ſuddenly by 
the Application of ſomething that ſeems ro work 
by Sympathy. 
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Your Inſtrument being placed ac A, cauſe a 

o high above the top of 
the Hill, as the Inſtrument ſtands from the Ground 
at A; then take the Angle BAD, 58 Deg. Mea- 
ſure the diſtance A B, 16 Chains 80 Links: Then 


ſay, 
As Rad: AB:: S, BAD: A D. 


8, 90, oo: 16 Ch. 80 Lin. : 2 S, 329, oo 
8 Ch. 9o Lin. 


Then remove your Inſtrument to B, and take 
the Angle CBD, 46 Deg. Meaſure the diſtance 
B C 21 Chains; then ſay, 

As Rad: BC: : S, CB D: DC. 
S, god, : 21 Ch.: : 8, 46d: 15 Ch. 12 Links. 


The 15, 12 added to 8, 90, makes 24 Chains 
2 Links, for the whole Baſe A C. 


Otherwiſe thus. 

Take the Angles B AC 58 d. and ABC 78 deg. 
Subtract theſe two from 180 deg. there will remain 
the Angle C 44 deg. Meaſure A B; then ſay, 

As, S, C: AB:: S, B: AC. 


14. To find the Content of your Field in Acres and 
Parts of an Acre, 


Since Mr. Gunter's 4 Pole Chain, all along here 


: 
- 


q 


71225 
4 


2184900 


This gives me 2 Rood and this Fraction; 


84 900 
40 


324960 


which I Multiply by Forty, becauſe there 3 

Perches in a Rood, and the Product is yo l 
from whence cutting off 5 places as before, i * 
me 33 Perches. So the whole Content is yg 
2 Rood, 33 Perches. See the Word Chain, 


Knowing the Content of a piece of Lan 
what Scale it was Plotted b $M 


Firſt, by any Scale meaſure the Co 
Plot ; then ſay, Rd. 


As the Content found, is to the Square of the 
Scale; I tried by; 

So is the true Content, to the Square of the true 
Scale it was Plotted by. 

As ſuppoſe there is a Plot of a piece of Land 
containing 10 Acres, and I meaſure ir by the Scale 
of 11 in an Inch, and find it to contain 12 Acres A 


of an Acre, 
| Then ſay, 


SD ik #a © tc a> tro on 


As 12 : 121 (==) Sq.) :: 10: 100; 


uſed, is ſuppoſed to be divided into 100 equal 
Parts or Links; and that every Acre contains 160 
Square Perches or Poles. Therefore 160 Perches x 
into 160 Perches, S a Square Acre. But the 
Chain being Decimally divided, ſo that in one 4 
Pole Chain, there are 100 Links; therefore 10 


Square Chains muſt make an Acre; that is, an 


Acre will contain 10000 Links. 


Suppoſe therefore the Baſe of any Triangle in 
my Plot were 27 Chains 53 Links, whoſe Area in 
Acres and Parts of an Acre I would find by Mul- 
tiplying its half Altitude 8 Chains 25 Links, into 
that Baſe or Side; work juſt as in Decimals, thus: 


6 
27 33 
8 25 
13765 
5506 
22024 


2271225 
Only from the Product J cut off five places, (or 
which is all one, Divide it by 1©c000) ͤ there re- 
mains 22 Acres 71225. To reduce which Deci- 
mal Fraction 51225 into Roods and Perches, I 
conſider that there are 4 Roods in an Acre; there- 
fore I Multiply by 4, and cut off ; places as be- 


Ore. | 


And the Square Root of 100 is 10; therefore 1 
conclude that Plot ro be made by a Scale of 10 in 
an Inch. ; 


kad Af Hm AY £4 cc © AM 


How to change Cuſtomary-Menſure into Statute-Meas 
| ſure, and the Contrary, 


Say, As the Square of one ſort of Meaſure; 4 
to the Square of the other: | 

So is the Contenr of the one, ro the Content of 
the other. 

Thus, Suppoſe a Held Meaſured by a Perch df 
18 Foot contain 100 Acres, How many Acres 
the ſame Field contain by a Perch of 16 Foot ?? 

Say, If the Square of 16 + Foot, viz. 272, 2), 


© oo am ae, 


give the Square of 18, viz. 324, What ſhall 100 
Acres Cuſtomary give? Anſwer, 119 + $14 
Acres. i 
 SURVEYING-Scale, the ſame with Reducing: 
Scale, ; 
SURVIVOR; in Law, fignioes the longer Lyer 
of two Joint-Tenants; or of any two Joined in 
Right of any thing. ; ; 
| SUSPENSION, or Suſpenſe, is a Temporal if 
of a Mans Right; as when a Seigniory, Rent, of 
by reaſon of the unity of Poſſeſſion thereof, ar 5 
the Land out of which they Iſſue, are not in 4% | 
a time, and tune dormiunt, but may be revivede 
awaked, and ſo differs from Exringuiſhment, g 
dies for ever. And ſomerimes this Wor Super 
ſion is uſed in Common Law, as it is inthe 
Law, pro minors Excommulicatione. 
SUSPENSOR Teſticuli, the Name of a 
otherwiſe call'd Cremaſter ; which ſee. oy” 
SUSPENSOKIUM, is a Ligament of a ; 65 
| firſt diſcoyer'd by our Accurate Mr. Comp! geo 


Muſcle 


SW L 


SY M 


ips of 
700 is done with a Needle of a triangular Point, 
a bipe, or Cane, and waxed Thread: Firſt in the 
wiadle of the Wound you muſt ſew it together 
E with a double Thred, and having made a Knor, 
cut it of; the reſt of the Wound muſt be ſewed 
up with ſingle Thred ; care muſt be raken thar 
che Stirches are not ſer too wide nor too cloſe eſpe- 
cially not roo cloſe, that there may be room for 
any corrupt Matter bred in the Wound to work 
our. The other ſort of Surure, is much like the 
way chat the Skinners uſe to ſew Skins together: 
W This is proper in Wounds of the Inteſtines, and in 
= Curs of the Veins and Arteries. 
Alſo the Junctures of the Parts of the Shells of 
Fiſhes to one another, are call'd Sutures. 
SUTURA Oſſium, a Suture in the Functure of 
the Bones of the Skull, like the Teeth of Saws 
meeting together. Thoſe which join the Parts of 
the Skull ro the Bones of the upper Jaw, are of 3 
| forts 5 the Tranſverſalis, the Ethmoidalis, and the 
8 Sphenoidalis ; which ſee under thoſe Words. The 


Sutures joining the parts of the Skull are 4: The 


Coronalis, Lambdoidalis, Sagittalis, and Squam- 
meſa ; which ſee. 

SWABBER ; the Title of an inferior Officer 
aboard a Man of War, whoſe Office it is to ſee 
that the Ship be kept Neat and Clean; in order to 
which, he is to ſec her Waſhed well once or twice 
a Weak ar Ieaft, eſpecially about the Gun walls 
and Chains. He ought to burn Pitch or ſome 
ſuch thing now and then between Decks, to pre- 


vent Infection: and to acquaint the Captain of 


ſuch as are Naſty and Offenſive. 

SWAINM OTE, or Swainimote, ſignifies a 
Court touching Matters of Foreſt, and held by the 
Charter of the Foreſt thrice in the Year, before 
the Verdorors, as Judges. And it is as incident to 
a Foreſt, as Court of Pye-powder to a Fair. 

SWALLOW-Taz!, in Fortification, is a ſingle 
Tenaille, that is narrower towards the Place than 
towards the Country, See Queue a'yronde. 

SWEEP. The Scamen call the Mold of a Ship 
when ſhe begins to compaſs in at the Rungheads, 
the Sweep of her; or the Sweep of the Futtock. 

SWEEPING, ar Sea, ſigniſies dragging along 
the Ground, ar the Botrom of the Sea, or Chan- 
nel, with a Tree-fluked Grapnel, to find ſome 
Hamſer or Cable, which is ſlipped from an Anchor. 

+ EE TBREAD. See Pancreas. 

SWIFT in Merion, a Planet is ſaid to be fo, 
when by irs own proper Diurnal Motion, he ex- 
ceeds er moves further than his mean Diurnal 
Motion: Slow in Motion, is when his Motion hap- 
peas to be leſs than his mean Motion. 

YVIFTERS, in a Ship, are Ropes belonging 
t me Main-maſts, and Fore-maſts, and help to 
luccovr or ſtrengthen the Shrowds and to keep rhe 
Mats tiff: They have Pendants faſtened under the 
Shrouds at the Head of the Maſts, with a double 
Plock, thre' which the Swifter is reeved - which 
a the ending Part hath a fingle Block with a 
ook, hitched into a Ring at the Chain Male, and 
0 the Fall being ran, up, helps to ſtrengthen the 


Maſt, and it is belayed about the Timber-heads of 
the lower Rails aloft, | 


— ——— 


the Violence of the Sea. 
SWIFTING of a Ship, is either bringing her 
aground, or upon a Careen ; for then they ule ro 


| Swift the Maſts, to eaſe and ſtrengthen them, that 


all the Weight may not hang by the Head; which 
is done by laying fait all the Pendants of the Swifr- 
ers and Tack/es (with a Rope) cloſe ro the Maſt, 
and as near to the Blocks as can be; and then to 
carry forward the Tackles, and there to Bowſe, or 
hale them down, as hard and taught as is poſſible. 
( So that the Sea Word of Command here, is, 
Ho! Bowſe Men!) All this is done alſo to keep 
the Maſt from rifing out of the Step. 

SWIFTING the Capſftan-Bars, is ſtraining a 
Rope all round the outer ends of the Capſtan-Bars, 
in order to ſtrengthen them, and make them bear 


all alike, and rogerher, when the Men have or 
work there. | 


SWING-WHEEL, in a Royal Pendulum-Clock, 
is that Wheel which drives the Pendulum: This 
Weel, in a Watch is called the Crown-wheel, as 
alſo in a Balance-Clock. 

SUPERFICIAL Fourneau, a Term in Fortifica- 
tion, the ſame with Caiſſon, which is a Wooden 
Cheſt, or Box, with 3, 4, 5, or 6 Bombs in it, 
and ſometimes tis filled only with Powder; and 
is uſed in a cloſe Siege, by being buried under 
ground with a Train to it, to blow up any Lodg- 
ment that the Enemy ſhall advance ro. There- 
fore they uſually expreſs it thus: After the Mine, 
or Fourneau, had deſtroyed the Bonette, a Caiſſon 
was buried under the Ground thrown up, and 
the Enemy advancing to make a Lodgmenr 
on the Ruins of the Bonette , the Caiſſon was 
fired, and blew up the Poſt a ſecond time. 
SYCOSIS, is an Excreſence of the Fleſh about 
the Fundament; tis alſo an Ulcer, ſo called from 
the Reſemblance of a Fig; this is of two kinds 
one hard and round, the other ſoft and flat : our 
of the hard ifſues a very ſmall Quantity of gluti- 
nous Matter; our of the moiſt proceeds a greater 
Quantity, and of an ill ſmell : Theſe Ulcers grow 
in thoſe Parts only which are covered with Hair; 
the hard and round chiefly in the Beard; the moiſt 
for the moſt part in the Scalp, Blanchard, 

SYDERATION. See Apoplexy. 

SYDERIAL Tear. See Tear. 

SYLLEPSIS, or Conceptio, (in Grammar) is 
when the Senſe of an Expreſſion is ro be conceived, 
otherwiſe than is imported by the Words; and ſo 
the Conſtruction is made accordingly as ſome de- 
fine ir. Bur Voſſius faith, tis an Agreement of a 
Verb or an Adjective, not with that Word which 
is moſt near, bur with that which is moſt Worthy, 


er, AE Sc. in any Sentence, as Rex & Regina 
eati. 


SYMBOLS, See Characters. 
* „ the ſame with Commenſu- 
rable, 

SYMMETRY, is uſually taken in Architecture, 
for the Proportion required, according to the 
Rules of Geometry, to make all the Parts of any 


Structure compleatly agree to, and with the 
Whole. 


SYMPATHETICAL Irks, are ſuch as can 


be made to appear or diſappear very ſuddenly by 
rhe Application of ſomething that . — to work 
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by Sympathy. 
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have a very ſweet Taſte. This will likewiſe, as 


uppermoſt, clap it into a Preſs, or lay it between 


SYM 


"HE 79 


There are ſome ways of preparing Inks of this | 
Kind; which are really wonderful and ſurprixing, 
as well as curious and diverting, 


The Experiments are theſe. 


Take of good unſlacked Lime, rwo or three 
parts, according to the ſtrength and goodneſs of 
the ſame, and one part of Telow Orpiment, (which 
to powder, had beft be wrapr up in a thick Paper, 
and ſo beaten, to prevent the dangerous Steams 
that may affect the Head) both theſe being pow- 
der'd and mixed, put to them 15 or 16 times as 
much Water, in Weight, as there was of Orpin: 
Stop the Viol well with Cork and a Bladder, and 
ſet it in warm Embers, or ſome ſuch place; ſha- 
king the Viol now and then for 4 or 5 Hours; then 
warily decant the clear part; or which is better, 
filtrate it, 

In the mean time burn a piece of Cork through- 
ly; and when it is well inflamed, quench it in 
common Water (or which is better, Aqua Vite, 
or Brandy) and by this means reducing of it to a 
friable Coal, grind ir with a ſufficient quantiry of 
fair Water, in which you have diſſolved a little 
Gum-Arabick, and ſo it will make a Liquor as 
black as common Ink, which will ſerve very well 
to write any thing with. | 

While theſe are doing, diffolve in three times as 
much diſtilled, or ſtrong Vinegar, over warm Em- 
bers, a Quantity of Red Lead, (or Minium), or 
of Saccharum Satu ni, in three times as much Wa- 
ter, for 3 or 4 Hours, or till you find the Liquor 


the firſt Liquor, be clear as common Water. 

All things being thus ready ( for Jou muſt be 
pretry quick at ir) write on a piece of Paper whac | 
you will, with this laſt Liquor, with a clean, or | 
new Pen; and when it is dry, nothing will ap- 

ar. 

Then over that place write with the Ink you 
made of the Cork, what you pleaſe ; it will look 
juſt as if it had been written with common Ink, 
which let dry; then dipping a ſmall piece of Rag, 
or a Sponge, in the firſt Liquor, rub ir on the place 
written, and you will immmediately ſee the Black 
Writing vaniſh, and that written with the Inviſible 
Ink, appear Black and Legible. 

Take alſo a Book 4 or 5 Inches thick, and wri- 
ting on the firſt Blank Leaf with the laſt Liquor, 
or the Inviſible Ink; or putting in there a Paper fo 
written, turn to the other end of the Book, and 
rub there with a Rag dipt in the firſt Liquor, on 
that part that is as nearly as you can gueſs, oppo- 
ſite to the Writing, and leave alſo the Rag there: 


And over it clap a folded Paper, and nimbly ſnut- 


ting the Book, ſtrike 4 or 5 good Stroaks on it 
with your Hand, and then turning it rorher fide 


two Boards with a good Weight on it for a Quar- 
ter of an Hour (or half that time will do) then 
taking it out, youll find the Writing black and le- 
gible, which was written with the Inviſible Ink. 


written, and it will appear Black and Legible. 


— 


1. Thar the firſt of theſe Liquors is 4 n.. 
of the Alkalizate, and fiery Salt of Quick in 
with the Sulphureous Subſtance of : og Ane, 
which is a kind of Arſenick, 


2. Tliat the Blackneſs of the Ink, which; 

ſecond Liquor, proceeds only from oo is the 

light, and ſooty parts of the Cork; which ar . 

Oily Parts very much rarified. 
3. That the laſt Liquor (or the Invi 

only the Parts of the Lead held up —— - 

in the acid Liquor of Vinegar. Puvly 


Hence then, the Reaſon of the diſappear; 
the Ink in the firſt Experiment, is from the * 
trating Parts of the firſt Liquor, which cout, 
of an Alkalizate Salt, and a netrating Oil 
Sulphur, doth make a kind of'$ Soap, which f. 2 

diſſolves 0 rarify'd Fuliginoſity of the Ink 1 
common Soap takes away greaſie a 
Cloaths, Ge. _ . 5 en out o 
And the Inviſible Ink then appears bl f 
cauſe the Edges of the acid * and 
Parts of the Lead diſſolved, being now broken b 
irs Conflict with the Alkali of the firſt Liqua! 
the Parts of the Lead, are, as it were, precipitated 
on the Paper, and ſo appear in their proper colour 
ase thar the Vikble Ink di | 

o that the Viſible iſappears, becauſe its 
Black Parts are diſſolved; and the Imi * 
2 becauſe it's diſſolved Parts are revived, or 
reſtored, 


The Second Experiment ſhews the ſtrange piercing 
Subtility of the firſt Liquor, 


You had beſt make all the Liquors in different 
Places, leaſt they ſhould mingle, and ſo ſpoil the 
Experiment, as I have known them ſometimes do, 


Experiment the Third. 


Diſſolve a little White, or Green Vitriol in 
Water; and then write with a clean Pen with the 
Solution, nothing will appear. | 

Boil Galls in Water, and dip a Rag of Linnen 
in the Decoction, and with it rub the Place before 


Bur if you rub over it with a Feather, or a Ng 
dipt in Spirit of Vitriol, (or its Oil) the Leneis 
will diſappear again. 5 

Dip another Rag in Oil of Tartar 7 Deliquium, 
and rub on the Place, the Letters will appear ag" 
but of a Yellowiſh Colour. Lemery's Chymiſh 

laſt Edit: pag. 330. 


REASONS. 


The Coagulum of the Vitriol and Galls, 1 tht 
Canſe of S firſt Blackneſs, (as is ſeen m 770 
common Ink) which the acid Spirit of Vitriol dil. 


This Proceſs, Mr. Boyle communicated in his | ſolves, and ſo the Letters diſappear : But the O)! * 


Hiſtory of Cold, pag. 322. and afterwards Lemery 
publiſhed it in his Courſe of Chym;ſtry, with the 
Addition of the latter Experiment. 


By whoſe help we may endeavour at a Solution | ſelf with it. 


of theſe ſtrange Experiments; if we conſider, 


Tartar breaking (as it uſes to do in «ll Precipitati- 


ons) the force of this acid Spirit, reſtores the Cog 
lum; but ſpoils its Colour a little , by mingling l 


7 8 only (ſaid I. 
SYMPATHETICK Powder, is only Vn, 


mem, ) Green, or Reman Vitriol, opened Py 


E 10 the 
malin 
riol il 
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Coagu- 
glirg 
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the dun 
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ums penetrating into it, and impetfectly calci- 
Nh The Vitriol is uſually expoſed to the Sun s 
car in the Month of July, bur ſome ule only Pow- 
Jer of Vitriol. When they uſe it, they ſpread ſome 
of the Powder upon a Linen-cloth dipt in the 
Blood of any Wound, and then pretend, thar if the 
Cloth be many Miles off the wounded Perſon, yet 
he ſhall be healed : bur this is ſo far from being 
true, notwithſtanding the vaunting Stories of Sir 
Ken, Digby and others, That twill hardly have 
its Effect if done in the ſame Room where the 
Parient lies ; and he is certainly very much wanting 
to himſelf, who will uſe no other help. 

Vitriol hath its Parts in continual Motion; and 
tis probable, many Effluvia, may go out from it; 
and ſome few of thoſe, if Application be made 
to the Cloth, juſt by the Patient, may perhaps en- 
ter into the Wound, and help to ſtop the Bleeding, 
for Vitriol is a known Styptick; but he that will 
neglect all other Means, and depend only on this 
may probably pay dear for his Credulity. 

SY MPEPSIS, is a Coction of thoſe Humors, 
which are growing into an Impoſtume. 

SYMPHYSIS, is the joyning of two Bones of 
which neither has a proper diſtin Motion : This 
is either without any Medium, or elſe with it, as 
with a Cartilage, or Griſle, a Ligament, or Fleſh, 


c. 
SYMPTOM, is a preternatural Diſpoſition of 


- - --% 4 


follow d by two, three, or more Notes of a grea- 


ter Quantity, before you meer with another ſnort 
Note equivalent to that which began the driving; 


to make the Number even, As when an odd Crot- 


chet comes before two, three, or more Minims, or 
an odd Quaver before two, three, or more Croechets, 
SYNCOPE, in Phyſick, is a ſudden Proſtration 
or Swooning, with a very weak, or no Pulſe, and 
a Depravation of Senſe and Motion. 

SYNCOPE, in Grammar, is the taking away 
a Letter or Itetters, out of the middle of a Word: 
As Dixti, for Dixiſti, Repoſtum for Repeſitum. 
SYNCRITICA, are relaxing Medicines. 
SYNDESMUS, or Syndeſmoxs, the ſame wich 
a Ligament. 

SYNDROME, is a Concurrence of ſeveral 
Symproms in the ſame Diſeaſe. 

SYNECDOCHE, a Trope in Rbetorick,' where 
the Name of the Whole is pur for a Part ; or the 
Name of the Part for the Whole : As if we ſhould 
lay, Europe for England, or England for Europe. 
SYNECDOCHE, in Grammar, is when the 
Ablative Caſe of the Part, or the Adjunct, is chan- 
ged into the Accuſative: As in that of Virgil. 


Deiphobum vidi lacerum crudeliter Ora. 
And in this: 


the Body, occafioned by ſome Diſeaſe ; this is ei- 
ther a Diſeaſe cauſed by another Diſeaſe ; or elſe 
the Cauſe of a Diſeaſe proceeding from another 
Diſeaſe ; or elſe ſimply a Symptom: This laſt is 
either ſome Action of the Body hindred, or di- 
ſturbed, ſome fault of rhe Excrement, or change 
of the Natural Temper. Blanchard. 
SYMPTOMATICAL Fever, according to ſome 


Putrefaction of Humors contain'd in ſome of the 
Bowels, of which kind are thoſe Fevers that ac- 
company the Pleuriſie, Inflammation of the Lungs, 
and Liver, Frenzy, Quinſie, and other Inflammari- 
ons, or Ulcers of the Internal or External Parts. 

SYMPTOTES. See Afymptotes. 
 SYNACTICA, are Medicines that contract an 
part. — 

SWNALRPHA, is a Figure in the Dimenſion, 
or Scanning of a Latin Verſe ; whereby there is 
a Coalition of the two Vowels, or Diphthongs, one 
of which ends, and the other begins two contigu- 
ous Words in a Verſe, fo that they make but 
one. | 
 SYNARTHROSIS, is a joyning of Bones by 
a Griſle, and is of two ſorts, viz. Suture, and 
Gomphoſis , which ſee. 
f 2 the ſame with Synar- 
tnrons. 

SYNCHYSIS, in Grammar, is a confuſed and 
diforderly placing of Words in a Sentence. 

SYNCHYSIS, a Diſeaſe, is a preternatural 
Confuſion of the Blood, or Humors of the Eyes. 
Blanchard. 
 YYNCOPALIS Febris, or the Swooning Fever; 


'5 that in which the Patient often Swoons and Faints 
away. Blanchard. 


_ SYNCOPATION, a Term in Muſick, which 
15 when a Note of one Part ends and breaks off 
«pon the middle of a Note of another part. 
SYNCOPRE, in Muſick, is the driving a Note, 
when ſome ſhorter Note prefix d at the beginning 


© *© Meaſura, or Half-meaſure, is immediately 


are thoſe which ariſe from the Inflammation and 


Flores inſcrapts nomine Regum. 


{ - SYNECHPHONESIS, ot Snizeſis, is a Figurs 
in Grammar, whereby two Vowels are contracted 
into one as in this Verſe of Virgil. 


Seu lento fuerint Alvearia vimina texta : 


Where the ea in Alvearia} are contracted into 
one Vowel. | 

SYNEDRENONTA, are common Symproms; 
which accompany Diſeaſes; and yer neither flow 
from the Nature of the Diſeaſe, nor are neceſſary 
Concomitants of it; but do, notwithſtanding, ſig- 
— the Greatneſs, Continuance, Gc. of the Diſ- 


E. 
SYNANCHE, is à ſort of Squinancy, which 
quite ſtops the Breath; or a preternaturai Inflam- 
mation of the Muſcles of the Jaws. 
SY NEUROSIS, is an Articulation of Bones by 
a Ligament; as the Extremity of the Ulna, is 
joined ro the Bones of the Carpus. | 
SYNGULTUS, the Hiccough; is a depraved 
Convulſive Motion of the Stomach, by which it 


endeavours to expel ſomething that is hurtful, or 
offenſive; 


SYNIZESIS. See Synechphonefis, 
SYNOCHA, is a continued intermitting Fever; 
this laſts for many Days with a great Heat, ſome- 
times Putrefactions of the Blood: it is either Quo- 
tidian, Tertian, or Quartan. Blanchard. 


SYNOCHUS, is a continued Fever without 
any Intermiſſion, or Abatement of the Heat, which 
continues for many Days: This is either ſimple, 
or accompanied with Putrefaction. Blanchard, 
SYNOD, A Meeting, or Aſſembly of Ecclefi- 
aſtical Perſons concerning Religion: Of which, 
there are four Kinds. 


tions, 


6 


1. General, where Biſhops, Cc. meet of all Na: 


- 
S 2 


— 


SYS 


2. National, where thoſe of 'one Nation only 
come together. 


3. Provincial, where they of one only Pro- 
vince meet, 


4. Dioceſan, where thoſe of but one Dioceſs 
meet: See Convocation, which is the ſame with 
Synod, only the one is a Greek, and the other a 
Latine World, Cowel's Interpreter. 


SYNODICAL Month, is the Space of Time, 
(viz. 29 Days, 12 Hours, 45 Minures) contained 
berween the Moon's parting from the Sun at a 
Conjunction, and returning to him again; during 
which time, ſhe puts on all her Phaſes. And her 
 SYNODICAL Revolution, is that Motion where- 
by her whole Syſtem is carried along with the 
Earth round the Sun. 

SYNONOMY, is when the ſame thing is ex- 


preſs d by ſeveral Words that have bur one and the | 


lame fignification : As if one ſhould ſay, He went 
away, he eſcaped, he fled. 

SYNTASIS, is a pretern 
the Parts. 

SYNTECTOE, is a kind of Looſeneſs that pro- 
ceeds from the melting away of the Subſtance of 
the Body, by a violent hot 1 of the ſolid 
Parts; ſuch as ſometimes happen in the Inflamma- 
tion of the Bowels, and in a vehement burning Fe- 
ver, Hectick, or Peſtilential; in which a fat Mat- 
** 8 i were mixt with Oil, or Greaſe, is voided 

y Stool. 
 SYNTENOSIS, is reckoned by ſome, to be the 
Unition of one Bone to another, by a Tendon ; as 
the Knee-pan to the Thigh-bone and Tibia. 

_ SYNTERETICK Medicines, are that part of 
Phyſick, which give Rules for the Preſervation of 


Health. 
SYNTEXIS, is a Conſumption and Colliqua- 


tion of the Body, in which firſt the Fleſh is waſted, 
and afterwards the Sabftance of the more ſolid 
Parts. Blanchard. 


SYNTHESIS, is either the Frame and Structure 
of the whole Body; or more ſtrictly, the Com- 
poſure of the Bones. *Tis alſo uſed in Mathema- 
zicks, in oppoſition to the Word Analyſis ; in which 
ſenſe it ſignifies Compoſition, or the | 

SYNTHETICAL Method of Enquiry, or De- 
monſtration in Mathematicks, is when we purſue 
the Truth chiefly by Reaſons drawn from Princi- 
ples before eſtabliſhed, and Propoſitzons formerly 
proved, and proceed by a long regular Chain, till 

we come to the Concluſion: As is done in the Ele- 
ments of Euclid, and in almoſt all the Demonſtrati- 
ons of the Ancients. This is called Compoſition, 
and is oppoſed to the Analytical Method, which is 
called Reſolution ; which ſee. 

SYNTHESIS is alſo uſed by the Grammarians, 
to ſignifie an Agreement of the Parts of a Sentence 
as to Senſe, but not as to the Words. 

SYNULOTICKS. See Cicatriſantia. 


SYNYMENSIS, is taken to be the uniting of 


Bones together by a Membrane, as in Infants, the 
Bones of the Snciput, with the Os Frontis. 


atural Diſtention of 


or Dregs, and are called Cranes, 8 
Glaſs Tubes, or Pipes, tho trait, are cala 
Fer the Cauſe of th , 
For the Cauſe of the running of Water, or 
Liquers, through Syphons or Cranes : ? > her 
ticks, Paradox 1 5 See Hg fe. 
SYRINGE, is an Inſtrument which is uf a. 
injecting Liquors into Wounds, Ulcers, , * 
diſeaſed Parts of the Body. ee, 
SYRINGOMATA, are Chirurgeons Ker 
— N N with. "= 
O is the Inci . 
ftula, 1 : _— te f. 
SYSSARCOSIS, is the Connexion 
Fleſh. Blanchard, : | of Bones y 
SYSTEM, in Muſick, is the Extent 
tain Number of Chords, having its bound 
the Grave and Acute, which hath been different 
22 by _ — Progreſs made in Me 
ick, and according to the different Diy; 
the Monochord, 1 Diriten & 
The Syſtem of the Ancients, was compoſed of 
four Tetrachords, and one Supernumerary Chord the 
whole making Fifteen Chords. . 
SYSTEM properly is a regular orderly Colli. 
on, or Compoſition of many things together. 
Thus the Solar Syſtem, is the Aggregate Union: 
or orderly Diſpoſition of all thoſe Planets which 
move round the Sun as their Centre, in determin d 
Orbits, and never deviate farther from him than 
their proper and uſual Bounds. And a 
Syſtem of 1 is a Regular Collection of 
the Principles and Parts of that Science into one 
Body, and a treating of them Dogmatically, ot in 
a Scholaſtical Method; which is called the Syſe- 
matical Way, in contra- diſtinction to the Way of EH. 


of a cer: 
5 toward 


, 


[/ay, wherein the Writer delivers himſelf more 


looſely, eafily, and modeſtly. 

The Learned Dr. Hook , did in the Year 1674; 
ar the end of his Attempt to prove the Motion of 
the Earth by Obſeryation, promiſe that he would 
explain a Syſtem of the World, differing in many 
things from any then known, and yet exaQtly 4- 
greeable ro Mechanical Principles. Which Syſtem 
he there ſays, depends on theſe three Suppoli 
tions, vix. 


Firſt, Thar all the Heavenly Bodies have a f. 
vitating or attracting Power towards their own 
Centres, whereby they attract not only their cn 
Parts, and keep them from fly ing off from them, 
but alſo all other Celeſtial Bodies within the Sphere 
of their Activity. 


Secondly, Thar all Bodies put into a direct and 
fimple Motion, will ſo continue ro move fo 
in a ſtrait Line, till they are by ſome other more 
effectual Power bent or deflected into a Motio\ 
which deſcribes ſome Curve Line. 


Thirdly, That theſe attractive Powers ure 
much the more powerful in operating by how * 
the nearer the . upon, is co their 0 
Centres. 


All which is abundantly confirmed in Sit JJas: 


SYPHON, is a Tube, or Pipe of Glaſs, or Me- 


tal, which is uſually bent ro an Acute Angle, and 
having one Leg ſhorter than the other ; they are 


| tica. 


| 
frequently to draw off Liquors out of one Barrel, the Ventricles of the Heart, w 


Newton's Admirable Principia Phileſophi Mathers 
. of 

i is the Contraction " 

SYSTOLE., . in Anatomy, is RD ods 


cot Veſſel, into another, without raifing the Lees, forcibly driven into the great Artery. SysT0ll | 


. 
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SVYSTOLE, in Grammar, is part of the Poetical | tance between them, being only two Diameters 
Licence, whereby a long Syllable is made ſhort: | of the Column, | | 
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of Virgil. SYZYGIE, in Aſtronomy, is the ſame with the 
* x Conjunction of any two Planers, or Stars, or when 
Tulerunt faſtidia Menſes. they are both referred to the ſame Point in the 


Heavens ; or when they are referred to the ſame 
SYSTYLE, in Architecture, is a Building where | Degree of the Ecliprick, by a Circle of Longitude 

the Pillars ſtand thick, but not altogether ſo cloſe | paſſing through them both. 

45 in the Pychneſtzle ;; the Inter- columniation, or Di- 


8 
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12 See Atrophia. | down cloſe to the Cheſs- trees. Eaſe the Tack, i. e 
' TABES dorſalis, a Conſumption in the ſpi-| Slacken it, or let it go, or run out. Let riſe the 
nal Marrow, incident to thoſe who are too much | Tack, 3.e. let it all go out. The Tacks of a 
addicted ro Venery, they are without a Fever, Ship are uſually belayed to the Birrs, or elſe there 
eat well, and yet waſt, or conſume away : If you | is a Chevil on purpoſe to faſten them. 4 
ask one in this Diſeaſe an account of himſelf, he | TACK about: The Word, when a Ships Head is 
will tell you, that there ſeems as if ſo many Piſ- to be brought about ſo as to lie a contrary Way; 
mires did crawl from his Head down upon his ſpi- to do which, Firſt they make her ſtay, (See ſtay) 
ral Marrow; when he eaſes Nature either by |and when ſhe is ſtay d, they ſay ſhe is Pay'd : The 
Urine or Stool, there flows thin Liquid Matter next Word is, Let riſe and Hale, that is, ler the 
like a Semen plentifully; when he goes or runs any | Lee-tack riſe, and Hale aft the Sheets, and ſo trim 
way, bur eſpecially by a ſteep Place he grows all the Sails, by a Wind as they were before; for 
weak and ſhort Breathed, his Head is heavy, and they caſt off that which was before the Weather 
his Ears tingle; ſo in Proceſs of Time he Dies of a | Bowling, iand ſer up the other taught; and ſo they 
Fever called Lipyria, where the External Parts do alſo by all Sheets, Braces and Tacks, which a 
are cold, ard the Internal burn ar the ſame Time. | Ship that is trimmed by a Wind muſt have. 
Blanchard. Gy TACKLES, in a Ship are ſmall Ropes running 
TABLE, in Architecture, is a ſmooth and ſim- in three Parts, having at one End a Pendant with 
ple Part of a different Figure; but moſt commonly a Block faſtened to them, or elſe a Lannier; 
in form of a long Square, or of a Triangle. and at the other End, is a Block and an Hook 
Projecturing Table, is that which jerts out be- to hang any Goods upon, which is to be hea- 
ond the naked Face of a Wall, Pedeſtal, or any j ved into the Ship, or out of it. 
art whereof it makes the Ornament: And a | 


Raked Table, is that which is hollow'd in the There are ſeveral forts of theſe Tackles. 
Square of a Pedeſtal, or elſewhere. 


TABLETS, or ſolid Electuaries, are much the] 1. The Boat Tack/es, which ſerve to hoiſe the 
"fame with ＋ * being made uſually of Sugar Boat in and out, as alſo for many other Uſes : 
and Powder, &c. incorporated well together, and | Theſe ſtand on the Main-maſt Shrouds, the other 
given in many Diſeaſes, eſpecially thoſe of the] on thoſe ofthe Fore-maſt, 

Lungs and Breaſt, | | 

TABLING of Fines, is the making a Table for] + 2, The Tack/es belongiug to the Maſts, theſe 
every County where his Majeſties Writ runs, con- | ſerve as a kind of Shrouds, to keep the Maſts from 
taining the Contents of every Fine paſſed in any | ſtraining. 
one Term, as the Name of the County, Towns, 
and Places, wherein the Lands or Tenements lie ; | 3. The Gutmners-Taekles, with which the Ord- 


the Name of the Demandant and Deforceant, and | nance are hoiſted in and out. 
ot every Mannor named in the Fine. 


TABUM, is a thin ſort of Matter that comes | 4. There is alſo another called Windins-Tackle ; 
from an ill Ulcer. Blanchard. which ſee under that Word. 

TACK, in a Ship, is a great Rope having a} 
Wale-knot at one End, which ſeized or faſtened | There is alſo another kind of Tackle which is 
into the Clew of the Sail; ſo is reeved firſt thro' rhe | called a Burnett. See Burnett. 

Cheſſe Trees, and then is brought thro' a Hole in the | TACTILE Quantities, are luch as have a pri- 
Ships Side. Its Uſe is to catry forwards the Clew mary Relation to the Senſe of Feeling, cr to our 
of the Sail, and to make it ſtand cloſe by a Wind : | Touch : As Hear and Cold, &c. 

And when ever the Sails are thus trimmed; the TANIA, in Architecture, is a Member of the 

in-rack, the Fore-rack, and Miſſen-tack are Dorick Capital, which reſembles the Share of a. 
broughr cloſe by the Board, and haled as forward ſquare Filler, and ſerves inſtead of a Cymerium, be- 


6. con eas they can be, The Bowlings alſo are ſo on | ing faſtned, as it were, to a Capital below the Tri- 
1 we Weather Side ; the Lee-ſheers are haled cloſe 8 whereof it ſeems to * Bale. 
a FE aft, and the Lee- braces of all the Sails, are like- TAFFEREL, is the uppermoſt Part, Frame, or 
raction of wiſe vraced aft. Hence they ſay, a Ship Sails, | Rail of a Ship abaft over the Poop. 
* Blood or ſtends cloſe upon a Tack, i. e. cloſe by the Wind. TAILE, in common Law, fignifies two ſeveral 


Hale aboard the Tacks ; That is, Bring the Tack | Things both grounded upon one Reaſon. Firſt, it 
| 6Q 2 15 
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TAL 

is to be uſed for the Fee, which is oppoſite to Fee- | 
Simple, by reaſon ir is ſo minced or parted as it 
were, that it is not in the Owners free Power to 
diſpole, bur is by rhe firſt Giver cut or divided from 
all others, and tied to the Iſſue of the Donee : And 
this Limitation of Tail, is either General, or Spe- 
cial. : 

Tail General, is that whereby Lands or Tene- 
ments are limited to a Man, and to the Heirs of 
his Body begotten; and it is ſo called, how many 
Wives ſoever the Tenant holding by this Title, 
ſhall have one after another in Lawful Marriage; 


his Iſſue by them all, have a Poſſibility ro Inherit 
dne after another. 


— —— — — 
| 


T A 
ens 


TALPA, is a Tumor fo called, becauſe ;; 
a Mole (in Latin Talpa) creeps under C... 
ſo this Feeds upon the Scull under the 
may be referred to the Species 
which ſee. Blanchard. 

TALUS, the ſame with Aſtragulus. 
ſcribed under the Word Tarſus. 

TALUS, or Talut, properly ſignifies an 
that goes ſloping, as the Ta/us of a Wall 
ſonry, when its thickneſs is diminiſhed by Deere, 
as it riſes in height. But in Fortification, the ** 
of a Baſtion or Rampart, is the Slope alowed 2 
ſuch a Work whether it be of Earth or Stone 0 
better to ſupport its Weight. OO 
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Tail Special, is when Lands or Tenements limi- 
ted to a Man and his Wife, and the Heirs of their two 
Bodies begotten; and hath this Term of Special, 
becauſe if the Man Bury his Wife before Iſſue, and 
take another, the Iſſue by his ſecond Wife, cannot 
Inherit the Land, Sc. Alſo, if the Land be given 
to a Man and his Wife, and their Son Rfor ever; 
this is Tail Special. 

TAILE after Poſſibility of Iſſue Extinct, is 
where Land is given to a Man and his Wife, and 
to the Heirs of the ir two Bodies, the one over-lives 
the other without Iſſue between them begotren ; 
he {hall hold the Land for Term of his own Life, 
as Tenants in Taile after Poſſibility of the Iſſue 
Extin& ; and notwithſtanding that he do waſt, he 
ſhall never be Impeached of it: And if he Alien, 
he in the Reverſion ſhall not have a Writ of Entry 
in conſimili Caſu, but he may enter, and his Entry 
is Lawful, 

TAILLOIR. See Abacus. 

TAINT, in Law, fignifics Subſtantively, either 
a Conviction ; or Ad eve, a Perſon Convicted 
of Felony or Treaſon, &c, Sec Attaint. 

TAKE and Leave, they ſay ar Sea, that when 
a Ship Sails ſo well thar ſhe can come up with 
another or out Sail her when ſhe pleaſes ; that 
ſhe can Take and Leave upon her, whenever ſhe 
will, | 

TALES, in I aw, is taken for a ſupply of Men, 
impannelled upon a Jury or Inqueſt, and not ap- 
pearing, or at their appearance challeng'd by ei- 
ther Party as nor indifferent ; in which Caſe the 
Judge upon Motion, grants a Supply to be made 
by the Sheriff, of one or more ſuch there preſent ; 
and hereupon the very Act of ſupplying is called a 
Tales de circumtantibus : Bur he that hath had one 
Tales either upon Defaulr or Challenge, may nor 
have another to contain {o many as the former: 
For the firſt Tales mult be under the principal Pa- 
nel, except in a Cauſe of Appeal, and ſo every 
Tales leſs than other, untill the Number be made 
up of Men preſent in Courr, and ſuch as are with- 


out Exception; yet this gencral Rule is not with- 
out ſome Exceptions, as appears by Stamford PI. 
Cor. Lib. 3. Cap. 5. Theſe commonly called Tales, | 


may in ſome ſort, and indeed are called Meliores, 
viz. when the whole Jury is challenged, 

TALLY the Sheats, is a Word of Command at 
Sea, when the Sheats of the Main-ſail or Fore-ſail 
are to be halled aft. See Sheets, 


TALUS Exterior, of a Work, is its Steep l; 
on the Sides of the Field; and is alway; mat 
little as poſſible, to prevent the Enemies Scalade 
unleſs the Earth be bad, then it is abſolutely ne. 
ceſſary to allowia conſiderable Talus for its Para . 

TALUS Interior, of a Work, is its Steepnel 
on the Inſide towards the Place, 

TAMPKIN, Tampion, or Tampin, at Seq, ic 1 
round Piece of Wood filled with the Muzzle of 2 
great Gun, which ſerves to ſtop ir fo, that no Wa. 
ter or Rain may get in to wet the Powder. 

TANGENT, of a Parabola, (or other Corick 
Section, or Geometrical Curve) is a Right Line 
Drawn, cutting the Ax Produced, and touch; 
the Section in one Point without cutting ir, 

In Phileſ. Tranſa#t. N. go. There is an eaſe 
Method of Sluſius, to draw Tangents to all Geo. 
metrical Curves without any Labour of Calculari. 
on: The Demonſtration of which you have after. 
wards, Hunts 95 communicated by the fame Aw 
thor, and is contained in theſe three Lemmata. 


1. The Difference between any two Dignities, 
or Powers of the ſame Dimenſions or Degree di- 
vided by the Difference between the Roots of thoſe 
Powers, gives ſeveral Parts or Members of the 
next Inferior Powers, which may be formed from 
thoſe two Roots as from a Binomial, thus. 


& * & - 222. 
2 =xx+xy + 

2. There are always ſo many ſeveral Members 
in any Degree or Power raiſed from a Binomial, 
as are the Unites in the Exponent of the Power 
next above it. Thus in the Square of a Binomial 
there are three Members, in the Cube, there are 
four, Sc. | 


3. If any quantity divide 2 others whoſe Ratio 
is given, the Quotients will be alſo reciprocally in 
the ſame given Ratio; or that the Quotients cf 
any two Numbers, or Quantity, divided by one 
and the ſame Quantity, are as the Dividends. 


This premiſed, Let there be any Curve, as DU, 
whoſe Points are all referrable ro any Right Line 
given, as E A B, whether that Right Line be the 
Diameter, or not; or whether there be more g 
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ven Right Lines than one, if their Powers do put 
come into the Equation, tis enough. 


TALON,a (mall Member in Architecture, com- 
poſed of a ſquare Filler, and a ſtraight Cymetium, 
fr differs from the Aſtragal which is a round Mem- 
ber, whereas the Talon conſiſts of two Portions of 
a Circle, one without, and the other within; and 
when the Concave Part is uppermoſt, it is called 
Reverſrd Talon. 


—— 
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for 


the Line D A, » for B A; and for E B, and 4 
other given Lines, he puts b d, &c. i. e. alway 
Comſonants. 


And in all his Equations he puts V always 
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Then ſuppoſing D C to be drawn touching the 


Curve in D, and meeting with E B, produced in 


C, he always calls the ſought Line C A, by the 


Name of 4. 


To find which he gives this general Method. 
RULE I 
| He rejects out of the Equarion all Members 


B which have not either Vor) with them; then he 
puts all thoſe that have) on one fide, and all thoſe 
which have V on the other, with their Signs + or —. 
And the latter for diſtinction and eale ſake, he 

calls che Right, the former the Left Side. 


RULE IL 
On the Right Side, ler there be prefixt to each 


| I Member, the Exponent of the Power which « hath 
there: Or which is all one, Let that Exponent be 


multiplied into all the Members. 
Ol . 
Let the ſame be done alſo on the Left Side, mul- 
tiplying each Member there by the Exponent of the 


Power of). 


Adding this moreover, That one y muſt (in each 
Member) be always changed into 4. 
* 


This done, I ſay, that the Equation thus tefor- 


med, will ſhew the Merhod of drawing the requi- 


red Tangent ro the Point D ; and when thar is 
given, as allo , u, and the other Quantities ex- 


prefled by Conſonants, « cannot be unknown. 


Let there be this Equation b y —z » = V V, in 
which E B is b, B AZ), DAV, and ler a, 
or A C be required to find the Point C, from 
whence C D being drawn, ſhall be a true Tangent 


£ | to that Curve QD, in D. 


In this Example nothing is to be ejected out of 
the Equation, becauſe y or V, are in each Mem- 
ber: Tis alſo ſo diſpos'd as required by Rule 1. To 
each part therefore there muſt be pretixed the Ex- 
ponent of the Powers of y and V. as in Rule 23 
and on the Left Side let one y be changed into 4: 
And then the Equation will be in this Form, þ a — 


# 244=2 VV, which Equation reduced, gives 
eaſily the Value of 2 2 > Me = AC. And 


bþ — 2 
o the Point C is found, ſrom whence the Tangent 
C may be drawn, 


* 


| 
| 


To determine which way the Tangent is to be 
drawn, whether towards B or E, he directs to con- 
ſider the Numerator and Denominator of the Fra- 
ction, which at laſt is found equal to a. For, 


1. If in both parts of the Fraction, either all the 
Signs are Affirmative, or if the Affirmative ones 
are more in Number, then the Tangent is to tun 
towards B. | 


2. If the Aﬀfirmative Quantities are greater than 
the Negative in the Numerator, but equa! to them 
in the Denominator, the Right Line drawn thro D, 
and touching rhe Curve in that Point, will be Pa- 
rallel ro A B: For in this Caſe, a is of an Infinite 


Length. 


3. If in both parts of the Fraction, the Affirma- 
tive Quantities are leſs than the Neparive, changing 
all the Signs, the Tangent muſt be drawn now al- 
ſo towards B: For this Caſe, after the change, 
comes to be the ſame with the firſt. 


4. If the Affirmative Quantities are greater than 
the Negative in the Denominator, but in the Nume- 
rator are leſs, or vice verſa ; then changing the 
Signs in that part of the Fraction where they are 
lels, the Tangent muſt be drawn a contrary way; 
i. e. A C muſt be taken towards E. 


5. But whenever the Affirmative and Negative 
Quantities are equal in the Numera tor, let them be 
how they will in the Denominator, a will vaniſh in- 
to nothing: And conſequently either A D it (elf is 
the Tangent, or elle EA; or at leaſt, a Line Pa- 
rallel to E A; as will eaſily be found by the 
Data. 


This he gives plain Examples of, in Reference 
to the Circle, thus. 


— 
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Let there be a Semi-circle, whoſe Diameter is 
E B, in which there is given any Point; as D, D, D, 
Sc. from which the Perpendicular D A, is ler fall to 
the Diameter. 

Let D A V, BA =», B E= U: Then the 
Equarion will be by —z z = V, and drawing 
the Tangent D C, AC or a = __ | 

Now if 6b be greater than 25, the Tangent muſt 
be drawn towards B, if leſs towards E, if ir be 
equal to it, it will be Parallel to E B. as was laid 
in the 1ſt, 2d, and 4th Rules. 
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Let there be another Semi- circle inverted; as, 
ND D; the Points of whoſe Periphery are refer- 
red to the Right Line BB, parallel and = ro the 
Diameter. 

Let N B be called d; and all things elſe as be- 
fore ; then the Equation will be b y — yz =dd 
+ VU—24V; which being managed —_— 
ing to his Rules, you will have 4 2 ph = 


Now fince V here is ſuppoſed ro be always leſs 
than d; if b be greater than 25, then the Tangent 
muſt be drawn towards E; if equal, it will be 
parallel to BB; if leſs, changing all the Signs, the 
Tangent muſt be drawn towards B, as by Rule 4, 
5, and 3. Bur there could be no Tangent drawn, 
or at leaſt, E B would be it, if N B had been ta- 
ken equal to the Diameter, 


N. 


| WP 
re TI C2 


E A 


Let there be another Semicircle, whoſe Diame- 
tet NB, is perpendicular to EB, and to which 
its Points are ſuppoſed to be referred. 

Let N be called 6, and all things elſe as above; 
the Equation will be yy =6 V—VV, and a = 
6V —2 VV Bn 


( 


2 y | 
If now b be greater tRan 2 V, the Tangent nifiſt 
be drawn towards B, if leſſer, towards E, if equal 
DA will be the Tangent; as by Rule 1, 4, and 5, 
appears. 


N. B. In the Ad Eruditorum for December, 
1652, there is an Univerſal Method for drawing 
Tangents to all Curves, which is an Improvement 
of this. 


TANGENT of = Circle in Geometry, is a 
Right Line, as T R drawn without the Circle, 
perpendicular to ſome Radius, as C R, and which 
touches the Circle but in one Point. 


n 


| 


PROBLEM. 


To draw from a Point given, as a; the true Tyr: 


gent a e, to any given Circle, as cbe, 


* 2 d 


. ln, 
,” 


Q 


Join the Point a, and the Centre of the Circl, 
by drawing the Line a c. Then with the Radius 
a c on c, deſcribe another Circle; erect a Perper- 
dicular on b, which ſhall cur the latter Circle in; 
draw de, cutting the former Circle in e: then? 
being drawn, is the Tangent required. 


Demonſtration. 


The Line e a is a true Tangent, becauſe perpet- 
dicular to the Radius ce, and tis perpendicular to 
ce, becauſe ce a is a Right Angle; and ce4, 4 
Right Angle, becauſe tis equal to c þ d, (ulic 
was made ſo by Conſtruction) and tis equal t 
c bd, becauſe the Triangle c h d, is equal to tl 
Triangle 2 oc, as having two Sides and one Angle 
equal: Wherefore the Angle ce, is equal to the 
Angle c b d, which is a Right Angle. C E. D. 


Another very expeditious way of drawing a Tang 
to a Circle, is this, 


Le. 


rege 
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© 7 che Circle be RNC, che Point of Contact 
N; transfer the Radius N C, any where from N, 
E Jownwards into the Poſition R C, ſo that RN be 
be equal to R E; then with R C on the Centre R, 
grike a Semicircle, and a Ruler laid from C thro 

R, will find the Point T ; from whence IN being 
diraun, will be a true Tangent, becauſe the Angle 
INC being in a Semi-circle, is a Right one, 


| PROPOSITION I. 


© If two Tangents be drawn to any Circle from a Point 
= (a) without, theſe Tangents ſhall always be equal. 


I fay, a dab, 


ve Tar: 


1 

| | 
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Circle Cc 
Radius 
erpen- 
eind; 
1 he Os 
_ Demonſtration, 
15 The Triangle db c being. gn Iſoceles, the Angle 
al to S Angle cd b ; the Right Angles a de, and 
9 the a bc are alſo ues : Wherefore if from theſe right 
Angle and equal Angles, you ſeverally take the equal An- 
mh. gies cbd, and c db, the Remainders a bd, and 


lite Sides a d, and @ b, to thoſe es 
equal. Q, E. D. to thoſe Angles m 


Le. 


« 46, muſt be equal, and conſequently che _ 


PROP. It: 


If a Tangent (a T) and a Secant (ad) bedrapn 
from the ſame Point (a) without a Circle ; the 
Tangent will be a mean Proportional between the 
whole Secans (a d) and the Part (a c Sites 

Circle. i 


Or, as Eiclid Expreſſes it! 
The Sqiiare of the Tangent (a T) 5s eg N the Recke 
33 by the while Secant 00 pit je, ex- 
ternal part (a c) That is, a Tq=adxac. 


Draw c T, and T 4. 


Demonſtration; 


Then will the Triangles T 46; and T ad, be 


| fimilar; for the Angle a, is common to both, and 
4 Tc r d, becauſe made by a Tangent a T, and 


a Secant e T. Therefore ca:aT::aT: ad: 


That is, 4 Tis a mean Proportional between c 4, 


and a d and alſo Q T =I de. Q E. D. 
COROLLARY I. 


Hence may a Line be eaſily divided, accord- 
ing to etream and mean Proportion; if from a 
Secant wile to the Circle, you draw a Line ſo as 
that the Part within be equal in length to the Tan- 
gent. Thus Let the Prickt Line be ſo drawn from 
4, chat the Part within the Circle be equal to T. 
Then tis plain, if the Part without be called e, by 
this Propoſition. ; 4 


ee Te T II. 


TANGIBLE Bodies, are ſuch as arediſcoverable 
and ſenfible by our Feeling, or Touch. 

TAPER-BORED, in Gunnery, a Piece of Ord- 
nance is ſaid to be Taper- bored, when ir is wider 
at the Mouth, than towards the Breech. 0 

TARAXIS, is a Perturbation of the Humours 
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TARE and Tret, Fare is the Weight of Box, 
Straw, Cloths, £9c, wherein Goods are packed. 

The other, viz. Tret, is a Conſideration allow- 
ed in the Weight for Waſte, in emprying and re- 
ſelling the Goods. | 
TARIFE, (in Arithmetick) is either a ſmall Table 
of the Diviſor multiplied by the 9 Digits ro expe- 
dite Multiplication z or elſe a Proportional Table 
contrived for the expediting a Queſtion in the Rule 
of Fellowſhip, when the Stocks, Loſſes and Gains 
are very numerous. 

TAR-PAWLING, in a Ship, is a Piece of 
Canvaſs well Tar'd over, to lay on any Place, to 
keep off Rain, 

TARSUS, is a Cartilaginous Extremity of the 
Eye-lids, whence the Hairs ſpring, called Cilium. 
Blanchard. 2 

TARSUS, is che Space between the lower end 
of the two Focils, * | the beginning of the Five 
long Bones which ſuſtain, and are articulated with 
the Toes: Some call this the Inſtep, but that is the 
Metatarſus rather. 1 


The Tarſus hath ſeven Bones, which differ from 
one another very much in both Shape, and 
Bigneſs. e 


The Firſt, is the Talus called alſo Aſtragalus; 
the Ankle or Huckle-bone : This bone has above a 
convex Head, with a ſhallow Sinus in it, articulat- 
ing with the Tibia : By the Proceſs of which Ti- 
bia, which makes the Inner Ankle, it is hedg d in 


—— 


as it were on the inſide, as it is by that of the Fi- 


hula on the outer; before, it hath a long Neck, 
on which grows a round-Head, that enters into 
the Sinus of the Os Naviculare; on which jointing, 
the Foot is moved ſide-ways: Its inner Side is 
rough, and above hath a Tranverſe Sinus to re- 
ceive the Ligament of the Tibia, and below there 
is a deſcending Sinus, by which the Tendons of 
the Muſcles of the Foot paſs : Ar the Bottom of all, 


there is a Sinus Behind, and Protuberance Before, 


by which it is articulated with the Os Calcis by a 
Ginglymus. | / | 

The Second Bone of the Tarſus, is the Os Calcis, 
or Calcaneum, Which ſee. 

The Third, is the Os Scaphoides, Naviculare, or 
Cymbiforme, which ſee. 

The remaining Four, ſtand all in one Rank, be- 
ing leſs than the three former; and the firſt, arti- 
culates with the Os Calcis; the other three, with 


the Os Naviculare: There is no Cartilage beuveen 


them, but they are knit together on the outſide 
like a Cartilaginous Ligament. Ihe firſt of theſe 
is called Cubiforme, having fix almoſt equal ſides, 
is the greateſt of theſe four, and is ſeated on the 


outſide of the Foot. See Cubiforme. The other | 
three, are called Ofſa Cuneiformia, from their 


Wedge-like Shape; for above they are thick, and 
below they are thin. See that Word, 
TARTAR Emetick, See Emetich Tartar. 
TARTAR Soluble, See Soluble Tartar, 
TARTAR Vieriolate, is made by pouring Spi- 


. xit of Vitriol on Oil of Tartar, per Deliquium, by 
little and little; and when the Efferveſcence is 


over, placing the Glaſs in the Sand, and evaporat- 
ing the Moiſture with a ſmall Hear, that a very 
white Salt may remain-at the Botrom, This is 


the Tartar Vitriolate; tis a good Aperitive, and 


..z litrle Purgative Medicine, and Works alſo by 
Urine : Doſe from 10 to 39 Grains. 


| 


IAI, is probably cauſed by the Salts c. 
in Bodies; which, according to their Wat ar 
Configurations „affect the . * Valoy 
and tickling, or otherwiſe moving the Ex uh; 
of theſe ſmall Nerves, which Terminate ir _—_ 
pille of the Tongue, communicate a vleaſ e b. 
W —— to _ Brain, at a 
e Organ aſt, ſeems to be nei 
Membranes, nor tlie Nerves of the Tas the 
perly ſpeaking) nor the Glandule Amygd alin Pro. 
thoſe little Eminences, or Papille, which Ray by: 
on the Tongues of all Animals. "ung 


For Firſt, Thoſe Papillæ are found den 
from = Roor of the Ton gue to — win 
none from thence to the String; i 
3 Ty V or at lea hy, 
Secondly, Any San, or ſtrong . 
being placed on the Parts void of ray cy 
affects not the Taſt at all. | Pte, 
| | \ 

Thirdly, In thoſe. Papille, in the T 
Live Animals, may (by a Microſcope) be dle, 
ed many ſmall Holes ſupply'd at the Bottom b 


0 B ta » Which communicate the Ser/atinty 


Thar various Taſts may be Mechanically pro: 
duced, and that Sapours do depend on the Shape 
Size, Motion, Ge. of the ſmall Sapotifck Parti. 
cles of the Saporous Body. 

The Honorable Mr. Boyle, hath abundantly 
made ont by Experiments, and Obſeryations, 
about the Mechanical Production of Taſts. 

Dr. Grew, in his Lecture about the Diverſities 
of Taſts, Read before the Royal Society, Merch, 
25. 1675. diſtinguiſhes Taſts into Simple, ard 
Compound. 

By the former of which, he underſtands ſuch 
as are Simple, or Single Modes of Taſt, altho 
mingled with others in rhe ſame ; thus, The 
Taſt of a Pepin is Aci-dulcis; of Rhubarb, Amara: 
ſtringent, and therefore compounded in both; but 
yet in the Pepin, the Acid is one Simple Taft, and 
the Sweet another; as diſtinct as the Bitter, and 
Aſtringent are in the Rhuburb. 

Two Faults, faith the Doctor, have here been 
committed: The Defective Enumeration of Simple 
Taſts ; and Reckoning them Indiſtinfly among ſuch 
as are compounded, 


Simple Taſts, (of which uſually, are reckoned nat 
above fix or ſeven Sorts) are, at leaſt, ſixteen, 


Bitter, as in Wormwood ; whoſe contrary 15, 

Sweet, as in Sugar. ; 

Sower, as in Vinegar ; whole contrary 15, 

Sail. 

Hot, as in Cloves; to which is oppolite, 

6. Cold, as in Sal Prunelle ; for we may as pro- 
erly lay, a Cold Taft, as an Hot one; fince there aft 

ome Bodies which do manifeſtly Imprels the 

Senſe of Cold upon the Tongue, tho nor to ti? 

Touch. 

7. Aromatick; to which is contrary. 

'8, Nauſeous, or Malignant. 


9 


| 


16, Or ſuch as are Hard. 


9. He thinks alſo, that Tafts may be diſtit- 
guiſhed into ſuch as are Soft, which are either 65 
pid; as in water, Starch, Whites of Eggs, ©" 
or Unctuous, as in Oils, Fat, Ge. 0 
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Of ah be reckons four Kinds. As, 


Penetrant, Which worketh it ſelf into the 
Keren without any Pungeney; as is found in 
che Root and Leaves of Wild Cucumber. | 

2. Stupefacient, as in the Root of black Helle- 
bore: Which being chewed, and for ſome Time 
retained upon the Tongue, affects the Tongue 
with a Nu mneſs, or Paralytick Stupor. 

11. 3 Aſtringent, as in Galls. And, N 

4. Pungent, as in Spirit of Sal Armoniack ; 
which two Taſts he makes contrary to the Unau- 
ous; as P Cetrant, and Stupefacient, are contrary 


ro che Vapid one, 


The compounded Taſts are very Numerous; but 
we have Words to Expreſs bur fix of them. As, 


t. Auſtere, which is Aſtringent and Bitter; as 
in the green, and ſoft Stones of Grapes. 

2. Acerb, properly ſo called, is Aſtringent and 
Acid; as in the Juice of unripe-Grapes, 

3. Acrid, which is Pungent, and Hor, 

4. Muriatick, is Salt and Pungent; as in com- 

on Salr. | | 
E 5. Lixivious, which is Saltneſs , joined with 
ſome Pungency and Hear. 

6. Nitrous, which is Saltneſs, Joined with Pun- 
gency and Cold, 


TAUGHT, in the Sea Language, is the ſame 
as ſetting a Rope ſtiff, or faſt. They ſay, Ser 
Taught the Shrcuds, to Stays, or any other Ropes 
which are tod {lack, and looſe. 

TAUNT, when the Maſts of a Ship are too tall 
for her, they ſay ſhe is Taunt-maſted, or that her 
Maſis are very Taunt. 

TAURUS, is the ſecond Sign of the Todiacł. 

TAUTOLOGY, is a vain repetition of Words, 
which ſerves only ro lengthen our Diſcourſe, and 
tire the Reader. 

Tautclogical Echo's, are ſuch as repeat the ſame 
Sound or Syllable many times; whereas thoſe 
which repeat many Syllables, or Words, diſtinctly, 
ate called Polyſy[abical Echo's. | 


UL 


[ 


TAW: The Heralds have an 
Ordinary which they reckon a- 
mong the Croſſes, called by this 
Name and of this Figure. 


N 


TECHNICAL, is ſometimes the ſame with Ar- 
tificial, and expreſſes whatever relates to the Arts 
and Sciences, as the Term, Rules, &c. So that 
the 2 of Art are commonly called Technical 

K E 

TEETH. The Teeth are called in Latine, 
Dentes, quaſi Edentes, from their Office of eating, 
or chewing, They are fixed in their Alveol;, three 
manner of ways. 

The firſt and chief is, by their Articulation with 
the Jaw-bones, by Gomphoſis. i 
Ide ſecond is, by the Nerve which is inſerted 
into their Root by Synneuroſis. 

And the laſt is, by the Gums, which cleave to 
the outſide of their Roots by Sſarcoſes, 


* 
.. 


Their Subſtance is rhe hardeſt of all other Bonts; 
but more eſpecially that Part of them, that ſtands 
out naked above the Gums. This Part, Dr. Hu. 
vers thinks ought to be eſteemed rather ſtony, than 
'bony, and yet not the whole of it neither, but on- 
ly the outſide, or cortex, which like a Shell covers 
the Bony; which being broken off, or decayed, 
the Bony quickly rots, and mouldets away: Up- 
on which account it is, that when the Gums are 
eaten away, ſo that ſome Part of the Tooth, which 
is not defended with this ſtony cortex, is laid bare, 
it is eroded; when that Part that naturally ſtands 
out of the Gums, and is by ſuch a ſolid Subſtance 
ſecured, ſuffers no ſuch injury; the ſtony Part is 
not covered with any Perioſteum, but that Part 
which is within the Sockets of the Jaw-bones, is 
inveſted with a thiti Membrane; which, he ſays; 
is not the true Perioſteum, (though that inveſts th 
Socket wherein they ſtand) but is propagared front 
that Membrane that covers the Gums, and is 
common to the whole Mouth, which does not ter- 
minate with the Gums, bur when it comes to their 
extream Edge, turns in, and is reflected between 
the other ſide of the Gum, and the Tooth, deſcend- 
ing into the Alveolus, or Socket, and adhering on 
one ſide, immediately to thoſe Parts of the Teeth 
which lie within; and on the other, to the hard 
fleſny Subſtance of the Gums, which with this, is 
communicated to the Roots of ſome Teeth (eſpeci- 
ally in the upper Jaw) to faſten them more firmly 
in their Sockets; and where none of chis hard 
Fleſh intervenes, it coaleſces as it were into one 
Membrane with the Perioſteum, that covers the 
inſide of the Socket. By this Membrane, and the 
Nerve inſerted into the Root of every Tootli, 
theſe lower Parts of the Teeth become exquiſitely 
Senſible. 

The Grinders have a manifeſt Cavity within 
(bur the Inci ſores and Canini, but an obſcure one) 
whereinto by the very ſmall Holes of their Roots, 
they each receive a Capillary Artery from the Ca- 
rotides, a Vein from the Jugulars, and a Twig of 
a Nerve from the fifth Pair. The Vein, Artery, 
and Nerve, are united together, and clad with 4 
common Membrane when they enter the Jaw, 
*within which, they have a'proper Channel to run 


along in, under the Roots of the Teeth ; ſending 


Twigs to each, as they paſs under them. 

The Rudiments, or Principles of the Teeth, are 
bred with the other Parts in the Womb, bur lie 
hid for ſome Months within the Jaws, and Gums * 


] Theſe Principles are partly Bony, and partly Mu- 


cous, and both Parts are ar firſt included in a Mem- 
branous, and ſomewhat Mucous Fol/iculus, of 
Caſe, which in proceſs of Titne they break through 
(ſome ſooner, other later) their Bony Part aſcend- 
ing upwards out of the Gums ; and their Mucous 
Parr (hardening by degrees) deſcending down- 
wards into the Jaw ſo far, as there is ſpace for it; 
the Folliculus it ſelf turning to a kind of Cement, 
whereby the Tooth is faſtened to the Sides of the 
Alveolus. | | | 
At what time, and at what order, they break 
forth out of the Alveoli, is known to every Nurſe: 
Omitting therefore to ſpeak of that, I ſhall only 
Note, That the Teeth alone, of all the Bones in 
the Body, continue to grow ſo long as a Man 
Lives (and they continue in his Head) for elſe 
they would be ſoon worn to the Stumps by their 
daily Uſe; and we ſee that when a T60th is loſt 
out of "_ _ (inthe oldeſt People) chat which 
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grow longer than the reſt, having none to grind a- 
gainſt : T hough it muſt be confeſt, that the ſeem- 
ing length of old Peoples Teeth, is more owing 
to the falling away of their Gums, than the growrh 
of their Teeth. * 

When Children come to be ſeven or eight Years 
Old, they change ſeveral of their Teeth; but very 
rarely, if ever, all. The Inciſores, or Fore- teeth; 
the Canine, or Eye- teeth; and the foremoſt Dou- 
ble-teech moſt change; but the reſt of the Double- 
teeth very few. Now concerning this changing of 
the Teeth, we muſt know, that the Old ones do 
not come out by their Roots, but their up 
Part only drops off, their Roots remaining ſtill in 
the Socket of the Iaw; which (being like Seed for 
the new ones) by degrees, grows up above the 
Gums, to ſupply the Place of that which is fallen 
off. Commonly about the twentieth Year (or up- 
wards) there ſpring out two Double-tecth behind 


the reſt, which till then, had lain hid in their 


Sockets. Theſe are called Genuine Teeth, or Den- 
res Sapientie ; becauſe, Men are then come to 
Years of Diſcretion. | 

As for the Number of them, commonly there are 
found fixreen in each Jaw ; if there fall our any 
difference in Number, as to individual Perſons ; it 
generally falleth out in the Molares. 


There are three Ranks, or Sorts of Teeth. 


© "Thoſe of the Firſt Rank (for the foremoſt) are 
called Incifores, Cutters. Moſt commonly four are 
found in cach Jaw ; they have bur one Root, or 
Fang; and ſo eaſily fall, or are pulled our. Theſe 
firſt make way out of the Gums in Children, be- 
cauſe the Tops of them are ſharpeſt. 

Thoſe of the Second Rank, ate called Canini, or 
Dog-teeth, from their length, hardneſs, and 'ſharp- 
neſs above the reſt: In each Jaw there are two; 


at each fide of rhe Cutters, one. They are otherwiſe 
called Eye teeth, either from an Opinion that their 


Roots (viz. of the upper) reach as far as the Eyes, 


or that the fame Nerve that moves that Eye, ſends 


a Twig to theſe Teeth; neither of which conceits 
are true: The Roots of theſe are ſingle, as thoſe 
of the Incijores, but they are both ſometimes crook- 
ed; and if ſuch People in whom they are ſo, chance 
to have one of them drawn, they can hardly be 
pulled out, without breaking off a Piece of the A/- 
veolus, in which they are fix d. | 


Thoſe of the Third Rank, are called Molares, 
Grinders, becauſe like Mill-ſtones, they Grind the 
Meat. Moſt commonly they are rwenty in Num- 
ber, five in each ſide of both Jaws. The two fore- 
moſt that ſtand next to the Dog-teeth, are leſs 
than the reſt, having but two Knobs at the Top; 
but che three Hindmoſt are larger, and have four, 
being in a manner four Square. | 

The two Foremoſt alſo, have but two Roots at 
moſt; but the three hindmoſt, commonly, three, or 
four. But thoſe of the upper Jaw, have for the 
moſt Part, one Root more than thoſe which are 
oppoſite to them in the lower; or however their 
Roots are larger, 

The Reaſon whereof may be, 

Firſt, Becauſe they are 1 and ſo are 
he apter to drop out: And | | 

Secondly, Becauſe the Subſtance of the upper 


Jaw, is not ſg firm, as thar'gf dhe lgwer. ; 


is oppolite to it in the other Jaw, will commonly 


ſores bite of the Morſel, the Dog-teerh — ** 


The Uſe of the Ted, is principal 
the Meat, to prepare it for the Schell to chew 


may the eaſier conconct it into Chyle. + that . 


and the Grinders make it ſmall : v ak it, 
are flat in the Top, that they Ny they 
ceive, and keep the Meat; and rough; th ter re. 
may grind it the better. The Tecth & ” 
alſo, to the Formation of the Speech, al Abutes 
the Fore- teeth; for rhoſe that have los ly 
Liſp, as we ſay, and cannot Pronounce chem, 
ſuch Syllables as have C, X, S. Plainly 
: ho wy. y 11 * Term in Painting Gif 
ng rrifici lour, 6f whi 1 
* wy a Objects 
TELEPHIUM, is the ſame Ulcer with eie. 
(which fee f) ir is fo called from one Ts 
who was a time troubled with thi : 
Blanchard. N . Diſeaſe, 
- TELESCOPE, is an Optich Inſtrument une 
ſerves to diſcover Objects 1 oy oa * 
Ia Teleſcope conſiſt only of a Convex Objeck. 
glaſs, and an Eye-glaſs of a much greater Con- 
vexity, (or which is a Portion of a much leſſer 
Sphere) than the Object-glaſs is, (which is the 
common Form of a Teleſcope for the Night.) 
Then will the apparent Magnitude of the Object 
ſeen through it, be to the Object ſeen by the na- 
ked Eye at the Station of the Object glak : : as 
1 . arg of =- Sens ae the Focal 
ength of the Eye-glaſs. Molineux Di 
Prop. LXII. Thus, © ee e 
| Suppoſe the Focal Length of the Object: glaſs be 
12 Foot, or 144 Inches, and that of the Eye-glaſs 
3 Inches; then the apparent Diameter of the Ob. 
ject ſeen through the 'Glaſs, to that ſeen by the 
naked Eye, will be as:: 144 to 3, or as 48 to l. 
Wherefore ſuch a Teleſcope will be ſaid to magni- 
tie the Diameter of the Object 48 times, and its 
Surface 2344 times, (i. e. the Square of 28.) 
Wherefore if the ſame Object-glaſs be combi- 
ned with an Eye-glaſs, whoſe Focus is 1 : and at 
another time with an Eye-glaſs whole Focus is 2. 
The former Teleſcope will magnifie twice as much 
as the larter, : | | 
Alſo, if two Teleſcopes have different Lengths, 
and the Focus of the Eye-glaſs of the Shorter, be in 
the ſame proportion to the Focus of irs Object- 
glaſs : 2 as the Focus of the Eye-glaſs of the Longer 
bears to its Object-glaſs; then thoſe two Tele- 
aper will Magmpie ali le. F 1 
ut yer long Teleſcopes are of very great ule, 
and 'ris impoſſible to make ſhort ones perform as 
well : For, 


1. Object glaſſes of a ſhorrer Focus, will not 
bear — proportionably ſhort, without co- 
ane the Object, or rendring it dark and ob- 
ſcare., 2 | | 

For Inſtance : Suppoſe a very good 12 Foot Ob- 


ocus than 3 Inches, with clearneſs and diftint- 
neſs ; yet however an Object-glaſs of 24 Foot 
equally good, will bear an Eye-glaſs of leſs rhan 
6 Inches Focus (perhaps of 5 or 4 Inches Focus) 
with equal clearneſs and diſtinctneſs. oy 
And then, tho an Object. glaſs of 12 Foot, wi , 
an Eye-glaſs of 3 Inches, will magniſie but 4 


times, as is above proved; yet an Object. plaſs of 
24 Foot, with an'Eye-glaſs of 4 Inches, will ye 


ject-glaſs will receive an Eye-glaſs of no ſhorter | 
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nifie 72 times; which is near one third more than| 
the former; and this is a vaſt Advantage. 


2. The Image of the Moon, or other Object, 
in the diſtinct Baſe of an Object-glals of 24 Foot, 
is rwice as long asthe Image in the diſtinct Baſe of 
an Object-glaſs of 12 Foot: And conſequently the 
Image in the former will be much more plain and 


diſtinct. 


Hence may be concluded alſo, That if the Ob- 
ject· glaſs, be formed on a leſs Sphere than the Eye- 
glaſs, the Appearance of Objects will be diminiſh- 
ed in the aforeſaid Proportion; as is plain by the 
Caſe, when a Teleſcope is inverted. 

Therefore all Perſons which relate Phænomena, 
obſerved by either Teleſcopes, or Microſcopes, 
ought ro mention nor only the Lengrh of the Tube 
in general, but alſo ro expreſs rhe j——_— Focus 
of both Eye- glaſs, and Object-glaſs, together with 
the Aperture of the Object · glaſs; or elſe one cannot 
well judge of the Degree of magnifying. 

To determine the Angle received by a Teleſcope 
of this Form, Mr. Molineux gives this Rule. 


As the Diſtance betweèn Object and Eye-glaſs, 
is to half the Breadth of the Eye- glaſs:: Radius 
to the Tangent of the Angle. 


If a Teleſcope conſiſt of a Convex Object-glaſs, 
and 3 Convex Eye-glaſſes, (which is the uſual 
Form of Telelcopes to be uſed by Day :) Then, 
the Diſtance between the firſt Eye-glaſs and the ſe- 
cond, muſt be the Sum of their Foc? ; rhe Diſtance 
between the ſecond and third Eye-glaſſes, muſt be 
alſo the Sum of their Foci; ſo that all the Glaſſes are 
diſtant from the next adjacent Glaſſes the Sum of 
their Foci; only indeed there may be ſome little 
Variety in the Diſtance between the firſt and ſe- 
cond Eye-glaſs; which is the reaſon there is a 
Draw always made there, to alter it at plea- 
ſure. 

This Teleſcope is only a double one of the for- 
mer ſort, and as the former Inverts the Objects, 
this Inverts that Inverſion, by the addition of two 
more Glaſſes, and conſequently repreſent all things 
Right, or makes them appear Evert. 

Teleſcopes may be made with Concave Eye- 
glaſſes, bur then the Area of the Object, will be 
proportioned always ro the Breadth of the Pupil 
of the Eye of the beholder ; whereas in a Convex 
Eye. giath tis determined by the breadth of that 
Glaſs. 


The practical Rule for combining, 1 25 1 2 tege- 


ther ths Day-Teleſcope of four Glaſſes, is this. 


Take the two firſt Eye-glaſſes, and combine 
them by Trials, ſo as ro make a diſtinct inverted 
Telelcope, conſiſting of a Convex- object- glaſs, and 
a Convex-eye-glaſs of a leſs Sphere. 

Then take the Object-glals, and firſt Eye-glaſs, 
and combine them by Trials alſo, 

Laſtly, Take both theſe Teleſcop?s, and without 
alrering rhe Diſtances of their Glaſſes, in either of 
them ſingly; by Trials combine both theſe Tele 
ſcopes, till the Appearance be clear and diſtinct. 

But what is here done by Trials, may be effect- 
ed by actual Menſuration, or deſigning out the 
Diſtances of the Glaſſes from cach other, by 
knowing their Focal Diſtances. 


their upper parts which is thin, conſiſting only of 
6 


TELESCOPE Aerial, ſo Mr. Chr. Huygens calls a 
Teleſcope, (deſcribed in Phil. Tranſ. Numb. 161.) 
which was made for the Night, and to be uſed 
without a cloſe Lube, (becaule there is no need of 
one in a dark Night) and by that means a long Te- 
leſcope becomes much Lightned, and more caſily 
Manageable. 

TELESCOPE Refletting, of Sir Iſaac Newton, is 
made thus: The Tube of ir which is large is open 
at the end which reſpects the Object; the other 
end is cloſe, where a concave metalline Speculum is 
laid; and near the open end, there is a flat oval 
Speculum made as ſmall as may be, rhe leſs ro ob- 


ſtruct the entrance of the Rays of Light into the 


Tube by it, and inclined towards the upper part of 
the Tube, where is a little hole furniſhed with a 
{mall Plane Convex Eye- glaſs: So that the Rays co- 
ming from the Object, do firſt fall on the Concave 
placed ar the bottom of the Tube, and are thence 
reflected rewards the upper end of it, where they 
meet with the flat Syeculum, obliquely poſited, by 
the Reflection of which they are directed to the 
little Plano-convex Glaſs, and fo to che Spectators 
Eye, who looking downwards, ſees the Object 
which the Teleſcope is turned to. This In{tru- 
ment is deſcribed more at large in Philef. Tranſ; 
N. 81. 

After this firſt Eſſay, the Learned Inventor made 
another Inſtrument of the ſame nature, with which, 
he faith, that he could Read in the Ph:loſophical 
Tranſactions opened in the Sun-ſhine, at an hundred 
Foor diftance, and diſcern ſome of the Words ar 
the diſtance of 1203 its Aperture (defined next the 
Eye) was then equal to above an Inch and - of the 
Object Metal. 

The Advantages of this Teleſcope would be very 
great, if it could be brought to its deſired Perfecti- 
on. Bur iris liable to two Inconveniences. Fir, 
Thar tis nor very eaſie by it to find the Object you 
would ſee; though this a little Uſe and Practice 
would obviate; ar leaſt, placing a ſmall Proſpect 
Glaſs on the outſide parallel ro the Axis of the Ca- 
vity of the Catoptrick Tube, you might readily 
enough find the Object by that, and then the Tube 
ir ſelf would be right. The 2d and much greater 
Inconvenience, is the concave metalline Object 
Speculum being ſubject to Tarniſh, ſo that it will 


not continue long good. Bur if any Perlon could 


be ſo happy as to find out a good metalline Mix- 
ture that would Poliſh finely, reflect vividly, and 
hold without ruſting or tarniſhing, it would be a 
Diſcovery of very great Advantage, both to Tele- 
ſcopical and Microſcopical Improvements. 

TELESCOPICAL-Stars, are thoſe that are not 
viſible to the naked Eye, but diſcoverable only by 
the help of a Teleſcope, Z 

TEMPERATE..Zone. 

TEMPORALIS, alſo Crotaphites, is a Muſcle 
of the upper Jaw, which has a large Semicircular 
fleſhy beginning, from part of the Os Frontis, Syn- 
cipitis, Sphænoides, and Temiporalis ; from theſe 
places its Fibres paſs (like Lines drawn from a Cir- 
cumference to a Center) under the Os Fugale, from 
whence alſo ariſe ſome fleſhy Fibres joining with 
the former at their united, partly rendinous, and 
part'y fleſhy Inſertion, to the upper part of the Pro- 
ceſſus Corone of the lower Jaw : This, with its Part- 
ner, draws the lower Jaw upwards. 

TEMPORARUM OV, are Bones of the Scull 


ſituated in the lower part of the ſides of the Cranium; 
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one Table, is of a circular Figure, and is joined to 
the Oſſa Parietalia by the Suture Squameſæ; their 


lower part, which is thick, hard, and unequal, 1s 

joined to the Os Occipitis, and to the Os Sphenoi det, 

this part is called Os Petręſum; they have each 

three external Apophiſes or Proceſſes, viz. Proceſſus 

Zygometicus, Mammillaris or Maſtoideus, and the 
Proceſſus Styliformis, and one Internal. In the tem- 
poral Bones, there are 2 Internal, and 4 External 
Holes. The firſt of the Internal, is the Hole thro 
which the Auditory Nerve paſſes; the ſecond is 
common to it and the Os Occipitis; the 8th pair of 
Nerves, and the lateral Sinus paſſes through it. 
The firſt of the External, is the Meatus Auditorius 
Externus ; the ſecond is opened behind the Palate, 
it is the end of that Paſſage which comes from the 
Barrel of the Ear to the Mouth. The 3d is the Ori- 
fice of the Conduit, by which the Carotidal Ar- 
teries enter the Cranium ; and the fourth is behind 
the Proceſſus Maſtoideus : by it paſſes a Vein which 
carries the Blood from the exrernal Teguments to 
the lateral $inus's ; ſometimes this Hole is wanting; 
there is another which is between the Proceſſus 
Maſtoideus and the Styliformis, thro' which the 
Portio Dura of the Audirory Nerve paſſes. They 
have each a Sinus lin'd with a Cartilage under the 
Meatus Auditorius, which receives the condyle of 
the lower Jaw. 

TEMPORARY Fortification. 
tion. 

TENAILLE, in Forrification, is a kind of Out- 
work reſembling a Horn- work, but generally ſome- 
what different, in regard that inſtead of two Demi- 
baſtions, it bears only in Front a Re-entring Angle 


See Fortifica- 


between the ſame Wings without Flanks ; and the 


Sides are parallel: Bur when there is more breadth 
at the Head than at the Gorge, theſe Tenailles are 
called Queuve d 'yronde, 

TENAILLE Double or Flank'd, is a Work whole 
Front conſiſts of four Faces, making two Re-entring 
Angles, and three Saliant; the Wings or Sides of 
this Work being tn the like manner correſpondent 
to the Front of the Gorge, 

TENAILLE Simple, is a Work having its Front 
form'd by two Faces, which make a Re-entring 


Angle, the Sides running directly parallel from the | & 


Head to the Gorge. 

TENAILLE of the Place, is that which is com- 
prehended between the Points of two neighbour- 
ing Baſtions; that is to ſay, the Curtain; the two 
Flanks that are raiſed on the Curtain, and the two 
Sides of the Baſtiens which face one another: So 
that 'tis the ſame with what 1s otherwiſe called, The 
Face of a Fortreſs. 

All Tenailles are defective in this reſpect, Thar 
they are not Flanked or Defended towards their 
inward or dead Angle ; becauſe the heighr of the 
Paraper hinders ſceing down before the Angle, ſo 
that the Enemy can lodge himſelf there under Co- 
vert: Wherefore Tenailles are never made but 
when they want Time to make a Horn-work, 

TENANT, or Tenert, is one that Holds or Poſ- 
ſeſſes Lands or Tenements by any kind of Right, 
either in Fee, for Life, Years, or at will. And tis 
uſcd in Law, with divers additions, as Tenents in 
Dower, which is ſhe that poſſeſſes Land by virtue 

ot her Dower, 

Tenant per Statute- Merchant, that holds Land by 
virtue of a Statute forfeited by him. 

Tenent in Frank-Marriage, is he that holds 
Lands or Tenements by virtue of a Gift thereof | 


made to him upon Marriage n. 
his Wife. ; : AE ha 
Tenant by the Courteſie, that hold 1 
by reaſon of a Child Begotten by 0 rs 1 
being an Inheretrix, and Born Alive. te, 


him and 


Tenant by Elegit, that holds by v. 
called an Elegit. "7 Vit of he Wi 


Tenant in Mortgage, that holds 
Mortgage. ai old by means of 

Tenant by the Verge, in ancient D 
that is admitred by the Rod in the C 
Demeſne. 

Tenant by Copy of Court- Roll, is one ad 
nant of any Lands, &c. within a Mannor whi 
time out of mind have been demiſable, ac: — 
to the 1 7 of the Mannor. * 

Tenant by Charter, is he that hold N 
ment in 3 or other Deed. 25 by Feofl 

Tenant in Chicf, that holdeth of the Kino: 
of his Crown. eng inrigh 

Tenant of the King, is he that holds of 
of the King, or as tome Honour. ogg 

Very Tenant, that holds immediately of ki . 
For if there be Lord, Meſne and — —_ 
nant is very Tenant of the Meſne, b 
Lord above. e 

Joint Tenants, that have equal Right! 
and Tenements, by virtue * Title 1 

Tenants in common, that have equal Ri 
hold by divers Titles. : * 

Particular Tenant , that holds only for this 
Term, 

- Sole Tenant, is he that hath no other joined with 
nim. 

Several Tenant, is oppoſite to Foint-Tenants, or 
Tenant in common, 

Tenant al Precipe, is he againſt whom the Writ 
Præcipe is to be brought. 

Tenent in Demeſne, is he that holdeth the De- 
means of a Mannor for a Rent without Ser- 
Vice, 

| Tenant in Service, is he that holdeth by Ser- 
Vice. 

Tenant by Execution, is he that holds by virtue 

of an Execution upon any Statute, Recognilance, 


emeſne, is he 
ourt of ancient 


mitted 7. 


c. 

There was alſo, Tenant by Knight-Service, Te- 
nant in Burgage, Tenant in Socage, Tenant in 
Frank-fee, Tenant in Villenage. And there is Te- 
nant in Fee-ſimple, Tenant in Fee-tail, Tenant upon 
Sufferance, &c. 

TENAR, (the ſame with the Abdufer Policis) 
is with ſome, the Name of the Muſcle which ſerves 
ro draw the Thumb from the Fingers. 

TENASMUS. See Teneſmus. 

TENDER, in a legal Senſe, ſignifies as much 
as carefully to offer, or circumſpectly endeavour 
the Performance of any thing belonging to us. 45 
to tender Rents, is to offer it at the Time and Place 
where and when it ought to be paid. To ter 
his Law of Summons, is to offer himſelf ready d 
make his Law, whereby to prove that he Was 50 
Summoned. 5 

TENDON, is a ſimilar nervous Part annexc 
to Muſcles and Bones, whereby the voluntary Ne. 
tion of the Members is chiefly performed. The 
generality of Surgeons ſcarce ever diſtinguiſh be- 
twixt a Tendon and a Nerve. 7 
TENEMENT, fignifies the Houle or Land that 


a Man holdeth of another, and when joins wh 
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Frank, it contains Lands, Houſes, and Offices, 
wherein we have Eſtate for term of Life, or in 


FT ENEMENTIS Legatis, is a Writ that lies to 
london, or any other Corporation, (where the Cu- 
tom is, That Men may Demiſe Tenements as well 
as Goods and Chattels by their laſt Will) for the 
Hearing any Controverſie rouching the ſame, and 
for rectiying Cie Wrong. . 

TENENTIBUS in afſifis non onerandis, &c. is 
a Writ that lieth for him to whom a Diſſeiſor hath 
alienated the Land whereof he diſſeiſeth another, 
chat he be not moleſted for the Damages awarded, 
if the Diſſeilor have wherewith to ſatisſie them 
Eimſelf. | | 

TENESMUS, Tenaſmns, is a continual deſire of 
going to Stool, yet attended with an Inability of 
doing any thing, but ſometimes voiding of bloody 
and ſlimy Matter. Blanchard. 

TEN- FOOT Rod. See Station-Staff. 

TENNY, or Tawny, the Heralds term for a 
bright Colour, made of Red and Yellow mixed; 
and is expreſſed in Engraving by thwart Strokes 
or Hatches like Purpure in the Coats of all below 
the degree of Noble, tis called Tenn, but in thoſe 
of Nobles tis called Hyacinth, and in Princes Coats 
by the Name of the Dragons Head. 

TENOR, is the Name of the firſt Mean or mid- 
dle Parr in Muſick, 

TENORE inditamenti mittendo, is a Writ 
whereby the Record of an Indictment and the Pro- 
ceſs thereupon is called out of another Court into 
the Chancery. 

TENSO RS, or Extenſors, are thoſe common 
Muſcles that ſerve to extend the Toes, and have 
their Tendons inſerted into all the leſſer Toes. 

TEN THS, is that Yearly Portion or Tribute 
which all Eccleſiaſtical Livings pay to the King. 

TENURE, a term in Law, ſignifying the man- 
ner whereby Tenements are holden of their Lords; 
what may make a Tenure, and whar not. See Per- 
kins cap. 10. Reſervation 70, where you'll find moſt 
of thoſe Tenures that are now uſed in England. 

TEREBRUM. See Mediolus. 

TERES Major, is a Muſcle which ariſes from 
the inferior Angle of the Scapula, and becoming a 
round fleſhy Body, aſcends obliquely with the for- 
mer, but then paſſeth under the ſuperior Head 
of the Gemellus, and makes a ſhort flat "Tendon, in- 
{erred below the Neck of the Os Humeri, cloſe to 
that of the Muſcle called Aniſcaptor or Latiſſimus 
Doxſi. 

TERES Minor, is a Muſcle of the Arm, ſo cal- 
led from its Figure and Magnitude, to diſtinguiſh 
it from the Teres M. aj or. 

This Muſcle is in ſome Bodies confounded with 
the Infraſpinatus, but in others it is diſtinct. It 
ariſes flelny from the lower part of the inferior 
Ceſta of the Scapula, and deſcends obliquely over 
the ſuperior Head of the Gemellus Major, where 
becoming tendinous, it is inſerted to the Head of 
the Os Humeri: When this acteth, the Arm is mo- 
ved backwards and downwards. 

TERGIFOETOU'S Plants, ſuch Herbs (as the 
Capillaries) as bear their Seeds on the backſides of 
their Leaves, are for that reaſon called by ſome 
Botaniſts Tergifa tc. 

TERM, in Geometry, is ſometimes taken for 
the Bounds or I imits of any thing; as a Point is 
the Term of a Line, a I ine of a Superficies, and a 


* 


b 


Superficies of a Solid: And this is what the Schools 
call Terminus Quantitatis. 

TERM, in Law, Ggnifies the Bounds and Li- 
mitation of time, as a Leaſe for Term of Life or 
Years. But tis moſt commonly uſed for that Time 
wherein the Tribunals or Places for Judgment are 
open to all that think fir to Complain of Wrong, or 
to ſeek their own by due Courſe of Law or Action; 
the reſt of the Year is called Vocatien. 

Of theſe Terms there be Four in every Year, 
during which time, Matters of Juſtice are dif- 
patched, 

One is called Hilary Term, which begins the 
23d of Fanuary, or it that be Sunday, then the nex: 
Day after, and endeth rhe 12th of February follow- 
ing. 
The Second is Eaſter Term, which begins the 
Wedneſday Fornight after Erfter-d13, and ends the 
Monday next after Aſcenſion-day. 

The Third is Trinity Term, beginning the Fridav 
next after Trinity Sunday, and ending the H 
day Fortnight after. 

The Fourth is Michaelmas Term, which begins 
the 23d of October, unleſs it be Sunday, and then 
the Day after, and ends the 28th of November 
following. 

TERMINTHUS, is a Swelling in the Thighs, 
with a black Pimple ar the top as big as the Fruit 
of the Turpentine 1 rce. Blanchard. 

TERMS of an Equation in Algebra, are the ſe- 
veral Names or Members cf which it is compoſed, 
and ſuch as have the ſame unknown Letter, bur in 
different Powers or Degrces. For if the ſame un- 
known Letter be found in ſeveral Members in the 
ſame Degree or Power, they all 2:3 bur for one 
Term. 

Thus in this Equation aa + ab R, the 
three Terms are a a, a and R. 

And in this, aa + ab ac = Riu + de, 
the Terms are aa, a b + ac, and R + de; 
which are but 3, becauſe a b + ac, having a in 
the ſame Dimenſions in both Parts, is taken but for 
one Term. Hence the firſt 

ITe/m in any Equation muſt be that, where the 
unknown Root hath the higheſt Dimenſions; and 
that Term which hath the Root in it of one Di- 
menſion or Power lower, is called the ſecond Tei m, 
and ſo on. 

Des Carbes ſhews a Method of taking away the 
ſecond Term of any Equation, and the Method is 
very well known, and in common uſe. Bur there 
is one D. T. mentioned in the Atta Eruditorum, 
May 1683, which gives a general Analytical Me- 
thod for taking away all the Intermediate Terms 
of an Equation; which (he ſaith) was never done 
before, and was thought Impoſſible by many. 

TERMS of Proportion, in Mathematicks, are 
ſuch Numbers, Letters, or Quantitics, as are com- 
pared one with another. 

Thus if . * 5 then a, b, c, d, or 4, 8, 
6, 12, are called the Terms; of which a is called 
rhe firſt Term, the ſecond Term, Se. x ard c 
are called the two Antecedents, ard , and d the 
two Conſequents. 

TERRA Damnata. See Earth. 

TERRA extendenda, is a Writ directed to the 
Eſcheator, Sc. willing to enquire and find out the 
true Yearly Value of any Land, Cc. by the Oath 
of Twelve Men, and o certific the extent into the 
Chancery, &cc. | 
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one Table, is of a circular Figure, and is joined to | 
the Oſſa Parietalia by the Suture Squameſæ; their 
lower part, which is thick, hard, and unequal, is 
joined to the Os Occipit is, and to the Os Sphenoides, 
this part is called Os Petroſum ; they have each 
three external Apophiſes or Proceſſes, viz. Proceſſus 
Zygometicus, Mammillaris or Maſtoideus, and the 
Proceſſus Styliformis, and one Internal. In the tem- 
poral Bones, there are 2 Internal, and 4 External 
Holes. The firſt of the Internal, is the Hole thro' 
which the Auditory Nerve paſles; the ſecond 1s 
common to it and the Os Occipitis; the 8th pair of 
Nerves, and the lateral Sinus paſſes through it. 

The firſt of the External, is the Meatus Auditorius 
Externus ; the ſecond is opened behind the Palate, 
it is the end of that Paſſage which comes from the 
Bartel of the Ear to the Mouth. The 3d is the Ori- 
fice of the Conduit, by which the Carotidal Ar- 
teries enter the Cranium ; and the fourth is behind 
the Proceſſus Maſtoideus : by it paſſes a Vein which 
carries the Blood from the exrernal Teguments to 
the lateral $inus's ; ſomerimes this Hole is wanting; 
there is another which is berween the Proceſſus 
Maſtoideus and the Sryliformis, thro' which the 
Portio Dura of the Audirory Nerve paſſes. They 
have each a Sinus lind with a Cartilage under the 
Meatus Auditorius, which receives the condyle of 
the lower Jaw. 

TEMPORARY Fortification. 
ion. 

TENAILLE, in Forrification, is a kind of Out- 
work reſembling a Horn- work, but generally ſome- 
what different, in regard that inſtead of two Demi- 
baſtions, it bears only in Front a Re-entring Angle 


See Fortifica- 


between the ſame Wings without Flanks ; and the 


Sides are parallel : Bur when there is more breadth 
at the Head than at the Gorge, theſe Tenailles are 
called Querve d'yronde. 

TENAILLE Double or Flank'd, is a Work whole 
Front conſiſts of four Faces, making two Re-entring 
Angles, and three Saliant; the Wings or Sides of 
this Work being in the like manner correſpondent 
to the Front of the Gorge, 

TENAILLE Simple, is a Work having its Front 
form'd by two Faces, which make a Re-enrtring 


Angle, the Sides running directly parallel from the | & 


Head to the Gorge. 

TENAILLE of the Place, is that which is com- 
prehended between the Points of two neighbour- 
ing Baſtions ; that is to ſay, the Curtain; the two 


Flanks that are raiſed on the Curtain, and the two 


Sides of the Baſtions which face one another: So 
that 'tis the ſame with what is otherwiſe called, The 
Face of a Fortreſs. 

All Tenailles are defective in this reſpect, Thar 
they are not Flanked or Defended towards their 
inward or dead Angle; becauſe the height of the 
Parapet hinders ſeeing down before the Angle, ſo 
that the Enemy can lodge himſelf there under Co- 
vert: Wherefore Tenailles are never made but 
when they want Time to make a Horn-work, 

TENANT, or Tenet, is one that Holds or Poſ- 
ſeſſes Lands or Tenements by any kind of Right, 
either in Fee, for Life, Years, or at will. And tis 
uſcd in Law, with divers additions, as Tenents in 
Dower, which is ſhe that poſſeſſes Land by virtue 
ot her Dower, 

Tenant per Statute- Merchant, that holds Land by 
virtue of a Statute forfeited by him. 
Tenent in Frank-Marriage, is he that holds 


by reaſon of a Child Begotten by hi : 
being an Inhererrix, and Born Alive, of his 


made to him upon Martia 8 
n Be between him 
Tenant by the Courteſie, that holds for his 


and 
Life 


Wie, 


Tenant by Elegit, that holds by vit | 
called an Elegit. rs we of the w 
Tenant in Mortgage, that holds by 
Mortgage. hal old by mean of 
Tenant by the Verge, in ancient D 
that is admitted by 
Demeſne. * 
Tenant vy Copy of Court-Roll, is one adm 
nant of any Lands, &c. within a >. nts 
time out of mind have been demiſable, ace; ra 
to the E of the Mannor. n 
Tenant by Charter, is he that hold 
ment in ves or other Deed, erh by Feof 
Tenant in Chief, that holdeth of the Kine ;. 
of his Crown, *King inrigh 
Tenant of the King, is he that holds of 
of the King, or as tome Honour. IT IN 
Very Tenant, that holds immegiately of ki , 
For if there be Lord, Meſue and — * 
nant is very Tenant of the Meſne, but not to the 
Lord above. 
Joint Tenants, that have equal Right! 
and Tenements, by virtue Af Title 5 
Tenants in common, that have equal Right. bi 
hold by divers Titles. FN. 
Particular Tenant , that holds only for this 
Term, 
5 Sole Tenant, 1s he that hath no other joined with 
him. 
Several Tenant, is oppoſite to Foint-Tenants, or 
Tenant in common, 
Tenant al Precipe, is he againſt whom the Writ 
Precipe is to be brought. 
Tenent in Demeſne, is he that holdeth the De- 


emeſne. ; 
e Rod in the Court * 


means of a Mannor for a Rent without Ser- 
Vice, 

Tenant in Service, is he that holdeth by Ser- 
vice. 

Tenant by Execution, is he that holds by virtue 
of an Execution upon any Statute, Recogniſance, 


. 
There was alſo, Tenant by Knight-Service, Te- 
nant in Burgage, Tenant in Socage, Tenant in 
Frank:fee, Tenant in Villenage. And there is Te- 
nant in Fee-ſimple, Tenant in Fee-tail, Tenant upon 
Sufferance, &. 

TENAR, (the ſame with the Abdufter Policis) 
is with ſome, the Name of the Muſcle which ſerves 
ro draw the Thumb from the Fingers. 

TENASMUS. See Teneſmus. 

TENDER, in a legal Senſe, fignifies as much 
as carefully to offer, or circumſpectly endeavour 
the Performance of any thing belonging to us. As 
to tender Rents, is to offer it at the Time and Place 
where and when it ought to be paid. To fer” 
his Law of Summons, is to offer himſelf ready d 
make his Law, whereby to prove that he Was 50 
Summoned. 1 

TENDON, is a ſimilar nervous Part annexc 
ro Muſcles and Bones, whereby the voluntar) Mo- 
tion of the Members is chiefly performed. 
generality of Surgeons ſcarce ever diſtinguiſh be- 
twixt a Tendon and a Nerve. 

TENEMENT, ſignifies the Houſe or Land that 


a Man holdeth of another, and when __ 


Lands or Tenements by virtue of a Gift thereof 
, | 
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Frank, it contains Lands, Houſes, and Offices, 
wherein we have Eſtate for term of Life, or in 


FTENEMEN TI Legatis, is a Writ that lies to 
London, or any other Corporation, (where the Cu- 
tom is, That Men may Demiſe Tenements as well 
a Goods and Chattels by their laſt Will) for the 
Hearing any Controverſie touching the ſame, and 
for rectiying £48 Wrong. : ; 

TENENTIBUS in afſi/is non onerandis, &c. is 
a Writ that lieth for him ro whom a Diſſeiſor hath 
alienated the Land whereof he diſſeiſeth another, 
chat he be not moleſted for the Damages awarded, 
if the Diſſeiſor have wherewith to ſatisſie them 

TENESMUS, Tenaſmns, is a continual deſire of 
going to Stool, yet attended with an Inability of 
doing any thing, but ſometimes voiding of bloody 
and ſlimy Matter. Blanchard. | 

TEN-FOOT Rod. See Station-Staff. 

TENNY, or Tawny, the Heralds term for a 
bright Colour, made of Red and Yellow mixed ; 
and is expreſſed in Engraving by thwart Strokes 
or Hatches like Purpure in the Coats of all below 
the degree of Noble, 'ris called Tenn, bur in thoſe 
of Nobles tis called Hyacinth, and in Princes Coats 
by the Name of the Dragons Head. 

TENOR, is the Name of the firſt Mean or mid- 
dle Parr in Muſick, 

TENORE indictamenti mittendo, is a Writ 
whereby the Record of an Indictment and the Pro- 
ceſs thereupon is called out of another Court into 
the Chancery. 

TENSORS, or Extenſors, are thoſe common 
Muſcles that ſerve to extend the Toes, and have 
their Tendons inſerted into all the leſſer Toes. 

TENTHS, is that Yearly Portion or Tribute 
which all Eccleſiaſtical Livings pay to the King. 

TENURE, a term in Law, ſignifying the man- 
ner whereby Tenements are holden of their Lords; 
what may make a Tenure, and whar not. See Per- 
kins cap. 10. Reſervation 70, where you'll find moſt 
of hots Tenures that are now uſed in England. 

TEREBRUM. See Mediolus. 

TERES Major, is a Muſcle which ariſes from 
the inferior Angle of the Scapula, and becoming a 
round fleſhy Body, aſcends ns my! with the for- 
mer, but then paſſeth under rhe ſuperior Head 
of the Gemellus, and makes a ſhort flat Tendon, in- 
ſerted below rhe Neck of the Os Humeri, cloſe to 
that of the Muſcle called Ani/captor or Latiſſimus 
Dorf. 

TERES Minor, is a Mulcle of the Arm, ſo cal- 
led from its Figure and Magnitude, to diſtinguiſh 
it from the Teres Major. | | 

This Muſcle is in ſome Bodies confounded with 
the Infraſpinatus, but in others it is diſtinct. It 
ariſes fleſhy from the lower part of the inferior 
Ceſta of the Scapula, and deſcends obliquely over 
the ſuperior Head of the Gemellus Major, where 
becoming tendinous, it is inſerted to the Head of 
the Os Humeri: When this acteth, the Arm is mo- 
ved backwards and downwards. 

TERGIFOETOUS Plate, ſuch Herbs (as the 
Capillaries) as bear their Seeds on the backſides of 
their Leaves, are for that reaſon called by ſome 
Botaniſts Tergifa ter. 

TERM, in Geometry, is ſometimes taken for 
the Bounds or I imits of any thing; as a Point is 
the Term of a Line, a I ine of a Superficies, and a 


* 


nnn. 


Superficies of a Solid: And this is what the Schools 
call Terminus Quantitatis. i 

TERM, in Law, ſignifies the Bounds and Li- 
mitation of time, as a Leaſe for Term of Life or 
Vears. But tis moſt commonly uſed for that Time 
wherein the Tribunals or Places for Judgment are 
open to all that think fit to Complain of Wrong, or 
ro ſeek their own by due Courſe of Law or Action; 
the reſt of the Year is called Vocation. 

Of theſe Terms there be Four in every Year, 
during which time, Matters of Juſtice are diſ- 


44 


patched, - | 

One is called Hilary Term, which begins the 
23d of Fanuary, or if that be Sunday, then the nex: 
Day after, and endeth the 12th of February follow- 
ing. | 
The Second is Eaſter Term, which begins the 
Wedneſday Fornight after Erfter-d1y, and ends the 
Monday next after Aſcenſion-day. | 

The Third is Trinity Term, beginning the Friday 
next after Trinity Sunday, and ending the Nu 
day Fortnight after. 

The Fourth is Michaelmas Term, which begins 
the 23d of October, unleſs it be Sunday, and then 
the Day after, and ends the 28th of November 
following. 

TERMINIH Us, is a Swelling in the Thighs, 
with a black Pimple at the top as big as the Fruit 
of the Turpentine I ree. Blanchard. 

TERMS of an Equation in Algebra, are the ſe- 
veral Names or Members of which it is compoſed, 
and ſuch as have the ſame unknown Letter, bur in 
different Powers or Degrees. For if the ſame un- 
known Letter be found in ſeveral Members in the 
ſame Degree or Power, they all 4:3 but for one 
Term. 

Thus in this Equation aa + ab R, the 


three Terms are 4a a, a and R. 

And in this, aa ＋ 4 b E ac =Rd + de, 
the Terms are aa, a b + ac, and Rd + dc; 
which are but 3, becaule a b + ac, having a in 
the ſame Dimenſions in both Parts, is taken bur for 
one Term. Hence the firſt 

Term in any Equation muſt be thar, where the 
unknown Root hath the higheſt Dimenſions; and 
that Term which hath the Root in it of one Di- 
menſion or Power lower, is called the ſecond Tem, 
and ſo on. 

Des Carbes ſhews a Method of taking away the 
ſecond Term of any Equation, and the Method is 
very well known, and in common uſe, But there 
is one D. T. mentioned in the Ad Eruditorum, 
May 1683, which gives a general Analytical Me- 
thod for taking away all the Intermediate Terms 
of an Equation; which (he ſaith) was never done 
before, and was thought Impoſſible by many. 

TERMS of Proportion, in Mathematicks, are 
ſuch Numbers, Letters, or Quantities, as are com- 
pared one with another. 


Thus if 45 1 dre then a, b, c, d, or 4, 8, 
6, 12, are called the Terms; of which a is called 
rhe firſt Term, b the ſecond Term, Ce. x ard c 


are called the two Antecedents, ard b and d the 
two Conſequents. 


TERRA Damnata. See Earth. 

TERRA extendenda, is a Writ directed to the 
Eſcheator, Sc. willing ro enquire and find out the 
true Yearly Value of any Land, c. by the Oath 


of Twelve Men, and 3o certific the extent into the 
Chancery, &c, 
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TERRAQUEOUS, in Geography, ſignifies the 
Globe of Earth and Water, as they both together 
conſtirure one Spherical Body. 

TERRE-FLAIN, in Fortification, is the Plat- 
form or Horizontal Surface of the Rampert lying 
level, only with a little ſloap on the out- ſide for 
the Recoil of the Cannon. 

It is rerminated by the Parapet on that Side to- 
ward the Field, and by the Inner Talus on the 
other toward the Body of the Place. 

TERRE.-Tenant, is he who has the actual Poſ- 
ſeſſion ot the Land, which otherwiſe is called Occu- 
cupat ion. 

Thus a Lord of a Mannor hath a Free-holder, 
who Letteth out his Free-hold ro another ro be Oc- 
cupied, 

This Occupier (having the actual Poſſeſſion) is 
called the Terre-Tenant. 

TERRELLA: When a Loadſtone is turned 
into an exact Spherical Figure, and is placed ſo that 
its Poles and Equator, &c. do exactly correſpond 
to the Poles and Equator of the World ; it is cal- 
led by Gilbert pingoyn, or Terrella, a little Earth: 
becauſe it is a very juſt Repreſentation of the Great 
Magnetical Globe which we Inhabit. 

It was believed that ſuch a Terrella as this, if 
nicely poiſed and placed in a Meridian, like a 
Globe, would be turned round in 24 Hours, as 
the Earth is by the Magnetick Particles that per- 
vade it; but this by plain Experience is to be found 
a Miſtake. 

TERRESTRIAL Globe. See Globe. 

TERRESTRIAL Line. See Line Terreſtrial, 

TERRIS, boni, & catallis rehabendis poſt purga- 
tionem, is a Writ that lies for a Clerk, to recover 
his Lands, Goods, or Chattels, formerly Seized, 
after he hath clear'd himſelf of that Felony, upon 
Suſpicion whereof he was formerly Convicted, 
and deliver d to his Ordinary to be Purged. 

TERRIS&@ catallis tentis ultra debitum levatum, 
is a Writ Judicial, for the reſtoring of Lands or 
Goods to a Debtor that is Diſtrained above the 
quantity of a Debt. 

TERRIS Lzberandis, is a Writ that lies for a 
Man Convicted by Attaint, to bring the Record 
and Proceſs before the King, and to take a Fine 
for his Impriſonment, to deliver him his Lands and 
Tenements again, and to relcaſe him of the Strip 
and Waſte. 

It is alſo, a Writ for the Delivery of Lands to 
the Heir after Homage and Relief performed, or 
upon Security taken, that he ſhall perform them. 

TERSION, is Wiping or Cleanſing the outſide 
of any Body. 

TERSOR, See Latiſimus Dor ſi. 

TERTIAN Ague, or Fever, is that which in— 
rermits intire'y, and then returns again every third 
Day incluſively. 

TERTIATE: To Tertiate a Great Gun, is to 
know the thickneſs of the Metal at the Touch- 
hole, the Trunnions, and at the Muzzle; by 
which to judge of the Strength of a Gun, or 
whether ir be well Fortified or nor. This is uſually 
done with a Pair of Calliper Compaſſes; and if 
the Piece be Home-bored, the Diameter leſs by 
the height divided by 2 is the 1 hickneſs at any 
Place. 

TEST, the ſame as the Cuppel, or Coppel, an 
Inſtrument uſed by Chymiſts and Refiners, ro Pu- 
riſie Gold or Silver. See Cuppel. 


TESTACEOUS Fiſhes, are ſuch 


\ whole fror, 
and thick Shells are entire and all of one pied "8 
the Oyſter, Eſcollop, Cockle, &c, © Buse 4 
whole Shells are ſofter and thinner, and wh; ** 
divided into diſtinct Joints, and compoſed of p - 
veral Pieces, ſuch as Lobſters, Crawfif, 8 
Sc. are called Cruſtaceous Fiſhes, Crab, 
TESTAMENT, is the Laſt Will or Declata: 

of the Mind of a Perſon deceaſed; and is bf tn. 
kinds, viz. A Teſtament in Writing, and 4 7. 
ment in Words, which is called a Nuncupative 2 
Stament ; which is, when a Man being Sick, . 
for fear leſt Death, want of Memory, or 8 3 
ſhould come ſo ſuddenly upon him, that he fa 
be prevented if he ſtay d the Writing of his 


ment, deſires his Neighbours and Friends 8 1 
Wirneſs of his Laſt Will, and then declare; the 


ſame before them by Words, which after his U 

ceaſe, is proved by Witneſſes, and pur in Writin 
by the Ordinary, and then ſtands in as good force 
as if ir had art the firſt, in the Life of the Teftator 
been put in Writing, except only for Lands, which 
are deviſable but by a Teſtament put in Writing in 
the Life of the Te/tator, 

TESTATUM, is a Writ in Perſonal Actions, a; 
if the Defendant cannot be Arreſted upon a Capia 
in the Coumy where the Action is laid, but is re. 
turned non eſt inventus by the Sheriff, 

The Writ ſhall be ſent into any other Ccunty, 
where ſuch Perſon is thought ro have wherewith 
to Satishe ; and is called a Teſtatum, becauſe the. 
Sheriff hath formerly teſtified, I har the Defendant 
was not to be found in his Bayliwick. 

LES IE, is a Word commonly uſed in the laſt 
part of every Writ, wherein the Date is contained, 
which begins with theſe Words, Teſte meipſo, &c. 

TESTES; the lefticles of a Male are juft! 
reckoned among the principal Parts, becauſe 
they are neceſſary to the Conſervation of the 
Species. 

Bur before I proceed to an Anatomical Deſcrip- 
tion of them, tis neceſſary to ſay ſomething of the 
Vaſa Preparantia, which prepare the Marter out of 
which the Semen in the J eſtfeles is elaborated ; as 
I ſhall afterwards deſcribe the Vaſa Deferentia, 
that ſo the Reader may have this great and won- 
derful Apparatus all before him at one view. 

In Man, ſome of the Vaſa Praparantia afford 
Matter for the Semen, as the Arteriæ Spermatice ; 
others bring back again the Blood that is ſuperflu- 
ous, to the making of the Semen, and to the Nou- 
riſhmenr of the Teſticles; and theſe are the Jene 
Spermaticæ; and both theſe Arteries and Veins 
were formerly called Vaſa Preparantia: Some make 
the Semen, as the Teſticles; ſome convey it from 
thence to its Conſervatory or Store-houſe, as the 
Vaſa Deferentia : Some contain the Semen till the 
time of Copulation, and theſe are the Veſiculs 
Seminales: Some diſcharge the Semen into the 
Matrix in Coition; this is done by the Penis; 
and ſome, laſtly, moiſten the Paſſage (vf. rhe 
Urethra) whereby the Semen iſſues, and ole 
are the Proſtates, Of all which in order. And 
firſt of the 

Vaſa Præparantia, 
Matter for the Semen, 
teries and Veins, , 
The Arteries are two, and ſpring from the trus 
of the Aorta, commonly rwo Fingers breadth under 
the Emulgents, not from its Side, but out of 11 


which are ſaid to prepare 
theſe are of two ſorts, A 
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Trunk of the Vena Cava, runs obliquely to the 
bg of that ſame Side; as allo the left, marches 
- the Vela af othat Sided. 1 ooh] heh 
The Veins are alſo two. The right ariſes uſu- 
ally from the Trunk of rhe Vena Cava, a little 
below the Emulgent ; the left from the Emulgent 
ir ſelf, for otherwiſe it muſt have gone over the 
Aorta, whereby it might have been in danger of 
breaking ; of rather, by the continual Pulſe of the 
Artery, the recourſe of the Venal Blood might 


have been retarded. 


Now both theſe Veins and Arteries, a little after | 


their riſe, meer, and are inveſted both in one Mem- 
brane, made of the Peritoneum, and then tun 
ſtreiglit through the Region of the Loins above the 
Muſcles Pſoæ on each Side, and above the Ureters; 
as they go, beſtowing little Slips here and there 
upon the Peritonæum, between whoſe Duplicature 
they deſcend, and fo arrive at its Proceſſes. The 
Veins divide very often into many Branches, and 
by and by inoſculate and unite again; but the Ar- 
reries go along by one Pipe only on each Side, un- 
til within 3 or 4 Fingers breadth ot the Teſticles, 
where each is divided into two Branches, the leſs 
whereof runs to the Epididimys, the larger to the 
Teſticle, and as I ſaid, they deſcended between 
the Meinbranes of the Peritoneum, ſo they paſs 
into the Serotum between them, not perforating 
the inner in the Proceſſes, as in Dogs and other 
Creatures, wherein the Proceſſes of the Peritonæum 
are hollow like a Quill; but in Man, the inner 
Membrance of the Peritonæum ſnuts the Hole, leſt 
the Inteſtines fall by it into the Scrotum; of which 
there is greater danger in him, (and we ſee it often 
happen) becauſe of his going upfighr. But to re- 
turn to the Vaſa Preparantia. 
It has been generally Taught , That there are 
divers Inoſculations of the Arteries, with the Veins 
in their Paſſage, whereby the Venal and Arterial 
Blood are mixed; but this Opinion is now explo- 
ded, for that granting the Circulation of the Blood, 
it is impoſſible: For the Blood in the Arteries de- 
ſcends towards the Teſticles, and that in the Veins 
aſcends from them, ſo that if theſe two Veſſels 
ſhould open one into the other, the Blood in one 
of them muſt needs be driven back, or elle ſtag- 
nating, diſtend and break the Veſſels. But the 
truth is, the Blood both for Nouriſnment of the 
Teſticles, and the making of the Semen flows down 
by the Arteries only, and that in an even undivi- 
ded Courſe, without any of thoſe Windings and 
Twiclings like the Tendrels of Veins talk d fo 
much of ( as the Curious de Graef, from his own 
frequent Inſpection, teſtifies) and the Veins 
bring back from the Teſticles what of the Blood 
remains from their Nouriſhment and making of 
the Semen; and theſe, indeed, come out of their 
inmoſt Membrane, by almoſt innumerable Roots, 
by which rhey imbibe the ſaid Blood, and-are 
moſt admirably interwoven and inoſculated one 
with another, till about four or five Fingers 
breadth above the Teſticle, which Space is 
called Corpus Pyramidale, Plexus Pampiniformis, 
or Varicoſus. ty | 
But thefe Veins are ſo far from preparing the 
Semen, as that they only bring back what was ſu- 
perfluous from the making of it. And, indeed, 
the Arteries in Men, do no more merit the Name 
of Preparantes, in reſpect to the Semen, than the 
Gullet in teſpect of the Chyle, or the Ductus Tho- 


Blood acquires no ſenſible Alteration till it come 
to the Teſticles themſelves. , Bur however, we 
continue. the old Names, declaring only againſt 
the reaſon of them. And we will only Note two 
things more. 5 


Firſt, That the Spermatick Veins have from 
their riſe ro their end, ſeveral Valves which open 
upwards, and ſo ſuffer the Blood to aſcend to- 
wards the Cava, but not to Slide back again. 


24ly, That tho the Spermatick Arteries go ſuch 
a direct. courſe in Men, as has been ſaid ; yet in 
Brutes they are more complicated and twiſted with 
the ae but without any Anaſtomęſes of one into 
the other. 


Theſe Vaſa Præparantia thus deſcribed, proceed 
we to the Teſtes, WS 
Theſe have Arteries and Veins (as is ſaid above) 
from the former Vaſa Preparantia, which ſome 
have thought to et only ro the inmoſt Coar, 
called Tunica albuginea, becauſe they are not con- 
ſpicuous in the inner Subſtance of the Teſticles. 
But tho this may be true of the Veins which only 
receive the ſuperfluous Arterial Blood , and have 
nothing to do with the Semen, yet it is not true of 
the Arteries, namely, of the moſt numerous bran- 
ches of them. Indeed, Blood is ſeldom ſeen in the 
Subſtance of the Teſticles; but that comes to paſs 
by reaſon that the Arterial Blood preſently loſes its 
olour, and by the Semenifick Faculty of the 
Teſtes is turned into Semen, which being whitiſh, 
of the fame colour with the Veſſels, makes them 


racicus Chyliferus in regard to the Blood; for their 


| indiſcernible ; yer in thoſe Men that have Died of 


' Janguiſhing Diſeales, and whoſe Teſtes have their 


Faculty impair d. Wo | | 
| Diemerbroeck affirms, That he has oft diſcoyer'd 
ſanguiferous Veſſels in the inmoſt Parts of the 
Teſtes, and has ſhew'd them to many in the Pub- 
lick Anatomical Theatre. | 
As for Nerves, Dr. Willis ſays he could never 
obſerve more to go to them than one from a Ver- 
rebral Pair, and that too was moſt of ir ſpent upon 
the Muſcle Cremaſter, _. 

Diemerbroeck agrees to one Nerve, but thinks it 
proceeds from the ſixth Pair, (which is Dr. F/illis's 
Intercaſtal, as diſtinguiſut from that commonly 
call'd the Sixth, bur his Erzghth,) Others will 


have Branches from both theſe Nerves to go to 


them. Concerning the ule of theſe Nerves there 
is great Controverſie. Dr. Gliſſon, Wharton, &, 
will have them ro convey a Succus Genitalis, which 
makes the greateſt part of the Semen. Dr. Millis, 


as he denies (in Cerebri Anatom. cap. 27.) any 


Succus Nutritius to be conveyed by the Nerves 
ro other Parts; ſo, that any Succus genitalis is 
brought by them hither, but only Animal Spirits. 
And whereas, to ſtrengthen the former Opinion, 
tis uſually. objected, Thar the Semen muſt needs 
conſiſt of a Nervous Juice, and plenty of Spirits 
brought from the Brain, becauſe of the great De- 
biliry and Enervation that is induced upon the 
Brain and Nerves, by the too great expence of it: 
He thus anſwers, That this comes to paſs, becauſe 
after great profuſions of the Semen, for the reſtau- 
ration of the ſame Humour, ( wheregf Nature is 
more ſolicitous, than for the benefit of the Indivi- 
dual) a greater tribute of Spirituous Liquor is 
required from the Blood, to be beſtowed on the 


Teſtieles. Whetefore the Brain being defrauded 


— — 
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of a due income and afflux of the ſaid Spirituous 
Liquor, languiſnes; and ſo the Animal Spirits 
failing in the Fountain, the whole Nervous Sy- 
ſtem becomes depauperated and flaggy. Whereto 
may be added, That allo the Animal Spirits them 
ſelves that actuate the Proſtates, being derived 
from the Spinal Marrow, are much waſted by Ve- 
nereal Acts: So that for this reaſon belides, the 
Loins are enervared. 

In this Anſwer, Bartholin acquieſces: And de 
Graef, Diemerbroeck, &c. confels, indeed, That the 
Spirituous Arterial Blood is impregnated with Ani- 
mal Spirits from the Nerves ; but affirm, That 
the Matter out of which the Semen is elaborated, 
is only the laid Blood; and to theſe we ſub- 
{cribe. 

LympheduAs they have alſo ariſing from betwixt 
their Coats, and aſcending upwards into the Ab- 
domen with the Vaſa Deferentia. Theſe have ma- 
ny Valves looking upwards, which hinder any 
thing from deſcending by them to the Teſtes, but 
permit the Lympha to aſcend, which they convey 
into the Chyliferous Veſſels, Malpighi thinks it 
ptobable that ſome fall is derived to the Semina- 
ry Veſſels for the Generation of the Semen or at 
leaſt to be mixed with ir, ſeeing moſt Creatures 
grows the fatter upon being Caſtrated. 

They have two ſorts of Coats, Proper, and 
Common. The common inveſt both the Teſtes, 
( conftituring the Scrotum) and are two, The 
outermoſt conſiſts of the Cuticula and true Skin 
(here thinner than in other places.) Ir is ſoft 
and wrinkled, and is generally affirmed by Ana- 
tomiſts to be without Fat. On the Outſide it has 
a Suture or Seam that runs . of the 
Scrotum, and divides it into the Right and Left 
ſide. The other or inner common Coat, is a car- 
nous Membrane, which ſeems to be Muſcular, 
becauſe of the Power it has to contract and wrinkle 
it ſelf. It is call'd glos and adheres to the pro- 
per Cato next under it (call'd Vaginalis) by many 
Membranous Fibres, {% 

This is the common Account of this Part that 
all Anatomiſts have uſually given: bur lately Dr. 
Fred, Ruyſch affirms, That it has the Membrana 
adipofa alſo under the Carneſa ; or rather, That 
the Carnoſa is fatty, (on the infide) as it is in 
other Parts of the Body. And beſides, he ſays, 
that in the Scrotum, there is a Septum within di- 
viding it into rwo parts; of which, ſays he, you 
have nothing in Veſalius, Bartholin, de Graef, &c. 
Men that have otherwiſe deſerved very well of 
Anatomy: And what wonder, ſeeing all things 
about rhe Scrotum of one newly Dead, are ſo ſlip- 
pery and moveable, that the true conſtitution 
ef the Septum can hardly appear. Wherefore, if 
any one would demonſtrate this, the Scrotum is 
to be blown up, and to be cut open after tis 
dried, by which means the Septum yields it ſelf 
to view, and has an infinity of Blood-veſſels run- 
ning through ir. | | 

Thus he. This Septum, Verheyen ſays, is the 
ſame Subſtance with the carnous Membrane above 
deſcribed, from which ir ſeems to ariſe in the ſame 
manner as the Mediaſtinum from the Pleura, To 
each Side of it the Teſtes are firmly knit, by means 
of their outer Proper Coat, and its »ſeis partly 
ro ſuſtain the Teſtes, and to hinder them from hit- 
ting againſt one another; and partly to help the 
n Membrane to wrinkle, and purſe up the 
Serotum. 5 
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The proper Coats are allo two 
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cloſe each Teſticle apart. The outer j TY | 
pt ag. or Vaginalis; becauſe it — th . 
ſticle as a Sheath, It is a thick, and ſtrong , Le f 
brane, having many Veins; in the outlide . x 
uneven, by reaſon of the Fibres, by wh; + 8 c 
knit to the Dartos and Septum - bur in he 115 4 
fide it is ſmooth. This is nothing elſe but t 1 a 
duction of the Peritonæum, even as the fo * e 
* . and 1 V carneſa of the rad t 
nto this Coat is inſerted the Muſcl : 
—_ preſently; : | ” Cremaſtr, o 
The inmoſt is vwewdns, the Nervous 
called Albuginea , from its Colour. Pres d. 
thick and ſtrong, framed of the External Ta Th 01 
of the Vaſa preparantia: It immediate! you R 
wraps the Teſticles, towards which ir * 1 $ 
but on the outſide next the Vaginalis, it is 3 a. 
and berweenthele two, the Water is contained in 30 
Hernia aquoſa, Win . 
Into the outer of the proper Membran : 
ſaid) is inſerted the Muſes — Tak zn. {er 
{cles (to each Teſticle one) have their riſe — ws 
the Ofſa Pubis; and almoſt encompaſſing round 
the Proceſſes of the Perironeum , deſcend with : 
them to the Teſticles ; where their Carnous Fibres = 
run through the whole length of this ſame Tunica 2 
Vaginalis, eſpecially in its lower Part, and ſo keep 4 
the Teſticles ſuſpended, from whence they have — 
their Name ( from xę]t C Suſpendo) from their _ 
{preading themſelves thus on the outer (ide of the 1 | 
outer proper Coat. LE 
Riolanus reckons them for a third proper Coat, "wa 
calling it Erythroides ; and becauſe by its Carnous x 1 
Fibres, it makes the Vaginals look Red; ſuch as 14 
take it not for a diſtin&t Coat, do give the Name 88. 
of Erytbroides, alſo to the Vaginalis, calling it by lar 
either Name indifferently. Theſe Muſcles pull up w. 
the Teſticles in the Act of Generation, that the ther 
Veſſels being ſlackened, may the more readily void ſticl 
the Semen: and at other times they help to ſuſtain Pipe 
their Weight. | = a Sy 
The Muſcles in Sickneſs, and old Age become will 
flaggy, and ſo the Scrotum relaxing it (elf, the its C 
Teſticles hang low. | | eithe 
Upon the Teſtes.as yet clad with the Tunica Al- othe 
buginea, are fixed the Lpididymide (called allo Pa- Veſic: 
raſtatæ, Standers by, or'Efjiſtants) enwrapped in N 
the ſame Coat with the Spermatick Veſſels; they tia a 
adhere cloſer to the Teſticles at their ends; than Abdo 
in the midſt. 1 10 | tas ranti 
De Graef defines them to be Veſſels making with riton 
their various windings, that Body that is fixed on the they 
Back of the Teſticles. turni 
| the B 
To find out their Subſtance he directs us thus. — 
Firſt, Take off the Membrane that encompaſſes der, 
them, and knits them to the Teſticles, and the then j 
chere will appear many windings, which with tit into t 
Edge of a Knife, may without hurt the Se 
| be ſo eafily ſeparated one from another, " Cloſe t 
may be drawn out into a length like a thing fold ; they g 
for they are only folded from one fide, to the ocher; I Proſta, 
and are kept in that ſite, by the Membrane te. chers 
yo” from the Tunica Albug inea, (or Spe Head) 
eſſels. . 
But 1 you have unravel d half of them, * rifice 
you muſt cut another very thin Membrane. * . 


and then you will ſee other Veſſels lie 2 7 © 
theſe, and may be unlooſed like them: An 


whole 1 
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whole being unravel'd, the thicker they are by 
how much further from their Origin, which is im- 
planted into the upper Part of the Teſticle, by fix, 
or ſeven Ramifications; which having run ſo far, 
as where they join into one Duct, make it as thick 
as a ſmall Thread ; and this by Degrees ſo thick- 
ens, thar being encreas'd like a Chord, it makes 


Vas Deferens. 
yer that ( faith he) it is clear from hence. 


| . 

Firſt, That the Teſtes do not differ from the Epi- 
didymide (or Paraſtatæ) ſaving that thoſe conſiſt 
of divers Ducts; but theſe, after their fix ot ſeven 
Roots that ariſe out of the Teſticle are united, 
( which they are ina ſhort Space) but of one; only 


Secondly, That the Epidichmidæ, differ not from 
the Vaſa deferentia, ſaving that the former go by a 
ſerpentine winding Paſlage, and theſe by a Streight; 
and that thoſe are a little ſofter, and narrower. 


Out of the Epididymide at their ſmaller end, 
ariſe the two Vaſa deferentia, otherwile called Eja- 
culatoria, as if in the Coitu, the Semen wete ejacu- 
fared from the Teſtes through them; which in- 
deed was the common Opinion, till the Veſicule 
Seminales were found out, which are now known 
to be the Store-houſes of rhe Semen and not the 
Teſtes; ſo that the Vaſa deferentia deſerve not the 
Name of Ejaculatoria, except it be that Part of 
them, which reaches from the Veſiculæ Seminales 
to the Proſtate, through which indeed, the Semen 
is cjaculated in Coitu. | 

They are white, hardiſh Bodies, like a pretty 
large Nerve, with a Cavity nor very diſcernible, 
but which may be made ſo, if one open one of 
them ſix, or ſeven Fingers breadrh above rhe Te- 
ſticle, and then either blow into it with a ſmall 
Pipe, or ſquirt ſome colour d Liquor into it, with 
a Syringe towards the Teſtes : for then the Veſſel 
will be diſtended, and the colour will run along 
its Cavity towards the Epididymide: Or if you 
either blow, or ſquirt Liquor by a Syringe, the 
other way towards the Veſicule Seminales, the ſaid 
Veſiculæ will be diſtended, 8 

Now from the Epididymide thefe Vaſa deferen- 
tia aſcend, and pals out of the Scrotum, into the 
Abdomen, the ſame way by which the Vaſa Prepa- 
rantia came down, viz. by the Proceſs of the Pe- 
ritoneum, When they are entred the Abdomen, 
they are carried preſently over the Ureters, and 
turning back again, they paſs to the back ſide of 
he Bladder; between which, and the Inteſtinum 
us. WE 7etum, they march ar a little Diſtance the one 

from the other, till about the Neck of the Blad- 


paſſes der, where they grow wider, and thicker; and 
| then then juſt as they are going to meet, their ſides open 
ch the into the Veſicule Seminales, in which they depoſite 
[eſſels the Semen, but not terminating here, but coming 
t the) cloſe together, and growing ſmaller and ſmaller, 
olded; they go on and end at the Urethra, betwixt the 
other; Proſtate, At their ending Verheyen ( with ſome 


chers) affirms there is a little Septum between 
matick WF them, with a Caruncle ( which they call a Cock: 
Head) to hinder the Semen that comes out at one 


chem; Orifice, ro go in by the other; and tlie two Ori- 
brane i fices by which the Semen is ejaculated into the 


© Vretbra, are called the Eyes of the Cocks Head. 
= Theſe Veſiculæ are little Cells like thoſe in a 
Pomegranate, or ſomething like a Bunch of 


| Grapes 3 De Graef compares them to the Guts of 
2 little Bird diverſly contorted. They conſiſt of 
one thin Membrane, tlirough which ſome ſmall 
Twigs of both Veins, Arteries, and Nerves run: 
They are about 3 Fingers-breadth long, and t 
broad; but in ſome Places broader, ſome. narrow- 
er, as they run in and out. They are two (one 
for each Vas deferens) divided from one another 
by a little interſtice ; and they do ſeverally by a 
peculiar paſſage, emit the Semen contained in 
them into the Urethra. They are very anfractu- 
ous, and winding, and ( as was ſaid) conſiſt of 
many little Cells, and rhey ſhould nor pour our all 
the Semen contained in them in one Act of Coi- 
tion, but might retain it for ſeveral: They have 
no communication one with another, nor even in 
their very opening into the Urethra; bur the 
Semen is brought to the Veſicule Seminales on the 
right ſide, by the right Vas deferens, iſſues by its 
proper paſſage into the Urethra; and that which 
is brought to the left likewiſe ; ſo that if by any 
accident the Veſiculz, or one fide be burſt, or cur 
(as in cutting for the Stone they generally are) 
yet thoſe on the other being entire, may ſtill ſuf- 
fice for generation: Now when the Seed is emit- 
ted out of theſe Veſiculæ in the Act of Coition, it 
paſſes out the ſame way it came in; which in this 
caſe may eaſily be (though otherwiſe it be un- 
uſual, there ſnould be a contrary Motion in the 
ſame Veſſel) for as it comes in from the Vaſa de- 
ferentia : it drills along gently withour any force; 
bur in Coitu, when the Muſcles of the Pens, and 
all the bordering Parts are much rumified, it is 
expreſſed, or ejaculared out of them with ſome 
violence, and paſſing along their Neck ( which is 
a continuation of the Vaſa deferentia) ouzes 
through a Caruncle into the Urethra, for there is 
one placed as a Valve before the Orifice of each 
of them, partly ro hinder the coming of the Urine 
into them, partly to hinder the tnvoluntary effu- 
ſion of the Semen, we 
Now, though naturally, the little Holes; 
through which the Semen paſſes out of the Necks 
of the Veſiculæ into the Urethra, be almoſt im- 
perceptible; yet if they be either eroded by the A- 
crimony of the Semen (ſuch Acrimony as is con- 
tracted by impure Embraces, or in Claps (as they 
call them;) or if of themſelves they be debilitated 
and ſo become more lax (as ſomerimes happens ro 
old, and impotent Men that meddle roo much) 
then there happens a Gonorrhea, or continual eflux 
of rhe Semen. And ſo Veſalius, and Spigelius have 
obſerved them much dilared, in diſſecting ſuch as 
have died with a Gonorrhea upon them. | 
The Proſtate are placed near tothe Veſiculæ Sem:- 
nales; de Graef calls them Corpus glanduloſum, ſup- 
poſing them to be one Body, rad | only divided by 
the common Ducts of the Veſicule Seminales, and 
Vaſa deferentia coming through the midſt of it. 
They are of a white, ſpongy, and glandulous 
Subſtance, about as big as a {mall Walnut, en- 
compaſs d with a ſtrong and fibrous Membrane 
from the Bladder, to the beginning of whoſe Neck, 
they are joined at the Root of the Penis: In ſhape 
they come nearer to an Oval, ſave that on their 
upper, and lower ſides, they are a little depreſt, 
and in that end by which the Vaſa deferenria enter, 
they are ſomerhing hollow like a Tunnel. The 
Spkincter Muſcle of the Bladder encompaſſes them 
ſo that for ſo far as they cover the Neck of the 


Bladder, the 9 touehes it not, they coming 
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between. They have all ſorts of Veſſels, which 
tun moſtly on the outer fide ; in their inner Part, 
they have ten or more ſmall Ducts, which all un- 
load themſelves into the Vrethra, by the ſides of 
the Caruncle, through which the Semen paſles 
from the Veſicul into the Urethra, and themſelves 
have each one a ſmall one, to ſtop its Oriſice, leaſt 
the Liquor that is contained in the Praſtates ſhould 
continually flow out, or the Urine ſhould flow in: 
And theſe ſmall Ducts I ſuppoſe, are continued 
from thoſe Veſicul.e, which appear in the Proſtates 
of thoſe that Die (any way) tuddenly, after Co- 
ition. For in ſueh, the ſpongy Part of the Proſta- 
te is very turgid with a ſorous Liquor; and in 
their inner Part, may be found the ſame Veſiculæ, 
like to Hydatides, which if you preſs upon they 
will diſcharge themſelves in the above ſaid Ducts. 

What the Liquor they contain ſhould be, or 
what is their Uſe, there is a great variety of Opi- 
nions: Some think that the Semen, that flows 
from the Teſticles, is further elaborated here: But 
that cannot be: for that the Vaſa deferentia depo- 
ſite nothing in them, bur all into the Veſicule Semi- 
nales. Others think that from the Blood, there is 
ſeparated in them an acrimonious, and ſerous Hu- 
mour, which ſerves for procuring the Titillation 
in Coitu, As to this, de Graef appeals to the Taſt 
of it, which has nothing of an Acrimony. 

Dr. Mharton thinks they make a particular kind 
of Semen, as the Teſticles do another, and the 
Veſiculs Seminales a third; Thar theſe laſt make a 
Semen different from that made in the Teſticles, 
is grounded on a miſtake in Anatomy, viz. that 
the Vaſa def-rentia have no communication with 
the Veſicule ; whereas they apparently open into 
them, and depofite in them all the Semen they con- 
tain; that the Proſtate make a peculiar ſort, he 
endeavours to prove, becauſe caſtrated Animals 
emit ſome Semen. Bur that is but precarious ; for 
tho they emit ſomething, tis not neceſſary it ſhould 
be any true Semen: Or if it be, it may well be 
ſuppoſed to proceed from the Veſicule ſeminales, 
that were full when the Animal was caſtrated. 
For, for this Reaſon it has been obſerved, that 
preſently after the Caſtration, they have ſome- 
Limes got the Female with young, but not after- 
wards, when that ſtock was ſpent, Bartholin, 
with many others, thinks they make an oily, ſlip- 
pery , and fatty Humour, which is preſſed out, 
as there is need, to beſmear the Vrethra, whereby 
to defend it from the acrimony of the Semen, and 
Urine, and leaſt it ſhould dry up. This Humour 
Malpighius, thinks to be conveyed hither by the 
Ductus adi paſi, and quotes Sevorinus, affirming that 
he has obſerved a plain Veſſel in the Fat of the 
Kidneys, tending to the Spermatick Veſſels. He 
aſcribes the ſame Uſe to it as Bartholin, Sc. Die- 
merbrock, confeſſes that it is neceſſary the inſide 
of the Urethra ſhould be kept moiſt, and ſlip- 
pery, but thinks that is done here, as in the 
Bladder, Inteſtines, and many other places, from 
ſome muced Part of the nouriſhment of the Ure- 
thra it ſelf; and concludes that the Vaſa deferentia, 
depoſite not all the Semen into the Veſicule ſemi- 
nales, but carry a ſmaller Part to theſe Proſtate. 

De Graef denies, that the Vaſa defrrentia, con- 
vey any thing to them, or have any commu- 
nication with them; and therefore believes, 
thac the Humour that is ſeparated in the Corpus 
glanduloſum ( as he calls the Proſtate ) ſerves for a 
Merſtruum, or Vehicle of the Semen, which flow- 
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Pores, 
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that this Hu. 


ing but in ſmall Quantities, Fr. 
into the Urethra ; it was — gh (mal 
mour ſhould be mixt with ir, that it mi 

better reach the Womb. Whatever chis Pn the 
be, it is ſqueezed out partly by the intumet ur 
and erection of the Penis; and 1 
compreſſion of the Sphincter of the Blade 7:29 
goes — e ee about. er, that 

heſe Proſtates are often (at 1 

Seat ot the Gonogrhea ; and Me We = 
contain, is that which is ſhed* 

TESTES Cerebri, are the two low 
Potruberances of the Brain, fo call'd from th I 
neſs they have to Teſticles. Theſe with th =_ 
which lie above them, and the Protale ey 
Striate, are the Origin of the Medulla oe 
os , ; uſes of rheſe Teſtes you may ſeen 

wllis 's in; 

— N ny of the Brain; but they ſeem bur 

TESTUDO, is a ſoft large Swell; 
very. hard, in the Head, beta R ps Oro 
Arch-Dome, or the Back of a Tortoiſe f 0 
which reſemblance it takes irs Name. * 4 wy 
ginning it grows like a Cheſs-nut, afterwarg like 
an Egg, wherein is contain d a ſoft Matter, cloth 1 
with a certain Tunick, ( whence ſome refer th 
fort of Tumour to Meliceres, which ſee) whi k 
ſticks ſo cloſe to the Scull, that many Pa 
Infects and Corrupts it. Blanchard. : 

TEFANUS, or Tetanon, is a contraction. 
whereby a Limb grows rigid and inflexible, The 
cauſe of it, is ſometimes a Relaxation or Pally in 
ſome other Muſcles, which when they are relaxed 
the oppoſite Muſcles act roo ftrongly ; ſo that they 
draw the Part wholly to themſelves, which ought 
to conſiſt as it were in an Zquilibrium betwixt 
both. Yer ſometimes ſuch a permanent Contra- 
ction may proceed from the Tendons being loaded 
and obſtructed with Serous Matter, which there- 
upon grow rigid and ſtiff, 

This Diſtemper is frequent in the Scurvy, (9 
that the Patient can extend neither Joynt nor Limb. 
The Tendons in the Back are ſometimes contracted 
into a round globular Form , which by reaſon of 
ſuch an Afflux of Humours upon them, draw the 
Bones our of their due Places, and cauſe an Hun- 
ched Back, or a Stooping or berding ot it. It is 
uſually diſtinguiſhed into Univerſal ; of which 
there are three ſorts, Emproſthotonos, Opiſthotonos, 
and Tetanos, properly ſo .calld ; and Particular, 
which reſpects a certain Member, or a particular 
Joynt. Blanchard, 

TETRACHORD, in Muſick, is a Concord or 
Interval of 3 Tones. 

The Tetrachord of the Ancients was a rank of 
four Strings, accounting the Terrachord for one 
Tone as ir is often taken in Muſick. | 

TETRADIAPASON, a Quadruple Diapalon 
isa Muſical Cord, otherwiſe called a Quadruple 
Eighth, or Nine and Twentieth. : 

TETRAGONIAS, a Comet whoſe Head is of 
a Quadrangular Figure, and its Tail or Tran, 
long, thick and uniform, and does not differ much 
from the Meteor called Trads. ; + 

TETRAGONISM, with ſome Foreign Writers 
is the ſame as the Quadrature of the Circle. 

TETRAGONUS. See Quadratus Gene. 3 

TETRAHEDRON. See Regular Bodies. N. 5 
theſe following Figures being cut in Paſt-board e 
folded up, will either of them repreſent the Te 
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TETRAPETALOUS Flower, of a Plant, is that 
which conſiſts of but four ſingle coloured Leaves 
(which the Botaniſts call Perala) ſer round the SH9¹¹ 
to compole the Flower, 

Plants having a Tetrapetalous Flower, conſtitute 
a diſtinft Kind, and by Mr. Ray are divided into, 


1. Such as have an uniform Tetrapetalous Flow- 
er, and their Seed - Veſſels a little oblongiſn, which 
therefore he calls Siliqugſe. 

As the Keiri or Leucoium Luteum, and the other 
common Leucoium ; the Dentaria, the Leucoium 
Siliquoſum, Alyſſon, Viola Lunaris, Paronychia, 
Heſperis, Alliaria, Rapa, Napus, Sinapis, Rapiſtrum, 
Eruca Spuria, Eryſimum, Cardamine, Turritis, Pilo- 
ſella Siliqugſa, and the Raphanus Ruſticanus and 
Aquaticus, 


2. Such as have their Seed-caſe or Veſſel! ſhorter, 
which therefore for diſtinction he calls Capſulate 
and S:liculoſa ; as the Myagrum, Draha, Leucoium 
Siliqua Subtorundi, Cochlearia, Naſturtium, Lepi. 
dium vulgare; Thlaſpi, Braſica marina, Glaſtum, 
Eruca marina, &c. 


3- Such as have a kind of, or ſeeming Tetrape- 
talous Flower, i. e. a Monopetalous one divided 
deeply into 4 Partitions, and theſe he calls Anoma- 
lous: as the Papaver, Agremone, Veronica, Tithy- 
mallus, Plantago, Coronopus, Pſyllium, Lyfimachia 
Siliquoſa, Alſine ſpuria, &c. 


TETRAPHARMACUM, is a Medicine con- 


ſiſting of four Ingredients, as Unguentum Baſili- 
cum. ; 
TETRAPTOTES, are, in Grammar, ſuch de- 
fective Nouns, as have only four Caſes ; as Plus, 
which wants the Dative and Vocative Singular. 
TETRASTYLE, in Architecture, is a Building 
which hath four Columns in the Faces before and 
behind, | 
TEXTURE. The Texture of any Natural 
Body, is that peculiar diſpoſition of its conſtituent 
Particles; and making it have ſuch a Form, or be 
5 ſuch a Nature, or be endowed with ſuch Qua- 
ries. 
TH ALAMI Nervorum Opticorum, are two Pro- 
minences of the lateral Ventricles of the Cerebrum ; 
ſo called, becauſe rhe Optick Nerves riſe out of 
them. They are Medullary without, bur a little 
Cineritious within. They are of an oblong Figure. 
| THAUGHTS, or Thovghts, are the Benches on 
which the Rowers Sit in a Boar ro Row. 
THELONIA rationabili habendo pro Dominis 
babentibus Dominica Regis ad firmam, is a Writ 
that lies for him that hath of the King's Demeſne 
in Fee-farm, ro recover reaſonable Toll of the King's 
Tenants there, if his Demeſne have been accuſtom- 
ed to be Tolled. 
THELONIUM, or Breve eſſendi quieti de The- 
lonio, is a Writ lying for the Citizens of any City, 
or Burgeſſes of any Town, that have a Charter or 
reſcrition to free them from Toll, againſt the 
* 
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Officers of any Town or Marker, who would con- 
ſtrain them to pay Toll of their Merchandize, con- 
trary to the ſaid Grant or Preſcriprion. 

THENOR, or Tenor, according to ſome, is the 
Name for an abducent Muſcle which draus the 
Thumb from the Fore-finger. 

THEODOLITE, is an Inſtrument uſed in Sur- 
veying, and taking of Heights and Diſtances. 


It conſiſteth of ſeveral Parts: As, 


1. A Circle of Braſs, divided into four Qua- 
drants, repreſenting the four Cardinal Points of 
the Compaſs, Eaſt, Weft, North, and South, and 
noted with the Letters, N, S, W, E. 

Each of theſe Quadrants is divided into go De- 


' grees, and Subdivided as the Largeneſs of the In- 


ſtrument will permit, commonly by Diagenali. 

Theſe four Quadrants are to be numbred by 
10, 20, 30, Sc. both ways beginning ar the e 
and South Points, and ending with 90, at the t 
and Weſt Points. 


2: A Box and Needle, ſo conveniently contrived 
to ſtand upon the Center of the Circle, upon which 
Centre, the Inſtrument, the Index with its S ge, 
muſt be made to turn about, and yet both the In- 
ſtrument, and the Box and Needle remain firm. Ar 
the bottom of the Box there muſt a Card or Mari- 
ners Compaſs fixed, anſwerable to the Letters E. W. 
N. S. upon the Inſtrument. 


3. A Sccket on the Back- ſide, (either Plain or 
with a Ball, which is much better) to be put upon 
the Head of a three - legged Staff. 


4. A Staff to ſer the Inſtrument upon; the Neck 
at the Head whereof, muſt be made to go into the 
| Socket on the Backſide of the Inſtrument. 


Its Uſe is for taking Heights and Diſtances, as alſo 
taking of Angles, in Surveying of Land, Sc. 


To take the Quantity of an Angle by the 
Theodolite. 


As Suppole the Angle A, of a Field, two of 
whoſe Sides is A B or AC. 


—— wu. 


A — ce 


Place your Inſtrument in che Angle A, or as near 
as potlible, and let Marks be ſer up near B and C, 
ſo far off the Hedges as your Inſtrument at A ſtands, 
(which yer is not neceſſary) then turn the Inſtru- 
ment about, till through the fixed Sights you ſee 
the Mark at B, there ſcrew it faſt; next turn the 


moyeable Index, till through the Sights thereof 
568 2 you 


| 


. 


THO 


you ſee the Mark at C, then the degrees upon the deſcribed an Inftrument for char 


Limb cur by the Index, gives the Angle B AC. 

THEOREM, is a Speculative Proportion, de- 
monſtrating the Properties of any Subject: This is 
cither, 


1. Univerſal, which extends univerſally to any 
Quantity without reſtriction ; as That the Reftan- 
gle of the Sum and Difference of any two Quantities, 
7s equal to the Difference of their Squares. 


2. Particular, when it extends only to a particu- 
lar Quantity. 


3. Negative, which Demonſtrates the Impoitibi- 
lity of an Aſſertion; as, That the ſum of two Bi- 
quadrate Numbers cannot make a Square. 


4. Local, which relates ro a Surface ; as, That 
Triangle of the ſame Baſe and Altitude are equal, 


5. A Plain Theorem, is that which relates to ei- 
ther a Rectilineal Surface, or to one terminated by 
the Circumference of a Circle; as, That all Angles 
zu the ſame Segment are equal, 


6. A Solid Theorem, is that which treats abour a 
Space terminated by a Solid Line; that is, by any 
of the three Conick Sections, as, If a Right Line 
cut two Aſymptotick Parabola's, its two Parts termi- 
nated by them ſhall be equal. 


7. A Reciprocal Theorem, is one whole Converſe 
is true; as, That if a Triangle have two equal Sides, 
it muſt have two equal Angles. The Converſe of 
which is true, That if it have two equal Angles, it 
muſt have two equal Sides. | 

THERAPEUTICA, is that part of Phyſick 
which delivers the Method of Healing. 

THERIOMA, is a wild cruel Ulcer, like Car- 
cinoma ; Which tee. Blanchard, 

THERME, are the Bath or other Medicinal 
Waters Which are Hor. Tis moſt probable, as 
Dr. 71/50odward well obſerves, (Nat. Hiſt. of the Earth, 
p. 144.) That theſe do not owe their Heat to any 
Colluctation or Efferveſcence of the Minerals in 
them; but to the Subterranean Heat or Fire, which 
communicates with them by ſome Spiracle or Ca- 
nal, by which a greater Quantity of Heat is deri- 
ved thither, than to ordinary Springs. Tho 
Mr. Charas hath lately revived the former Opinion 
e Memcires Mathemat. & de Phyſique, A D. 
1692. 

THERMANTICA, are healing Medicines. 

THERMOSCOPE, or Thermometer, is a Phi- 
loſophical Inſtrument, uſually made of Glaſs, fill- 
ed with tinged Spirit of Wine, or ſome other pro- 
per Liquor; and deſigned ro meaſure, or eſtimate 
the Heat and Cold, of any particular Place; or of, 
the ſame Place, in different Seaſons, and at diffe- ' 
rent Times. ; 

Ar the Bottom, is a pretty large Ball, filled with 
the Spirit or tinged Liquor, with a Stem riſing, to 
about three or four Foot Perpendicular. To ad- 
juſt the Diviſions, or Degrees of which; the Ball 
may be placed in Water, which is juſt beginning to 
freeze; and then noting the height of the Spirit in 
the Stem, place againſt that O, and graduate it 
after ward, up and down, for Heat and Cold. 

Dr. Hool, in order to adjuſt theſe Graduations 
wich che greater Accuracy, hath contrived, and 


purpoſe. 7 
Micrograph. Pag. 38. Pole. See 
The way of filling Thermoſcopes, or ſuch oe -. 

Glaſs Tubes, with Spirit of Wine, o- . aal 


Take the Ball of the Glaſs, and fir} warm 
gently between your Hands, then neale "po g 
well (tho' gently) before a good Fire, turn Y 
round, that it may be equally warn for with, a 
this Caution, youll endanger breaking it. Th. 
applying the Ball to the Flame of a Lam on 
Candle, turning it about in it, heat it as hö z. 
you can, without melting the Glaſs, and then : "g 
dily immerſing the open end of the Pipe Ka 7 
Veſſel of that Liquor you intend to fill it wk 
2 will riſe into it, and fill ir very ea 

The Reaſon of which alcent of the Liquor i; 
that the Air within the Ball and Tube, being * 
pelled in great meaſure by the heat, or at lea — 
rified there to a very great Degree ; the immerſed 
open End of the Tube, keeps off the Preſſure of the 
Incumbent Atmoſphere on that Part of the Liquor 
that the End of the Tube covers; but the Atmo. 
ſphere preſſes on all other Parts of the Liquor, in 
the open Veſſel; and conſequently (there bein 
none, or but a very [mall quantity of Air within 
the Tube to hinger it) forces it by its weight, up in- 
to the Tube, till it gain an Equilibrium, wich the 
Preſſure, or Weight of the Air without. 

If by this Method, the Tube cannot be filled 
full enough, the reſt may be ſupplied by a ſmall 
Glaſs Funnel, whole Shank muſt be dtawn our 
exceeding ſlender, and inſerted into the Orifice of 
the Tube; and then by blowing, you may force 
wirh your Breath the Spirit of N ine into the Tube, 
ſo as to fill ir quite, or to what Degree you pleale. 

Dr. Hook, in his Micrographia, hath an En- 
gine for graduating Thermometers, to make them 
true Standards of Hear, and Cold. 

THLIPSIS, is a Compreſſion of the Veſlels, in 
an Animal Body. Blanchard. | 

THORACICA Inferior, a Branch of the Sub- 
clavial Veins, ſpreading it ſelf upon the ſide of the 
Breaſts by ſeveral Branches, which communicate 
by Anaſtomoſis, which the Branches of the A, 
under the Mulcles of the Breaſt. 

THORACICA Superior, is a Branch of the Sub- 
clavial Vein, ariſing from the Baſilica, and goes to 
the Mammilla, and Muſcles of the Brealt. | 

THORAX, or Medius Venter, the Cheſt; is all 
the Cavity, which is circumſcribed above, by the 
Neck-bones ; below by the Diaphragme ; beſote, 
by the Breaſt-bone ; behind, by the Back bones; 


| confilting of Wooden Legs, 


has all-rogerher, and to rake 


on the Sides, by the Ribs; it is of an Oval Fi. 


gure, contains the Heart, and Lungs, and is cover 


on the inſide, with a Membrane called Pei. 

Hippocrates, and Ariſtotle, took all that Sface 
from the Neck-bone, to the very Secrets, bot 
the middle, and lowermoſt Cavity, for 
Thorax.. 1 

THOUGHTS, or Thaughts, ſo the Seamen c- 
the Sears, or Benches, on which the Men ii down 
ro Row in a Boar. f 

THOWLES, are thoſe Pines in the Guonelo a 
Boar, between which the Men put their Oats 
when they Row. 


THREE-LEGG'D-STAFF, is an Inftrumest 


made with Joints! 
off in the Middle, 1 
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better carriage; and on its Top, is ufually 
1 al and Socket, to ſupport and adjuſt Inftra- 
ments for Aſtronomy, Surveying,” &c: = 

THROMBUS, is the Coagularion of Blovd or 
Milk, into Clots or Cluſters. Blanchard. 

THYMUS, is a conglobate Glandule in the 
Throat, growing to the upper part of the Medraft;- 
num, and ſeated between the Diviſions of the Sub- 
clavian Veins and Arteries; it is Whiriſh, ſoft and 
ſpungy, and larger in Children, and in Wotnen, 
than in Men, The Jugular Veins and Arteries, pals 
thro' the Gland as they go up the Neck, but this 
don't ſend any conſpicuous Twigs, or Branches to 
ir: Its Uſe ſeems to be to prop and ſtrengthen the 
Diviſions of the Aorta and Cava, and to defend 
them from being compreſſed by the Clavicule when 
we ſtoop forwards, and perhaps in Infants in whom 
it is large, and conſiſts of 3 Glands it may contri- 
bute towards the refining and depurating of the 
Chyle ; and poſſibly it may hinder (as Verheyen 
thinks) and too haſty mixture of the Chyle with 
the Blood, in Children, | 

THYROARYTANOTDES, is a Pair of large 
Muſcles, that proceed from the Cartilage called 
Seutiformis, and extending themſelves forward, to 
the ſides of the Arytenoides ; the fourth, and fifth 
Parr of the Larynx, ſerve to contract, and cloſe 
the opening of the Larynx. Rh 

THYREOIDEEZ Glandul:r, are two of a viſ- 
cous, ſolid Subſtance, wonderfully adorned with 
Veſſels of all forts, and hard Membranes, almoſt 
of the bigneſs, and ſhape of an Hen's Egg, ſituate 
at the lower Part of the Larynæ, ar the ſides of the 
Cartilages, called Scutiformis. Their Uſe ſeems ro 
be to ſeparate a Liquor for the Lubrication of the 
Larynx, whereby the Voice is rendred firm, ſmooth, 
and ſweet; and they contribute alſo to the round- 
neſs of the Neck, by their filling up the empty Spa- 
ces about the Larynx. 

THYROIDES, is the Cartilage, called Scuti- 
formis, of the Larynx : Alſo the Hole of the Os Pu- 
bis, is by lome called by this Name. See Scuti- 
formis, 

THYRSUS, is a Word uſed by the Botanifts, 
for the uprighr, and tapering Stalk : And tis often 
eo for Spica, which is an Ear, or Blade of 

orn. 

IIBIA, the Leg, is the Patt betwixt the Knee, 
and the Ancle © It conſiſts of two Bones; one out- 
ward, called Focile Minus; another inward, and 
larger, which has uſurped the Name of the whole, 
and is called Tibia, others call it, Focile Majus, 
and Canna Majcr: The upper End has a Proceſs, 
which is received by a Cavity in the Thigh, and 
two oblong Cavities, to admit the Heads of the 
Thigh-bone ; the Depth of which Cavities, is en- 
creaſed by a Cartilage that is annexed thereunto 
by Ligaments : This Cartilage is moveable, ſoft, 
flippery, moiſtened with an unctuous Humour; 
thick in its Circumference, and fmaller towards 
the Center; hence it is called Lunata, made like 
an Half Moon; there are rugged ſharp Ligaments 
before, which encreaſe the Lunary Cartilages: 
The fore Part, which is acute and long, is called 
Syina: There is below, a prominent, and gibbous 
Proceſs in the inner Side, nigh the Foot; and is 
called Malleolus Internus, the inner Ancle Bone. 

TIBIALIS Anticus, a Muſcle of the Tatſus, fo 
called from its Situation on the Fore- part of the Ti- 
bia: It's alſo by Syigelius, called Muſculus Cate- 
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ne, becauſe when it is divided, the Patient is 


forced to uſe a Sling, to ſupport the Foot in walk- 


ing: Its Origination is Fleſhy from the lower Part 


of the ſuperior Appendage of the Tibia, between the 
Prominence, where the great Tendon of all the ex- 


| rending Muſcles of the Leg is inferred, and the Ori- 


gination of the Muſculus Extenſor Magnus Digito- 


rum Pedis : Tr alſo contitnies' a diſgregared fleſhy 


Origination, for near two Thirds of the ſuperior 
Parr of the faid T7b:a, externally Larernal, next the 
Fibula ; which compoſing a fleſhy Belly, lefſens it 


ſelf in half its Progreſs, and growing into a ſtrong, 


atid ſomewhat” round Tendon, delcending oblique- 
ly over the inferior Part of the ſaid Tibia ; and 
under the Annular Ligament, is inſerted to the 
infide of the Os Cuneiforme Majus, that ſuſtains 


the Os Metatarſus Pollicis, This pulls the Foot up- 


wards, and forwards, directly. 

TIBIALIS Poſticus, is a Muſcle of the Foot, 
which being placed on the Back- part of the Tib:a ; 
is alſo called M#yſculus Nauticus, becauſe Mariners 
chiefly Ule ir, in climbing up the Maſts of their 
Ships. It lies partly under the Flexor tertii interno- 
dit Pollicis, which Muſcle muſt be partly. raiſed 
together with rhe Flexor tertii internodii Dig ic um 
Pedis, before we can have a clear fight of it. lr 
appears Biventral, ariſing partly Tendinous, and 
partly fleſhy from the Superior, and Back-part of 
the Fitula; as alſo from the Ligament that is con- 
rained between rhe ſaid Bone, and the Tibia; in 
near half irs Progreſs, it becomes leſs, and grows 
fleſhy again, and making a ſtrong round Tendon 
which runs in a Sinus, on the Back- part of the 
lower Appendage of the Tibia, called the Malles/us 
Internus under an Annular Ligament, and is in- 
{erred to the Os Naviculare, internally, and laterally. 
This draws the Foot upwards, and inwards. 

TIDE, the Word Tide ſignifies as well the Eb- 
bing, as the Flowing of the Sea, the former of 
which, the Seamen call Tide of Ebb; the larrer, 
Tide of Flood. A Windward Tide, is when the Tide 
runs againſt the Wind, A Leeward Tide, is when 
the Wind and Tide go both the ſame way ; when 
the Tide runs very ſtrong, they call it a Tide Gate. 
To Tide it over, or up into any Place, is to go in 
with the Tide of Flood, or Ebb as long as thar 
laſts, and then to ſtay at an Anchor all the rime 
the contrary Tide laſts, and then to ſer in again, 
when the ſame Tide returns. Its ſaid to flow Tide, 
and half Tide, when the Tide runs three Hours 
(which is four Points of the Compaſs) in the Offng, 
longer than it does by the Shore. By longer, they 
do not mean more Hours, for it always Ebbs, and 
Flows fix Hours, bur that if ir be high Warer a 
Shor®ar twelve a Clock, it will not be ſo in the 
Offing till three, which is the Bound, and Time for 
rhe running of a half Tide. If it Ebbs, and Flows 
more, they ſay ir runs half Tide, and half Quar- 
rer, that is five Points ; when they are to go into a 
Harbour over a Bar or Sand, their Word is, that 
they will bring the Tide wirh them, that is, they 


will come in with the Flood, that lo they may get 


over the Bar, or Sand ſafely. 

TIDES. Mr. Henry Philips, in Philcſoph, Tan f. 
N. 34. gives the following Porportion for finding 
the Tides. : 


Firſt, Divi a Circle into 12 equal Parts, or 
Hours, according to the Moon's Motion, or Di- 
ſtance from the Sun, from the New Mevox to the 


Full. e 


Secondly „ 


T ID 


TID 
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Secondly, Let the Diameter of the Circle be di- 
vided into 90 Parts or Minutes, that is according 
to the Time of the Difference of Tides between the 
New, or Full Moon, and the Quarters, which is one 
Hour and a half. | : | : 

Thirdly, make Perpendicular Lines croſs the Di- 
ameter of the Circle, from Hour ro Hour. 

Fourthly, Reckon the Time of the Moon's, co- 
ming to the South in the Circumference of the 
Circle, and obſerve the Perpendicular Line, that 
falls from that Point upon the Diameter; and the 
Proportional Minutes cut thereby, will ſhew how 
many Hours or Minutes, are to be ſubtracted from 
the time of High Tides at the New and Full Moon, 
that ſo you may have the true Time of the Tides 
that preſent Day. 
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Example, 


At London, on the Day of the New and Full 
Moon, it is High-tide at 3 of the Clock; that is, 
when the Moon is 3 Hours paſt the Meridian: And 
ſo by the common Rule, the Moon being about 4 
Days old, it will be South about 3 of the Clock, 
and it will be Hzgh-tide 3 Hours afterwards ; that 
is, at 6 of the Clock. But now by this Rule, if 
you count this Time of the Moon's coming to the 
South, in the Circumference, the Perpendicular 
Line which comes from 3 to 9, cuts the Diame- 
ter in the half at 45 Minutes, Which ſhews, that 
ſo much is to be abated from the Time of High- 
water in the New and Full Moon: So tha; it is 
High- tide 45 Minutes before 6 of the Clock; that 
is, at 5 Hours, 15 Minutes, and not at 6 of the 
Clock, according to the common Rule. 

The like you may do for any other Port or 
Place, knowing the Time of High- water, at the 
New and Full Moon in that Place: And this may 
be more readily done, if you ſer down the Time 
of 11igh-water at the New and Full Moon under 
the Diameter, as is done for London in this Exam- 
ple, where tis High-tide at 3 of the Clock. So 
that when the Moon is South at 3 of the Clock, 
the Perpendicular curs the Diameter at 2 Hours, 
i5 Minutes; which added to the Time of the 
Southing , gives 5 Hours, 15 Minutes; and ſo 
when the Moon is South at 9 of the Clock, by ad- 
ding 2 Hours, 15 Minutes, you have the Time of 
High-water, which is 11 Hours, 15 Minutes. 
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And thus you may eaſily make a Table, which 
by the Southing of the Moon, ſhall readily gy ,, 
the Time of High-tide at any Time at * 


Moon. 


Note, If the Difference be not ſo much betwe 
the Neap-tides and Spring- tides, in other Places Ka 
It is in this our Example, the Diameter my; be 
divided into fewer Parts. | 

Our learned Aſtronomer, Mr. Flamſtead, P/, [ 
Tranſ. N. 143. gives us a new and more correc] 
Tide-Table, (which he alſo now publiſhs er 
Year) improving what Mr. Philips had hn 
by obſerving, that the Tides did nor uſually hold 
out ſo long as Mr. Philipis Calculation made them 
to do. He found by above 80 Obſervations of 
the High- waters at Tower-wharf and Greenwich 
That the greateſt Differences betwecn the Moy, 
true Southing, and the High-waters, were not, as 
Philips ſaid, at Full, New, and Quarter Moons, but 
the greateſt near the Neaps, and the leaſt near the 
higheſt Spring-tides, ; 

There is an Hypotheſis to ſolve the Motion of 
the Tides, mentioned in Phileſoph. Tranſat, N. 16. 
from that learned Mathematician Dr, Vallis: 
In which, he ſuppoſes the Earth and Mon, to 
move round the Sun, in a Circle, or Ellipſe, de- 
ſcribed by their common Centre of Gravity, Bur 
this Hypotheſis places the higheſt Annual Tides not 
near the Equinoxes, but about Candlemeſ; and 


« | All-hollantide ; that is, in the beginning of February 


and November. But I could never find that the 
Thing was ſo in Fact; bur that on the contrary, 
they are always greateſt at or near the Equinoxes, 
as hath been generally obſerved : I ſhall therefore 
refer the Reader to the Ingenious Hypotheſis it ſelf, 
without giving any particular Account of it 
here. 


mirable Treatiſe of Sir Iſaac Newton, Intituled, 
Philoſophiæ Naruralis Principia Mathematica; 
By that Excellent Mathematician, Captain 


. Halley. 


The Principle upon which this Author proceeds 
to explain moſt of the great and ſurpriſing Appear- 
ances of Nature, is no other than that of Gravity, 
whereby in the Earth all Bodies have a Tendency 
towards irs Centre, as is moſt evident: And from 
undoubred Arguments it's proved, That there 1s 
ſuch a Gravitation towards the Centre of the Sun, 
Moon, and all the Planers. | 

From this Principle, as a neceſſary Conſequence, 
Follows the Spherical Figure of the Earth and Sea, 
and of all the other Celeſtial Bodies; and tho 4 
tenacity and firmneſs of the ſolid Parts, ſupport : e 
Inequalities of the Land above the Level; yer he 
Fluids preiſing equally and eaſily yielding to 0 
other, do ſoon reſtore the Æquilibrium, if diſturbed, 
and maintain the exact Figure of the Globe. ö 

Now this force of the Deſcent of Bodies, 7 
wards the Center, is not in all places alikc, but . 
{till leſs and leſs, as the Diſtance from the ww 
encreaſes: And in the ſaid Book it is demon ” 
ted, Thar this Force decreaſes as the Square af 
Diſtance increaſes ; that is, che weight of Bo cn 
and the force of their Fall is leſs, in Parts man 
removed from the Centre, in the Proportion 
the Squares of the Diſtance. 


The true Theory of the Tides extracted from that al- 


As 
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7 FRY Horizon, either in Fenith or Nadir, there the force 
0 As for Example. of Gravity is moſt of all diminiſhed, and conle- 
be uently that there the Ocean muſt neceſſarily 


A Ton weight on the Surface of the Earth, if (well, by the coming in of the Water from thoſe 
it were raiſed to the height of 4000 Miles, which | Parts where the Preſſure is greateſt, vix. iti thoſe 
. ks be the Semi- diameter of the Earth, would | Places where the Moon is near the Horizon 5 bur 
a weigh bur a quarter of a Ton, or 500 J. weight. | thar this may be the better underſtood, twas 


—- 
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be If ro 12000 Miles, or 3 Semi- diameters from | thought needful to add the following Scheme, 
the Surface ; that 1s, 4 from the Center, it would | where M is the Moon, E the Earth, C its Center, 

[ weigh bur 1 ſixteenth parr of the Weight on the | Z the Place where the Moon is in the Zenith, N 

+ Surface, or a Hundred and a quarter: So that it | where in the Nadir. 

y would be as eaſie for the Strength of a Man at | 

n, chat height, to carry a Ton weight, as here on the 

d Surface to carry a hundred and a quarter. 1 

* And in the ſame Proportion does the Velocities | 

f of the fall of Bodies decreale : For whereas on — a — 

| the Surface of the Earth, all things fall 16 Foot ={ 

ke in a Second, at one Semi- diameter above; this | | 

8 Fall is but 4 Foot; and at 3 Semi- diameters, or Now by the Hypotheſis it is evident, that the 

f 4 from the Center, it is but + of the Fall at the | Water in Z, being nearer, is more drawn by the 

e Surface, or but one Foot in a Second; and at] Moon, than the Center of the Earth C, and that a- 
greater Diftances both Weight and Fall become] gain more than the Water in N; therefore the 

f very little; bur yer at all given Diſtances, is ſtill ater in Z, has a tendency rowards the Moon, 

. ſomething tho the effect become inſenſible. contrary to that of Gravity, being equal to the 

: Art the Diſtance of the Moon, (which ſuppoſe | Exceſs of the Gravitation in Z, above that in C: 

) to be 60 Semi-diamerers of the Earth) 3600 | And in the other caſe, the Water in N tending 

5 pounds weigh but one Pound, and the fall of Bo- | leſs towards the Moon than the Centre C, will 

t dies is bur 4 of a Foot in a Second, or 16 Foot | be leſs preſs'd, by as much as is the Difference of 

t in a Minute; that is, that a Body ſo far off de-] the Gravitations towards the Moon in C and in N. 

| ſcends in a Minute no more than the ſame at the] This tightly underſtood, it follows plainly, that 

- Surface of the Earth would do in a Second of Time. | the Sea, which otherwiſe ſhould be Spherical, up- 

e And as was ſaid before, the ſame force decrea- | on the Preſſure of the Moon, muſt form it ſelf into 

ſing after the me manner, is evidently found in | a Spheroidal, or Oval Figure, whoſe longeſt Dia- 

the Sun, Moor, and all the Planets ; but more e- | meter is where the Moon is Vertical, and ſhorreſt 


ſpecially in the Sun, whoſe Force is prodigious be- where ſhe is in the Horizon; and that the Moon 
coming ſenſible even at the immenſe diſtance of | ſhifring her Poſition, as ſhe turns round the Earth 
Saturn. This gives room to ſuſpect that the force | once a Day, this Oval of Water ſhifts with her, 
of Gravity is in the Celeſtial Globes proportional | occafioning thereby the rwo Floods and Ebbs ob- 
to the Quantity of Matter in each of them: And | ſervable in each 25 Hours. 
the Sun being at leaſt 10coo times (for Inſtance, |] And this may ſuffice as to the general Cauſe of 
tho he is far bigger) as big as the Earth, its Gra-| the Tides : It remains now to ſhew how naturally 
vitation or attracting force, is found to be ar leaſt | this Motion accounts for all the Particulars that 
10000 times as much as that of the Earth, acting have been obſerved about them; ſo that there can 
on Bodies at the ſame Diſtances. be no room left to doubt, but that this is the true 
Whence alſo, all the ſurpraing Phænomena of | Cauſe thereof. 
the Flux and Reflux of the Sea, he ſhews in the | The Spring-tides, upon the New and Full Moons; 
like manner to proceed from the ſame Principle. and the Neap-tides, on the Quarters, are occaſion'd 
If the Earth were alone, that is to ſay, not af- | by the attractive Force of the Sun, in the New and 
fected by the Actions of the Sun and Moon, it is | Full, conſpiring with the Attraction of the Moon, 
not to be doubred, bur the Ocean being equally and producing a Tide by their united Forces ; 
preſſed by the force of Gravity towards the Cen- whereas in the Quarters, the Sun raiſes the Water 
ter, would continue in a perfect Stagnation al- | where the Moon depreſſes it, and on the contrary ; 
ways at the ſame height, without ever ebbing or | ſo as the Tides are made only by the Difference of 
flowing; bur it being by him demonſtrated, Thar | rheir Attraction. 
the Sun and Moon have a like Principle of Gravi- | That the force of the Sun is no greater in this 
tation towards their Centers, and that the Earth is | caſe, proceeds from the very ſmall Proportion the 


within the Activity of their Attractions, it will | Semi-diameter of the Earth bears to the vaſt Di- 
plainly follow, Thar the Equality of the Preſſure | ſtance of the Sun. 


of Gravity towards the Center will thereby be di-| It is alſo obſerved, That ceteris paribus, the 
: ſturbed; and tho the ſmallneſs of theſe Forces, | Eguinoctial Spring-tides in March and September, or 
| in reſpect of the Gravitation towards the Earths | near them are the higheſt, and the Neap-tzdes the 
Center, render them altogether imperceptible by loweſt ; which proceeds from the greater Agitati- 
any Experiments we can deviſe, yet the Ocean be- on of the Waters, when the fluid Spheriod revolves 
ing fluid and yielding to the leaſt force, by its ri- | abour a great Circle of the Earth, than when it 
hng ſhews where it is leaſt preſt, and where it is turns about in a leſſer Circle; ir being plain, that 
more preſt by its ſinking. | if the Moon were conſtituted in the Pole and there 
Now if we ſuppoſe the force of the Moon's At- ſtood, that the Spheriod would have a fixt Poſition, 
traction to decreaſe as the Square of the Diſtance | and that is would be always High- water under the 
from its Center increaſes, ( as in the Earth, and o- Poles, and Low- water every where under the Equĩ- 
— Celeſtial Bodies) we ſhall find, that where the | noctial; and therefore the nearer the Moon ap- 
lon is perpendicularly either above or below the |. proaches the Polef, rhe leſs is the Agitation of the 


Ocean 
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Ocean, which is of all the greateſt, when the] the Moon in che Northern Signs in this art 
Moon is in the Equinoctial, or fartheſt diſtant from | World, makes the greateſt Tides when 3 the 


the Poles. 


Whence the Sun and Moon, being either con- Earth; the Effect being always the 
joyn'd or oppoſite in the Equinoctial, produce the | the Moon is fartheſt from the Horizon, ciche 
- | or below it. . 
tides, being produced by the Tropical Moon in the | And this alternate increaſe 
Quarters, are always the leaſt Tides ; whereas in | T:des, has been oblerv'd to ho 
Fune and December, the Spring-tides are made by | of England, at Briſtol by Cap 
the Tropical Sun and Moen, and therefore leſs vi- | Phmouth by Mr. Colepreſſe. 
gorous ; and the Neap-tides by the Equinottial | But the Motions hitherto mention 


greateſt Spring-tides ; and the ſublequent Neap 


Moon, and therefore are the ſtronger. 


Hence it happens, that the Difference berween | by tho the Aion of the Luminaries 
the Spring and Neap-tides, in theſe Months, 1smuch | rhe Flux and Reflux of the Sea wo 


leſs conſiderable than in March and September. 


And the Reaſon why the higheſt Spring-tides, | Motion diminiſhes the Difference t 
are found to be rather before the Vernal, and after | would be between two conlequent 
the Autumnal Equinox, viz. in February and Ofto- | the reaſon why the higheſt Spring-tide 
ber, than preciſely upon them, is, becauſe the Sun | ciſely on the New and Full Moons, no 
is nearer the Earth in the Winter Months, and fo | the Quarters ; but generally they 
comes to have a greater Effect in producing the | Tides after them, and ſometimes laret 


Tides. 


Hitherto we have conſidered ſuch Aﬀections of | rhe whole Earth were covered with Sea ve 
the Tides, as are univerſal, without relation to par- | bur by reaſon of the ſhoalneſs of ſome Pla 
ticular Caſes ; what follows from the differing La- | the narrownels of the Straits, by which : 
tirudes of Places will be cafily underſtood by the | are in many Places propagated, there ariſe 


following Figures. 


Let APPEP be the Earth covered over with 
very deep Waters, C its Centre, PP its Poles, AE 
the Equinoctial, F/ the Parallel of Latitude of a 
Place, D d another Parallel at equal Diftance on 
the other fide of the Equinoctial, Hh the two 
Points where the Afoon is Vertical, and let K K 
be the great Circle, wherein the Moon appears 

Horizontal. 

It is evident, that a Spheroid deſcribed upon H hb 
and K K; ſhall nearly repreſent the Figure of the 
Sea; and Cy, CD, CF, Ca, fall be the 
Heights of the Sea in the Places f, D, F, d, in all 
which it is High-water: And ſeeing that in 12 
Hours time, by the Diurnal Rotation of the Earth, 
the Point F is transfer d to F and d to D: The 
Height of the Sea C F, will be that of the High- 
water, when the Moon is preſent, and CF that of 
the other High- water, when the Moon is under the 
Earth ; which in the caſe of this Figure, is leſs 
than the former C F. 

And in the oppoſite Parallel D d, the contrary 
happens: The riſing of the Water being always 
alternately greater and leſs in each place, when ir 
is produced by the Moon declining ſenfibly from 
the Equinoctial; that being the greateſt of the two 
High- waters in each Diurnal Revolution of the 


Earth, and in Southern Signs when un Fit the 
8reareſt Where 
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All theſe things would regularly come to pak, if 
ry deep; 


what altered by the Libration of the 


time continue: This Conſervation of 


ces, and 
de Tides 
S A great 


diverſity in the Effect, and not to be accounted 


Land, and the Breadth, and Depth of th 
nels by which the Tide flows ; for a very ku 


imperceptible Motion, of the whole Body of the 


Water, where it is (for example) two Miles 

deep, will ſuffice to raiſe its Surface 10, or 12 Feet 

in a Tides time; whereas, if the ſame Quantity of 
Water, were to be conveyed upon a Channel of 40 

Fathom deep; it would require a very great 

Stream to effect it, in ſo large Inlets as are che 

Channel of England, and the German Ocean ; 

whence the Tide is found to ſet ſtrongeſt, in thoſe 

Places where rhe Sea grows narroweſt, the fame 

Quantity of Water being to paſs through a ſmaller 

Paſſage : This is moſt evident in the Streight: be- 

tween Portland, and C. de Hogue in Normandy, 

where the Tide rung like a Sluce; and would be 

yer more . —cnady and Calais, if the Tide 

coming about the Iſland from the North did not 

check it. And this force being once impreſs d 

upon the Water, continues to carry it about the 

Level of the ordinary height in the Ocean, parti- 

cularly where the Water meets a direct Obſtacle, 

as it is in St. Maloes; and where it enters into a 
long Channel, which running far into the Land, 
grows very ſtrait as its extremity; as it is in the 
Severn:ſea, at Chepſtow and Briſtol. 

This ſhoalneſs of the Sea, and the intercurrent 
Continents, are the reaſon, that in the open O- 
cean, the Time of High-water is not at the Moons 
Appulſe to the Meridian, bur always {ome 
Hours after it; as it is oblerved upon all the Wet: 
Coaſt of Europe, and Africa; from Ireland, to 
the Cape of Good Hope : In all which, a Seuth Weſt 
Moon makes high Water; and the tame is reported 
to be on the Weſt of America. i 

But it would be endleſs to account all the Parti- 
cular Solutions, which are eafic Corel/ar:es from 
this Hypotheſis ; as why, the Lakes, ſuch a5 the 
Caſpian Sea, and Mediterranean Sea; ſuch as the 
Black Sea; the Streights, and Baltick, have 19 


Men, wherein ſhe approaches neareſt either to the | ſenſible Tides : For Lakes, having no communes: 
Jenith or Nadir of the Place, Whence it is, that tion with the Ocean, can neither increate, ot d- 
| "Ng Ds . SY min. 


for, without an exact knowledge of all the Cr. 
cumſtances of the Places; as of the Poſition of the | 
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-iniſh rheir Water, whereby to tiſe, and fall; 
and Seas that communicate by ſuch narrow Inlets, 
and arc of ſo immenſe an extent, cannot in a few 
Hours time receive, or empty Water enough to 
raiſe, or fink their Surface in any thing ſenſibly. ; 

Laſtly, to demonſtrate the Excellency of this 
Doctrine, the Example of the Tides in the Port of 
Tunking in China, which are ſo extraordinary, and 
difering , from all others we have yer heard of, 
may ſuffice. In this Port there is but one Flood, 
and Ebb in 24 Hours; and twice in each Month, 
viz. when the Moon is near the Equinoctial, there 
5s no Tide at all, bur the Water is Stagnant : but 
with the Moon's Declination there begins a Tide, 
which is greateſt when ſhe is in the Tropical Signs; 
only with this difference, that when the Moon is to 
the North-ward of the Equinoctial, it Flows when 
ſhe is above the Earth, and Ebbs when ſhe 1s un- 
der, ſo as to make High-water. ar Moon ſetting, and 
Low- water at Moons riſing : But on the contrary, 
the Moon being to the Southward, makes High. wa- 
rer at riſing, and Low- water at ſetting, it Ebbing 
all the time ſhe is above the Horizon. As ma 
be ſeen more at large, in the Philgſoph. Tranſat, 
N. 162» 

The Cauſe of this odd Appearance, is propoſed 
by Sir I/aac Newton, to be from the concurrence of 
two Tides, the one propagated in 6 Hours, out of 
the great South Sea, along the Coaſt of China; the 
other out of the Indian Sea, from between the 
Illands, in 12 Hours, along the Coaſt of Malacca, 
and Cambodia. 

The one of theſe Tides; being produced in 
North- Latitude, is, as has been ſaid, greater 
when the Moon being to the North of the Equaror, 
is above the Earth, and leſs when ſhe is under the 
Earrh. | 

The other of them, which is propogated from 
the Indian Sea, being raiſed in South Lati- 
tude, is greater when the Moon declining to the 
South is above the Earth, unleſs when ſhe is un- 
der the Earth; ſo that of theſe Tides, alternately 
greater and leſſer, there comes always ſucceſſive- 
ly two of the greater, and two of the leſſer toge- 
ther every Day; and the High- water falls always 
between the times of the arrival of the two greater 
Floods : and the Low- water between tlie arrival of 
the two leſſer Floods. And the Moon coming to 
the Equinoctial, and the alternate Floods becoming 
equal, the Tide ceaſes, and the Water ſtagnates: 
Bur when ſhe has paſſed to the other fide of the 
Equator, thoſe Floods which in the for mer order 
were the leaſt, now becoming the greateſt, that 
that which before was the time of the I. N 
now becomes the Low-water, and the Converſe ; 
fo that rhe whole appearance of theſe ſtrange Tides, 
is without any forcing naturally deduced from 
theſe Principles, and is a great Argument of rhe 
certainty of the whole Theory, 

The Theory of Des Cartes, whereby he endea- 
vours to explain the Phænomena of Tides, ſuppoſes 
tne Moon to move round the Earth in an Ellipſis, 
in whoſe Centre the Earth is placed, ſo that by this 
incans the Moon will have two Apogeums, and two 
Ferigenms ; and according to him ſhe muſt always 
be in one of her Perigæums, at the time of her Op- 
potrion, or Conjunction; ſo that then he ſuppo- 
les her to preſs more ſtrongly upon the Sea, w_ 
ine doth at her Quadratures, when he ſaith ſhe is 
mn her Apogeum, and conſequently hath a weaker 


it would not ſolve the thing, the Fact it ſelf is 
notoriouſly Falſe; for the Moon is as often in het 
Apogæum at New; and Full, as ſhe is in her Peri- 
gæum at thoſe times; tho' it ſeldom happens, tliat 
ſhe is exactly in either, at her Lunatioſis, Vid. Mt. 
Keil's Examination of Burnets Theory, Introdu#: 
P. 1). 2 

Dr. Gregory in his Aſtronomy, Book 4. Prop. 85 
P. 384. demonſtrates alſo, That if the Globe of the 
Eatth, were every where covered over with a deep 
Sea (not now conſidering the Figure, which would 
ariſe from its Revolution, round its Axis) it would 
put on the Figure of an oblong Spheroid, whoſe 
Axis produced, would paſs through the Moon; 
and rhis by Reaſon of the Gravitation of the Parts 
the Water towards the Moon: And for the ſame 
Reaſon, the Earth would put on an oblong Sphe- 
roidical Figure, whofe produced Axis, would alſo 
paſs thro the Sun. . | 
And then in the next Propbſition he proves, That 
the Flux, and Reflux of the Sea, is occaſioned by the 
Water covering our Globe, its putting on two oblon 


* 


Y | Spheroidical Figures, whoſe Axes produced, wou. 


paſs thro' the Moon and Sun. 

And this true Cauſe of the Tides, he faich, was 
firſt diſcovered by the great Kepler, and afterwards 
improved very much, by our Incomparable 
Sir Iſaac Newton; which ſhewed that the Sea muſt 
needs rife both under the Moon, and in the Part 
Diametrically oppoſite to that. 

And this Spheroidical Figure of the Water of the 
Sea, which like two Mountains is ſtretcht out, one 


fire to her, 1s continually moving, or ſhifting accor- 
ding to the daily Motion of the Moon, which it 
follows; (or rather indeed, the Earth moving to- 
wards the Eaſt in its daily Motion, ſhifts ir ſelf 
away from theſe Mountains of Water, which keep 
as it were immoveable under and oppoſite to the 
Moon, as ſhe more ſlowly moves towards the Eaſt) 
hence I ſay it muſt needs be, that the Water muſt 
rwice riſe and fall in 25 Hours ; in which rime the 
Moon moves from the Meridian of any Place, to 
the ſame again. | 

And becauſe the Warer of the Earth will ſwell, 
or be raiſed in thoſe Places ro whom the Sun is in 
the Zenith, or Nadir, (as he proves, Prop. 64.) 
altho much leſs than when the Moon is ſo poſited: 
Therefore in the Conjunction, and Oppoſition of 
theſe Luminaries, the aforeſaid Protuberinces of 
the Water will be conjoined ; and conſequently 
then the higheſt Spring-Tides; and the loweſt Ebbs 
will be when both thoſe Luminaries are in the Ho- 
rizon of any Place; becauſe the Water is then ele- 
raed, and now depreſſed by rhe conjoint Force of 

th. 

Bur in the Quadratures of the Luminaries, th6 
Sun elevates the Water where the Moon makes it 
all, and makes ir fall where tlie Moon elevates it; 
ſo that the Elevation of the Water depending only 
on the difference of rheſe Forces, will be the leaſt 
of all, and ſo for the Depreſſion. Between the Sy- 
zygies, and the Quadratures, the Effects of the 
Luminaries on the Water, will be at a mean bes 
tween the two former. | 
When the Moon is in the Equinoctial, che two 
oppoſite Protuberances, or Eminences of the Wa- 
ter, will be alſo in the Earths Equator, and each 
of them deſcribing that greateſt Circle of the Earth, 


Preſſure: But now beſides chat, if this were ſo, 


and when it is thrown towards the Shoars, will 
6 F | riſ 
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towards the Moon, and the other to the Part oppo- 


by irs Diurnal Revolution, it will move ſwifter, 
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riſe higher there; beſides that, ſomething muſt al- 
ſo be allowed for the Equatorial Diameter of the 
Earth, being its longeſt, and conſequently the 
Water there being ſomething nearer to the Lumi- 
nary, will be raiſed higher, by their Influence, than 
in other Parts. 

And therefore whenever the Luminaries are ei- 
ther in Conjunction, or Oppoſition, in the Equator, 
their Forces will be conjoined to raiſe or elevate 
the Sea at the Equator; as happens at the Syzy- 
gys next the Equinoxes, or in or near March and 
September, when we have always the greateſt 
Annual Tides; as the Tides at the Quadratures of 
thoſe Moons, are always the leaſt, or moſt Nezpe. 

Again, the Tides, (other things conſidered) are 
always greateſt when the Luminaries are in Peri- 
g-co, and leaſt when they are in Apogæo; and ſince 
this is the Caſe of the Moon in every Lunation, 
but of the Sun only in the Winter, this joined to 
the former, occaſions that the greateſt Tides in the 
Syzygys, and the leaſt in the next Quadratures, do 
precede the Vernal Equinox, and follow the Au- 
tumnal one. 

Hitherto the Properties of the Tides have been 

conſidered only univerſally, as they affect the whole 
Globe of the Earth; it remains, that thoſe ſhould 
be next ſpoken of, which ariſe from the different 
Latitudes of different Places. 
To which purpoſe, let BEKAQH repreſent 
the Earth, whoſe Centre is at T, its North Pole A, 
the other B: E Q the Equator, and CD, F G, 
two Parallels to ir, one toward the North, the 
other toward the South. 


Let the Water round rhe Earth conform it ſelf 
into an Oblong Spheroid, (becauſe of rhe Moon's 
being near ir) whoſe Axis K H, produced rowards 
H, ſhall paſs through rhe Moon: Then ſhall T H, 
or TK, be the greareſt height of the Water, 
(reckoning from the Centre T) and T M, or T N, 
the leaſt ; which latter is equal to the height of the 
Water in any Point of the Circle N M: v. gr. 
whereever it meets with the Parallels, C D, F G, as 
ſuppoſe in X or V. | 

Alſo the Right Lines T C, T E, T D, and 
T G, (being ſuppoſed to be drawn) will denote 
the height of the Water in the ſeveral Points 
C, F, D and G: Then drawing the Circle P O, 
parallel to N M, the ſuppoſed Right Lines, T O, 
TV. TS, T R, and TP, will be the heights of 
the Water in the Points O, V, S, R and P, where 
he * Circle meets with the Equator and its Pa- 
rallels. 


| Tides. 


ſuppoſed to be quite covered over with Water, to 


there exactly made, all things will be found to a- 


ſtrained to hoiſe the Yards, theſe Ties carr) them 


This being ſuppoſed, Let us confider an . 
on the Earth, by irs Diurnal Roration * Mack 
the Parallel C D : Ir is then plain, thar e 
Place is at D ; I D will then be the greateſt 8 t, 
of that Water, when the Moon is in the M ele 
of the Place; but the Water will be ar 1 Tum 
when that Place hath moved to & 3 and the * il, 
eſt again when it is come to C, as hath — * 
fore ſhewn. * 

But now becauſe T D is longer than I C 
being nearer to the longeſt of all I H) in the (a 
ſent Caſe, when the Moon declines towargs 1-94 
levated Pole, the height ofthe Water will be 40 
ter when the Moon is in the Meridian, 10. = 
Horizon, than ven in the fame Circle below i 

In like manner, T G will be leſs than I E f 
being nearer the ſhorteſt of all T M) that is i” he 
Place, deſcribing the Path, or Circle FG. b h 
Earth's Diurnal Motion. T G will be the gang 
height of the Water, happening while the M1; 
declines towards the depreſſed Pole A, and is a 
the Meridian above the Horizon; but this is Ie 
than its greateſt Altirude which happens when the 
Moon comes to the other half of the Meridian. 

Moreover, the Difference of this Tide, now 
greater now leſſer (in Places fituate without the 
Equator, according as the Moon moves towards 
the viſible, or latent part of the Meridian) will 
be greater, if it be conjoined with the Caules 2. 
bovementioned, and which will pooduce a like 
Effect, V. gr. at the So/ſtices ; for then inthe Syzy. 
gys, both the Luminaries do moſt of all decline 
from the Equinoctial; and ſuch a Declination, (ir 
hath been ſhewed) occaſions the Alternaticn af the 


And this Effect will yet be encreaſed when the 
aſcending Node of the Moon's Orbit, paſſes the 
Vernal Equinox; for then the Moon conjoined to 
the Sun, declines towards the North, or South, by 
the Quantity of her greateſt Latitude, above the 
Declination which is equal to the Sun's greateſt 
Declination. 

All which things are in this State if the Farth be 


a great Depth; but becauſe of the Land, Iflands, 
Straits, Sc. there will be an infinite Variety in 
the Phænomena of the Tides ; yet there is no 
doubt, bur that if the Situation of Places, &c. be 
well conſidered, and Obſervations of the Tides 


gree very well with this Theory, and to be eaſily 
accountable from it. 


TIERCE, or a Third, is a Term in Muſick, bg- 
nifying a certain Diviſion of the Monochord, in 
which if the Terms be as 5 to 4, 'tis called, a 
Tierce Major, or a Diton; but if the Terms ate 
as 6 to 5, then tis called, a Tierce Minor, or De- 
mi-Diton. N 

TIES aboard a Ship, are thoſe Ropes by which 
the Yards do hang: And when the Halliards are 


up. 
"TILLER, the very ſame with the Helm of 4 
Ship : Ir is moſt properly, uſed in a Boat * 
chat which would be the Helm in a Ship, is ca 
the Tiller. * 
TIMBRE, (or rather Timmer, faith Cullen is 
the Heralds term for the Creſt which in an) s 
chievement ſtands a top of the Helmet. 
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whereby is aſſign d to every particular Note, its due 
Meaſure, without making it either longer or ſhor- 
ter than it oughr to be; and it is twofold, viz. 
Duple or Common, and Triple. 

Duple, or Semi-breve Time, generally called 
cemmon, becauſe moſt uſed, is when all the Notes 
are encreaſed by two: As 2 Longs make a Large, 
» Breves a Long, 2 Semi-breves a Breve, 2 Minims 
a Semi-breve, 2 Crotchets a Minim, 2 Quavers a 
Cretchet, 2 Semi-quavers a Quaver, and 2 Demi- 
Semi-quavers a Semi- quaver. 

This ſort of Time is uſual in Anthems, Almains, 
Pavans, Fantaſies, &c. 

Triple Time, is that wherein the Meaſure is 
counted by Threes : As one Semi-breve is equiva- 
lent ro 3 Minims, one Minim to 3 Crotchtes, &c. 
So that this ſwifter Time or Meaſure is proper for 
Airy Songs, and Light Leſſons : As Courants, Sara- 
bands, Jiggs, &c. 

To cheſe ſorts of Time may be added, Seſquial- 
teran Proportion, which ſignifies a Triple Meaſure of 
three Notes, to two ſuch like Notes of the Common 
Time. | 
TIME, is a certain Meaſure depending on the 
Motion of the Luminaries, by which the Diſtance 
and Duration of things is meaſured ; and is either 
Aſtronomical, which is ſimply taken from the Mo- 
tion of the Stars: Or Civil, which is Aſtronomical 
Time accommodated to Vulgar Ules. | 

Aſtronomical, Mathematical, or Abſolute Time, 
flows equably in its ſelf without Relation to any 
thing External; and by another Word is called 
Duration, | 
But Relative, Apparent, or Vulgar Time, is the 
ſenſible, and external Meaſure of any Duration 
eſtimated by Motion, and this the vulgar Uſes, 
inſtead of true Time. 

TIN-GLASS. See Biſmuth, 

TINEA, when a ſort of running Sores in the 
Head, full of little Holes (called Achores) continue 
long, or be roo ſlowly or ill cured, they grow into 
Tinea's, i. e. cruſty ſtinking Ulcers of the Head, 
which gnaw, and conſume its Skin; therefore tis 
deſervedly reckoned amongſt the Diſeaſes of Chil- 
dren, but when they are a little grown; for tho 
adult Perſons are ſometimes troubled with this 
Dileaſe, yet they contracted the Rudiments, and 
Seeds of it in their Infancy. It is called Tinea, 
which ſignifies a Moth, from thoſe little Worms 
which eat, and conſume Cloths; becauſe thoſe 
Uicers prey upon the Skin of the Head, as thoſe 
Animals upon Cloths. What the Greeks called 
this Diſtemper, is nor ſo obvious. Blanchard. 
TINCTURE, the Heralds call the Colours in 
an Eſcutcheon, or Coat of Arms, Tintures. 

_ TINCTURE, in Chymiſtry, is a Diſſolution 
of the more fine, and volatile Parts of a mixt Body 
in Spirit of Wine, or ſome ſuch proper Menſtruum. 
The Matter is bruiſed in a Mortar, and then put 
into a Matraſs, and on it the Spirit of Wine 
(uſually) is poured to the height of two, or three 
Fingers above it: Then the Glaſs is cloſe ſtopt, 
and ſer in Digeſtion in a Sand Hear for four, or 
tive Days, till the Spirit is well impregnated, and 
hath received an high Colour, or Tincture from 
the Matter. Thus the Tincture of Cinnamon, 
and all Odoriferous Vegetables are drawn. 

And when Tinctures are drawn from Minerals, 
or Meals; this Spirit is che common Menſtruum 
made uſe of. 
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TIME, in Muſick,, is chat quantity, or length 


IINNIIUS Aurium, is a certain buzzing, or 
tingling in the Ears, proceeding from Obſtruction, 
or ſomething that irritates the Ear, whereby the 
Air that is ſhut up, is continually moved by 
the beating of the Arteries; and the Drum of 
the Ear is lightly verberated; whence ariſes 4 
buzzing, or noiſe. 

TIRE, or as the Seamen pronounce it Teer of 
Guns, are a Rank of them placed along a Ships 
fide, either above, upon Deck, or below: The 
former of which, are called the zpper Tire of Guns; 
the latter, the lower Tire. There is alſo in ſome 
Ships half a Tire on the Fore-deck , and Half-decks; 
TITE, the Seamen ſay a Ship is Tight, or Tite, 
when ſhe is {o ſtaunch as to let in bur very little 
Water; and this is known by the ſmell of the 
Water Pumpt out, for if ſhe let in but little Wa- 
ter, it will always ſtink, otherwiſe not. 
TITIiLLATION, is that ſenſation we have in 
any Part of the Body when tickled. 

TITLE of Entry, is when one is ſeiſed of Land 
in Fee, makes a Feoffment thereof on Condition, 
and the Condition is broken ; after which the Fe- 
offor hath Tizle to enter into the Land, and may 
do ſo aa Pieaſure and by his Entry the Free- 
hold xi! De tar! ro be in him preſently : And 'tis 
called 7.tl? of Entry, becauſe he cannor have a 
Wrir of Right againſt his Feoffee upon Condition, 
for his Right was out of him by the Feoffment, 
which cannot be reduced with Entry, and the En- 
try muſt be for the Breach of the Condition. 
TMESIS, is a Figure in the Grammar, where- 
by a compound Word hath its Parts ſeparated from 
one another, by the Interpoſition of ſome other 
Word, as in this of Terrence. 


Que meo cunque animo lubitum eff facere. 


Where Que and cungque, are divided by putting 
meo between them. 

TOISON d'or, (French) the Term in Heraldry 
for a golden Fleece, which is ſometimes born in 
a Coar of Arms. 

TOLL, or Thol, in common · Law, hath two 
Significations. Firſt, Ir is uſed for a Liberty, to 
buy, and ſell within the Precincts of a Mannor, 
Secondly, For a Tribure, or Cuſtom paid for paſ- 
ſage, Sc. Some Interpret it to be a Liberty, as 
well ro rake, as to be free from To/! ; for they 
who are Enfeoffed with Toll are Cnftom-free, 

TOLT,; is a Writ, whereby a Cauſe depending 
in a Court-Baron, is removed to the County-court ; 
and is ſo called, becauſe it does Tollere loquelam, 
from the one Court, ro another. 

TOMENTUM, properly fignifies Flocks, or 
Flox of Wool; bur by Boraniſts tis uſed for that 
ſoft Downy Matter which grows on the Tops of 
{ome Plants; which therefore are denominated 
from hence; as Gramen Tomentoſum, Carduus To- 
mentoſus, &C. : 

TOMETICA, the ſame with Attenuantia. 

TOMOTOCHIA, the ſame with Hy/ſterotomia; 
Blanchard, 

TONDINO, a Term in Architecture. See A. 
ſtragal. 

1ONE, a Term in Muſick, ſignifying a certain 
Degree of Elevation, or depreſſion of the Voice, 
or ſome other Sound. Migſicians commonly deter- 
mine it to be the ſixth Part of an Octave, in which 
Sence, the Octave is ſaid to be compoſed of Five 
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Difference between the fourth and fifth. A Tone, 
or whole Note is divided into nine Particles called 
Comma's, five of which, are aſſigned to the greater 
Semi-tone, and four to the leſſer. 

TONICA, are thoſe things which being exter- 
nally applied to, and rubb'd into the Limbs ; 
ſtrengthen the Nerves, and Tendons. Blanchard, 

TONNAGE, is a Cuſtom, or Impoſt paid ro 
the King, for Merchandiſe carried out, or brought 
in Ships, and ſuch like Veſſels, according to a cer- 
rain Rate upon every Tun. 

TONSILLE, the Almonds of the Ears, as they 
are vulgarly called, are two Glands ſeated ar the 
Root of the Tongue, on each fide of the Vvula, and 
at the Top of the Lamnx, covered with the com- 
mon Membrane that inveſts all the Mouth. 

Dr. Nharton ſays, That tho they ſeem two, yet 
they are really but one, being continued to one 
another by a thin, and broad Production, which is 


ä 


of the ſame glandulous Subſtance with themſelves. 


He ſays, They are of a yellowiſh Colour, and com- 
pares their Subſtance to concreted Honey, only 
they are of a more firm Conſiſtency, but they 
look Sandy like it: They have ſmall Veſſels from 
the Jugular Veins and Arteries, and Nerves from 
the fifth Pair. 

They have each a large oval common Duct, or 
Sinus that opens into the Mouth ſo wide in an Ox, 
that one may put the tip of the little Finger into 
it. Into this many leſſer open, and by a diſcharge 
into the Mouth, Sc. the Liquor that is ſeparated in 
the Gland. 

Fallopius hath obſerved this Aperture or Sinus, to 
look like a ſmall Ulcer when the Gland has been 
ſwelled, and ſometimes by unskilful Perſons, to 
have been treated as ſuch, when ir has only been 
forced to gape a little too much through the too 
plentiful Deffuxion of Humours upon the Gland. 

The Uſe of theſe: Glands was by the Ancients 
ſuppoſed to be only to ſeparate a certain mucous, 
or pituitous Matter from the Blood, for the moiſten- 
ing, and lubricating of the Lamnx, Tongue, Fau- 
ces, and Gullet: But Dr. Marton, and as many 
as Attribute a fermentative Quality to the Saliva, 
aſcribe a more noble Uſe to them; vix. to make a 
Ferment to further the Concoction of the Stomach: 
Yea, Dr. Wharton (bur I think miſtakingly) thinks 
that they are the chief Inſtrument of T aſt. 

TOP (of a Ship) is a round Frame of Boards 
lying upon the Croſs-trees near the Head of the 
Maſt: Here they furle or looſe the Top- ſail, &c. 

TOP-ARMOURS, are a kind of Cloths hung a- 
bout the Round - tops of the Maſts, for ſhow ; and alto 
to hide the Men which are in the top in a Fight, 
who lie there to fling Stink- pots, Sc. or to Fire ſmall 
Shot down on the Enemy in caſe of Boarding. 

TOP-GALLANT-Maf of a Ship, are two, viz. 
Maintop-gallant-Maſt, and Foretop-gallant-Maſt : 
And theſe two are ſmall round Pieces of Timber, 
ſer on to their reſpective Top-Maſts ; on the Top 
of which Maſts are fer the Flag-ſtaffs, on which 
the Colours, as Flags, Pendants, &c. hang. 

TOP-MASTS of a Ship are 4 which are made 
faſt, and ſettled unto the Heads of the Mazn-Maſt, 
Fore-Maſt, Miſſen-Maſt, and Boltſprit reſpectively. 

TOP-ROPES, are thoſe with which the Top- 
Maſts are ſer, or ſtruck. They are reeved thro a 
grcat Block. which is ſeized on one fide under the 
Cap, and then they are reeved thro the Heel of the 
Top-Maſ!, where is a Braſs Shiver placed athwart 
Ships; alter this they are brought up and faſten'd 


on either ſide the Cap with a Ring: TIE —— 
of them comes down by the Be, ace part 
ved into the Rei ght. head and when 018 tee. 


| heaved, is brought to the Capſtan: The ie 58 to be 


belong only to the Main, and — Tep-Repes 
TOPHDS, is a ftony Concretion I an p 
an Animal Body; which is alſo frequent, — 
a Tophaceous Matter. N called 
TOPICE in Medicine, ſignifies what is .; 
wardly applied ro the Patients Body, to = it 
of 2 2 ene hin 
ICK in Logick, is a Ground | 
which to found, or from whence to tis 5 
gument in Diſputation. an Ar. 
TOPINARIA, is the ſame with 77 
= 2 K 
OPO GRAPHY, is a particular We 
ſome ſmall quantity of Land, doch arent 
Mannor, or particular Eſtate, Ec, or ſuch % 85 
veyors ſet out in their Plots, or make a Dy; * 
of, for che Satisfaction, and Information of the 
" TOPPING vie 3 
* 1 the Lifts, is the ſame as hal; 
Top-ſail Lifts; and therefore they (ay > 1 
board, or Top a Port; that is, hale upon the Star a 
board or Larboard Lift. See Lifts, N 
TORCE, a Term in Heraldry for a Wreach. 
which ſee. A g 
TORCULAR Herophili in Anatomy. ; 
Place where the four Cavities of rhe Das Ma 
or thick Skin of the Brain are joincd, 
TORE, or Torus in Architecture, or as tis 
ſomerimes Spelt Thore, is that round Ring which 
encompaſſes in the Column, between the Plinth 
and the Liſt. This is the third Member of the Baſe 
of a Column ; it ſcems like a round Cuſhion, ſwel- 
ling out with the Weight of the Incumbent Pillar. 
TORICELLIAN Experiment, ſo called from 


irs Author, and Inventor Torricellius an Italian ; 


[pa Nan. 


is when a Glaſs Tube of about 3 Foot in Length, 
and + of an Inch Bore being ſealed (or cloſed in 
the Fire) ar one end, is ar the other quite filled 
with Quick-filver ; and then being ſtopt with the 
Finger, hath its unſealed end thruſt down un- 
der the Surface of ſome Quick-filver, contained 
in a Veſſel ; and then the Finger being removed 
from the Orifice, and the Tube pur into an erect 
Poſture, the Mercury will deſcend, or run our 
till it remain in the Tube, ro the height of be- 
tween 28 and 31 Inches, leaving in the top of the 
Tube an apparent empty Space. 

This Quick-filver thus ſuſpended, hath been 


according as che Weather alters for Dry or Wet; 
and therefore when hung in a Frame with a Plate 
of Diviſions for this purpoſe, tis called the Quick- 
ſilver Weather-glaſs, the Mercurial Barometer, ot 
Baraſcope; which Words ſee. 


Thar the Cauſe of the Suſpenſion of the Mercu- 
ry in this Tube, is occaſiond by the Weight of the 
Armoſphere incumbent on the Orifice of the Tube, 
and the Stagnant Mercury in the Balon over t 
is the received Opinion, and ſeems proved by the 
Experiments and Reaſons. 


Firſt, That when a Tube, in which this To” 
cellian Experiment is duly made, is placed (Ciftern 
and all) in the Receiver of the Air-pumP; — 
one Suction the Mercury will deſcend, and ſo ſt 


| will it go lower and lower at every Suction of 7 


found to encreaſe or leſſen its height in che Tube, 
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Air out, till at laſt the Surface of rhe Mercury 
within the Tube, will be a very little higher, than 
that which is in the Baſon : But aſſoon as the ex- 
ternal Air is let into the Receiver again, it will by 
its Spring (which is always equal to the Graviry 
of the Armolphere) ſo preſs on the Surface of rhe 
Mercury in the Ciſtern, as to force it up again into 
the Tube with ſuch violence as will endanger 
breaking it, and it will (when quier) regain near 
irs former height in the Tube, 


2. It hath been found by repeated Trials, that 
the Included Mercury will fink if the Tube be car- 
ried up ta_the Top of an high Hill, or up bur ro 
the Top of an high Tower, Steeple, &c. the rea- 
fon of which appears to be, that the Column of 
Incumbent Air which preſſed upon ir before, being 
now leſſen d in length by the Altitude of che Hill, 
muſt needs gravitate leſs than at che Bottom, and 
conſequently cannot bear the Mercury up ſo high 
in the Tube. And this Mr. Boyle takes to be a 
kind of Experimentum Crucis, determining plainly 
the Cauſe of the Mercury Suſpenſion. 


3. If after the Experiment is made, and the 
Mercury ſettled, you lift the Tube our of the Stag- 
nant Mercury, the external Air will preſs in with 
that Violence, and drive the Mercury up to the 
Top of the Tube ſo forcibly, as will endanger the 
breaking our of the ſealed end, 


TORID Zone. See Jone. 

TORRIFIED, I. e. Roaſted, it was formerly che 
uſual way to Torrifie One, or Roaſt it againſt 
the Fire, before any Medicinal Preparation was 
made with. it, in order to get out ſome malignant 
Parts that they fanſied were in it before: But by 
this Means its volatile Spirits, and Sulphur 1n 
which its great Vertue conſiſts, were evaporated, 
and deſtroyed. And indeed tis found by Experi- 
ence, that in moſt Caſes Crude Opium is better than 
any other Preparation of ir whatſoever. 
TORTEAUXES, a bearing in Heraldry. See 
Balls. 

TORUS, in Architecture, is a round, thick 
Circle running round the Baſe of a Pillar, reſem- 
bling the form of a great Ring. 

TOTTED, a good Debt to the King, is by the 
foreign Oppeſer, or other Officer noted for ſuch, 
by writing this Word Tot to it. 
TOUT temps priſt & uncore eſt, is a kind of a 
Plea in way of excuſe, or defence for him that is 
ſued for any Debt, or Duty belonging to the 
Plaintiff. | 
TOW, whatever is drawn after a Sliip, or Boa 
with a Rope, c. is ſaid to be Towed after a Ship, 
or to be in her Tow. 

TOXICA, are poiſonous Medicaments, where- 
with Barbarians uſe to anoint their Arrows. 
Blanchard. 

TRABEATION, in Architecture, is the ſame 
with Entablature, viz. the Projecture on the Top 
of the Walls of Edifices which ſupports rhe Timber 
Work of the Roof. Trabeation, or Entablature, 1s 
different according to the ſeveral Orders and com- 
prehends the Architrave, Frize, and Cornice. 
IRACHEA, the ſame with 4% era Arteria; 
which ſee. | | 

' TRACHOMA, is a Scab, or. Aſperity of the 
inner Part of the Eye-lid. Blanchard. 
IRAGEZ, a Term in Pharmacy; the Tragee 
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differ not from Powders, but that the Ingredients 


whereof they are prepared, are not beat ſo ſmall : 
And they are . either in Fumigations, or ex- 
ternally to the Body, by being put into a Linen 
Bag, and then into Wine or other Liquor, that 
they may communicate their Strength, and Quali- 
ties to it: Sometimes alſo they are compounded of 
ſome ſorts of Antidotes, or Counter-poiſons, and 
other odorifetous things, and of fimple Medicines 
reduced into a Powder, with an addition of Su- 
gar, in order to be taken Inwardly. Blanchard, 

TRAGUS, as Hircus (becauſe tis ſometimes 
Hairy) is one of the Protuberances of the Auricula, 
being that next the Temple; as that which is op- 
poſite to it, and to which the ſoft Lobe of the Ear 
is annexed, is called Antitragus. 

TRAJECTORY, of a Comet, is the Line which 
by its Motion it deſcribes ; which Hevelius in his 
Cometographia, will have to be nearly a Right one ; 
— it ſeems rather to be a very Excentrical EU- 
ipſis. 

The Excellent Sir Iſaac Newton, in Prop. 41, of 
his third Book, ſhews how to determine the Tra- 
jectory of a Comer from three Obſervations ; and 
in his next and laſt Propofition, how to correct a 
Trajectory Graphically deſcribed. See Comets. 

TRAILE-BOARD, in a Ship, is a carved 
Board on each fide of her Beak, reaching n 
her Main Stem to the Figure, or to the Brackets 

TRAIN, is the Number of Bears which 
Watch maketh in an Hour or any other certain 


cdimè. 
TRANCHE, a Word ud by 
the French Armoriſts, to expreſs a 
manner of Counterchanging in an 
Eſcutcheon of this Form, 
= But our Exgliſh Heralds Blazon 
== =3 itthus, he beareth, Per Pale Argent 
== and Azure, per Bend Counter- 
<< changed. 


TRANSCENDENTAL Curves are ſuch, as 
when their Nature, or Property comes to be ex- 
preſſed by an Equation, one of the variable, or 
flowing Quantities there, denotes a Curve Line: 
and when ſuch Curve Line is a Geometrick one, 
or one of the firſt Degree, or Rind; then the Tran- 
ſcendental Curve is ſaid to be of the ſecond De- 
gree, or Kind, &c. 

TRANCENDENTAL Quantity. See Quantity, 


Cancellarium, is a Writ for the certifying the Foot 
of a Fine, levied before Fuſtice in Eyre, &c, into the 
Chancery, 

TRANSCRIPTO KRecegnitionis fafte coram 
Fuſticiariis itinerantibus, &c, Is a Writ for the 
certifying of a Recognizance, raken before Fuſtices 
in Eyre, &c. into the Chancery, 

TRANSFUSION of the Blood, out of one Ani- 
mal into another, is thus performed: Bind and lay 
them both down on a Table, and then making 
ſtrong Ligatures round each of their Necks, open 
the Right Fugular Vein and Cartoid Artery, of the 
Man, (if you can get one to try) and the Left of 
the Sheep, Sc. (or vice verſa:) Then dextrouſly fit- 
ting two ſmall Quils, or Pipes, croſs-ways from 
Vein to Artery, ſo that the Arterious Blood of the 
Sheep, may run into the Veins of the Man, and 
the Venal Blood into his Arteries, the Sheep recei- 
ving his after the ſame manner: And when the 
Rational and Sagacious Looks of the Sheep, and 
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TRANSCRIPTO pedis finis levati mittendo in 
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Note is broken into a leſſer, ro make ſmooth, or 
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the Sheepiſh ones of the Man begin to appear plain- Lou have in Lemery, Dr. Dickinſon 


ly diſtinguiſhable, the Operation is well over; ſe- 
parate chem and bind up their Wounds, and tis 
done. 

Of this Transfuſion, (if any one hath a fancy to 
try it) he may find a more large Account in Phi- 
Ap. Tranſatt. N. 20. 

Twas firſt (as is ſaid) practiſed by Dr. Lower; 
and by the Honourable Mr. Boyle communicated 
to the Royal Society, 

And in N. 26. P. 479. of Philgſoph. TranſaR. there 
js an account, that one Mr. Gayant of Paris, by 
Transfuſing the Blood of a Young Dog into an 
Old one that was exceedingly Decrepid, and bare 
his Age very poorly, made the Old Curr ſo Lively 
and Brisk, that in two Hours after the Operation 
was over, he leapt and friskt about with very 


Youthful Agility. 


So that, Transfuſion of the Blood, 
Nich makes Fools Cattle, did him Good. 
| Hudibr. 


IRANSGRESSIONE, is a Writ commonly 
called, a Writ or Action of Treſspaſs, of which 
Fitz - Iler bert reckons two ſorts. One Viſcountiel lo 
called, becauſe it is directed to the Sheriff, and is 
not returnable, but to be determined in the Cou- 
ty; the form whereof, differs from the other, 
becauſe it hath theſe Words, Quare vi & armis 
Sc. Ihe other is term'd a Writ of Treſpaſs upon 
the Caſe, which is to be: ſued in the King's 
Bench, or Common Pleas, in which are always 
uled theſe Words, vi & armis, See Treſpaſs. 

TRANSIT, in AHronomy, ſignifies the paſſing 
of any Planet juſt by or under any Fixt Star; or 
of the Moon in particular, covering or moving 
cloſe by any other Planer. 


TRANSITION, in Muſick, is when a greater 


{weeten the roughneſs of a Leap, by a gradual 
T-an/ition, or patling to the Note next following; 
whence it is commonly called, the breaking of a 
Note, being ſomerimes very neceſſary in muſical 
Compoſitions. 

TRANSLATION, in Law, ſignifies the ſet- 
ting from one Place to another; as to remove a 
Biſhop frome one Dioceſs to another, is called 
Tranſlation , and ſuch a Biſhop Writes not Anno 
Conſecrationis, but Anno Tranſlationis naſtree. 

TRANSMUTATION, in Geometry, is to re- 
duce, or change one Figure or Body, into another 
of the ſame Arca, or Solidity, but of a different 
Form, as a Triangle into a Square; a Pyramid 
into a Parallelopiped, Sc. 

TRANSMUTATION ef Metals, is what the 
Alchymiſts call the rand Operation, or finding the 
Philoſophers Stone; which is ſuch a curious univer- 
ſal Seed of all Metals, that if you melt any Metal in | 
a Crucible, and then pur in bur a little of this Stone 
or Powder of Priſection, (as they often call it) into 
the melted Metal, it will immediately, (as they 
tell you) turn it into Gold, or Silver, according as 
they uſe it. 

The Famons Dr. Dickinſon in his Book de Quint- 
eſſentia Philaſophorum, tells the World he was 
twice ſnewed this mighty Feat, by an Adept that 
went by the name of Mundanus: To which I 
ſhall only ſay, as Mr. Boyle uſed to do in ſuch 
Caſes, he that hath ſeen it, hath more reaſon to be- 


with Verdegreaſe, and then Colour ir 


and oh 
long Accounts of the Impoſture ee, 


ſeveral pretended Adept i How they fx * 

5 "Fu 
the Verdegreaſe will give it a 450 (for 
with Turmerick Cadmia, Ce, and they . 
would pals it thus off for true Gold: But y 
ſhould go about to try it by the Coppe/, it Wil 2 
fly away in Fumes. And indeed nothin wha 
ced this way ought ro be adjudged 3 
(unleſs it have all the Properties of true das 
for all is not ſo that Gliſters, and looks a 
that is, it muſt be able to endure Coppell] = 
mentation, Purification with Antimon — 4 
Depart, It muſt have the Malleability fy the 
Ductiliiy of that Metal; and elpecially is 10 
Specifick Gravity, 3, e. it muſt be to Water 1 
or 18 and is to t, or elſe tis ſome way falle | q 
Counterfeit. And this laſt Teſt of Specifick G 
vity, would, if not attainable, argue an ap nes 
Impoſſibility of Tranſmutation of Metals. 1 
indeed can I ſee how any one can propoſe tg 2 
creaſe the Relative, or Specifick Gravity of owe 
Pody whatſoever by a certain and determinate 
Way; and till this is done, all other Pretences are 
yain ; for let it look how it will, if it have leg 
Specifick Gravity than 18 and a half to 1, it can. 
not be true Gold; and therefore muſt either be 2 
mixrure of {ome Gold and other Metals together; 
or eiſe ſome of them under the Diſguiſe of Cold. 


The trick of turning Cinnabar into Silver, is pret- 
ty enough, and onghr ro be known, 


They bruiſe the Cinnabar groſly, and ther 
ſtratiſie it in a Crucible with 4 * Abr 
The Crucible is placed in a great Fire; and after 
due time for its Calcination, they take it off; and 
pouring the Matter our, they ſhew the Cinnabar 
turn into real Silver, tho the Silver Grains ap- 
pear in the Number and Form they were pur into 
the Crucible. But the Miſchief of all is, when 
you come to handle the Grains of Silver, you find 
them nothing bur light friable Bladders which will 
crumble to pieces between your Fingers: The Sil- 
ver is almoſt of it got in and incorporated with 
the Cinnabar, and the whole weighs no more, nor 
indeed ſo much, as it did when it was firſt put in- 
to the Crucible. 


But to give you ſomething on the behalf of 
Tranſmutation, Mr. Boyle talks of his own ſepa- 
rating from common Mercury, near a fourth part 
of its weight in clear Liquor, Scep. Chym. Pag. 
134. and tells us alſo, that rwo Friends of his did, 
by prefling Mercury in a skilfully managed 
Fire, turn it almoſt Weight for Weight into 
Water; bur they tell us not in either Experiment, 
the Specifick Gravity of the produced Water, not 
of the remaining untranſmuted Maſs of Mercury; 
which unleſs one knew, there is no judging of the 
Reality of the Tranſmutation, 


In his Second Eſſay on the ſucceeding Experiments 
he tells us, that Dr. X. a Perſon far both from 
the Temptation and Cuſtom of Lying, allure 
him he did once light on a kind of Aqua /ort's With 
which he did divers times draw a Felatife Tint, 
which could and did turn Silver into Gold; an 
that our of an Ounce of Gold he drew as much 


lieve it, than he that hath not. 
* 


this Tincture, as did Tranſmute an Ounce _ 
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»a]f Silver into that Noble Metal: But withal, 
chat defigning afterwards to proſecute this ſurpri- 
zing Experiment further, he could never again 
make ſuch an Aqua forts as would draw any ſuch 
Tincture from Gold, Tho Mr. Boyle ſeems encli- 
ned to believe the Thing poſſible, becauſc he him- 
ſelt more than once was able to deptive Gold of 
irs yellow Colour, and to communicate it to a Men- 
uum. | 
Ie tells us alſo in his Origin of Forms, P. 235, 
Thar by putting to a Calx of Gold, a good Por- 
tion of his Menſtruum Peracutum, with a little Spi- 
rit of Salt, it did ſlowly, and quietly diſſolve it, 
only at the Bottom remained a white Powder 
which the Menſtruum would not touch, and which 
was Indiſſoluble in Aqua Regalis. This white 


- Powder being with Borax, or {ome ſuch flux Pow- 


der melted into a Metal, was found to be white 
like Silver, yielding ro the Hammer, Diſſoluble 
in Aqua Fortis, or Spirit of Nitre; and would 
there leave a true Silver Calx, odiouſly Bitter. 
This is a ſtrange Experiment, which had Mr. Boyle 
made any more than once, as I cannot find that 
he had; and had he tried the Specifick Gravity of 
this apparent Silver, and found it to be leſs than 
that of Gold, it had been no ſmall Proof of the 
Poſſibility, of a Tranſmutation of Metal. 

Bur what that noble Author relates in another 
Place of the ſame Book, about the Tranſmutation 
of Water into Earth; I judge the more conſidera- 
ble, becauſe ke made uſe of Hydroſtaticks, to ex- 
amine his Tranſmuted Matter, vi. 

That rain Water being diſtilled, or re-diſtilled 
(by a Friend of his) many times over again (near 
200 Times) did after each Diſtillation, leave at the 


Bottom of the Glaſs Body, a white Earth in a 


conſiderable Quantity; and this was afforded 
( faith Mr. Boyle) more plentifully in the latter 
Diſtillations, than in the fut. | 

This he believed ro be a certain Quantity of 
Water, actually turned into Earth, and it was 
above twice as heavy ( ſpecifically ) as common 
Water, and was of ſo fixt a Nature, that it lay in 


a red hot Crucible for a confiderable Time, with- 


out being diminiſhed in Weight, or emitting any 
manner of Smoak. 

He takes notice alſo, that an Ounce of Water 
yielded fix Drams of Powder, a conſiderable Quan- 
tity of Water ſtill remaining behind; and that the 
Glaſs in which it was diſtilled, was not in the leaſt 
ſenſibly Damaged thereby. 
miſt was nor without ſome Scruples about the Ex- 
periment. For, 


Firſt, He was nor ſatisfied that the remaining 
Water, was not Lighter than before the Di- 
ſtillation. | 


f Secondly, He was not aſſured that no Parts of 
the ag Veſſel. were Diſſolved, or incorporated 
with it. | 


Thirdly, Nor whether Water be truly an Ho- 
mogeneal Body ; for if ir be, he thinks ir Difficulr, 
it not impoſſible ro conceive that it can be Tanſ- 
muted : For how can ( faith he) the bare Con- 
vention of the Parts of a Fluid into a Concrete, 
alter the Specifick Gravity. 


 TRANSNOMINATIO. See Metonymid. 
TRANSOM, is the Term which ſome give to 


Vet this great Chy- | 


the Vane of a Croſs-ſiaff, which is made to flide a 
long upon the Creſs-ſtaff, by means of a Square 
Socket; and may be ſet to any of the Graduations 
on the Staff, in an Obſervation, 

TRANSOM of a Ship, is that main Piece of 
Timber which lieth acroſs her Stern ar her 
Buttock, directly under the Gun-room Port; 
as when a Ship is built broad or narrow at het 
Tranſom, ſne is ſaid to have a broad or narrow 
Butrock, | | 

TRANSPARENT, or Diaphanous Bodies arc 
ſuch whoſe Pores probably are all right and near- 
ly Perpendicular to the Plain of their Surface, and 
ſo conſequently do let the Rays of Light pals free- 
ly thro them, without being refracted : Whereas 
the Pores of Opacous Bodies are in crooked oblique 
Poſition, by which means the Beams of Light can- 
not pals freely thro them, bur are variouſly re- 
fracted and loſt. 

TRANSPIRATION, a Breathing through, as 
of Vapours through the Pores of the Skin. Blau- 
chard. 

TRANSPOSITION of Equations. See Equa- 
tion. 

TRNSVERSALIS Colli, is a Mulcle of the 
Neck, which ariſeth Fleſſy from all the Tranſverſe 
Proceſſes of the Vertebræ of the Neck, except the 
firſt and ſecond, and is inſerted after an oblique 
aſcending Progreſs to their Superior Spines; it be- 
ing a Continuation of the ſame Series of Muſculat 
Fibres that compole the Sacer and Semi-ſpinatus : 
If either of thole Muſcles act, the Vertebre of the 
Neck are moved obliquely backwards, as when 
we look over one Shoulder. 

TRANSVERSALIS Mrſculus, one of the Mu- 
{cles of the Abdomen, ſo called, becauſe its Fi- 
bres run acroſs the Belly: Irs aft is to compreſs 
the Abdomen exactly inwards, in Expiration. 

TRANSVERSALIS Pedis, is a Muſcle of the 
Foot ſo called from its Tranſverſe ſituation; it a- 
riſeth Tendinous from the Internal Os Seſamordes 
of the Great Toe, and becoming a Fleſhy Belly in 
its Progreſs over the firſt internodes of the two 
next Toes, it is leſſened at its Inſertion to the In- 
ferior part of that Metatarſal Bone, which ſup- 
ports that Toe next the leſſer. Its uſe is to bring 
the leſſer Toe towards the greater. 

TRANSVERSALIS Penis is a Pair of Muſcles 
ariſing near the Erefores Penis, and thence paſs 
tranſverſely to their Inſertions at the upper part of 
the Bulb of the Cavernous Body of the Urethra: 
They have this Name for their Situation. They 
are mentioned by Lindanus after Aguapendens, as 
Bartholin obſerves, Lib. 1. cap. 24. 

TRANSVERSALIS Sutura, is a Suture which 
runs acroſs the Face; it paſſes from one Temple to 
another tranſverſely, over the Root of the Noſe, 
joyning the Os Frontis, and the Synciput : Tis the 
firſt of the true Sutures, and is uſually called, 
Coronalis. 

TRANSVERSE Axis, or Diameter. Sce Latus 
Tranſoverſum. | 

TRAPEZIDM, See under Quadrilateral Figures, 
For its Superficial Content. See Area. 

TRAPEZIUS, is a Muſcle of the Shoulder- 
blade, which ſerves to move it upwards, back- 
wards, and downwards. 

TRAPEZOID, is a ſolid irregular Figure, ha- 
ving tour Sides not parallel to one another. 


TRAVAILING-BAROSCOPE, the ſame with 
Portable Barometer, 
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TRAVERSE, a Term in Gunnery, ſignifying | 
to turn a Piece of Ordnance which way one plea- 
ſes upon her Platform. 

TRAVERSE, a Sea Word uſed in theſe Senſes; 
they call the Way of a Ship when ſhe makes An- 
gles in and out, and cannot keep directly to her 
true Courſe, a Traverſe, 

Alſo the laying and removing a Piece of Ord- 
nance, or great Gun, in order to bring it to bear, 
or lie level with the Mark, is called Traverſing the 
Piece. 

TRAVERSE, in Navigation, is the Variation 
or Alteration of the Ship's Courſe, upon the ſhit- 
ting of Winds, &c. 


Note, That in Sailing in reſpect of the Wind, is 
either before a Wind, by a Wind, or Larging. 


If a Ship Sail by or againſt a Wind, there ought 
to be an allowance for her Lee- way, and that 


More or leſs, according to the Growth, and Surge 
of the Sea, Mould of the Ship, and Sail ſhe 


bears, &. 
EXAMPLE. 
Of a Traverſe. 


A Ship from Latitude 47 Degrees, oo Minutes 


VN. Sails S. E. by S. 23 Miles, and then Sails S. W. 


by W. 37 Miles, and afterwards W. N. W. 40 
Miles; laſtly, N. 28 Miles. 
I demand the Courſe and Diſtance ſailed from 


the firſt Place of Departure, and the Latitude lie 
78 now in. | 


1 
Geometrically. 
Firſt, Draw the Meridion A b, with 60 Degrees 


from the Chords, deſcribe the Arch bc, which 
make equal to 33 Degrees 45 Minutes = 3 Points; 
draw Ac, and make A d or Ac equal to 23 Miles. 


Secondly, Draw de parallel to Ab; from d, 
with 60 Degrees of the Chords, deſcribe e f, which 
make equal ro 5 Points; draw g, fer 31 Miles 
from d to g. 7 


. een 
Thirdly, Draw g h parallel to AB. . 
Degrees of the Chords deſcribe h 7, which =y 
equal ro 6 Points; draw gi, ſer 

g to &. 


| Fourthly, Draw k! parallel to A}, mak 
equal to 28 Miles; draw I A, that meaſu 1 
the Equal Parts, gives 50, 4 Miles, and the & On 
A 1 & tmeaſured on the Chords, gives 82 De Dle 
or 7 + Points from the Meridian > to brees, 
had ſail d on aftraighr Line, and ſingle Courſe c 

A to l, that Courſe had been W. by N. : Wl m 
and the Diſtance 59; 4 Miles. "ay, 


By the Logarithms, 


As the Radius—A— — 
Is to the Diſt. of the firſt Courſe 23 Mil. 1,615 
So is the S. Compl. of the Co. S. 5615 95 510 
To the Diff. Lat. in the firſt Cou. 19,1 M. 
Then, as the Radius yyy 4 528756 


lo, ooooo 


n 


Is to the Diſtance A d 23 Miles i 


0 a 1,36 
So i che S. 35 45=o/ 4Ab the rt C. 0h 


To the Departure in the firſt Courſe 12,8, 1, 10646 


Thus proceeding with the ſeveral Courſes, and 
Diſtances given, find the Departures, and Diff. 
rence of Latitude to them all. 

If the Courſe be between the North and Eaſt 
then the Difference of Latitude is called Nothing, 
and the Departure Eaſting ; if the Courſe be in 


| the North-weſt Quarter, then the Difference of 


Latitude is called Nothing, and Departure Weſt- 
ing. If the Courſe be between the South, and 
Eaſt, the Difference of Latitude, is called South- 
ing, and the Departure Eaſting, &c. 

Now place all the ſaid Differences of Latitude, 
and Departures in a Table, the Northingsall under 
one another, under the Title Northing, and the 
Southings, under the Southing ; the Eaſtings in the 
Eaſt Column, and rhe Weſtings in the We 
Column, | 7 

Then add up all the Northings, as likewiſe the 
Southings, and ſo the Eaſtings, and alſo the We. 
ſtings: Laſtly, Take the Sum of the Northings, 
from that of the Southings, if the Southings 
make moſt; or the Sum of the Southings from 
the Northings, that you may have their third 
Difference, which is the Difference of Latitude; 
as alſo, the Difference of the Totals, of Eaſtig, 
and Weſting for the Departure; by which Difte- 
rence of Latitude, and Deparrure, according t0 
Caſe 5 of Right-angled Triangles, you will find the 
Direct Courſe and Diſtance. 


Gourſ 
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N Points, n Diſtance. North | South. { Eaſt | Welt. by 
—— — — I PEP IREc | —— 1 —ͤ— d 
E by S 3 23 19,12 12,78 | 
W 5 31 1 17,22 25,78 | 
6 40 15,31 36,96 | 
O 28 28,00 | 
From Sum | 42,31 | 36,43 ! 1278 | 62.54 | 2 
| | | 36,34 | 12,78 7 
—— — 2 96 Dep. Welt i 
Departed 470 oo' North. | 8 
Ditference 4 Latitude < 2 27 | Example 2. $f 
Preſent C47? 07! North: A Ship being bound to the Eaſtward, and finding J\ 
oy "EY 1 the Wind variable, a ſmall Gale, and imooth Wa- dr 
As the Difference of Latitude 7 Miles o, 84 3098 | ter, plies upon theſe ſeveral Courſes, with che Di- . 
| — — | ſtances on each Courſe; as followeth, | 9 
Is to the Radius — 10,000000 5 Tis 
So is the Departure 49,9 ——— 1,698100 | The Lar-board Tack on Board, Wind from SS W to $ bY. 
e and ſo to S S E and E. 7 
To the Tan. of the Courſe 82,1 — 10, 853002 | 2 
2 1 | Miles on 
And, South-Eaſt by Eaſt half Eaſterly —— ; | 
| ; F kaſt South-Eaſt — ä —— 4 
As the S. of the Coürſe 829 1. — 9,995770 | Eaſt by South — 7 
; ; | Lan 9 Eaſt half Northerly — — — 2 
Is ro the Departure 49,9 Miles —— 1, 698 too IE 3 
So is the Radius — — —— 10,00000} The Star-board rr _ the Nind S E, 
2 — „E, Ge. 
To the Diſtance 50,4 Miles ———— 1,702330 | 
DS, ; South South Weſtͤĩ 24 7 
South r r — — anc — 4 BY 
South-Eaſt by South — — 0 
4 | | bit 
The Direct Coũrſe and Diſtance from the firſt place of Departure is requir'd. 1 


The Work by the Tranſverſe Table. 


Courſe, =o] Points Dll. North South Eaſt | Weſt 
ISE by E; Ely 55 5 2 36 | 4 41 | 
E by S 1 129 6 86 
E : Ny 7:1 3 log] | 2 98 
SSW D WC” "WH — 
S by W | I 6 | 5 88 I 17 
South 9 4 | 4 OO [ 0 © 
SSE 2 7 6 47 | 2 08 | 
S E by S = 8 | 2 49 | 1 67 
O 29 | 28 72 | 21 70 
Sum | | [ | O 29 | 3 88 
| 5 128 43 18 62 


Having ſer down the ſeveral Courſes, and Di-] Square meeting will be the differencs of LaAA 
ſtances, then in the Traverſe Table find the Courſe _ 44 the e Lakids 
on the Head of the Table, if under four Points,, Thus, above 3 Points, and right againſt 5 m. 
but at the bottom, if above four Points; and look I find over Title Diff. Lat. 2 36 m, the Difference 
the Diſtance in the Left Hand Column, and in the Latitude, nd over Dep. 4. 14, the Departure, in 
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the firſt Courſe, which being placed in their pro- 
per Columns, according as they are Northing or 
Southing, &c. Proceed in like manner with all 
the other Courſes or Diſtances entring and cor- 
reſponding Differences of Latitude and Departures 
in their Columns: Then add up the Columns of 
Diff. of Lat. and Departure, Subſtracting the leſ- 
ler Difference of Latitude from the greater, and 
the lefſer Departure from the greater, and the Re- 
mainders are the whole Difference of Latitude and 
Departure the hath made from the Place of her 
Departure; ſo in this Example, ſhe's 28, 43 m to 
the South of the Place of her Departure; and 18, 
£2 m Eaft, with which by Caſe 5th I find. her 
Courſe S E by S 2 Southerly, and Diſtance 


34, 5 Me 


TRAVERSE. There is allo 
a Partition of an Eſcutcheon us d 
in Heraldry of this Figure, which 
they call Parted per Pale Traverſe, 


Argent and Gules, 


TRAVERSE, is alſo a Word much uſed in 
Anſwers to Bills in Chancery; or it is that which 
the Defendant pleadeth or faith in Bar, to avoid 
the Plainrift's Bill, either by confeſſing or avoid- | 
ing, or by denying and traverſing the material parts 
thercof. | | 

To traverſe an Ofſice, is nothing elſe but to prove, 
Thar an Inquiſition made of Lands or Goods by 
the Eichcator, is defective, and untruly made. 


And to traue ſe an Indictment, is to take Iſſue upon 


the chief Matter, and to contradict or deny ſome, 
Point of it. | 

TRAVERSE, in Fortification, is a little Trench 
bordered with two Parapets, viz. One on the right 
Side, and another on the left, which rhe Beſiegers 
make quite thwart the Moat of the Place, ro pals 
ſecure from Han- ſhot, and to bring the Mincrs to 
the Baſtions. 

This Traverſe is uſually covered on top with 
Hurdles or Bavins laden with Earth, for Security 
from the Fire-works, and differs from a Coffer 
only in this reſpect, That it is made by the Beſie- 
gers, and the other by the Beſieged. 

This Word is now often us'd for any Retrench- 
ment or Line Fortify'd with Faſcines, Gabions 
Barrels, Bags of Earth, &c. | 

TRAVERSE-Beard, is a little round Board 
hanging up in the Steerage of a Ship, and bored 
tull of Holes upon Lines ſhowing the Points of the 
Compaſs ; upon it, by moving of a little Peg from 
Hole to Hole, the Steers-man keeps an account 
how many Glaſſes (that is, half Hours) the Ship 
Steers upon any Point. 

TRAUMATICKS, are thoſe things which be- 
ing taken in DecoCtions and Porions, fetch the ſe- 
rous and ſharp Humours out of the Body, and fo 
attenuate the Blood, that ir may be conveniently 
driven to the wounded, broken, or bruiſed Parts. 
Blanchard, 

TREASON, is of two forts, vzz, High and 
Petty Treaſon, High Treaſon is defined to be an 
Offctce committed againſt the Security of the 
King or Kingdom, whether it be by Imagination, 
Word or Deed; as to compals or imagine the 
Death of the King, Queen, or Prince; or to De- 


flower the King's Wife, or his eldeſt Davghter un- 


married, or his eldeſt Son's Wife; or lv; W. 


| TREES and Shrubs, of our Native Growth in 


| 


againſt the King in his Realm, ad a 
mies, counterfeit his Great Seal, Per > Ene. 
Money: To Kill the King's Chancellor Tre * 
Juſtices of either Bench, Juſtices in "wag, vrer, 
ſize, or of Oyer and Terminer, bein ul AL. 
Place, doing their Office ; diminiſhin wh their 
ing current Money, and many others, as 450 
ſeen in divers Statutes particularly expteſs' $» 
caſe of this Treaſon, a Man ſhall be Hang'd, D. in 
and Quartered, and forfeit his Lands and * 
to the King. It is ſometime called Treaſon iy 
mount, Petty Treaſon, See the Word it ſelf a © 
proper place, i a 
There is alſo mention of Accumulati \ 
and Conſtructive Treaſon, in the Statues 1 C 
cap. 29. And here Note, That in Majori prodie 7 
omnes ſunt * ales, there are no Accellaties ir 
Treaſon, all are Principals. And Voluntas non 3 
putabitur pro facto niſi in cauſa Proditioni; for Pet X 
Treaſon, e 
TREASURE-TROVE, is when ar 
Gold, Silver, Plate, or Bullion is fount 1 17 
Place, and none knows to whom it belongs; then 
the Property thereof belongs to the King, bat the 
Civil Law gives it to the Finder, according to the 
Law of Nature. The Puniſhment for concealin 
Treaſure found, is Impriſonment and Fine, Bur © 
any Mine or Metal be found in any Ground, that 
always pertains to the Lord of the Soil, excepr it 
be a Mine of Gold or Silver, which uſed to be al. 
ways, to the King, in whoſe Ground ſoever it he 
found : Bur by a late Act of Parliament, the King 
hath only the Præemption. 
TREBLE, is the laſt or higheſt of the four Parts 
in Muſical Proportion. 
TREENELS, in a Ship, are long Pins or Nails 
of Wood, whence they are called Tree-nells, or 
Tree: nails, made out of the Heart of Oak, to fa- 
ſten the Planks to the Timbers; and theſe have 


always Oakam, driven into them to prevent any 
Leak. | 


England, are thus diſtinguiſhed by our moſt Juti- 
cious Botaniſt, Mr. John Ray. 


I. Such as have heir Flower disjoined and remite 
from the Fruit; and theſe are, 

1. Nuciferous ones, or ſuch as bear Nuts, as the 
Walnut Tree, the Hazel Nur-tree, the Beach, the 
Cheſnur, and the common Oak. 


2. Coniferous ones, or ſuch as bear a {quammoſe 
or ſcaly Fruit, of a kind of Conical Figure, and ofa 
woody or hard Snbſtance, in which are mat} 
Seeds, which when they are Ripe, the Cone opens 
or gapes, in all.irs ſeveral Cells, and Partitions, and 
ſo they drop our. Of this kind are the Scorch 
Firs, Male and Female; the Pine, which in out 
Gardens is called the Scotch Firr; the common 
Alder Tree, and the Birch Tree. 


3. Bacciferous ones, or ſuch as bear Berries; ® 
Juniper, and the Yew Tree. 


4. Lanigerous ones, or ſuch as bear 4 wooll 
downy Subſtance ; as the black, white, and tre- 
bling Poplar, Willows, and Oſiers of all kinds. 


5. Such 
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5. Such as bear their Seeds ( having an imperfect 
Flower) in Leafy Membranes or Caſes ; as the 
Horn-beam or Hardbeam, called in ſome places the 


Hornbeech, 


II. Such as have their Fruits and Flowers Conti- 
ous ; and theſe are either with zhe Flower 
placed on the Top of the Fruit, or elſe have it 
adhering to the Baſe or Bottom of the Fruit. 


1. Trees and Shrubs with the Flower placed on 
the Top or Upper- part of the Fruit: Of theſe, 
ſome are Pomiferous, as Apples and Pears ; and ſome 
Bacciferous, as the Sorb or Serviſe Tree; the White 
or Haw Thorn, the wild Roſe, Sweer-brier, Cur- 
rants, the great Bilberry Buſh, Honey Suckle, 


Ivy, Sc. 


2. Trees whoſe Flower adheres to the Baſe or 


: „ 
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Fruit moiſt and ſoft when Ripe, as 
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1. Pruniferous ones, whoſe Fruit is pretty large 
and ſoft, with a Stone in the middle; as the 
black Thorn or Slow-Tree, the black and white 
Bullace Tree, the cominon wild Cherry-Tree, 
the Black Cherry, &c, 


2. Bacciferons ones ; ar the Strawberry Tree, 
in the Weſt of Ireland, Miſſeltoe, Water Elder, 
the Dwarf a large Lawrel, the Viburnum or 
way-faring Tree, the Dog-berry Tree, the Sea 
black Thorn, the Berry-bearing Alder, the Pri- 
ver Barberry, common Elder, rhe Holly, the 
Buck Thorn, the Berry-bearing Heath, the 
Bramble and the Spindle Tree, or Prick- 
wood. 
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Such as have their Fruit dry when tis Ripe ; 
as, the Bladder Nut-Tree, the Box- Tree, the com- 
mon Elm and Aſh, the Maple, the Gaule or Sweet- 
Hillow, common Heath, Broom, Diers Weed, 
Furze or Gorſe, the Lime-Tree, &c. 


' TREMOR, is a voluntary Motion depraved, 
by which the Member is ſomeimes raiſed up, and 
ſometimes depreſſed through the mutual Contra- 
ction between the Faculty and the Part affected. 
TRENCHES, in Fortification, are certain Moats 
or Ditches, which the Beſiegets cut to approach 
more ſecurely to the Place Attack d, and are of ſe- 
veral ſorts, according to the different nature of the 
Soil; for if the adjacent Territory be Rocky, the 
trench is only an Elevation of Bavins, Gabions, 
TWool-packs, or Shouldrings of Earth caſt up round 
about the Place: But where the Ground may be. 
eaſily open'd, the Trench is dug therein, and bor- 
der d with a Parapet on the Side of the Beſieged. 
The Breadth of it ought to be from 8 to 10 Foot, 
and the Depth from 6 to 7. | 
Theſe Trenches are to be carried on with wind- 
ing Lines, in ſome manner parallel to the Works 
of the Fortreſs, ſo as not to be in view of the Ene- 
my, nor to expoſe its Length to their Shot, which 
they call Enfilading ; for then it will be in danger 
of being Enfiladed, or ſcoured by the Encmics 
Cannon : And this carrying of the Trenches ob- 
liquely, they call, carrying the Trenches by Coudees 


Bottom of the Fruit, are either ſuch as have their] ſe 


iegers begin to Work upon the Line of Approaches : 
an 


this is uſually done in the Night, and ſome- 
times within Musket-ſhot, and ſometimes within 
half or whole Cannon-ſhor of the Place, if there 
be no rifing Ground about it, the Garriſon Strong, 
and their Cannon well ſerved. The Workmen 
that open the Trenches, are always Supported by 
Bodies of Men againſt the Sallys of the Beſieged; 
and ſometimes thoſe Bodies lie between them and 
the Place, as alſo on their Right and Left. The 
Pioneers ſometimes Work on their Knees, and the 


Men that are to ſupport them, lie flat on their Fa- 


ces, in order to avoid the Enemies Shot: And the 
Pioneers are alſo uſually covered with Mantelets or 
Sauciſſons. They alſo ſay, Mount the Trenches ; 
thar is, go upon Duty inthem: And to Relieve the 
Trenches, is to Relieve ſuch as have been upon 
Duty there. To Carry on the Trenches, is to ad- 
vance them towards any Place, | 
TREPANUM, the ſame with Mediolus ; which 


ee. | | 

TRESPASS, ſignifies any Tranſgreſſion of the 
Law under Treaſon, Felony, or Miſprifion of 
eitherz for a Lord of the Parliament ro deparr 
from thence without the King's Licence, is neither 
Treaſon nor Felony, but Treſpaſs. 

But this Word is moſt commonly uled for that 
Wrong or Damage which is done either to the 
King in his Foreſt, or by ohe private Man to ano- 
ther; and according to this Signification, it is of 
two ſorts; Treſpaſs General, otherwiſe called Tre/ſ- 
paſs vi & armis ; and Treſpaſs Special, otherwiſe 
called Treſpaſs upon the Caſe ; and this ſeemerh ro 
be without Force, howbeir they are ſometimes 
confounded. How to diſtinguiſh the Forms of 
theſe Writs or Actions, ſee F. N. B. Fol. 86, 87. In 
an Action of Treſpaſs, the Plaintiff always Sues for 
Damages, or the Value of the Hurt done him by 
the Detendant., There is alſo Treſpaſs local, and 
Treſpaſs tranſitory. Treſpaſs local, is that which is 
ſo annexed to the Place certain, chat if the Defen- 
dant join iſſue upon a Place, and traverſe the 
Place only by ſaying ab/que hoc, That he did the 
Treſpaſs in the Place mentioned in the Declararion, 
and aver it, it is enough ro defeat the Action. Treſ- 
paſs Tranſitory, is that which cannot be defeated by 
the Defendanr's traverſe of the Peace, becauſe the 
Place is not material: Bur the Action of Treſpaſs 
quare elauſum fregit, ought ro be Local. 

TRESSEL-TREES, in a Ship, are thoſe Tim- 
bers of the Croſs Trees that ſtand along Ships, 
or Fore and Aft at the tops of rhe Maſts. See 
Croſs Trees, | 

TRESSURE, a term in Heraldry for an Orle 
when it is flowered ; and if there be rwo of them, 
it 15 called a double Treſſure. See Orle. 

ITRIA Prima, are Salt, Sulphur, and Mercury, 
the Three Hypoſtatical Principles of the Chy miſts, 
our of which they pretend that all mix d Bodies 
are compounded, and into which they are ulti- 
mately reſolvable by Fire; but the latter is falſe, 
and the firſt impoſſible to be proved. 


TRIAL in Low. is uſed for che ie 


of all Cauſes, Civil and Criminal, according to 
the Laws of the Realm, before a proper Judge: 
Of which there are divers kinds; as Matters of 
Fact ſhall be tried by the Jurors ; Matters of Law; 
by the Juſtices ; Matters of Record, by the Re- 
cord it felf, A Lord of Parliament, upon an In- 


or Traverſes, 


* 


dictment of Treaſon or Felony, ſnall be Tried 


They call it Opening the Trenches, when the be. without any Oath by his Peers, upon their Ho- 


6U 2 tours 


: © 4 


\ 
\ 
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nours and Allegiance ; but in Appeal at the Suir | 
of any Subject, they ſhall be Tried per bonos & 
legales homines, If ancient Demeſne be pleaded 
of a Mannor, and denied, this ſhall be Tried by 
the Record of Doomſday, Baſtardy, Excommenge- 
ment, Lawfulneſs of Marriage, and other Eccle- 
ſiaſtical Matters, ſhall be Tried by the Biſhops 
Certificate. 

TRIANGLE, is a Figure having three Angles 
and three Sides only, and is either Spherical, (which 
ſee) or Plane; whoſe Sides are Right Lines. Eve- 
ry Plane Triangle may be conſider d with relation 
either to its Angles, or its Sides. As to its Angles 
tis either, 


1. Right Angled Trian- | 
gle, is that which hath 
one Right Angle, as A. | 


2, Obtuſe An- 
gled Triangle, is 
{uch as hath one 
at Angle, as 


3: Acute Angled Trian- 
gle, is that which hath all 
its Angles Acute, as C. 


N. B. Any Triangle that is not Right Angled 
is called Obl;que Angled, or Amblygonial, 


A Triangle, as to its Sides, 1s eirfer, 


1, Equilateral Trian- 
gle, is that which hath all 
its Sides equal to one 
another, as E. 


2. Joſceles, or an E- 
quilegg d Triangle, is that 
Which hath only two 
Sides equal, as I. 


| 


is that which has no 
two Sides equal, as S. 


* 


3. Scalenous Triangle, 


To find the Area of all Triangles, ſee Area, 
Of the Properties of Plane Triaygle,, 
PROPOSITION 1, 


In every Triangle, the ſum of all the three Angles is 
equal to two Right ones; and the external Angle 
made by any Side produced, is equal to the ſun of 
the internal and its oppoſite. 


FA Pe Yn, wa, =, % 


I ſay, 1. 2 +b + c=24/ 
1. F Þ + & 


EEE eee (EEE EE EET, 


Draw the prick'd Line through the Vertex, 
parallel ro the Baſe : Then will the Angles d ande 
be ſeverally equal to the alternate ones b and e. 
(29 C. 1,Eucl.) But d + a + e = (by Cor. 2, 
13.Ce, 1. Eucl.) Wherefore b + a +c= 21, 
Q. E. D. 

And ſince e + F are alſo equal to 2 L (13. f. 1; 
Eucl.) if e be taken from both, there muſt remain 

= b+4 Q. E. D. 


e ee 
Hence no A can have 2 obtuſe or 2 L. 
ee ee 


In a Right- angled A, the 2 oblique Angles mult 
make a right one between them. 


C ORO L. III. 


If 2 Angles in one I be = to 2 in another, the 
remaining Angles mult alſo be equal. 


FROP.-I© 
A gt 


In the ſame Triangle, equal Sides ſubtend, aud 
| ſubtended by equal Angles. 


I ay, ifa=b, chen ac =c® 


— — 


b 


Becauſe the Angles à and b are equal, the Lines 
4 c and cb muſt be equally inclined ro rhe Baſe 
ab ; and conſequently, be fo at the Point e where 
they meet, and therefore c muſt be equidiſtant 
from 4 and b; for if e be nearer to, or farther 
from b than , it muſt be becauſe the Angle à is 
lefſer or greater than b, which is contrary to the 
Suppoſition. 

And on the other hand, if the Sides are equal, 
the Angles muſt; for being equal, they muſt needs 
be equally inclined to the Baſe ab, in the Point c, 
where they meet. 


PROP. III. 


In two Triangles A B C, and a bc, if all the three 
Sides, or two Sides and one Angle, or two Angles 
and one Side, he reſpectively equal one to another, 
the whole Triangles are equal. 


A 


— 0} 


a 
BE WEE -- 
| | c 
For being laid one on another, they will concur. 
PROP. IV: 


Triangles on the ſame Baſe, and having the ſame 
Height, (that is, being between the ſame parallel 


Lines) are equal, 


E 


SALE IT TED P 


- 


c 


v C 


a P and h C, are equal. 
Draw dc and e Parallel to a b. 
cauſe cach equal ro half the Parallelogram d. 


being each equal to half the Parallelogram 4. 
3. But Gabe Acef g half the td af, 


„ aw I -—© 


I ſay, the Triangles a b c, and e bc, having the 
ſame Baſe he, and between the ſame parallel Lines 


1. The Triangles de e and e c are equal, be- 


2. The Triangles a be ande b Fare alſo equal, 


Therefore, if the 4 cef be taken away from 
both Sides, the A e b c muſt remain = to the 
Triangles abc. Q. E. D. 


rr . 


Triangles on equal Baſes, and between the ſame Pa- 
rallel Lines, are equal. 


I AZ=AX 


Draw bc parallel to a g, join d d a, d 6, and h e- 


1. OZ ge b d. (per preced,) = a b d, becauſe 
"tis half the UA be d. 


2. Ga bd 4 b c (per preced,) = L£ X, be- 
cauſe tis half the 7 a beg. | 


Wherefore GZ muſt be equal ro X. Q. E. D. 
COROL. 


Hence follows, that if two Lines have between 
them equal Triangles on the ſame or equal Bales, 
theſe Lines muſt be Parallel ro each other. 


FROE Vi 


T ſay the Square of the Hypothenuſe (e d) of a Rect- 
angled & (e ad) is equal to both the Squares of 
the 2 other Sides (a e) and (a d.) 


* — 1 
That is, 
[O93 =Z=q; +Xq; 
| . 8 I 0 7; 


_ 6. als. he... fo. .ato 4% 4 — 4... 


2, KF = OF ae, and iO kh L=A 
a d h; becauſe s on the ſame Baſes, are double 
to AS that have the ſame perpendicular height, 
or are between the ſame parallel Lines. 


3. But \fae= Abe d, and the Ad A 
'A e d, as having ſeverally two Sides and one An- 
gle in one equal to thoſe in the other. The two 
equal Sides, are the Sides of the Squares, and the 
obruſe Angle bed=e dc. 


4. Now: X 2; A bed, andiZg; = 4 
d ce, by the Proof in the Second Step.) 


5. Therefore + X qz , and; 2 qz= 
1 © kh (by comparing together the 2d, 3d and 
4th Steps.) 

6. And conſequently, X 9; =D kF, and Z 
9; = © kh, (for if the halves are equal, the 
wholes muſt.) 


Wherefore X 4; + Z 4; = O 7; (by the firſt 
Step.) Q. E. D. 


The Second way. 


I ſay the Square of d f = Sum of ce 
Squares of d o and of | 
— 5 — 


— 


— 


— 


| | 


1. Odf=QOacec+DQOec 

2. The O add = d g, and alſo to? D 
a e, becauſe on the ſame Baſe, and between the 
ſame Parallels with both. 


Wherefore U dg O 4c: 


; 


| 


a. 
The Third way. 


I ſay, acq;=abg; + ben; 


[i 


Make hk = to 4b, and compleat all the Squares, 
Then will, 


—ꝓ— — 


R=T, bec. a c de, df a b, and Lf =b. 
Remains to be proved, that 


D=H + O. Which it is, becauſe D R 
(as having 2 = Sides and one ) and R was pro- 
ved = T, and T =O + , becauſe ac = ce, 
the Angle at b = k, and the Angle a cb =eck 
( becaule each with bc e makes a L,) 
Wherefore, the Square of a c. = a b 9; + bc4; 
* + Yb 


th 


PROP. VII. 


In an Obtuſe- angled Triangle, the Square f le 
Side ſubtending the Obtuſe Angle, exceeds the Su 
of the Squares of the other two Sides by the dull 
ReQangle, (2 ba) under the Baſe, and the pai 
added to it. 


Let fall the Perpendicular y, and produce l. il 


3. The Acof=+ZOX, and alſo to U ee 
for the reaſon given in the 2d Step. 


Wherefore QX = Q ec 


0 Q df, (by Step 1.) Q E. D. 


it meet with it. 


nnn nnn 
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„ bh =bb+2ba+aa T. 
2. Ando =fpp Fans. 

3. But bb + 60=bb + aa +Þþ- 
Wherefore h þ exceeds the laſt Step by 2 U 4. 
SS PROP. VI 


In Acute-angled Triangle, the Square of the 
7 Side (h) Tubrending an Acute, is leſs than the 
Sum of the Squares of the other two Sides, by dou- 
ble the Rectangle under the whole Baſe, (b + 4 
and the Segment of the Baſe (a) which is next #0 
the Acute- angle. 


Let fall the Perpendicular p. 


—_S 


f x 


Demonſtration, 
1.5h=bb+pp. 


* — 8 — ae 
| pj 
Demonſtration, Let the Radius be called R, and conſequently 


its Square RR. 


I ſay, then de == R, for the two Triangles 
Fe a, and e à d, are equal, as having two Angles 
and one Side Equal in both. Wherefore the 
Square of ed RR; which being ſubtracted 
from RR, leaves PP =3 RR, Wherefore 
P=4/: RR ; and conſequently its double a U 
24/:3RR;z.e.to the RR, or to : 
3 RR. Whereforez3RR=(© of 4b; or 407 
=3KK QED. | 


N. B. Herein is founded Euclid's way of gene- 
rating a Tetrabedrum, and inſcribing it in a giver: 


) | Sphere, See Prop. 13 e 13. 


TRUE. A. 


The Sides of a Triangle are cut Proportionably by 4 
Line drawn Parallel to the Baſe, | 


Thar is, it makes, ab:bc::ad : de. 
Draw the Lines be and c d. 


A 


2. 0 p pT 44. 
3. Q.b+a=bb+2ba+ax, 


4. UTB TZ 424A T24 b, is the Sum of 
the Squares of che Legs. | 


Wherefore h h is leſs than that by 2 aa + 2 ab, 
which is plainly equal to the Double Rect- angle 
under the whole Baſe, and the Part a. 


PROP. IX. 


The Side a b of an Equilateral Triangle, abc, 
inſcribed in a Circle, is in Power Triple of the Ra- 


the Radius, à d. 


5 4; 
4 
4 
* 


A.. 


, 
*, 


\ 
, 4 
b rinnen 


dius ; or its Square is equal to thnice the Square of 


| Demonſtration, | 

1. The Triangles bdc, and Ide, are equal, becauſe 
on the ſame Baſe, and berween the ſame Parallels. 
Therefore the Triangle ab d, will have the ſame 
Proportion to them both, 3. c. abd:bdc:t:abd: 
de. But the Triangle à b d, having the ſame 
| heighr with the two equal Triangles b dc, and 
d e, will be ro them as its two Sides a b and a d, 
are to their Baſes bc and de. 
| Therefore 46: b:: ad: de. 

Which Proportzonals, may be conſidered and 
varied according to che ſeveral Species of Propor- 
tion. 

As by Inverſion, eb: ab:: de: d a, the Parts of 
the Legs below the Parallel, are Proportional to 
thoſe above it. 

Alſo Alternately, ab: ad: : eb: de. The Part 
of one Leg above the Parallel, is to the Part of the 
other Leg above the Patallel, as the Parts below 
are to one another. | | 

The ſame thing may be done by Compeſition and 
Diviſion, &. | 


a” 


TR 


i — r 
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as 


PROP. Xl. 


In a Triangle, a Parallel to the Baſe, 5s to the Baſe, 
as the Parts above the Parallel are to the whole 
Legs. 

That is, de: b:: 4d: 4: 4e: 46. 


10 


Draw dF parallel to e b. 


Then will FB = de: Therefore twill be 
F: fe: :da: de: And by 

Inverſion, Fe: f:: de: d a. And then by 

Compoſition, Fe bf (i. e. bc): bf (i. e. de.) 
2d 14d (i. e. 2 6c: ) da; or as cb :de:: 46: 


4. 
Which Invefted, gives de: cb: : ad: ac, 
Q. E. B. | 


PROP. XIL 


In a Right-angled Triangle (a bc) a Line (ad) 
drawn from the Right-angle at the Top, Perpendi- 
cular to the Hypothenuſe (b c) divides the Traangle 
(abc) into two other Right-angled Triangles, 
cor are ſimilar to the firſt Triangle, and to one 
another, 


1, For all three Triangles have one Right-angle. 
And the Triangles a b c, and « b d, have the Angle 
common to both) and conſequently the Third 
Angle b 4 d, maſt be equal to c. Wherefore theſe 
two Triangles are ſimilar. 


2. The Caſe is the ſame, as to the Triangles 
a he and a de: But the Triangles abd and 4 dc, 
being ſimilar to the great one 4 b c, muſt be al- 
ſo ſimilar to one another. Q. E. D. 


From the Similarity of which three Triangles, 
it will follow, that the Sides about the Equal An- 
gles are proportional (by 4. e 6. Eucl,) and thence 
ariſes the Proof of the next Famous Propoſition, by 
this means proved a fourth way. 


PROP. XIII. 
In every Right-angled Triangle, +} | 
Hypothenuſe i equal to hs Sum 5 7 of the 


the other two Sides. e Square; of 


I ay, Obe=Obat Q 2c 


A. 


OTE dnn 
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Demonſtration. 


1. For the Square bg is made up of thi x 
Rectangles bf and dg. F * 
But O bf= Q&a, for eh: 5 4::14714 
That is, OG a =cbxbd=OBbFf, 
And O dg = QU ac. for be: 40124020 4 
That is, Oa c ex d dg. 


Wherefore O, ( CFG %S 
ba+Q ac. L. E. D. 


COROLLARY 


Hence tis plain, That any Figure made onthe 
Hypothenuſe of any Right-angled Triangle, ſhall be 
equal ro two other fimilar Figures made on the 
Sides. Becauſe all ſuch Figures are to one another, 
as the Squares of their Homologous Sides, 


You have above three other ways of demor- 
ſtrating this admirable Propoſition, without the 
Doctrine of Proportion being firit learat. 


— 11 11 
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PR OP. XIV. | 
If any Angle of a Triangle be biſſeaed ; the biſſe- 


ng Line will divide the oppoſite Side in the ſame 
; roportion as the Legs of the Angle are to one 
another. 


Let the Sides of che Triangle be 4, b, and c + d, 
and the Biſlecting Line 3, 


Produce the Leg b, till f = a the other Leg of 
the Angle, and draw the Line e. Then will the 
Triangle ef a be an Iſoſceles ; and conſequently the 
Angles at the Bale e, will be equal: And there- 
fore each will be equal to half the Biſſected Angle, 
(becauſe that is external and equal to them both: 
Therefore in the firſt Triangle, the Biſſecting 
N 51S Pe to the Baſe e; and conſequently, 
f23;::c204. 


Aan :::, ==. 


TRIANGULAR Compaſſes, are ſuch as have 
three Legs or Feet to take off any Triangle at 
once; they are uſed in Maps, Globes, c. 
TRIANGULAR Quadrant, is a Sector, with a 
looſe piece to make it an Equilateral Triangle ; rhe 
Calendar is graduared on it, with the Sun's Place, 
Declination, and many other uſeful Lines, and by 
the help of a String and a Plummer, and the Di- 
viſions graduated on the looſe Piece, it may be 
made to ſerve for a Quadrant. 
TRIANGULARE Offculum, the Triangular 
little Bone, is that which is placed betwixt rhe 
Lambdoidal Suture of the Skull, and the Sagittalu. 
Blanchard. 
TRIANGULARIS, a Muſcle of the Thorax, 
which with its Partner, lies on each fide the Car- 
tilago Enſiformis, within the Cavity of the Tho 
7ax, under the Sternum; ſometimes this appears 


to be three, at other times four diſtint Muſcles 
on each ſide. 


e with their Cartilages. 


the Breaſt. 


6 Stars. 


It ariſes from the Inferior part 
of the Os Pectoris, whence its upper part aſcends, 
and lower deſcends to its Implantations at the 
Bony endings of the fourth, fifth, ſixth, and ſome- 
times ſeventh and eighth Ribs, near their Con- 
Its reputed Ule 
y moſt (if not all) Anatomiſts, is to contract 


TRIANGULDUS. Septentrionalis, or Deltoton, 
the Triangle, a Northern Conſtellation conſiſting of 


TRIBRACHYS, is the Foot of a Latin Verſe, 
conſiſting of three Syllables, and thoſe all ſhorr, as 
Priamus. 

TRIBRACHUS, the ſame with Tribrachys. 
TRICE s, is a Muſcle of, the Thigh, ſo called 
from its three Heads or Beginnings, the firſt and 
largeſt of which, ariſeth broad and fleſhy from the 


Inferior Edges, and External Parts of the Os Iſchi- 
um, and Pubis, where they are joined to each other 
lying between the Semi-rendineſus, and Semi-mem- 


branoſus, and that of the Gracilis, and deſcending 


| with an Oblique Order of fleſhy Fibres, is inſert- 


ed partly Tendinous and Fleſhy, near an Hands 
length in breadth to the Linea Aſpera, of the Thigh 
bone, that is immediately below the Inſertion of 
the Quadratus Femoris; its Inferior part making a 
ſtrong round Tendon, inferred into the Superior 
rt of the Internal and Lower Appendix of tlie 
high-bone. 

The ſecond Head, or beginning of this Muſcle, 


' ariſerh Tendinous from the Os Pubis, but in its de- 


ſcent ſoon becomes Fleſny, and joins with the for- 
mer, near to irs Inſertion to the middle part of the 
Linea Aſpera of the Thigh-Bone. 
The third and laſt beginning of this Mulcle, 
ſpringeth from the Inferior part of the Os Pubis, 
between the Origination of irs laſt deſcribed Head, 
and that of the Pectineus; and deſcending Oblique- 
ly, joins with the firſt near its Inſertion to the Li- 
nea Aſpera of the Thigh-bone, immediately above 
the Termination of the ſecond Head of this Muſcle. 
This moves the Thigh variouſly according to the 
diverſity of its Beginnings ; ſo the firſt deſcribed 

art pulls the Thigh-bone upwards, inwards, and 
4 + way backwards: The ſecond and third Be- 

innings of it, pull it more inwards, and turn it 
— outward s, as when we pur our Legs a- 
croſs each other. 
TRICUSPIDES are three Valves of a Trian- 
gular form, placed ar rhe Mouth of the Right Ven- 
tricle of the Heart; they are made of a thin Mem- 
brane, and their Baſes are fixed to the Mouth of 
the ſaid Ventricle, and their Points tied by ſmall 
Fibres to the Fleſny Productions; ſo that when the 
Heart contracts, its Point approaches its Baſis, and 
the Fleſhy Productions move upwards; therefore 
the Fibres of theſe Valves are relaxed, and the 
Valves lifted up by the Blood which gets under- 
neath them, becauſe the Furrows and Fleſhy Pro- 
ductions keeping the Valves ar a little di- 
ſtance from rhe Sides of rhe Ventricle, give way 
to the Blood to paſs under them, and ſo to thruſt 
up the Valves, which ſhur ſo cloſely the entry into 
the Ventricle, that the Blood cannot return the 
way it came in, but when the Ventricle is dilated, 
the Fibres are pulled down, and the Paſſage made 
open for the Blood to enter. 

TRIE, a Sea Term. See Ty. 
TRIEMIMERIS, is a Branch of the Ceſira of 

a Latine Verſe, when after the firſt Foot of the 
Verſe there remains an odd Syllable, which helps 
to make the next Foot; as in this Verſe. 


Ile Latus Ni veum molli fultus Hyacinth,o, 


TRIGEMINUM. See Complexus. 

TRIGILD. See Argild. 

TRIGLYPH, in Architecture, is a Member of 
the Frize of the Dorzck Order, (er directly over eve- 
ry Pillar, and in certain Spaces in the Inter-colum- 


en By their Triangular Gutters ( for they 
6X are 
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are always made with three Ghphe, whence the [ 
Name ʒ) they ſeem to have been deſign d to Convey 


them : Some think they repreſent Apollo Lyre. 


ny 


— 


4. The Difference of any Ark from a Quadra 


| Drops which hang a little under | be it more or leſs, is called its Complement, , 
r - O F is the Complement of the Ark OT bs 


TRIGON, is a Word variouſly uſed in Mathe- what it wants of being a Quadrant; and 


maricks, and ſignifies a Figure with three Angles: 
By ſome addicted to Aſtrological Vanirics, cis us d 


ich what they as fillily call a Tri- Complement, and therefore tis called th 
x ho W : or Sine-Complement of the Ark O T; 10 
In Dialling there is ſomerimes uſed an Inſtru- | rhe Co-Sine of the Ark FO. 


ment of a Triangular Form, which 1s called, a 
Trigon. 


angle 


alſo ye Exceſs by which the Ark O D ex OF 


Quadrant; the Line 7 0 is the Right pe 


Co-Sine 
R is 


5. A Line, as TS, touching the Circle i, the 


Point T, and Perpendicular to the Radius C I. 

TRIGONOMETRY is the Art of Meaſuring | called a Tangent : And if a Right Line b is 

Triangles, or of Calculating che Sides of any Tri- through O from the Centre of the Circle 
3 and this is either Plain or Spherical: | ing with the Tangent in 8, that Line 8 Ci; called 


e draun 
C, meet. 


Of which I ſhall ſpeak diſtinctly 5 beginning firſt | a Secanr, and they both limit one another, ſo 280 


with the Plain. 


The Art of Trigonometry doth much depend on 
the Knowledge of the following Lines in and a- 


bour a Cir cle, 


D 


A | 
3 | 
DEFINITIONS. 


1. The Line D T in a Circle, is called the 
Diameter, one half of which, C J, as alſo CO, 
and C F, is called the Radius; and by ſome the 
whole Sine, becauſe all other Sines are taken out 


of it. 


2. Any Right-line, as O A, joining the two Ex- 
tremities of an Ark, is called the Chord, or Sub- 
tenſe, either of the Ark OI A, or of irs Comple- 
ment to a whole Circle O D A, 


3. The Line O R, which is Perpendicular to che 
Radius C T, or which is juſt half the Chord O A, 
is called the Right. ſine, or moſt uſually the Sine of 


the Ark O T, or of the Ark O D, fo that a Right- 


be the Tangent and Secant of the Ark OT: FN 
is the Co-Tangent, and CN the Co- Secant of th. 
ſame Ark; bur they are the Tangent and Secar; 
of the Complemental Ark O F. 


6. The Line RI intercepted between the Righe 
Sine and the Tangent, is called the Verſed Sine 
and by ſome Sagitta. ; 


7. Whatever Number of Degrees an Ark wars 
of a Semi-circle, is called irs Supplement. 


8. The Line CR, which is the part of the Ra. 
dius CI lying berween the Centre and the Right 
Sine, is always equal ro, and may be taken forthe 
88 r O; and Cr is equal to the Right Sine 


9. If any Ark be leſs than a Quadrant, asT O, 
rhe Difference berween the Radius and theCo-Sine, 
is the Verſed Sine RT; bur if it exceed a Qua- 
drant, as the Ark D FO doth then the Sum of 
the Radius and Co-Sine, is the Verſed Sine: Thus 
23 CRS =D R the Verſed Sine of che Ark 


10. The Radius with the Sine and Co- Sine of 
any Ark (as T O) do make a Right-angle Irian- 
gle, as OCR, which is fimilar to the Triangle 
CST, made by the Radius, the Tangent, and 
the Secant. Alſo the Radius, the Co-Tangent, and 
the Co-Secant, make another Triangle furilar te 
the rwo former, 


* 


Hence 


fine is half the Chord of double the Ark. 
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Hence tis plain, 


1. Thar as the Co-Sine is to the Sine, ſo is the 
Radius to the Tangent. That is, CR:RO:: 
11 


2. As Radlus is a hs Sine :: ſo is the Secant 
to the Tangent. That is, CO: OR: : CS: 
S . 


3. As the Sine is to the Radius:: ſo is the Ra- 
dius to the Co-Secant. That is, OR: O C:: 
FC: CN. 


4. As the Tangent is to the Radius:: So is Ra- 
dius to the Co-Tangent; as ST: TIC: : FN. 


Therefore the * between the Tangent 


and Co-Tangent of any Ark is equal to the Square 
of the Radius. l 

11. Every Triangle has ſix Parts, of which three 
are Sides, and three Angles; and of theſe if we 
have three given, we can find the reſt, (except in 
the Caſe where the three Angles only of a Plain 
Triangle are given.) 


For from thence the Sides cannot be found, be- 
cauſe two Triangles may be Equiangular, and yet 
have the Sides by no means of the ſame lengch. 
We can find the reſt, I ſay, if ſuppoſing the Radi- 
us divided into any Number of equal Parts, we 
can bur diſcover how many of ſuch parts any Sine, 
Tangent, or Secant of any Ark or Angle doth con- 
rain. Now this is ready done ro our Hands, in 
the Table of Signs, Tangents, and Secants, which 
we have, with prodigious Induſtry, in Books rea- 
dy calculated for this purpoſe. 


12. When therefore any Triangle is given to be 


reſolyed, the firſt thing we baye to do, is to conſi- 


der, That there is in the Table of Logarithms, 
Sines, Tangents, and Secants, a Triangle exactly 
ſimilar, and equal to that which we are required 
to ſolve, and whole Sides are to one another in the 
very ſame Proportion of thoſe of the, Triangles 
propoſed, 


2. We muſt underſtand whatever Ratio one 
Side of the Triangle given, hath to the other Side 
about the ſame Angle, conſidered as Lengths eſti- 
mated or numbered by any known Meaſure, as 
ſuppoſe Inches, Yards, Miles, Leagues, Sc. the 
very ſame hath the rwo Sides abour rhe ſame Angle 
in the Triangles in the Tables, or in the tabular 
Parts: Which two things well underſtood, do lead 
us into the whole Myſtery of Trigonometrical 
Calculations. 


13. Trigonometry, is either Plain or Spherical; 
and both may be reſolved by the means of 4 Pro- 
poſitions, which becaule of their excellent Uſe, are 
called Axioms. 


14. The firſt of which relates to Rectangle Plain 
Triangles ; and is this. 


AXIOM I. 


In a Right-angle Triangle, 7f either of the Legs be 
Suppoſed to be the Radius of a Circle, the other 
Leg will be the Tangent of the oppeſite Angle, or 
of the Angle at the Centre; and the Hypothenuſe 
will be the Secant of that Angla: But if you ima- 
gine the Hypothenuſe to be the Radius of a Circle, 
then each Leg will be the Sine of its oppoſite Angle, 

| or of the Angle at the Centre; as is plain from 

the adjoining Figures. 


In the firſt of which, B (the Baſe) being made 
the Radius, P (the Perpendicular) is the Tangent 
of the Angle ar a, the Centre of the Circle, which 


is oppoſite to P, and the Hypothenuſe is the Se- 
cant of the ſame Angle. 


In the ſecond Figure, where P is made the Ra- 


dius, B is the Tangent of the oppoſite Angle at 
the Centre c. 


In the third Figure, where H the Hypothenuſe is 
made the Radius, P is the right Sine of the oppo- 
ſite Angle at the Centre. And. 


In the fourth Figure, being alſo made Radi- 
us, bur C the Centre of the Circle, B will be the 
Sine of its oppoſite Angle c. 


31: 


CASE II. 
The Seven Caſes of Plain Triangles. | | 
| 3 4 Given B, a, b. Required Hs 
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The Calculation of theSeven Caſes of Right- 
angle Plain Triangles. 


CASE-L 
Given B. a. and b. Required P? 


— 


Canon N: Di: 


— 


R = 10, 


B = 2. 8853612 = 768 
T., = 9.6197205 = 22 *37 


P= 2. 5050817 == 320 = P? 


The General Rule for all Operations im,Trigo- 
nemetry, is, to write down the Numbers found 
in the Tables according to the Order of the Ca- 
non: Aud then adding together the ſecond and 
third Numbers, from their Sum ſubſtract the firſt, 
the Remainder is the Logarithm of the Term 


ſought. 
By Gunter's Line. 


Extend the Compaſles from 45 Degrees on the 
Tangents, to 22 Degrees 37 Minutes, the ſame 
Extent will reach in the Line of Numbers from 
768, backward to 320. | 


4 | | Re- | p ; Gi [E's a 
j # : ui- ” 
Given _— roportions . | $ «:B::R:1 
it | e — — 1 1 1 — — — — 
{ 1B, a, PR: B :: Tan. 0: Pe: vv] < | © 561215 , 
1 2 | — „4 29. 450 = 67 23 
| 2/B, a, U H S, 4, B R. HezT I ger Bone ncaa. 
j bo ES — — B 2. 8853612 == 768. 
i 3 BH[vv|H:R::B:S, a, NVU | R = 10, 2 . 
. 4 3, H 1 H: R:: B: , a, which finds H = 2.9201132 = $32 = fl. e 
I Then R: T. A:: B: P, the a, 
1 Or R: B:: T. I: P | Ey Gunter's Scale, 
N * — — — | P 
i B r B: R:: P: T. I [NV Extend che Compaſſes ftom 67 De tees 23 M. 
— — . jnutes to 90 Degrees on the Line of Sines . 
4 6 B: PH. B:R::P:T:b by the laſt. ſame Extent will reach from 768, to 351 - 'v 5 
if — — hb | | Line of Numbers. goa: c 
c as P . wan | ; 
To id 7 B R:H::Sa:BLYwey The General Method to ſtate any Caſe, or to form the 
Canon, 
% Conſider chat the thing ſought muſt always 
ſtand in the fourth or laſt Place: And therefore 
in Caf. 1. ſince P, a length is ſought, that muſt be of 
the laſt of the Four Terms; place it therefore laſt de 
with an Interrogation-point after it, to ſhew that the 
it is required or ſought, ſes 
as 
In the Golden Rule the ſecond and fourth Terms reg 
being always of the ſame nature or kind, and P M 


being a length ſought, and B the only length gi- 
ven; B is neceſſarily determined to be inthe {e- 


.cond place : Writ it down therefore in that place 


—_— 


with four Points after it thus : : ro ſhew that the 
Proportion disjoins or breaks off there, 


3. Conſider that the Hypothenuſe not being ei- 
ther given or ſought, the ilk Axiom determines you 
ro work by Tangents : And the Side given B being 
ſuppoſed Radius, the Proportion muſt be; As B 
conſider d, as Radius is to its ſelf conſidered asa 
Length given:: So will P conſidered as the Tan- 
gent of the Angle b, be to its ſelf conſidered as a 
Length ſou ght. Thar is, 


| R: B:: T. b: P? ö 


— AO wy 


20 


It 


_ 


TRI 


Ik the Angle h had been ſought, that muſt have 


been placed laſt, and it would have ſtood thus; 
as in Caſe the fifth. | 


B: R:: P: T. 55 


© Op — 


Bur if the Hypothenuſe had been in the Queſti- 
on, either given or required, you muſt have work- 
ed by Sines, and the Hypothenuſe will be always 
Radius; as in Caſe 2. where H is ſoughr. 


For H being requited, it muſt ſtand in the laſt 
place, and fince B a length is given of the lame 
Nature with H, that muſt be in the ſecond place: 
And then ſay by Axiom 1. As B conſidered as the 
Sine of the given Angle a, is to its ſelf conſidered 
as a length; ſo is H confidered as Radius, to its 
ſelf as a length ſought. That is, | 


S.a:B::R:H 


And to ſhew the Extenſive Uſe of this Doctrine 
of Plain Trigonometry, the General Triangle above 
deſcribed and numbred, may either firſt relate ra 
the Sea, and then rheſe 7 Caſes will be all the Ca- 
ſes of Plain Sailing; and alſo of Mr. Wright's, or 
as tis commonly, tho falſly call d, Mercator's too; 


regard being firſt had to the way of working by 
Meridional parts, Sc. 


For, in this Triangle the Angle a, is the Angle 
of the Rhumb, or the Angle with the Line of 
the Ships Courſe makes with the Meridian, and 
therefore uſually by the Sailors called, The Courſe ; 


This being underſtood, if this firſt Caſe be made 
a Caſe of Plain Sailing, there will be given Courſe 


and Departure; required difference of Latitude, 
and the Canon is. 


As Radius is to the Departure in Miles : : So is 
the Co-Tangent of the Courſe; to the Difference 
of Latitude in Miles. 


— B 


—— 


Þepar 28 I.” 


> 


l 


N. B. Here the Ship being at , is ſappoled to 
Sail South Weſtward (or to ſpeak exactly, W. S. 
W.) and therefore her difference of Latitude is 
reckoned to the South, and her Departure to the 
Weſt: But by Inverting the ſame Triangle, you 
may ſuppoſe the difference of Latitude North, and 
the Departure Eaſt; for the North is accounted to 
lie right before you, arfd conſequently the Eaſt to 


the Right-hand, and the Weſt to the Left; where- 


fore the Courſe now is E. N. E. 


2. If you would apply the Doctrine of Tri gono- 
metry, to the Calculation of Heights, Depths, 
Diſtances, the ſame Triangle and Numbers will 
do; regard being had to the Nature of the Terms 
required and ſought. 


For the Perpendicular P, will repreſent any 
Altitude; and B will repreſent a Diſtance from 
the Foot of it meaſured on the Ground: The An- 
gle at bis found by the Quadrant or ſome ſuch In- 
ſtrument; and conſequently you may find P by 
Caſe 1. For, 


As Radius is to the Diſtance, from the Foot of 
the Object : : So is the Tangent of the Angle of 
Altitude, to the Height of the Place, 7. e. 


— 5 1 3 


— — 


Or, ſuppoſe the Diſtance B were required 


and the Side P repreſents the Meridian of any 
Place, acroſs which the Ship is ſuppoſed to ſail; 
and conſequently on it muſt be accounted the diffe- 
rence of Latitude between the two Places 4 and b. 
The Angle 6 is the Complement of the Courle, or 
what that Angle wants of 90 Degrees, and conſe- 
quently known when the Courſe is ſo. The Baſe 
repreſents the Difference of Longitude, or the 
Departure Weſt, or the Weſting of the Ship in 
compariſon of the place at 4 that ſhe is ſuppoſed 


to have parted from: And the Hypothenuſe H, 


repreſents rhe diſtance Sailed, or Run (as the Sea- 
men call it) or how many Leagues or Miles the 
Ship hath failed from the Place a to the Place b. 


from above, by taking the Angle a, and finding 


y the Length of P, by a String and Plummer: 


Then will 


——_— — 
— 


— 


R: P:: T. 4 B 


— — 


This being premiſed as to the general Ule of 
Tri gonometry, let us proceed to 


CASE 
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CASE III. 
Given B, H. Required the Angles a, U, 


— 


H: N:: B: 5, 


— 
9 


H = 2. 9201233 = 832 


Jo. 0000000 


2. 8853612 = 768 


= 
|| !] 


S, 4 9. 9652379 = 67% 23 


n 


= Angle 4 


Which 22 Degrees 37 Minutes Subtracte 


CASE V. 
Given B, P. Required / . | 


BR:: P: T. 5 


B —= 2. 8853612 = 768 


81. 
P = 2. 53031300 = 2320 


T, = 9. 6197888 =22" 37' =, 


d from 


Which Subtracted from 90 Degrees, gives the 90 Degrees, leaves « = 67 Degrees 23 Minute, 


Angle b = 22 Degrees. 37 Minutes. 


By Gunter's Scale. 


The-Extent from $32, back ro 768, in the Line 
of Numbers will reach from 90 Degrees to 
2 Degrees 30 Minutes in the Line of the 
ines. 


| 


B768 
CASE IV. 
Given B, H, Required P. 


Having found a, by the foregoing Caſe, this 
will be the Theorem. 


m— — — 


| R: B:: T:: 


—_ . — 


Or, 


T, I, 9. 6197205 4221 377 
B = 2. 83843612 = 768 
P'= 2. 3030817 = 320. 


— 


By Gunter's Scale, 


The Exrent from 45 Degrees in the Tangent- 
line, back ro 22 Degrees 37 Minures will reach 
in the Line of Numbers from 768, back to 320. 


5 


| 


By Gunter's Scale, 


The Extent from 768 back to 320, in the Lite, 


will reach from 45 back to 22 Degrees 3) Mi. 
nutes in the Tangents. a 


CASE VI. 
Given B, P, Required H. 
Having found 5 by the foregoing Caſe, this 


| will be the Theorem. 


7 Fe H 
| 4 


S, b== 9. 3849685 = 22 37 


P = 2. 5051500 => 320 
K = 10. 


— _— 


** 


H= 2, 920I815 == $31 = H? 
By Gunter Scale. 


The Extent from 22 Degrees 37 Minutes, for- 
wards, to 90 Degrees in the Line of vines, 
will reach from 320, to 832 in the Line of Num- 
bers. 


CASE VII. 
Given H and / V. Required B? 


R: H:: 5, 4: B 


— 


R = 10; 


H = 2. 9201233 = $32 
S, a= 9. 9652480 = 67" 23 


B = 2. 8852719 = 768 B. 
By Gunter Scale, 
The Extent from 90 Degrees in Lin 


back to 67 Degrees 23 Minutes, Will 2 
the Line of Numbers from 832 backwards 
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The Reſolution of Oblique Plain 


Triangles. 
AXIOM IL 
In every Triangle, a, b, c, the Sides are in propor- 


tion to one another, as the Sines of their oppoſite 
Angles. 


Let fall from the Angle b, a Perpendicular to the 
Baſe ac : For then the whole will be reſolved into 
2 Righr-angle Triangles, and conſequently by Axi- 
om the firſtab.R::6b4.5S. a. allobe,R:: ba, 
S, c. wherefore ab. be:: Sc, S, a. by Recipro- 
callity of Proportion. 


Otherwiſe thus. 


Draw a Circle about the Triangle from whoſe 


Centre O, let the Perpendiculars Oe, Ok, and | 


O :, be ler fall to the three Sides of the Triangle, 
and the Lines o a, ob, and oc, be drawn to the 
three Angles. 


The Sides of the Triangle will be biſected by 
the Perpendiculars, and conſequently 4 e will be 
eb, bh =kc and r = ta. wherefore as the 
whole Line a b is to bc : : ſo will the half fide a c 
be to the half kc; but ae and Kc, ate the Sines 
of the Angles at the Centre a oe and k oc, which 
Angles at the Centre are ſeverally equal to the An- 
gles of the Triangle c and a, becaule they ſtand on 
half the Arks that the Angles of the Triangle do; 
wherefore a U: be:: 8, c: 8, 4. 


Let H, B, and O, be the Sides of an Oblique 
Plain Triangle; a, b and c, its three Angles; here 
becaule there is no Right- angle, three things muſt 

always given (that is, either rwo Sides and one 


Angle, one Side and two Angles, or ele all the | 


three Sides, 


— 


| From whence will ariſe the three former of rhe | 
fix following Caſes. 


n 4 


* 


Given. Required. Proportions. 
1 O, Sc:: H. S, J. Note 
that the Angle b is ambi- 
A8 guous, and you muſt col- 

1, O. c. b. ect from the Circum- 
| ſtances of the Triangle, 

| whether ir be Obruſe or 


_ 4 


3 


gle h by Caſe 1, thence a 
B will be known by raking 
* | the Sum of b c. from 
180%. Then S,c. O ::5, 4. 
B. Or, „H ::, 4. B. 


— — 


H. Se. O:: 8, . H. | 
| A +O. H—O ::T' 
Z of the oppohre Angles | 
c,b. 1x ro T + X of the oppoſite 
Angles, and LZ +4 Xt 
= b. and Z — RN c. 
Find the Angles by the 
B | former Calc, and then gb. 
* [H::S,a.B.orS,c.O:: 
S, a. b. | 1 


2 Tn —— — 


— * cnt; 


— — — 


| B. H+O :: H- OX. 
| and then BT 2 X = 


C Band EB - :X —=Bb, 
6 jo rg 3 Angl. | Then will H. R:: CB. 
. Co- ſine Angle C. and O. | 
| R: :b B, Co- ſine Angle . 
eee Axiom i. | 


— — ꝶ6—⁊ñ—) —— — — 


And the three laſt are ſolved by the help of the 
two following Axioms. 


AXIOM II. 


As the Sum of the Legs about the Angle given, is to 
their Difference: : So is the Tangent of half the 


Sum of the other two Angles, to the Tangent of 
half their Difference, 


Now the Sum of the other rwo Angles is known, 
being what the given Angle wants of 180 Degrees, 
and their Difference is now found; add therefore 
their half Sum, and half Difference rogether, and 
it gives you the greater of the two Angles ſcught ; 


and half rhe Difference ſubtracted from the half 


Sum, leaves the leſſer Angle ſoughr. And thus 
having found the Angles ; if the Side oppoſite to 
the former given Angle be ſought, it will be found 
eaſily by Pardie's Axiom, Thar the Sides are as the 
Sines of the Angles. 


The Demonſtrarion of the Third Axiom, is bricf- 
ly thus. 


Demonſtration, 


I ſay che ſum of the Legs of any Angle 4, is to 
their Difference : : as the Tangent of half the Sar 
of their oppoſite Angles, is to the Tangent of half 


their Difference, 


Pro duce 
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produce O, one of the given Legs of the Angle 
iven, till 27 become equal to H or C a, and then 

biſedt y ine, join cf, and biſect it alſo in d: 
Draw a d, which will be Perpendicular to c f (2: 
16.) and draw de, which will be Parallel to c b. 
(6. 92.) Then will the Angle cad dA: i. e. to 
the half of c af, which external Angle c af c. 
4+ b: That is, to the Sum of the oppoſite Angles 
required. 

Draw then g 4 Parallel ro c b ; ſo will the Angle 

a c, be equal to the alternate one c. And if from 
half the Sum of the 7 Angles, you take the 
lefſer Angle: i. e. If from c ad, you take g a c, 
there will remain the Angle g 4 d, equal to half 


the Difference of rhe oppoſite Angles, 


AL 
+. 


3 


And ſo alſo, if from be, half the Sum of the 
Legs, you take O the leſſer Leg, there will re- 
main a e equal to half the Difference of the Legs. 
And then ſince the Triangle c a d is Right-angled, 
if ad be made Radius, ed will be the Tan- 
gent of the Angle c ad (i. e. the Tangent of half 
the Sum of oppoſite Angles;) and in the little Tri- 
angle g a d, £ d will be the Tangent of the Angle 
gad (i. e. The Tangent of half the Difference of 
oppoſite Angles.) But the Segments of the Legs 
of any Triangle cut by Lines Parallel to the Baſe, 
being proportional, e b: ea: : d: dg: Thar is, 
in Words, Half the Sum of the Legs, is to half | 
their Difference : : as the Tangent of half the Sum 
of the oppoſite Angle, is to the Tangent of half their 
Di gerence; but Wholes are as their Halves: 
Wherefore the Sum of the Legs is to their Diffe- 
rence : : as the Tangent of half the Sum of the op- 
poſite Angles, is to the Tangenr of half their Dif- 


ference. Q. E. D 


Whence the two following Caſes will eaſily be 
ſolved, ; 


ASK L 
Given H, O and «. Required c, b ? 


For H + O. H- O:: as T, half Z oppoſite 
Angles, is to T, half X oppoſite Angles, and then 
half Z + half X== A: and half Z — half X 


Cs. Co 


and then ſay, As the Side de is to da + 4 c, the 


CASE II. 


Given H O, and a. Required B: 


Firſt find the Angles by the form 
ben S, ö: H:: 5, 4: Br or S, c: 0 2 0 
by the Second Axiom. 7954: ;: 


AXIOM IV. 


The Baſe is to the Sum of the Legs: * as the n; 
rence of the Legs is to the Difference of the 4 0 
ments of the Baſe made by a Perpendicila- j 
fall from the Angle oppoſite to the Biſe, vs 
For ow _ another Caſe, in Plain 
Triangles, which requires a particular Ax; 
ſolve it; and that is, Where all three "Tone y 
yen to find the Angles. Here ler fall a Pee. 
cular from any Angle to its oppoſite Side a; 4 75 


Oblique. 


Sum of the other two Sides : : So is the Difference 
of thoſe two Sides d 4 — 4c to a fourth Number, 
Half of which added to half dic, gives you the 
Segment of the Baſe dp; and if ſubtracted from 
half dc, ir will leave the other Segment pc, And 
when thoſe Segments are thus found, the Angles 
are eaſily had thus: d a : Radius : : dp: Co- ine 
of the Angle d: And ac: Radius :: pc: Cofine 
of the Angle C. 


* Demonſtration of which laſt Axiom, is 
is. 


Demonſtration. 


On the Centre a, with the Diſtance à c, deſcribe 
a Circle, which will Interſect both the other Sides 
of the Triangle, and then d will repreſent the Sum 
of the Legs da and ac: de will repreſent their 
Difference, and d f will repreſent the Difference of 
the Segments of the Baſe made by the fall of the 
Perpendicular 4 P. 


Then I ſay, de: d z: :de: df: That 15, The 
Baſe to the Sum of the Legs : : as the Difference 
between the two Sides is to the Difference of the Sg. 
ments of the Baſe ; as is apparent from Prop. C,. 
of Pardie's Sixth Book , after drawing the Prickt 
Lines e e and Fx. 


And then the Caſe will ſtand thus. 
CASE III. 


Given H, O, B, all three Sides. Required ite 
Angles. See the Figures before. 


I ſay, by this Axiom, B: HO: : H 2 
which expreſſes the Difference of the Segments. 


| 


the Baſe, = d f in thg Figure. 2 


„ 


1 the 


— 


l 


— —— 


a 
» 8 — nt. adit * Af ths 
— ee > 
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And then having found X; half B + half X = dp 
the greater Segment, and half B—half X = pc, 
che leſſer, by which means the two Right- angled 
Triangles ad p, and ap c, will be ſolved eaſily: 
For da: Radius :: dp: Co-fine of the Angle d, 
and ac: Radius :: as pc: ro the Co-fine of the 
Angle c. | 


The Operation of the Six Caſes of Oblique- 
angled Triangles. 


Given H, O, c. Requ ired 6. 


© 7 


8 [ 
—— — 


— 
— 


The Numbers of the Triangle, are as as follows. 


2 m—_— 


* — —_ 


GAS E III. 


Given c, b, O. Required H. 


8, c = 9. 5849683 = 22˙ 37 


O 2. 3739134 = 374 9 
8, 6 = 9g. 9031084 = 33 8 


Sum = 12. 4770238 


H = 2. 8920 552 = 780 


CASE IV. 


Given H, a, O. Required , e. 


1. 


— 


22˙ 37 .. H=0:: LZ. V TAN 


Le 
12 of 
a a = 104 15 Or, its Suppl. = 73 45 


2. 5739154 = 347.9 


H 

2 
= 945 

ES 

S 


,c= 9. 3849685 = 22" 37 
= 2. 8920946 == 780 


— — 


Sum =12. 4770631 


——— 


S, b 9. 9031477 = 53* 8 


CASE II. 
Find firſt the Angle b, by Caſe 1. then will a 
known. 


Given H, O, e. Required B. 


8, e: O:: 8, 42 B 


—ů—ülñ— — 


8, e = 9.849685 = 22* 37: 


= 2, 5739154 = 374 9, 
8, 2 = 9. 9864273 = 104 15 


Sum = 12, 5603427 


B = 2.9753742 = 945 | 


LE NY | 


1 


HT OS 1154 9 
H — O 4 1 


274. 9 | Half Z oppoſite Angles: — 52 


H + OS 3.0623820 = 1154 5 


H— 02 2. 6074550 = 405 I 
T half Z = 9. 8907254 = 37 52 


— 


Sum = 12, 4981804 


T, half X. : 9. 4355984 — MW 
Then will half Z + halt X = 53 Degrees 


7 Minutes = b: and half Z — half X = 42 De- 
grees 37 Minutes == c. 


6 * CASE 


2 


* 
23 3 
— - — , — 5 + I 
er 7 e , 
rr * > 26 * 1 r - * 
2 * 2 * — * 1 = = » — . * * 
= = — — — "= 


—— —_ «4 * 
_ = 


2 


5 $4 , 
WI, 4 


* 1 * 


— _ * — 
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8 11 py 
— | — a; i * - — — ow * "py 
. , wn ke > — * d 2 
þ F4 - .- — 
* — = 


_— — 5 


- 5%. 
CA — 
dy ——5 
— * —— — 
— — 1 


r 


T1 


* 8 * 


T R I 


S. 
Given H, a, O. Required B. 


Find the Angles b and e, by Caſe 4, then, 


5, 5: H:: 5, 4: B 


8, b = 9. 9031084 = 53, 8˙ 


780 


H = 2. 8920946 
1043 15 * 


8, a 9. 9864273 = 


Sum = 12. 8785219 


B =2. 9754135 = 945 


* This is the Sine of 74.45, the Supplement of 
104.15, to a Semi-carcle. 


CASE VL 
Given H, O, B. Required Three Angles. 


[LH O:H=OX. „ | 
BTT XC and g B- XB 
NBT O. = 5. S b | 


B = 2. 9754318 = 945 


H + O= 3. 0622058 = 1154.9 
H — O = 2. 6074540 495. 1 


— ͥ Hſ— — — —-— 


LB Z= 4/21 5. 6696058 = 
u 247 4 — 


2. 6942280 = 495 


H 2. 8920453 = 780' 
* B+: X==750 * 
I —=Xx225 R=10- 

BC==3. 873223 720 


Mm 


2 £22 9. 9652673 = 12 37 


— — 


O = 2. 5739154 


R= Io. 


Bb == 2. 3521825 | 


— 1 


— 


Eb = 9. 7782671 = 339 08 


— 


And when thus the Nature, Reaſon, and Me- 


thod of Operation in the Calculating of the Sides 


and Angles of Oblique Triangles, is fully under- 


ſtood its NN Uſe, and Practice, with 
very eaſie and plain, tho its Extent be very! 
and ample. For, arge 


5 YOur 


As ſuppoſe a Ship Coaſting along b 
from the Place , _ an Head Lond by — _ 
paſs, (as c) and finds it ro bear from her 8 8. 
then ſhe ſails on, W. S. W. 51. 5 Miles . M. 
nutes to & and then finds that the Head I 1 
bears from her full S. E. * 

Tis required to determine her diſtance £9, 
this Head Land when ſhe was at b, and now 9 
is at 4, 


a 
4 


* B 


Firſt, To Plot the Triangle! 


Draw a ſtrait Line, as B, repreſenting the firſt 
bearing of the Head Land, which was $. §. W. 
Then from 6 Points take 2, and there remains 4 = 
455, becauſe the Ship Sailed Weſt South Wett, 
make the Angle b equal to 45, and fo will the 
Line O repreſent the Diſtance ſailed, and J wil 
be the Courſe. Prick off the Diſtance zun, iz. 
51. 5 Miles from 6 to a. Then becav.e the Ship 
ſailed W. S. W. the contrary Rhumb from 3 to}, 
muſt be E. N. E. And fince the South E:{t Rhumb 
makes with that, an Angle of 672 30, you mult 
make the Angle at , juſt 67 3o', So will the 
Line H, when drawn, interſect the Line B in the 
Point of the Situation of the Head Land c; and 
by that means will the Triangle be compleated. 

This being done, if you pleaſe, (tho Plotting 
the Triangle is nor of abſolute neceſſity, but ery 
Uſeful and Inſtructive) then conſider, that it mul 
be a Caſe of Oblique Plain Triangles, where 1s f. 
ven the Angles 4 and b, and the Side O. Requr 
red H and B. 


To find H fay, (becauſe c is alſo known its 
and b are.) 


$,c.0::S,6H 


— 


Operatit | | 


— ee Een — 


* * 


1 — * 
* . o * * * 0 1 % FP 9 6 
1 2 a; e i r _ G NO <> 2 th. —— — 
— CES. - * 


— 


Operation. 
S, e = 9. 9656153 = 67* 300 


O== 1. 7118072 = 51, 5 Miles. 
S, b=9. 8494850 = 45? 


— — 


Sum = It. 3612922 


— 


H = 1. 5956769 = 39. 4 Miles. 
And to find B, you may ſay, 
As 8, b. H: :$,a. to B: 
Or, 

As F, c. O:: §, 4. to B. 
ter. which is this. 

* * a Ship Sail S. S. W. 50 Leagues, and 
then W. by N. 64 Leagues: What was her direct 


Courſe, and what is her Diſtance from the Place 
ſhe went from? 


W/NC4 
H. 


Fd 


A 

"TD. 
SYS 

To Plot the Caſe: 


Let h be the Place from whence the Ship ſailed, 
and let B repreſent the S. S. W. Rhumb, and the 
Diſtance thereon run = 50 Leagues, from b 
to 4. 

C Then, ſince the firſt Courſe was two Points, and 
le ſecond ſeven Points from the Meridian, make 
| an obtuſe Angle at 6, equal to 9 Points, or 101 
15 : And on the Leg H. ſer 64 Leagues, then 
Drawing the Side 4 c, rhe Triangle will be 
formed. | 

In which you have two Legs, H and B forming 
the Angle 4, and that Angle given. And this is 
Caſe 4. of Plain Oblique Triangles 


Second[y, If you would apply this Part of Triz0- 
nometry to the Meaſuring of Inaccefſible Diſtances, 


cights, Sc. ar Land; the Practice will be very 
©, 


, 
. 


I ſhall give but one Inſtance more in this mat- 


1 


i 
| 


| 


3 6 — 8 


Suppoſe a Tower, Steeple, Ge. as a G, whole 
Height you would take, but can meaſure no nearet 
than from c to b, but know the Length B, is = 


100 Yards. 


Here you can take the Angle a b G, with yout 


Quadrant, and conſequently . the Obruſe Contigu- 


ous one, c ba, is known, 


The Angle c is known after the ſame way by the 


Inſtrument : Wherefore having in the Obtuſe An- 


gled Triangle H O B, the Baſe B, and the An- 
gles c and b, you muſt find O by Caſe 3. of Oblique 
Plain Triangles: For ſince c and b are known 
their Sum ſubſtracted from 180, will leave c a 6; 
known, Therefore ſay, 


1 


5. B 5 4 0. 


— —— 
* 


And when it is thus known or found, having 
in the Right-angled Triangle, b a G, the Hypo- 
thenuſe O, and the Angle þ 

By Caſe the 7th of Right-angled Triangles, 


ASR.O::5$,b.aG. 
The Altitude of the Tower ſought, 


Thirdly, Suppoſe an Inacceſſible Diſtance, as 
B D, which imagine to be the Diſtance between 
two Forts, Baſtions, Sc. on the Wall or Line of 
an Enemies City or Camp; and that becaule of 
the Cannon, Oc. you can go no nearer than the 
Line G C, but can meaſure from G to C, and ar 
each Station take Angles wich an Inſtrument. 
Having taken then by the Theodolite, Sc. the 
Angles G C D, and C GD. and meaſured GC : 
And alſo having taken the Angles C G D, and 
BCG. This premiſed, which is eaſily done by 
the Inſtrument. 


You have in che Triangle CB G, the Side CG 
and the two Angles G, and GCB: Wherefore: 
alſo the Angle C B G. Say therefore, 
ED Eo" As 


— 
— 


— 


A _ &3 1 2 4 

PPP 
4 - Gp - _—_ — o- a „% 350 

* — J * 


= — 
a * as 
= 2 


A 


— — 
; 
-— 
* 


r 
—— r 4 9 


* 
— — 


- —— — 
— ——— — —— 
o 
- 
” 


— 


* 
Ce nat 


— $ 
A * K 


* — —— 


_— _ 


8 


—— et. — — — — 
— — 
— 


As 8, B. is to G C:: 8, C. to GB. 
And conſequently G B is found. 


Again, in the Triangle C DG, the Angles G C D 
CGD, and the Side CG being given, the Side, 
G D will be found by this Proportion. 


As 8, D.CG::8, C. GD. 
And conſequently G D alſo is found. 


And now having in the Triangle GB D, the 
two Sides G B and GD, and the included An- 
gle G; you can firſt find the remaining Angles 
teverally by Axiom 3. and then the Side B D by 


Axiom 2. 


Or, If not being able to get nearer than the 
Point a, you could not meaſure fideways as before, 
but only backward to b, or forward from b to a : 
wy, may then eaſily gain the Length from D 
ro C. 


c 
| 


7 


2 


For placing the Inſtrument at «, you can take 
the two Angles baD and b à C, and take allo 
Ca D; meaſure then from 4a to b, and at b take 
alſo the two Angles a b D, andab C. Then can 
you eaſily gain the Sides a C, and 4 D, in the two 
Triangles b a C, and b a D; and having before 
taken by the Inſtrument the Angle C4 D, you 
may find the Side CD in that laſt Triangle a CD, 
by the ſecond and third Axioms of Plain Oblique 
Trigenometry, Allo, 


Fourthly, On the 8 of this Part of Tri- 
gonometry, to the Doctrine of Aſtronomy, depends 
the Method for finding the Parallax and Diſtance 
of a Planer, or Star. 


Let e be the Centre of our Earth, and h a Point 
on its Surface; at which, an Obſerver at Y takes 
with an Inſtrumenr, the Angle C x, or the Di- 


ſtance of the Meridian Moon C, from her Zenith | 


a2; 


| 2 Angle þ @ c to the Moon's Parallax, who 


our Globe, 


Her true Diſtance from the Zenith, is 1, . 
by the Aſtronomical Tables ; which is the non 
Ce: Bur the obſerved Angle C 5 , bei "Ble 
7 to the Triangle, C h 4, will be 2 K 
c. | 


Where take c from ir, and the Remainder 1 
btenſe is h c = to the Earth's Semidi le 
* —_—_— ra A. be 4000 Miles; 24 the 
riangle C hc, there are all the Ang! 
Side he known. "O'S, andthe 


Wherefore, 
As S, C. c:: 8, b. Ce. 
Which is the Moon's Diſtance from the Cer:;e of 


And alſo, as 
S K. be:: S, c. ( 5. 
The Moon's Diſtance from the Place of Obſer. 


vation. 
TRIGONOMETRY Spherical. 
Definition 1. 


A Spherical Triangle is made by, or contain 
under the Arks of three great Circles of 7 
Sphere. 


Definition 2. 


A Spherical Angle, is the mutual Inclination os 
Aperture of the Planes of two great Circles, 


Properties of Sphericl Triangles 


1, When one Circumference of a Circle cuts, 
croſſes, or falls on another, the Sum of the Angle 
made thereby is equal ro rwo right ones. 


2. When two Circumferences of Circles crols 
each other, the oppoſite or vertical Angles are al- 
ways equal. 


3. In every Spherical Triangle, the greater An- 
gle is oppoſite to the greater Side. 


4. An Tſoſceles Spherical Triangle, hath its An- 
gles at the Baſe equal to each other; the Comer/e 
of which alſo is true, That if the Angles at the 
Baſe are equal, the Triangle is an 1/oſceles, 


5. If two Spherical Trianglesare murually Equi- 
lateral, they are alſo Equiangular and Similar one 
to another. 


6. If two Spherick Triangles have in each one 
Angle and two Sides including it; or if the) on 
one Side and rwo Angles adjacent reſpective!) 
equal, rhe whole Triangles are equal. 


7. Any two Sides of a Spherick Tingle, are 10 

er than the third ; becauſe the Ark of a ee. 
Circle is the neareſt Diſtance between any * 

Points on the Sphere. 


8. Al 


8. All great Circles muſt cut each other into 
two equal Parts; becauſe their common Inter- 
(ection is a Diameter of the Sphere ; and conſe- 
quently, the two Points of Interſection are at the 
diſtance of a Semicircle from each other. 


COROLLARY. 


Hence tis plain, That every Side of a Spberic 
Triangle muſt be leſs than a Semicircle. 


9. The oppoſite Angles at the Interſection of 
two Circles are always equal, becauſe the ſame 
Planes conſtitute both Angles ; that is, the Angle 4 
is equal to the Angle b. See Figure below. 


10. In a Spherical Triangle, if the Sum of the 
Legs of any Angle be greater, equal, or leſs than 
a Semicircle ; the internal Angle at the Baſe is ac- 
cordingly greater, equal, or leſs than the ourward 
and oppoſite one; and conſequently, the Sum of 
the two internal Angles at the Bale is greater, e- 
qual or leſs than two Right Angles. 


DEMONSTRATION. 


d 


longer than c b, and conſequently, the Angle b 
(= a) will be bigger than the Angle c d b. Pro- 
perty 3. But if ac + c ad be equal to a Semicircle, 
then d c will be equal to c b, and the Angle b = 
Angle e d b. And in the Triangle 4 c b, becauſe 
de + eb is leſs than a b; therefore ac is greater 
than c d, and conſequently the external Angle a d c 
is greater than the Angle 4; that is, than the An- 
gle b, the internal Angle at the Baſe. 

Alſo, fince the Angle a dee + the Angle C d b 
== two right Angles, therefore the Angle a d c + 
the Angle a is greater than two Right Angles, &c. 


I1. In an Iſoſceles Sph. Triangle, if one of the 
equal Legs is greater, equal, or leſs than a Qua- 


drant, the Angle is accordingly greater, equal, or 
leſs than a Righr one, 


12, The Sum of the three Sides of every Sph. 
Triangle, is leſs than a Circle. 
For e d is leſs than cb + bd, wherefore a c + 


dc d a, muſt be leſs than the Sides ac b + ad b. 
See the Figure above. 


13. The meaſure of any Spherick Angle, is an 
Ark of a grear Circle deſcribed from the Angular 
Point, and preciſely go Deg. diſtant from it; that 


8 1 the Angular Point the Pole of that 
ircle. 


If ac + c d be greater than « b, d c muſt be 


14: The Poles of the Sides of any Triangle 
G H D, do on the Surface of the Globe, conſtitute 
another Triangle » x m, which may be called Sup- 
plemental to the Triangle GHD; for the Sup- 
plements of the Angles and Sides of the Triangle 
n & m, are equal to the Sides and Angles of the 
Triangle G D H. 


DEMONSTRATION. 


. > .. * 


tween the three next Poles, has its three Sides 
and Angles equal to the Angles and Sides of 
the Triangle GH D, fave that the greateſt 
Side nm 1s the Supplement of the greateſt 
Angle H, and the Angle E the Supplement of 
the Side G D. 


B . 25 b.. a | 1 

. 522920 3 _ 1 

E TEE 2. & 

From the Points G H D, as Poles deſcribe three & 
great Circles x Az, R T mn, x Bu 3, then is bi 
m = Quadrant =A x; becauſe m is the Pole 4 
of H G 7, and x or E the Pole of G A, therefore 5 
m x =A y S Supplement of C A== Angle HGD, x 
and x 2 is Quadrant == B x, therefore » x B x P 
= Supplement of Angle HG D, and » T = 4 
Quadrant = m R, therefore » m T R = Sup- Fi 
plement of the Angle D H G. U 
575 

Note, That the Triangle » Em conſtituted be- X 


15. Any Angle of a Triangle, with the diffe- 
rence of the other two, is leſs than rwo Right 
Angles. For, x n is leſs than xm + mn : 

Thar is, 
2 L_ED<2L —G +2 CL —H. 
Therefore, 
G+H-—D<E2 XC: 
For ſince 2 . — DP C2 L. —G+2  — H: 
That is, 
2 —— D384. — 6 — , 
By transfering D, G, and H, twill bez L + G 
TH<A4LC + D; then by taking away 2 L 


from both Sides, andtransfering D, you'll have 


| 


16. If 


” "xv pon wr . * r * a - 


— x 


li 1 
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which in all, make bur fix Righr Angles. 


4 _— * 
— CER 3 * q _ 
—— ry — 
TIS To * 7 - . 
1 L = 


16, If two Triangles are mutually Equiangulat, | 
they are alſo mutually Equilateral; for becauſe 
they are Equiangular, their Supplemental Trian- 
ples are Equilareral, (by 14th) and therefore 
Equiangular (by 5th ) and therefore the propoſed 
Triangles are Equilateral (by 14th.) 


— 


17. Firſt, The 31 Angles of every Triangle are 


greater than 2 Right Angles, and leſs than 6 Right 


Ones. 


Fornx + mx + mn A 4 L. (by iu) 
Thar is; 


60 —D—G—H<4C 
1. e. 2. <D+G+RKH. 


24h), The Sum of the internal Angles, is leſs 
than the Sum of the Internal and External both, 


18, Of ſeveral Arks of great Circles falling from 
the ſame Point of the Sphere's Surface on another 
Circle, the greateſt is that which paſſes through 
the Pole of the Circle, and the next to this, is grea- 
ter than that which is farther off. 

For ſuppoſe P the Pole of the Circle C @ D, 
and the Pole of DP C; then is AD AB 
TAE? AC; and the Arch BSC? BPS 


* 
. 
* 
. of O 
B Oo 
* Fg 


19. A great Circle paſfing through the Poles of 
another great Circle, cuts it at Righr-angles ; and 
on the contrary, if it cuts it at Right- angles, ir 
paſſes through its Poles. Thus the Angle P B D 
=L=PGD=PDB,allo==ro AC. 


20. In an oblique angled Triangle, if the Angles 
at the Baſe are /:ke, or of the ſame kind, z, e. both 
Acute, or both Obtuſe; the Perpendicular falls 
within the Triangle, and rhe Quadrantal Ark 
without: Bur if they be unlike, the Perpendicular 
falls without, and the Quadrant within. For the 
Triangle E A F has the Angles E and F Acute, and 
the Perpendicular A C falls within, and the Qua- 
drant A without. Alſo the Triangle B A G hath 
B and G obtuſe; and the Perpendicular A D within, 
and the Quadrant A without: But the Triangle 
B A E has the Angle B, E of different kinds, and 
the Perpendicular A C without, and the Quadrant 
A within, | 

Alſo, by rhe ſame Figure is manifeſt, how the 


] 


SOLUTIONS: 


1. The Legs of the Right-angle are of f 
kind with the oppoſite Angles, r= in - 1 lame 
B D A, becauſe DA 2 than a r 
drant DP, the Angle D B A is greater tha, . 
Right-angle D BP: And in the Triangle B 5 the 
becauſe A C is leſſer than the Quadrant PC * 
Angle CBA is leſſer than the Right- angle Cy 5 


2. If the Legs ( and conſequent] 
are of the ſame or different kinds 3 we Ther 
nuſe is accordingly leſſer or greater than x Qua. 
grant: So in the Triangles E D A, E C4 
al e fre A E is lefler than a Quadrant; bu 
in the Triangle B D A, the Hypothenuſe AB 1 
greater than the Quadrant B P. * 

3. If the Hypothenuſe is leſs of greater chan 
Quadrant, either Leg, with its oo ＋＋ 
accordingly of the ſame or different kind, a fol. 
lows from the rwo laſt, . 


For the viewing the Sines, Co-fines, and other 
Right-Lines of Arks, which are not übte we 
common Sphere; Let the Arks of three great Cir. 
cles of Card Paſt- board be put together, as in an 
Armillar Sphere. 


SELEELIELEIESD 9 * 0 0 


» — N 


3 


3 
= 


As ſuppoſe the two Arks BP, BA; and that 


BPH, the Plane of the greater Ark were tum d 
round B H, till that a Right Line falling from Þ 
perpendicular to the Plane B A H, may fall an 
{ame Point of the Line C A, ſuppoſe on D ; for 
in that Poſition PA B will be a Spherick Triangle 
Righr-angled at A, and BP the Hypothenuſe, BA 
the Baſe, P A the perpendicular Arch. 


And ſuppoſe P A (in the next Figure) be equal 
PA of the Triangle, and fitted according ro 1ts 
Letters therein, and draw A E, P F Perpendicu- 
lar to BC; ſo AE, PE, PD, will be Sines g 
the Arks BA, BP, PA, and their Co- ſines W. 

be EC, F C, DC. 


Ambiguities of Right - angled Triangles may be 
olved, vix. 


| at the Baſe, 
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| Theſe things being done and conceived, the two 


Axioms of Spherick, Trigonometry, will preſent- 
pan , and alſo the Demonſtration of rhe 16 
Caſes of Right-angled Triangles, without any o- 


ther Figure or Production of Sides, 


as is uſual. 


A 


m 


A 


4 


D 


To chat end, let the Ark & 4 ( Fig. 3.) be alſo 
fitted in the Solid, according to its Letters; (as you 
will find it very well done in Mr. Heynes's Trigonom,) 
Then ia the two Right-angled Spherick Triangles. 
B A, @B a, having the ſame Acute Angle B, 


AXIOMI. 


The Sines of the Hypothenuſes are proportional to the 
Sines of the Perpendiculars, 


PF: PD: : C: . 
AXIOM II. 


The Sines of the Baſes are Proportional to the Tan- 
gents of the Perpendiculars. 


AE:AG::eaC:say. 


For the two Right. angled Triangles FP D, 
C 4, are ſimilar; as alſo E A G, and Ca . 


And for the Solution of the following Caſes, I 
ſuppoſe B A P (in this Figure) a Right- angled Tri- 
angle, and irs Sides produced ro Quadrants B N, 
BM, AD. 


Suppoſe alſo, PE, PF, NG, and EG Qua- 
drants. Then is N E equal to B P, and the Com- 
plement of B A equal to A M, equal to AD M, 
and FE equal to Angle F P E, equal to Angle BPA, 
and GD equal to NM, equal to Angle B, and the 
Angles at A, M, N, E, and F, right. 


2. 


A. 


N. B. The Reaſon of producing the Sides of 
the Triangle B A P to Quadrants, is, becauſe by 


| this means the Angles may be turned into Sides, 


and the Hypothenuſes into Baſes and Perpendicu- 
lars & e contra: And from hence ir comes to pals, 
that the Parts of the Triangle given, do ſometimes 
fall in Co-ſines and Co- tangents, inſtead of Sines 
and Tangents. 


Here follow the Proportions for Right-angled 
Triangles, 


The 
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| The Proportions for the Solution of the Sixteen Caſes of Right-angled Spherick 
Triangles, with their Solutions of the Ambiguities. x 


Given. Req. 3 che 

eg. 1 1 * | 

1 BA, PA] BP |S,DA : S,AM : 8, DP: S,PN.(by Ax. 1.) i. e. R: es: BA:: cPA e | > | 

[> \Ba, Pal B [S,BA:S,BM::T,PA: T,MN (by zes BA Kr: TA; TB. (8. / e 

2 BP, P 2 SPE: S PN:: TFE: T. DN (by 4x. 20 R: c BP r: As *ct,B.(Sol,1. J N 

N 5 By,y BA SGE SET. N. T,FD. je R:caP::TPB:TPA (Sg) 440 

DC tl ood ile bo os BORGBEEIBH HAY [| 

COOLEST SE NY 

«2 PA,P| B S, PF: S, PD ::, FE:S, DN, i. e. R:, PA:: &, P: cs, B (Sol. kia 

ls BA,B Pa S, I: S, BA: T, MN: T. PA dal: S,BA:: T,B:T,PA G. 1 : c, Lad | 

3|Pa,B|BATT,MN:S,BM::TPALS, TBN Ta: SBA (Ax.2) Aae e 

re PA, B B PS, B: R:: 5, PA: 5, Bp (4. 1 4 e e 47 

71 PA, B Þ s, PDS PFS DN: S FEN PA:] ein anti! [6 ol 

N ts PA, BP 72 T, NE: 5, EG es T,FD: 20 —7 BP:R::T,PA:cs,P. G. 3 -" [ok 

q | 13 PA, BP B S, BP : S, BN: 25, PA:S, NM S- Ns. Pa: 8, B. C0 O N 1 

N ieee 
[ 5 B Pfr. FE: S, EP:: T. DN: S, PN. f. e. 7, P: R :e B:cs, BP. LL 

q 
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NM. B. If you Project the given Triangle within a Primitive Circle, according to the 
Doctrine of the Sphere, as was ſhewed under Spherick Geometry, all Ambiguities 
will vaniſh and if the Triangle be Oblique, the Perpendicular will be drawn alſo: 
And this 1s a very good way to gain a clear Notion of Spherical Trigonometry; 


which cannot be underſtood throughly, without the Doctrinè of the Sphere, and 
its ſeveral Projections be firſt learn d. SN, 
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Exam! 


Examples of the Sixteen Caſes of Right- 


angled Spherical Triangles. 


For the Suns Declination. 


CASE I. 


Given the Compliment of the Suns Amplitude 
B A, and the Latitude PA. Required the Suns 
Diſtance from rhe Pole P B, which is the Com- 
pliment of his Declination. 


R:SBA::SPA:SBP 


R, = Io. 0000000 
EBA= 9. 8508702 = 44* 49' 
EPA= 9.6149441 = 65 40* 


— — — 


EPB= 9. 4658143 = 73 


bs won the Suns Declination is 17 Degrees, 
z © DB. 


CASE II. 


Given as before B A and P A. Required B, the 
Angle of the Suns Poſition. 


1 


8, BA: R:: T, PA: T, B. 
S, BA = 9. 8480909 


_ TY 


Radius = 10. 
T,PA == 10, 3446523 


CASE III. 

Given BP, equal to the Sun's Diſtance from rhe 
Pole, and P the Sun's Hour from Midnight. 
Required B, the Angle of the Sun's Poſition. 

R. Coſ. B P:: T, P. t, B 


Radius 10. 


—_——— 


=BP= 9. 4659353 
T. P = 10. 0376939 


. 


t, B. = 72 20 2 9. 5036293 
CASE IV. 

For the Latitude. 

Given BP equal to the Sun's Diſtance from the 
Pole, and P the Hour from Midnight. Requi- 
red PA the Latitude. 

R. Z P:: T, I, FA. 
Radius = 10, 


2 P 9, $298212 
T, BP = 10. 5146610 


T,PA = 10, 3444822 =2 65 40" 


CASEY. 
For the Sun's Amplitude. 
Given as before BP and P. Required B A, equal 
ro the Sun's Amplitude, 


R. S, BP: : S. F. S BA. 


Radius 10. 


8, BP — 9, 9805963 
S,P = 9. 8675151 


S, BA = 9. 8481114==Co-Amplitude 


Wherefore, the Sun's Amplitude will be 
4$* 11 


CASE VI, 


For the Sun's Declination. 


Given PA equal to the Eatitude, and P the 
Hour from Midnight. Required BP equal ro 
the Diſtance from the Pole, or the Sun's Co- 
Declination. 


EP: R:: T: PA: T, BP. 
SP = 9. 8298212 


Radius = 10. 
T,PA= 10. 3446523 


T,B = 1 O, 4965614 72 200 


T, B P= ie. 5148311 == 73% 
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| CASE VL. 
For the Angle of the Sun's Poſition. 
Given as before P A, and P. Required B. 
Re APAIISEFES, D. 


Radius = 10, 


— 


EPA = 9. 6149441 
S, P == 9. 8675151 


K» 


„2 B = 9. 4824392 = 72 20 


— —— 


A 
For the Latitude. 
Given B A equal to the Sun's Amplitude, B equal 
ro the Sun's Poſition. Required P A the Lati- 
tude. 


R: 8, B A:: T, B: T, PA. 


Radius = 10, 


S, BA = 9. 8480909 
T, B = 10. 4968908 


T. PA = 10. 3449817 6j 400 


—— 
— 


CASE IX. 


Given PA equal to the Latitude, and B the Angle 
of Poſition. Required B A equal to the Ampli- 
tude. 


Dr EA:S£ 
T, B = 10. 4968908 


Radius = 10. 
T.PA = 16, 3446423 


8, BA 


9. 8477615 = 44* 49 


— — — 


CASE X. 
For the Suns Diſtance from the Pole. 


Given P A and B as before. Required BP, the 
Sun's Diſtance from the Pole. 


S,B:R::'S, PA: SBE;. 


S, B = 9. 9790192 


— > WA—— —ͥ4T2ẽ—ä — 


Radius = 10. 
S,PA = 9. 9595964 


— — 


— tits. th. - 


— — ———ꝓů 


8, BPRg J o' 9. 990771 = Co- Declin. 


Wulcrefore the Deolination is 17 Degrees, 


e 


CASE Xl. 
For the Hour from Midnight. 


Given as before, PA and B. Re ui 
Hout from Midnight. —_ 6 


SPA:R::SB:SP 


—— — 


EPA= 9. 6149441 » 


Racius = 10, 
=B = 9. 4821283 


S, 2 = 9. 8671842 =47* 29 


* 


CASE XI. 


For the Hour, 


Given P A, equal to the Latitude BP, equal to 
the Sun's Amplitude. Required ÞP = Sun's = 
from Midnight. | ur 


T, BP: R:: T, PAE P 
T, BP = 10. 5146610 


Radius 10. 
T, PA = 10. 3446523 


— — 


= Þ = 9. 8299913 = 4725 
The Hour from Midnight 47* 29' Ho- 


CASE XIII. 
For the Angle of Poſition, 


Given as before, PA: PB. Required B the An: 
gle of the Sun's Poſition; | 


8, BP: R: :, PA: S, N 
S, BP = 9g. 9805963 


— — — 


Radius => 10. 
S, PA = 9. 9595964 


S, B = 9. 9790001 =72* 20 


CASE XIV. 


Given Latitude and Declination, Required the 
Sun's Amplitude. 


Given as before P A and PB. Required B A 
Sun's Amplitude. 


2 PA: R:: E BP: g BA 
2 PA= 9. 6149441 


Radius = 10. 
= BP = 9. 4659353 


— —— ) 
— 


EBA= 9. 8509912 = 44 49 | 
Equal ro the Co-A mplirude, wherefore the Sun 


Ampliudę = 45* 11 


CASB 
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CASE XV. 


given B the Angle of the Sun's Poſition, and P the 
Hour from Midnight. Required B the Suns 
Diſtance from the Pole. 


T, P: R:: , B: E BP. 


T,P = 10. 0376939 


1 1 


Radius 10. 
t,: B = 9. 35031092 


—  _—_— 


t,: BP = 9. 4654953 = 73" 


— — —— 


CASE XVI. 


Given as before B, the Angle of Poſition, and P 
the Hour from Midnight. Required PA 
the Latitude of any Place. 


S P: R: 24 32424 


5, P 9. 8675151 


— — 


Radius 10. 3 
E, B= 9. 4821283 = 72 20 


E, P A= 9. 6146132 =24* 19 


— —Eàʒ—ääẽ—4y 
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Oblique Spherical Triangles, may be reduced to 
ewo Right-angled Spherical ones, by lerring fall a 
Perpendicular, which either divides rhe Oblique 
Triangle propoſed into two Right ones, or makes 
two Right ones, by adding a Right-angle Trian- 
gle to it. 


| In Oblique Triangles there are 12 Caſes, 10 of 

* which (by this Preparation) may be ſolved by the 

two firlt Axiom, or by Rules deduced from 
them. . 


RULE I 


The Co- ſines of the Angles at the Baſe, are propor- 
42 tional to the Sines of the Angles at the Vertex. 
For by Caſe 7. of Right-angled Spherick Triangles, 


R: c, P A:: S, BPA: c, B 
R: c, PA:: S, DPA: c, D | 
Therefore c, B: S, BPA: : D: S, DPA. 


RULE II. 


The Co: ſines of the Sides are proportional to the 
Co- ſines of the Baſes, For by Caſe 1. of Rights 
angled Spherick Triangles, | 


R: , PA:: c, BA: c BP 
R: c, PA:: c 5, CA: DP : 
Therefore, c, B A: c, BP::csDA:cs,DEF; 


RULE . 
The Sines of the Baſes are reciprocally proportional 


to the Tangents of the Angles at the Bales. For 
by Axiom 2. 


S, BA: R:: T, PA: T, B 
ere 
Therefore 8, B Ax T, B=R x T,A=S,DA x T, PD 
Conſequently S8, B A: S, DA: T, D: T, B. 

KK ULE IV: 


The Tangent of the Sides, are reciprocally pro- 
portional to the Co- ſines of the Angles at the 
Vertex. For by Caſe 4. 
T. PA: c DPA 
LP A268 24 
20 


N: 
1 
* „ DPA: cs, BPA. 


,DP: 


AXIOM III. 


In any Triangle the Sines of the Sides are proporti- 
onal ro the Sines of the oppoſite Angles. For by 


Axiom 1. 

ers: s 

S, DP: R:: , PA: 8, D 
Therefore 8, BP: S, DP: : S, D: S, B. 


In letting fall your Perpendicular, obſerve this 
Rule. 


Let it fall from the end of a given Side, and oppo- 
ſite to a given Angle, 


For by ſo doing, you have enough given in one 


of the Right-angled Triangles to determine any of 
its unknown Parts. 


The two firſt Caſes are ſolved each by one O- 
peration by the third Axiom; the other eight Caſes 
are ſolved each by two Operations. 


Obſerve alſo, the Addition or Subſtraction both 
of the Segments of the Baſe, and Angles at the 


Vertex, according as the Perpendicular falls withir: 
or without the Triangle. 


| 


| 
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Proportions for the Solving the firſt Ten Caſes of Oblique Spherick Triangles 


— — 


Caſle.- 


I 


2 


3 


— 


Given. Req, | Proportion, 


B P. P D. B. 
B P. B. D. 


. 8,1 D :S, BP: S, B: :8, P D. Ambiguous. a. 


— — 


S, PD: %D::SBDP 2S,D Ambiguous. 


—— 


BP. P D. B. D. R. , Br: T. B F: T. B A, by Caſe 4th of Right-angled Sphere 


Then BA + DA = BD, according as the Perpendicular falls 


Triangles. | 
Then cs, BP :cs, BA:: , DP: c 5, DA, by Rule 2d. 


within or without the Triangles ; which is doubtful, un! 
kind of the Angie D is known. x » Unleſsthe 


BP, B, D. BD B: R: BP: er, B A, by Caſe 4th, 


R: c , B P:: TB:, BPA, by Caſe 3d. BP 
And then, T, DP: T, BP::cs,BPA:cs,DPA, by Rule 4th 
Then BAT DPA: PB B. Here allo, the falling of PA 

is doubtful, unleſs you know the kind of the Angle D. 


, BP: R c ½ B: JT. B P A, by Caſe 3d. 
Then, cs, B: S, BPA: : c, D: S, DP A, by Rule 1, 


then, if B and D are 13 BAT DP AS BD. 


— 


Then T. D:T,B::S,BA:S,DA, by Rule 3d. 
And then, if Band D are 13 BPA + DAS BPD. 


unlike 


B P. B D. B. 


EB, P. BP. DP|cs,BP:R::c:,B: T. BPA, by Caſe 34. 


B P. B D. B. D P. 6, B: R:: T, B P: T, A, by Caſe ath. 


PD. B: R:: T. BP: T. BA, by Caſe 4th. 


. 


BP: R: cr, B: T. B PA, by Caſe 2d. 
Then 5, BPA :s, DPA: :, B:cs, D. by Rule 1. 


acute . 3 obruſe 
If BAA BPD, and B Tas D 84 acute 


Bur if BA CBP D. and B T hene Þ Dis | Iu 


Then cs, DPA: BP A:: I, BP. D P, by Rule 4th. | 
| Then, if PPA is {MEER B, Die 4 SÞ than a Quad. 


unlike 


Then cs, BA:cs,BP::cs,DAzcs, DP, by Rule 2d. 
Then, if D A is 4 Me > & ) SB. B Dis { © > tha 
: unlike : > 

a Quadranr. | 


— 
* 


— 


pin 007K by Rule 3d. 
. TL >. . the 
| Thenif BAis D, BD, Dis unlibe FB, 


w_ tj 5 
—_ * — „„äͤ — 
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LEMMA 


The difference of the verſed Sines of two Arks multi- 
plied by half the Radius, is equal to the Sine of half 
the Sum of thoſe Arks multiplied by the Sine of 
half the difference of the Ari. 


ol 
* 


* 


Suppoſe, A F, A E, the two Arks; the diffe- 
rence of the verſed Sines is A & - AH GH 
= B F, and the Sine of half the Sum of the Arks 
is A D, for EP = FA, the Sine of half the dif- 
ference of the Arks is FO. Now the Triangles 
AC D, E F B, are Similar, (for the Triangles « C 
G, Eo a are Similar, therefore the Angle C equal 
to the Angle E) therefore, as A C: A D:: FE: 
F B. or +: AC: A D:: 1 F E (i. e. Fo): FB, 
therefore A CY F B= FO A D. For ſince 
A C. A D:: F E, F B. therefore A Cx FB = 
A D F E. and conſequently 2 A Cx FE B A 
A Dx F E: that is = A DX TE F. AD Xx OF. 
Q. E. D. 


* 
48 


AXIOM IV. 


The Rectangle or Product of the Sines of the 
Legs, is to the Square of the Radius:: as the 
difference of the verſed Sines of the Baſe, and of 
the difference of the Legs, to the verſed Sine of the 
vertical Angle. | 


Demonſtration. 


ſuppoſe there, B the Angle required, BA, B P, 
(equal B M) its Legs, P A the Baſe to be any way 
oblique to the Plane B A, and not Perpendicular as 
1 Then will BP A be an oblique Tri- 
angle. 


Leet fall P B perpendicular to B m, and per- 
pendicular to C a, and Bbro'b A, and m per- 
pendicular to c A ; therefore B b is perpendicular 
to A, and b L equal A- LA equal to the 
verſed Sine of the Baſe, leſs the verſed Sine of the 
Difference of the Legs. 


| 


Reſume the foreſaid Circles of Paſtboard, and | 


But AE: AC:: L: BM. 
And m F: à c:: B Mm: a. 


Therefore multiplying the Correſpondent terms of 
both Proportions, 


AEx MF: ACxaC:: U Lx BN: BMX 4 
as L: y a 


CASE XL 


The Three Sides of any Spherick Triangle being given, 
to find an Angle, 


wh Rectangle of the Sines of the Legs, is to the 
Square of the Radius : * as the Sine of + Baſe more 
＋ diff. of the Legs multiplied by the Sine of + Baſe 
leſs + diff. of the Legs is to the Square of the Sine of 
half the Angle required, 


DP -monſtration, 


AE XmF:Rq;:: (by Ax. 4.) b L: a: 
b L XTR: RX R. (i. e. by the foregoing 
Lemma, and the firſt in Mr. Caſwell's Trigono- 
metry.) „ | 

AE XxM F- R:: 8, 5 Baſle X 2 diff. r X'S, 
1 Baſe — 3 diff. c to S7 5% Angle. 


Example in Numbers. 


Suppoſe BP equal 60d, 10, DP equal 46 d. 42's 
D equal 87 d. 30“ were given, and the Angle P 
required. | | 

D 1 


the Baſe is 43. 45 
the Diff. of the Sides is 6. 44 
z the Baſe + + Diff. of the Sides is 50, 29 
the Baſe — 4 Diff. of the Sides is 37, 01 


a re 20. ©000000 
» = Bale + + diff. cr. x 8, 2 Baſe 
* if. cr. x 8, 2 Ba 7 1 6665284 


Sum 39. 6669323 
Subſtract the Q of the Sine of the Legs 19. 8002534 


Remainder q. of the Sine of 1 <P 19. 8666791 
The + of which is the Sine of 59d. 3 9. 9333395 
That is 5 the Angle required. | 


Therefore being doubled is 
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2 theſe Dara's were projected by the directions 
likewiſe found, without Calculation, and 'twill 


ſtand thus. The Triangle will be OZ D. where 


289 
5 

© = B 
BD = OP 
P D = ZP 
2 B 220 
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CASE XII. 
The three Angles being given, to find a Side. 


The Angles adjacent to the Side requird, call 
Legs; ard the fngle oppolite, call Bale: Then 
Work as in the 11th Caſe. 

For, . ſuch is the Operation in the Supplemental 
Triangle, whoſe Angles and Sides are equal ro the 
Supplements of the Sides and Angles of the Trian- 
gle propoſed : But Arks and their Supplements, 
have the ſame Sines and Tangents. 


Example in Numbers. 


In the Triangle B DP, there is given the 


C143. o, the Suns Azimuth from the North 
Angle is ==15.04, the Angle of the Sun's Poſition, 
==30,00, the Hour from Noon. 
Required the Side P D, which is the Complement of 
the Latitude. 


Com. Angle P = 37 oN Ar. co. of C o 220537 
Angle D- 30 co I the Sines. Lo 301030 
Angle B 15 04 = Angle op. 


Sum = 82 04 
7. Sum = 41 2 : 9 $17233 
z Sum— Angle op. 25 38 Sines 9 641323 


The ſum of the 4 Logarithms equal 19 980113 


Its half is the Co-ſine of 12 13 9 290936, 


Which doubled, gives 24* 26' cqual P D equal 
Complement of Latitude: Wherefore the Latitude 


In a Spherick Triargle, that is Rigbt- rg, 
eder 


given in Spherical Geometry; the Angles may be | Quadrantal, the two parts which are adjace: 
the Right-argle or Quadrant, together wi, 5 | 


Complements of the other three, are called, b 
Lord Neper, The Five Circular Parts, Ar d 1 
three parts Which enter the Queſtion, ( viz. 2 55 p 
and 1 required) have no interruprion, (now thy 
Right- angle or Quadrant come between, *;, , : 
counted an Interruprion) that part which is C 
tween the other two, is called The middle part 1d 
then the other two are called Extrcams adjacey; , 
corjunt, But if there be an Interruption 15 
part which is ſeparated from the other tw, 1 
called The midule part, and the other two, are F. 
treams oppeſite, or digunt. This being premis'g 
Neper, after a diligent view of the Solutions of aj 
the Caſes of Right- angled and Quadrantal Trian 
gles, has obſerved, That they all agree in ore Ml 
two Propofitions, viz. That the Radius multiplied 
by the Sine of the middle Pat, is equal to the Kell. 
angle or Product made of the Tangents of the Ex. 
treams conjuntt, or to the Reftangle of the cosi 
the Extreams diſjunt, 

This Propofition was Invented by the Lord N.. 
per, purely for eaſe of Memory, and has been ap. 
plied in all irs Caſes by molt Authors; as pariicy. 
larly, by Sir Iſaac Newten, Norwood, Sir 7. Myr 
Ward, &. ; 


Some more Examples of Oblique Spherick Triangles 


in Numbers. 


In the oblique Triangle B D, (ſee the Figure 
following.) 
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Suppoſe there be given the Sides 


— the Complement of the Sun's 
1 29 Latitude. 


the Complement of the Sun's De- 
B D S 73 d. oo clination, or his diſtance from 
the North Pole. 


: The Complement of the Fun's 
— Altitude. 


Tis required to find the Angle. 


BPD 4 the Sun's Azimuth frem the North Dar: of 
, the Meridiatt. _ 


muſt be 65 deg. 34 miu. | 


* 


in il we en 


thy = ky 


— an 


vg PS Baſe is ; 36² 305 

the the diff. of the Side is $: 37 
; ; 3 

5 the Baſe + + the diff. of the Sides is * 

en, The Radius Sq. WT os 


. WES, N 469525 
diff. cr. 


— — 


Sum 39 469525 


ct m which Subtr. the U of the . 35 
bat 4 of che Legs. 5 FO a 
15 WE” - 

a Rem. q. of the Sine of + the Angle P. 19 954924 
d, Irs + is the Sine of 71 d. 49' =; the $9 977412 


Angle required | 
Therefore being doubled, is 143+ 20' = Angle P. 


For practical Operations in this Caſe, nothing is 
more Eaſie and Expeditious than the following 
Method, of which I ſhall give two uſeful Exam- 
ples: One for the Azimuth, as above; the other 
for the Hour of the Day. 


1. In the Triangle DP B, let the ſame things 
be given, and the Angle P, or Azimuth requird- 


PD==24* 20' N Ar.co. 21 335056 
BP ==52 34 Fines, © 100146 
BD=73 oo = Baſe 


— —— 


Sum = 149 34. 
e 


Sum = 74 57 . 38 284842 
18 1 57 their Sines 9 531828 


Sum = 19 001872 
Irs half is the Co- ſine of 71 32 9 500936 


Which being doubled, gives 143* 04, for the An- 
ole P, or the Azimuth from the North. 


2. In the Triangle DP B, the Sides being gi- 
ven, and the Angle D, which is the Hour from 
Noon requir' d. 


r -W_. 


P D = 24 20 N Ax. co. of Fo 385056 
B D S 73 003 the Sines Lo 019404 
BP 52 34 Bale 


Sum = 149 55 


3 Sum = 74 57 9 984842 


their Sines 


Arenas 


The ſum of the four Logarithms = 19 970000 


4 
uns 


Its half is the Co- ſine of 14* 58' 9 985000 
Which doubled, is 29 56' = Angle D; and be- 
ng reduced into Time, gives 1 Hour and above 
59 Minutes from Noon, which was requird. 


TRILATERAL, in Geometry, is the ſame 
with a chree- ſided Figure. | 

| TRIMM of 4 Ship, is her beſt Poſture, Propor- 
don of Ballaſt, and hanging of her Maſts, &c. for 
Sailing; and therefore, ro find the beſt way of 
making any. Ship to Sail ſwiftly, is called finding 
her Trim. And this depends very much on Expes 
dence and Judgment, and ſeveral Tryals and Ob- 


jrvations which the Commander may make a- 
>0ard, 


Sum — Baſe = 22 23 9 580698. 


bm Md — IR_— 


TRINE, is an Aſpect of the Planets, when at 
the diſtance of 129 Degrees or 4 Signs from cach 
other, and noted thus H. | 

TRINGLE, in Architecture, is a little Mem 
ber fix d exactly upon every Ig, under the 
Plat-band of the Architrave, from whence hang 


down the Guttæ or Pendant Drops in the Dorick 
Order. 


conſiſting of three parts connected together by the 
Sign +; as ac. See Binomial, 

TRIP: The Seamen ſay a Ship goes with her 
Top-ſails a Trip, when ſhe carries them hoiſted up 
to the higheſt, and when the Wind blows not ted 
hard, bur a gentle, or Loom-gale, 

TRIPARTITION, is Divifionby 3, or a taking 
the third part of any Number or Quantity. 

TRIPLICATE Rat:o, mutt be well diſtinguiſſi d 
from Triple, and is the Ratio of Cubes one to 
anorher. 

Thus in theſe Geomerrical Proportionals 2, 4, 8, 
16, 32, as the Ratio of the firſt term (2) is to the 
third (8) duplicate of the firſt to the ſecond, or as 
4 the ſquare of 2, to 16 the ſquare of 4; ſo the 
Ratio of 2 to 16 the fourth term, is Triplicate ; or 
as 8 which 1s rhe Cube of 2, ro 64 the Cube of 4. 
And this Triplicate Ratio is compounded of all the 
preceeding Ratios. 

TRIPPING ; a term in Heraldry. See Paſſant. 

TRIPTOTES, in Grammar, are ſuch defective 
Nouns as have bur 3 Caſes, as Sordem, Serdis, Sorde, 
and Tantundem, &. 

TRIS-DIAPASON, or Triple-diapaſen, a Chord 
in Muſick, otherwiſe called a Triple, Eighth, er 
Fifreenth. 

TRISE ; the Sea word for hailing up any thing 
by a dead Rope, or one that doth not run in a 
Block, but tis done by Hand or by main Strength: 
Thus if any Cask, Cheſt, or other Goods hath only 
a Rope faſtned to it, and ſo without a Tackle is 
pulled up into the Ship by Hand, they ſay it is 
Triſed up. 

TRISMUS, is the grinding of the Teeth, or a 
Convulſion of the Muſcles of the Temples, whereby 
the Teeth graſh whether one will or no. Blanchard. 

TRISYLLABLE, is a Word conſiſting of but 
three Syllables, | 

TRIT.EOPHYES, is an Ague that comes every 
thitd Day. Blanchard. 52 

TRIT AUS, is the ſame with Febris Terti ang 
intermittens. Blanchard, 

TRITONE, a Term in Muſick, which fignifies 
a greater Fourth. 

TRITURATION, is a Pounding in a Mortar, 
Sc. whereby Medicines are reduced ro Powder, 
that they may be the better mixed, 

TROCANTER, the {ame that Rotator, 

TROCHILE, in Architecture, is that hollow 
Ring or Caviry which runs round a Column next 
to the Tore; vulgarly tis call'd the Caſement: Tis 
frequently bordered or rather ſhut in with Liſts. 
'Tis often called Scotia, from irs ſhady dark Ap- 
pearance. | 

TROCHISCI, Trechisks, are round or other 
figur d Medicinal things, made of Powders, mix'4 
wirh viſcous Extracts, and made up into Paſte, 
and then into round, triangular, Sc. little Bodies, 
which are to be dried up in the ſhade. They are 
much the ſame with Tablets and Lozenges. 


TROCHLEA, a term in Anatemy, the ſame 
with Bathmis. 


TRINOMIAL-Rz% in Mathematicks, is a Root 
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Powers, and is what we uſually call the Pulley. 
TROCHLEARIS, is the upper or greater ob- 
lique Muſcle of the Eye, See Obliquus Superior. 
p TROCHOID, the ſame with Cycloid , which 
c 


e. 

TROCHOLICEKS, is by ſome taken for hat 
part of the Mechanicks, which ſhews the Proper- 
ties of all circular Motions. 


TROMA, is a Wound from an external Cauſe. 


TROMBOSIS, is a Trembling, or a Deprava- 
tion of the voluntary Motion of the Members. 
Blanchard, 

TROPES, are when words are changed from 
their proper Signification, and applied to other 
things than what they naturally mean, 

TROPICAL Tear. Sce Tear. 

TROPHY, in Architecture, is an Ornament 
which repreſents the Trunk of a Tree charged or 
encompatled all round about with Arms or M:l:- 
tary Weapons, both Offenſice and Defenſive. 

TROPICKS, are Circles ſuppoſed to be drawn 
parallel to the Equinoctial at 23 deg, 30 diltance 
ſrom ir, one towards the North, called the Tropicł 
of Cancer ; and the other towards the South, call 'd 
the Tropich of Capricorn, becauſe they lie under 
theſe Signs. 

Mr. Halley, in Phileſ. Tranſ. N. 215, by three 
ſublequent Obſervations made near the Tropick, 
at proper intervals of Time, ſhews a Method to 
find the Moment of the Sun's Ingreſs into the Tro- 
pical Signs, capable of all the Exactneſs the moſt 
Accurate can defire; and that without any Con- 

lideration of the Parallax of the Sun, of the Re- 
fractions of the Air, of the greateſt Obliquity of 
the Ecliptick, or Latitude of the Place, premiſing 
the following Lemmata, viz. 


1. That the motion of the Sun in the Ecliptick, 
about the time of the Tropicks, is ſo nearly equa- 
ble, that the difference from Equality is not ſenſi- 
ble, from five Days befote the Tropicks, to five 
Days after; and the difference ariſing from the lit- 
tle Incquality that there is, never amounts to above 
of a ſingle Second in the Declination, and this 
by reaſon of the nearneſs of the Apog.eon of the 
dun to the Tropick of Cancer, 


2. Thar for five Degrees before and after the 
Tropicks, the differences whereby the Sun falls 
ſhort of the Tropicks, are as the verſed Sines of 
tho Sun's diſtance in Longitude from the Tropicks ; 
which verſed Sines in Arches under five Degrees, 
are beyond the utmoſt nicery of Senſe, as the Squares 
of thoſe Arches. From theſe two follows, 


3. That tor tive Days before and after the Tro- 
picks, the Declination of the Sun falls ſhorr of the 
utmolt Tropical D: ination, by Spaces which are 
in duplicate Proportion, or as the Squares of the 
Times by which the dun is wanting of, or paſt the 
Iſonient of the Trop:ct. 


Ilence tis evident, that if the ſhadows of the 
Matt, Cither it the Meridian, or any other Azimuth, 
De carefully oblerved about the time of the Tro- 
ek, che Spaces whereby the Tropical ſhade falls 
mort of, or exceeds thoſe at other times, are al- 
Wan Proporizonable to the Squares of the Inter- 
en Tine between thoſe Obſervations and the 
as 11118 of the Lropick; and conſequently, if the 


TROCHLEA, is alſo one of the Mechanick| Line, on which the Limits of the ſhade is u 
be made the Axis, and the correſpondent Th: 


from the Tropick, expounded by Lines, 

on their reſpective Points in the Aris as Gaal 

the Extremities of thoſe Lines ſhall touch the Cu 

of a Parabola, as in the following Figure 2 

7 b, c, e, being ſuppoſed Points obſeryeq, fr 
Lines aB, V C, c A, e F, are reſpectively pr 

tional to the times of each Obſervation, be 


b te 
after the Tropical Moment in Cancer. N 
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This being premiſed, the true time of the Tropick 
by three Obſervations, is found from this Geome. 
trical Problem. 


Having three Points in a Parabola: A, B, C, sr AFC 
given, together with the Direttion of the Axis To 
find the diſtance of theſe Points from the Axir, 


Of this there ate two Caſes 3 the one when the 
time of the ſecond Obſetvation B is preciſely in the 
Middle-time between A and C: In this caſe, pu- 
ting # for the whole time between A and C, then 
A c the Interval of the remoteſt Obſervation A 


from the Tropick, is found by the following Ana- 
logy. | 


24ae-=bc:2ac—=beitiet(orAE):As 


the time of the remoteſt Obſervation A from the 
Tropick. | 
Bur rhe other Caſe, when the middle Obſerva- 
tion is not exactly in the Middle between the other 
two times, as at E, is ſomething more operoſe, and 
the whole Time from A to C being put t, and 
from A to F=S, ee=c, and be =b, tie 
. he 


Theorem will ſtand thus 
2tc—2bS 


Time ſought. et 

To Illuſtrate this Method of Celculation, he 
gives the rwo following Examples. 

Anno 15co, Bernard Walther, in the Month of 
Fune, at Nuremberg, obſerved the Chord of the 
diſtance of the Sun from the Zenith, by a large 
Parallactick Inſtrument of Ptolemy, as follows. 


2. 45467 8. 44975 
June 9. 44534 & and June < 12. 44883 
16. 44990 16. 44999 


In both which caſes, the middle Time is exaciij 
in the middle between the Extreams, and. there: 
fore in the former three, a c = 533:6c = 477 : "t 
, the Time between being 14 Days; by the i 
Rule, the Time of the Tropick will be found 1 


this Proportion. 


— 
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| As 589 :827 4 ::4 7 (or 7 Days): 9 d. 20 h.2. 
Whence the Tropick Arno 1509, is concluded to 
have fallen June 11 d. 20h. 2 
jn the latter three, a e equal 107, b.c equal 15, 
and rhe whole interval of. Lime is 8 Days equal:; 
WHEnce, | 1:4: l 
As 199: 206 + 2: 4 Days: 4 d. 3 h. 37, which 
ken from the 16 Day at Noon, leaves 11 d. 20 h. 
23 for the time of the Tropick agreeing with the 
former to the third part of an Hour. | 
Anno 1636, Gaſſendus at Marſeilles. obſerved the 


Summer Solſtice by a Gnomon of 35 Foot high, in| 


oder to determine the Proportion of the Gnomon 
to the Solſtitial thade ; and he left theſe Oblerva- 
tions, ſerving for the ſecond Rule. 


June 19 31766 | 
June 20 ( ſhadow ) 31753 Parts whereof the 
une 21 (Sh. N. ) 31751 ( Gnomon was 89428. 
June 21 31759 


Theſe being divided into two Sets of three Ob- 
ſervations each, viz. The 19th, 20th, and 22d; 
and the 19th, 21ſt, and 22d, there will be in the 
firſt three, e equal 13, b equal 7, t equal 3 days, S 
equal 1 ; and in the ſecond c equal 15, b equal 7, 
t equal 3, and S equal 2. Whence, according to 
the Rule, the 19th Day at Noon, the Sun wanted 
of the Tropick a Time proportionate to one Day, 
as tt c—SSbto2tc—2bS; that is, as 110 to 
64 in the firſt Sttr, or 107 to 62 in the ſecond Sett, 
that is, 1 d. 17 h. 15 in the firſt, or 1 d. 17. h. 25), 
in the ſecond Sett; whence it may be concluded, 
that the Moment of the Tropick was on June 10d. 
17 h. 20 in the Meridian of Marſcilles. | 

The great Advantage of this Method is, That 
any very high Building ſerves for an Inſtrument, or 
the top of any high Tower or Steeple, or even any 
high Wall . that may be ſufficient to in- 
tercept the Sun, and caſt a true Shade. Nor is 
the Poſition of the Plane on which you take the 
Shade, or that of the Line thereon, on which you 
meaſure the Receſs of the Sun from the Tropick, 
very material; but in what way ſoever you diſco. 
ver it, the ſaid Receſs will be always in the ſame 
Proportion, by reaſon of the ſmallneſs of rhe Angle, 
which is not 6 Minutes in the firſt five Days: Nor 
need you enquire the Height or Diſtance of your 
Building, provided it be very great, ſo as to make 
the Spaces you meaſure, large and fair. Bur ir is 
convenient, that the Plane on which you take the 
ſhade, be not far from perpendicular to the Sun, at 
leaſt not very oblique; and that the Wall which 
caſts the ſhade, be ſtrait and ſmooth at top, and 
its Direction nearly Eaſt and Weſt. And it will be 
requiſite to take the Extream greateſt or leaſt de- 
viation of the ſhadow of the Wall, becauſe the 
ſnade continues for a good time at a ſtand, without 
alteration, which will give che Obſerver leaſure to 
be aſſured of what he does, and not be ſurprized 
by the quick tranſient Motion of the ſhade of a 
ſingle Point at ſuch a diſtance. 

The principal Objection is, That the Penumbra 
or Partile ſhade of the Sun, is in its Extreams very 
difficult ro diſtinguiſh from the true ſhade, which 
eggs this Obſervation hard ro determine 
nicely. 

Bur if the Sun be tranſmitted through a Tele- 
ſcope, after the manner uſed ro take his Species in a 
Solar Eclirſe, and the upper half of the Objc-glaſs 

be cur off by a Paper paſted thereon, and the exact 


| 


upper Limb of the Sun be ſeen juſt emerging ou: 
of, or rather continging the Species of the Wall, 
the Poſition. of the Teleſcope being regulated by a 
fine Hair extended in the Focus of the Eye - glaſs) 
then by this means the limit of the ſhade may be 
obtained to the utmoſt Exactn ess. 

TROVER, in Law, is an Action which a Man 
hath againſt one, that having found any of his 
Goods, refuſes to deliver them upon demand, Of 
late, Actions of Detinue are much turn'd into 
Actions upon the Caſe, Sur Trover & Converſion. + 
TROUGH of the Sea, is the Hollow or Cavicy 
made between any two Waves or Billows in a rowl-s 
ing Sea; and when a Ship lies down there, they 
ſay, She lies in.the Trough of the Sea, z * 

TRUCES, belonging to the Carriage of a piece 
of Ordnance, are the Wheels which are on the Axle- 
tree to move the Piece. 

TRUE Conjunction. Sce Conjunction True. 

, TRUE Place of a Planet or Star, is a Point of 
the Heavens ſhewn by a right Line drawn from 
the Centre of the Earth, through the Centre of the 
Planet or Star ; whereas its apparent Place, 15 that 
which is found by a righr Line drawn from the 
Obſerver s Eye through the Centre of the Planet or 
Star. And this Point in the Heavens is referred ro 
the Ecliptick or Zodiack, by the Planet or Star's 
Circle of Longirude, 

TRUNCATED Pyramid or Cone, is one whoſe 
top is cut off by a Plane parallel to its Baſe ; and 
therefore the Figure of the truncated top mult al- 
ways be ſimilar to the Baſe, | 

How to find its Solidity, ſee in the Word Fru- 


” 
- 


ſtrum. 


A Truncated Cone, or the Fruſtrum of that Body, 
is called ſometimes a Curti-Cone. 

TRUNK Roots of a Plant, are little Roots 
which break or grow out of the Trunks of Plants; 
and are of two Finds, 

1ſt, Such as Vegetate by a direct Deſcent, the 
place of their Eruption being ſometimes all along 
the Trunk, as in Mints, Sc. and ſometimes only 
in the utmoſt Point, as in Brambles. 


24%), Such as neither aſcend nor deſcend, but 
ſhoor forth at Right- angles with the Trunk; which 
therefore, rtho' as ro their Office they are true 
Roots, yer as to their Nature they are a Middle 
thing Between a Trunk and a Roor. Dr. Grew Anat. 
of Plants, p. 27. 


TRUNNIONS of a Piece of Ordnance, are 
thoſe Nobs or Bunches of the Guns Metal which 
bear her up upon the Cheeks of the Carriages, 

TRUSSES, are Ropes faſtned to the Parrels of 
a Yard in a Ship, ſerving either to bind faſt the 
Yards to the Maſts, when the Ship rowls, lying 
either 4 Hull, or at Anchor; or to Hale down the 
Yards in a Storm or Guſt of Wind: They belong 
ro the Main-yard, Fore-yard, and Miſſen, and are 
all brought to upon occaſion. E 

TRY; a Ship is ſaid ro Try, when ſhe hath no 
more ſails abroad, but her Main- ſail: When her 
Tacks are cloſe aboard, the Bowlings ſet up, and 
the Sheats haled cloſe aft ; when alſo the Hem 1s 


tied cloſe down to the Board, and ſo ſhe is let lie 


in the Sea. And ſometimes when it blows ſo hard, 
that they cannot maintain the Main-ſail, as they 
ſay ; that is, cannot bear it out, they make her 


3 a Try under a Miſſen-ſazl only. 
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IUBX Fallop 
roceeding from the Womb, which when they are 

a little removed from it, grow gradually wider: 

They have large Holes or Orifices, which almoſt 

lie ſnut, the extream Edges falling flat; yet if they 

be diligently opened and dilated, they repreſent the 

extream Orifice of a Trumpet. Their Uſe is to 

receive the Eggs from the Teſticles, and carry them 

into the Womb, according to the Excellent R de 
Graef; the truth whereof is evident from the In- 

ſpection of Rabbets diſſected. 

TUBER, properly, is a ſubterraneous Muſh- 
room, or a Taff: but by Botanick Writers, is 
often uſed to ſigniſie the round turgid Roots of ſome 
plants: which therefore they call Tuberoſe Roots, or 
Knobby Roots, as Mr. Ray Engliſhes it. 

TUBEROUS. See Tuber. 


jane, are two flender Paſſages, | 


TUBULI La#z#feri, certain Lactiferous or Milk- 


carrying Pipes, which are as it were the Store- 
houſe wherein the Milk is kepr, and thro' which, 
as by Conduits, it flows to the Nipples of the 
Breaſts of Females when they give Suck. 

T UBULI Vermiculares, are certain {mall wind- 
ing Cavities formed on the outſides of the Shells of 
Marine Shell-Fiſhes, in which ſome {mall Worms 
inhabit and breed. 

Theſe are very frequently found on ſuch Fofſi/ 
Shells as are dug up almoſt every where out of the 
Earth; and therefore help ro demonſtrate, that they 
are real Shells, and not formed Stones, as ſome will 
Have it. | 

TUCK of a Ship, is the truſſing or gathering up 
of her Quarter under Water; which if ſhe lie deep, 
makes her have a Broad, or as on call it, a Fat 
Quarter, and hinders her ſteering, by keeping the 
Water from pailing ſwiftly to her Rudder; and if 
this Truſſing lie too high above the Water, ſhe will 
want bearing for her Works behind, unleſs her 
Quarter be very well laid our. 

TUMOR; by this Word, which in general fig- 
nifies any Swelling, the Chirurgeons underſtand a 
Diſeaſe or morbid Affection, incident moſt uſually 
to the Organical Parts of the Body, encreaſing 
their Quantity preternaturally by Means of ſome 
ſuperfluous Humours coming thither from other 

arts. 
F TUNICLE, in Anatomy, fignifies a Membra- 
nons Coar. | 

TUNNAGE. See Tonnage. 

TURBITH Mineral, or yellow Precipitate of 
Mercury, is thus made. Put any Quantity of 
good Quickſilver into a Glaſs Retort, and pour on 


ir four times irs weight of Oil of Vitriol. Set the 


Retort in Sand, and when the Mercury is diſſolv'd, 
which 'twill hardly be in ten Hours time, diſtil off 
the Humidity gently at firſt, but make a ſtrong 
Fire at laſt, to drive out all the Spirits. When you 
break the Retort, you will find in it a white Maſs, 
which ponder in a Glaſs Mortar, and then pour- 
ing warm Water upon it, it will preſently turn Tei- 
low; it muſt be waſhed ſeveral times, and dried 
in the ſhade, and then 'twill Vomit and Purge 
ſtrongly, 

TURIONES; amongſt Botanick Writers, are 
the firſt young tender ſnoots or tops which any 
Plants do annually pur forth of the Ground. 

TURN, a Term belonging ro the Movement of 
a Watch, and ſignifies the entirè revolution of any 
Wheel or Pinion. 

The number of Turns, which the Pinion hath in 
one æurn of the Wheel, is commonly ſer down as a 


diameter in a ſexangular Form : They are bored 


Wedges or Nails faſten'd hard into the holes. 


Quotient in common Arithmetick, thus, 5) 60 | 
where the Pinion 5 playing in a heel of 60 * 
veth round 12 times in one Turn of the Nec * 
Now, by knowing the number of Turns, ui, 
any Pinion hath in one turn of the Wheel it u ich 
eth in, you may alſo find how many turn — 
or Pinion hath, at a greater diſtance: as the = 
trate-wheel, Crown-wheel, &c. Me 
For, tis but Multiplying together the gy, 
and the Number produced, is the number of I 
as in this Example. a, 


The firft of theſe three Numbers hath 11 Tiras 
the next 9, and the laſt Z. If you multiply 11 b 
9, it produceth 99; that is, in one Tun of th 
Wheel 55, there are 99 Turns of the ſecond Pinim 
5, or the N heel 40, which runs concentrical, or 
the ſame Arbor with the ſecond Pinion 5, If you 
Mulriply 99 by the laſt Quorient 8, it produces 
792, which is the number of Turns the third E. 
nion 5 hath, 

TURN, is the Sheriff's Court, kept twice ere 
ry Year, viz, within a Month after Eaſter, aud 
within a Month after Michaelmas, Magna Char, 
cap. 35. From this Court are exempred only Arch. 
biſhops, Biſhops, Earls, Barons, all religious Men 
and Wemen, and all ſuch as have Hundreds of 
their own to be kept. It is a Court of Record, in 
all things that pertain to it: Ir is alſo the King 
Leet through all the County, and the Sheriff is 
Judge; and this Court is incident to his Office. 

TURN-Pikes, in the Art of War, are Spars of 
Wood of 12 or 14 Foot long, and about 6 Inches 


with holes, one right under another, about an Inch 
diameter; the Axis of each hole muſt be fix Inches 
one from another, but to go by turns from each 
fide, rhe Pickets that are driven into the hole, are 
6 or 5 Foot long, pointed with Iron, and with 


Two of theſe faſten'd together with an Iron 
Chain and Staple, ſome 6 Inches long, will be af 
great uſe ro ſtop the Enemies in the Breaches, or 
elſewhere. But thoſe that are intended to bethrown 
in Breaches, muſt be made of Oak, and need not 
be ſo big, or the Pickets ſo long. 

IJURNO Viceceomitum, is a Writ that lies for 
thoſe that are called to the Sheriff's turn out df 
their own Hundred. f 

TUSCAN Order of Architecture; fo called, be- 
cauſe Invented in Tuſcany, an eminent Part of It): 
'Tis the moſt plain of all the, 5, and is leldom w6 
but in ſome Country Building, where there 151 
need of any Order but one; or elſe in ſome Ve!) 
great Building, ſuch as an Amphitheatre, or the lk 
where all the Orders are deſign d to be uſed. 

The Columns here, rogether with Baſe and 2 
pital, are to be 5 Modules in Length, and to hate 
their Thickneſs diminifh'd by degrees to a quatt 

art. When theſe Columns ſtand alone, the (pats 
tween them or the Inter-columns ought tobe 
large. 1 
Their Pedeſtals ought to be one Module high; 
and the Baſe of the Column ought to be of 


Height of half its Thickneſs ; and that Height d. J 


vided into two equal parts, makes the Orle 0x 
| P lanth, 
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Earth's Atmoſphere, before the Body of the Sun it 


ſiſting Tumour of the Abdomen, which being beat 
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plinth, which is made with a kind of Compaſls | 


the other is divided into 4 parts, of which, one 15 
for the Liſt, the other for the Tore, or thick toun 
Circle of the Pillar. | 5 
The Baſe hath a Saille or Bearing out, which is 
the 16th part of the diameter of the Column. 
The Capital is an Height half the thickneſs of 
the Column at the Baſe ; and is divided into three 
equal parts, (according to Ozanam) of which, one 
is tor the Abacus, the other for the Oeuf, as they 
call it in French, i. e. the Ornament; and the third 
part being divided imo 7 Diviſions, the firſt makes 
the Liſt under the Ornament; 4nd the other ſix 
ſerve for the Gorgerin Collier, or Friſe. The Aſtra- 
gal is the height of the Liſt below the Orna- 


ment, : 

TUSCAN Mork, in Architecture, is the moſt 
imple and rude of the Five ancient Orders of Pil- 
lars. See Column and Order. 

TWIGILD. See Angiid. 3 

TWILIGHT, is that dubious half Light which 
we perceive before the Sun-rifing, and after Sun- 
ſetting. *Tis occaſion d by the Earth's Armoſphere 
and the ſplendor of the Æther which environs the 
Sun. The Ethereal accended Atmoſphere of the 
Sun, not ſetting ſo ſoon as, and riſing before the 
Sun; and the Sun's Rays alſo illuminating the 


ſelf can appear, occaſions a Light always prece- 
ding at the riſe, and ſubſequent to the ſetting of 
that Planet. Which, rho' becauſe of many acci- 
dental Variations in both the Sun'sand Earth's At- 
moſphere, ir cannot be always of the ſame degree 
of Duration or Brightneſs; yer it uſually holds in 
the Evenings, till the Sun is about 18 Degr. below 
the Horizon, and appears ſo long before his Riſe 
in the Morning. And therefore will be leaſt un- 
der the Equator, where the Sun riſes and ſets at 
Righr-angles to the Horizon; arid fo will encreaſe 


— — 


or ſtruck, yields a ſound. Ir proceeds from a 
ſtretching Inflation of the Parts, and of the Mem- 


d |branaceous Bowels; whoſe Fibres are roo inuch 


{woln with Animal Spirits, and hindred from re- 
ceding by the Nervous Juice, which obſtructs the 
Paſſage ; to which Diſtemper, there is conſequent- 
ly added, as the Complement of all, an abundance 
of flatulent Matter in the places that are empty. 
Blanchard. | 8 

TYMPANUM, or rather Tympani Membrana, 
the Drum, or the Skin of the Drum of the Ear, is 
a (ſmall, thin, orbicular, tranſparent, nervous and 
dry Membrane, of moſt exquiſite Senſe, ſtretched 
over the Cavity of the inner part of the Ear, and 
dividing between the inward and outward Ear. 
Some will have it to ſpring from the Pericranium, o- 
thers from the Dura-mater, others from the Pla- 
mater, and others from the ſofter Proceſs of rhe au- 
ditory Nerve, there expanded; and there are tome 
Anatomiſts, which believe it hath a Subſtance pro- 
per to its ſelf, made in the firſt Formation of the 
Parts, and ſpringing from nothing elſc. It is very 
dry, that it may give the better found; and ſtrong, 
to beat external Injuries the better. It is enchaſed 
in a Channel made in the circumference of the outer 
end of the Bone that joins to the Cartilage which 
forms the largeſt part of the Meatus Auditorius; and 
it hath a Cord which runs acroſs it bebind, which 
ſome take for a Ligament to ſtrengthen it; bur 
Verney ſaith, tis a Branch of the 7th pair of Nerves 
which ſupplies Twigs to the Muſcles that move the 
Tympanum, which are two in Number, When this 
Membrana Tympani is taken away, there appears a 
Cavity on the inſide of ir, which is properly the 
Tympanum, but Verney will call it the Barrel. It's 
abour a quarter of an Inch long, and half an Inch 
wide ; tis compaſſed round with Bone, and clad 
within with a Membrane, which is interwoven 
with a great number of Veſſels. How Sounds are 


more and more, according as the Poſition of the 
Sphere grows more oblique : For, in our Larirude, 
for a good parr of the Year, the Sun is never 
above 18 Degrees below the Earth; and conſe- 
quently, all that time we have no Night, but con- 
tinual Twilight. | 

TYMPAN, in Architecture, is that part of He 
bottom of the Frontons, which is encloſed be- 
tween the Cornices, and anſwers the Naked of the 
Frize, 

TYMPAN of an Arch, is a Triangular Table 
placed in its Corners. 

The moſt ſimple of theſe Tympans, have only a 
Table hollow'd, ſometimes with the Branches of 
Lawrel, Olive-tree, or Oak, or with Trophies, 
and are conformable to the Dorick and Ionic Or- 
ders. But the richeſt, are adorn'd with fly ing Fi- 
gures, as Fame, or ſitting Figures, as thoſe of the 
Cardinal Vertues, ad are proper for the Corinthian 
and Compoſit Orders. | 

Tympan, is alſo attributed to the Pannels of 
Doors in Joyners Work, and to the Dye or Square 
of Pedeſtals. | 

TYMPANITES, Tympanias; the Diſeaſe call'd 
a Tympany ; is a fix d, conſtant, equal, hard, re- 


diſtinguiſh'd by means of this Membrana Tympani, 
and the four Bones Malleolus, Incus, Stapes, and the 
Os Orbiculare, you will find ar large under the 
Word Ear, | 

TYMPANUM, in Mechanicks, is a Cylinder, 
bur larger and ſhorter than the common Axis or 
Cylinder, which is the Axis in Peritrochio, and tis 
uſually placed upon that Axis, and is much the 
ſame with the Peritrochium, which is a kind of 
Wheel placed on the Axis, in whoſe Circumference 
are Staves or Levers to turn the Axis eaſily about, 
in order to raiſe the Weight required. 

TYPHODES, is a Symptomatical, continued 
burning Fever; as it were, from the Inflammation 
of the Bowels. Blanchard. 

TVYPHOMANIA, is a Delirium with a Phrenſy 
and a Lethargy. Blanchard. 

TYPUS, or Periodus and Circuitus, is the ordet 
that intermitting Fevers obſerve, conſiſting of In- 
tenſion and Remiſſion, of Encreaſing and Decrea- 
ſing, according to ſome kind of Regularity; and 
accordingly denominating the kind of the Fever, by 
its Type, Blanchard. 

TYROSIS, is when Milk which is eaten, Cur- 
dles in the Stomach into a Subſtance like Cheeſe; 
Blanchard. 
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VACATION, by the Lawyers, is all the reſpe- | 


ctive time betwixt the end of one Term, and 
the beginning of another, 

It fgnifies alſo the time from the Death of a Bi- 
ſhop, or other Spiritual Perſon, till the Biſnoprick, 
or other Dignity, be ſupplied with another. 

VACUUM, is by Phyſiologiſts, ſuppoſed ro be 
a Space devoid of all Body. And this they diſtin- 
guiſh into a Vacuum Diſſeminatum, or Interſperſum; 
i. e. {mall void Spaces interſperſed about between 
the Particles of Bodies. 

Or, a Vacuum Coacervatum, which is a larger 
void Space made by the meeting together of the 
ſeveral Interſperſed or Diſſeminate Vacuities be- 


— 


fore mentioned. | 


That there is a Vacuum, at leaſt a Diſſeminate one, 
ſeems clear from the following Arguments. 


1. That without ſuppoſing ſome Interſperled 
Vacuities among Bodies, tis very hard to account 
for Motion, For if there be an Abſolute Plenum, 
the leaſt Body in Nature cannot move, but all Bo- 
dies that are, muſt move with it; and yet into 
what places they ſhould move, when all things are 
already full, is as hard to conceive, as the for- 
mer. 


2. Withour allowing a Vacuum, how can thete 
be any ſuch thing as either Rærefaction, or Conden- 
ſatien? For if all Space is adequately full of Body, 
nothing can poſſibly ever take up a greater or leſſer 
Room than it had at firſt; and yet we find by evi- 
dent Experience, that Air is capable of a very great 
degree of Compreſſion, and that Water can be ra- 


VAI. 


the Gula, as Willis calls it; who ſays, T 
Oeſophagus ſeems to conſiſt of two Mulcke. : = 
make four Parallelograms with their oppoſite 7 
bres decuſſating each other: But in Men ir i; fr. 
otherwiſe ; in whom the Fibres of this Muſcle 1 
Longirudinal, and Oblique ; the former ſeem ; 
take their Original at the Arytenoidal Cartila i 
and paſſing ſomewhar Obliquely to the back 2. 
of the Oeſophagus, deſcend ro the Stomach : C 
latter ſeems to be a Continuation of the Pte; opha 
ryngeus, and the Oeſophag.eus, deſcending obliquel 7 
in a Spiral manner, not unlike thoſe of the wx 
ſtines deſcribed by the learned Dr. Cole. 

VAGINALIS Tunica. See Ehythroi des. 

VAIRY, or VERRY, is when the Field of 2 
Coar of Arms is checquered into 2 Colours by the 
Figures of little Bells; and if theſe Colours are 
Argent and Azure, tis Vairy Proper, and you need 
ſay no more bur Vairy : Bur if the Colours are any 
other, they muſt be expreſſy named in Blazoring 
the Coat. See the Form of it under Very, 


VAIRY Coppy, or Potent Coun: 
ter-Potent, is a Bearing in He- 
raldry of this Figure, and in 
Blazon, the Colours muſt be 
22 3 as Azure and Argent, 

. 


VALORE Maritagii, is a Writ. See Value of 
Marriage. 

VALUE of Marriage, or Valore Maritagii, is a 
Writ that lies for the Lord, having proffered cove- 
nable Marriage to the Infant, without Diſparage- 


riſied into Air, or Vapour, and then take up vaſtly 
larger Room, than it did before. 


3. Sir Iſaac Newton found, that the Weight of | 
Bodies doth by no means depend on their Forms 
or Textures, bur that all Bodies at equal Diſtances | 
from the Earth, do equally gravitate towards it it: 
proportion to the Quantity of Matter in them, 
which is every where as their Weight: Wherefore 
there muſt of neceſſity be a Vacuum, For if all Pla- 
ces were full, there could be no difference in rhe 
Specihick Gravity of Bodies, but Air would be in- 


tenſively as heavy as Gold; and ſo Gold could not or E ab- - elders der rt 
received different Names, according to 


deſcend in Air, and much leſs any lighter Body 
than it, which would contradict all the received 
I aws of Hydroſtaticks, tho' confirm'd by 10 thou- 
land Experiments. 


In VADIO exponere, is to Pawn, or leave any 
equivalent as a Pledge, or Surety of returning Mo- | 


VADIUM Mortunm, a Term in Law, ſignify- 
ing a Mortgage, Lands or immoveable Goods fo 
pawn'd, or engaged to the Creditor, that he has a 
Right to the mean Profits for the Uſe of his Loan, 
or Debr. 

Per VADIUM nes, in Law, fignifies to rake 
Securiry, Bail, or Pledges, for the Appearance of a 
Delinquent in ſome Court of Juſtice, 


VAGINALIS Gulæ, the Perforated Muſcle of 


ment, if he refuſe to take the Lords offer, to re- 
cover the Value of the Maritage. See Stat, 12. 
Car. 2. oe 24. | 

VALVULA Major, is the upper part or cover of 
the Iſthmus, which is betwixt the Teftes, and the 
foremoſt Vermicular Proceſs of the Cerebellum, to 
which two it is tied at its two Ends, and to 
the Proceſſes that come from the Cerebellum to 
the Teſtes, at its Sides. Tis of a Medullary Sub- 
ſtance ; its Uſe is ro keep the Lympha from falling 
out above the Nerves in the Baſis of the Skull. 

VALVES, are little thin Membranes in Veſſels, 
or Fibres, like Fo!ding-doors as it were; they have 


of their Figuration, as Sigmordes, like the Greek 
Letter Sigma; Semilunares, like an Half-Moon,&c. 
They are found in Veins, Agterics, and in the 
Lymphatick and Lacteal Veſſels ; nay, as ſome ſay, 
even in the Muſculous Fibres. There are 

VALVES alſo found in rhe Inteſtines, in the 
{mall and great Guts, eſpecially in the 7%, 
and about the beginning of the Ilium, which ate 
called Semi- circular from their Figure. Ibele 
Valves, or Folds, grow more and more Oblique, 
by little and little, the nearer you come to the J 1 
um, and at the beginning of the 1/5um, they are les 
Oblique than further on. 5 

In like manner, near the end of the %%, 
they are gradually more and more diſtant from one 
another, and ſo in the 1/3 too. kr 
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At the beginning, and in the middle of the 7% u- 


num, they are ſcarce diſtant half a Thumb's] the Number of Inches in a Foot, will give 253 7 
breadth ; in the ium a whole Thumb's breadth} Grains, or half an Ounce, 13+ Grains for the 


Weight of a Cube-Inch of Water; wherefore the 


They yield a little if thruſt with your Finger, | Weight of 233 Grains is 2.33, 


and move here and there: Ar the beginning of rhe | of a Cube-Inch of Water. 
Colon there is a Fleſhy and Circular Value, beſides 


ſeveral others in that Gur. 


* 


The Uſe of them is to ſtop the Meat a little, 


that it may be the better fermented, the Chyle di- 


ſtributed, adjacent Parts be cheriſhed with Heat; 


and laſtly, That it aſcends or returns not again. 
VALVULE Conni ventes. See Conniventes. 
VANE. Thoſe Sights which are made to move 

and ſlide upon Croſs-ſtaves, Fore: ſtaves, Davis s Qua- 

drants, &c. the Seamen call Vanes. oe 

VAN-GUARD, a Military Term, ſignifying 
the firſt Line of an Army drawn up in Batralia. 
This is the ſame with the Front of an Army, and 
gives the firſt Charge upon the Enemy. 4 
 VAPORARIUM, is when the Patient fits ſo as 
that he receives the Vapours through an Hole, un- 
der which there is placed a Por full of oppoſite and 
boiling hot Ingredients, which cooling, freſu Mat- 
ter is added. 

VAPOROSUM Balneum. See Balneum Va- 

oris. 

VAPOURS, in a Medical Senſe, is now a- days 
uſed for the Diſeaſe called otherwiſe Hyſterick , or 
Hypochondriack, Fits, or Melancholy, But the moſt 
common Senſe of rhe Word, is for Watry Exha- 
lations raiſed up either by the Heat of the Sun, 
the Subrerraneal, or any other accidental Hear, 
Fire, &©c. | | 


Mr. Halley in Philoſophical Tranſactions, N. 189. 
gives an Eſtimate of the Quantity of Vapours 
raiſed out of the Sea by the Warmth of the 
Sun, by an Experiment as follows. 


We took a Pan (ſaith he) about 4 Inches deep, 
and 7 or 9 Inches in Diameter, in which we pla- 
ced a Thermometer, and by means of a Pan of 
Coals, we brought the Water to the ſame Degree 
of Heat which is obſerved to be that of our Air in 
the horteſt Summers; the Thermometer nicely 
ſhewing it. : | 

Then we affixed the Pan of Water with the 
Thermometer in it, to one end of rhe Beam of rhe 
Scales, and exactly counterpoiſed it with Weights 
in the other Scale : And by the application or re- 
moval of the Pan of Coals, we found it very eaſie 
to maintain the Water in the ſame preciſe Degree 
of Heat. | 

Doing thus, we found the Weight of the Wa- 
ter ſenſibly to decreaſe ; and at the end of 2 Hours, 
we obſerved, Thar there wanred half an Ounce of 
Trey, all but 7 Grains, or 233 Grains of Water, 
which in that Time had gone off in Vapour, tho 
one could hardly perceive it to ſmoak, and the 
Water was not (enfibly warm. | 

This Quantity in ſo ſhort a time, ſeemed very 
conſiderable, being little leſs than 6 Ounces in 24 
Hours, from ſo ſmall a Surface as a Circle of 8 
Inches Diameter. 

To reduce therefore this Experiment to an ex- 
act Calculus, and to determine the thickneſs of that 
Skin of Water, which had ſo evaporated, I aſſume 
the Experiment alledged by Dr. Edward Bernard, 


277, Or 35 Parts of 38 


Now the Area of the Circle, whoſe Diameter is 
72 Inches, is 49 Square Inches ; by which divi- 
ding the Quantity of Water evaporated, viz. 4+ 
of an Inch, the Quote 545, or , ſhews, thar 
the Thickneſs of the Water evaporated, was the 
fifty third part of an Inch; but we will ſuppoſe 
ir only the fixtierh part, for the facility of Calcula - 
tion, 

If therefore Water as warm as the Air in Sum- 
mer, exhales the thickneſs of a ſixtieth part of an 
Inch in rwo Hours, from irs whole Surface, in 
12 Hours it will exhale the , of an Inch; which 
Quantity will be found abundantly ſufficient ro 
ſerve for all the Rains, Springs and Dews, and ac- 
count for the Caſpian Seas being always at a ſtand, 
neither waſting nor overflowing ; as likewiſe for 
the Current ſaid to ſer always in, at the 
Streights of Gibraltar, though thoſe Alediterra- 
nean Seas receive ſo many, and ſo conſiderable 
Rivers. - 

To eſtimate the Quantity of Water ariſing in 
Vapour out of the Sea, I think I ought to con- 
ſider it only for the time the Sun is up; for that 
the Dews return in the Night, as much if not 
more 4 wee, than are then emitted; and in Sum- 
mer the Days being longer than twelve Hours, 
this Exceſs is balanced by the weaker Action of 
the Sun, eſpecially when ariſing, before the Water 
be warmed: So that if I allow 4z of an Inch 
of the Surface of the Sea, to be raiſed per Diem 
in Vapours, it may not be an improbable Con- 
jecture, 

Upon this Suppoſition, every ren Square Inches 
of the Surface of the Water, yields in Vapour per 
Diem, a Cube-Inch of Water; and each Square 
Foor half a Wine-pint ; every Space of four Foor 
Square, a Gallon ; a Mile Square, 6914 Tons; 
a Square Degree, ſuppos'd of 69 Engliſh Miles, 
will evaporate 33 Millions of Tons: And if rhe 
Mediterranean be eſtimared at 40 Degrees long, 
and four broad, Allowances being made for the 
Places where it is broader, by thoſe where ir is 
narrower ; (and J am ſure, I gueſs at the leaſt) 
there will be 160 Square Degrees at Sea; and 


conſequently, the whole Mediterranean muſt loſe 


in Vapour, in a Summer's Day, at leaſt 5280 
Millions of Tons, and this Quantity of Vapour, 
though very great, is as little as the Remains of 
another Cauſe, which cannot be reduced to Rule, 
I mean the Winds, whereby the Surface of the 
Water is lick d up ſometimes faſter than ir Exhales 
by the Heat of the Sun; as is well known to thoſe 
that have conſidered thoſe Drying Winds which 
blow ſomerimes. | 

To eſtimate the Quantity of Water the Medi- 
terranean Sea receives from the Rivers that fall 
into it, is a very hard Task, unleſs one had the 
Opportunity to meaſure their Channels and Velo- 
city; and therefore we can only do it by 1 
more than enough : Thar is, by preſuming theſe 
Rivers greater than in all probability they be, and 


to have been made in the Oxford Society, viz. 
That a Cube-Foor (Engliſh) of Water, weighs 


then comparing the Quantity of Water voided by 
the Themed, with that of thoſe Rivers whoſe Wa- 


ters we defire to compure; 


The 


exactly 76 Pounds Troy, This divided by 1728 | 
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The Mediterranean receives thele conſiderable 
Rivers : The Iberus, the Rhone, the Tiber, rhe Po, 
the Danube, the Neiſter, the Boryſthenes, the Tanais 
and the Nile; all the reſt being of no great Note, 
and their Quantity of Water inconſiderable. 

Theſe nine Rivers, we will ſuppoſe each of 
them to bring down ten times as much Water as 
the River of Thames; not chat any of them are {0 
great in reality, but ro comprehend with them 
all the ſmall Rivulets chat fall into the Sea, 
which, otherwiſe I know not how to allow for. 

To Calculate the Water of the Thames, I al- 
ſume that ar Kingſton-bridge, where the Flood ne- 
ver reaches, and the Water always runs down, 
the Breadth of the Channel is 100 Yards, and its 
Depth three, it being reduced to an equality; (in 
both * Suppoſitions I am ſure I rake with the 
moſt. 1 

Hence the Profile of the Water in this Place, is 
300 Square Yards : This multiplied by 48 Miles, 
(which I allow the Water to run in 24 Hours, at 
two Miles an Hour) or 84480 Yards, gives 
25344000 Cubick-Yards of Waret to be evacua- 
ted every Day: That is 20300000 Tons per 
Diem: And I doubt not but in the Exceſs of my 
Meaſures of the Channel of the River, I have 
made more than ſufficient Allowance for the Wa- 
ters of the Brent, the Wandel, the Lea, and Dar- 
went, which are all worth Notice, that fall into the 
Thames below Kingſton, 

Now, if cach of the aforeſaid nine Rivers yield 
ten times as much Water as the Thames doth, twill 
follow, that each of them yield but 203 Millions 
of Tons per Diem, and the whole nine bur 1827 
Millions of Tons in a Day; which is bur little 
more than one third of what is proved to be rai- 
ſed in Vapour our of the Mediterranean in Twelve 
Hours time. | | 

Now what becomes of this Vapour when rais d, 
and how ir comes to paſs that the Current always 
ſets in at the Mouth of the Streights of Gibraltar, 
is intended, with leave, for a farther Entertain- 
ment of this Honourable Company. 

In the mean time, it is needful to Advertiſe 
the Reader, That in making the Experiment here- 
in mentioned, the Water uſed, had heen Salted 
to the ſame Degree as is the common Sea-Wa- 


ter, by the Solution of about a fortieth part of | breaking out by the Sides of che Hills, forms Single 


Salt. 

The Quantity of Vapours drawn by any deter- 
minate Heat from any Quantity of Water in a de- 
terminate Time, is always proportionable to the 
Surface of that Water: So that from a double 
Surface, there will be raiſed a double Quantity 


of Vapour, from a triple Surface, a triple Quan- 


tity, Sc. 


For the Manner how, and the Reaſon why Va- 
pours are raiſed by Heat, Mr. Halley gives the 
following Account. | 


He hath ſhewed, Thar if an Atom of Water 
be expanded into a Shell or Bubble, whoſe Dia- 
meter ſhall be ren rimes as great as before, ſuch an 
Arom will be Specifically lighter than Air, and 
will riſe fo long as that Flatus or warm Spirit which 
firſt ſeparated it from the Maſs of Water, ſhall con- 
tinue to diſtend it ro the ſame degree. But then 
that Warmth declining,and the Air growing cooler, 
and withal Specifically lighter z theſe Vapour will 


ſcend. 


ſtop at a certain Region of the Air, 


nnn . 
or elſe de. 


It therefore ir ſhonld be ſuppoſed. + 
whole Earth were covered with Ware jy — 
the Sun as now ſhould make his Diurnal C ar 
round it, this learned Perſon thinks, Thar n 
would be impregnated with a certain um > 
Aqueous Vapors, which it would retain in rb 5 
Salts diſſolved in Water; and that the Sun 10 
Day time warming this Air, that part of "a * 
moſphere would ſuſtain a greater Proportion of. 
pours ; (as warm Water will hold more Salt di 1 
ved in it than cold which on the Abſence of i 
Vapours at Night, would be diſcharged in D aq 

And in this Caſe he concludes , there coul ü. 
no Diverſity of Weather, other than Periodic — 
every Tear alike, the Mixture of all Terreſric 4 
Saline, and Heterogeneous Vapours being here 
cluded ; which he judges to be when variou) 
9 * _ by Winds, the Cauſes of 

ole various Seaſons and C 7 
which we now find. Vets 
Bur if inſtead of an Earth covered all over u. 
Water, you ſuppoſe the Sea interſperſed ah 
wide and ſpacious Tracts of Land, and alſo diy; 
ded by high Ridges of Mountains, ſuch 20 the 
Pyrenean, the Alps, and the Appernine in Eu . 
Taurus, Caucaſus, Imaus, &c. in Aſia : bio 
las, and the Mountains of the Moon in Africa: And 
the Andes and Apalatean Mountains in America: 
each of which tar ſurpaſs the uſual Height to 
which the Aqueous Vapours of themſelves aſcend: 
and on the Tops of which, the Air is ſo cold, 
and rarified, as to retain but a ſmall part of 
thoſe Vapours which are brought thither by the 
8 

ele Vapours therefore thus rais'd from the dea 

and by rhe Winds carried over the agg. 
thoſe Ridges of Mountains, are there compelled 
by the Stream of the Air, ro mount with it up to 
their Tops, where the Water preſently precipitates, 
gleeting down by the Crannies of the Stones; and 
part of the Vapour entring into the Caverns of the 
Hills, the Water thereof gathers as in an Alem- 
bick in the Baſons of Stone which it finds; and 
theſe being once full, the Overplus of the Water 
runs down at the loweſt place of rhe Baſon, ard 


Springs. | 
Many of which running down by the Valleys, 
or Guts, between the Ridges of the Hills, and at- 
ter uniting, form little Rivulets, or Brooks ; and 
many of theſe meeting again in a common Chan- 
nel form large Revers. 2 
And in this Theory, the Author ſaith, he was 
confirmed by Experience, at St. Helena; where 
reſiding to make Celeſtial Obſervations, the Place 
being about 800 Yards above the Surface of the 
Sea, there was every Night ſuch a Condenſation, 
or rather Precipitation of the Vapours, as that, tho 
che Sky was clear, they would cover every | 
uarter of an Hour the Object-Glaſſes of his Tel- 
copes, and wet his Paper ſo that it would hard 
bear Ink to write his Obſervations. Pi alia 
Tranjattions, N. 192, 


The Learned Dr. Woodward ſuppoſes the gte 
Abyſs of Water in the Bowels of the Earth to be 
the Prompruary from whence the Water of Spring 


and Rivers is chiefly deduced, See Springs. 
Mr. Home; 
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hath publiſhed in the Memoires de Mathematique & 
de Phyſique, for the Month of May, 1693. ſays, 
That the moſt probable Cauſe of the Elevation of 
Vapors in general, is that the Fiery or Ethereal 
Matter firſt puts the ſmall Particles of the Water 
into an Agitation, and then mingles it ſelf with it; 
which Mixture is what we call Vapors; this being 
Specifically lighter than Air, will riſe in it, till ir 
come to ſuch an height, as that the Air is there of 
the ſame Relative Gravity with it ſelf, and there 
it will ſwim about, till by the Motion of Winds, or 
other Cauſes, its Conſtitution is broken, and ſo 
the Watry Parts uniting together in greater Drops, 
j: Deſcends in Dew, or Rain: Which Notion 
differs very little from Mr. Halley's, Only Hom- 
berg, by an Experiment which he made of Evapo- 
ration in Vacuo, concludes, That Air is not neceſ- 
ſary to the firſt riſing of Vapors, but only to the 
making of them mount up on high, after they 
once are brought or raiſed into it. 

VARIATION is, according to Tycho, the third 
Inequality in the Motion of the Moon; and ariſes 
from her Apogæum, being changed as her Syſtem is 
carried round the Sun by the Earth. Bullialdus calls 
this the Moon's Reflection, expreſfing it, That her 
Apogæon reflects backwards, contrary to the Order 


or Succeſſion of the Signs, by reaſon of which the 
| Angle of her Evection is ſometimes more, and ſome- 


times leſs, than it would appear to be, by conſi- 
dering only the two other Inequalities. But Tycho 


| aſſerts this Variation to be never leſs than 40 Mi- 


nutes, 3o Seconds. 

Sir Iſaac Newton thinks the Variation is cauſed 
partly by the Elliptick form of the Moon's Orbit, 
and partly by the Inequality of the Moments of 
the Arca which the Moon deſcribes by a Radius 
drawn to the Earth. This, Prop. 29. Book, 3. of 


| his Principia, he ſhews how to find; and ſetꝭ ir 


Mr. Hom berg, in ſome Experiments which he| at 4 middle Rate, to be 33 Minutes, 9 Se- 


conds. 

VARIATION of the Needle, or Compaſs, is the 
deviation, or turning of the Magnerical Needle in 
the Mariners Compaſs, from the true North point; 
which happens more or leſs in moſt Places; and 
is commonly called by Sea-men the Nerth-Eaſt- 
ing, or North-Weſting of the Needle. 


To find the Variation at Sea. 


About three Hours before or after Noon, ha- 
ving the Sun's Declination, his Altitude, and the 
Latitude of the Place, find his true Azimuth, (as 
is directed under that Word) obſerve alſo the Sun's 


* Azimuth, and then thę Differences of 
thoſe 


two Diſtances from the Meridian, is the Va- 
riation f the Compaſs, 

The ſame ts alſo found by having the S True 
and Magnetical Amplitude, 

For if the Amplitudes be of one kind; that is, 
both North, or both South, their Difference is the 
Variation: But if of different kinds; that is, one 
North, the other South, their Sum is the Varia- 
tion. 3 

In the Practice of obſerving the Variation, it is 
uſual to take it by the Amplitude of the Riſing and 
Setting of the Sun, when his Centre appears in the 
Viſible Horizon; whereas he ought to be obſerved 
when his under Limb is ſtill above the Horizon a- 
bout two thirds of his Diameter, or 20 Minutes, 
becauſe of the Refraction, and the Height of the 
Obſerver's Eye above the Surface of the Water; 
or elſe ro work the Amplitudes, as the Azimuths, by 
reckoning the Sun's Diſtance from the Fenith, 9c 
Degrees 36 Minutes. This, tho' ir be of little con- 
ſequence near the Equinoctial, will make a great 
Error in high Latitudes, where the Sun Riſes and 
Sets Qbliquely,- - Ea 
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Table of the Variation of 15 Compaſs, as it bath been obſerved in 


divers Places, and at divers Times, 
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London 
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Paris 


Uraniburg 
Copenhagen 
Dantzich. 
Mompelier - 
Breſt 
Rome 
Bayonne 
Hudſon's-Bay 
In Hudſon's Streights 
In Baffin's- Bay, at Sir Thomas Smith; $ Sound 
Ar Sea 
Ar Sea 
Ar Sea 


g {fi 
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11 


At Sea off the Mouth of * Plata 
Cape Fro 
At the Eaft Entrance of Magellan Sereights 

Ar the Weſt Entrance of A Strei g's 
Baldivia * 


Cape Agulhas = 


At Sca 
Ar Sea 
Ar Sea 
St Helena 
F. Aſcenſion 
Fohanna 
Mombaſa 
Jocatra 
Aden, at the Mouth of the Red-Sea 1 
| Diego Roiz 
Ar Sea 
At Sea 
Bombay 
C. Comorin 
Ballaſore 
Fort St. George 
Weſt Point of Jada 
At Sea 
7. St. Paul 
At Van Diemens 
At New Zealand 
Ar Three King Iſle in New-Zealand 
7. Roterdam in the South Sea 
On the Coaſt of New Guinea 
Ar the Weſt Point of New Guinea 
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London 
| Deg: Min. De. Min. 
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104 oE | 6 40 S 1676 
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From the foregoing Table 'tis obſerved, by the 
Learned Capt. Halley, 


1. That in all Europe, the Variation at this time 


is Hiſt, and more in the Eaſtern Parts thereof than 
F the Weſtern, increaſing that way. 


2. That on the Coaſt of America, about Virginia, 


4 New- England, and New found Land, the Variation 


c Heſterly, increaſing all the way as you go Nor- 
N the Coaſt, ſo as to be above 20 De- 


grees at New-found Land, nearly 30 Degrees in 


4 Hudſon's Streights, and not leſs than 57 Degrees in 


Baffin's-Bay : and that as you Sail Eaſtward from 


E this Coaſt, the Variation diminiſhes. 


Whence it is, That ſomewhere between Europe, 


| | | and the North part of America, there muſt be an 
BP Eaſterly Variation, or at leaſt no Variation. 


3. That on the Coaſt of Brazil, there is Eaſt 
B Variation, increafing as you go to the Southward, 
= foasto be 12 Degrees at Cape Frio, and 20 Degrees 
and half over againſt R Plata; and thence failing 


South-weſterly, to the Streights of Magellan, it 
decreaſes 17 Degrees, 
about 14 Degrees. 


4. That at the Eaſtward of Braſil, this Eaſterly 


and at the Weſt Entrance | 


—— 


W Variation decreaſes, ſo as to be very little at St. 


Helena and Aſcenſion, and to be quite gone, and 
the Compaſs Point true about 18 Degrees of Lon- 


gitude Weſt from the Cape of Good Hope. 


5. That to the Eaſtward of the aforeſaid Places, 


a Weſtward Variation begins, and governs in all 


the Indian Sea, ariſing to 18 Degrees under the E- 


quator, about the Meridian of the Northern part 
of Madagaſcar; and 27 Degrees and a half in 35 
Degrees South Latitude, near the ſame Meridian: 
Eaſterly from thence, the Weſt Variation decrea- 
ſes, ſo as to be not much above 3 Degrees ar Cape 
Comorin, and about 3 Degrees upon the Coaſt of 
Java; and about the Molucca Iſlands to be quite 
gone; as alſo a little to the Weſtward of Van Die- 
mens Land. 


6. That to the Eaſtward of the Molucca's and 
Van Diemens Land, in South Latitude, there ariſes 
another Eaſterly Variation, which ſeems not ſo 
great as the former, nor of ſo large Extent; for 
that at the Iſland Rotterdam, it is ſenſibly leſs 
than upon the Eaſt Coaſt of New Guinea; and at 


the rate it decreaſes, it may well be ſuppoſed, that 


about 20 Degrees further Eaſtward, or 225 De- 
grees Eaſt Longitude from London, in the Latitude 
of 20 Degrees South, a Weſterly Variation begins. 


7. That the Variation taken at Baldivia, and at 
the Weſt Entrance of the Streights of Magellan, 


Obſervation, is decreaſing apace ; and that ir can- 
not well extend many Degrees into the Sourh Sea, 


from the Coaſt of Peru and Chili, leaving room for | land) all Places more Eaſterly than that, will have 


a {mall Weſterly Variation in that Tract of the un- 
known World thar lies in the mid-way berween 


Chili and New Zealand, and between Hounds Iſland 
and Peru. 


8. That in ſailing North-Weſt from St. Helena, 
by Aſcenſien, as far as the Equator, the Variation 


continues very ſmall Eaſt, and a. con- 
ſtantly the ſame ; ſo that in this part o 
the Courſe, wherein there is no Variation, is eyi- 
dently no Meridian, but rather North-Weſt. 


9. That the Entrance of Hudſon's Streights, and 
the Mouth of R. Plata, being nearly under the 
ſame Meridian, at the one Place the Needle varies 
29 Degrees and a half Weſt; at the other 20 De- 
grees and a half Eaſt. | 


Whence 'tis concluded, 


That the whole Globe of the Earth is one great 
Magnet, having four Magnetical Poles, or Points of 
Attraction, near each Pole of the Equator two; and 
that in thoſe Parts of the World which lie near adja- 
cent to any one of thoſe Magnetical Poles, the Needle 
j govern'd thereby the neareſt Pole being always pre- 
dominant over the more remote, 


And he conjectures, That the Pole, which is ar 
preſent neareſt to us, lies in or near the Meridian 
of the Lands-end of England, and not above 7 De- 
grees from the Ar&tich, Pole; by this Pole the Vari- 
ation in all Europe and Tartary, and the North Sea, 
are principally governed; tho with regard to the 
other Northern Poles, whoſe Situation is in the Me- 
ridian paſſing about the middle of California, and 
about 15 Degrees from the North Pole of the 
World; to this the Needle has chiefly reſpect in 
all the North America, and in the two Oceans on 
either fide thereof, from the Azores Weſtwards to 
Japan, and farther. 

e two Southern Poles are rather farther di- 
{tant from the South Pole of the World: The one 
abour 16 Degrees therefrom, in a Meridian ſome 
20 8 to the Weſtward of Magellan s Straights, 
or 95 Degrees Weſt ſrom London; this commands 
the Needle in all South America, in the Pacifick Sea, 
and the greateſt part of the Erhiopich Ocean, 

The fourth and laſt Pole ſeems to have the grea- 
teſt Power, and largeſt Dominions of all, as it is 
the moſt remote from the Pole of the World, being 
little leſs than 20 Degrees diſtant therefrom , in 
rhe Meridian which paſſes thro New Holland and the 
Iſland Celebes about 120 Degrees Eaſt from Lon- 
don ; this Pole is predominant in the South part of 
Africa, in Arabia, and the Red-Sea, in Perſia, In- 
dia, and its Iſlands; and all over the Indian Sea, 
from the Cape of Good Hope Eaſtwards, to the mid- 


dle of the great South Sea that divides Aa from 
America. 


This ſeems to be the preſent Diſpoſition of the 
Magnetical Vertue throughout the whole Globe of 
the Earth: It remains to ſnew how this Hypothe- 


ſis makes out all the Variations that have been ob- 
ſerved of late; and how ir anſwers to the ſeveral 


' Remarks drawn from the Table. 
ſhews, That the Eaſt Variation noted in the third 


And firſt, it is plain, that (our European North 
Pole being in the Meridian of the Lands end of Eng- 


it on the Weſt ſide of their Meridian; and conſe- 
quently the Needle reſpecting it with its Nor- 


| thern Point, will have a Weſterly Variation, which 

will ſtill be greater as you go to the Eaſtwards, 
till you come to ſome Meridian of Ruſſia, where 
twill be greareſt, and from thence decreaſe again. 
| Thus at Breſt mn Variation being bur i Degree and 
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ar Dantzick 7 Degrees Welt. To the Weſtward 
of the Meridian of the Lands-endrhe Needle ought 
to have an Eaſterly Variation; were it not that (by 
approaching the American Northern Pole, which lies 
on the Weſt ſide of the Meridian, and ſeems to be 
of greater force than this other) the Needle is 
drawn thereby Weſtward, ſo as to counter- ba. 
lance the Direction given by the European Pole, and 
to make a ſmall Weſt Variation in the Meridian of 
the Lands-end it ſelf, Vet about the Meridian of 
the Iſle Tercera, tis ſuppoſed our neareſt Pole may 
ſo far prevail, as to give the Needle a little turn 
ro the Eaſt; tho' but for a very little ſpace; the 
counter- balance of thoſe two Poles permitting no 
conſiderable Variation in all the Eaſtern part of 
the Atlantich, Ocean; nœupon the Weſt Coaſt of 
England and Ireland, France, Spain, and Barbary : 
Bur ro rhe Weſtwards of the Azores, the Power of 
the American Pole, overcoming that of the Euro- 
penn, the Needle has chiefly reſpect thereto; and 
turns ſtill more and more towards it, as you ap- 
roach it. Whence it comes to pals, That on the 
Coaſt of Virginia, New-England, New-found Land, 
and in Hudfon's-Streighis, the Variation is Welt- 
ward; that it increaſes as you go from thence to- 
wards Europe, and that it is leſs in Virginia and 
New England, than in Newa found Land, and Hud- 
ſon's-Streights, | 

This Weſterly Variation again decreaſes, as you 
paſs over the Narth America, and about the Meri- 
dian of the middle of California, the Needle again 
points due North ; and from thence Weſtwards to 
Tedzo and Japan, tis ſuppos d the Variation is Ea- 
ſterly; and half Sea over, not leſs than 15 Degrees: 
And that this Eaſt Variation extends over Japan, 
Yedzo, Eaſt-Tartary, and part of China, till it meet 
with the Weſterly, which is govern'd by the Eu- 
ropean North Pole, and which is greateſt ſome- 
where in Ruſſia. 

Towards the South Pole the Effect is much the 
ſame, only that here the South Point of the Needle 
is attracted. 

Hence it will follow, That the Variation on the 
Coaſt of Brazil, at the River of Plate, and ſo on 
to the Streizhts of Magellan, ſhould be Eaſterly, if 
we ſuppoſe a Magnetical Pole firuared about 20 
Degrees more Weſterly than the Streights of Ma- 
gellan. And this Eaſterly Variation doth extend 
Eaſtward over the greate(t part of the Erhiopick 
Sea, till it be counterpoiz d by the Vertue of the 
other Southern Pole; as it is about midway be- 
tween the Cape of Good Hope, and the Iſles of Tri- 
ſtan d Acuntia, 

From thence Eaſtwards the Aſian South Pole be- 
coming prevalent, and the South Point of the Nee- 
dle being attracted thereby, there ariſes a Weſt 
Variation very great in Quantity and Extent, be- 
cauſe of the great Diſtance of this Magnetical Pole 
of the World. 

Hence it is, That in all the Þdzan Sea, as far as 
Hollandia Neva, and farther, there is conſtantly 
Welt Variation; and that under the Equator it ſelf, 
it ariſes ro no leſs than 18 Degrees, where ris 
moſt. 

About the Meridian of the Iſland of Celebes, be- 
ing likewiſe that of this Pole, this Weſterly Varia- 
tion ccaſes, and an Eaſterly begins, which reaches 
to the Middle of the Sourh Sea, between the Mid- 
dle of Zelandia Nova and Chili, leaving room for a 


3 quarters, at London 4 Degrees and a half; but 


ſmall Weſt Variation gov 5 
WWW 
From all this it appears, That the Dire a. 
the Needle in the 999 and rig eien * 
pends chiefly upon the Counterpoiſe of the Fe boy 
of two Magnetical Poles of the ſame: Nat, = 
alſo how it is, that under the ſame Meridian. 
ee . be in one place 29 Degr re & 
alf and 1 g 
4 in another 20 Degrees and ha 
In the Torrid Tone, and particular! 
Equinoctial, reſpect muſt be had to all ur f y : 
and their Poſitions well conſidered, otherwi, | 
will not be eaſie to determine hat Variation 8 5 
be; the neareſt Pole being always ſtrongeſt, — 
not ſo, as not to be counter - balanced ſometin b 
the united Forces of two more remote; as i; TY 
in the eighth Obſervation, that in tailing F - 
St. Helena, by the Iſle of Aſcenſion, to wk. 
tor, on the North-Weſt Courſe, the Variaia . 
very little Eaſterly, and in that whole Track a . 
terable, : becauſe that the South American * 
(which 1s conſiderably the neareſt in the aforef 10 
Places) requiring a great Eaſterly Variation 1 
counterpoiz d by the contrary Attraction of the 
North Ame, ican, and the Aſian South Pole. ay 
whereof ſingly are, in theſe Parts, weaker than th 
American 'South Pole; and upon the North. We 
Courſe, the Diftance from this latter is very little 
varied; and as you recede from the 4fion South 
Pole, the Balance is {til} preſerved by accek to. 
wards the North American Pole. In this caſe no no- 
rice is taken of the European North Pole; its Meri. 
dian being little removed from thoſe of theſe Pla. 


a” 


| Ces, and of ir ſelf requiring the ſame Variations we 
hcre find, 

After the ſame manner you may proceed to de- 
termine the Variations in other Places, under and 
W 4 = | ; 

this, ſeems very much to confirm the afore- 
ſaid Hypotheſis, That there are in the Earth fuur ſuch 
Magnetical Points, or Peles, which occaſion the great 
Variety, and ſeeming irregularity, which is ſerved 
in the Variation of the Compaſs. 

Bur to calculate exactly what it is, in any Place 
aſſign d, is not as yer done, nor is it determin d in 
what Proportion the Attractive Power decreaſes, as 
you remove from the Pole of the Magnet; as alſo 
the change of the Variation, and at what rate, is 
not yet perfectly diſcovered. 

From the foregoing Table, it ſhould ſeem, that 
all rhe Magnerical Poles had a Motion Weſtward; 
bur if it be ſo, tis evident, That it is not a Rota- 
tion about the Axis of the Earth; for then the Va- 
riations would continue the ſame, in the ſame Fa- 
rallel of Latitude (the Longitude only chang d] as 
much as is the Motion of the Magnetical Poles: 
Bur the contrary is found by Experience; for 
there is no where in the Latitude of 51 and an 


tion of 11 Degrees Eaft, at this time; as it Was 
once here at London, Wherefore it {cems that our 
European Pole is grown nearer the Pole Arctic than 
it was heretofore ; or elſe that it has loſt part © 
its vertue. 

But whether theſe Magnetick Poles move alto- 
gether with one Motion, or with ſeveral, whether 
equally, or unequally ; whether Circular, or LI 
bratory : If Circular, about what Centre ; ® 


- 
* 


| Libratory , after what manner, things yet uk 


half North, between England and America, a Varia- 
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In Phils. Trarſ. N. 195, Capt. Halley brings the 
following Hypotheſis, accounting for this Ja i- 
tion, and ſolving all its PhHenomena's, which is 


thus. 


He reckons the external Parts of the Globe as 
the Shell, and the internal as a Nucleus, or inner 
Globe included within ours, with a fluid Medium 
berween, which having rhe ſame common Centre 
and Axis of Diurnal Rotation, may turn abour 
with our Earth each 24 Hours; only this outer 
Sphere having its turbinating Motion, ſome {mall 
matter either ſwifter or flower: than rhe internal 
Ball. And a very minute difference in length of 
time, by many repetitions, becomes ſenſible ; the 
Internal Parts will by degrees recede from the Ex- 
ternal; and not keeping pace with one another, 
will appear gradually to move, either Eaſtward or 
Weſtward, by the difference of their Morions. 
Nou ſuppoſing ſuch an internal Sphere having 
ſach a Motion, the two great Difficuiries in the 
former Hypotheſis, is eaſily ſolved: For if this ex- 
terior Shell of Earth be a Magnet, having its Poles 
at a diſtance from the Poles of Diurnal Rotation; 
and if the internal Nucleus be likewiſe a Magnet, 
having its Poles in two other places diſtant alſo 
from the Axis; and theſe latter, by a gradual and 
flow Motion, change their Place in reſpect of the 
External: We may then give a reaſonable account 
of the four Magnetical Poles aforementioned, as 
likewiſe of the Changes of the Needles Varia- 
tions. 

The Period of this Motion being wonderful 
great, and there being hardly an hundred Years 


than Four, which, at preſent, we have not 4 ſuffi- 
cient number of Obſervations to determine, and 
particularly in that vait Mer del Zur, which oc- 
cupies ſo great à part of the whole Surface of the 
Earth. | 

If then, two of the Poles be Fix d, and two 
Moveable, it remains to aſcertain, which they are 
that keep their Place, And it were to be wiſhed 
we had the Experience of another Century of 
Years to found our Concluſions upon: Yet he 
thinks it may be ſafely derermin'd, That our Eu- 
ropean North Pole (which is ſuppoſed to be near the 
Meridian of the Lands-End of England, and about 
7 Deg. therefrom) is That that is Movable of the 
two Northern Poles, and That that has chiefly in- 
fluenced the Variations in theſe Parts of the World: 
For in Hudſon's-Bay, which is under the Direction 
of the American Pole, the Change is not obſerved 
to be near ſo faſt, as in theſe Parts of Europe, tho 
ou Pole be much farther removed from the 

xis. 

As to the South Poles, he takes the 4/ian Pele 
which he places about the Meridian of the Iſland 
Celebes to be the Fix'd, and conſequently the Ame- 
rican Pole to Move, from the like Obſervation of 
the flow decreaſe of the Variation on the Coaſt of 
Java, and near the Meridian of the Aſian Pole; tho 
he owns to have no account of the Effects of the 
other beyond Magellan Streights, 

This being granted, tis plain, That the Fix'd 
Poles, are the Poles of this external Shell or Cortex 
of the Earth ; and the orher rwo, the Poles of the 
Magnetical Nucleus, included and movable within 
the other. Ir likewiſe follows, that this Motion is 
Weſtwards ; and, by conſequence, Thar the afore- 


fince theſe Variations have been duly obſerved, ir 

will be very hard to bring this Hypotheſis to a Cal- 
culus, eſpecially fince, tho' the Variations do in- 

creaſe and decreaſe regularly in the ſame Place, 

yet in differing Places, at no great diſtance, there 

are found ſuch caſual Changes thereof, as can no 

ways be accounted for by a regular Hypotheſis, as 

depending upon the unequal and irregular diſtri- 

burion of the Magnetical Matter within the Sub- 

ſtance of the external Shell or Coat of the Earth, : 
which deflect rhe Needle from the Poſition it | 
would acquire from the effect of the general Mag- | 
netiſm of the whole. 

Of this, the Variations at London and Paris give 
a notable Inſtance; ſor the Needle has been con- 
ſtantiy about 1 + more Eaſterly at Paris than at 
London: Tho' it be certain, that according to the 
general Effect, the difference ought to be the con- 
trary way; notwirhftanding which, the Varia- 
tions in both Places do change alike. 

Hence, and from tome other things of like nature, 
it ſcems plain, That the two Poles of the external 
Globe are f d in the Earth, and that if the Needle 
were wholly governed by them, the Variations 
thereof would be always the ſame, with ſome Ir- 
regularities upon the account bur juſt now men- 
tion d. But the internal Sphere having ſuch a gra- 
dual Tranſlation of its Poles, does influence the 
Needle, and direct it varioully, according to the 
reſuſc of the attractive or directive Power of each 
Pole; and conſequently, there muſt be a Period of 
the Revolution of this internal Ball; after which, 
the Variations will return again, as before. Bur 
if ir ſhall in 11tare Ages be obſerved otherwiſe, 
we muit then conclude, that there are more of 
thee internal Spheres, and more Magnetical Poles 


— 


ſaid Nucleus has nor preciſely atrain'd the ſame de- 
gree of Velociry with the exterior Parts in their 
diurnal Revolution; bur ſo very nearly equals it, 
that in 365 Revolves, the difference is ſcarce ſen- 
ſible. 

This is ſuppoſed to ariſe from the Impulſe 
whereby this diurnal Motion was impreſfs'd on the 
Earth, being given to the external Parts, and from 
thence, in time, communicated to the internal; but 
not ſo, as perfectly to equal the Velocity of the 
firſt Motion impreſs d on, and ſtill conſerved by 
the Superficial parts of the Globe. 

As to the Quantity of this Motion, it is impoſſi- 
ble to define it, both from the nature of this kind 
of Obſervation, which cannot be very accurately 
performed z as allo, from the ſmall Time theſe Va- 
riations have been obſerved, and their Change diſ- 
covered. Ir appears by all Circumſtances, Thar its 
Period is of many Centuries of Years, and as far as 
may be collected from rhe change of the Place, 
where there was no Variation by reaſon of the 
Equilibrium of the two Southern Magnerical Poles, 
viz. From Cape d Azulhes, to the Meridian of St. 
Helena, 'which is about 23 deg. in about 90 Years) 
and of the place where the Weſterly Variation is 
in its greateſt Deflection, being about half {ſo much, 
viz. From the Iſle of Diego Roiz, to rhe Sauthweſt 
parts of Madagaſcar ; we may with ſome reaſon 
conjecture, That the American Pole has moved 
Weſtward 46 degr. in that Time, and that the 
whole Period thereof is perform'd in 00 Years, or 
thereabouts: So that, the nice determination of 
this, and of ſeveral other Particulars in the Mag- 
netick Syſtem, is reſerved for Poſterity; all that 
we can hope to do, is to leave behind us Obſerva- 
tions that may be confided in, and to propoſe Hy- 

7 B 2 potheſes 


potheſes which after Ages may Examine, Amend, 
and Refute. ; 
Thus, in order to explain the Change of the Va- 
riations, we have adventured to make the Earth 
hollow, and to place another Globe within it; not 
bur that there may be ſeveral Objections againſt 


it; as, 


That there is no inſtance in Nature of the like 
ching. 


hat, if there was ſuch a middle Globe, it 
would not keep its place in the Centre, but be apt 
to deviare therefrom, and might poſſibly chock 
againſt the concave Shell, to the Ruine, or ar leaſt 


Endamaging thereof. 


That the Water of the Sea would perpetually 
leak through, unleſs we ſuppoſe the Cavity to be 
full of Water. 


That were it poſſible, yet it does not appear 
what Uſe ſuch an inward Sphere can be of, being 
ſur up in eternal Darkneſs, and therefore unfit 
for the Production of Animals, or Plants; with 
many more Objections, according to the Fate of all 


tuch new Propoſitions. 


To theſe it may be briefly anſwer'd, That the 
Ring environing of the Globe of Saturn, is a nota- 
ble Inſtance of this kind, as having the ſame com- 
mon Centre, and moving along with the Planer, 
without ſenſibly approaching him on one fide more 
than on the other. And if this Ring were turned 
on one of its Diameters, it would then deſcribe 
ſuch a concave Sphere as this external one is ſup- 
poſed to be. And fince the Ring in any Poſition 
given, would in the ſame manner keep the Centre 
of Saturn in its own, it follows, Thar ſuch a con- 
cave Sphere may Move with another included in it, 
having the ſame common Centre: Nor can it well 
be ſuppoſed otherwiſe, conſidering the nature of 
Gravity ; for ſhould theſe Globes be adjuſted once 
ro the ſame common Centre, the Gravity of the 
parts of the Concave, would preſs equally towards 
the Centre of the inner Ball; which Equality muſt 
neceſſarily continue till ſome external Force diſturb 
it, which is not eaſie to imagine in this Cale. And, 
perhaps, this might be more intelligibly expreſs d, 
by ſaying, That the inner Globe being poſited in 
the Centre of the Exterior, muſt neceſſarily aſcend 
which way ſoever it moves; that is, it muſt over- 
come the Force of Gravity preſſing towards the 
common Centre, by an Impulſe it muſt receive 
from ſome outward Agent. But all outward Ef- 
forts being ſufficiently fenced againſt, by the Shell 
that ſurrounds it, it follows, That this Nucleus be- 
ing once fix d in the common Centre, muſt always 
there remain. 

As to the leaking of the Water through this 
Shell, when once a paſſage ſhall be found for it to 
run through, is confeſs d to be an Objection ſeem- 
ingly of weight; bur by conſidering how tightly 
great Beds of Chalk or Clay,and much more Stone, 
do hold Water, and even Caves arch'd with Sand, 
no Man can doubt but the Wiſdom of the Creator 
has provided for the Macrocoſm, by many more 
ways than can be either imagin'd or expreſs'd, 
elpecially ſince we ſee the admirable and innume- 


rable Contrivances wherewith each worthleſs Indi- 


vidual is furniſh'd, both ro Defend it ſelf, and Pro- 
pagate its Species. What Curioſity in the Stru- 
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cture; what Accuracy in the Mixture and C s 
poſition of the Parts ought not we to expect en 
Fabrick of this Globe, made to be the lat;, 

bitation of ſo many various Species of 12 th. 
each of which, there want not many Inf " 

that manifeſt the boundleſs Power and Good Adee 
their Divine Author; and can we then think? : 
hard Suppoſition, that the Internal Parts Ss g 
Bubble of Earth ſhould be replete with bak + ti 
and Vitriolick Particles, as may contribute x ” 
trefaction, and diſpoſe the tranſuding War 20 
ſhoot and coagulate into Stone, ſo as continy 1 
* nt _ if need were, to conſolidate N 

rea | 
_—_ or Flaw in the concave Surface gf the 
And perhaps this may not without reaſon 

poled to be the final Cauſe of the — f 
the Magnerical Matter in the Maſs of the Te . 
{trial Parts of our Globe, vi. To make * 
maintain the concave Arch of this Shell: For ' 


— - 
_ — — 


what the Excellent Sir I. Newton has ſhewy in b. 
Principia Philoſophiæ, it will follow, Thr 
ing to the general Principle of Gravity viiible 
throughout the whole Univerſe, all thoſe Pariicls 
that by length of Time, or otherwiſe, ſhall mou! 
der away, or become looſe on the concaye Surkice 
of the external Sphere, would fall in, and with 
grear force deſcend on the Internal, unleſs thoſe 
Particles were of another ſort of Matter, capable 
by their ſtronger tendency to each other, to ſuſpend 
the force of Gravity; but no other Subſtance is 


known capable of tupporting each other by their 


mutual Attraction, but the Magnetical; and theſe 
we lee miraculouſly ro perform that Office, even 
where the power of Gravity has irs full Effect: 
much more within the Globe, where ir is weaker, 
Why then may we nor ſuppoſe theſe (aid Arches 
to be lined throughout with a magnetical Matter, 
or rather, to be one great Concave Magnet, whoſe 
two Poles are the Poles we have before obſerv d t 
be fix d in the Surface of our Globe. 

Another Argument favouring this Hypotheſis, is 
drawn from a Propofition of the ſame Sir Iſaac 
Newton, wherc he determines the Force wherewith 
the Mcon moves the Sea in producing the Tides ; his 
Words are, Denſitas Lune eſt ad denſitatem Terre ut 
680 ad 387, ſeu ꝙ ad 5 quem proxime. Eft igitm 
corpus Lune denſius ac magis terreſtre quam Tera 
neſtra, p. 466. 

Now if the Moon be more Solid than the Earth, 
as 9 to 5, why may we not reaſonably ſuppoſe 
the Mecon, being a ſmall Body, and a Secondary 
Planet, to be ſolid Earth, Water and Stone, and 
this Globe to conſiſt of the ſame Materials, only 
thereof to be cavity, within and between tie 
internal Spheres; which might be rendred not im. 
probable. | 

And one of the Uſes of the Cavity of the Eari 
ſeems to be, To diminiſh the Specifick Gravity 
thereof, in reſpect of the Moor; for it may be de. 
monſtrated, That the oppoſition of the ther to 
rhe Motions of the Planets, in a long time, become 
ſenſible; and conſequently, the greater Bodies 
muſt receive a leſs Oppoſitian than the ſmaller, 
unleſs the Specifick Gravity of the ſmaller do f- 
portionably exceed that of the greater, in whi 
caſe only they can move together; ſo that the ca 
vity affigned in the Earth, may ſerve well to av 
irs weight to that of the Moon: For otherwiſe, ! 
Earth would leave the Moon behind it, and ſue be 
come another Primary Planet. VARI- 
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VARICOSUM corpus, is that Contexture of 
Spermatick Veſſels, which enters the Teſticles. 

VARIOLEA, the Small Pox, conſiſts in a con- 
tagiqus Diſorder of the Blood, contracted from rhe 
Air, lor otherwiſe ; accompanied with a continued 
wanhring Fever, which ſometimes ipcreales, ſome- 
times gecreaſes, with a Pain in the Head and Loins, 
Anxiet and Inquietude, and with a Breaking forth 
of Pimples and Wheals, which ſwell and ſuppurate. 
The Famods Millis, attributes the Cauſe of this 
Diftemper to ſome filthy and fermentative Matter, 
which is communicated to the Fætus, together with 
the Nouriſhment from the Womb; but how this 
can hold in Adult Perſons, whoſe Blood has under- 
gone ſo many alterations, I could never yet under- 
ſtand from his Writings. It ſeems rather to conſiſt 
in a depraved Temperature of Air, with a pe- 
caliar Diſpoſition of the Blood and the Nervous 
Juice towards this Diſtemper. This poiſonous qua- 
liry of the Air, firſt infects the Nervous Juice, 
(whence proceeds the Pain of the Head and Loins) 
wherewith the Blood boils and ferments, and parts 


into little pieces or clots, which in the courſe of 


Circulation, ſtick to the ourward Parts, and te the 
inner Viſcera too; after a while they grow ripe, 
and ſuppurare. Blanchard. 

VARIX. See Cixſus. 

VAS breve. See breve vas. 

VASA, the Veſſels in an Animal, are Cavities 
through which the Liquors of the Body pals, as a 
Vein, an Artery, Lymphatick Veſſels, the Ductus 
that conveys the Chyle, and thole of the Spitrle, 

VASA deferentia, are thoſe Veſſels wherein rhe 
Seed is convey 'd from rhe Teſticles to the Veſicule 
Seminales, 

VASA Lactea, the Milky Veſſels in the Meſen- 
tery: they which reach from the Guts to the Glan- 
dules in the Meſentery, are ſaid to be of the firſt 
ſort; and they which reach from thoſe Glandules 
5 the Bag that carries the Chyle, are of the ſecond 

ort. 

Their uſe ĩs to convey the Chyle from the Guts 
to the little Bag which hold the Chyle, and thence 
to the Ductus, which conveys it to the Thorax. 
Aſellius was the firſt who diſcover'd them, and the 
dexterous F. Ruiſchius afterwards diſcover d Valves 
in them. Blanchard. 

VASA Lymphatice. See Vena Lymphatica. 

VASCULIFEROUS Plants, are, according to 
the Botaniſts, ſuch as have beſides the common 
Calyx or Flower Cup, a peculiar Veſſel or Caſe ro 
contain their Seed, one belonging to each Flower, 
but ſometimes divided into diſtin Cells. Theſe 
have always a Monopetalous Flower, either uni- 
form or difform. 

The former of theſe have their Secds all di- 
vided. 
1. Into 2 Partitions ; as the Hyoſcyamus, Nico- 
tiana, Priapeia, and the Gentiana. 


2. Into 3 Partitions ; as the Convolvulus, Spe- 
culum Veneris, Trachelium, Rapunculus, Campanula, 
* Corniculatus, &c. 


3. Into 4 Partitions; as the Stramonium. 
Thoſe of the latter kind, or which have a difform 
Monopetalous Flower, as the Linaria, Pinguicula, 
Antirrhinum, Ariſtolochia, Scrophularia, Digitalis, 
Pedicularis, Melampyrum and Euphraſia, &c. 
VASTI Myſeuli, are certain Muſcles that con- 
tribute to the extending of the Leg, and are of two 
ſorts, vig. External and Internal. 


— 


VAS TO, is a Writ that lies for the Heir againit 
the Tenant for term of Life, or of Years, fot 
making Waſte, or for him in the Reverſion or Re- 
7 o ↄ ↄ ↄ . 

VAS IT UM, is a Walle or Common, lying open 
to the Cattle of all Tenants, who have a Right of 
Commoning. 85 

VAST US Externus, is a Muſcle of the Leg, ſo 
called, from its Magnirude and Situation. Ir ariſes 
ourwardly Tendinous, inwardly Fleſhy from the 
external part of the great Trochanter, and Linea 
Aſpera of the I high-bone, from whence its Fibres 
deſcend obliquely forwards; and on the contrary, - 
become outwardly Fleſny, and Tendinous inter- 
nally ; and ſo ſoon as they meet with the Tendon 
of the Rectus Femoris, grow perfectly Tendinous, 
Ir helps to extend the Tibia. 

VASTUS Inter nus, is a Muſcle of the Leg, 
which hath irs Denomination from its Situation 
and Magnitude, Irs Beginning is Large, partly 
Tendinous, and partly Fleſhy ; its being continu'd 
from the Linea Aſpera, on the Back-part of the 
Thigh-bone, from immediately below the leſſer 
Trochanter, till within three Fingers breadth above 
the inferior Appendiæ of the {aid Bone internally and 
laterally ; from hence its fleſhy Fibres deſcend ob- 
iquely outwards, and an almoſt Semicircular man- 
ner, and on a ſudden ceaſing to be Fleſhy, its 
Tendon is united with that of the ReQus, together 
with the Vaſtus Internus and Crureus, and is Inſer- 
red with them. It helps to extend the Tibia. 

VECTIS, or the Lever, is the firſt of the Me- 
chanick Powers, as they are uſually called. This 
Dr. Wallis, in his Mechanicks, rightly Conſiders as 
a Right Line perfectly Inflexible, of no weight it 
lelf, or ar leaſt, of an Equable one throughout. 
accommodared to the raiſing or ſuſtaining of heavy 
Bodies. This Vectis is always ſupported by a 
Fulcrum, on which it moves as on an Immoveable 
Centre. 

VECTOR, a Line ſuppoſed to be drawn from 
aty Planer moving round a Centre, or the Focus 
of an Ellipſis, ro that Centre or Focus, is by ſome 
Writers of the new Aſtronomy, called the Vector; 
becauſe tis that Line by which the Planet ſeems 
to be carried round its Center, and with which it 
deſcribes proportional Area's in proportional 
Time. | 

VEDETTE, a Military term, fignifying a Cen- 
tinel on Horſe-back derach'd from the main Body 
of the Army, to diſcover and give notice of the 
Enemies Defigns. 

VEER : The Seamen call Veering out a Rope, 
letting it go by Hand, or letting it run out of it 
ſelf, Thus they ſay, Veer more Cable; that is, let 
more Cable run out. But they don't uſe this Word 
for the letting out of any running Rope, except 
the Shear, but of that, they ſay, Veer more Sheat ; 
that is, let more of it run our. 

The Word Veer is allo uſed in reference to the 
Wind; for when it changeth often and ſuddenly, 
they ſay, the Wind Vecreth; alſo when a Ship be- 
ing under Sail, hath her Sheat veered out, they ſay, 
ſhe goes Veering ; thar is, ar large ; neither by a 
Wind, nor directly before ir, but between both, 
which they call alſo Quartering. 

VEGETABLES, are ſuch Natural Bodies as 
grow and encreaſe from Parts Organically form'd, 
but have no proper Life nor Senſation. 


VEGE 
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VEGETATION, is the way of Growth or In- 
creaſe of Bulk, Parts ard Dimenſions, proper to 
all Trees, Shrubs, Plants, and Herbs. 

It hath been a general Opinion amongſt almoſt 
all the Modern Naturaliſts; That the Vegetation 
of Plants. and even Minerals too, was chiefly ow- 
ing to Water; and that not only as a Vehicle, to 
convey to them the fine rich Earth, c. proper for 
their Nouriſhment; but that the Water was 
Tranſmuted into the very Body of the Plant, and 
atforded the greateſt part of, if not all the Matter, 
with which they are Nouriſned, and by which 
they grow and encreaſe in Bigneſs. This Opinion, 
Countenanced by very great Names, that Learned 
and Ingenious Naturaliſt Dr. Fohn N w r, Au- 
thor of the Natural Hiſtory of the Earth, thought 
very well worth raking into ſerious Examinarion. | 

And in the firſt place, he carefully Examin d all 
forts of Water, and found, that the- cleareſt, fineſt 
Springwater which he could any where meer with 
exhibited even to the naked Eye, great Numbers 
of excceding {mall Terreſtrial Particles, and that 
all other Craſſer Waters had theſe in yet much 
greater Quantity; and alſo, that they were of a 
much larger Bulk. 

He found this Terreſtrial Matter contained in 
all Water, to be of two kinds: The one properly 
a Vegetable Matter, but conſiſting of very different 
Particles; ſome of which are proper for the Nou- 


of Earthy Matter: And in order to determine why 
ther the Vegetation of Plants was chiefly — n 
bare Water, or not rather to the Terre Me 
therein contained, he made, with very great 305 
curacy and Care, the following Experiment . 
you will find in a Diſcourſe of his Read befor, 
Royal Society, and publiſl'd in their 47e e 
N. 253. J © 1% 
Which Experiments, becauſe they are done w h 
an uncommon Care and Exactne(s, are a ſuffcie 
number of them, and are follow d by very Ingens. 
ous Kefletions, ſerving to explicate many Diff. 
on in Philolophy, and to ler the whole Affair of 
egetation in a very good Light; I ſhall iy 
Reader as bellows, 8 15875 a gierle 
A. D. 1691, I choſe (ſaith he) ſeveral Glaſs 
Viols, that were all, as near as poſſible, of the ſame 
ſhape and bigneſs. After I had put what Water! 
thought fir into every one of them, and taken an 
Account of the Height of it, I ſtrain'd and tyd 
over the Oritice of each Viol, a piece of Parch. 
ment, having an Hole in the middle of ir, large 
enough to admit the Stem of the Plant 1 deſign d 
to {er in the Viol, without confining or ſtraitning 
it, ſo as to impede its growth, My intention 
in this, was ro prevent the encloſed Water 
from evaporating or alcending any other way 
than only through the Plant to be ſer therein. 
Then I made choice of ſeveral Sprigs of Mint, 


riſhmenrt of ſome kinds of Plants; others for dif- | and other Plants that were, as near as I could poſ- 
ferent ſorts, Sc. The other kind of Earthy Mat- ſibly judge, alike freſh, found, and lively, Hay. 
ter, he found to be purely of a Mineral Nature; | ing taken the Weight of each, I placed it in a Vio! 


and this allo was of very various and different 
kinds, 
The former ſort of Vegetable Earthy Matter, 


ordered as above; and as the Plant imbibed ard 
drew off the Water, I took care to add more of the 
{ame from time to time, keeping an account of the 


abounds plentifully in all Waters; but for the Mi- 
neral, tis found moſtly in Spring-water, next to 


weight of all J added. Each of the Glaſſes were for 
better diſtinction, and the more eaſie keeping a Re- 


that, in River-water, and leaſt of all in Rain- wa- | giſter of all the Circumſtances, noted with a dif- 


ter; tho even there it is alſo to be found plenti- 
fully. 

This Fact (he ſaith) any one may diſcover, by 
only keeping Water for a competent Time with- 
out ſtirring it, in a clear Glaſs-viol, cloſe ſtopt, ro 


ferent Mark or Letter, A, B, C, Ec. and all fer 
in a row in the ſame Window, in ſuch manner, 
that all might partake alike of Air, Light, and 
Sun, Thus they continued from Fuly the 2oth, to 
October 5th, which was juſt 77 Days. Then! 


keep out Duſt, &c, For then he will obſerve, Thar 
theſe very ſmall Terreſtrial Particles, which before 
were ſcarcely viſible ſingly, will now combine to- 
gerher into larger and more conſpicuous Maſſes, 
which, by degrees will join together, and form 
Clouds as it were in the Water, which will grow 
daily more and more Opacous and Thick, by the 
continual acceſſion of new Matter. And if the 
Earthy Matter in the Water be chiefly of the Ve- 


getable kind, it will turn the Water green, the 


took them out, weigh'd the Water in each Viol, 


and the Plant likewiſe, adding to its weight that 


of all the Leaves that had fallen off during rhe 
time it ſtood thus. And laſtly, I computed how 
much each Plant had gained, and how much Wa- 
ter was ſpent upon it. The Particulars are as follows, 


A. Common Spear Mint, ſet in Spring-water. 


The Plant weigh'd, when put in Fuly 20, jul 


uſnal Colour of Vegetables; and this will grow | 27 Grains; when taken our, October 5th, 42 Gr: 


deeper and deeper Colour'd, bur will nor precipi- 
rare to the Bottom of the Glaſs, as the Mineral 
Matter will, if there be any conſiderable Quantity, 
by reaſon of irs much greater Specifick Gravity. 
On rhe whole therefore he concludes, very juſtly, 
That there is in all Water, a conſiderable Quantity 


So that in this ſpace of 77 Days, it had gain d in 
weight 15 Grains. 
The whole Quantity of Water expended during 
the 57 Days, amounts to 2558 Gr. Conſequently, 
che weight of the Water taken up, Was 17% 


times as much as the Plant had got in weight. 


A. Common 
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Weight of the Weight of te Weight gain'd | Weight of the Proportion of the en- 
plant when firſt | Plant when ta- | by the Plant du- | Water expended | creaſe of the Plant to 


ö 
pur in Water | ken out of the | ringthe 77 days | upon the Plant, | the expence of the Wa- 
Water. ter. | 
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27 Gr. Eu. 
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| 42 Gr. | 15 Gr. J 2558 Cr. A 160 17% 75 
B. Common Spear Mint: Ruin Vater. | | 
28 | Gr. [ 80 45 ; Gr. [ 17 + Gr. | 3ocog Gr. As to 171 42; 
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C. Common Spear Mint: Thames Water. 
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i 28 Gr. | 54 Gr. | 46 Gr. | 2493 Gr. | As 1 to 95 73 | 
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| 49 Gr. | 106 Gr. 1 37 Gr. | 3708 Gr. | As 1 to 65 2;. | 
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E. Lathyris ſeu Cataputia Gerh, Spring Water, 
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| 101 4 Gr. E _ 2501 Gr. | As 1 to 71424. 
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The Specimen D had ſeveral Buds upon it when; Thus they ſtood the whole 77 Days inthe ſame 
firſt ſer in Water; theſe in ſome days became fair | Window with the reſt ; when upon Examination, 
Flowers, which were at length ſucceeded by Ber- | T found none of the Water in theſe waſted or gone 
ries. Several other Plants were try'd, that did off: Though I obſerved, both in theſe, and the 
not thrive in Water, or ſucced any better than the | reſt, eſpecially after hot Weather, ſmall Drops of 
Cataputia foregoing. : Water nor unlike Dew, adhering to the inſides of 

The Viols F and G, were filled, the former with | the Glaſſes, that part of them I mean, that was 
Rain, and the other with Spring Water, at the above the Surface of the encloled Waters. 
ſame time as thoſe above-mentioned were, and | The Water in theſe two Glaſſes that had no 
ſtood as long as they did; but they had neither of Plants in them, ar the end of the Experiment, ex- 
them any Plant; my deſign in theſe being only to hibited a larger Quantity of Terreſtrial Matter 
inform my ſelf, whether any Water exhaled out than that in any of thoſe that had the Plants in 
of the Glaſſes, otherwiſe than through the Bodies them did. The Sediment at the bottom of the 
of the Plants. The Orifices of theſe two Glaſſes | Viols was greater, and the Nubecul diffuſed thro 
were covered with Parchment; each piece of it be- the Body of the Water thicker. And of that 
ing perforated with an hole of the ſame bigneſs which was in the others, ſome of it proceeded 
with thoſe of the Viols above; In this I ſuſpended | from certain ſmall Leaves that had fallen from that 
a bit of Stick about the thickneſs of the Stem of part of the Stems of the Plants that was within the 
one of the aforeſaid Plants, but nor reaching down | Water, wherein they rotted and diſſolved. The 
to the Surface of the included Water; I pur | Terreſtrial Matter in the Rain Water, was finer 
them in thus, that the Water in theſe might not than that in the Spring Water, es 


by : more ſcope to evaporate than that in the other | 
Viols, 
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Experiments, Anno 1692, 


The Glaſſes made uſe of in this, were of the 
ſame ſort with thoſe of the former Experiment; 


The Plants here were all Spear Mine ; the mor 
kindly, freſh, ſprightly Shoots I could chule. The 
Warer and the Plants were weigh'd as ab Ove, and 


the Viols ſer in a Line, in a South dom, Where 


and covered over with Parchment in like manner. 


they ſtood from June the 2d, to Ju! 
| which was juſt 56 Days. ? | OREN wh, 


4crreſtrial Matter adhered very copiouſly. 


5 : 
— ——— 2— —. — — * VVV \ 
| H. Hyde Park Conduit Water, alone. | 
| — _ : 3 e N nth — — — c_— | 2 
The Weight of] Weight of the | What gain d] What of the | Proportion of the ; 
| the Plant when | Plant when ta- | bythe Plant du- Water isexpen- | encreaſe of the Plant | [ 
firſt ſet in Wa- | ken our of the | ring the 56 ded upon the | to the expenceofthe | l 
ter. Water. days. Plant. Water. | J 
127 Gr. ſ 255 Gr, | 128 Gr, | 14190 Gr. As 1to110 a þ 8 
| — — — — — — cc _—__ — — + CRE —U—gd . — | c 
1 I. The ſame Water, alone. | | | 
| 110 Gr. | 249 Gr. | 139 Gr. 4 13140 Gr. | As 1 ro 945. | a 
1 = — — _ — OD — —— nem cn, 
| 1 Same Water, with an Ounce and an half of common Garden Earth diſſolved in it. N 
1 76 Off j 244 Gr. | 168 Gr. | _ 10732 Gr. | A8 1 0 63 432, 1 
—— — — — — — — —— — — — — 74 
L. Hyde Park Water, with the ſame Quantity of Garden Mould as the former. V 
DE — — —U— — — — öUEiä— — — ——— — — —— ö &< 
92 Gr. | 376 Gr. | 284 Gr. | 14950 Gr. | As 1 t0 52, in 
|} —— — — - — — — — = = «% ö > im A; th 
; M. Hyde Park Water, diſtilled with a gentle Still. | an 
; | A — —— .äſdòĩUm . 2 8 — — —— — 1 —— | ta. 
114 Gr. iin er, 7: an. Ge, | $803 Gr, | Asrromg2 ' 
l —_ — — — — —— — —  — —— — —— — 
N. The reſidue of the Water which remain d in the Seill after that in M was diſtill d off, | | | 4 
| eee, a DE 2 W 8 S ah no 
'} $1 Gr. 176 Gr. T1 94 Gr. | 4344 Gr. As 110 46% nit 
e e e e e eee — — — — — — — — — — wh 
H, was all along a very kindly Plant, and had The Earth in both theſe Glaſſes was very ſenſi So 
run up above two Foot in height. It had ſhor bur | bly and confiderably waſted, and leſs than when 
one conſiderable collateral Branch; but had ſenr | firſt put in. The ſame ſort of green Subſtance here, I, 
forth many and long Roots, from which ſprung | as in thoſe above. 
very numerous, tho ſmall and ſhorr leſſer Fibres, t 
"Theſe leſſer Roots came out of the larger on two The Plant M, was pretty kindly ; had two [mall | 
oppoſite Sides, for the moſt part; fo that each | collateral Branches, and ſeveral Roots, tho not ſo | 
Root, with irs Fibrilla, appeareth not unlike a ſmall | many as that in H or I ; bur as much Terreftrial 
Feather. To theſe Fibrille adher'd pretty much | Matter adhering to them, as thoſe had. The Wa- 
Terreſtrial Matter. In the Water, which was ar | ter was pretty thick; having very numerous [mall 
laſt Thick and Turbid, was a green Subſtance, | Terreſtrial Particles ſwimming in it, and ſome Se- we 
reſembling a fine thin Conferva. diment at the bottom of the Glaſs, This Gg Flu 
had none of the green Matter above · mentioned too 
The Plant I, was as kindly as the former, bur | in it. We! 
had ſhor no collateral Branches: Its Roots, the Na- Mz 
ters, and the green Subſtance, all much as in the | The Plant N, was very lively, and had ſent out p 
tormer. ſix collateral Branches, and ſeveral Roots. 5 
The Plant K, tho' it had the Misfortune to be | The Glaſs O, had alſo Hyde Park Conduit . ſho! 
annoy'd with many ſmall Inſects that happen'd to | ter, in which was diſſolved a Dram of Mieter. The thar 
fix upon it, yet had ſhor very conſiderable collate- | Mint ſer in this, ſuddenly began to wither and de- ms 
ral Branches; and ar leaſt as many Roots, as ei- | cay, and died in a few days, as likewiſe did 10 N 
ther in H or I, which had a much greater Quan- | more Sprigs that were ſer in it lucceſſirely. in rr 
tiry of Terreſtrial Matter adhering to the Extre- another Glaſs, I diſſolved an Ounce of good Our ks 
mities of them. The ſame green Subſtance here den Mould, and a Dram of Nitre; and in 3 _ =o 
that was in the two preceding. half an Ounce of Wood- aſnes, and a Dram of 4 for e 
tre; but the Plants in theſe ſucceeded n0 * ü 
The Plant L, was far more flouriſhing than any | than in the former. In other Glaſſes, | rf t 
of the precedent; had ſeveral conſiderable collate- ſeveral other ſorts of Earth, Clay, Mars, fel 
ral Branches, and very numerous Roots, to which |riery of Manures, Sc. I fer Mint in > Fo 7 


| Mint Water ; and other Experiments I f even 
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peded Vegetation, 


The Glaſs P, Hyde Park Conduit Water : In this 
| fixed a Glaſs Tube of ten Inches long, the bore 
about one ſixth of an Inch in Diameter, filled with 
very fine and white Sand, which I kept from fal- 
ling down out of the Tube into the Viol, by ing 
a thin piece of Silk over that end of the Lube 
that was downwards. Upon immerſion of the 
lower End of it into the Water, this by little and 
little aſcended quite to the upper Orifice of the 
Tube; and yet in all the 56 Days which it ſtood 
thus, a very inconſiderable Quantity of Water had 
gone off, vix. ſcarcely 20 Grains, tho the Sand 
continued moiſt up to the top, till the very laſt. 
The Water had imparted a green Tincture to the 
Sand, quite to the very top of the Tube: And in 
the Viol, it had precipitated a greeniſh Sediment, 
mixt with black. To the Bottom and Sides of the 
Tube, as far as twas immerſed in the Water, ad- 
hered pretty much of the green Subſtance deſcri- 
bed above. Other: like Tubes I filled with Cotten, 
Lint, Pith of Elder, and ſeveral other porous Vege- 
table Subſtances ; ſetting ſome of them in clear 
Water, others in Water tinged with Saffron, Co- 
chinele, &c. And ſeveral other Trials were made, 
in order to give a Mechanical Repreſentation of 
the Motion and Diſtribution of the Juices in Plants; 
and of ſome other Phenomena obſervable in Vege- 
tation. 


Several Plants being alſo ſer in the Viols Q, R, S, 
Sc. ordered in like manner as thoſe above, in Octo- 
ber, and the following colder Months; theſe throve 
not near ſo much, nor did the Water aſcend in 
nigh the Quantity it did in the hotter Seaſons, in 
which the before-recired Trials were made. 


Some Reflections upon the foregoing Experiments. 


1. In the Plants of the ſame lind, the leſs they are 
in Bulk, the ſmaller Quantity of the Fluid Maſs 


dium of it where the Maſs is of equal Thickneſs, 
being pretty nearly proportion'd to the Bulk, of the 
Plant. 


Thus, that in the Glaſs mark'd A, which 
weigh'd only 27 Gr. drew off but 2558 Gr. of the 
Fluid: And that in B, which weigh'd only 28 4, 
took up but 3004 Gr, Whereas that in H, which 
weighd 127 Gr. ſpent 14190 Gr. of the Liquid 
45. 

The Water ſeems to aſcend up the Veſſels of 
Plants, in much the ſame manner as up a Filtre; 
and tis no great wonder, that the larger Fikre 
ſhould draw off more Water, than the leſſer; or 
that a Plant that has more and larger Veſſels, ſnould 
take up a greater ſhare of the Fluid in which it is 
ſet, than one that has fewer and ſmaller ones can. 
Nor do I note this as a Thing very conſiderable 
in it ſelf, but chiefly in regard to what I am about 
next to offer: And that it may be ſeen, that in my 
other Collations of Things, I made due allowance 
for this difference. 


in which they are ſet, is drawn off ; the Diſpen« 


| 


ſeveral kinds, in order to get Light and Informa- | 
ion what haſtned or retarded, promoted or im- 


— 


nr 


2. The much greater part f the Fluid Maſs that is 
thus drawn off and convey d into the Plant, does 
not ſettle or abide there ; but paſſes through the 
Pores of them, and exhales up into the Atmo- 


ſphere, 


That the Water in theſe Experiments aſcended 
only through the Veſſels of theſe Plants, is certain. 


The Glaſſes F and G, that had no. Plants in 
them, tho' diſpoſed in like manner as the reſt, re- 
main'd at the end of the Experiment, as at firſt, 
and none of the Water was gone off: And that the 
greateſt part of it flies off from the Plant into che 
Armoſphere, is as certain. 
The leaſt proportion of the Water expended, 
was to the Augment of the Plant, as 46 or 50 to 1. 
And in ſome, the weight of the Water drawn off 
was loo, 200, nay, in one above 700 times as 
much as the Plant had received of Addition. 
This ſo continual an emiſſion and detachment 
of Water, in ſo great plenty, from the parts of the 
Plants, affords us a manifeſt Reaſon, why Coun- 
tries that abound with Trees and the larger Ve- 
getables eſpecially, ſnould be very obnoxious to 
Damps, great Humidity in the Air, and more fre- 
uent Rains, than others that are more open and 
ce. The great Moiſture in the Air, was a migh- 
fy Inconvenience and Annoyance to thoſe who firſt 
etled in America, which at that Time was much 
over grown with Woods and Groves. But as theſe 
were Burnt and Deſtroy d, to make way for Ha- 
birations and Culture of the Earth, the Air mend- 
ed and cleared up apace, changing into a Temper 
much more ſerene and dry than before. Nor does 
this Humidity go off pure and alone, bur uſually 
bears forth with it many parts of the ſame. nature 
with thoſe whereof the Plant, through which ir 
2 conſiſts. The Craſſer indeed are not ſo eaſily 
orn up into the Atmoſphere; but are uſually de- 
poſited on the Surface of Leaves, Flowers, and 
other parts of the Plants Hence come our Man- 
na s, our Honies, and other Gummeus Exſudations 
of Vegetables, bY 
Bur the finer and lighter Parts are with greater 
eale ſent up into the Atmaſpbere. 7 
Thence they are convey'd ro our Organs of 
Smell, by the Air we draw in Reſpiration, and are 
pleaſant or offenſive, beneficenr or injurious to us, 
according to the nature of the Plants from whence 
they ariſe. _ 
And fince theſe owe their riſe to the Water that 
aſcends out of the Earth through the Bodies of 
Plants, we cannot be far to ſeek for the Cauſe why 
they are more numerous in the Air, and we ſind a 
greater Quantity of Odours exhaling from Vegeta- 
bles, in warm, humid Seaſons, than in any others 
whatſoever, 


3. Agreat part of the Terreftrial Matter that is mixt 
the Water. 


There was much more Terreſtrial Matter at the 
end of the Experiment in the Water of the Glaſſes 
F and G, that had no Plants in them, than in thoſe 
that had Plant, 5 | | 

The Garden Mou/d diſſolved in the Glaſſes 
K, and L, was conſiderably diminiſhed, and car- 


ried off z nay, the Terreſtrial and Vegetable Matter 
was 


with Water, aſcends up into the Plant, as well s 
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was born up in the Tubes filled with Sand, Cotton, 
Rec. in that Quantity, as to be evident even to 
Senſe. And the Bodies in the Cavities of the other 
Tubes, that had their lower ends immers d in Wa- 
ter, wherein Saffron, Cochinele, &c. had been in- 
fuſed, were tinged with Tellow, Purple, &c. 

If I may be permitted to look abroad a while, 
towards our Shores and Parts within the Verge of 
the Sea, theſe will preſent us with a large Scene of 
Plants, that along with the Vegetable, take up in- 
to them meer Mineral Matter alſo in great abun- 
dance: Such are our Sea Purſlain, the leveral ſorts 
of Alga's, of Sampires, and other Marine Plants. 
Thoſe contain common Sea Salts, which is all one 
with the Foſſil, in ſuch plenty, as not only to be 
plainly diftinguiſh'd on the Palate, bur may be 
drawn forth of them in conſiderable Quantity ; 
nay, there want not thoſe, who affirm, There 
are Plants found, that will yield Nitre, and o- 
ther Mineral Salts ; of which, indeed, I am not 
fo far ſatisfied, that I can depend on the thing, 
and therefore give this only as an Hint for En- 


quiry. 


To go on with the Vegetable Matter, how apr, 
and how much diſpos'd this, being ſo very fine and 
light, is to attend Water in all its Motion, and 
follow it into each of its Receſſes, its manifeſt, not 
only from the Inſtances above alledged, but many 
others. Percolate it with all the care imaginable, 
Filter it with never ſo many Filtrat ions, yet ſome 
Terreſtrial Matter will remain. Tis true, the 
Fluid will be thinner every time than other, and 
more diſengaged of the ſaid Matter; but never 
wholly free and clear. I have filtred Water thro 
ſeveral Sheets of thick Paper, and after that, thro 


very cloſe fine Cloth twelve times doubled; nay, I 


have done this over and over, and yet a conſidera- 
ble Quantity of this Matter diſcovered it ſelf in the 
Water after all. Now, if it thus paſſes Interſtices 
that are ſo very fmall and fine along with the Wa- 
ter, tis the leſs ſtrange it ſhould attend ir in its 
paſſage through the Ducts and Veſſels of Plants. 
Tis true, filtring and diſtilling of Water, inrer- 
ceprs and makes it quit ſome of the Earthy Matter 
it was before impregnated withal; but then, that 
which continues with the Water after this, is fine 
and light, and ſuch conſequently as is in a peculiar 
manner fit for the Growth and Nouriſnment of 
Vegetables. And this is the cale of Rain- water. 
The Quantity of Terreſtrial Matter ir bears up into 
the Atmoſphere, is nor great: Bur that which ir 
does bear up, is mainly of that light kind or Ve- 
getable Matter, and that too perfectly diſſolved, 
and reduced to ſingle Corpuſcles, all fit to enter the 
Tubules and Veiſels of Plants. On which account 
"Tis, that this Water is ſo very Fertile and Pro- 
Ii fick, 

The reaſon why in this Propoſition I ſay only, 
a great part of the Terreſtrial Matter that is inix d 
with the Water, aſcends up with it into the Plant, 
is, becauſe all of it cannot. The Mineral Matter 
is a great deal of it not only groſs and ponderous, 
but ſcabrous and inflexible; and ſo not diſpoſed to 
enter the Pores of the Roots. And a great many 
of the ſimple Vegetable Particles by degrees unite, 
and form ſome of them ſmall Clods or Moleculæ; 
ſuch as thoſe mention'd in H, K, and L, ſticking 
to the Extremities of the Roors of thoſe Plants. 
Ochers of em intangled in a looſer manner, and 
form the Nubecule, and green Bodies ſo commonly 
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conjoin d, are too big to enter the Pores, or af 
up the Veſlels of Plants, which tingly they — 
r 8 might 

They who are converlant in Apricy/ 
eaſily ſubſcribe to this. They ay well 2, 
that be their Earth never ſo rich, ſo good mie 
fir for the Production of Corn or other Vegeta; : 
little will come of ir, unleſs the Parts of it be 1 
parated and looſe. Lis on this account the * 
ſtow the pains they do in Culture of it; * . 
808, Plowing, Harrowing, and breaking of 1 
clodded lumps of Earth. "Tis the ſame wa = 
> Salt, Nitre, and other Salts promote ou 

ation. 

I am ſorry I cannot ſubſcribe to the Opinion or 
thoſe Learned Gentlemen, who imagine Niere he 
eſſential ro Plants; and that nothing in the * — 
ble Kingdom is tranſacted without it. By af the 
Trials J have been able ro make, the thing is quite 
otherwiſe ; and when contiguous to the Plant, jr 
rather deſtroys, than nouriſhes it. Bur this Nie 
and other Salzs certainly do; they looſen the Exch 
and ſeparate the concrered Parts of it, by thy 
means fitting and diſpoſing them to be aſſumed by 
the Water, and carried up into Seed or Plant for 
its Formation and Augment, ; 

There is no Man bur muſt obferve, how apt 
all forts of Salts are to be wrought upon by M. 
ſture; how eaſily they liquate and run with it: 
and when theſe are drawn off, and have deſer. 
ted the Lumps wherewith they were incorporated, 
thoſe muſt moulder immediately, and fall aſundet 
of courſe. The hardeſt Stone we meet with, if i: 
happen, as frequently it does, to have any fort of 
Salt intermixt with the Sand of which it conſiſts, 
upon being expos d to an humid Air, in a ſhorttime 
diſſolves and crumbles all to pieces, and much more 
will clodded Earth or Clay, which is not of near 
ſo compact and ſo ſolid a Conſtitution as Stone is; 
The ſame way likewiſe is Lime ſerviceable in this 
Affair. The Husbandman ſays of it, That it does 
nor fatten, bur only mellows Ground. By which 
they mean, Thar ir does not contain any thing in 
it ſelf that is of the ſame nature with the Vegetable 
Mould, or afford any Matter fit for the Formarian 
of Plants, but meerly ſoftens and relaxes the Earth, 
by that means rendring it more capable of entting 
the Seeds and Vegetables ſet in it, in order to thelt 
Nouriſhment, than otherwiſe it would have been, 
The Properties of Lime are well known, and how 
apt tis to be put into Ferment and Commotion by 
Hater: Nor can ſuch Commotion ever happen 
when Lime is mixed with Earth, however hard 
or clodded that may be, without opening ard 
looſening of it. 
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4. The Plant is more or leſs Nouriſhed and Augumen- 
ted in Proportion, as the Water in which it ſtands 
contains a greater or ſmaller Quantity ef prop” 
Terreſtrial Matter in it, 


The truth of this Propoſition is ſo evidently dir 
cernible through the whole proceſs of theſe Trials 
that I think no doubt can be made of it. 

The Mint in the Glaſs C, was of much the _ 
Bulk and Weighr'with thoſe in A and B: But che 
Water in which that was, being Ne Water, 
which was apparently ſtored more copioully W 
Terreſtrial Matter, than the Spring or Rain 


| 


ter wherein they ſtood, were; it kad haired 
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amoſt double the Bulk that either of them had, the different parts of the ſame Vegetable: That one 
and with a leſs expence of Water too. So like- ſhould carry a Roſinous, another a Milky, a third a 
wiſe, the Mint in L, in whoſe Water was dil- | Tellow, a fourth a Red Fuice in its Veins; one af- 
ſolved a {mall Quantity of good Garden Mould, | ford a fragranr, another an offenſive Smell; one be 
tho it had the diſadvantage to be leſs when firſt ſweet to the Taſte, another bitter, acid, acerb, au- 
ſer, than either of the Mints in H or I, whoſe | ſtere, &c. That one ſhould be nouriſhing, ano- 
Water was the very ſame with that in L, but had | ther poiſonous, one purging, another aſtringent, 
none of that Earth mixed with ir, yet in a ſnort Thar there ſhould be that vaſt difference in them, 
time, the Plant not only overtook, but much out- | in their ſeveral Conſtitutions, Makes, Properties, and 
ſtript thoſe ; and at the end of the Experiment, | Effects, and yet all ariſe from the very ſame ſort 
was very conſiderably bigger and heavier than ei- | of Matter, would be —_ ſtrange. And, to Note 
ther of rhem. that by the bye, this Argument makes cqually 
In like manner, the Mint in N, tho' leſs in the | ſtrong againſt thoſe who ſuppoſe mere Mater the 
beginning than that in M, being ſer in that thick Matter out of which all Bodies are formed. 
turbid, feculent Water that remained behind, after | The Cataputia, in the Glaſs E, received but very 
that wherein M was placed was tilled off, had in | little Encreaſe, only three Grains and an half all 
fine more than double its original Weight and | the while ir ſtood, tho 2501 Gr. of Water were 
Bulk; and received above twice the additional | ſpent upon ir. I will not ſay the reaſon was, Be- 
Encreaſe that that in M, which ſtood in thinner | cauſe the Vater did not contain in it Matter fir 
diſtilled Water, had done: And, which is not leſs | and proper for the Nouriſhment of that peculiar 
conſiderable, had not drawn off half the quantity] and remarkable Plant. No, it may be, the Water 
of Water that that had. was not a proper Medium for it to grow in: And 
Why, in the beginning of this Article, I limit we know, there are very many Plants that will not 
the Proportion of the Augment of the Plant, to the | thrive in it. 
Quantity of the proper Terreſtrial Matter in the] Too much of that Liquor, in ſome Plants, may 
Water, is, Becauſt all, even the Vegetable Matter, probably hurry the Terreſtrial Matter thro' their 
to ſay nothing of the Mineral, is not proper for the | Veſſels too faſt for them to arreſt and lay hold of 
Nouriſhment of every Plant. it. Be that as it will, tis moſt certain, There are 
There may be, and doubtleſs are, ſome Parts in | peculiar Soils that ſuit particular Plants. 
different Species of Plants, that may be much alike, | In England, Cherries are oblery'd to ſucceed beſt 
and {o owe their Supply to the ſame common Mat- in Kent ; Apples in Herefordſhire ; Saffron in Cam- 
ter: But tis plain, all cannot. And there are other | bridgeſhire ; Woad in two or three of our Midland 
Parts ſo differing, that tis no ways credible they | Counties; and Teazles in Somerſetſhire. This is an 
ſould be formed all our of the ſame ſort of Corpyſ- | Obſervarion that hath held in all Parts, and indeed 
cles: So far from ir, that there want not good Indi- | in all Ages of the Nord. The moſt ancient Wri- 
cations, as we ſhall ſee by and by, That every kind | ters of Husbandry took Notice of it; and are not 
of Vegetable requires a peculiar and ſpecifick Matter wanting in their Reles, for making choice of So:ls 
for its Formation and Nouriſnment; yea, each part | ſuited to the Nature of each kind of Vegetable they 
of the ſame Vegetable does fo ; and there are very | thought valuable or worth Propagating. 
many and different Ingredients go to the Compoſi- | But, which is a further Proof of what I am here 
tion of the {ſame individual Plant, endeavouring to Advance, That Soil that is once 
If therefore the Soil, wherein any Vegetable or | proper and fit for Production of ſome one ſort of 
Seed is planted, contains all or moſt of theſe In- Vegetable, does not ever continue to be ſo. No, in 
gredients, and thoſe in due Quantity, twill grow tract of Time, it loſes that Property; but ſooner 
and thrive there; otherwiſe twill not. If there in ſome Lands, and later in Others, This is what 
be not as many ſort of Corpuſcles, as are requiſite | all, who are converſant in theſe Things, know very 
for rhe Conſtitution of the main and more eſſential well. 
parts of the Plant, twill not proſper at all. If If Nbeat, for Example, be ſown upon a Tract 
there be theſe, and not in ſufficient Plenty, twill | of Land that is proper for that Grain, the firſt Crop 
Starve, and never arrive to its natural Stature. Or | will ſucceed very well, and perhaps the ſecond, and 
if there be any the leſs neceſſary and eſſential Cor- | the third, as long as the Ground is in Heart, as 
puſcles wanting, there will be ſome Failure in the the Farmers (peak: But in a few Tears twill pro- 
Plant; twill be defective in Taſte, in Smell, in Co- duce no more, if ſowed with that Corn. 
lour, or ſome other way, other Grein indeed it may, as Barley. And after 
But tho the Tract of Land may Rogen not to this has been ſown ſo often, that the Land can 
contain proper Noutiſhment for the Conſtitution of bring forth no more of the ſame, it may afterwards 
ſome one peculiar kind of Plant ; yet it may for yield ſome good Oats, and perhaps Peaſe after 
ſeveral ethers, and thoſe much differing amongſt them: ar length 'rwill become Barren ; the Vege- 


themſelves. tative Matter that at firſt ir abounded withal, being 
The Vegetable Particles are commixt and blended | reduced forth of ir by thoſe ſucceive Crops, and 


in the Earth, with all the divetſiry and variety, as | moſt of it born off. Each ſort of Grain rakes forth 
well as all the uncertainty conceivable. (J have | that peculiar Matter that is proper for its own 
given ſome Intimations of this in Nat. Hiſt. of the | Nouriſhmenr, Firſt the Neat draws off thoſe 
Earth, Page 228, Sc. and ſhall not repeat them Particles that ſuit the Body of that Plant, the reſt 
here. ) lying all quiet and undiſturbd the while. And when 

Ir is not poſſible to imagine, how, one, uniform, | rhe Earth has yielded up all them, thoſe that are 
hemogenzous Matter, having its Principles or original roper for Barley, a different Grain, remain ſtill 
Parts all of rhe ſame Subſtance, Conſtitution, Mag- behind, till the ſucceſſive Crops of that Corn fetch 
n:tude, Figure, and Gravity, ſhould ever conſtitute them forth too: And ſo the Oats and Peale in 


Bodies ſo egregiouſly unlike, in all thoſe reſpects, |rheir turn, till in fine all is carried off, and the 
as Vegetables of different kinds are; nay, even as | 7C2 | Earth 
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of Matter, | 
After all which, that very Tract of Land may 
be brought to produce another Series of the ſame 
Vegetables, but never till tis ſupplied with a new 
Fund of Matter of the like ſort with that it at firſt 
contained. This Supply is made ſeveral ways. By 
the Gronnd's lying Fallow for ſome time, till the 
Rain has poured down a freſh Stock upon it. Or 
by the Tiller's Care, in Manuring of it. And for 
further evidence that this Supply is in reality of 
like ſort, we need only refle&t a while upon thoſe 
Manures that are found by conſtant Experience 
beſt ro promote Vegetation, and the Fruitfulneſs of 
the Earth, Theſe are chiefly either Parts of Vege- 
tables, or of Animals, which indeed cither derive 
their own Nouriſhment immediately from Vegeta- 
ble Bodies, or from other Animals that do ſo. In 


” 


| 


particular, the Blood, Urine, and Excrements of | 
Animals; Shavings of Horns, and of Hoefs ; Hair, 
Wool, Feathers, calcined Shells, Lees of Wine, and 
of Beer, Aſhes of all ſorts of Vegetable Bodies, Leaves, 
Straw, Roots, and Stubble turned into Earth, by 
Plowing or otherwiſe, to rot and diſſolve there. 


Theſe, I ſay, are our beſt Manures ; and being | 


Vegetable Subſtances when refunded back again 
into the Earth, ſerve for the Formation of other 
like Bodies. 

Not wholly to confine our Thoughts to the 
Ficlds, let us look a while into our Gardens, where 
we ſhall meer with ſtill further Confirmations of 
the ſame thing. The Trees, Shrubs, and Herbs, 
Cultivated in theſe, after they are continued in 
one Station, till they have derived thence the grea- 
ter Part ot the Matter fit for their Augment, will 
decay and degenerate, unleſs either freſh Earth, or 
ſome fir Manure, be applied unto them. Tis true, 
they may maintain themſelves there forſome time, 
by lending forth Roots further and further, to a 

reat Extent all round, to fetch in more remote 
Prorißon ; but ar laſt, all will fail; and they muſt 
either have a freſh Supply brought to them, or 
they themſelves be removed and tranſplanted to 
ſome Place better furniſhed with Matter for their 
Subſiſtence. And accordingly, Gardiners obſerve, 
That Plants that have ſtood a great while in a Place, 
have longer Roots than uſual ; part of which they 
cut off when they Tranſplant to a freſh Soil, as 
now nor of any further ule to them. 

All theſe, Inſtances, to paſs over a great many 
others that might be alledged, point forth a parti- 
cular Terreſtrial Matter, and not Water, for the 
Subject, to which Plants owe their Increaſe: 
Were it Water only, there would be.no need of 
Manures, or of Tranſplanting them from place to 
place. The Rain falls in all places alike, in this 
Field and in that indifferently, in one fide of an 
Orchard or Garden as well as another. Nor could 
there be any reaſon, why a Tract of Land ſhould 
yield Neat one Year, and nor the next, ſince the 
Rain ſhowers down alike in each. Burl am ſen- 
fible I have carried this Article to too great a 
length, which yer on ſo ample and extenſive a Sub- 
ject, twas not eaſie to avoid. 


5. Vegetables are not formed of Water, but of a cer- 
' tain peculiar Terreſtrial Matter, 


It hath been ſhewn, That there is a conſiderable 
Quantity of this Matter contained both in Ruin, 


Spring, and Kiver-water ; that the much greateſt | 


Ear in a great meaſure drained of chat ſort part of the Fluid Maſs that aſcends up into Pla 
does not ſettle or abide there, but paſſes throup 


the Pores of them, and Exhales up into the At 
ſphere; that a great part of the Terreſtrial — 
mixed with the Water, paſſes up into the Pl 
along with it, and that the Plant is more gy * 
augmented in proportion, as the Water content 
greater or ſmaller Quantity of that Matter. Fro 
all which we may very reaſonably infer Tha 
Earth and not Water, is the Matter that conltit 5 
42 x 2 

The Plant in E drew up into it 2501 Gra; 
the Fluid Maſs, and yet had — bur 3: J bo 
of Encreaſe from all that. 7 

The Mint in L, tho' it had at firſt the diſad. 
vantage to be much leſs than that in I, yet bei 
ſer in Water, wherewith Earth was plentifull 
mixed, and that in I only in Water, without 4 
ſuch additional Earth, it had vaſtly outgrown re 
other, * at laſt 145 Gr. more than that did 
and ſo having gain'd above twice as much as the 
other had. 

In like manner, that in K, tho twas a great deal 
{cſs when pur in, than that in I, and was allo in. 
pair d and offended by Inſects, yer being planted 
in Water wherein Earth was diffolyed, whereas 
the Water in which (I) ſtood, had none, it not 
only overtook, but conſiderably ſurpaſſed the o- 
ther, weighing at laſt 29 Gr. more than that in [, 


and yet had not expended ſo much Water as that 


by above 2400 Gr. | 

The Plant in N, tho at firſt a great deal leſs 
than that in M, yet being fer in the foul craſs 
Vater that was left in the Still, after that in which 
M was ſet, was drawn off, in concluſion, had gain d 
in Weight above double what that in the finer and 
thinner Water had. 

The Proportion of the Augment of that Plant 
that throve moſt, was to the Fluid Maſs ſpent up- 
on it, but as 1 to 46 in others, twas as 1 to 60, 
1 to 200 ; nay, in the Cataputia, twas but as 
I to 714. 

The Mint in B, took up 39 Gr. of Water a day, 
one day with another ; which was much more 
than the whole Weight of the Plant originally ; 
and yet withal this, it gained not 3 of a Grain 
a day, in Weight. 

Nay, that in H, took up 253 Gr. a day ofthe 
Fluid, which was near twice as much as its origl- 
nal Weight, it weighing, when firſt ſer in the Wa- 
ter, but 127 Gr. And after all, the daily Encreaſe 
of the Plant was no more than 235 Gr. 


6. Spring and Rain-water contain pretty near un 
equal charge of Vegetable Matter; River-n«iT! 
more than either of them, 


The Plants in the Glaſſes A, B, and C, were at 
firſt of much the ſame Size and Weight. Arthe 
end of the Experiment, the Mint in A had gaind 
15 Gr. out of 2558 Gr. of Spring-water : That in 
B, 175 Gr. out of 3004 Gr. of Rain-water ; but 
that in C had got 26 Gr. out of only 2493 Gr: 
River-water, yole 

I do not found this Propoſition ſolely upon -w 
Trials, having made ſome more, which 1 do not 
relare here, that agree well enough with 7 1 
So that the Proportions here delivered, 5 5 
for the main; but a ſtrict and juſt Comparuion 
hardly to be expected; ſo far from it, that r. 
no doubt, but the Water that falls in R., e 
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times, contains a greater ſhare of Terreſtrial Matter, 
than that which falls at others. A more powerful 
and intenſe Heat muſt needs hurry up a larger 
Quantity of that Marter along with the humid 
Vapours, that form Rain, than one more feeble and 
remiſs ever poſſibly can. The Water of one Spring 
may flow forth with an higher Charge of this Mat- 
ter, than thar of another ; this depending partly 
upon the quickneſs of the Ebullition of the Water; 
and partly, upon the quantity of that Matter la- 
tent in the Strata through which the Fluid paſſes, 
and the greater or /eſs Laxity of thoſe Strata. For 
the ſame reaſon, the Water of one River may a- 
bound with it) more than that of another; nay, 
the ſame River, when much agitated and in Com- 
motion, muſt bear up more of it, than when it 
moves with leſs Rapidity and Violence. i 

That there is a great quantity of this Matter in 
Rivers; and that it contributes vaſtly to the ordi- 
nary Fertility of the Earth, we have an illuſtrious 
Inſtance in the Nile, the Ganges, and other Rzvers, 
that yearly Overflow the Neighbouring Plains. 
Their Banks ſhew the faireſt and largeſt Crops of 
any in the whole World: They are even loaded 
with the multitude of their Productions; and thoſe 
who have not ſeen them, will hardly be induced 
to believe the mighty Returns thoſe Trats make, 
in compariſon of others, that have not the Benefit 
of like Inundations. 


7. Water ſerves only for a Vehicle to the Terreſtrial 
Matter which forms Vegetables, and does not it ſelf 
make any addition unto them, 


Where the proper Terreſtrial Matter is wanting, 
the Plant is not Augmented, tho* never fo much 
Water aſcend into it. | 

The Cataputia in E, took up more Water than 
the Mint in C, and yet had grown bur very little, 
having received only 3 + Gr. of additional weight, 
whereas the other had received no leſs than 26 
Grains. 

The Mint in I, was planted in the ſame ſort of 
Water as that in K was; only the latter had Earth 
diſſolved in Water, and yer that drew off 13140 
Gr. of Water, gaining it ſelf no more than 139 Gr. 
in Weight; whereas the other took up but 10731 
Gr. of Water, and was augmented 168 Gr. in 
Weight; conſequently, that ſpent 2409 Gr. more 
of the Water than this in K did, and yer was 
not ſo much encreaſed in Weight as this, by 29 
Grains. 

The Mint in M ſtood in the very ſame kind of 

Warer, as that in N did. Bur the Water in M 
having much leſs Terreſtrial Matter in it than thar 
in N had, the Plant bore up 8803 Gr. of ir, gain- 
ing it ſelf only 41 Gr. the while; whereas that in 
N drew off no more than 4344 Gr. and yet was 
augmented 94 Gr. So that it ſpent 4459 Gr. of 
Water more than that did; and yet was not it ſelf 
ſo — encreaſed in Weight as that was by 
53 Ur. 
This is both a very fair and a very concluſive 
Inſtance ; on which account 'tis that 1 make often 
uſe of it, Indeed they are all ſo; and to add any 
thing further on this Head, will not be needful. 

'Tis evident therefore, Water is not the Matter 
that compoſes Vegetable Bodies; tis only the A- 
gent that conveys that Matter to them, that in- 
troduces and diſtributes ĩt to their ſeveral Parts for 


fetch it forth, and carry it unto them. 

That therefore there is that plentiful Proviſion 
and vaſt Abundance of it ſupplied to all Parts 
of the Earth, is a Mark of a Natural Providence 
Super- intending over the Globe we Inhabit, and 
Ordaining a due diſpenſation of that Fluid, with- 
our the Miniſtry of which the noble Succeſſion of 
Bodies we behold in Animals, Vegetables, and Mi- 
nerals, ſhould be all at a ſtand. Bur to keep to 
Plants, tis manifeſt, Water, as well upon this, 
as upon the other Hypotheſis, is abſolutely neceſ- 
lary in the Affair of Vegetation; and ir will not 
ſucceed without it: Which indeed, gave occaſion 
to the Opinion, That Water ir ſelf Nouriſhed, and 
was changed into Vegerable Bodies: They faw, 
Thar tho' theſe were pianted in a Soil never fo 
Rich, ſo Happy, ſo Ad vantageous, nothing came 
of it, unleſs there was Mater too in conſiderable 
Quantity. 

And it muſt be allow d, Vegetables will not come 
on or proſper, where that is wanting. But yer 
what theſe Gentlemen inferred thence, was nor, 
we ſee, well grounded. 

This Fluid, is capacitated for the Office here aſ- 
ſigned ir, ſeveral ways. By the Figure of its 
arts, which, as appears from many Experiments, 
is Exactly and Mathemarically Spherical; their 
Surfaces being perfectly Polite, and without any 
the leaſt Inequalities. Tis evident, Corpuſcles of 
ſuch a Figure are eaſily ſuſceptible of Motion, yea, 
far above any others whatſocver; and conſequent- 
ly, the moſt capable of moving and conveying 
other Matter that is not fo Active and Voluble, 
Then the Intervals of Bodies of that Figure are, 
with reſpect to their Bulk, of all others, the largeſt, 
and ſo the moſt fitting to receive and entertain 
foreign Matter in them. Beſides, as far as the 
Trials hitherto made inform us, the conſtituent 
Corpuſcles of Water, are each ſingly conſidered 
abſolutely ſolid, and do not yield to the greateſt 
external Force. This ſecures their Figure againſt 
any Alteration; and the Intervals of the Corpuſ- 
cles muſt be always alike. | 

By the latter, twill be ever diſpoſed ro receive 
Matter into it: And by the former, when once 
received, to bear ir along with ir. 

Mater is further capacitated to be a Vehicle to 
this Matter, by the Tenuity and Fineneſs of the 


any Fluid in all Nature, except Fire, whoſe Con- 
ſtituent Parts are ſo exceeding ſubtil and ſmall, as 
thoſe of Water are. They'll paſs Pores and Inter- 
ſtices, that neither Air nor any other Fluid will. 
This enables them to enter the fineſt Tubes and 
Veſſels of Plants, and to introduce the Terreſtrial 
Matter, conveying it to all parts of them; whilſt 
each, by means of Organs tis endow'd with for 
the purpoſe, intercepts and aſſumes into ir ſelf ſuch 
Particles as are ſuitable ro its own Nature, letting 
the reſt paſs on through the common Ducts: Nay, 
we have almoſt every where Mechanical Inſtances 
of much the ſame tenor. : 

Tis obvious ro every one, how eafily and ſud- 
denly Humidity, or the Corpuſcles of Water ſu- 


ſtained in the Air, pervade and inſinuate them- 


ſelves into Cords, however tightly twiſted into 
Leather, Parchment, Vegetable Bodies, Wood, and 


cheir Nouriſnment. That Matter is fluggiſh and 


thy like, N 
This 


inactive, and would lie erernally confined to its 
Beds of Earth, without ever advancing up into 
Plants, did not Water, or ſome like Inſtrument, 
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This it is that fits them for Hygrometers, and to 
meaſure and determine the different Quantities of 
Moiſture in the Air, in different Places and Seaſons. 

How freely Water paſſes and carries with it 
Terreſtrial Matter through Filtres, Colatures, Di- 
ſtillations, Sc. hath been intimated already. 


g. Mater is not capable of performing this Office to 
Plants, unleſs aſſiſted by a due quantity of Heat ; 
and this muſt concurr, or Vegetation will not ſucceed. 


The plants that were ſer in the Glaſſes Q, R, S, 


Sc. in October, and in the following colder Months, 
had not near the Quantity of Water ſent up into 
them, or ſo great an additional Encreaſe by much 
as thoſe that were ſet in June, ul), and the Hotter 
Months. Tis plain, Water has no power of moving it 
ſelf, or riſing to the vaſt height it does in the more 
tall and lofty Plants; ſo far from this, that it does 
not appear from any Diſcovery yet made, that e- 
ven its own Fluidity conſiſts in the inteſtine Moti- 
on of its Parts; whatever ſome otherwiſe very 
learned and knowing Perſons may have thought. 
There is no need of any thing more for ſolving all 
the Phxnomena of Flurdity, than ſuch a Figure and 
Diſpoſition of Parts, as Water has. Corpulcles of 
that make, and that are all abſolutely Spherical, 
muſt ſtand ſo very rickliſh and nicely upon each o- 
ther, as to be ſuſceptible of every Impretſion, and 
tho not perpetually in Motion, yet muſt be always 
ready and liable to be put into it, by any the ſligh- 
teſt Force imaginable. It is true, the Parts of Fire 
or Heat are not capable of moving themſelves any 
more than thoſe of Water; but they are more ſub- 
til, light, and active than thoſe are, and ſo more 
eaſily put into Motion. 

In fine, tis confident, and Matter of Fact, That 
Heat does operate upon, and move the Water, in 
order to its carrying on the Work of Vegetation; 
but how tis agitated it ſelf, and when the Motion 
firſt begins, this is no fit place to enquire. 

That the Concourle of Heat in this Work, is re- 
ally neceſſary, appears not only from the Experi- 
ments before us, but from all Nature: From our 
Fields and Foreits, our Gardens and our Orchards, 
we (ce in Autumn, as the Sun's Power grows gradu- 
ally leſs and leſs, ſo its effects on Plants is remitted, 
and their Vegetation ſlackens by little and little. 

Its failure is firſt diſcernible in Trees; theſe are 
raiſed higheſt above the Earth, and require a more 
intenſe Heat to Elevare the Water charged with its 
Nouriſhment, to the Tgps and Extremiries of them; 
ſo that for want of freſh Support and Nutriment, 
they ſhed their Leaves, unleſs ſecured by a very 
firm and hardy Conſtitution indeed, as our Ever- 
greens ate; next the Shrubs part with theirs, and 
then the Herbs and Lower Tribes; the Heat being 
at length nor ſufficient ro ſupply even theſe, tho' ſo 
near the Earth, the Fund of their Nouriſhment. As 
the Hear returns the ſucceeding Spring, they all re- 
cruit again, and are furniſhed with freſh Supplies 
and Verdure: Bur firſt thoſe which are loweſt and 
ncareſt the Earth, Herbs, and they that require a 
lefſer degree of Heat to raiſe the Water with its 
Farthy Charge, into them. Then the Shrubs and 
kigher Vegetables in their Turns ; and laſtly, rhe 
Trees. As the Heat encreaſes, it grows too pow- 
erful, and hurries the Matter with too great rapi- 
dity thro' finer, and more tender Plants. Theſe 
therefore go off and decay; and others that are 
more hardy and vigorous, and require a greater 


2 


degree of Heat, ſucceed in their order. By gi 
Mechaniſm, provident Nature furniſhes — wich 
very various and differing Entertainment 1 
what is beſt ſuited to each Seaſon, all the yu 
bs ihe Hove of hi 7 
s the Heat of the ſeveral Seaſons 
different Face of Things, ſo the Anat 
Climates ſhew different Scenes of Nature, — 
. of the Earth. 1 
he Hotter Countries, yield ordinari 
geſt and talleſt Trees, * thoſe too u they 
greater variety than the colder ever do "won 
thoſe Plants which are common to both, att, 7 
a much greater bulk in the Southern, than * be 
Northern Climes; nay, there are ſome Region 90 
Bleak and Chill, that they raiſe no Vegeral/e, mag "i 
to any conſiderable Size. This we learn from b 
land, from Iceland, and other Places of like ccd oy 
and Condition, In thele no Tree ever appears or 
the very Shrubs they afford, are few, little, and 96 
Again, In the warmer Climates, and ſuch wk 
tarniſh forth Trees, and the larger Vegera//e, if 
there happen a Remiſſion, or Diminution of the 
ulual Heat, their Productions will be impeded ot 
diminiſhed 1n proportion, 
Our late colder Summers have given us proof 
enough of this. For tho the Heat we have had 
was ſufficient to raiſe the Vegetative Matter into the 
lower Plants, into our Corns, our Whcar, Barley, 


* 
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Peaſe, and the like; and we have had plenty of th 
Strawberries, Rasberries, Currants, Gooſcherries * 
and the Fruits of ſuch other Vepetables, as are low . 
and ncar rhe Earth : Yea, and a moderate ſtore of ' 
Cherries, Mulberries, Plumbs, Filberts, and fome 4s 
others that grow at a ſomewhat greater height; _ 
yer our Apples, our Pears, Walnuts, andthe Pro- — 
ductions of the taller Trees have been fewer, and " 
thoſe nor fo kindly, ſo throughly ripen'd, and M 
brought to that Perfection they were in the former 
more benign and warm Seaſons. The Dwarf- < 
apple and Pear-rrces have ſucceeded better ; and in- ; ö 
deed in Trees of the ſame kind, thoſe that keep he 
cloſeſt ro the Earth, always produce the moſt and a8 
beſt Fruit. For which reaſon it is that the Gardinen N 
check and reſtrain the Growth of their better Fruit- lat 
Trees, and prevent their running up too great a (a 
Height: Now, even the lower Fruits and Greens 
have had ſome ſhare in the common Calamity, and Li 
fallen ſnort both in Number and Goodneſs of what ly 
the hotter and kinder Seaſons were wont to ſhewus. we 
As to our Grapes, Abricots, Peaches, NeCtarins, ch 
and Figs, being tranſplanted hither out of hotter ſid 
Climes, tis the leſs wonder we have of late had . its 
ſo general a Failure of them. = 
Nor is it the Sun, or the ordinary Emiſſion of WF the 
the Subterranean Heat only, that promotes RF cal 
Vegetation; bur any other indifferently, according nn of 
to its Power and Degree. 0 
This we are taught by our Stoves, Hot-beds, in 
and the like. All heat is of like kind; and wher*- pre 
2 3 5 ſame Cauſe, there will be conſtantly the | | pul 
ame Ct. * tric 
There's a Procedure in every part of Nature, that E the 
is perfectly Regular, and Geometrical, if we c uw lar 
but find it out; and the farther our Searches cat) nn to, 
us, the more ſhall we have occaſion to Admire | ] 
this, and the better twill compenſate our Induſtry. Ca 
VEHICLE, in the general, is that which carries Sin 
or bears any thing along; as the Serum, ot Ware- of 
ry Humour, they ſay is the Vehicle which {er\® ' 
ro convey the Blood Parkes, and to diſperſe ben ang 
| | id 
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all: over the Body: And in Pharmacy, thar Liquid | 


in which any Powder, or ſuch like Medicine is 
-aken, they call a proper Vehicle for it. | 
VEJOURS, are ſuch as are ſent by che Court to 
-ake View of any Place in Queſtion, for the ber- 
ter deciſion of the Right. Ir ſignifies alſo ſuch as 
are ſent to view thoſe that Eſſoin themſelves de ma- 
lo Lecti, whether they be in truth ſo ſick as they 
cannot appear, or whether they counterfeir. This 
Word is alſo uſed for thoſe that are appointed ro 
view an Offence, as a Man murdered, Sc. See 


View, Ws 

VEIN, is a Veſſel in an Animal Body, made to 
receive and bring the Blood back again from rhe 
Arteries. 

The Veins conſiſt of four Tunicks, a Nervous, 
a Glandulous, a Muſcular, and a Membranaceous, 
one. The Branches of the Vena Cava, above the 
Heart, are called Fugular Veins, which go to- 
wards the Head ; they which go rowards the 
Arms, are called Axillary ; that about the Heart 
Coronary; in the Lungs Pulmonary; in the Liver 
Hepatick, or Liver Vein; in the Diaphragma, 
Phrenica; in the Thighs Crural; in the Reins 
Emulgents; and ſo from its various Ramification, 


it is variouſly denominated. Blanchard. 


VENA Cava. See Cava Vena. 

VENA Porte, is a notable Vein, ſo called from 
the two Eminences, called by Hippocrates avaat, 
berween which ir enters the Liver. The 

VENA Portæ, as it enters into the Liver, is 
inveſted with another Coat, which ſome call Vagi- 
na Porte, its Sheath, others Capſula or involucrum, 
its Cale, or Cover, and Capſula communis, becauſe 
the Porus bilarius is involved in it as well as the 
Porta. | 

This ourer Coar it has immediately from the 
Membrane that cloaths rhe Liver; that is, it is 
continued from it, though it be of a clear other 
Subſtance, namely more denſe and carnous; it is 
inveſted with it in all its Ramifications, and ſo 
having a double Coat, is in that reſpect an Artery 
as allo in that it brings Blood to its Liver for its 
Nouriſhmenr, as well as for other Uſes; and 
laſtly, into the Capſula, it has an obſcure Pulſation 
(according ro Dr. Gliſſon.) 


When it is enter'd about half an Inch into the 


Liver, it is carried partly to the Right Hand, part- 
ly to the Left, and ſo is ſhap'd into a Sinus as it 
were, and thence is divided into five large Bran- 
ches, four whereof are diffus d all over the hollow 
ſide of the Liver, but the fifth aſcends ſtreight to 


its upper fide, where it diſperſes it ſelf. The ſaid | upon the Stomach, the Omentum, a part of the 


Sinus is more conſpicuous in an Embryo becauſe 
the great Influx of nutritious Juice by the Umbili- 
cal Veins enlarges it much. Some make it a ſort 
of a Heart, obſerving in it an obſcurer kind of Sy- 
ſtole and Diaſtole, whereby the Motion of the Blood 
in the Branches of the Porta within the Liver, is 
promoted in like manner, as it is in the Arteria 
pulmonaris, and Aorta by the Right and Left Ven- 
tricles of the Heart. 
they think the Blood would hardly paſs out of the 
larger Branches of the Porta into the narrower, and 
ſo on into the Roots of the Cava. 

In an Embryo very obſervable is the Tubulus, or 
Canalis Venoſus, which paſſes directly out of this 
Sinus, into the Cava, (almoſt oppoſite to the Mouth 
of the Umbilical Vein that opens into the Sinus. 

This Canalis, or Pipe, is of the ſame Subſtance 
and Tincture with a Vein, and enters into the Ca- 
v4 juſt as it panitrates the Diaphragma; and there 


Without which Pulſation, 


| 


alſo two other great Branches out of the Liver are 
inſerted into the Cava; and in the ſame place this 
Pipe is alſo knit to the ſuſpenſory Ligament, as it 
is called, and after the Child is born, grows it 
ſelf into a Ligament, being in a manner oppoſite 
to the Umbilical Ligament. : 

Its Uſe in the Fatus, is for the freer and readier 
Motion of the Blood and Chyle out of the Umbi- 
lical Vein into the Cava, ſeeing the Current is 
hardly ſtrong enough to pervade the Parenchyma 
of the Liver; nor indeed is there any reaſon why 


| the ſaid Liquors ſhould paſs there-through, ſeeing 


there is either little or no Bile therein; or howe- 
ver, they are not yet in a condition to have the 
ſame ſeparated from them. But to return to the 
Diviſions of the Porta. 

Toe Ancients taught, that they were only ſpread 
in the ſinuous or hallow part of the Eiver; but 
Dr. Gliſſon, in his Accurate Anatomy of it affirms 
the Porta to be diſperſed very equally in all its 
parts, upper as well as lower. 

And whereas it has been a conſtant Doctrine, 
Thar the Branches of the Porta open by Anaſtomo- 


ſes, into thoſe of the Cava; the lame learned Au- 


thor, and many others ſince him, have obſerved, 
That there are no ſuch Anaſtameſes at all, bur that 
the Blood doth ouze through the glandulous Paren- 
chyma of the Liver, out of the Capillary Veins of 
the Porta, into thoſe of the Cava. He that would 
be fullier informed hereof, may conſult his moſt 
accurate Book de Hepate : But we will now paſs 
to the Branches, of the Porta, when it is gone out 
of the Liver. 

This Trunk having paſt a little from the Liver, 
before it be ſevered into Branches, puts forth two 
Twigs, out of its upper and fore-part, which are 
inſerted into the Cy/ſtzs fellea, or Gall- bladder, (and 
are from thence called Cyſticæ gemellæ) about the 
Neck of it, and ſpread by innumerable Twigs 
through its external Coat. 

A third Twig alſo ariſes ſingle from it, which is 
larger than either of the former, and is inſerted in- 


to the Bottom of the right ſide of the Stomach, 


from whence ir aſcends by its hinder fide up to the 
Pylorus, which gives it the Name of Pylorica ; it is 
otherwiſe ralled, Gaſtrica dextra. | 

Having ſent forth theſe three Twigs, the Trunk 
paſſerh down, and bending a lirtle rowards the 
Left fide, it is patred into two remarkable Bran- 
ches; whereof the upper is called Siniſter, or the 


Left, and is the leſſer; the lower Dexter or the 


Right, which is the larger. The Left is beſtowed 


Colon, and the Spleen; the Right is ſpread through 
the Guts and Meſentery ; the Left is called, Vena 
Splenica ; bur the Right, Vena Meſenterica. 

The Vena Splenica, runs acroſs the Body towards 
the Left fide, being ſuſtained by the hinder Leaf of 
rhe Cawl, and hath two Branches iſſuing out of it 
before ir comes to the Spleen, viz. the Superior and 
the Inferior. 

The Superior is called Gaſtrica, or Ventricularis, 
becauſe it is beſtowed upon the Stomach; it aſcends 
obliquely towards the left part of the Stomach, in- 


to the back fide whereof ir is inſerted, and divides 


it ſelf into three Sprigs, of which the two outmoſt 
are ſpent on the Body of the Stomach, but the 
middle aſcends on its back-fide up to its upper, or 
left Orifice, which it encompaſſes like a Garland, 
and is called Coronaria. From the Inferior Branch 


two Twigs ſpring; che one is ſmall, and ſends 
Twig 
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Twigs to the Right ſide of the inner Leaf of rhe | 


Omentum, and to the Colon annexed to it. This is 
called Epiplois, or Omentalis dextra. The other is 
ſpent upon the ſame Leaf of the Omentum, with 
that part of the Colon which it ties to the Back, and 
is called, Epiplois, or Omentalis paſtica. 1 

When the Ramus Splenicus hath juſt approached 
to the Spleen, ir ſends out two other Twigs, the 
upper and lower, The Upper is called, Vas breve 
venoſura, and is implanted into the left part of the 
Bottom of the Stomach. Ir is ſomerimes ſingle, in 
which caſe ir is properly called, Vas breve in the 
ſingular Number; but more often there are two, 
three or more of them, and then theſe Veſſels, be 
they one or more, do ſomerimes ſpring from the 
Ramus Splenicus, after it has entred the Spleen. 

This Vas breve, was a Veſſel much renowned 
by the Ancients, who believe it carried an acid 
Juice from the Spleen to the Stomach, to ſtir up 
Appetite, and to help the fermentation of the Meat 
in it; but it is certain both by Ligature (whereby 
it filleth toward the Stomach, and emptieth toward 
the Spleen) and alſo by the general Nature of Veins, 
whoſe ſmaller Branches and T wigs ſtill receive the 
{ſuperfluous Arterial Blood, from the part whereinto 
they are inſerted, and conduct it by the larger Chan- 
nels toward the Heart: I tay, it is certain from hence, 
that this ſame Vas breve carries nothing to the Sto- 
mach, bur only brings from rhence, into rhe Ramus 
Splenicus, the Remains of the Arterial Blood. 

From the lower two Twigs iſſue. 

The firſt is called, Gaſtroepiplois ſiniſtra; this is 
beſtowed upon the left part of the bottom of the 
Stomach, and the fore-leaf of the Omentum, chief- 
ly on its left part. 

The ſecond ſpringeth moſt commonly indeed from 
the Ramus Splenicus, but ſometimes from the left 
Meſenterick Vein; and running along the Inteſt:- 


Meſenterica ſiniſtra, paſſeth tho' th 
the Meſentery, to that part of the Colon whi 
ſcendeth from the left part of the Stomach e 
the Inteſtinum Rectum. . 

The Uſe of the Porta, before 
of the Blood, and the Vene Lattee wer f 
out, was taught ro be for the carrying . N 
riſnment to the Inteſlines and other parts co. 
ed in the Abdomen, and allo to bring back 6” 
the Guts the purer part of the Chyle to the Log 
to make Blood of, and a thicker fæculent ON 
it to the Spleen, to be excocted by it into - 1 
Juice, and then carried to the Stomach by 0 = 
breve venoſum, for the exciting of Hunger _ 

As for this laſt Opinion, it appears by Li | 
Thar the Vas brcve carries irs Contents Hm 
Stomach to the Remus Splenicus, and it is 3 
but the Blood remaining from the Nutrition of i 
Stomach, (that was brought thither by ＋ boy 
ries) which is now a conveying back to the — 
and ſo to the Heart again in its Circulation TD 

And as for the Maeſeraicks carrying Nouriſh 
to the Guts, or bringing back Chyle, thoſe E — 
have been ſufficiently laid open before now r 
their true Uſe is only to bring back to the Live 
from the Gurs, Caw), and other Entrails chat Blood 
which remains after their Nutrition, and Which 


was carried to them by their reſpective 
VEN Lacteæ, the Lacteal . be ay 
from the White Colour of the Chyle they c i 
Theſe were not diſcovered as ſuch till = Soap 
Year, 1622. When Gaſper Aſellius found them our 
in difſeCting a live Dog fed well. Since whom, ma. 
ny others have made more accurate Diſcoreries or 
them. They are flender pellucid Veſſels, having 
bur a ſingle Coat, and are diſperſed in great Num- 
bers thro the Meſentery, and appointed for carry- 
ing the Chyle. Their Riſe is from the innermoſt 


the Cj reulaticn 


num Rectum, is inſerted into the Anus, by many | Membrane of the Inteſtines, 
Twigs. This is called, Hemerrhoidalis interna, as | are hid under a kind o 1 ee 
that which ſpringeth from the Vena Cava, is called, | thro which, by the preſſion of the Guts the Chyle 


H.emorrhoidalis externa, | 

Now followeth'the Vena Meſenterica, or the right 
Branch of the Vena Porte. Before it be divided into 
Branches, it ſendeth forth two Twigs. | 

The firſt is called, Gaſtroepiplois dextra ; this is 
beſtowed upon the tight part of the bottom of the 
Sromach , and the right fide of the upper Leaf 
of the Cawl. 

The ſecond is called, Inteſtinalis, or Duodena, 
It is inſerted into the middle of the Duodenum, and 
the beginning of the Jejunum, and runneth length- 
ways of them; whence ſome Capillary Twigs go to 
the Pancreas, and the upper part of the Omentum. 

After theſe Twigs are paſt from it, it enters by 
one Trunk into the Meſentery, where preſently it 
is divided into two Branches, to wit, Meſenterica 
extra, and ſiniſtra. | 

Meſenterica dextra (placed on the Right ſide) is 
double, and ſendeth a great Number of Branches 
to the Feſunum, Ilium, Cœcum, and the right part 
of the Celon, which aſcendeth up by the Right 
Kidney and runs under the Liver. 

Ic hath fourteen remarkable, tho' nameleſs 
Branches; and theſe are afterwards divided into 
innumerable ſmall Twigs. Theſe are thoſe Veins 
that are called the Meſeraicks, whole Branches are 

ſuprorted by the Glandules of the Meſentery, but 
enter not into them; for the Glands open into the 
Vene Latter, | 


is ſtrained, and received by the Mouths of thoſe 
Veſſels. From whence they proceed the neateſt 
or readieſt way to ſuch Glandules of the Meſentery 
as are neareſt them; but in their paſſage many 
ſmaller ones uniting to another, do commonly grow 
into one larger Trunk, and this a pretty way be- 
fore they inſinuate themſelves into the Glands they 
are marching to. But then at their Entrance into 
the Gland, and ſometimes a little before, this Trunk 
ſeparates again into new Branches more and ſmaller 
than the other. And hitherto they bear the Nam 
of Radicales, or Vene Laftee primi generis. Alter 
this, our of the Gland there ſpring again new Ca- 
pillary ones, which by and by meering together, 
make one Trunk again, as before, which keeping 
irs Courſe towards the Centre of rhe Meſenter), 
enters as many Glands as lie in its way, being di- 
vided into new Branches juſt before its Entrance 
into each Gland, as before: Bur whilſt all the 
Trunks bend one way, they alſo meeting with one 
another, do in procels ſeveral of them grow into 
one; and at length all the Trunks arrive at the 
great or middle Gland of the Meſentery (call d im- 
2 Pancreas) which moſt ef them enter inte 
ur ſome of them paſs over its ſurface, and by a 
by they all empty themſelves into the great or com 
mon Recepracle of the Chyle that lies behind the 
{aid Gland ; thoſe that were inſerted into it rili's 


out of it in like manner, as they did before c 
of the leſſer Glands, As they run from one Glen 
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to another, they are called ſecundi generis, or of the 
ſecond Kind; and from their ha ving paſs d all the 
Glands to their opening into the common Recep- 
tacle, Gc. they are called tertii generis, or of the 


| third kind. 


VENZA Lymphatice, the Lymphatick Veins, re- 
ceive the Lympha, from the conglobated Glandules, 
and diſcharge themſelves either into the Sanguina- 
ry Veins, or into the Receptacle of the Chyle. 

VENEZ Preputii, are Veins ariſing from the Ca- 
pillary Extremities of the Artery of the Penis, called 


Pudenda, theſe uniting into larger Branches, pals 


into thoſe Veins which ariſe from the Corpora Ca- 
vernoſa Penis, and paſſing under the common Inte- 
ments, do empty themſelves into the upper Vein 
of that continued from the Saphena Vein of the Foot, 
Cowper's Myſt. Reformata in Append. 
EN Sectio, is the ſame with Phlebotomy, or 
Blood- letting. | 

VENDITIONI exponas, is a Writ Judicial, di- 
rected to the Under Sheriff, commanding him to 
ſell Goods which he hath formerly by Command- 
ment taken into his Hands, for the ſatisfying a 
judgment given in the King's Court. 

VENIRE Facias, is a Writ Judicial directed to 
the Under -Sheriff, and goeth our of the Record, 
and lies where two Parties plead and come to Iſſue; 
for then the Party, Plaintiff, or Defendant, ſhall 
have this Writ directed to the Sheriff to cauſe 
Twelve Men of the ſame Country to ſay the truth 
upon the Iſſue taken. And if this Inqueſt come 
not at the Day of the Writ return'd, then ſhall go 
a Habeas Corpora, and after a Diſtreſs, until they 
come. And it is alſo a Proceſs upon an Audita 
Querela, or upon an Indictment in the King's- 
Bench, or Venire facias ad computandum, againſt 
Ie, e, by Elegit. 

V} acias tot Matronas. Sec Ventreinſpiciends, 
in Gunnery, fignifies the Differece be- 
tween me Diameter of a Bullet, and the Diameter 
of the Bore of the Piece; and it ought to be * of 
the Diameter of the Bore. See Ordnance, 

VENTER Infimus. See Mypegaſtrium. 

VENTERS, according to the Definition of A- 
natomiſts, are the three principal Cavities, or hol- 
low parts of Animal Bodies, viz. thoſe of the Be /- 
ly, Cheſt and Head ; or the Abdomen, the Thorax, 
and the Caput. 

VENTOSE, a cupping-glaſs. See Cucurbitula. 
The Ingenious Mr. Hawksbee hath now found a way 
of applying Cupping-glaſſes without Fire, by means 
of a ſmall Air-Pump, which do mighty well, and 
put the Patient to no Pain nor Frighr. 

VENTRE Inſpiciendo, is a Writ for the Search 
of a Woman that faith ſhe is with Child, and 
thereby with-holdeth Land from him that is next 
Heir at Law. 

VENTRES. See Cavitates. | 

VENTRICLE, the Stomach, is a Membranous 
Bowel in the Abdomen, under the Diaphragme, be- 
twixt the Liver and the Spleen, conſiſting of four 
Tunicks; a Nervous, Fibrous, Glandulous, and 
Membranous one: It hath two Orifices, one on 
the Right hand, called Pylorus and Funitor, where- 
at the Meat is ſent out into the Guts: Another on 
the Left hand, at which the Meat enters. Its Of. 
fice is to Concoct or Ferment the Meat: It is alſo 
called Sromachus and Aqualiculus, 

VENTRICULI cerebri, the Ventricles of the 
Brain, are four ; the Uſe of them is to receive the 
Serous Humours, and to bring them by the Pelvs 


| 


| whole Disk of the Moon were compoſed, he thinks 


into the Pituitary Glandule ; or into the Preceſſu4 
Mamillares, by the Os Cribriforme to the Noſtrils. 
They are nothing but Complications of the Brain; 
which happen there as it were by Accident. Blan- 


| chard. 


VENTRICULI Cordis, the Ventricles of the 
Heart, are two: The firſt, or Right Ventricle, 
receives the Blood from the Vena Cava, and ſends 
it to the Lungs; the Left Ventricle receives the 
Blood from the Lungs, and ſends it through rhe 
whole Body by the Horta, or great Artery, and 
its Branches: In the Hole. or Contraction of the 
Ventricles, the Blood is ſent out: In the Diaſtole, 
or Dilatation, it is let into the Heart. 

VENUE, or Venew, or Viſne, are Terms uled 
in Law, ſignifying the Place next to that, where 
any thing that comes to be tried happen d to be 
done: And therefore for the better diſcovery of the 
truth of the Matter in Fact, upon evety Trial, ſome 
of the Jury muſt be of the fame Hundred, or ſome- 
times of the ſame Pariſh, or / Neighbourhood, in 
which the thing is ſuppoſed to be done, who by 
Intendment may have the beſt Knowledge of the 
Matter. 

VENUS. The time of the Periodical Revolu- 
tion of this Planet round the Sun, is 224 Days and 
2. of a Day, or 7 of our Months. | 

According to Mr. Caſſini, the greateſt diſtance 
of Venus from the Earth is 38415, the mean di- 
{tance 22000, and the leaſt diſtance 5585 Semidia- 
meters of rhe Earth. 

And the Diameter of Venus is equal to 7 Semi- 
diameters of the Earth; therefore the Globe of 
Venus muſt be near 43 times greater than that of 
rhe Earth. Bur Dr. Gregory ſaith, Thar ro an Eye 
placed in Venus, the Sun's Diamerer would appear 
once and 7 as big again as ir doth to us, and there- 
fore his Disk will be more than double of What i: 
appcars to us: And the Light and Heat in this 


Planer, and its Gravity towards the Sun, will be 


in the ſame Proportion in reſpect of ours. 
The Length of the Day in Venus, is bur 23 Hours 

The Eye here, would behold 4 Planets above ir, 
viz. Our Earth, Mars, Fupiter, and Saturn; and 
one below it, which is Mercury : And when our 
Earth is in Oppoſition to the Sun, it will appear then 
(in the Night) ro Shine with a full 5444 be 
very Bright. The Moon will appear always to ac- 
company the Earth, and never to be ſeen from her 
above > a Degree. Mercury will never appear to 
be above 38 Degrees diſtant from the Sun. 

Kepler ſaith, The Inclination of the Orbit of 
Venus, is 3 Degrees and 22 Minutes. 

October 241666, Caſſini obſerved ſeveral Spots in 
the Body of this Planet, by whoſe Motion he judg- 
ed (tha he was not certain) That ſne moved either 
by a Circulation, or a kind of Libration round ker 
Axis, in about 23 Hours. 

A. D. 1672, and 1686, The ſame Aſtronomer, 
with a Teleſcope of 34 Foot, believes he ſaw a 
Satellite moving round this Planer, and diſtant from 
it about + of Venus's Diameter. It had the ſame 
Phaſis with Venus, but was without any well defi- 
ned Form, and its Diameter ſcarce exceeded of 
that of Venus. | 

Dr. Gregory thinks it more than probable, that 
this was a Satellite ; and ſuppoſes the Reaſon why 
it is not uſually ſeen to be, rhe unfirneſs of its Sur- 
face ro reflect the Rays of the Sun's Light ; as is 
the caſe of the Spors in the Moon, of which if rhe 
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Herigene, Kepler, and Rhetenſis, or Schyrlaus de 
Rh-itis, conjecture that Venus moves round her 
Axis in about 14 Hours ; as Kzrcher and Schortus 
pretend to have diſcovered, by obſervation of cer- 
tain Spots in her. 

VERB, in Grammar, is a Variable Parr of 
Speech, exprefling the Action of the Mind, which 
affirms that a Thing is ſo, or not ſo : And tis ei- 
ther Perſonal, which is conjugated or formed rhro' 
all the Three Perſons; or oy e which is 
only found in the Third Perſon Singular. 

VERDEGREASE, is the Ruſt of Copper ga- 
thered by Stratifying Plates of oy e with the 
Husks of preſſed Grapes, and then ſcraping off the 
Ruſt of the Plates contracted by lying in thoſe 
Husks for ſome time - Bur the Painters call Ver- 
degreaſe, or Verdeter, a kind of Magiſtery of the 
common Verdegreaſe ; which is diſſolved in di- 
{tilled Vinegar, and then Chryitalliz'd in a cool 
Place. Theſe are called Cryſtals of Venus, made 
by Vanegar. | 

VERDEROR, is a Judicial Officer of the King's 
Foreſt, Choſen by the King's Writ in the full 
County of the ſame Shire where rhe Forelt is; 
and is Sworn to maintain and keep the Aſſizes of 

the Foreſt ; to view, receive and enrol the Attach- 
ments and Preſentments of all manner of Treſpaſſes 
of Vert and Veniſon in the Foreſt. 

VERDICT, is the Anſwer of a Jury made upon 
any Cauſe, Civil or Criminal, committed by the 
Court to their Examination. And it is either Ge- 
neral, or Special: A General Verdict, is that which 
is given or brought into the Court in like general 
terms, to the general Iſſue, as in Action of Diſſe iſin, 
the Defendant pleadeth, No H1/rong, no Diſſeiſin; 
then the Iſſue is General, whether the Fact be 
wrong, or not; Which being committed to the 
Jury, they upon Contidetation of their Evidence, 
come in, and ſay, either for the Plaintiff, Thar it 
is a Wrong and Diſſeiſin; or for the Defendant, 
That it is no Wrong, no Diſſeiſin. A Special Ver- 
dict is, when they ſay at large, That ſuch a Thing, 
and ſuch a Thing, they found to be done by the 
Defendant or Tenant, ſo declaring the Courſe of 
the Fact, as in their Opinion it is proved; and as 
to the I aw upon the Fact, they pray the Judg- 
ment of the Court. And this Special Verdict, if it 
contain any ample Declaration of the Cauſe from 
the beginning to the end, is alſo called, A Verdict 
at large. | 

VERDOY ; the Term in Heraldry for a Bor- 
dure of a Coat of Arms, being charged with 
any Kinds or Parts of Flowers, Fruits, Seeds, 
Plants, &c. 

VERGE, is the Compals of the King's Courr, 
which Bounds the Juriſdiction of the Lord-Steward 
of the King's Houſhold, and of the Coroner of the 
King's Houſe ; and that ſeems to have been twelve 
Miles round. 

Verge, is alſo uſed, for a Stick or Rod, by which 
One is admitted Tenant, and holding it in his 
Hand, takes the Oath of Fealty to the Lord of the 
Mannor, and for that cauſe is called Tenant by the 
Verge. Alſo, the Spindle of the Balance of a Watch 
is called the Verge. 

VERMICULARES. See Lumbricales. 

VERMICULATION, is an Infection of Plants 
by Worms. 

VER MIFORMIS Preceſſus, is the Prominence 
of the Cerelellum, ſo called from its Shape. 


that Planer could nor be ſcen in Venus, Aſtron, Phy. 


VERMIVOROUS, are ſuch Anj ye 
upon Worms. mals as Fee 
VERRV, or Vain, in H. 
is of two ſorts. If he Cn 
(which is a ſort of Chequer Wan 
of rhe Shape of little Belp) l 
Argent and Azure, tis engy h , 
lay Vairy alone : Bur if the 00 
lours are any other, they muſt, 
; _ expreſly, They Engrazes 
VERSED-Szne of an Arch, is a Se 
Diameter of a Circle, lying berween the ho 
the Righr Sine, and the lower Extremity of the 
Ark. See more under the Word Trigonme:;, 
Thus S J is the Verled Sine of the Ik RT. 
and A'S the Verſed Sine of the Ark AR, which ; 
the Supplement of the former. _ 


R 
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VERT - the Heralds Word for 
a Green Colour; and tis called 
Vert in the Blazon of the Coats of 
all under the Degree of Noble: 
But in Coats of Nobles, tis called 
Emerauld ; and in thole of King's 
tis called Venus. In Engraving dis 
expreſſed by Lines drawn athwart, 
2 at the Siniſter Corner of the Eſcutcheon, 
thus. 

VERT, in the Foreſt-Law, fGgnifies every thing 
that grows and bears a green Leaf within the Fo- 
reſt, that may cover a Deer. And 'ris either Over. 
vert, or Nether-vert ; Over-vert, is the great Woods 
and in Law-Books are uſually called Hault Bots : 
Nether-vert, is the under Woods, otherwile calld 
South-Bois, There is alſo Special-vert ; that is, al 
Trees that grow in ths King's Woods within the 
Foreſt ; and thoſe that grow there in other Mens 
Woods, if they be ſuch Trees as bear Fruit to 
feed the Deer. 

VERTEBRAE; the Vertebres or Joints of the 
Neck and Back Bone of any Animal. In a Man 
they. account 7 in the Neck, 12 in the Back c 
Dorſum, 5 in the Loins, and 5 of the Os Sactum. 

VERTEBRALIS, or Cervicalis, is a Pait of 


| Muſcles which extend all the Vertebre of tht 


Body, 

VERTEX, is that Point in the Heaven ju 
ove our Heads, and the ſame with Zenith; which 

ee. 

The Point of any Angle is called alſo its Letten; 
and that Point of the Curve of a Conick Section, 
where the Axis cuts it, is called alſo rhe Vertex © 
thar Section. ; 

VERTEX, in Anatomy, is alſo the Crown 0 
the Head, or the middle Part of it, ſeared between 
the Bounds of the Sinciput and Occipur. 3 

VERTEX of a Cone, Pyramid, Conick Se 18 
Sc. is the Point of the upper Exrremiry af the " 
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or the Top of the Figure. So the Vertex of an | pointed to receive the Utine ſeparated in the Kid- 
Angle, is the Angular Point; and thoſe Angles | neys, and brought to ir by the Ureters. | 
which being oppoſite to one another, do touch It is ſeated in the Hypogaſtrium, berwixt the two 
only in the Angular Point, are called Vertical Coats of the Peritonæum, in that Cavity that is 


Angles. formed of the Os Sacrum, Coxæ and Pubis, and is 
VERTEX of a Glaſs (in Opticks) is the ſame called Pelvis. In Men, it lies upon the Inteſtinum 
with its Pole; which lee. - ſrectum; in Women, it adheres ro the Neck of the 
VERTICAL Circles. See Azimuths. Womb, which is placed berwixt the Bladder and 
VERTICAL Line. See Line Vertical, the ſtreight Gut: In both, it is knit before to the 
VERTICAL oppoſite Angles. See Angles. Ofſa pubis. Moreover, it is knit to the Navel by 


VERTICAL Plain, in Perſpective. See Plain. the Uracha, 

VERTICAL Point, the ſame with Vertex: So 
chat in Aſtronomy, a Star is ſaid ro be Vertical, Irs Subſtance is made up of three Membranes. 
when it happens ro be in that Point which is jult | 
over any Place. | The firſt and ourmoſt is borrowed from the Pe- 

VERTICILLATE Plants, are by the Botanifts | ritonæum. Riolanus ſays, This Coat is a duplica- 
{aid ro be ſuch as have their Flowers intermixed | ture of the Peritoneum, within which, the Bladder 
with ſmall Leaves, growing in kinds of Hiri a- lies hid, ſuſpended like a Bottle turned the Mouth 
bout the Joints of the Stalk, as Penny-Royal, Hore- | downwards, On its outſide, in Man, it is be- 
hound, &c. Sce Plants, {mear'd with Fat, bur not in Beaſts. 
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The peculiar Characteriſticks of this Genus of The ſecond is thicker, and endowed with car- 
Plants, Mr. Ray ſaith, are, Their Leaves growing | nous Fibres ; yea, Aquapendens, Spigelius, Walcus, 
by Pairs, one juſt againſt another on the Stalk, and Bartholin, will have it to be a true Muſcle, 
The Flower Monopetalous, but uſually hanging ' ſerving for the compreſſion of the Bladder, ro 
down with a kind of Lip, or turn d ſomething like | ſqueeze out the Urine ; as the Sphincter ſerveth 
the form of an Helmet, four Seeds after each for conſtriction to retain ir. 

Flower, to which the Perianthium of the Flower | 

ſerves inſtead of a Capſula Seminalis, The third and innermoſt, is white and brighr, 
\ | of exquiſite Senſe, as thole know too well who are 

Mr. Ray makes two kinds of theſe Verticillate troubled with the Stone. 

Plants. 
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Within, ir is covered with a ſlippery mucous 

I. The Fruticoſic, or ſuch whoſe Superficies is | Humour, ſuch as the Gall-bladder has on its in- 

Perennial ; and theſe have either, ber and ſuch as the Inteſtines abound with which, 

without doubt, muſt be ſpued out of ſome Glands 

1. A plain Flower, as the Chamedrys vulgaris, in this inmoſt Coat, tho they be hardly diſcerna- 
Thucrium, and the Marum Syriacum, ble. This doth defend it from the Acrimony of 

rhe Urine. 

2. Such as have a Flower with a Lip, which] Irs Membranes have all forts of Fibres. And 
they call a Labiated Flower, or one ſomething | when theſe Membranes and Fibres are too long or 
in the form of a Helmet, which they call Ga- roo far extended with plenty of Urine, they loſe 
leated ; as the Sacria Stechas, Hyſſopus, Reſma- | the power of contracting themſelves, whence there 
rinus, Satureia,, Marum vulgare, Thymum vul- | iſſues a ſtoppage of Urine. 


gare, and the Polium montanum. It is perforated in three parts, viz. In the Sides, 
where the Ureters are inſerted, to ler in the Urine ; 
II. The Verticillate Herbacee, or ſuch whoſe 


and before ar irs Neck, to ler ir our. 
Stalks are nor Perennial ; and theſe are the Men- | Ir hath two Parts, to wit, the Bottom, and the 
the, Verbena, Dictamnus Creticus, Origanum, Ma- 


Neck, 
Jorana, Ocimum, Horminum, Galeopſis, Nepeta, Be- 


tonica, Prunella, Stachys, Clinopodium vulgare, La- The Bottcm comprehends the upper, wider, and 
mium, Moluca Hedera terreſtris, Galericulata, Cala- more membranous Part of the Bladder, ro which 
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ore mint ha, meliſſa, Marruluum Commune, Nigrum, the Urachus being tied, reaches the Navel, which 
\ Man and Aquaticum, Chamepetys, Scarodonia, Scordium, together with the bordering Umbilical Arteries, 
ck Buzula, Syderitis, Cardiaca. | become a ſtrong Ligament in the Adult, hindring 
3 ö the Bladder to preſs upon its Neck. But as for 
Pait VERTICITY, the Property of the Loadſtone, the Arteries, Riolanus in Animadv. ad Bauch. af- 


+ ora Touch'd Needle to point North and South, or firms, Thar they contribute nothing to the ſuſpenſion 
, = towards the Poles of the World. Sec Magnet and of the Bladder, neither reaching to the Navel in 


+ Magnetiſm. | the Adult, nor touching the Body of the Bladder 
en 1 + WE VERTIGO. See Scotomia. of the Urachus. | 
wa" RE VERY LORD and Very Tenant, are terms in | 
_—_— Law, fignifying thoſe that be immediate Lord and | The Neck is lower than the Bottom, thicker 
A gien == Tenant one to another. and ſtraiter. In Men, it is longer and narrower, 
8 VESICA : So the Chymiſts call the large Cop- | and being carried to the riſe of the Penis, opens 
ertex 0 per Body Tinned within-ſide, which is commonly | into the Urethra - in Women, it is ſhorter and 
n uled in Diſtillation of Ardent Spirits, becauſe tis wider, and is implanted into the upper Side of the 
own 2 in Figure ſomething like a blown Bladder. This Vagina of the Womb: In both, it is carnous and 
between we 8 called allo a Cucurbite, and commonly, a Body. | muſcular, woven of very many Fibres, eſpecially 
Sam See its Figure in Cucurbite. : Tranſverſe or Orbicular, which lie hid within rhe 
= 1x; VESICA Urinaria, the Bladder, is a Veſſel ap-] ſtreight Fibres that ſurtound the whole Body of 
| s 0 the 
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the Bladder, and theſe make the Sphincte r, which 
conſtringes the Neck of the Bladdet fo, as no U- 

rine can paſs ont againſt ones will, unleſs when it 

is affected with the Palſy, Ulcer, or other Malady, 

by which there ſometimes happens an involuntary 

Piling. 


The Bladder is oblong and round, in ſhape like 
unto a Pear | | 

Its Cavity is but one ordinarily, yet ſometimes it 
has been found to have a Membranous Partition, 
that divides it into two, which yer had a Hole in 
it for the communication of one Cavity with the 
other. Such a Partition was obſerved in the Blad- 
der of the Great Caſaubon. | 

It hath Arteries and Veins from the Hypogaſtrice, 
which are inſerted into the Sides of irs Neck, 
where they are immediately branched into two, 
whereof one is ſpent upon the Neck, and the other 
on the Bottom. Nerves it hath (according to Dr. 
Hillis) from the loweſt Plexus of the Intercoſtals 
in the Abdomen, and from the Marrow of the Os 
Sacrum. For the ſaid Plexus ſending two Nerves 
into the Pelvis, they have each of them a vertebral 
Nerve joined to them, and ſo make two new Ple- 
xus, from one of which there paſſes a Nerve, that 
being divided into many branches, is on each Side 
diſtribured into the Bladder, and its Sphincier 
Muſcle, 


ee 


h 3 ne 2 
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in one Act of Copulation, but mi 
ſeveral. They have no commun 
another, not even in their very opening into , 
Urethra ; but the Semen that is brovgls to 4 > 
cule Seminales on the right Side, by the +; 6s 
deferens, iſſues by its proper Paſſage inco th; 2 
tbra, and that which is brought to the jet... 
wile. So that, if by any Accident, the Velen, * 
on Side be burſt or cut, (as in Cutting = = 
Stone they generally are) yet thoſe on the — 
being entire, may ſtill ſuffice for Generatiot N 3 
when the Semen it emitted out of theſe Veſic My 
the Act of Generation, it paſſes out the ſam ** 5 
it came in, which in this caſe may ealily 4g 744 
otherwiſe it be unuſual there ſhould be a C0 =_ 
Motion in the ſame Veſſel) for, as it comes in fan : 
the Vaſa deferent ia, it drills along gently ” 8 
any force; but in Coitu, when the Mu cles a 
Penis, and all the bordering Parts, arc much 7 x 
mified, it is expreſled or ſquirted out of ther with 
ſome violence; and paiimg along, their Nat. 
(which is a continuation of the J e 
ouzes through a Carbuncle (like Quickii'yer # 11 
Leather) into the Ureth-a, or the Duct of ho 
nis, that is common both to the Semen and Urine 
I ſay, it ouzes from the Necks of the LH thei! 
a Carbuncle into the Vrethra, for there is one 1 
ced as a Valve before the Oriſice of each of — 
99 


partly to hinder the coming of the Urine into then. 
bl 


The uſe of the Bladder, is to receive the Urine 
from the Ureters ; and to contain it, like a Cham- 


ber-por, untill the time of Excretion, when it is 


ſqueezed out of it, by the help partly of its own 
carnous Membrane, and partly of the Muſcles of 
the Abdomen. | 
Barthelin quotes ſome Obſervations of Borrichius, 
concerning the Bladder, worthy to be noted, viz. | 


* Tf it be boil'd in Acids, it turns into a Mucilage; 


* if it be in ſalt Liquors, it is thickned; if in Ole- 
* ous, or in the Liquor of the Alkali Salts of Tar- 
* tar, or Herbs burnt ro Aſhes, it is neither thick- 
* ned, nor turns into a Mucilage, but is burnt, as 
* if it were laid on burning Coals, and may al- 
© moſt be crumbled ro Powder, By which (ſays 
* he) it appears, with whar great Lone ro the 
* Bladder, Men inject into it, either acid, ſalt, or 
* oleous Liquor, for Breaking the Stone. 

VESICATORIA, are Medicines which act 
upon, and ratify the Spirits and ſerous Particles, 
gather themſelves betwixt the Skin and Cuticula, | 
and conſequently ſeparate them, and raiſe little 
Bladders full of ſerous Matter, which are called 
Bliſters. 

VESICULA Felis. See Folliculus Fellis, | 

VESICULA Seminales, the Seed Bladders, are 
little Cells like thoſe in a Pomegranate, or ſome- 
what reſembling a Bunch of Grapes. De Graef 
compares them to the Guts of a little Bird variouſly 
contorted. 

They conſiſt of one thin Membrane, through 
which ſome ſmall Twigs of both Veins, Arteries, 
and Nerves run. They are about three Fingers- 
breadth Long, and one Broad; but in ſome places 
Broader, and ſome Narrower, as they run in and 
out. They are two (one for each Vas deferens) di- 
vided from one another by a little Interſtice; and 
they do ſeverally, by a peculiar paſſage, emit the 
Semen contained in them into the Urethra. 

They are very anfractuous and winding, and 
(as was ſaid) conſiſt of many little Cells, that they 
ſnould nor pour out all the Semen contain d in them 


| Semen, 


partly to hinder the involuntary Effuſion of the 


Now, tho' naturally the little Hole oh 
which the Semen paſſes out of the Nach er f. 
Veſiculæ into the Urethra, be almoſt imperceptible 
yer if they be either eroded by the Acrimony of 
the Semen (ſuch Acrimony as is contracted by im- 
pure Embraces, or in Claps, as we call them) or if 
of themſelves they be debilitated, and ſo become 
more Lax (as ſometimes happens) to old or impo- 
tent Men, that meddle too much) then there hap⸗ 
pens. a Gonorrhea or continual Efflux of Semen: 
And fo Vaſalius and Spigelius have oblerved them 
much dilated, in Diſſecting ſuch as have died with 
a Gonorrhiea upon them. 

VESPERTILIONUM a, ace two broad 
membranous Ligaments, on each Side one, wherc- 
with the bottom of the Womb is looſcly tied to the 
Bones of the Flank. Areteus likens them to Bats- 
wings, whence the Name. Blanchard. 

VESPERTINE, in Aſtronomy, when a Planet 
ſers after the Sun, it is ſaid by fome to be Jer 
tine. | 

VESSELS, in Architecture, are certain Orna- 
ments, uſually ſer over the Cornices, and ſo nam d, 
becauſe they repreſent divers ſorts of Hel, which 


were in uſe among the Ancients, 


VESTIBULUM, is a Cavity in the Os Petr/un, 
behind the Feneſtra Ovalis, it is covered with a fire 
Membrane; in ir open the ſemicircular Pipes ot 
the Labyrinth. The upper rurning of the Cochlea, 
and the Auditory Nerve pierce into it allo. 

VESTIGIA of Tendons, are the little Holiows 
in the Shells of Fiſhes, which ate formed on pur- 
pole for the faſtening or rooting of the Tendons of 
their Muſcles. Theſe are plainly found on all rhe 
Foſſile Shells; and this is a demonſtration, that 
once they really belonged to Fiſhes, and are not 
formed Stones. : 

VESTURE, in Law, ſignifies a Poſſeſſion or 2 
admittance to a Poſſeflion or Seiſin. Thus it 15 ailo 
taken by the Feadiſts, with whom Inv/itur9 w_ 
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1 VIR 
ges a delivery of Poſſeſſion by a Spear or Staff, and Hundred, petfortns in lboking to the King's Peace, 


li 
bo Veſtura Poſſeiſion it ſelf. | | and ſeeing that every Man be in ſome Pledge. 
the VETERNUS. See Lerbaggun. VILLAIN, is the (tne with Servant of Bond- 
72 VER U, a Comet, l ny ſome Writers, re- man; and there were formerly in England two 
Var ſembling a Spit, being nearly the ſame kind, as the forts of cheſe Villains: Villains in groſs, who were 
ye. Lonchites, only its Head is rounder, and its Train bound immediately to the Perſons of their Lords, 
ke. longer and ſharper Pointed. and to their Heirs; and Villains Regardant to 4 
On VETITUM namium. Namium is a Diſtteſs, and Mannor; theſe the Civilians tall Glebe Aſeriptitios | 
the Vetitum forbidden ; Thus when the Bailiff of a and they were Bound ro their Lord as Members * 
er Lord Diſtrains Beaſts or Goods, and the Lord for- | belonging to ſuch a Mannor, of which be was 80 
” bids his Bailiff to deliver them when the Sheriff; Owner, This latter was a Pure Villain, of whom 4 
im comes to Keplevy them; and to that end, drives | the Lord took Redemption to Matry his Daughter, +l 
ay them to Places unknown ; or when without any | and to make him Free; and he might put him out = | 
ho'. words they are ſo eloined, as they cannot be Re-| of his Lands and Tenemenrs at his will; mighr 71 
ty plevied, divers Lords of Hundreds and Courts- Bear and Chaſtiſe him, but nor Maim him, We 1 
m Barons, have Power to bold Plea De vitito namio. have now no ſuch Slaves as thelc. 1 
pur Sec Naam. VILLENAGE, fignifies a Servile kind of Te- 1 
che VI armis, an expreſſion in a Charge or In- nure, anciently belonging to Lands or Tenements, 11 
u- dictment, co ſhew the forcible and violent Com- whereby the Tenant was bound to do all fuch Ser- 4 1 
ith miflion of any Crime. vices as the Lord commanded. Of this Yillenage, 1 
ck. VI Laica amovenda, when the Biſhop of a Dio- | there are ſeveral ſorts; but the Slavery of ſuch a 14 
{a} ceſs has certified into the Court of Chancery, that | Cuſtom is now laid down in favorem libertati;,cho' by | 
10 the Rector or Vicar of any Church within his Ju- | the Starute concerning thłm be unrapealed. 1 
be- riſdiction, is kept out of his Manſe, or Glebe, or | VILLI, in Botany, are ſmall Hairs like the Grain | 
ne, Church, by any Lay-force or intruding Power ; | of Pluſb or Shag, with which, as with a kind of 
10 then may a Writ be granted to the Sheriff, to re- | Excreſence, ſome Trees do abound. Of this kind 
las move all ſuch Violence, and ſuch Uſurpation; | is the V/nea Officinarum, | 
m, which Writ is therefore called, De vi tice a- | VINDEMIATRIX, a Fixed Star of the third 
m, movenda, Magnirude, in the Conſtellation Virgo, whole Lon- 8 
he VI Laica removenda, is a Writ that lies where | girnde is 185 degr. 23 min. Latitude 16 degr. . 
| Debate is between two Parſons or Proviſors for a | 15 min. i 
oh Church, and one of them enters into it witha | VINUM HFHypocraticum, is a Wine wherein Su- 1 
he great Number of Lay-men, and holds the other | gar and Spices have been infuſed, and is aftetwards 3 
le, our vs S mis; he that is holden out, ſhall have | ftrained rhtough a Bag, which they call Manica | 
of : this Wrir directed to the Sheriff, The he remove | Hippocratis ; which ſce. Blanchard. «It 
n. j the Force. And this Writ is returnable, and ſhall VIOL, a kind of Hawſer (in a Ship) made uſe i | 
if | not be granted, until the Biſhop of the Dioceſe, | of ro purchaſe in the Cable, when the main Cap- ; | 
ne ; where ſuch Church is, hath certified into the Chan- ſtan cannot do it, becauſe the Ground in which If 
0- ; cery, ſuch Reſiſting and Force. the Anchor is let fall, is too ſtiff, or elſe the Sea © | 
p- VIA Lactea. Sec Milky-way. | runs 106 high, ſo that they cannot weigh it; then 1 
1 VIBRATION, is the Swing or Motion of a for more help, they rake a Hawſer, and opening 78 
m 1 Pendulum; or of a Weight hung by a String on a | one Strand thereof, they put therein Nippers, (that . 
ich . Pin, See the Proportions of the Vibrations of Pen- is, ſmall Ropes, with a little Truck at one end) 4 # 
3 dulums, under Pendulum. and with theſe they bind faſt this Hawſer to the I | 
ad q VIBRISSA, are the Hairs which grow in the | Cable, and then they bring it to the Feer Capſtan, q | 
e- 2 Noftrils : They, with the Mucus, which the Glands | and ſo heave upon it: And this Vol will purchaſe 1 
he 3 ſeparare, ſtop any Filth from aſcending too high up | tar more than the main Capſtan can. This Viol is 1 
i- I into the Noſtrils. | faſtened together with an Eye and a Wale-knor, or 0 b 
I VICARIO deliberando occaſione cujuſdam Recog- elſe with two Eyes ſeized together. ; | 
net E nitionis, &c. is a Writ that lies for a Spiritual | VIRG. E, is a Meteor, repreſenting a Bundle »f * i 
er- Y Perſon Impriſoned, upon Forfeiture of a Recogni- | Rods, and made by the Suns- beams piercing the * 
{ance, without the King's Writ. more lax and open Parts of a watry Cloud. f | 
BY 3 VICINETUM. See Venue. VIRGINS Milk, is made by diffolving Saccha- 7 ih 
d, A VICIS & venellis Mundandis, is a Writ that lies | vum Saturni in a great deal of Water: It will turn 5 } 
< againſt a Mayor or Bayliff of a Town, Sc. for White as Milk; whence the Name. If the Diſſo- ? ll 
: the Clear keeping of their Streets. | lution be left to ſettle, the white Matter will pre- 1 
m, k VISCOUNTIEL, in Law, fignifies as much as | cipitate, and may be uſed as a Magiſtery of Sæ- 1 
ne belonging to the Sheriff; as Mits Viſcountiel are | turn, if 


of ME fuch Writs as are Triable in the County or Sheriff's; VIRGO, one of the 12 Signs of the Zodiack; 
| Courts. Viſcountiel, Ggnifies allo, certain Farms | being the 6th according to order. 

for which the Sheriff pays a Rent to the King, and | VIRGULA Dz#vinatoria, is a Hazle Rod fliaped 
makes whar Profit he can of them. into two Branches like a Y, which muſt be cut ar 


"ws 
ur- VIEW, in Law, ſignifies the Act of Viewers ; | the time of ſome certain Planetary Aſpect, and by 
; of for when an Action real or perſonal is brought, which (as ſome Writers pretend) you may caſily 
the and the Tenant knows nor well what Land it is | find out a Vein of rich Metal or valuable Oar in 
hat that the Demandant asks, then he may pray the | the Earth. 
not View; which is, that he may ſee the Land which is | Mr. Boyle tells us, That ſome Authors feport the 
claimed, Fact: Bur I judge we may very reaſonably ſu- 
an VIEW of Frank-pledge, is the Office which the] ſpect, if not deny the truth of the Relation, for all 
iſo Sheriff in his County Court, or the Bayliff in his | this ; for he himſelf owns ha could never find any 
. | ; thing 


— 
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thing in it: And ſo ſaith Kircher, tho a Perſon | 
otherwiſe ſubject enough to tell ſtrange Stories. 
Some ule, as is ſald above, a forked Rod, hold- 

ing the two Ends in their Hands: Cthers tie a Hazle 
Wand to another ſtraight Stick, and holding it in 
their Hand, do ſo walk over the Hills and Places 
where they expect Metals. But they all own the 
Rod to be very croſs grain d, and that it will work 
as they call it, in ſome Mens Hands only, and at 
ſome certain times, and not at others, in rhe Hands 
of the ſame Perſons. 2 

VIRIDARIO eligenda, is a Writ thatlies for the 
Choice of a Verderor in the Foreſt. 

VIRTUAL Focus, or Point of Divergence in a 
Concave Glaſs, is the Point e in the following Fi- 
gure. 


Let the Concavity of the Glaſs be a b c, and its 
Axis de: Let fy be a Ray of Light falling on the 
Glaſs, parallel ro the Axis de; and ler d be the 
Center of the Ark abc. This Ray F, after it 
hath paſſed the Glaſs at its Emerſion at g, will not 
proceed directly to h, bur be refracted from the 
Perpendicular 4 2, and will become the Ray g k. 
Draw then directly g k, ſo as that it may croſs the 
Axis in e. The Point e fo found, Mr. Molyneux 
calls the Virtual Focus, or Point of Divergence. P. 56 
Dioptr. Nov. 

VIS, or Force; as di & armis, By force of 
Arms. And this Vis is Fivefold, Vis impulſiva, ab 
lativa, expulſiva, turbativa, and inquietativa: Vn 
ablativa, is the taking away of moveable things : 
And hence accrues an Action, Quare vi & arms, 
&c. Vis compulſiva is, when any one is caſt out 
of his Poſſeiſion by Force and Arms. Vis turba- 
ti va, is when any one is diſturbed in his Poſſeion, 
as when two ſtrive ro Poſſeſs the ſame thing. Vis | 
inquietativa, is when one Man will nor ſuffer an- 
other quietly to enjoy his Right, or to do any thing 
in his own Bounds or Limits. And from all theſe 
ſome ſort of Action will ariſe. 

VIS Centrifuga, is the Force by which any Body 
revolving round another, endeavours to fly oft from 
the Axis of the Motion, in a Tangent to that Curve. 

The Centrifugal Force is always proportional to 
the Periphery which any Body deſcribes in irs Mo- 
tion round the Axis of its Motion, by the firſt 
Theorem of Mr. Huguens de vi Centrifuga. 

VIS Centripeta, is that by which any Body 
(from whar Cauſe ſoever) tends towards any Point 
as to its Center. 

Of this kind is Gravity, by which Bodies tend 
towards the Center of the Earth: And ſuch is the 
Magnetical Force by which Iron rends towards the 
Center of the Magnet: And of this kind is that 
Force or Power whatever it be, by which all the 
Planets are continually drawn from a Rectilineal 

Morion, and forced ro revolve in Curves. 

The Quantity of this Centripetal Force, is of 
three kinds: Abſoluta, Acceleratrix, and Motr: x. 


The Abſolute Quantity of it, is its Meaſure 
ter or leſs, according to the Efficacy of the 
that produces it; and which exerts it ſelf 


—ä— — 


Bodies in the Regions round about: As the N 


netical Virtue in ſome Magnets is greater than I 
others, tho of the ſame Dimenſions, 15 


Vis Centripetæ Quantitas Acceleratrix, is its . 
lure proportionable to the Velocity which it = 
duces in a given time. Thus the power N 
Loadſtone is greater at a leſs, and leſſer at 3 no, 
ter diſtance from the Stone, Gravity is es 
in Valleys, and leſs on the Tops of high hog 
rains, (as is plain from rhe Experiments of Pendl 
lums) and is yet leſs at remoter diſtances from 6 ; 
Earth: But at equal diſtances, tis always the fa = 
becauſe all Bodies, heavy or light, great or * Fi 
abſtracting from the Reſiſtence of the Mediu | 
are equally accelerated in their deſcent, 885 


Vis Centripete Quantitat Metrix, is its Meaſute 
proportionable to tae Motion which it generate; 1 
a given time: As the Weight is greater in a 1 
ter Body, and leſs in a leſſer; and in the ſyn 
Body, it is greater near the Earth, and leſs in je 
more Regions. This Force is the Gravity gr Tex 
dency towards the Center of the whole Body ind 
is all one with its Weight, being always diſcovers. 
ble by ſome equal and contrary Force hindring the 
deſcent of the heavy Body. 


The Vires Centripete, arc always as the $ 
of the Velocities divided by the Radii of oy 


cles deſcribed round the Center. 


And allo Reciprocally, as the Squares 
Periodical . divided by = Rode 1 

Wherefore, if the Periodical Times be equal 
both the Centriperal Forces and Velocities, will 
be as the Radii, & vice versa, 

If the Squares of the Times of the Periodical 
Revolutions are as the Radii, the Centripetal For- 
ces are equal; and the Velocities in ha!f the Ratio 
of the Radii; & vice vera. | 

If the Squares of the Periodical Times are as the 
Squares of the Radii, the Centripetal Forces are 


es py as the Radii, and the Velocities 
equa | 


„and vice vers. 
If the Squares of rhe Times of the Periodical 
Revolutions are as the Cubes of the Radii, or Di- 


ſtances from the Center, (which is the Caſe of all 


theſe Planets moving round the Sun, and of the 
Moons, or Secondary Planets moving round the Pri- 
mary) then the Centriperal Forces (or Gravity of 
Bodies) are as the Squares of the Radii or Diſtar- 
ces from the Center, (as we find ir to be) and the 
Velocities are in half the Ratio of the Radii, and 
vice versa, See Sir I/aac Newtons Princip, Phil 
Mathemat, P. 39. : 

If the Centriperal Force of any Body moving 
round another, 4 as the Diſtance ; that Body 
moves in an Ellipſis, having irs Center in the Cen- 
ter of that Force; or perhaps, in a Circle equal o 
that Ellipſis. Idem. 

As to which, Gallileus hath this Theorem, Thi! 
if ſuch an Ellipſis, its Foci becoming infinitely D, 
ſtanr, ſhould change into a Parabola ; the Body 
would move into the Curve of ſuch a Parabole; 
and the Vis Centripeta reſpecting now a Center i. 
finitely Diſtant, would grow Equable. To which 
Sir Iſaac Newton adds, That if a Parabolick Section 


of a Cone, by the Inclination of its Plane wo 


, pre 0 
Canſe” 
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and there communicated the Impreſſion they had 
& ieceived from thoſe Effluvia which came from the 


1 
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5 went from rhe Brain through the Oprick Nerve and 
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Side of rhe Cone, ſhould be turned into an Hy- 
perbola, the Body would continue to move in its 
perimeter; and its Centripetal Force, would be 
changed into a Centrifugal one. | | 

If any Body freely revolye round a Center, as 

in the caſe of the Planers round the Sun, its Cen- 
;ciperal and Centrifugal Forces muſt be equal. 

VIS tmpreſſa, is an Impulſe, Force, or Action, 
-ommunicated to, and exerciſed upon any Body, 
order to change its 2 State, either of Reſt, 
or Motion, uniformly forward in a right Line. Newer. 
Princip. Mat. This Force conſiſts entirely in Action, 
and hs that ceaſes, cannor remain in any Body : 
For the Body continues in its new State, whether 
of Motion ot Reſt, by the vis Inertiæ only. 

VIS Inſite Materiz, is the bare Power of Reſi- 
tance only, by which every Body, as much as it 
may, endeavours to continue in that State in which 
it is, either of Reſt, or Motion, uniformly for- 
ward in a right Line. This is always proportiona- 
ble to the Body or Maſs which it is in, and differs 
nothing from the Inactivity of the Matter or Body, 
but only in the manner of Conceiving it: And 
therefore this vzs Infita, may moſt properly be call d, 
Vis Inertiæ. Newt. Princip. Math, 

VIS Motrix, is the Power which produces the 
Motion of any Body from Place to Place: Thus 
Gravity is a vis Motrix downwards, or towards 
the Center of the Earth. | 

VISCERA, are the Bowels contained in the three 
great Cavities of the Body, as the Anatomiſts call | 
them. They are called alſo Exta and Interranea. 

VISIBLE Horizon. See Horizon, 

VISIBLE Place of a Star. See Apparent Place. 

VISIBLE Species. See Species Viſibiles, 

VISION, is a Senſation in the Brain, proceeding 
from a due and various Motion of the Oprick Nerve, 
produced in the bottom of the Eye, by the Rays of 
Light coming from any Object; 8 means, 
the Soul perceives the illuminated Thing, together 
with its Quantity, Quality, and Modification. 

Whether the Picture of the Object be made on 
the Tunica Retina, or on the Chorozdes, there is a 
great Diſpute between Mr. Pecquet and Mr. 
Mariotte, in the Phzlof. Tranſ. N. 39, &c. 

As to the manner how this noble Senſe of Seeing 
is produced, there were many Hypotheſes among 
the Ancients. 


1. The Szoicks imagined, That certain viſual Rays 


Eye, and from thence to the Object; and there 
(juſt like a Blind Man's Staff) feel out the Figure, 
Colour, and Dimenſions of the Object. 


2. The Pythagoreans thought, That there went 
ſome viſual Species out of the Eye to the Object, 
which were immediately reflected back again from 
thence to the Eye, and ſo produced Viſion. 


3. Plato ſuppoſed, That both from the Eye and 
the Object, there came ſubſtantial Effluvia, which 
meeting half way, and encountering the Ocular Ef- 
fluvia, the latter were beat back again to the Eye, 


Object; and ſo cauſed the Senſe of Seeing. 


4. Ariſtotle aſſerted, Thar the Colours of all 
bjects did move the tranſparent Medium, as that 


5. Epicurus, judiciouſly rejecting the Notion of 
an Emanation of viſible Species frotn the Eye; 
and not thinking the Action of the intermediate 
Air or Medium ſufficient to account for Viſion, 
rightly concluded, That che Senſe of Viſion was 
produced by a ſubſtanrial material Efflux from the 
Object to the Eye. 


6. Cartez, ſuppoſes Viſion performed by bare 
Motion only, without any material Emanation 
from the Object; bur only, that the Light (which 
with him alſo is not a Body, but the Motion of 


the finer Parts of the Medium) moves the Eye juſt 


after the ſame manner as the Object is ſuppoſed to 
have determin d it; which Motion is continued 
along the Optick Nerve, up into the Brain, where 
it moves the Conarion, or Glandula Pinealis, with 
him, the Seat of the Soul; and by that means, 
produces internal Senſation, and enables the Soul 
to judge accordingly. | 

The Manner of Viſion with the naked Eye, atcording 
to Mr, Molyneux his Explication of it, in Diopt. 
Nov. p. 103. 


Suppoſe a b c an Object, i k le m the Globe of 
the Eye, furniſhed with all its Coats and Hamours; 
bur here the Cryſtalline Humour g oh is only ex- 
preſs'd, as being principally concern d in forming 
the Image on the Fund of the Eye, 
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did che Eye, and thereby communicate their Ima- | 


bes to the Brain, or commune Senſorium; 
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i. From each Point of rhe Object, we may con- 
ceive Rays flowing to the Pupil of the Eye iK; as 


nere from the middle Point b, there proceed the 


Rays, bg, bo, b h; theſe by means of the Coats 
and Humours of the Eye, and eſpecially by rhe 
Cryſtalline Humour g h, are refracted and brought 
together on the Retina or Fund of the Eye in the 
Point e, and there the Point b is Repreſented. For 
we may conceive the Chryſtalline Humour g h, as 
it were a Convex-glaſs, in the Hole of a dark 
Chamber i m k, and that de is the diſtinct Bale 
of this Glaſs. | 


What is here ſaid of the Point b, and its Repre- 
ſentation at e, may be underſtood of all the other 
Points in the Object, as of a and e, and their Re- 
preſentations at F and d. For according to Sir 
Iſaac Newton's beſt Hypotheſis of Light, each Ray 
hath irs Innate Colour and ſo will repreſent it 
where it falls. 


2. As in a dark Chamber that has a Hole furni- 
ſhed with a Convex-glaſs, if the Paper that is to 
receive the Image in the diſtinct Baſe, be either 
nigher to, or farther from the Glaſs, than its due 
diſtance, the Repreſentation thereon is confuſed: 
For then the Radius Pencils do not exactly deter- 
mine with their Apices on the Paper; but thoſe 
from one Point are mixt and confuſed with thoſe 
from the adjacent Point: So in the Caſe of Plain 

Iſion, tis requiſite that the Pencils ſhould exactly 
determine their Apices at d e , on the Retina, or 
elſe Viſion is not diſtinct. 


Therefore Nature has ſo contriv'd the Eye, That 


it ſhould have a Power of adapting it ſelf in ſome 
meaſure to nigh and diſtant Objects. for they re- 
quire different Conformation of the Eye, becauſe 


the Rays proceeding from the Luminous Points of 


nigh Objects, do more diverge than thoſe from 
more remote Objects: But whether this Variety 
of Conformation conſiſts in the Cryſtallines ap- 
proaching nigher to, or removing farther from the 
Retina: Or in the Cryſtallines aſſuming a different 
Convexity, ſometimes greater, ſometimes leſs, ac- 
cording as is requiſite, is left to the Scrutiny of o- 
thers; and particularly the Curious Anatomiſts. 
This only may be ſaid, That either of theſe Me- 
thods, will ſerve to explain the various Phenomena 
of the Eye: And that both theſe may attend each 
other, viz. a leſs Convex-Cryſtalline requires an 
Flongation of the Eye, and a more Convex-Cry- 
{talline requires a ſnortning thereof; as a more flat 
Convex Object-glaſs, or of a larger Sphere, re- 
quires a longer Tube; and one Protuberant, bulg- 


ing, or of a ſmaller Sphere, requires a ſhorter 
Tube. 


3. By the former Figure we perceive the Rays | 


from each Point of the Object, are all confuſed to- 


gether, on the Pugil in g h, ſo that the Eye is pla- 


ced in the Point of the greateſt Confuſion : Bur by 
means of the Humours and Coats thereof, each 


Cone of Rays is ſeparated, and brought by ir ſelf | 


to determine in its proper Point on the Retina, there 
painting diſtinctly the Vivid Repreſentation of the 
Object, which Repreſentation is there perceived 
by the Senſitive Soul. 


4. We are likewiſe to obſerve, Thar the Repre-? 


{enration of the Octject a be, on the Fund of the 


Eye fed is Inverted : For ſo likewiſe ir is 
Paper in a Dark Room; there being no = bog 
for the Radious Cones to enter the Eye * 
dark Chamber, — by their Axis 4 A rs 
crofling in ole o of 15 29, 
Glaſs,” * 0 * Cryſtalline Or 
Bur how it comes to pals, that the 
ving the Repreſentation of a part of an Objeg 
that part of its Fund which is lowermoſt . ba 
eſt the Center of the Earth, perceives thar ib. 
the Object as uppermoſt, or fartheſt from e a 
tre of the Earth? In anſwer to this, let us; wi 
gine, that the Eye in the Point , receiye; a 5d 
pulſe or Stroke by the Protruſion forwarg * = 
Luminous Axis 4 of, from the Point of the ly 
ject 4 ; muſt not the viſive Faculty be recep u 
directed hereby to conſider the Stroke, a; Ras, 
from the Top a, rather than from the Bottom * 
conſeqnently ſhould be directed to conclude - 
| Repreſentation of the Top ? . = 


Eye nel. 


Therefore we may be ſatisſied by f 7 
Man ſtanding on his Head: For 22 
upper Parts of Objects are painted on the yr, 
parts of the Eye, yet the Objects are judged tobe 
Erect. And from this Poſture of a Man, the Res. 
{on appears, why we have uled the Words fartheſt 
from, and nigheſt to the Centre of the Earth, tber 
chan upper and lower, For in this Poſture, beca: 
the upper Parts of the Objects are painted on thut 
part of the Eye nigheſt the Earth, (tho really the 
upper Part of the Eye) they are judged tobe far. 
theſt removed from the Earth. | 


What is ſaid of Erect and Reverſe, may be yn: 
derſtood of Siniſter and Dexter, | 


Jo The Image of an Ereq Objea beirg repreſen- 
red oh the Fund of the Eye Inverted, ard yer the 
Senſitive Faculry judging the Object E128, it fol. 
lows, That when the Image of an Exed Object is 
painted on the Fund of the Eye Ereg, the Senſe 
judges that Object to be Inverted, 


6. The Magnitude of an Object, is eſtimated 
by the Angle the Object ſubrends before the Eye. 
Thus, the Length of the Object a c, is eſtimated 
by the Angle a oc, Fo d, and this is called tit 
Optic Angle, 


Whence it follows, that if the Eye were placel 
inſtead of the Glaſs at d (Fig. 2.) and abc, © 
e f g were Objects, the Eye would perceive hen 
of equal bigneſs, 
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The Point e, which is the Vertex of the Oprick 
Angle, is variouſly aſſigned by various Authors; 
lome placing ir in the Contre of the Eye; others 
in the Vertex of the Cryſtalline; others in the 
Vertex of the outward Coat or Cernea of the Eye; 
but tis a Matter of no great conſequence where- ever 
we place it; for according to the bigneſs of this 


Angle a oc, the Image on the Fund of the Eye is 
digger or leſs. 


7. We perceive the Rays that flow from the 
Point b, do proceed to the Eye Diverging, as b g. 
bo, bh: And if the Object ac were infinitely di- 
ſtant from the Eye, or ſo diſtant from the Eye, that 
the Breadth of the Pupil i k were inſenſible in com- 
pariſon to this Diſtance ; then the Rays bg, bo, b h, 
would procced as it were parallel, and fo fall on 


— 


— 


VIS 
Refractions of the Eye, they are brought ro gether; 


and Point the Image of the Point &, on the Fund 
of the Eye at e. 


that flow from the Point b, meet the Convex-glats 


and ſo fall on the Eye, and there paſſing through 
the Chryſtalline g h, are made to Converge yer 
more, as ze, ke: Here they croſs in the Point c, 
before they reach the Retina vt, and conſequent- 
ly do point thereon the Image of the Point “ con- 
fuſedly, for tis painted on the Space rr; whereas 
to cauſe diſtinct Viſion, it ſhould only be painted 
on a correſpondent Point on the Retina. 

And this is the 
Fault of their Eyes, à . 5 
who are called Myopes, FX 
Purblind, or Short- U 
ſighted. For in them 
the Cryſtalline is too 
Convex, (as in Fig. 3. 
both the Convex-glaſs 
and Cryſtalline joyn d b 
together, make roo 
great a Convexity) u- 
niting the Rays before 
they arrive at the Re- 
tina. And therefore 
they are helpd by 
Concave-glaſſes, which 
rake off from the too 
grear Convexity of 
their Cryſtalline, ſome 
part of irs Refractive 
Power : Or rather | 


Cc 
— 


theſe Concaves make 
the Rays diverge ſo, 
that their Cryſtalline 
ſhall be ſufficient only 
ro bring them again 
rogether, ſo rhar rhey 
be not touched, till 
they arrive at the Fund 
of the Eye. 

Myopes are alſo hel- 
ped, by holding the | TM 
Object very near; for u * 
then the Rays that fall 
on their Eye from any 
ſingle Foint, do more 
diverge, than when the 
Eye is farther from the 
Point, and conſequent- 
ly their too Convex 
Cryſtalline doth but 
ſuffice to bring them 
together on the Re- 


tina. 


2 
8. On the contrary, o 
the Eyes of Old Men 
have their Cryſtalline j\ 
7 . 


— 


roo flat, (as Fig. 4.) 
and cannot correct the 
N 4 of the Rays 


bu, bk, to make them between the Retina vt, but 


beyond the Eye at e. Wherefore for their help tis 
requiſite they add the adventitious Convexity of a 
Glaſs; that both it and the Cryſtalline together, 


the Eye: In both which caſes, by means of the | 


may be ſufficient to unite the Rays juſt at the Re- 
tina: And —_ hence it appears, that Spectacles help 
7 e 


But if the diverging Rays b u, b x, (Fig. 1.) 


v x, and are thereby made to converge, as v z, x k, 
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O1d Men, not by magnifying an Object, but by 
making its Appearance diſtinct; for Old Men can- 
not read the largeſt Print without NI, and 


yet Nh Spectacles they 


theſe with Spectacles do not appear fo large, as 


thoſe without Spe&acles. 


read the ſmalleſt; tho 


— 


the Horizontal Line, wherein all the ©, 
Rays unite; as if a Man flood in a lon Far 
Galtery, wherein looking direckiy forms" 
Sides, Floor, and Ceiling at laſt ſeem to be vs wy 


and to touch one another in a Point Or Seas, 
Centre. mon 


2 9. What is ſaid of the 

— confuſed or diſtinct Re- 
] "'E preſentation of a Point 
in the Object, may be 
underſtood of the con- 
fuſed or diſtinct Repre- 
ſentation of the whole 
Object; at leaſt, for 
thoſe parts that lie pret- 
ty nigh adjacent to that 
Point that is looked at. 
For here we do not ſee 
a Point, in the ſtrict 
Senſe of the Mathema- 
Licians, but in a Phyſi- 
cal Senſe, for the ſmall- 
eſt part imaginable; and 
the whole Object con- 
ſiſting of ſuch Points, 
what is ſhewn of one 
Point, may be under- 
ſtood of every Point in 
the Object. 

Diſtinct Viſion, is cau- | 
{ed, when the Pencils of 
Rays from each Point 
of an Object, do accu- 
rately determine in cor- 
reſpondent Points of the 
| Image on the Retina. 
| Confuſed Viſion, 1s cau- 
ſed when theſe Pencils 
do intermix one with a- 
| nother. 

Clear Viſion, is cauſed 
by a great Quantity of 
Rays in the ſame Pencil 
Illuminating the corre- 
ſpondent Points of the 
Image ſtrongly and vi- 
gorouſly. | 

Faint Viſion, 1s when 
a few Rays make up 
one Pencil : And tho' 
t this may be diſtin, yet 

tis dark and 7 at 
leaſt, not ſo bright and 
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concurred, 
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VISITATION, is that Office or Action that is 
perform'd by a Biſhop in every Dioceſe once e- 
very three Years, or by the Arch-deacon once 
a Year, by viſiting the Churches and their Re- 
tors, Oc. 

VISNE. See Venue. | 

ViSORIUS. See Optick Nerves. 

VISU Francs plegii, is a Writ ro exempt him 
from coming to the View of the Frank Pledge, who 
is not Reſident within the Hundred; for Men are 
bound to this View, by reaſon of their Habitation, 
and not of Lands held where they dwell not. 


into Glaſs by the force of Fire: This (by the C- 


| 


firong, as if more Rays / 


{ the Air, 


lives, which is performed, whether we 

od. ſuch ace the Motion of the Hearr 
utririon, Sc. Ir depends chiefly upo 

belluri, It is the ſame with Natural 8 Cy. 

the Ancients diſtinguiſhed them, placi 

rural in the Liver, and the Viral * 

Blanchard. 


ſuch an one as requires the reſtoring and 
of the Natural Strength of the Body. 


rough, and not continued, like fo many Dro 


VISUAL Rays. See Rays. 


VITAL Faculty, is an Action Whereby a Mar 


deſign It Or 
Relpiration, 


Faculty, tho 


in the Heart 


VITAL Flame. See Flamma Vitalis. 
VITAL Indication, in the Art of M 


ed leine, i9 
preſerving 


VITALIGO, a ſort of Leproſie; there 
kinds of them. P re are three 


Alphus, where the Colour is White, ſometkir 


here and there; bur ſometimes it ſpreads broader 
and with ſome Intermiſſions. b 
Me las differs in Colour, becauſe it is Black and 
like a Shade; in the reſt they agree. : 
Leuce has ſomething like A/phus, but it is whiter 
and deſccnds deeper, and in it the Hairs are White 
and like Down: All thele ſpread, but in ſome 
quicker, in others flower. 
VITRIFICATION, the turning of any Body 


miſts) is look d upon as the Ultimate Action of 
Fire, and Bodies when once they have gain'd the 
Form of a Glaſs, do (generally ſpeaking ) continue 
in that Form, and are not capable of putting on 
any other Shape. 

Moſt kinds of Vitrifications (as alſo Calcination: 
are made by Salts uniting and incorporating with 
the Metalline Particles. 

VITRIOL of Copper or Venus, is Blue Chriſtal: 
made by a Solution of Copper in Spirit of Nitre, 
Evaporation, and Chryſtallization in a cool place, 
Theſe are uſed as Cauſticks, bur they will diſſolve 
if expos d to the Air, 

There are other Chryſtals of Venus made be di- 
ſtilled Vinegar, and they are what is called Verde. 
greaſe ; which ſee. | 

VITRIOL of Mars, or Salt of Steel, is made 
by diſſolving Steel in ſome proper Acid Menſtruum 
then Evaporating and Chryſtallizing to gain the 
Salr as above in Copper. 

VITRIOL of Silver, or of the Moon. See CH. 
als of Silver. ; 

VITRIOLATE Tartar. Sec Tartar Vitriolate, 
VITRIOUS Humour, or Glaſſie Humour of tit 
Eye, is the third Humour of the Eye, ſo called 
from its reſemblance of the melted Glaſs. I 
thicker than the Aqueous, but nor ſo ſolid as the 
Chryſtalline. Tis round or convex behind, and 
ſomewhar plain before, only hollowed à little i. 
the middle where it receives the CH talline. it 
excceds both the other Humours in Quantity: 

VITRIOUS Tunicle, a thin Film, or Coat, 
which is ſaid ro ſeparate the G/afſie Humour from 
the Chry/talline ; tho there are ſome who abou 
ly deny, Thar there is any ſuch Coar in the fe, 


before the Humours are taken out and expoſed io 


VIVA 


VISUAL Point in a Perſpective, is a Point in 
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VIVA VOCE. See Depoſitions, 

VIVIPAROUS Animals, are {uch as bring forth 
their Young living and perfect; by which they 
are diſtinguiſhed from Oviparous ones, which lay 
Eggs, which after that, are hatched into Living 
Creatures. | | 

ULNA, or Focile Majus, is the greater Bone 

berwixt the Arm and the Wriſt, which is jointed 
upward with the Shoulder by Ginghmus (which lce;) 
and therefore it has there both Proceſſes and Ca- 
vities ; two Oblong Proceſſes, and as it were trian- 
gular, and rugged, that the Ligaments may knit it 
ſtrongly. The foremoſt and uppermoſt is leſs, and 
goes into the Caviry of the Shoulder : The back- 
ward Proceſs is thicker and larger, ends in an Ob- 
ruſe Angle, and enters the hinder Cavity of the 
Shouldef; the Latines call it Gibberus: In the 
middle of thele there's a great Cavity like a Semi- 
circle. <; 
It has yet another external lateral Caviry for 
the Head of the Radius, or leſſer Bone of the Cu- 
bit; it is jointed at the lower end with the Wriſt, 
both by a Carrilage in the middle, and by an acute 
Proceſs, and therefore called Sty/oides, (being like a 
ſharp-pointed Pen uſed in Miting-Tables) whence 
there ariſes a Ligament, which faſtens the Cubit, 
and the Joint of the Wriſt together. 

UMBELICUS in an Elip/is, &c. is that Focus 
abour which the Motion of any Revolving Body is 
made, and which it reſpects as its Centre. So that 
either Focus may be called by this Name. 

. UMBELLIFEROUS Plants, are by Botaniſts 
accounted, ſuch as have their Tops branched and 
ſpread our like a Kadies Umbrella; on each little 
Sub- diviſion of which, there is a ſmall Flower 
growing: As Fennel, Dill, Parſley, &c. 

This Flower is always Pentapetalous, and is ſuc- 
ceeded by 2 Naked Seeds lying joined together, 
which are the true Diſtinctions of theſe Plants from 
others; 

The Umbelliferous are a very large Genus of 
Plantt, and by our Accurate Botaniſt Mr. Ray are 
thus diſtinguiſhed, 


Umbelliferous Plants, are either 


I. Such as have a Compounded Leaf, of a Tri- 
angular and Pinnate Form: And the Seeds of 
theſe are either, 


1. Broad, flat, and plain, like Leaves almoſt ; 
as the Sphondylium, Paſtinaca Latifolia, Pa- 
nax Heracleum Tordylium, Orcoſelinum, Thyſ- 
ſelinum, Apium Cicutæ foliis, Daucus Alſati- 
cus, Carvifolia, Anethum, Pucedanum, Thapſia, 
Ferula, &C, 


2. Wich a Seed more Tumid, and leſs compreſ- 
{ed and flat than the former: As the C achrys, 
Laſerpitium, Cicutaria vulgaris, Scandiæ, Ce- 
refolium, Myrrhis Sativa Angelica, Leviſticum, 
Siler Mentanum, Bulbocaſtunum, Siſarum, Oe- 
nanthe, Sium, Pimpinella Apium, Cicuta, Viſ- 
naga, Saxifraga, Crithmum, Fæniculum, Dau- 
cus Vulgaris, Aniſum, Caucalci, Coriandrum 
Paſtinaca Marina, &c. 


II. Such as have a Simple, or an Undivided 
Leaf, or at leaſt one, only a little jagged : As 
the Perfoliata, Buplerum, Aſtrantia Nigra, Sanicula, 


UMBELICAL Region, 1s that part of he Abdos 


men lying round about the Navel, 8 


0 . 


UMBELICAL Veſſels, are the Veins; Arteries, 
&c, that belong to the Navel, of rather are en- 
wrapped in the Navel-String, „ 

The Navel-firing is Membranous, wreathed, 
and unequal, ariſing out of the middle of the Ab- 
domen, (viz, the Navel) and reaching to the P/a- 
centa Uterina : Tis uſually half an Ell in Length, 
and as thick as ones Finger, It was convenient to 
be ſo long and lax, that when the Fetus in the 
Womb grows ſtrong, it might nor break ir by its 
ſprawling and tumbling about; and after it is 
born, the Secundine, or After-birth, might be 
drawn out the better by it. 

The way chat ir paſſes from the Navel, to the 
Placenta, is very unconſtant; for ſometimes it 
goes upon the Right hand to the Neck, which ha- 
ving encompaſſed, ir deſcends to the Placenta, and 
ſomerimes ir goes on the Left hand up to the Neck, 
Sc. Sometimes ir comes not to the Neck at all, 
but goes firſt a little up towards irs Breaſt, and 
then turns round irs Back, and from therice paſſes 
ro the Placenta. | | 

The Veſſels contain'd in this String, (and which 
are enwrapped to a common Coat, called Funicu- 
lus, or Inteſtinulum) are four, one Vein, two Ar. 
reries, and the Vrachus. For as for the Nerves 
which Verheyen ſuſpects to be contained in it, or the 
Latteal Veſſels which Bidloo thinks he has obſerved, 
I ſhall not reckon them among theſe Veſſels, be- 
cauſe theſe Authors ipeak bur faintly of them, 

The Vein is larger than the Arteries, and ariſes 
from the Liver of the Fætus, (viz. out of irs Fiſſure) 
by the Trunk of the Vena Porte (of which ir ſeems 
to be but a Branch) and from thence paiſing out 
of the Navel, it runs along the Funiculus to the 
Placenta, into which it is implanted by innumera- 
ble Roots; but in its paſſage it ſends ſome little 
Twigs into the Arteries. 

The Ancients, that thought the Fætus was nouri- 
ſhed by the Mothers Blood only, taught the ſole uſe 
of this Vein to be, to carry Blood from the Pla- 
centa to it: And ſince it has been found ont, and 
believed that it is nouriſhed alfo (if not only) by 
Chyle, or Succus Nutritius, ſome have continued 
the ſame Office to this Vein, and think that the 
Chyle is brought by Lacteal Veſſels ariſing out of 
the Placenta, as (they ſay) it was brought thither 
by the Mothers Lacteals. And indeed if any cer- 
tain Diſcovery had been made of theſe ſame La- 
cteæ, we ſhould have embraced this Opinion as the 
moſt probable. But we are nor to form Hypotheſes 
out of Rational Notions only, bur much rather 
from what appears to the Eyes of the Diſſector. 

We do affirm therefore, That the Umbelical 
Vein ſerves for conveying to the Fetus the Nutriti- 
tious Juice ſeparated in the Placenta from the Mo- 
thers Arteries. How this Separation is made, and 
how it ts firſt of all turned into Blood, we ſhalt 
confider by and bye. 

But together with this Juice there returns ſo 
much of the Arterial Blood (that comes from the 
Fetus) as is not ſpent upon the Nouriſument of the 
Placenta, or of the Chorion and Amnios: Which 

Liquors thus mixed, though by the Umbelical 
Vein, they are poured into the Sinus of the Porta, 
yet are they not diſtributed through the Liver by 
the uſual Channels thereof only, but by the Vena! 
Duct, is the greateſt part thereof conveyed in a 


and che Sgſeli Æthiopicum. | 
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direct courſe and full Stream into the Cava about] the Lungs lie idle, ſuch like Matter bei 


the Liver. 

Beſides this Vein, which is common to all Crea- 
tures, there have been oblcrv'd in Whelps and Co- 
neys, (and may perhaps in others) two ſmall 
Veins more, that ariſing from the fourth involving 
Membrane peculiar to them, pals directly trom 
the Umbelicus to the Miſentery of the Farus, as 
the other great one does to its Liver ; which may 
ſtrengthen the Opinion, Thar the Chyle, or Suc- 
cus Nutritius is brought to the Fetus by the Umbi- 
lical Vein, (or Veins.) Theſe Veins Dr. Needham 
calls Omphalo-MMeſenterice, 

In the Funiculus are included alſo two Arteries, 
which are not both of them together ſo big as the 
Vein: They ſpring out of the inner Iliacal Bran- 
ches of the great Artery: (Dr. Needham judges 
them to be derived immediately from the Extre- 
mity of the Aorta, before its Diviſion) and paſſing 
by the Sides of the Bladder, they riſe up to the 
Navel, out of which they are conducted to the 
Placenta, in the ſame common cover with the 
Vein and Urachus, with which they are twined 
and wreathed not unlike a Rope. I ſay, they are 
inſerted into the Placenta, and with the Vein make 
a moſt admirable Net- like Texture. But there 
is one Branch of each of them which is manifeſtly 
inſerred into the Amnios, Dr. Harvey ſays, The 
Vein is conſpicuous a pretty while before theſe 
Arteries appear. 

In the Creatures mention'd in the foregoing Pa- 
ragraph, there are beſides theſe Arteries, others an- 
ſwering to, and accompanying the Veins called, 
Omphalo-Meſenterice, abovementioned, 

Blood and Viral Spirir are nor carried by them 
from the Mother to the Fætus, as many from Galen 
have taught; bur on the contrary, Spirituous 
Blood is driven from the Fetus, by the beating of 
its Heart, to the Placents and the Membranes for 
their Refection and Nouriſhment ; from which 
what Blood remains, circulates back again in the 
Umbilical Vein together with the Succus Nutritius 
afreſu imbibed by irs Capillaries diſperſed in the 
Placenta. But befides Arterial Blood, there flows 
out of the Navel by them, part of the Succus Nu- 
tritius, that was imported by the Umbilical Vein; 
namely, That of it which is more craſs and ter- 
rene, which by one Circulation through the Heart, 
(or it may be many) could not be changed into 
Blood: This part, I ſay, flows out by theſe Arte- 
ries, which by their Branches that are diſperſed 
through the Amnios, diſimbogue it by their little 
Mouths into it: For what Uſe, ſhall be declared 
preſently. 

But beſides theſe Uſes which are commonly 
aſcribed to theſe Umbilical Veins and Arteries by 
Anatomiſts, Verheyen (with ſome probability) aſ- 
ſigns another. 

Says he, It is worth Inquiry, for what pur- 
© poſe the Blood of the Fetus is ſent in ſuch great 
* quantity our of its Body into the Placenta: See- 
ing, without doubt, a far leſs quantity of Blood 
would ſuffice for its Nouriſhment: For no part 
in the whole Body, if you except the Lungs and 
Liver, has ſuch abundance of Blood-Veſlels as 


* the Placenta, This maſt needs be for a certain 


common Uſe, which we judge to be a kin ro 
* the Ule of the Lungs, in thoſe who being Born, 
** enjoy a freer Air: Namely, Thar*as theſe do 
by the help of the Lungs plentifully draw in from 
the Air a certain Matter highly neceſſary for the 
feeding the Vital Flame; ſo in the Farus, where 


ved into the Mothers Blood by her Refer — 


“is ſeparated therefrom by help of the J 

* and mixt with the Blood of * r F 

** Umbilical Vein) and as in the Lungs of hop 

ing Perſons, ſome Heterogenous Matter a : 

* tinually :ſeparated from the Blood; fo in 11 

Placenta certain Recrements of the Blood are Fu 

poſited out of the Umbilical Arteries into he 

* Veins of the Mother, 7 
And here I ſhall Tranſcribe a Material Objea; I 

with the Anſwer to it, out of Diemerbroeck, 55 ver 


Objection. 


How can theſe Veſſels, (Vein and Arterie) ven 
they have grown from the Belly of the Fœtus, 10 ther 
length as to reach the Membranes, penetrate and af: 
through them to the Placenta? "yr 


Anſwer, 


This is done in the ſame manner as the Ra 
of Herbs, Shrubs and Trees penetrate 2 
hard Ground, yea, often into thick Planks, Walk 
and Stones, (which Water cannot enter) and rogt 
themſelves firmly in them. For. juſt fo the ff 
ſnarp pointed and moſt find ends of che Unhilical 
Veſſels, infinuate themſelves by little and lirtle inte 
the Pores of the Membranes (for the Figuration of 


thoſe Pores are fitted for their Entrance) and pals JG 
through them, and yer the Liquors contained in e 
theſe Membranes cannot flow out by them: And a | 
when thoſe Veſſels inhering in the Pores, grow ther 
more out into length, by little and little, the ſaid mor 
Pores are more and more widened, (according to L 
the encreaſe of the Veſſels) and are inſeparably u- ſam 
nired anto, and grow in them. 4 


The fourth Umvzlical Veſſel, is the Urachus, ot 
Vrinaty Veſſel. This is a ſmall, membranous, rourd | a Fo 
Pipe, endowed with a very ſtreight Cavity, ati 
from the bottom of the Bladder up to the Nan 
our of which it paſſes along within the common & whi 
cover, and opens into the Allantoides. 1 

It is more apparently pervious in many of the 


larger Brutes, than it is in Man ; in whom lome a 1 
have denied it any Cavity; but that it is hollow 4446 
in him, is confirmed by many Hiſtories of Perſons Duc 
adult, who having the ordinary Urinary Paſſage 3 | 
along the Penis ſtopt, the Paſſage in this V eſſel has The 
been unlocked, and they have made Water by the > 
Navel, which could not have been imagined to "1 
have happen d, if it had been originally a Lige- 
ment without any Meatus. | L 
Bartholin, and others have affirmed, That the f 
Urachus in Men reaches no further than the Na- ke 
vel: How then comes that Humour into the 4. * 


lantoi des, that has perfectly the ſame Taſte with the Wa 
Urine in the Bladder ? But their Error ſprung from S 7 — 
hence, That they thought a Humane Fetus had no Wl 
Allantoides, and that Humour that is found in it, 
they thought had been contained in the Chick. 
Bur this is in ſhort refutetl above, but more fully 
and accurately by Dr. Needham, Lib. de forma 
Fetu, cap. 3. ix? 
As to che Perviouſneſs of the Urachus, I ſhal Wt 
add this farther, That in Abortions of five or "® 
Months old, the Bladder of the Embryo is alwa)5 
full of Urine, out of which, if in the follow 
Months it ſhould not be empried by che Urachuw, 


[the Bladder would ſoon burſt, ſeeing there is — 


1 


* 2 2 


9— 
* 
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ſome Serum ſeparated from the Blood in the Kid- 
heys, and ſent to the Bladder; and the more the 
Farus encreaſes, the more muſt need be ſeparated. 
Yea, Dr. Needham affirms, That one may either 

rels the Liquor contained in the Allantoides by 
the Urachus into the Bladder, and with a Pipe 
blow Wind out of the Bladder by the ſame way 
into the Allantoides. 

Its Uſe has been ſufficiently declared in the pre- 
ceding Paragraph; as alſo above, when we deli- 
yered the Uſe of the Allantoides, which we ſhall 
not repeat. 

Theſe four Veſſels (as has been ſaid above) have 
one common cover, which alſo keeps each of them 
from touching other. It is called Inteſtinulum and 
Funiculus, (by which it with its Veſſels is ſome- 
rimes underſtood.) Ir is Membranous, round and 
hollow, indifferent thick, conſiſting of a double 
Coat, (the inner from the Peritonæum, and the 
outer from the Panniculus carnoſus.) Sometimes 
it ſelf only is wreathed about like a Rope, the 
Veſſels included in it running ſtreight along its 
Cavity; and ſometimes they are vr eathed roge- 
ther with it. 

It hath ſeveral Riots upon it here and there, 
which Dr. Wharton thinks to be Papille, or little 
Glands through which the Lacteal (or Nutritious 
Juice) diftills out of the Capacity of the Funiculus, 
into the Cavity of the Amnzos, 

I cannot rell whether this be ſo, or no ; but the 
Uſe that doting Midwives make of them to 
gueſs by their Number how many Children more 
the Mother ſhall have, and by their Colour, whe- 
ther thoſe Children ſhall be Maſe or Female, 1s 
more ridiculous than ſuperſtirious. ; 

UMBILICK Points, in Mathematichs, are _ 
Came with Fceus's 5 which See. 


UMBILICUS, the Navel, is a Part in the Cen- W 


tte of the Abdomen, to which the Navel-ſtring in 
a Fetus is joined, which is cut off after the Deli- 


very. | 
| UNCLE, in Algebra, ſigniſie thoſe Numbers 
which are prefix d before the Letters of the Mem- 
bers of any Power produced from a Binomial, Re- 
ſidual, or Multinomi al Root. 

Thus in the fourth Power of « + V thar is, 
4444 +. 4 aaab + 6 aabb + 4 abbb + bbbb, the 
Uncie are 4, 6, 4. 


The Wonderful Sir Iſaac Newton gives this Theo- 
rem for finding the Unciæ of any Power arifing 
from a Binomial Root. 


Let the Index of that Power be called m; then 
will the Unciz ariſe from ſuch a continual Mul- 
tiplication s this, viz. 

a 


2720 mm] —42 8 — — 
IX>—— Xx — x 1 


1 2 3 4 3 


Thus if che Uncie of the Biquadrate, or fourth 
Power were required; the Rule is, 


, &c. 


40 4—1 4—2 4—3 
7 (24) %—— (=6) x —(=4)x—— (1) 


Which ſhews, that the Uncie are 1 45 6, 4; 1. 


| 


to ſave the Forfeiture of his Bond, ſaying, That he 
rendred the Debr ar the Time and Place, and that 
there was none to receive, and that he is ſtill ready 
to pay the ſame. 

UNDIMIA, the ſame with Oedema. | 

UNGUIS, a Nail, is a ſimilar, flexible, white, 
and hard parr, which defends the Fingers from ex- 
rernal Injuries, and in ſome meaſure adorns them. 
The Root of it is joined to a certain Ligamenr; 
and by reaſon of the Neighbouring Tendons it be- 
comes ſenſible: They ſeem to be made of a Col- 
lection of very little Pipes, which adhere extreme- 
ly thick ro one another, and ſhoor out into length. 
Where they begin, there you find certain Nervous 
Fibres like ſo many ſmall Nipples lengthen d, the 
lengrhen'd Parts whereof, are ſeen as far as the 
Nail : If they be forcibly torn off, they leave di- 
vers Holes, ſo that the Horney Subſtance of the 
Nails looks like a Net. Under the Nails there's a 
Pappy ſort of Body, which has irs Veſſels of Ex- 
cretion. 

The Apices, or Tops of the Nails, are they 
which grow beyond the Fleſh; the parts which are 
our, are called the Segmina, the Paring of the 
Nails; the Parts under the Nails, are the xev7)e, 
the hidden Parts; the white Semi- lunar part next 
the Root, if the Riſe of the Nail; the very Begin- 
nings that grow into the Skin, are call'd the Roots 
of the Nail; the Sides, the Clefts; the white 
Spots, Nubeculæ, little Clouds, &c. Blanchard. 

: UNGUIS, the fame with Hypepyon ; which 
ce. 

UNGUIS Os, is a little thin Bone, which lies 
in the great Angle of the Orbit of the Eye, it has 
a Hole in which the Lachrymal Gland lies. 

UNGULA, is a ſort of hooked Inſtrumeat uſed 


by 8 to draw a dead Fætus out of the 
omb. 


UNIFORM Motions are the ſame with equal, 
or rather Equable ones; which ſee. 

UNIFORM Flowers of Plants, the Botaniſts call 
ſuch as are all round of ſame the Figure ; or whoſe 
fore and back part, and whoſe right and left parts 
are exactly alike; but when they are not ſo, they 
call them Difform Flowers. | 

UNION, (a Term among Painters) is the mu- 
tual Agreeableneſs and Sympathy of the Colours 
in a Piece of Painting. 5 

UNION, Dr. Grew makes Union in a Phyſical 
Senſe, to be one of the three ways of Mixture; 
and he defines it to be the Union of Aroms, or Par- 
ticles which touch in a Plain; as in the Chryſtalli- 
zation of Salts, and other like Bodies. 

UNISON, in Muſick, is one or the ſame Sound, 
whether produced by one ſingle Voice, or divers 
Voices ſounding in the ſame Tone; ſo that an U- 
niſon in this Science, may be conſidered as an U- 
nite in Arithmetick, or as a Point in Geometry, nor 
diviſible into any Parts, in regard that it is the firſt 
Term to any Interval. When the Ancients divided 
their Monoc hord, ſo that the Parts were as 1 to 1, 
they called them Uniſons. ns 

UNITE, is the ſame with the Figure 1, being 


a Number conſiſt of 4 or 5 Places, that which is 


| outermoſt towards the Right hand, is called, the 


Place of Unites. | 
Number in general, is by Euclid defined to be 


one ſingle individual part of diſcreet Quantity. If 
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woradoy rgb rns, a Multitude, or Aggregate of 
nites; and in this Senſe Unity is not a Number. 
But Unity as it may be taken for an Individual 


2 UNCORE Priſt, in Law, is a Plea for the De- 
endaut, being ſued for a Debt due at a Day paſt, 
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Unite, is certainly as much a Number as 19, 20, 
100, So. | | | 

UNITY of Poſſeſſion, in the Civil Law, is cal- 
led, Conſolidatio fruttus S proprietatis, and lig- 
nifies Foynt Poſſeſſion of two Rights by ſeveral 
Titles. 8 
As for Example: If I take a Leaſe of Land 


from one upon a certain Rent, and afterwards 1; coming in at the Day offers to averr, That 


buy the Fee-fimple, this is an Unity of Poſſeſſion, 
by which the Leaſe is extinguiſhed, by reaſon that 
I, which before had the Occupation only for my 
Rent, am become Lord of the ſame, and am to 
pay my Rent to none bur my ſelf. | 

UNIVERSAL Equinotial Dizl, is made of two 
Rings of Braſs or Silver, that open and fold toge- 
ther, with a Bridge or Axis, and a Slider, and a 
little Ring to hang or hold it up by: it is divided 
on one fide of the great Ring into 9o Degrees, and 
ſometimes on the other into two Quadrants, or 
180 Degrees, but one is enough: The Innermoſt 
Ring is divided into 24 Hours, ſub-divided on 
the Face and on the outſide of, the Ring, into 
every five Minutes. The Axis has the Sun's De- 
clination on one fide, and the Days of the Month 
and the Sun's Place on the orher. 

To Uſe it for the Hour, the Perpendicular Line 
or Stroke which is on the Slider, which moves on 
the outer Ring, muſt be ſet to the Latitude of the 
Place, and the Hole in the Slider on the Bridge 
either to the Sun's Place in the Ecliptick, the Day 
of the Month, or his Declination; and then the 


Rings being opened, and ſet {quare to one ano- 


ther, move the Dyal about to and fro, till the Sun 
ſhine through the Hole, and on the Inner Edge of 
the Innermoſt Ring, and there it will ſnew the 
true Hour. 


UNIVOCAL Terms in Logick, are ſuch 
hole Name and Nature is the fame ; and tis 
uied in oppoſition to Equivocals, whoſe Names 
are the ſame, but their Natures very different; for 
a Thing to be predicated Vnivocally of any others, 
is to be attributed to all of chem alike, and in the 
ſame proper Senſe. 1 

UNLAWFUL Aſſembh, is the meeting of three 
or more Perſons together, by force, to commit ſome 


Unlawful At, andſo abiding together, tho not 


endeavouring the Execution of it, as to aſſault, or 
bear any Perſon, to enter into his Houſe, or Land, 
C2 Oo 

UNLIKE Quantities and Signs in Algebra. See 
like Sigus and Quantities, 

UNLIMITED Problem (Inordounè) according 
"0 Mr, Ozanam, is ſuch a Problem in Mathema- 
ene, as is capable of Infinite Solutions: As to 


ak Dir 
8 a : a ba . pals 958 9 two Points allipne 

UNQUES Priſt, in Law, is a Plea whereby, 
Man profeſſeth himſelf a/ways ready to do or & 
form that which the Defendant requires: A; f : 
Woman ſues the Tenant for her Dower, i he 
always ready, and till is to perform it. In c * 
except the Demandant ſhall averr the contrary 1. 
ſhall recover no Damages: When this Plea vil 
ſerve to avoid Charges, and when not, ſee Kit 
MAS: pt Fl D 

VOCAL Neves, the ſame with Recurrent, 
which ſee. . 77 

VOID Baſtion. See Baſtion. 

VOIDED, a Term in Heraldry, when ther: are 
Lines drawn within, and Parallel to the out . 
of any Ordinary: This Expreſſes an Exemptionef 
ſomething of the thing Voidable, and makes the 
Field appear tranſparent thro' the Charge. 


divide a Triangle given into two equal pan. 
85 


Lines 


dh ef . 7 the Heralds cal 
; one of the Ordinaries, whoſe F. 
: , FE gure is much like that = : 
15 + 1 Flaſque or Flanch; only it does not 
Bhi bend or bow in ſo much: This ar. 
#19 al mour they ſay, is the Reward of 
wy I a Gentlewoman, that has well {er. 
2 ved her Prince. They are alwyys 
| born by Pairs. _ 

The Field is Tenn, two Vorders Or. 

VOIR dire, is when tis pray'd upon a Trial at 
Law that a Witneſs may be Sworn upon a Hir 
dire ; the meaning is, he ſhall upon his Oath ſpeak 
or declare the truth, whether he ſhall get or loſe 
by the Matter in Controverſie; and if he be un- 
concern'd, his Teſtimony is allowed, otherwiſe 
nor 
VOLATILE Salt of Vegetables is uſually drawn 

in a Rerort from the Fruits and Seeds fermented, 


higher and Volatilized by the Spirits, during the 
Fermentation and Diſtillation, 

The Volatile Salt of Animals, is drawn much 
the ſame way as that of Vegetables. 


VOLATILE Spirit of Sal Armoniack, is made 


either by mixing Quick-Lime, or Salt of Tartar 


| with Sal Armonzack, and then pouring a ſufficient 


Quantity of Water upon it, the Matter is diſtilled 
in a Retort when Quick Lime is uſed, otherwile 
in a Glaſs Body, or Cucurbite; by this means the 
Lime or the Salt of Tartar doth deſtroy the ftrength 
of the Acid Sea Salt that held bound and fixt the 
Volatile Salts of Urine and Soot of which Sal Ammo- 
niack is made; whereby they being ar liberty ate 
driven out by the Fire, and diſſolved in the Water 
that was poured on the Mixture, and fo compole 
this Volatile Salt. | 
Spirit of Sal Armoniack made with Quick-Lime, 
is an excellent thing to make Precipitations with: 
deſtroying all kinds of Acids almoſt, and is uſed 
to precipitate Solutions of Gold. 3 
If you mix together equal parts of this Spirk 
made with Tartar, and of Spirit of Wine, a Cod- 
gulum will ariſe on their being ſhaken together ; 
— not if you uſe the Spirit of Sal Armonie 
made with Quick-Lime. 8 
If after either of theſe Mixtures to make Spit 
of Sal Armoniack be put into the Body or Reto, 
Spirit of Wine be poured on, and then the Spirit 
drawn off: This is called Spirit of Sal Amt 
dulcified, 


and ſeems to be only the Eſſential Sal! driven up 
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VOLATILE Spirit, is a Volatile Salt diſſolved 
in a ſufficient Quantity of Phlegm or Water. 
VOLATILES are (by ſome made) a Species of 


holds at the Will of the Leſſor, or Lord, and that 
is in two ways. 


Animals which fly in the Air, as Birds do. : 
VOLATILITY, is the Property of ſuch mixt 
Bodies whoſe Corpuſcles or Particles, of which 
they ate compoſed, will riſe up by that degree of 
Hear, as is proper to Sublime it. : 
Mr. Boyle, in his Notes about the Mechanical 
production of this Quality of Volatility, ſuppoſes, 
or ratlier proves theſe four Attributes, or Qualifi- 
cations, requiſite to denominate a Body Vola- 


tile. 


1. That irs conſtituent Particles, or Corpuſeles, 
be very ſmall ; for beſides that ſuch minute Parts 
are more eaſily put into Motion by the Action of 
Fire and Hear, and conſequently are more apr to 
be elevated, than other Parts which are more grols ; 
theſe can continue their Motion upwards with leſs 
reſiſtance, and with a leſs Tendency to deſcend 
down by their own Gravity, Wheretore, 


2. Tis neceſſary that the Corpuſcles of Volatile 
Bodies, ſhould not only be very ſmall, bur they 
mult alſo not be roo ſolid and heavy; for the great 
Specifick Weight of ſuch Bodies will hinder them 
from riſing. 


3. Tis neceſlary alſo, that they be conveniently 
Shaped for Motion ; for if they be of hooked, bran- 
ched, or any other irregular and catching Figure, 
tho' rhey may be both very ſmall and light, yet they 
will be apt to be entangled one in another, or to 
hang or ſtick to other Bodies; and this probably 
is the reaſon why Water is more eaſily elevated by 
Hear, and brought to exhale than Oil, tho' it be 
Specifically heavier than it, and its likely hath its 
Parts ſmaller too. 


4. Tis neceſſary that the Parts do not too cloſe- 
ly adhere to one another, ſo as on that account to 


ordinary degree of Fire. 


And this Honourable Gentleman largely ſhews, 
that this Quality of Volatility is producible by ſuch 
Mechanical Means as will produce ſome or all of 
the Qualifications above mentioned. 

VOLITION, is an Act of the Mind knowingly 
exerting that dominion it takes it ſelf ro have over 
any part of the Man, by imploying it in, or with- 
holding it from any particular Action. 

VOLSELLA, or Vulſella, is an Inſtrument to 
pull up hairs with by the roots, the ſame with 
Tweezers, or a Chyrurgeon's little Tongs, which 


are of different Shape according to the Diverſity of 
their Uſe. 


VOLUMUS, is the firſt Word of a Clauſe in 


the King's Writs of Protection and Letters-Pa- 
rent. 


Of ProreCtions, ſome are Cum clauſula Volumus 3 
and of theſe there are four Kinds, VIZ. 


I, Quia Profecturus. 

2. Quia Moraturus. 

3. Quia indebitatus nobis exiſtit. | 

5. When any one ſent out into the King's 
Service beyond Sea in War, is impriſoned, 


| Firſt, When I make a Leaſe to a Man of Lands 
to hold at my Mill, then I may put him out when 
I pleaſe; but if he Sow the Ground, and I put 
him out, then he ſhall have his Corn with egreſs 
and regreſs, till it be ripe to cut and carry it out 
of the Ground; and ſuch Tenant at Mill, is not 
bound to repair and ſuſtain the Houſe as Tenant 
for Years is: But if he make wilful Waſte, the 
Leſſor ſhall have againſt him an Action of Treſpaſ-. 


The other Tenant at Hil, of the Lord, is by Co- 
py of Court-Roll, according to the Cuſtom of 
the Mannor ; and ſuch a Tenant may ſurrender 
the Land into the Hands of the Lord, according to 
the Cuſtom, to the Uſe of another for Life, in Fee, 
or in Taile; and then he ſhall take the Land of rhe 
Lord, or his Steward, by Copy, and ſhall make 
Fine to the Lord. 


VOL UTA, in Architecture, is that part of the 
Capitals of the Tonick, Corinthian, and Compoſit 
Orders, which is ſuppoſed to repreſent the Bark of 
Trees twiſted, and turned into Spiral Lines; or, 
as ſome ſay, the Head drefles of Virgins in their 
long Hair. Veluta's are different in thele thręe O. 
ders: Thoſe that appear above the Stems in the 
Corinthian Order (according to Vitrauvius) are 16 
in Number in every Capital, whereas there arc 
only 4 in the Tonick Order, and 8 in the Comp?/ſir, 
But theſe Voluta's are more eſpecially remarkable 
in the Ionic Capital, repreſenting a kind of Pillow 
or Cuiſhen laid between the Abacus and the Echi- 
nus, as if it were to be fear d left the Weight of 
the Abacus, or of the Entablature above it, might 
break or deface the Echinus; whence the ſame An- 
cient Architect took occaſion to call the Volura, Pul- 
vinus, or Bolſter. 
| VOLVULUS. See Ten and Chordapſus. 

VOMER, is a Bone fituared in the middle of 
the lower part of the Noſe. Ir has a Cleft in the 
upper fide, in which Cleft it receives the lower 
Edge of the Septum Naſi, In its further end it re- 
ceives a {mall Apophyſe of the Sphæncides, and its 
under ſide joins the Os Palati. 
, VOMICA, is a fault in the Lungs, from Hete- 
rogeneous Blood, which lodged perhaps in one of 
the little Bladders, or Cells there, occaſions neither 
a Fever nor a Cough ; but afterward when it is 
encreaſed, ir oppreſſes the neighbouring Sanguife- 
rous Veſſels, and impregnates the Blood as it paſ- 
ſes along with its Effluviums ; whereupon there 
ſucceeds a ſmall Fever, accompanied with Inquie- 
rude and Leanneſs; ar laſt when it is full grown 
and concocted into Matter, it makes a Neſt as it 
were, and lodges there. Blanchard. 

VORTEX, according to the Carteſian Philoſo- 
phy, is a Syſtem of Particles of Matter moving 
round like a Whirl-pool, and having no void In- 


Vortex thus moving round, will occaſion ag 
Bodies that ſwim in the Syſtem, to move round 
as thay doth, and that ſwifter or flower, according 
as they are farther off, or nearer to the Centre. 
By ſuch Vortices as theſe, they endeavour to 
ſolve the Motion of the Heavenly Bodies round the 
Sun in the Centre of the Vortex. Bur the Excel. 
lent Sir 1ſaac Newten had demonſtrated, That the 


| Planers cannot be carried round their Centre by 


VOLUNT, a Law Term, is when the Tenant | 


the Motion of any Corporeal Vortex, Becauſe i 
they 


rerſtices, or Vacuities between the Particles. This 
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they were, the 
ried round after the ſame manner as Aſtronomers 
have diſcovered that the Planers perform their Re- 
volutions ; which is ſo, that their Periodical Times 
are always in a Seſquialteral Ratio of their Diſtan- 
ces from their Centres; or that the Squares of the 
Times of their Periodical Revolutions are as the Cubes 
of their middle Diſtances from their Centres. 

But he proves, Thar the Periodical Times of 
the Parts of the Vortex will always be only as the 
Squares of their Diſtances from the Centre of their 
Motion. 

Beſides, the Planets, according to the true Ce- 
pernican Hypotheſis, being carried about the Sun in 
Ellipſes, and having the Sun in the Vmbzlicus of 
each Figure, by Lines drawn from themſelves to the 
Suu, do always deſcribe Areas proportional to the Times 
their Revolutions, which he ſhews, the Parts of 


n Vortex can do. See Scl. Prop. ult. Lib, 2. 


Dy nci . 

Again, as the Ingenious Mr. Reil obſerves in his 
Examination of Dr. Burnet's Theory : If the Earth 
were carried in a Vortex, it would move faſter, in 
the Proportion of 3 to 2, when it is in Virgo, than 
when it is in Piſces, which all Experience proves 
12 be falſe. See a large Refutation of all the Car- 
z:fian Doctrine of the Vortices in Dr. Gregory's 
Aſlronom, Phyſ. & Geometr, Lib. 1. Sect. 10. 


Vortices themſelves muſt be car- 


Fervions in 


the Allantoides of the Futus : Tis more 
ſome of the larger Brutes than in Men 
ſome have denied it to be hollow; bur tha: * 

contradicted by the Inſtances we have had gf M . 
making Mater by the Navel, when the Pag: bs 
the Penis hath been quite ſtopped. Barth; q 
ſome others ſay, That the Urachvs in Me, rea Pry 
no farther than the Navel : But how then _ 
that Humour into the Allantoites, Which has Un 
tectly the ſame Taſte with the Urine in the B 1 
der? The miſtake ſeems to ariſe from that = 
Notion, That a Humane Faru hath no 4 
which hath been by Needham and others ſu 


Wron 

Ilantys | 
1 bl 

fficient. 


Seminal little Bladders, 


ly refuted. 
| The Uſe of the Vrachus is to convey the Hine 
from the Bladder of the Fxtus, into the Allantide 
which is placed between the Chorion and the Wi 
mon. | 
| URETER, is a Fiſtulous Membranaceous yer 
fel, which procceds from both Reins, and opens 
berween the Membranes of the Bladder, by Which 
the Urine paſſes from the Reins to the Bladder 
Ceſſus calls it the White Vein. : 
' URETHRA, or Fiſtula, is the Urinary Paſſa- 
ges, whereby the Urine is diſcharged: It (err; 
in Males allo for the Ejection of the Semen. Ile 
empty themſelves into it 
by 2 Holes at the beginning of ir, when there i; 


VOUCHER, is a Term in Law, fignifying | occaſion; which Bladders or Veſſels are ſurrounded 


when the Tenant calls another into the Courr, thar 
is Bound to him to Warranty: And tis either to 
defend the Right againſt the Demandant, or to 
yield him other Lands, Sc. in value, and extend 
to Lands or Tenements, of Freehold or Inheri- 
tance: And ir ſeems in ſome meaſure to agree to 
the Contract in the Civil Law, whereby the Ven- 
dee bindeth the Vendor, ſometimes in thę ſimple 
value of the things bought, ſometime in the double, 
to N arrant the ſecure enjoying the thing bought; 
yet there is this difference between he Civil, and 
the Common Law, chat the Civil Law binds every 
Man to Warrant the Security of that which he 
ſelleth, which the Common Law doth not, except 
it be ſpecially covenanted. 

The Proceſs whereby the Vouchee is called, is a 
Summoneas ad Warrantiſandum : And if the Sheriff 


; CUT | 
return upon that Writ, that the Party hath nothing 


| with Glandulous Proſtates, perforated with ſeveral 
Holes ro which there is a little piece of Fleſh affx- 
ed. Blanchard, | 
Mr, Cowper obſerves, That the Uret[ra hath à 
Corpus Cavernoſum, like to that of the Penis, which 
you will find deſcribed under the Words Corpo 
1Caverneſa; but this of the Urethra, differs much 
in Figure from them: The Superior part of this 
' Corpus Cavernaſum lying between the two C of | 
the former, he calls Bulbs, from its Figure; it is 
covered with the Muſculus Accelerator Urine; it 
poſſeſſeth all the lower part of the Urethraextend- 
ing its ſelf in the Perineum ; it hath moreover, a 
Septum Intermedium (tho' not taken notice of by 
Anatomiſts) dividing the right ſide of the Bulbus 
from the left, which deſcending to the end of the 
| Bulbous part, is there obliterated. 
The Uſe of this Septum is (as Mr. Cowper thinks) 


whereby he may be ſummoned, then goes out ano- | to direct the Refluent Blood to the exporting Dudts, 


ther Wrir called, Sequatur ſub ſuo periculo. 

A Recovery with a Single Voucher, is, when 
there is but one Veucher : And with a double Vou- 
cher, is, when the Vouchee voucheth over, and ſo a 
treble Voucher. 

There 1s alſo a Foreign Voucher, when the Te- 
nant being impleaded in a particular Juriſdiction 
of that Court, which might more aptly be called 
a Voucher of a Forcign. 


Voucher ſignifies allo a Leiger-Book, or Book of 


Account, wherein are entred rhe Acquittances or 
Warrants for the Accountant's Diſcharge. 

VOYDANCE, is a Want of an Incumbent upon 
2 Benefice, and this double, either in Law, as 
when a Man hath more Benefices incomparible ; 
or in Deed, as when the Incumbent is dead, or 
actually deprived. 

UPRIGHT South Dyals. Sce Prime Verticals, 

URACHUS, is one of the Umbilical Veſſels, 


being a ſmall Membranous round Pipe, with a ve- 


ry ſtrait Cavity ariſing from the bottom of the 
Bladder up to the Navel, out of which it paſſes 


along with the common Cover, and opens into 


its two Veins that carry the Blood back. £ 
| As this Corpus Cavernoſum deſcends on the Inferi- 
our part of the Urethra, it is leſſened ; but when 
it approaches the Extremities of the two other Co- 
pora Cavernoſa it again dilates it ſelf and covers 
them compoling that Body which they call tie 
Glans or Balanus, 2 
| URINOUS Salts, are that Tribe of Volatile 
' Salts drawn from Animal, or other Subſtances that 
are contrary to Acids: And Mr. Boyle ſays, They 
are diſtinguiſhable from Lixiviate Salts, by i 
Teſt, That they will turn a Solution of Sublimate 
into a White Colour, whereas Lixiviate Salts tum 
it into a Yellow one. : 5 

URSA Major, a Notthern Conſtellation, on j 
ſting of 27 Stars, and is otherwiſe called Chartes* 
Iain, and the Great Bear. 

USAGE. See Preſcription. | * 

USE, in Law, properly ſignifies the Prolite, 


e 
Benefits of Lands or Tenements: for every Pe 
The Pre miles 


conſiſts of 2 principal Parts; namely, 
and the Conſequents, 
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Ihe Premiſes, is the former part thereof, being 
all char which precederh the, Habendum, or Limi- 
ation of the Eſtate, which are the Perſons contra- 
Qing, and the thing contracted. 

Ihe Con ſequent is that which follows the Premi- 


j.imirations : The one of the Eſtate or Property, 
which the Party Paiſive ſhall receive by the Deed : 
The other of the V/ſe ; which is to expreſs in the 
(aid Habendum, to or for what Uſe and Benefit he 
{1a1l have the ſame Eſtate, and of the Limitation 
of ſuch Uſes many Precedents are ſer down in Law 
Books. 

USER de Action, a Term in Law, ſignifying 
the purſuing or bringing an Action, which in what 
Place and Country it ought to be, ſee Bro. tit. 
Lieu and County, fol, 64. FE 
USUCAPTION, in Law, fignifies the enjoying 
a Thing by continuance of Time, or receiving the 
Profits, long Poſſeſſion or Preſcription. 

USURY, is the Gain of any thing above the 
Principal, or that which was lent; exact only in 
conſideration of the Loan, whether it be Money, 
Corn, Apparel, Wares, or ſuch like. 

UTERUS, the Womb, an Organical part 
wherein Generation and Conception are made, be- 
ing ſeated in the Hypogaſtrium. 
UTLAGATIO Viri. 
UTLAGATO capiendo quando utlagatur in uno 
comitatu & poſtea fugit in alium, is a Writ, the 
Nature whereof is ſufficiently expreſt by the 
Name. 

UTLARY, or U:lawry, is a Puniſhment for 
ſuch as being called into Law, and lawfully ſought, 
do contempruouſly refuſe ro appear after an Origi- 
nal Prit, with a nihil habet, three Writs of Ca- 
| pias, Alias & Pluries, returned by the Sheriff non 
eſt inventus, and an Exigent with a Proclamation, 
thereupon awarded. And Bracton ſays, he muſt 
be called at five Counties, a Month between every 
County; and if he appear not within that time, he 
ſhall be pronounced our of the King's Protection, 
and deprived of the Benefit of the Law. The Ef- 
fe& of this is divers; for if he be Outlawed at the 
Suit of another in a Civil Cauſe, he ſhall forfeir all 
his Goods and Chattels to the King. If upon Fe- 
lony, then he ſhall forfeir all his Lands and Tene- 


Goods and Chattels. A Minor not Woman can- 
not be Outlawed: For where a Man is ſaid to be 
Outlawed, a Woman is termed Waived, 
UIRUM; See A fe. 


es, and that is the Habendum, in which are two 


ments which he hath in Fee, or for Life, and his 


| teri. 


UTTER-BARRISTERS, are ſuch, who for 
their long Study, and great Induſtry beitow'd up- 
on the Knowledge of the Common Law, are cal- 
led from their Contemplation to Practice, and in 
the Face of the World, to take upon them the Pro- 
tection and Defence of Clients; the time before 
any ought to be called to the Bar, was formerly 
eight Years, but now reduced to ſeven ; and the 
Exerciſes done by him (if he were not called, 
Ex gratia) was Twelve Grand Moats performed 
in the Inns of Chancery, in the time of the 
Grand Readings, and Twenty four Petty Monte, 
at the Inns of Chancery, in the Term; times, 
before the Readers of the reſpective Inns of Chan- 
cery. | 
A Barriſter newly called, is to attend the ſix 
next long. Vacations, the Exerciſes of the Houle, 
viz. in Lent and Summer, and is therefore for thoſe 
three Years called, a Vacation Barrtſter. 

And they are allo called, Utter-Barriſters, i e. 
Pleaders without the Bar, to diſtinguiſh them from 
Benchers, or thoſe that have been Readers, who 
are ſometimes admitted to plead within the Bar, 
as the Kings, Queens, or Prince's Council are. 

UVA, the ſame with Cion; which ſee. 

UVEA Membrane five Tunica, is the forepart of 


the Choroides ; being almoſt altogether Continuous 


on the inſide to the Tunica Sclerotis ; it is perfora- 
red in the forepart, and leaves a ſpace for the Ap- 
ple of the Eye, which may be contracted or dila- 
ted: Its exterior Surface is of various Colours, 


| whence it is called Iris, and in this is the Diffe- 


rence of Mens Eyes as to Colour ; as Black, Gray, 
Sc. The Infide of this Uveous Tunick is cover d 


| with a Black Lining, that the Cavity of the Eye 


may be the darker, | | | 
UVIGENA, or UVIGERA, the ſame with 
Cools 
VULGAR Frations. See Factions. 
VULTUR Volans. See Aquila. | 
UVULA, is a double Production of the Inter- 
nal Membrane of the Mouth; its Subſtance is ve- 
ry lax, and it has a Number of ſmall Glands as 
in the Palate: It is ſomewhar long and of a Conick 
Figure; it hangs from the Roof of the Mouth near 
the Paſſage which comes from the Noſe, above the 
Sear of the Larynx between the Tonſils: Ir is mo- 
ved by 2 pair of Muſcles, called Prerigoſtaphili- 
nus Externus & Internus: Irs Ule is to hinder 
Drink, Sc. from falling down into the Aſpers ar 
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WW ADHOOE, among the Gunners, is a Rod 
or great Wyre of Iron, turn'd in a Serpen- 
tine manner; and in its end, 1s put upon a Handle 
br Staff, to draw out ads or Okum, that the Piece 
may be unloaded. | 

WAFT : To waft a Ship, is ro Convoy her 
fafe, as Men of War do by Merchants Ships. But 
to make a Naft, is to hang out ſome Coat, Sea-" 
gown, or the like, in the main Shrouds of the Ship, 
as a Sign for Men to come on Board, Sc. And 
often ſuch a Haft, is a Sign a Ship is in great Dan- 
ger by a Leak, &c. and therefore wants Help 
from the Shore, or from ſome other Ship. 

W AGONER. See Charles Wayn. 

WAIFE, of Heyfe, is, when a Thief having fe- 
loniouſly ſtolen Goods, and being nearly followed 


their Feet when they, Clamber up a Ship's x; & 


| Theſe arc reckoned from the Water, and called her 


1ft, 2d, or 3d Wale or Bend. 

WALE. Not, is a round Knot or Knob mac 
with three Strands of a Rope, fo that it 0M 
ſlip, by which (in a Ship) the Tacks, Top-ſail Sheet 
and Stoppers are made faſt : As alſo, ſome * 6 
Ropes. | 

WALE-Reared ; ſo the Seamen call a Ship, wh 
after ſhe comes to her Bearing, ſhe is not narrgy, 1 
her upper Work, nor Houſed in, as their Word * 
but is Built ſtrait up. Which way of Buildir $, 
tho' ir don't look well, nor is, as they ſay gun 
ſhaken, yet it hath this Advantage, That 1800 
is thereby more Roomy within- board; that is — 
is larger within, and alſo becomes thereby a Fl, 


with Huy and Cry, or elſe overcharged with the 
burden or trouble of the Goods ; for his own Eale, 
and more ſpeedy Flight, flies away, and leaves the 


Goods behind him; then the King's Officer, or 


the Bailiff of the Lord of the Mannor, (within 


whole juriſdiction they be left) who by Preſcrip- | 


tion or Grant from the King, hath the Franchile of 
Faife, may ſeize the Goods fo waiv'd to his Lord's 
aſe, except the Owner come with freſh Suit after 
the Felon, and ſue an Appeal within a Year and a 
Day, or give Evidence againſt him ar his Arraign- 
ment, Sc. In which cafes, the firft Owner ſhall 
have reſtitution of his Goods ſo ſtolen and wazved. 
Maifes alſo ſignifie Things loſt, and Eſtrays, which 
muſt by the Lord of the Franchile where rhey 
are found, be cauſed to be Cried and Publiſhed in 
Markets and Churches near abour, elſe the Year 
and Day does not run to the Prejudice of the 
Loſer. 

WAIVE, is a Woman thar is Outlaw'd ; and 
me is called Live, as forſaken of the Law, and 
not an Outlaw, as a Man is; for Women are not 
Sworn in Leets ro the King, nor to the Law, as 
Men are, who therefore are within the Law ; 
whereas Women are not, and for that cauſe they 
cannot be Out/awed, fince they never were with- 


Jem Ship in the Sea, eſpecially if her Bearing be 
well laid our. | 

WALT; aShip is Halt, when fhe hath not her 
due Ballaſt, i. e. not enough to enable her to bea 
her Sails. 

WALVIARIA Mulieris, a term in Law, Goni. 
fying as much as UVtlagatio viri, or the Ourlawing 
of a Man. See UVtlagation. 

WAPP, is that Rope in a Ship, wherewith the 
Shrouds are ſer taught with Wale-knots; one end 
is made faſt to the Shrouds, and to the other ate 
brought the Laniards. | 

WARD, is a Word that has divers Signifca: 
tions; as a Hard in London, is a portion of the 
City committed to the ſpecial Charge of one of 
the Aldermen of the City. Alſo, a Foreſt is di- 
vided into Wards, And a Priſon is called a Ward. 
As alſo, the Heir of the King's Tenant, that held 
by Knights Service, or in Capite, was called a 
Ward during his Nonage. Bur this laſt is taken 
away by the Stat. 12. Car. 2. cap. 24 

WARDEN, being the ſame with Guardian, 
bur is commonly uſed for him that hath the Cu- 


ſtody and Charge of any Perſon or Thing, by 


Office. 
WARNING- heel, in a Clock, is the Third or 


in it, | Fourth Wheel, (according to its diſtance from the 0 
WAKE of a Ship, is the ſmooth Water that] Firft Wheel.) b 
runs from a Ships Stern, when ſhe is under Sail.“ WARP; to warp a Ship, is to hale her up by tt 
This is alſo called her Wake; and by it a good | Hawſer, or any other Rope, (ſufficient for that 
gueſs may be made of the ſpeed fue makes. And | purpoſe) with an Anchor bent to it, Ir's uſed when N 
particularly, they judge from this Fake, whether | a Wind is wanting to carry her into, or out of a * 
a Ship go as ſhe looks, (as they expreſs it) i. e. whe-| Harbour; and this is termed Warping; and ſt 
ther the makes her Way right as her Head lies, as | Hawſer, or any Rope ſufficient, and uſed to 
fhe doth, when her Wake is right a-Stern : Bur if | her up, is called a Warp. at 
this Wake be a Point or two to Leeward, they | WARRANT of Attorney, is that whereby * 
judge that ſhe Slides or Falls to Leeward of her a Man appoints another to do fomething ' hi ul 
Courle. Name, and warranteth his Action. It ſeems 10 by 
They ſay allo, when a Ship ſtays a Weather of differ from a Letter of Attorney, which paſſeth u- p: 
Wake ; that is, when in her Staying, ſhe is ſo | ſually under the Hand and Seal of him that makes c 
quick, chat ſhe don't fall ro Leeward upon a Tack, | it, before any Creditable Witneſſes; whereas 4 L 
but that when ſhe is tack d, her Mal is to Lee- | Warrant of Attorney, in perſonal, mixt, and ſome 5. 
ward ; then 'ris a figp that ſhe feels her Helm very real Actions, is put in of courſe by the Attormes 5 
well, and is nimble of Steerage. for the Plaintiffs or Demandants, Tenants d 5 
Alſo, when one Ship giving Chaſe to another, is fendants. But a Warrant of Attorney tO . N 
got as far into the Wind as ſhe, and fails directly common Recovery by the Tenant or Voucnee, “ 8 
after her, they ſay, She is got into her Wake. acknowledged before ſuch Perſons, as a Com 


WALE, or Hui; a term ar Sea for thoſe out- ſion for the doing thereof directs. 
moſt Timbers in a Ship's Side, on which Men fer | | 


Wak- 


| ftice in Eyre. 


not make ſuch Profit of them, as of his other Lands, 


paſſing to and fro: Upon this none may Build, 


Commands the latrer, and the Chief Mate the for- 


* 
. — 
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WARRANTIA Charte, is a Writ that lies fot 
him, wi being infeoff d in Lands or Tenements 
with a Clauſe of Warranty, and is impleaded in 
an Aſize, of Writ of Entry, wherein he cannot 
Vouch or call ro warranty: For in this caſe bis 
Remedy is to take out this Wrir againſt the Feof- 
fer or his Heirs. a e oy Rs 

WARRANTIA Diel, is a Writ lying in caſe 
where a Man having a Day aflign'd Perſonally to 
appear in Court to any Action wherein he is Su d. 
is in the mean time, by Commandment, employ d 
in the King's Service, ſo that he cannot come at 
the Day aflign d; this Writ is directed to the Ju- 
ſtices, to the end that they neither take, nor record 
him in Default for that Day. | 

WARRANTY, is a Promiſe or Covenant by 
Deed made by the Bargainer, for himſelf and his 
Heirs, to warrant or ſecure the Bargainee and his 
Heirs, againſt all Men, for the enjoying any thing 
agreed on berween them. And this warranty pal- 
ſerh from the Seller to the Buyer, from the Feoffer 
to the Feoffee, from him that Releaſerh, ro him 
that is Releaſed from an Action real, and ſuch like. 
WVarranty, is either real or perſonal : Real, when it 
is annexed ro Lands or Tenements granted for 
Li fe, Sc. And this is either in Deed, or in Law: 
Perſonal, which either reſpects the Property of the 
thing Sold, or the Quality of it. Real warranty, 
in reſpect of the Eſtate, is either Lineal, Collateral, 
or commencing by Diſſeiſm ; of which Littleton 
gives an account in the laſt Chapter of his Te- 
ure. 

: WAST-Boards, are Boards ſometimes ſet upon 
the Sides of a Boar, to keep the Sea from breaking 
into her. 

WAST-Cloths, are Cloths hung up on the up- 
permoſt Work of a Ship's Hull, ro ſhadow the Men 
from an Enemy in the Fight; and therefore by 
ſome they are called Fights. 

WAST-Trees, are thoſe Timbers of a Ship which 
lie in the Waſte. 

WASTE of a Ship, is thar Part of her berween 
the two Maſts, i. e. between the Main-maſt and 
the Fore- maſt. 2 

WASTE, in Law, hath divers Significations. 
Firſt, It is a Spoil, made either in Houſes, Woods, 
Lands, Ge. by the Tenant tor Life, or Years ro 
the Prejudice of the Heir, or of him in Reverſion 
or Remainder ; whereupon the Mit of waſte is 
brought for rhe Recovery of the thing waſted, and 
treble Damages. 

IWaſte of the Foreſt, is moſt properly where a 
Man cuts down his own Woods within the Foreſt, 
without Licence of the King, or Lord-Chicf-Ju- 


Secondly, Waſte is taken for thoſe Lands, which 
are not in any Man's Occupation, but lie Common; 
which ſeem to be ſo called, becauſe the Lord can- 


by reaſon of that uſe which others have of it, in 


cuc down Trees, Dig, Sc. without the Lord's 
Licence. 

WATCH, ar Sea, ſignifies the ſpace of 4 Hours, 
becauſe half the Company or Crew watch and do 
Duty in their turns, ſo long at a time. All a Ships 
Company is divided into rwo Parrs, the Larboard 
and the S*arbeard Warch. The Maſter of the Ship 


mer. Sometimes, when a Ship is in Harbour, 


they watch but a Quarter-watch, as they call it; 


that is, bur a quarter of the Company watch at a 
time; becauſe they have then but little to do, or 
look after. 

WAT CH-C/ , being four Hours, is uſed at 
Sca, to ſhifr or change their Watches. There are 
allo Half-watches ; Hour-glaſſes, Minute, and half 
Minute-glaſſes; by which laſt, they count the 
Knots when they leaye the Log, in order to find 
the Ship's way. | | 

WATCH. wo K, is the internal Parts of any 
Movement or Watch, which is deſigned to ſhew 
the Hour, or any other Diviſion of Time without 
Striking; for whatever is contrived to produce 
that Effect, is called Clock-work ; and that part of 
the Movement is called the Striking-parr. 


The general Rules for the Calculation of Match. 
work, are reducible to theſe Heads. 


1. Tis certain that the ſame motion may be per- 
form'd cither with one Wheel and one Pinion, or 
by many Wheels and many Pinions, provided that 
the number of Turns of all thoſe Wheels bear the 
proportion to all thoſe Pinions, which that one 


Wheel bears to irs Pinion ; or (which is the ſame 


thing) that the Number produced by multiplying 
all the Wheels together, be to the Number produ- 
ced by multiplying all the Pinions together, as 
that one Wheel is to that one Pinion. 

Thus, ſuppoſe you had uſe for a Wheel of 1440 
Teeth, with a Pinion of 28 Leaves, you may 
make it into three Wheels and Pinions, viz. 


4) 36, 7) 8, 1) 5. 


For if the three Wheels 36, 8 and 5, be multiply'd 
together, twill give 1440 for the Wheels, and if 
the 3 Pinions 4, 7 and 1, be alſo multiplied toge- 
ther, you'll have 28 for tlie Pinions. 

It matters not in what order the Wheels and Pi- 
nions are ſet, or which Pinion runs in which 
Wheel; only for Contrivance ſake, the biggeſt 
Numbers are commonly ſer to drive the reſt. 


2, Two Wheels and Pinions of different Num- 
bers may perform the ſame Motion. As a Wheel 
of 36 drives a Pinion of 4, all one as a Wheel of 
45 drives a Pinion of 5; or a Wheel of 90 drives 
a Pinion of 10. The Turns of each are 9. 


3. If in breaking your Train into parcels, any 
of your Quotients ſhould not pleaſe you : or if 
you would alrer any other rwo Numbers which 
are to be multiplied together, you may vary them 
by this Rule. Divide your rwo Numbers by any 
rwo other Numbers which will meaſure them ; 
then multiply the Quotients by the alternate Divi- 
ſors ; rhe Product of theſe two laſt Numbers found, 
ſhall be equal ro the Product of the rwo Numbers 
firſt given. 

Thus, if you would vary 36 times 8, Divide 
theſe by any two Numbers that will evenly mea- 
ſure them; as 36 by 4, it gives 93 and 8 by 1, it 
gives 8 ; now (by the Rule) 9 times 1 is 9, and 8 
times 4 is 32. (See the Operation.) 
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36 x 8 
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32 X 9 


§o that for 36 x 8, you have 32 x 9, Which 1s 
equal to it, and each equal to 288. 

And if you Divide 36 by 6, and 8 by 2, then 
Multiply, as before is ſaid, you'll have 24 & 12 = 
36 X 8 = 288, | 


6 
36 X 
6 


2 


1 — 


9 — 


24 x 12 


4. If ir happens that you have a Wheel and 


Pinion fall out with croſs Numbers, too big to be 


cut in Wheels, and yer not to be altered by the 


former Rules; then in ſeeking for your Pinion of | tients pitched upon) by 17, the Notches of th 
Reporr, you may find our rwo Numbers of the | Crown-wheel, the Product is 3464, Which is h Us 


ſame, or a near Proportion, by this Rule, vix. As 
either of the rwo given Numbers is to the other : : 
ſo is 360 to a fourth, Divide that fourth Number, 
as alſo 360 by 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 12, 15, (each of 
which Numbers doth exactly meaſure 360) or by 
any one of thoſe Numbers that bringeth a Quotient 
neareſt to an Integer. ; 
As ſuppoſe you had theſe rwo Numbers, 147 
the Wheel, and 170 the Pinion, which are roo 
reat to be cut into ſmall Wheels, and yet cannot 
c reduced into leſs, becauſe they have no other 
common meaſure, bur Uniry ; Say therefore, As 
170 2147 2: 360 2: 311. Or as 147 : 170-2: 
360 : 416, Divide the 4th Number, and 360 by 
one of the foregoing Numbers ; 
6) 3"! (52 as 311 and 36 by 6, it gives 52 
360 (60 and Co; Divide them by 8, you 
3) 311 (39 will have 39 and 45. Alſo, if you 
360 (45 Divide 360 and 416 by 8, you'll 
have 45 and 52 exactly. Where- 
fore inſtead of the two Numbers 147 and 170, 


| again other Numbers, 11,9 and $ ; theſe OY 


you may take 52 and 60, or 39 and 45, or 45 ' 


and 52, &c. | 


5, When you come to Practice in Calculating a 
Piece of MWatch-work , the firſt thing you are to do, 
is, to pitch upon your Train, or Beats of the Ba- 
lance in an Hour; as whether a ſwift Train, of 
about 20000 Beats, (which is the uſual Train of a 
eommon 30 Hour Pocket-Warch) or a ſlower 
Train of about 16000, (the Train of the new Pen- 
dulum Pocket-Watches) or any other Train. 
Having choſen your Train, then reſolve up- 
on the number of Turns you intend your Fuſy 
ſhall have, and upon rhe Number of Hours you 
would have your Piece ro go: As ſuppoſe 12 
Turns, and ro go 30 Hours, or 192 Hours (i. e. 
eight Days) Ge. | 
Then proceed to find our the Beats of the Ba- 


lance or Pendulum in one turn of the Fuſy, by the 


Direction given under the Word Beat, thus in 


Numbers, 12 : 16: : 20000: 26666, Where- ro a Watch of about 10000 Beats in 5) 45 
fore, 26666 are the Beats in one Turn of the; an Hour, to have 12 Turns of the 


Fuſy or great Wheel, and are equal ro the Quo- 
tients of all the Wheels unto the Balance multi- 
plied together: But now this Number 1s to be bro- 


| 


ken into a convenient parcel of Qu 3 
18 . 1 done thus. : | ey "MENS 3 Which 
irſt, halve your number of Beats, v: 
and you ll have 13333: then pitch upon 0 
ber of your Crown. wheel, as ſuppoſe 17 . 
13333 by 17, and you Il have 784 for the ay 
tients (or Turns) of the reſt of the Wheel Quo. 
Pinions ; which being too big for one or tu 2 
tients, may be beſt broken into three. N 
therefore three Numbers, which when Viale vole 
all together continually, will come neareſt 1 ed 
{uppole 10, 9 and 9, Mulriplied continually 4. as 
$10, which is ſomewhat too much ; thereby. © 
one into another continually produce 299. whe 
is as near as can be, and convenient Quotie wich 
Having thus contrived your Piece from "pa | 
Wheel to the Balance; but the Numbers * 8reat 
ling out exactly, according as you at firſt o. al: 
ſed, you muſt correct your Work thus. o- 
Firſt, (by the direction given under the Word 


Beats) Multiply 792, (the Product of all the Quo- 


the number of Beats in one Turn of the Fuſy. 
then (by a Rule given under the Word Beat 1 
the ws Number of Beats in an Hour. 

us, 16 2 12 2: 13464 2 100 cn; 
half the Beats in an * 8 fr 0h 
| Then find what Quotient is to be laid upon the 
Pinion of Report (by the Rule given under that 
Word.) 

Thus, 16: 12 :: 12: 9, the Quoti | 
Pinion of Report. ES 

Now having found your Quotients, tis eafie to 
determine what Numbers your Pinions ſhall have- 
for chuſe whar Numbers your Wheels ſhall have, 
and Multiply the Pinion by their Quotients, and 
that produceth the Number for your 
Wheels, as you ſee in the Margin. 4) 36 ( 9 
Thus the Number of your Pinion of ——— 
Report is 4, and its Quotient 9, there- 5) 55 ( 11 
fore the Number for the Dial-wheel 5) 45 ( 9 
muſt be 4X 9 or 36; ſo the next Pi- 5) 40 ( $ 
nion being 5, its Quotient 11, there. ——— 
fore the great Wheel muſt be 5 X11 17 
55, and ſo of the reſt. 

Thus you have the common and practical Me- 
thod of Calculating the Numbers of a 16 Hour 
Watch. | 

And this Watch may be made to go a longer 
Time by leſſening the Train, and altering the Pi- 
nion of Report. 

As ſuppoſe you could conveniently ſlacken the 
Train to 16000, then by the Rule given under the 
Word Beat, ſay, As 4 160, or $000 : 13464: : 
| 12 : 20, So that this Watch will go 20 Hours. 
Ihen for the Pinion of Report, ſay, (by the 
Rule given under that Word) AS 20: 12: : 12:7. 
So that, 7 is the Quotient of the Pinion of Report 

And as to the Numbers, the Ope- 
cation is the ſame as before, only the 4) 28 ( 7 
Dial-wheel is but 28, for its Quo- —— 
tient is altered to 7. 5) 55 6 


Bur if you would give Numbers 5) 45 (9 


Fuly, to go 170 Hours, and 17 Not- 17 


ches in the Crown- heel. 


| The 
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| The Work is the ſame in a manner, as in the 
jaſt Example, and conſequently thus: 
As 12: 170: : 10000: 141646, which fourth 


Its half 70833 being divided by 17, gives 1467 
for the Quotients. And becauſe this Number is 
too big for three Quotients, therefore chuſe four, 
as 10, 8, 8, 6 4, whoſe Product into 17 maketh 
51808, nearly equal to half the true Beats in one 
Turn of the Fuſy. 

Then ſay, as 170: 12: : 71808: 5069, which 
is half the true Train of your Watch. 

And ſay again, 170: 12: : 12 5445, (or 170) 
144, which expreſſes the Pinion of Report, and 
the Number of the Dial-wheel. 

But theſe Numbers being too big to be cut in 
ſmall Wheels, therefore they muſt be varyed by 
the fourth Rule of this, ſaying, 


As 144 2 1% 2 460 2 4253. 
Or 170 : 144 : : 360: 305. 


Then dividing 360, and either of theſd two fourth 
Proportionals, (as directed by the Rule) ſuppoſe by 
13, you'll have 23 or 33; then the Numbers of 
the whole Movement will ſtand thus. 


. 
6) 60 ( 10 
6) 48 ( 8 
$)42( $ 
33 (65 


57 


— —ũ— m 


17 


Thus much may ſerve concerning the Calcula- 
tion of ordinary Watches, to ſhew the Hour of the 
Day: Bur in ſuch as ſnew Minutes and Seconds, 
the Proceſs is thus. 
Firſt, having reſolved upon your Beats in an 
Hour, then by dividing your deſigned Train by 
60, find the Beats in a Minute; and accordingly, 
find out ſuch proper Numbers for your Crown- 
wheel and Quotients, as that the Minute-wheel 
mall go round once in an Hour, and the Second- 
wheel once a Minute. 
As ſuppoſe you ſhould chuſe a Pendulum of fix 
Inches ro go 8 Days, with 16 Turns of the Fuſy; 
a Pendulum of 6 Inches (by Mr. Smith's Tables in 
Horol. Diſq.) vibrates 9368 in an Hour; and con- 
ſequently, dividing it by 60, gives 156, the Beats 
in a Minute. Half theſe Sums are 4684 and 78. 
Now the firſt work is to break this 78 into good 
Proportion; which will fall into one Quotient, 
and the Crown-wheel. Let the Crown-wheel have 
15 Notches; then 78 divided by 15, gives 5 ; ſo 
a Crown-wheel of 15, and a Wheel 
8) 40 (5 and Pinion, whoſe Quotient is 5, will 
—— . — go round in a Minute, to carry a Hand 


can be, into proper Numbers. 
Bur fince it don't fall out exactly into the above 
mentioned Numbers, you mult correct (as you 


Number are the Beats in one Turn of the Fuly ; 


| 


15 to ſhew Seconds, Next for a Hand | 
to go round in an Hour, to ſhew Mi- 

; nures. And becauſe there are 6o 
8) 64 (8 Minutes in an Hour, tis bur breakin 
£) 60 (72 60 into good Quotients (as 2 
30 40 (5 10 and 6, or 8 and 7, or Sc.) and 
— -— Tis done. 

i5 Thus 4684 1s broken, as near as 


were directed before) and find out the true number 
of Beats in an Hour, by multiplying 15 by 5,which 
makes 75 ; and 75 by 60, makes 4500, which is 
the half of the true Train. Then find the Beats in 
one Turn of the Fuſy, thus, 16: 192 : : 4500 : 
54000; Which laſt are half the Beats in one Turn 
of the Fuſy. This 54000 being divided by 4500, 
(which are the true Numbers already pitched upon) 
the Quotient will be 12, which being nor too big 
for one ſingle Quotient, needs not be divided into 
more, and the Work will ſtand thus. 

As to the Hour-hand, the great 
9) 108 (12 Wheel which performs only one 
3) 64 (8 Revolution in 12 Turns of the Mi- 
8) 60 (75 mute-wheel, will ſhew the Hour; 
8) 40 (5 or you may order it to be done by 

15 the Minute-wheel. 


For the Calculation of the Striking Part of any 
Clock, obſerve theſe Directions. 


I, Conſider that here you need have regard only 
to the Count-wheel, Striking-wheel, and Detent- 
wheel, which move round in this Proportion. 

The Count. wheel, commonly goes round once 
in 12 or 24 Hours: The Detent-woce! moves round 
every Stroke the Clock Striketh, or ſometimes but 
once in two Strokes; wherefore it follows, 
That, - 

2. As many Pins as ate in the Pin- wheel, ſo many 
Turns hath the Detent- wheel in one Turn of the 
Pin- wheel; or (which is the ſame) the Pins of the 
Pin-wheel, are the Quotient of that Wheel, divi- 
ded by the Pinion of the Detent-wheel. But if 
the Detent- wheel moveth but once round in two 
Strokes of the Clock, then the ſaid Quotient is but 
half the number of Pins. 


3. As many Turns of the Pin-wheel as are re- 
quired to perform the Strokes of 12 Hours, (which 
are 78) ſo many Turns muſt the Pinion of Report 
have, to turn round the Count-wheel once: Or 
thus, the Quotient of 78 divided by the number 


[of Striking-pins, ſhall be the Quotient for the Pi- 


nion of Report, and the Count-wheel ; and this is 


| in caſe the Pinion of Report be fixed to the Arbor 


of the Pin-wheel, as is commonly 

done. This Example will make all 8) 48 ( 6 
plain: The Locking-wheel being — 
48, the Pinion of Report 8, the 6) 78 (13 
Pin-wheel 78, the Striking-pins are 6) 60 (10 
13, and ſo of the reſt. Note allo, 6) 48 (8 
That 78 divided by 13, gives 6, the | 
Quotient of the Pinion of Report. 
As for the Warning-Wheel and Flying-wheel, it 
matters little what Number they have, their uſe 
being only to bridle the Rapidity of the Motion of 
the other Wheels. 


4. The following Rules will alſo be of great 
uſe in this kind of Calculation; and by their help 
theſe Problems may readily be reſolved. 


t. To find how many Strokes the Clock ſtriketh in one 
turn of the Fuſy or Barrel, 


As the number of Turns of the Great- wheel or 
Fuſy is to the Days of the Clocks continuance : : 


ſo is the number of Strokes in 24 Hours, viz. 156, 
10 
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Turns, and you have the Number of Striking-pins: 
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to the Strokes in one turn of the Fuſy or Great- 
wheel. 


2. To find how many Days the Clock will go. 


As the number of Strokes in 24 Hours, viz. 
156. is to the Strokes in one turn of the Fuly : : 
ſo is the turns of the Fuſy or Great-wheel to the 
Days of the Clock's continuance or going. 


4. To find the number of turns of the Fuſy or Barrel. 


As the Strokes in one turn of the Fuſy is to the 
Strokes in 24 Hours, viz. 156 :: ſo is the Clocks 
continuance to the number of turns of the Fuſy or 
Great-wheel. 


4. To fit the Pinion of Report on the Spindle of 
the Great- wheel. 


As the number of Strokes in the Clock's conti- 
auance, or in all its turns of the Fuſy, to the 
turns of the Fuſy :: ſo are the Strokes in 12 
Hours, which are 78, to the Quotient of the 
Pinion of Report, fixed upon the Arbor of the 
Great heel. 


5. So fix the Pinion of Report to any Wheel, 


Divide 78 by the number of Strokes in one turn 
of the Wheel you intend to fix your Pinion of Re- 
port upon, and your Quotient ſhall be that of the 
Pinion of Reporr. 


6. To find the Strokes in the Clocks continuance, Viz. 


As 12: is to 73 :: ſo are the Hours of the Clock's 
continuance, to the number of Strokes in that 
Time. 


Or thus rather: Multiply the Strokes in one turn 
of the Great- wheel by the number of turns of the 
Fuſy, the Product are the Strokes in the Clock's 
continuance. 


The ule of theſe Rules appears plain by the fol- 
lowing Examples. | 


1. In ſmall pieces; having pitched upon the 
number of Turns, and the conrinuance of your 
Clock, find (by Rule 6) che Strokes in its continu- 
ance ; then (if you make the Great- wheel the Pi- 
nion-wheel) divide theſe Strokes by the number of 


Or divide by the number cf Pins, and you have 
the number of Turns. 


Thus a Clock of 30 Hours, with 15 Turns of 
the Great-wheel, hath 195 Strokes. 


? 


For (by Rule 6) 12 :78:: 30: 195. | 


Divid- ; I5 * 195 513, the Striking-pin. 
ing by 13 195 215, che number of Turns. 


2. In calculating the Numbers of a Clock of 
much longer continuance, you muſt make your 
Pin-wheel further diſtant from the Great- wheel: 
And having pitched upon your Turns, find out the 
number of Strokes in one Turn of the Great- wheel 
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16 Turns, As 16:8: : 156: 78. Alſo. © 
Piece of 32 Days and 16 Turns, 16: 32. * 
12. 
3 Theſe Strokes thus found, are the number yy, 
is to be broken into a convenient parcel of Q 
tients, thus. no- 
Firſt, reſolve upon the number of your $4, 
Pins, by which divide the laſt mentioned numb 
the Quotient ariſing ſhall be one or more Quoti 
for the Wheels and Pinions. Thus in the Mont. 
piece, if you take your Pins 8, divide 312 w 
the Quotient is 39 bur that being too big fo 
muſt be cut into two Quotients fo: Whee 


32 15% 


by it 
Tone 
ls and 


7 and 5, or 63, and 6, which laſt is equal 
and therefore may ſtand, and twill be thus 


100 65 (6; 
8) 43 (6 
6) 48 (8 Pins. 


0 35, 


The Quotient being thus determined, and ;. 
cordingly the Wheels and Pinions ; then find 
Quotient for the Pinion of Report, to carry round 
the Count-wheel once in 12 Hours, or as you 
pleaſe. If you fix your Pinion of Report on the 
Great-whcel Arbor, you muſt work by the fourth 
Rule, 

Thus in the laſt Example, the Strokes in the 
continuance are 4992 (by Rule 6) then (by Rule 4) 
as 4992: 16 :: 78:24, Or 4992) 1248, which 
is the Pinion and the Wheel. 

Bur theſe Numbers being not the uſual Num- 
bers of a Month-piece, bur only made ule of here 
for illuſtration ſake ; and in pradtice, they com- 
monly increaſe the number of Strikings, and fo 
make the Second-wheel the Striking- wheel. Sup- 
pole you take 24 Pins, divide 3 12 by it, and the 
Quotient is 13, which is little enough for one Quo- 
tient, and may therefore ſtand thus. 


8) 104 (13 
6) 73 (12, 24 Fins, 


Where the Quotient of the Firſt-wheel is 13. In 
the Second-wheel of 72 Teeth, are the 24 Pins, 
altho its Quotient is but 12, becauſe the Hoop- 
wheel is double, and goes round but once in 10 
Strokes of the Pin- wheel. In this the Pinion of 
Report is the ſame with the laſt, if fixed upon the 
Arbor of the Great-wheel. But if fixed on the 
Arbor of the Second or Pin- wheel, its Quotient 1s 
found by Rule 5, viz. 78 divided by 24, gives the 
Quotient of the Pinion of Report 3 , thus 12) 
39 (34 The Pinion of Report. being then 12, ide 
Count-wheel will be 39. 


The Calculation of a Year-piece is the ſame; 
however, to perfect the Reader therein, we ſhall 
give this Example. 


Suppoſe your Piece were to go 395 Days wit 
16 Turns, and 26 Striking-pins. There are 355! 
Strokes in one Turn of the Great- wheel (by the 
Rule 1) for 18: 395 :: 156 :3851. And 355 


tients, for Wheels and Pinions, which may be 12 


thus. 


or Fuſy, (by Rule 1.) Thus in an 8 Day Piece of 


10) 120 


Pinions, or as near as poſſible, which are either 


divided by 26, leaves 148 to be broken into Quo- 


and 123 for 12 into 12, gives 144, b bs 4 
near as it can well be to 148] then the work aue 
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moſt 16 13 for 


and lock at the firſt Notch; or the half Hour, 


& wheel to unlock the Hour- part in theſe Clocks; 


| the Hour-parts. 


| 38 10g in turning round, as you are in Singing the 


| the Pins chat are to draw each Hammer. By this | 
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10) 120 ( 12 
1 
78 ( 26 Pins, | 
In this place, it would not be amiſs for you 
o correct your Work, and fee how neat your 
Number comes ro what you deſigned at firſt, be- 
-auſe they did not fall out exact, 
Firſt, for the true continuance of your Clock, 
Multiply the Quotients and Striking-pins together, 
and you'll have the true number of Strokes in one Turn 
of the Great- wheel. So here, 12 * 12 x 26 = 
which is the true number of Strokes ; then 


. continuance (by Rule 2) is 384, for 


As 156: 3744: : 16: 384. 


If this Continuance doth not pleaſe you, you 
may come nearer to your firſt propoſed Number of 
395 Days by a ſmall encreaſe of the number of 


Turns, (by Rile 3) viz. making your Turns al- 


As 3744: 156: : 393: 16 x near. 


But for the Pinion of Report, if you fix it on 
the Great- wheel, it will require an exceiive num- 
ber; if you fix it upon the Pin-wheel which is 
ufual, then, by Rule 5, it will ſtand thus, 13) 39 (3, 
the Quotient is 3, the Pinion of Report 13, and the 
Count-wheel 39. 


If to any Clock it be required to fit Quarters or 
Chimes, &c. you may proceed thus. 


1; You are to conſider, that Quarters are gene- 
rally a diſtin part from the Clock part, which 
Striketh the Hour; and the Strihing- wheel may be 
the Firſt, Second. wheel, &©c. according to your 
Clocks continuance; unto which Wheel you may 
hx the Pinion of Report. 

The Loching- wheel muſt be divided into 4, 8, or 
more unequa! parts, ſo as to ſtrike the Quarter, 


and lock at the ſecond Notch, &©c. And in doing 
this you may make it to Chime the Quarters, or 
ſtrike them upon rwo Bells, or more. 

'Tis uſual for the Pin- wheel or the Locking- 


which is eaſily done by ſome jogg or latch, at the 
end of the laſt Quarter, to lift up the Detents of 


If you would have your Clock ſtrike at the half 
Hour, as well as whole Hour, you muſt make the 
Locking-wheel of the Hour- part double; that is, 
it muſt have two Notches of a ſort, to ſtrike 1, 2, 
3, 4, Ec. twice apiece. 


2, As for Chimes, 1 need ſay nothing of the Lift- 
ng-yicces and Detents, to lock and unlock; nor 
of the Wheels to bridle the morion of the Barrel 3 
only you are to obſerve, That the Barrel muſt be 


une it is to Play. 

As for the Chime Barrel, it may be made up of 
certain Bars that run athwart it, with a conveni- 
ent number of Holes punched in them, to put in 


means you may change the Tune, without chang- 
ing the Barrel, Such is the Ra- Exchange Clock 


| 


to Play the Time of the Tune rightly. 


the Barrel, would ſhew the Places w 


in London, and others. In this caſe, the Pins ot 
Nut which draw the Hammers, muſt hang down 
from the Bar, ſome more, ſome leſs, and ſome 
ſtanding uprighr in the Bar; the reaſon whereof is. 

For the diftance of each of theſe Bars may be a 
Semibrief, &c. of which hereafter. 1 

But the uſual way is, to have rhe. Pins that 
draw the Hammers, fixed on the Barrel. For the 
placing of which Pins, you may proceed by the 
way of Changes on Bells, viz. 1, 2, 3, 4, Sc. Or 
rather make uſe of the Muſical Notes. | 

Where you muſt obſerve, what is the compaſs 
of your Tune, or how many Notes or Bells there 
are from the higheſt to the loweſt ; and accord- 
ingly „the Barrel muſt be divided from end to 
end. | 
Thus, in the following Examples, each of thoſe 
Tunes are 8 Notes in compaſs; and accordingly, 
the Barrel is divided into $ Parts. Thele Divi- 
ſions are ſtruck round the Barrel, oppoſite to which 
are the Hammer-rails. 

I ſpeak here, as if there was only one Hammer 
to cach Bell, that you may more clearly apprehend 
what I am explaining. But when two Notes of the 
ſame Sound come together in a Tune, there muſt be 
two Hammers to that Bell, to Strike it. So that, if 
in all the Tunes you intend to Chime, of 8 Notes 
compaſs, there ſhould happen to be ſuch double 
Notes on every Bell, inſtead of 8 you muſt have 
16 Hammers; and accordingly, you muſt divide 
your Barrel, and Strike 16 Strokes round it, oppo- 
fire to each Hammer- tail. 

Then you are to divide it round about into as 
many Diviſions, as there are Muſical Bars, Semi- 
briefs, Minums, Sc. in your Tune. 

Thus the footh Pſalm- tune hath 20 Semibriefs ; 
and each Diviſion of it is a Semibrief. The firſt 
Note of it alſo is a Semibrief, and therefore on the 


Chime Barrel muſt be a whole Diviſion from 5 to 


5, as you may underſtand plainly, if you conceiye 
the Surface of a Chime-Barrel to be repreſented by 
the following Tables, as if the Cylindrical Super- 
ficies of the Barrel were ftrerch'd our ar length or 
extended on a Plain. And then ſuch a Table ſo 
dorred or divided, if it were to be * tound 

ere all the 
Pins are to ſtand in the Barrel: For the Dots run- 
ning about the Table, are the Places of the Pins 
that Play the Tune. 


The Notes of the 100 Pſalm. 
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Thus, ro perform the Revolution of 9 
A Table for Dividing the Chinie Barrel for the | (hich in 29 Years, 183 Days) with a 16 14," 
bs 100 Pſalm, Watch, of 26928 Beats in one turn of the r 3 
«1 ; and 20196 the Train; the Quotient of the Rall 
4M lution will be 193824. For as 26928: 20 1 
a 2 — T7 1258432, (the Hours in 29 Years and 183 Da © 1 
guy! E SHE — 2 193824. VS) to 
Wis . We Un 22222 4 | | 
14 | 13 Here note, That the Great-wheel Pinion 
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driven by the Dyal-wheel, and the Wor 
in the Movement, then you mult firſt 
Days of the Revolution. - And becauſe 
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If you would have your Chimes compleat in- 
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deed, you ofight to have a ſer of Bells to the Ga- 
mut Notes; ſo as that each Bell having the true 
Sound of Sol, La, Mi, Fa, you may Play any 
Tune with its Flats and Sharps; nay, you may by 
theſe means, Play both the Baſs and Treble, with 
one Barrel. 

And by ſetting the Names of your Bells at the 
Head of any Tune, you may eaſily transfer that 
'Tune to your Chime Barrel, without any Skill in 
Muſick- Bur oblerve, Thar each Line in the Mu- 
ſick is three Notes diſtant; that is, there is a Note 
between each Line, as well as upon it. 


To Calculate a Piece of Clock - Work that ſhall repre- 
ſent any of the Celeſtial Motions, 


To effect which, you may either make thoſe 
Morions to depend on the Work already in the 
Movement, or elſe you may meaſure them by the 
Beats of a Balance or Pendulum, 


If you would proceed rhe latter way, you muſt 
however contrive a Piece to go a certain Time, 
with a certain number of Turns. 

But to determine the Motion intended, you muſt 
proceed one of theſe two ways; either, 


1. Find how many Beats are in the Revolution, 
divide theſe Beats by the Beats in one turn of the 
Wheel or Pinion, which you intend ſhall drive the 
intended Revolution, and the Quotient ſhall be the 
Number to perform the ſame ; which, if it be roo 
big for one, may be broken into more Quotients. 
Thus, if you would repreſent the Synodical Revo- 
lution of the Moon, (which is 29 Days, 12 Hours) 
with a Pendulum thar ſwings Seconds, the Move- 
ment to go 8 Days, with 16 Turns of the Fuſy, 
and the Great- wheel to drive the Revolution, di- 
vide 2551500 (the Beats in 29 Days, 12 Hours) 
by 4200, (the Beats in one Turn of the Great- 
wheel) and you'll have 59 in the Quotient; which 
being too big for one, may be put into two Quo- 
rients. | 

Oe, 


2. You may proceed as directed before in Cal- 
culating a Piece of Watch- work, viz. Chuſe your 
Train, Turns of the Fuſy, Continuance, Sc. And 
then, inſtead of finding a Quotient for the Pinion 
of Report, find a Number, (which is all one as a 
Pinion of Report) to Specificate your Revolution 
by this Rule following. 


þ 


the Dyz.. 


wheel commonly goerh round twice in a B. 


therefore double the number of the Days in 4 
Revolution, and you have the number of Tum 
of the Dyal-wheel in that Time. This number ? 
Turns, is what yon are to break into a convenics 
number of Quorients, for the Wheels and b. 
nions. 


1. A Motion to ſhew the Day of the Month, + 


The Days in the largeſt Month are 31 ; the 
doubled are 62, which are the Turns of the Dyal. 
wheel, which may be broken into theſe two Quo- 
tients 15 * and 4, Whoſe Product is 62; therefore 
chuſing your Wheels and Pinions (by the former 
Directions) your Work is done, and will ſtand 
thus. 

4) 62 (1575 

5) 20 ( 4 


Or if a larger Pinion than one of 5 be neceſſary, by 
reaſon it is concentrick to a Wheel, you may take 
10 for the Pinion, and 40 for the Wheel; then 
cwill ſtand thus, 


4) 62 (15 
10) 40 4 


| And the Work will lie thus in the Movement, diz 


Fix your Pinion 10 concentrical to the Dyal-wheel 
(or to turn round with ir upon the ſame Spindle) 
This Pinion 10 drives the Wheel 40; which 
Wheel has the Pinion 4 in its Center, which cart. 
eth about a Ring of 62 Teeth, divided on the up- 
per vide into 31 Parts or Days. 
Or, withont the trouble of many Wheels you 
may effect this Motion, viz. By a Ring divided 
into 30 or 31 Days, and as many Fangs or Teeth, 
which are caught and puſhed forward once in 24 
Hours by a Pin in the Wheel, that goeth round in 
chat Time. This is the uſual way in Royal Fer. 
dulums, and many other Watches ; and therefore 
being common, there needs no more be 
of it. 


2. A Motion to ſhew the Age of the Mon. 


The Moon finiſheth her Courſe in 29 Days and 
a little above an half. This 29 3 Days, _ 
garding the ſmall exceſs) makes 59 1 = 
or Turns of the Dyal-wheel, which is to 
ken into convenient Quotients; Which may be) 


9, and 10, as here, 


As rhe Beats in one Turn of the Great-wheel is to | 
the Train; ſo are the Hours of the Revolution 
to the Quotient of the Revolution. 


10) 50 
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10 59 (59 4) 59 (145 
4) 40 (10 10% 40 (4. 


3 and 4; fo that if you fix a Pinion of 10 
Ain with your Dyal-wheel, ro drive a 
Wheel of 49, which drives a Pinion of 4, which 
carries about a Ring or Wheel of 59 Teeth once in 
= Parts; or carry an Index to point to a Circle 
ſo divided. | 


3. A Motion to ſhew the Day of the Tear, th Sun's 


Place in the Ecliptick, Sun's Riſing or Setting, or | 


any ether Annual Motion of 365 Days. 


The Double of 365, is 730, the Turns of the 
Dyal-wheel in one Year 3 which may be broken 
into theſe Quorients, viz. 18 + and 10 and 4, 
thus. 

4) 73 (184 
4) 40 (10 
5020 (4 


Or into 18 4, 8 and 5 thus, 


4) 73 (185 
4) 32(8 
4) 20 (3 


So that a Pinion of 5 is to lead a Wheel of 20, 
which again, by a Pinion of 40 and that by a 
Pinion of 4, carricth about a Wheel or Ring of 73 
divided inro 12 Months, and their Days; or into, 


Days; which Ring may be alſo divided into | 


1 


only twice a Day, and to keep Time (as near as 
can be) with the Accurate Mr. Flamſtzed's moſt 
correct Tables. 


5. To Calculate Numbers, to ſhew the Motion of the 
Planets, the ſlow Motion of the fixed Stars, the 
Sun's Apogeum, the Revolution of the Dragon's 
Head and Tail, whereby the Eclipſes of the Sun 
and Moon are found, the Revolution of the ſeveral 
Orbs, according to the Ptolemaick Syſtem, or of the 
Celeſtial. Bodies themſelves, according to better Sy- 
ſtems, &. 


Beſides the Direction already given, there needs 
only thus much in g_ 1. e. knowing the 
Years of any of thele Revolutions, you may break 
that Number into Quotients, if you will make the 
Revolution depend upon the Year's Motion which 
is already in the Movement, and deſcribed in the 
3d of this. Or if you would have it depend up- 
on the Dyal- wheel, or upon the Beats of a Pendu- 
lum, enough is ſaid before to direct you in this 
Matter. 

In all theſe flow Motions, you may ſomewhar 
ſhorten your Labour by endleſs Screws to ſerve 


{for Pinions, which are bur as a Pinion of one 


Tooth. 


An Inſtance of this you have in the Account 
Sir Jonas Moore gives of his large Sphere-going 
Clock-work, in his Math. Compendium, p. 117. 
where a Motion of 17100 Years is performed by 
ſix Wheel, being for the Sun's Apogeum. His 
Words are theſe. 


the 12 Signs, and their Degrees, or into the Sun's 
Riſing and Setting, Sc. And for the Setting on 
of this laſt, Mr. Oughtred has given a Table in his | 
Opuſcula, 


4. To ſhew the Tides at any Port. 


This is done without any other trouble, than, 
the Moon's Ring (mentioned in the 2 of this) to 
move round by a fixed Circle, divided into twice 
12 Hours, and numbred the contrary way to the 
Age of the Moon, 

To ſet this to go right, you muſt find our at 
what Point of the Compaſs the Moon makes Full 
Sea, at the Place you would have your Watch 
ſerve to: Convert that Point into Hours, allowing 
ye evety Point North or South loft, 45 of an 

our. 

Thus at London-Bridge, tis vulgarly thought to 
be High- water the Moon at North-Eaſt, and South- 
Rs which are four Points from the North or 

outh. 

Or thus, By the Tide-Tables, learn how ma- 
ny Hours from the Moon's Southing , 'tis High- 
water. 

Or thus. Find at what Hour it is High-water, 
at the Full and Change of the Moon; as at Lon- 
don-Bridge, the Full Tide is reckoned to be three 
Hours from the Moon's Southing, or at 3 of the 
Clock at the Full and Change. The Day of Con- 
junction, or New Moon, with a little Stud to point, 
being ſer to the Hour ſo found, will afrerwards 
Point to the Hour of the Full-Tide. 


“For the Great-wheel fixed is 96, a Spindle- 
** wheel of 12 Bars turns round it 8 times in 24 
« Hours ; that is, in 3 Hours; after theſe, there 
are four Wheels, 20, 73, 24, 75, wroughr by 
© endleſs Screws, that are in Value but one; 
* Wherefore 3, 20, 73, 24, and 75, multiplied 
together continually produceth 7884000 Hours, 
% which divided by 24, gives 3285000 Days, 
equal to 90 Years. Now on the laſt Wheel, 
* 75 is a Pinion of 6, turning a great Wheel that 
carrieth the Apogeum Number 114; and 114 
* divided by 6, gives 19 the Quotient; and goo 
times 19, is 17100 Years. 


WATER, which the Chymiſts call Phlegm, is 
the 4th of the 5 Chymical Principles, and one of 
the Paiſive ones. 'Tis never drawn pure and un- 
mixt, Which makes it a little more deterſive than 
common Warer. | 

This Principle, probably, contributes much to 
rhe Growth of Bodies, in that it both renders and 
keeps the Active Principles Fluid. So that they 
are capable of being convey 'd by Circulation into 
the Pores of the Mix'd ; and alſo, becauſe it tem- 
pers their exorbitant Motion, and keeps them to- 
gerher, ſo that they are not ſo eafily and ſoon difli- 

ared. 
N In all ſuch Bodies, whoſe Active Subſtances are 
joined and united pretty cloſely together, as in 
common Salt, Tartar, all Plants that are not odo- 
riferous, and in many Animal Bodies this Princi- 
le is the firſt that comes in Diſtillation. But when 


This is the common way: but this Ring beivg 
always in Motion, whereas the Tides are not, a 
better way perhaps may be found out; as ſuppoſe 


ater is mixed with volatile Salts, or with the 
Spirit of Wine, or is in any odoriferous Mixts 


then the volatile Particles will riſe and come away 


firſt, 
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WATER- Born, * when a Ship even and juſt any Sail, but only by the bearing u 
l 


with the Ground, firſt begins to float or ſwim, be- 
ing born up by the Water, ; 3 

WATER-Line of a Ship, is that which diſtin- 
2uiſherh that Part of her which is under Water 
from that above, when ſhe is duly Laden. | 

WATER-Shor, is a ſort of Riding at Anchor, 
when a Ship is Moored neither croſs the Tide nor 
right up and down, but quartered berwixr both. 

WATER-May, in a Ship, is a ſmall piece of 
Timber lying fore and aft on lier Deck, cloſe by 
her Sides, to prevent the Waters running down 
there. 


WATERY Hhuncur of the Eye. See Aqueous 
Humours, 
WATERY Meteors. See Meteors, 


WAVED, or Wavy, a term in Heraldry, when 
4 Bordure or any Ordinary or Charge in a Coat of 
Arms kath its Out- lines of this ſhape 


Rs, 


eatily riſing and falling like the Waves of the 
Sea. 

WAVES of the Sea, or any Hater. Sir Iſaac 
Newton hath demonſtrated, Lib. 2. Prop. 45. Princip. 
That their Velocity is always in half the Ratio of their 
Breadth; and their Breadth is eſtimated to be rhe 
diſtance between the two Summits or top edges of 
any two Waves; or a right Line drawn from the 
middle of one Hollow, to the middle of the 
other. 

Let there be a Pendulum, whoſe Length from 
the Point of Suſpenfion to. the Centre of Oſcilla- 
tion ſhall be the Breadth of any two Waves; then 
while the Pendulum makes ir Oſcillations, the 
Waves will paſs over a Diſtance equal to their 
Breadth. 

Hence he concludes, That thoſe Waves whoſe 
Latitude or Breadth is 3%; Pariſian Feet, will paſs 
over a Diſtance equal to their Breadth in a Second 
of Time. 

And in the time of one Minute, theſe Waves 
will run 183+ Feet, and in the ſpace of an Hour, 
11000 luck Feet nearly. 

WAY of a Ship, is ſometimes the ſame with the 
Rake or Run of her forward oraftward on: But tis 
moſtly uled as to her Sailing: For when ſhe goes 
apace, they ſay, She hath a good Way, or makes a 
freſh way. Allo when they keep an Account how 
faſt ſhe ſails by the Log; they call ir keeping an 
Account of her Way: And becauſe moſt Ships are 
apt to fall a little to Leeward of their true Courſe, 
they always in caſting up the Log-Board, allow 
ſomething for her Leeward Nay, or Lee-way ; 
which is one Point or more according to her way 
of Sailing. 

WAY of the Rounds in Fortification, is a Space 
left for the Paſſage of the Rounds between the 
Rampart and the Wall of a Fortify'd Town. But 
ir is not ſo much in uſe, becauſe not having a Pa- 
taper above a Foot thick, it may be ſoon over- 
thrown by the Enemies Cannon. 

WAYWISER, the ſame with Perambulator; 
which lee. 

WEAPON-SALVE. See Armarium. 


— 


— qc. 


the Meather- gage of another, wh 
ward of her. 


p of the Ha 
0 X 
his is called MWeather-coyling of her. , Helm 
WEATHER-GAGE, that Ship is ſaid to 


en ſhe is to Wut 
WEIGHT of the Air. See Air. Mr. Beyſe call 
culares, That when the Mercury in the comm 
Barometer, ſtands at 30 Inches, rhe Weight of 
whole Atmoſpherical Column of Air, incumben 
on an Inch Square of Space, is 18 Pounds g J n 
or 15 Pounds 2 Averdupois, 9, 


* 


WEIGHT of a Cubick-Inch of ſeveral Bodies 


' Mr. Boyle found that the Weight of a Cubick. 
nch ; 
Of Water was 256 Grains. 
Of Quickſilver 3580 Grains, 
| Weight. Magni- Weight 
| tude, in Waite 
Ox. 
Gold. 9.91735 . 10083 9.33962 
Quickſfilver. 7.93388 ». 12604 7.35415 
Lead. 6.16198 9.16229 6.58423 
Silver. 5.50083 0.18179 4.92310 
Copper. 4.81342 0.20776 4.23369 
Hammered Iron. 4.27715 0.23380 3.65942 
Caſt Iron. 3.96821 0.25258 3.29048 
Tin. 3.96694 0.25208 3.38921 
Marble. 1.59631 0.62644 1.01858 
Common Stones. 1.09835 0.91045 0.52062 
Honey. 0.79339 1.26042 0.21566 
Salt Water. 0.57773 1.79490 Y 
Freſh Water. 0.52773 1.77490 
Oil. 0.47603 2.10069 
Wheat. 0.37628 2.65757 
Dried Oak. 0.40745 2.45609 


The Weight of Bodies on the Surface if the 


Planets, t 
Suppoſe in the Sun * ſame Body $ 
it weigh c cn on the F 
Earth muſt weigh 012582 4 
Jupiter 008045 3 
Of < Moon 09630 I 
Saturn 00536 4 
Weight of a Cubick Foot of ſeveral Bodies, I 
wh go Weight. 1 3 
Wheat of the beſt ſort 48 $0 b 
White Oats 29 8 0 E 
White Peale 3 89 5 
Barley gs: S429 4 
Malt two Months old 30 4 © 
Field Beans 16 4 
Wheaten- meal unſifted 1 E 
Rye- meal unſifted 8 
Pump- water 62 8 
Bay-Salt 6 
White Sea-Salt 43 13. 9 
Common Sand 1 4 
Newcaſtle Coal 7 8.7 
Gravel 109 5 © 
Wood-Aſhes 59 1 


WEATHER-COYLE, when a Ship being a 


Hull, has her Head brought about, fo as to lie that 


Our Excellent Sir Iſaac Newton ſaith, he found 
by moſt accurate Experiments on Pendulum, — 


way which her Stern did before, without looſing of 


. 
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.. A 
de. Quantity of Matter in Bodies, is always pro- e 
portionable to their Weigbt. 3 

He faith alſo, That the Arrrattiones Moc rices, or 5 
weights of one Sphere, or Globe, to another at e- | | Scruples, 


A Table of Aver dupois Wei Ein. 


ual Diſtances from the Centres, are as the attra- | THY | 
Bing and attracted Sphere multiplied into one ano- 3 Drams. aj 
cher; or as the Product of thoſe two Spheres. Bur] 
at unequal Diſtances from che CS thoſe || 24 | 8 — 
cs divided by the Squares of the Diſtances — 
—.— the Centres WORE. Corol. Lib. 1. | 354 | .128 |} 16 | Pounds. 


A Table of the Foreign Pound Averdupois, compared 43998 | 14336 | 1792 | 11 2 Hundreds. 


with our Pound En — 4 Azerdu. [1.852150 286720135840 [2240 | 20 |Tuns: 


p0is into 100 Parts. 


"2 : - 6 #* 10o | Troy Weight, is that by which Gold, Silver; 
London | 8 y , 7 
Sa 2 7 : - <= | 5 o. 93] Jewels, Amber, Electuaries, Bread, Corn, Li- 
Lyon - 5 - F = 1, 9 quors, Sc. are weighed ; and from this Weight ; 
Bolopn = 2 J 6. 24 Meaſures of Wet and Dry Commodities are | 
Amſterdam - 1 - . o. 93 taken. 1 
Antwerp + ©: - — * 98 i "4 
n . 1 A Table ef Troy Weight. | 
Lorain - - * * O. 9 
Mechlin = . . OY | 
Middlebourg = - 5 - ©, 98 Crans. j 
S$tratsbou - - - - -- % Ws l 5 
Bremen -; - : - = - -— 0.94 24 Fey weight. | 
Cologn 3 3 8 48010 [Ounces. | 
Frank ford _- - a 1 - s, 93 WALES 7 . | 
9 „ On oO. 1 57 60 240 12 |Pounds. J 
Leipfck = - TV q 
— 3 5 „„ 2 * A Table of Apothecaries Weight: 
Caſtile - 2 — - - 0, v9 2 
Lisben > : 5 1. 06 — 
Gibraltar 5 OP "— 063 3 
Toledo - : „ 20 Peruples. 
Rome - - — - - TI. 23 IM . 
— 2 1 41 | 60. | 3 [Dran 
Florence = - 5 „* -- 480 | 24 * onen ö 
Naples : — - — 3 1. 43 — e e | 
. L „FFF 4 = | 5700-1288 | 96 | 13 [Poynds. _ 
Mil 2 - — - ſn 1. 0 _ Shes 8 
— - — = ' = - 1. 3 | Foreign Weights. 

Venice — - = 2 - 1. $3 


Dantzicł 6 2 1, Ig] Generally three forts of Weights are uſed for 
Copenhagen = - - o. 94 | Merchandice, 
Prague * Fa & | 
Cairo - = = - - _ = 1, 61] 1, Weights of great Content as Hundreds, Kin- 
Conſt ant inople 3 - ©, 86 tals, Centeners, Talents, Thouſands, Weighs, 


| Skippounds, Charges, Lifpounds, Rooves, &c. 1 
Averdupoi : Weight, is that by which all Phyſical 2 | | 

Drugs, Grocery, Roſin, Wax, Pitch, Tar, Tal- 2. Weights of lefſer Content, as Pounds, Minas; 
low, Soap, Hemp, and all things that have Waſte, | Manehs, Rotuli, &c. ' 
all Baſe Menals and Minerals, as Iron, Steel, Ne — 
Lead, Tin, Copper, Alom, Copperas, &c. are} 3. Small Weights as Ounces of 12; 14, 16, 18) 
weighed. | | ow 30, &c. to the Pound, and the Subdivifions of 
N Cc, 


f Talents of the Hebrews,” Greeks, are ſeen be: 
ore. | ; 

Cantars, Centenefs, or Kintals, ſomerimes wrote 
Quintals, accompted by Merchants as Hundreds ; 


are of 100, 112, 120, 125, 128, 132, and 140 {| 
Pounds. 5 | | | | 
| Weighs, or Weys, are commonly 165 Pound, If 
or 180 Pound, or 200 Pound and + ber a Charge. [| 


Skippounds, uſed in many Places quaſi Shippound 
[x Shippond, for as in Iraly, and other —.— 
che Cage, Cargo, or Charge, is the Loading of an 

78 2 Horſe 
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Horſe of 300 or 400 Pound: So is the Skippound Mixias, is commonly underſtood to be I 000g 
taken for the Dividend of a laſt of Corn laden in a] Drams, of 8 to an Ounce, and 12 Ounces h 5 
Ship. Skippounds are of 300, 320, 340, and 400 Pound. . Us IT IR a 
Pound to the Skippound. Cargo is often taken for; Selſterria's of Cleopatra in Egypt, and other Pha 
the whole Lading or Burthen of a Ship. ces in Africa, were 2 Pounds +, for 50 Seſteniz', 

Liſpounds, of 15, 16, and ſomerimes 20 Pound | make 125 Pound, but in Trace it was but 775 
to the Liſpound. ene Wertes & 

Rooves, or Arrobas of 10, 20, 25, 30, and 4o Pound is divided into more or leſs Ounces. 
Pound to rhe Roove. Mark Weight, commonly. 8 Ounces. 

Stone of 6, 8, 14, 16, 18, 20, 21, 24, 32, _ Mark Pound 16 Ounces, that is 2 Marks 


— -—S 


40 Pound to ſome Stones. : Mina Ptolemaica, 1 1 Rotuli, or 18 Ounces, 9: 
Poade of Ruſſia, by Heylin is 40 Pound, 144 Drams, and in leſſer Diviſions thus. 


{ 


or, Daning, 2 
Onolaffat or, 
Onolum. Danic Carrat, 

Lupine. Kirat, 
Or, 
$113qua, 


* — 1 eb N 
moat: | | IsSiliqua i, 8 
Rotuli, Ounc es, | Drams, | Scruples,| Obeli. | Lupines, or, Aexeoli. 
3 3 | _ Carrats.| 
43 Mina. 1 +1. 18 | I44 .432 $64 11296 2592 6912 
'Þ — n ö — | — — — — 7 
. Rotulus. 12 | 96 288 & ©. 864 1728 4608 | 
2 . 12 1 —— — — 1 —U—— eo——— — — 
14 Ounce. | 8 C07” 48 7; 7 144 J 38 
N 5 Dram. 3 | 6 | 9 18 48 = 
1 5 — W ang — — — 
| i | Scruple. S 3 6 16 
8 0 0b⁰ο⁰.. F 3% 3 9 
438 = 
F | a 1 
180 4 — Mw "-; 
| A Siliqua, 2 + . 
| * | | Or, —— F | 
1% Carrat. 3 
Wy | Mane, or Maneh, in Arabia, double one of 16 This Romana, and is indeed of Alexandria, the l 
1 Ounces, and one of 20 Ounces. Pound there being 20 Ounces. 8 : 
17 That called Alialica, Baſaria, Alanthalica, and Rotulns in Arabia, Syria, Aſia Ainor, Egypt, I 
Feyptia. and Venice, reckoned for a Pound, is thus divi- 1 
| ded. g f 3 
| 
achoſi, Sextaries|Deniers,|Darching, Scruples, ] Obolos, Daning s, Karats, Aereclas 1 
or, or, or, or, or, or, or, or, " J 
Ounces. Cicles, | Aurecs. | Drams, | Garma, | Orloffs, \Lupinese| Siliqua's. Ref. I 
Rotulus, or Pound. 12 24 84 95 288 576 [864 1728 3436 
Sacros, 2 7 8 24 48 72 144 288 : 
Sachos, \=—— nt ez 3 J 
or, Sextary, 35 4 12 24 36 72 4 144 | 4 
Ounce. or, ——— | — — — 4 
Cicle. Denier,| 15 35 | 65 205 | 417 I 
or, — — — — —— 3 
Aureus, Dram, 3 6 18 36 3 
Aunius, or, — — — — 
Audana- Darching Scruple, | 2 6 . 18 | A 
 kus, . Alky, Garme, — 3 
Renner. Orleff, N 2098 | 
— 
| 2 
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Some m 
have but 7 1 
The Lupines at 


Every Keſtuff, 
Weight of 2 Barly-Corns, 
114.6912 Grains. 


contains 20 


Mina R | 14 


ention the Phyſick Pound at Venice to 
Drams in the Ounce. 

Venice, called Sextula's, becaulc 
| Ounce hath 72, which is 6 times 12. 
or Aereolum (or Areolum) is the 
ſo is there in the Rotu- 


— 


The Alexandrian Poun 


8 Scruples. 


The Italian Pound generally is divided into 15, 
Ounces, 1 Qunce into 2 Staters, and one Stater 
into 4 Drams ; ſo hath 1 Pound 24 Staters, 96 


Drams. 


Bur in Phyſick, there and in other Places, thus. 


3 Si xaynes. 1 [ | 
| [Ounces,| Loots.| or, Drams. Sxruples. Obolos. Siliqua s.] Grains. 
| Siliquas. 1 | 
Pound. 12 2.4 48 96 288 | 576 | 1728 | 5760 
Ounce.] 2 4 8 24 43 144 480 
Laut. 5 4 12 | 24 72 240 
$17ayne On OE, I2 36 |: 120 
8 — — — 1 
Siliqua, Dram. | 3 1s |} 00 
— — 1 
Scruple. Sa 8 
1 TER” * 
Ovelns.) 23 110 
— — 
Siliqua. | 35 | 


| Libra. 3. Duel. &. th | Sixths] 3, "Ha 3. Obolos. Carats\Chalcos Graint.| 
25 | 60 80 | 120 | 160 | 640 | 480 | 960 | 2880 | 5760 [11520 
— — cu — — ng — — — 
Libra.| 12 | 36 | 48 | 72 | 96 144 288 576 817283456 6912 , 
. 8-13 |4\ 6 |$ [12 | 24] 48 | 144 | 288 | 576." 
| — — — — — — ——— —_—_— — — 
Duel. 114 2 [275] 4 | $ 16 48 96 | 192+ 

Quar- 1: | 2 | 3 | 6 12 36 | 72 | 144 

Sixth, 1; | 2 | 4 3 24 | 48 | 96 

„„ 6 18 26 | 72 

Syraan . 12 | 24 48 

Bean. | — 

9. | 2 6 12 24 

Gbolus. | 3 | 6 | 2 

Carat. 2 4 
| — 

Chalcus, 2 


d 20 Ounces, the Qunce 


Spa in, ſome ſay, hath a Mina Romana, which | Ounce divided into $ Drams. The Ounce of tlie 
nces: A common Pound of 16 | Toletan Phyſick Pound excepted, which hath, as 
Ounces, and a Phyſick Pound of 12 Ounces, each I ſome affirm, 9 Scruples, 


— — 
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* 
— am 1 „ — r 


hit * 0 „ . ö : — 45 p 5 po 
Fi The Common Pound of Spain. | The Phyſick Pound of Lyons. 
* 1 | 3 „ * War * 1 
4 { 4 1 | Adarmes Ounces. |[Drams.| Scruples.| Ea 
nt; Marks. Ounces.|Drams. or, f 5 — 7 rain, 
al | [Adarams. | Pound. 96 238 5760 
4% | — — 7 — — 
F Pound, LS 16 | 128 256 _ 8 24 Fog 
Mark, - 64 | 128 | Dram. 3 FR 
— — — — 
Ounce. 8 | 16 | Scruple. | 20 
Dram. 1 „ 
B cCoꝛgrave mentions a Weight called, $ 
1. 4, ventule of P 
The Phyſick, Pound of Toledo. Scruples, or the fixth part of 1 Ounce. : h 
* 8 Pound Weight a5 A 
Ounces, [Drams.) Scruples, Grains. 20 Germany. 1 
3 8 ä The Pound Night of Vienna 5 a 4 
Pound, | 12 | 108 | 324 6480 | K 0 In Auſtria E 
— — 1 — O es, L n ! . | = —— 
Ounce.] 9 27 540 bend mo — — Grains, 
— 1 — — Pound. 16 ö 32 128 512 1 
Dram, 3 60 eee eee | . 
— nN Ounce. . g — 4. — 
Seruple. | 20 | e eee 2 i 
1 1 
| — 1 4 16 | 
| ———ů—ů — es 
Pound Weights of France. FE - 4 | 
—— — 4 
The Weight us'd by the Merchants for the moſt 1 5 
part, is of 16 Ounces, called Liure d' Anvers, tho Date 3 
in ſome Places but 14, others eee Cotgrave 
writes the Liure, or Bund de Lyon, to be 15 Oun- The German Phyſick Pound. by Alles, 
ces, that de Spas ne bur 14 ct; and en pick 9 
the Pound of 16 ces, into 30 „64 Sezai- ——— — 
nes, Nr * 56 Groſs, 512 8 es, JOY — aples, _ | 
And the Pound uſed by the Farriers, conſiſting of 5 
12 Ounces into 90 Drams, 270 Scruples, 540 Teng, | 12 96 288 | 5760 | . 
After Malines, the Ordinary, or Pound com- _ 24 | 480 
monly uſed for Merchants, is parted thus. en 
Dy am. 3 60 
The Pound Weight of Paris, — — 
2 if Seruple. | 20 | * 
Ouncet. Groſa.] Scruple. Grains. | e 
Pound, | 16 128] 384 | 9216 In the Low Countries they uſe Pounds of 12, 14 i 
3 a 15, Sc. Ounces. . 
| Ounce.| 8 24 576 At Bruges in Flanders, they have 1 Poftnd of 14 WE 
” — . — Ounces, and 1 1b, of 16 Ounces; the 100 bd We | 
Groſs. 3 72 | 16 Ounces, makes 108 lb. of 14 Ounces; hut lde * 
RS Ounces of 14 to the Pound, are the heavieſt, ft WP 
Seruple. 24 100 of thele are 105 4 Ounces of 6 to the Pour] 
#6 45-88 this Pound is thus divided. I 4 
| 3 
| Pound, . 1 
| 5 
| hand 


4nd 
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Loot. 2 4 


Sizame. 


IE 


Dram or Quint. 


Ar Antwerp they uſe to weigh by the Hundred 
Pounds even Weight, called Suttle, for which com- 
monly at the Weigh-houſe, is allow'd 101 Pound. 
A Stone is 8 Pound. The Skippound 300 Pound. 
The Weigh 165 Pound. The Carga, or Charge, 
4001. which is two Bales of 200 l. each, for an 
Horſe to carry. The Pound there is 16 Ounces. 


This 100 Pound of Antwerp, weigheth in the 
Places following. 


2 Abbevile, 94 4 lb. bu 
k A. Achri, 17 1 Rotuli. The 100, a Cantar 
Tambaran- . . 
C138 Ordinary Weight. 
Alder, 1 91 To weigh Steel, Tin, and 


Copper, 
1 $ Ailoſt, 108 lb. 


C164 lb. I 
3 1 Are 78 Minas of 16 Oz. to the Mina. 


27 Roruli, of 6 1b. ro the Rotuli. 
1 Peſo is 1 £ Metallicum, or a Dram. 
50 Merallici i Mark. Our Mark 42 
Metallici. 
Musk and Amber ſold by this weight 
8 
2 11 Aleppo, 22 Rotuli, of 100 to a Cantar. 
i Rotulus is 60 Oz, or 480 Mete- 
calos, or Drams. 
1 Oz. is 8 Metecalos, or Dragmes. 
1 Dram, or Merecalo, is 1 Peſa. 
10 Peſas are 1 Onga, or Ongia, to 
weigh Civer. 


RTE. 108 Rotull, of 100 to a 
2 1 Alexandria, 


or Cairo, 


Canrar. 
78 Mina's of 20 Ox. | 
90 lb. of 12 Oz. ro the lb. 


America Malice 3 Minas Seſtertias of 30 


| Oz. 
2 It Aman, as Aleppo. ; 
1 8 Amſterdam, 94 + Ib. And for Silks they uſe 
; the Weight of Antwerp, 
7 Aquila, 147 1b. 
3 Aquiſmort, 102 1b. 
| 78 Rotuli. 
104 Maires, or Min as. 
148 Pound, 
936 Ounces, or Sachoſi, 12 to 1 
5 Rotulus. 
3 1 Arcadia, 92 1b. and 83 1b. for Mavigetto. 
1 5 Archipelago, 120 lb. 


| 105 8 of 16 Oz. to the lb. 
Armari 93 lb. of 18 Oz. uſed for 
nei Silk and — * 


5 54 lb. of 32 0z, Fleſh wer. 
3 Armenia, 130 lb. : my — 


— — 


2 2 Arabia, 


— 
. 
. 


| 


— 


hy we ©=y 


my 
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1 
ut 


| 1 


8 


I 
Y dragon, K 96 lb. Great Weight for Wooll. 
8 Arſchot, 100 Ib, all one with Antwerp. 


4 RJ F2 * * «+» el 


ä 


os lb. 


8 Audenarde, or Oudenarde, 110 lb. 


3 Avignon, 1 11 lb. a Centener is two Ftailes 
of 36 lh. 


4 Ausburgb, 95 lb. 


8 Bergen Op Fome, 98 lb. 
96 Ib. Wooll weight. 


14 Barcelona, La Ib. Common weight. 


131 lb. Saffron weight. 
4 Baſil, 96 Ib. They uſe Centeners of oo lb. 
120 Ib. and 132 lb. 
7 Bergamo, 137 * and 108 Ib. by the 2 Quin- 
tals. 
1 Bergen, 96 1b. but uncertain weighing with 
a Sling. 
4 Bibrach, 92 Ib. of 16 Oz: to x lb. as Con- 
ſtance, 


2 11 Barutti, 21 Rotuli. 
7 Bolognia, 53 1b. of 30 Oz. to weigh Wax and 


Wooll by Rooves of 1 lb. 

4 Borgoigne, as Abbevile, 

128 lb. Ordinary weight. 

4 Botſen, Y 91 lb. To weigh, Steel, Tin, and 
X Copper, 

3 Bourdeaux, as Abbevile, , 

120 lb. by the Centener of 24 lb. 
to 1 Stone, and 5 Stone to 
one Centener, and 5 + Stone 
to the Centener of 132 lb. 
there alſo uſed. 

7 Breſcia, 184 lb. and for Venice Gold 136 lb. 

oo lb. 

93 Ib. for Butter and Cheeſe, the 
Stone 6 Ib. and 20 Stone 1 
Weigh, bur Wooll weight is 

| 108 lb. weighed by Stones of 

8 2 6 1b. called Nails, or Neils, 

or Bruges, | 18 Neils ro the Hundred, i 45 

| Neils to the Weigh, 2 Weighs 

to One Pocket of Wooll. Hunt 
ſays, 18 Neils is 144 (b. of 

Cc our Wooll weight. 

8 Bruſſels, as Arſchot . 

Bucca, 44 Ocha's. 


4 Breſtau, 


— 


14 Burgos, 93 Rotuli. 


1 Burſa, 88 Rotuli. 
4 Cabo Verde, 107 + lb. or Rotuli, a Quintal is 
121 of 4 Rooves of 32 lb, 
7 Calabria, 147 lb. 
I11 Ib, Ordinary weight, 
3 Calais 92 lb. Merchants weight. 
I 14 1b. Engliſh Wooll weight: 

6 Calicut, 80 Aracoles. Malines, p. 18, men- 
tioning the Baccar, or Bahar at Ca- 
licut, to be at Lisbon 4 great Quin- 
tals of 112 lb. to the Quintal, and 
that 4 Quintals are 480 Aracoles, 

_ thar is 120 Aracoles for 1 Quintal. 
And again, that the Bahar is 20 Fa- 
racoles, which is 5 Quintals at L:s- 

bon ot 32 lb. per Roove; which is 
not well ro be underſtood, ſeeing 
the great Quinral at Lisbon, is 128 lb. 
or 4 Rooves of 32 lb. per Roove: 
Whereas 4 Quintals of 11 2 lb. is but 
448 Ib. and 5 Quintals of 728 lb. is 
£49 Ib. unleſs there be two forts of 
Baharsat Calicut, one of 48 Aracoles, 
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and another of 20 Faracoles. Or that 
the Bahar be 5 great Quintals at 
129 lb. the Quintal; that is 645 lb. 
for ſo many Pounds, or Portugueze 
Rotuli, are in 480 Aracoles, for 
100 lb. of Antwerp, which anſwer 
to 107 + Ib, of Portugal Weight by 
his own Conceſſion in the ſame 
Page a little before. 
3 Canary-Illands, 107 lb. as Sevil. 
138 lb. for Gold- Tread. 
5 Candia, 1 $9 Rotuli, whereof a 100 is a 
Cantar, or Quintal. 
7 Carpi, as Aquila, 
14 52 102 lb. 
Cataio, 87 Rotuli 100 to a Cantar. 
7 Ceſena, as Bergamo, 
4 Collen, 93 lb. 
7 Como, as Aquila. W 
9 Coningsberg, 125 lb. which is a Centener. 
A Laſt of Wheat there 
5200 lb. a Stone 40 lb. a 
Skippound 10 Stone, that 
is 400 lb. 
4 Conſtance, 92 lb. of 16 Ounces, or 32 Loot. 
Some by the Centener. of 100 
Ib. and ſome of 120 lb. 


87; Rotuli, loo to a Cantar. 
Conſtantinople, J 39 Ochaa, Hunt writes it 


Cohaa, 
: Copenhagen, 2 4 Merallici, which is their 
Dram, makes 3 of ours. 


1 Copenhagen, 96 Ib. There the Centener is 
112 lb. A Stone is 10 lb. 
A Skippound 32 Stone, or 
20 Liſpound of 16 Mark | 
Pound, which is a Skip- 


e 320 lb. 
| 97 Ib. Great weight. 

5 Corfu, ? 115 lb. Small weight. 

8 Cortrycke, as Audenarde. 


3 Cracow, 124 Ib. The Contener there 1s 


136 Ib. 
7 Crema, as Aquila 
143 lb. of 12 Oz. moſt uſed. 
132 lb. of 12 Oz. being 13 Oz 
7 Cremona, of the orher. 
for Fleſh, 
cyprus, 20 4 Rotuli 190 to the Cantar. 


11 Damaſcus, 26 Rotuli. There 1 Cantar is 5 
Zurli, or Stone, and 1 Stone 20 
Roruli, 1 Rivola is 225 Ib, Ant- 


werp 


9 Dantſick,, 120 Ib. There one Laſt of Wheat 
4528 lb. The Laſt of Rye 

4245 Ib. 1 Skippound 340 lb. 

of 10 great Stone, 1 Skip- | I 

pound 320 lb. of 20 Liſpound. | 3 

I 


x Centener 125 lb. 1 Stone fo 


Spices 24 lb. 1 Great Stone 


60 lb. of 28 Oz. to the lb. uſed 


I 
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for Groſs-Wares 34 1b. 1 Liſ- 1 


pound 16 Mark Pound. 
3 Diepe, as Abbevile. 
8 Dixmude, as Ailaſt. 
8 Doway, as Audenarde. 


dred. 


in Ireland ge- 
104 lb. Subtle weight. 


nerally. 


6 Dublin, and | 91 + lb. by the Great Hun- 1 


12 Edinburgh, and 4 96 lb. and 103 Ib. x for, 


all Scotland. 112 lb. 


| 


| 


4 
7 Faenza, 132 1b. 
2 


4 Friburg, 


— . 


Erfurd, 85 Ib. as at Vienna, 


Fez, or Feſſe, 96 Ib, by Hunt wrote Fear, ind 
noted as in Portugal. 


7 Ferrara, as Bergamo, 
Fio, 96 4 Rotuli, or Scutarii. 

7 Fiume, as Venice. 

8 Flanders, 110 Ib. for the moſt part. 

7 Florence, 125 lb. of 12 Oz. to the lb, 

1 Forfori, 65 Rotuli. 

7 Forli, as Aquila. 

3 France generally 111 lb. except hereit en. 
cepted. ; 


4 Frankford, F as Baſil. 


3 Gaunt, as Ailoſt, © 
8 Guelderland, 99 lb. The Places herein «x 


cepred. 

by Rooves, to a Quintal of 4 
Rooves, and 4 1b. over, 

110 lb. a Quintal of Pepper. 

114 lb. a Quintal of Ginger, 


| = Ib. weight for Spices, AC. 
7 Geneva, 


7 Genes, or 
Genoa, 


ga is 270 lb. Small weight, 
85 lb. Great weight. 
4 Germany, a Centener of the Small Weight 
is 100 lb. of the Great 120 lb. ard 
132 lb. The Centener of 120 lb. 
is 5 Stone, of 24 lb. per Stone. 

6 Goa, as Portugal, by Quintals, Arrobes, or 
Rooves, c. They have alſo 
another Weight, called Mas, 
which ſignifieth the Hand, 
and weigherh 12 |b, is uſed 
for Butter, Honey, Sugar, 
Sc. in the Portugal Domi- 


nions. 


14 Granada, as Armaria bona, 


4 Guinea, as Cabo Verde. 

i Hamburgh, 96 lb. The Centener 120 lb, of 
12 Stone, 1 Stone 10 bb. A 
Liſpound 1 5 lb. and 20 Lit 


und 1 Skippound. 
4 Heidelburgh, as Baſil * 


4 Hertogenboſh, as Arſchot. 
8 Holland, as Guelderland. 
8 Hulſt, as Ailoſt. 
8 Ipre, as Aloft, 
7 Iſtria, as Venice. 
5 Laarta87 Roruli, 100 to a Cantat 
138 Ib. 
78 + Rotuli. 
7 Lanſan, as Bergamo, 
5 Lavalona, 131 lb. 
4 Leon, 109 lb. 1 
156 Ib. 
3 Lepance, 1 * Roruli, 1 Rotulus 6 Ib. 
4 Leipfick, as Baſil. 
$- 2 ſee Calicut. 
ifle, as Audenarde. ä 
914 lb. Groſs weight of 


5 Laconia, 


8 London, and all the 2 gt. oh lb 
England, 104 lb. Subtle weights . 
. I 3 2 Marks of os, Tro 


8 Louvaine, as Arſchot. 
1 Lubeck, as Copenhagen. 
7 Luca, as Aquila. 
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ioo 1b, Ordinary weight. A Cen- 

tener is 112 lb. 

| 102 lb. Almerick, or weight of Ge- 

| neva for Spices, abating 8 lb. 

Lyons, < er Cent, - 
9 4 94 f Ib. by the King's weight to 
pay Cuſtom by. A Quintal is 

| 100 lb. A Charge 300 Ib, A 
SZ3omme 400 lb. 

3 Medera, as C abo Verde, 

8 Malines, or Mecklin, as Arſchot. 

Mantua, as Aquila. 

3 Marſeilles, 111 Ib. 

2 Maroco, or Morocco, as Cabo Verde, 

14 Medina del Camporas Caſtile. 

g Melvin, 124 Ib. The Laſt of Wheat 5200 lb. 

The Skippound and Stone, as 

Coningsberg. 

100 Ib. of 16 Oz. to the lb. 
which is the Princes weight, 
called ⁊igeſtatica. 

96 Ib. Merchants weighr. 
148 Ib. of 12 Oz. to the lb. 
7 Milan, as Cremona. 
3 Mirabel, as Aquiſmort. 
7 Mirandula, as Aquila, 
Modena, as Faenzo, 
7 Molucco, 88 Rotuli, 112 a Cantar. 
3 Montpelier, as Avignon, 
4 Munchen, as Ausburg. | 
7 Naples, 120 lb. and for Venice Gold 1 34 lb. 
15 Nareca, 120 Ib. A Eiſpound, or Stone, is 20 
Ib. and 20 Liſpound a Skip- 
und, that is 400 lb. uſed for 
ye, but for Wheat bur 350 1b. 
to a skippound. 
7 Nicaſia, or Nichoſia, as Archipelago. 
5 Negropont, 119 Ib, 
4 Nurenburg, as Conſtance, 
4 Norlingen, as Ausburg. 
4 Offen, or Buda, as Baſil. | 

94 Rotuli, 1 Cantar 5 Rooves, 
1 Roove 20 Rotuli. 

138 Ib. for Spices, 1 Cantar 4 


4 Meyſen, 


; Rooves. 
2 Gran, 7 50 Roruli for Corn, 1 Cantar 6 
Rotuli. 
61 Rotuli, for Cotto n-wooll, 1 
C Cantar 15 Rotuli. 
7 Otranto, 
7 Padua, Tas Bergamo. 


3 Paris, 93 lb. accounting 4 Quarters of 25 lb. 
to the Hundred, 

7 Parma, as Aquila. 

4 Paſſau, $7 lb. 

7 Pavia, as Cremona, 

7 4 as Venice. 

6 Piedmont, | T7 

7 Plaiſſance, Tas Aquila, 

4 Poſen, as Breſlau. 

8 Popering, as Ailaſt. 

10 Portugal, 107 4 Rotuli, or Araters. The 

great Quinral is 128 lb. of 4 

Rooves, 1 Roove 32 lb. The 

ſmall Quintal is 112 Ib, of 4 

Rooves, 1 Roove 28 lb. The 

Quintal of Wax 168 lb. which 

is 1 2 Quintal of 112 lb. 

of 4 Rooves of 42 lb. the 

ve. 


1 
I 


2 
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4 Prague, as Paſſau. 
7 Puglia, as Calabria.) 


Raguza, 5 

7 \ Raviano, P as Faenza. 
Ravenna, | | 

7 Rechanati, 137 1b. 1 to Gold- thread, but 

112 lb. 
4 Regensbourgh, as Paſſau. 
15 Revell, 120 lb. which is a. Centener. The 
Skippound there is 400 lb. 
1 Rhodes, 195 Rotuli, a Cantar is 100 1b. 
9 Rega, 120 lb. a Liſpound is 20 Ib. and 20 
Liſpound a Skippound. 
7 Rimano, as Faenza. 
3 Rochel, 111 lb. and 119 lb. by the Small 
weight, | 
7 Romagna, as Naples. 
7 Rome, 132 lb. | 


91 Ib. by the Viconte, according as 
3 Roven, 4 ar Paris, 
or,Roan, { 94 4 Ib. by the Ordinary weight, 


and 4 1b, © — 
111 lb. ſmall weight. 
4 Caltalou, 83 lb. great weight. 
3 St. Antoine, 127 lb. 
8 St. Omar, as Audenarde. 
3 St. Thomas, as Cabo Verde. 
14 Saragoſſa, 112 lb. And the ſmall Quintal 131 lb. 
7 Savo $37 Ib. 
95 195 lb. ſmall weight · 
4 Saxony, as Meiſen. 5 
1 Soiba, as Antwerp, 320 lb. is there a Skippound. 
1 Scio, as Fio. 
13 Sequia, as Venice. ; 
The great Quintal is 144 of 4 
Rooves of 36 lb. 
The leſſer Quintal is 120 1b.of 
4 Rooves of 30 lb. 
The ſmall Quintal is 112 lb. of 
4 Rooves of 28 lb. 
7 Sicilia 152 1b. of 12 Oz. per Ib. I 
61 Roruli of 30 Oz. is a Cantar of 
24 Seſtertio's. 
54 Roruli for Fleſh by Talents of 12 
Seſtertio's, is 30 Rotuli. 
7 Sileſia, as Breſlaw. 
13 Spoleto, as Venice, 
4 Spires, as Bibrach. 
4 Stetin 96 lb. The ſmall Stone 10 lb. The great 
Stone 21 lb. 
The Centener 112 lb. 
15 Stockh#m 120 lb. The Skippound 320 lb. 
5 and alſo 340 lb. 
The Centener 120 lb. The 
Stone 10 lb. 
4 Seraelſond 92 lb. The Stone 10 Ib. and the 
Liſpound 16 lb. 
2 Suus, or Sus, or Fez. 
11 Syria 156 Mina's, a Mina 100 Drams. 
8 Tergos 107 Ib. 
3 Thoulouſe, as Avignon, 
2 Thunes, or Tunis 63 Rotuli. 
9 Thoren 120 lh. The Stone is 24 (0. 
8 Tournay, as Ailaſt. 
7 Treviſo, as Bergamo. 
7 Trieſte, as Venice. 
2 Tri poli, 48 Tunis, 
11 Tripoli 26 + lb. 0 


14 Sevil 107 lb. 
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of 30 1b, for Spices. 
134 by — of 4 * of 
36 Ib, 

The ſmall Carga is 360 lb. that is, three 

Quintals of 120 1b. | 
The great Carga is 432 lb. that is, three 
Quintals of 144 Ib, | 
98 + lb. Great Weight, called Ala 
Groſſa, uſed for Fleſh, Butter, 
| Cheeſe, Leather, Dares, Yarn, 
| Copper, Thread, Iron, Oil, 

1 7 Venice Brimſtone and Wooll. 


150 Ib. Small Weight of 12 Oz. cal- 
led Ala Sotile, moſt uſed for all 
Merchandiſe. 


An Ounce is 6 Saſſi, a Saſſi 24 Carrats, 1 Car- 
rat 4 Grains. They alſo account by Thouſands, 
Sc. with allowance of 2 lb. per Cent. in the Cuſtom- 
Houſe. 


r Thouſand 40 Mixti, 1 Mixti 25 lb. 

1 Carga 400 lb. 1 Starre 220 lb. The Starre is 
Menſural. Starres for Corn 130 1b. Ginger 
180 lb. Raiſins 260 lb. The Starre contains 
54 Potrles of Wine at Antwerp. 


1 7 Verona go lb. And Sr Gold Thread 143 16. 


q 106 lb. by Quintals of 4 Rooves 1 4 Vienna 85 lb. as ar Erfurd ; wh 
1 14 Valentia 


| 
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Somme of Quickſilver is 275 1h, 

1 14 Villaco, as Vellica 80 lb. 
1 4 Ulm, as Baſil. | 

| 65 Rotuli for Cotton. 
2 Una 75 Roruli for Spices. 
| 94 Roruli for Corn. 
1 7 Urbin, as Bergamo. 

Malloons Country, as Ailoſt. 
8 Walſland, as Guelderland. 
9 Wilde, as Riga. 
4 Wifel, as Ausburgh. 
1 Faidin77 Rotuli. 
8 Zeland, as Guelderland. 
1 Zeroi 50 Rotuli. 
8 Zuricb- zee 110 lb. 


Foreign Weights for Money. 


In Florence, they ule a Weight for Gold and dil. 
ver; and at Geneva for Silver, called a Pound, dt 
12 Oz. 1 Oz. is 24 Deniers, and 1 Denier i; 24 
Grains: So is there 6912 Grains in the Found. 

In Muples, their Pound is likewiſe divided into 
12 Ounces, and every Qunce into 8 Octary, x 
Octavos. 

The Mark Weight is uſed in many other Places 
and at Antwerp containeth 8 Ounces, and is hea. 
vier than their ordinary Pound by 5 upon the 


Hundred, as Malines ſaith, 


This Mark is divided in a double manner. 


Ounces Eng iſh. Grains. | 
(1) Mark. 8 160 | 5120 


— — 


Ounce. 20 | 640 


— — 


Engliſh 


WW 
| 


| Ounce. 2 1 2 [Grain 


| Ounce. 24 | 576 
—— 
Penny- 24 | 
\ Weight un— 


The Mark Weights of ſome other Places ſubdivided. 


France, 


ä 


6— 


Mark. 8 64 | 192 | 4608 110592 2654208 63700992 


— — | 


Ounce.] 8 24 | 576 | 13824| 331776 | 7962624 


Primes, Tercies, 


. 1 Grains. or, Seconds. or, 
' 


Garobs. Malloqu 


- | — 8 — 


Grof.“ 3 | 72 | 1728 | 41472 | 995328 


' . Grain. | 24 576 {| 13824 


N | 
24 | 576 | 13824 | 331776 


. 


Garob, 24 576 


or, — 
Prime, Second. 24 | 
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0 | 
ö In France, that Ounde is alſo divided into 2 Carrats, and every Carrat into 12 Grains. 
: Dantfick in Poland, | Venice. 
I Ounces, Pence, |Hellers. Ounces. Silicos, Siliquas, 
1 5 — or, or Grains, 
4 Mark. | 3 250 | 31 ay Mark. | g Quarts, Carrats. 
q Ounce, 6 my pros 
1 e Ounce.| 32 | 1131 | 4608 
1 P enny. 2 — — — . [— ä [ 
| 4 144 576 
l Geneva for Gold. Silice,| 36 144 
4 TAE: or,. — 
I Ounces,| Deniers. Grains, Quart, Sil guat, 4 
ERS Mn r . 
ij. An 8 192 | 4608 Carrat, 
of ; 3 | 
: are Wa CF foe pain. Gold. 
Fn J Demer. | 24 R 
* 3 : 2 lanos. Tomanes, Grains, 
ot 3 Meiſen in Saxony. — 
4 2 ED — 30 400 4800 
6K Ounces.\ Demers, or, 64 50 600 
A Momenta. Ounce. — — 
4 Caſtel. 8 96 
I Mark. | 8 192 4608 ano. 5 1 
: Ch 2 4 576 | Tomine. 12 
i Denier, „„ 
11 or. Spain. Silver: 
3 (Ounces, |Drams. AE 
J Portugat: — Or, Grin] 
ü ED | Octavos, | Great — Fi mes 
| : 88 Cas Gains. Ounce. | 64 | 4800 
f Mark. | 8 64 |} 288 | 8 | 600 | 
Ounce, | 8 | 36 Dram, 75 
xs „ . . 
Ota vo, . Li Otavo, 
Or, — 
Oitavo. Rome. 
| Nurenburgh in Germany. 
: — %. Primi, | 
: Ounces. Loot s. Quinta. Primet. Setertios. Ounces. Drams. = ;\Obolos my or, | 
U FSW a : Os Lan 
Mark. 8 16 64 | 256 | 1024 Mak... — ee 
: ́— (— - 8 64 192 384 [1152 4608 
2 8 32 128 2 Mae —— — 
Loot. 4 | 16 | 64 — — — 
q Quint. 4 | 16 | 3 « ani 
1 Scru-] 2 | 6 24 
Prime, 4 ple. 
Penny, | Obel. 3 | 12 
or TOY g 1 
I Nummulus. | S- 4 | 
"y H 2 Roman 
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Roman Libra, by Malines. 

Libra 12 $4 162 336 840 3320 5040 
nov Yb > Þ © 
S. J ac] Y 0 JU] — 
r 
28 8 2 1 . Q D 
- + 9 >, 3 8 T 
„ * 

. . 


The Ton of Gold in Latin, Tina, ſeu Tonna, by 
ſome called Roman ; but by Alſted, German, is 


thus divided. 
Pounds. | Marks, Ounces. Loots, Drams. 
Tonne of Gold, 2812 473621 12500 2.5000 [100000 
— 9 
Mark, 8 16 64 
Ounce. 2” N 
ry W4 


Scotland divides their Pound into 24 Deniers, 


1 Denier 24 Primes, 1 Prime 24 Seconds, 1 Se- 
cond 24 Thirds, 1 Third 24 Fourths, &c. 


The Correſpondency of 100 Marks of Antwerp, to 
the Places following. 


Alder 76 2 1b. 

3 1 Egypt 94 Beſſes 

3 Africa 87 Marks 

4 7 Ancona 1034 Marks 

1 7 Aquila 71 1b. 

4 4 Ausburgh 105 +> Marks 

1 4 Bambergh 103 1 Marks 

1 4 Bavaria 

1 4 Bohemia 87 Marks 

1 4 Breſlaw 1212 Marks 

1 14 Burgas 116 7 Marks 

1 7 Calabria 76 5 lb. 
1 Ig Catalonia 100 Marks 


— 
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4 Collen 

5 Conſtantinople 

7 Crema 

9 Dantfick, 

4 Erfurd 

7 Florence 

4 Franconia 

4 Frank ford 

4 Friburgh 
Gold 
Silver 
7 Geneva, as Paris 

and Lyons 

7 Gracia 

4 Hungary 
4 Leipfick 


2 London 


7 Genes for 


3 Lyons 


4 Ments 

4 Meiſen > 
7 Millain 

7 Naples 

6 Narſmga 

4 Nurenburgh 

2 Nova Spagnia 

3 Paris, as Lyons 
9 Perſia 

3 Peru 

7 Piedmont 

7 Puglia 

7 Rome 

4 Saxony 

14 Spain 

4 Trevers, or Triers 
7 Treviſo 

7 Turin 


* Turkey 


7 Venice 

7 Verona 

7 Vicenza 

4 Vienna 

4 Ulm 

4 Wiſſlbourg 


$ 


195 „% Marks 


rks 
87 Marks 
103 ; Marks 


105 3 Marks 


72 lb. 
103 3 Marks 
105 +; Marks 
103 7 Marks 
116 Marks 

77 Marks or |, 


105 Marks 
87 Marks 
105 55; Marks 
89 1 
112 Marks, Merc 
Weight cckand 
102 Marks, Merchars 
Weight. The bing; 
Weight. 


105 +; Marks 


79 1 
87 Marks 
103 4 Marks 

87 7 Marks 


87 Mina's 
87 + Marks 
99 Marks 
76 * lb. 
103 +; Marks 
105 5; Marks 
107 Marks 
105 +; Marks 
103 7 Marks 
99 Marks 


87 Marks 


103 5 Marks 


105 75 Marks 
87 Marks 
105 I'S Marks 
103 f Marks, 


$ 
74 

? 

* 
25 

* 

, 

4 

9 
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A Table of Grecian Attick Weights. 
p ds | 5  Seruples 'L in ati / Grains Minutes 
| oun Ounces. Drams. r. I; olos. uUpine Reratias Preotas dos J. 
pas Uncias,\Drachmas, aten Termes.Siliquas. C hal kes. Sitars. Leptas. | 
Greater. 80 1000 8000 | 24000 8000 72000 144000 [288000 | oeooſ201600d 
Talent, Leſſer. 60 | 750 6000 | 18000 [36000154000 flo 8000 [216000 432000 I 512090 
6 WE Ph S ak eh: i 44 af and ares { cms 0 
. . 3 New] 13+ 100 300 | 600 9% | 1800 | 3600 | 7200 | 25200 | 
Mina, vo 94 75 225 450 | 675 1350 | 2700 | 5400 18900 
Aa — — — — . — — — 
Vncia 8 24 48 72 144 288 576 | 29016 
Ounce, — — — Ea— — — 
b Drachm. 3 6 9 18 36 72 252 
Dram. — — — — — — 
C Gram- 2 3 6 ; 84 
NA — 1 — - H— — 
* Obolus] 1 2 3 6 12 42 
e Therme\ 2 4 BIR > 
— . Mal] We 
f Siliqua 2 4 14 
Kiration, . 
g Chalkus 2 7 
Aereolus. — 
h Sitar 37 
Grain. —— 
1 k 
Grecian Phyſical Weights. 
| Oy i Scruples, | (Carobſeeds | 
Ounces, Drachmas,| Gram | Obolos, | Lupines.|Keratias. Aereola. Grains. Minutes. 
Uncias. | Drams, | mata. | |Siliquas. |Chalkos.\Sitars. | Leptas. 
mo 16 | 123 334 | 768 |1152 | 2304 | 4608 | 9216 | 32256 
——g 288 576 | 364 | 1728 | 3456 | 6912 | 24192 
aa 
1 I2 96 — — en 
u— 24 | 48 72 144 288 576 | 2016 
Vneia. 8 1— — — 
Ounce. 3 6 9 18 36 72 252 
Drarls.. n —— 
Dram. Gramma, | 2 3 6 12 24 84 
Sees. —_—_— — — 9 —' 
Obolus. ] 15 3 6 12 42 
Lupine. 2 4 8 28 
— 1 ——— | 
Sili A, 2 1 | 
23 . hs. Mg 
Carobſeed. Chalkus 2 . 
Ereolum. PLE "HOON CIR. 
Sitar. 32 
Grain. 
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Grecian Hippiatrical or Farriers Weights, 


* 


Dena- $ 777 ; 
rions, Dramas. plies, Obolos. 


> —_ 


Ounces, 


— — — _—— — 


Alina. 15 8452 + 337 675 
ft —— — 1 — — 


Lita, | 12 67 * 90 270 | 540 


——— - ——— K — 


— Gy Fg 74 221 45 


— — — — —v] 


Deuarion. e 
bb 


Dram. 3 3 6 


CO — — 


Scruple. 2 


—— — 
— 


II 


4 


a. The Mina of 100 Drachms is called Solon 's, 
Mina, becauſe thought to be continued by him; 
ſomerime turned into Latine by Mina, often by Li- 
bra, tho Libra be 4 Drams lighter, the Roman Li- 
bra being bur 96 Attich Drachms. The old Mina 
of 75 Drachms, now obſolete, for Memory ſake, 
hath found room in this Table. 

aa. The Phyſicians, as by Dioſcordes and Galen 
appears, uſed a Mina, or Pound of 16 Ounces, and 
a Litra or other Pound of 12 Ounces, conceived 
all one with the Roman Libra, conſiſting of 96 
Drachms, as they did; and by Interpreters com- 
monly rendred Libra, and ſeldom or never Mina; 
and Mina, and Litra, as alſo Libra, commonly 
Engliſhed a Pound. 

aan. The Hippiatricks had a Mina of 15 Ounces, 
and a Litra of 12, 

J. Oungia, in Latine Uncia, muſt not be taken 


for our Ounce, but for one of their Ounces, ariſing | 


by the diviſion of their Pound into Drams diffe- 
rently, according to the quantity of Drams in one 
Pound. 

bb. Among the Hippiatrical Weights there was 
a Denarion of 4 Scruples, 5 + wherevt made one 
of their Ounces. 

c. Drachme, Drachma, and Dragma, in Greck 
and Latine, in Engliſh a Dram, is the Sch part of 
their Ounce, whereby the Pound hath 12 or 16 
Ounces therein. By Alſted made to equal the Ger- 
man Weight Quintlein, Some call a Dram Reſs/us, 
ſome Holle, from the Greek ö xxx. 


cc. The Ounce Hippiatrick, that divided as well | 


the Mina of 15 Ounces, as the Litra of 12 Oun- 
ces, had but 7 + Drams in it. ; 
d. Drams of all ſorts were parted into 3 Scruples. 


A Scruple in Greek ſometime Gramma, ſometime | 


Grammata ; in Latin Scripulum, Scriptulum, and 
Scrupulum. | x, : 

e. Obolus, ſometime a Weight, ſometime a piece 
of Money commonly rendred an Halt-penny, be- 
cauſe always was the half of a Scruple. . _ 

f. Lupine in Greek Therma's, was a Weight 
equal in poiſe to the Lupine, which is a Seed grow- 


ing in a Cod like to a Peaſe, and both Plant 
Seed bear that Name. And ſeeing there are, 
forts, as Perkznſon's Theater of Plants, Page OY 
which ſort of Lupine is meant, is uncertain . 73, 
bably, the middle White, which are moſt ji _ 
bigger than the Yellow, and nor ſo big as the = 
Blue; and from the neatneſs in Weight N 
not exactneſs, might be ſo called. So 
2. gg. Siliqua, in Greek Keration, a We; 

like ry - the Carobſced or ſweer Be : 
mon in many Countries ſubject to the Greeia 
Empire. Sometime called Carat or Carat "os 
whence the Word is {till in uſe with us. 
h. Chalkos, in Latin Aereolus and Aefeolum. he 
reolus was alſo a piece of Braſs Money currart in 
ancient Times among thoſe Countries of the Cy. 


cian Dominion. 


i. Sitar, a Grain of Corn from i Fumertim 
likely to have been the original of their Weigh, 
two whereof make one Chalkos. x 
& Lepton, from Leptos, in Latin Minutum, a! 
Minutia, ſuppoſed ro be ſome {mall Scale of tte 
ner or Bark of ſome Tree, 3 « balanced th 
itar, 

J. Beſides theſe, in the Table of Phyſical Weight; 
ſome Books mention the Afſarion, allowed for tw 
Drams, which is 4 part of an Ounce, Alſo, the 
Exagion wrote ſometime Stagion, ſometime im 
for brevity, which was the Roman Sextula, the 6 
part of their Ounce, whereof 12 make the Lin, 
Likewiſe Orobus, which was a Grain of a wild 
Vetch. And Phaike a Lentil ; but whether Weights 
or ho, is not worth the enquiry, 

J. As the other Weights are divided into leſſer 
Diviftons than the Obolus, ſo no doubt but the 
Hippiatrick alſo were, and may accordingly be 
done, when occaſion ſerves The Obolus of all 
ſorts admitting the like ſmaller Denominations. 


Grecian Exotick Weights. 


; Mennon'd by Vitruvius, ) 
5 ſuppos d ro be Thra- 5 
cian, or Byzantium 
| Talent. | | 
| 100 >Librs, 
Talents. 4 125 
Several mention'd bye 165 
Heſychius, 405 
1150. 
; Id Tic (m) J 24 Ul 
Alexandria I 2.006 | 
Ae ina 
E —_ * 17 > 
Egypt gooo | Attic, 
< Babylon 7000 , Dram 
Talent of | Rhodium 4500 
Euboicum 4000 
(Fyri a 15007 
Alexandria 20 Neis 
Mi Prolemaica * 
Drachma Egyytia 1 Obol 
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A Table of the Rowan Weights. 


* 4 


Ii. [Un- |[Semi-Duel.\Sici- | SextmDena-' a 7 re gp 25% — 
8 ſat — * 4 2 — bo * * Quinars|Scruples Quadr. Sext. | Obol, | Silig. Grain 6. | 
„ li Talent. | 75 152|150 tn at 9000 [10500{12000 [21000 [36000 42000 63000 12000 216000 854ooc} 
: 3 Mina. 1 1712040 | 60 120 fa af 160 | 280 480 560 | 840 | 960 | 2880 IT 5200 
. Won WAL LE er as * "E's = | £ 
ia Libra, 12 | 24 | 36 | 48 | 72 | 84| 96 | 168| 288 356 50g | 526 | 1728 5972 
Om 4 — — — — . . ack — 3 | k 
4 Uncia.l 2 . . 8 Fn hs o x 28 | 42 48 144 57 | 
t in ge miuncia. 1 4 | 1 I & 7 | 12 14 21 24 72 | 283 | 
bs ö —— 
1 „ . 8 9241 14 16 | 48 192 
eee, jonny Hp Re x7 ——— — — 
15 W 1 3 32 SS: 6 7 | 10+ I2 36 144 | 
Sextula 13 x4| 2 2 AE $4 3 — 
14 ee ee 1 MA 7 # 7 8 . 
0 F lin 
e . REDD] TAL, att] I, 
| Dram. | 14 3 3-T 3 I 6 18 72 
ts | 777777õͤã ĩ²ð bbb ne ohms 
Vo Nuinar, 1 F 2 3 3 + 10 2 | 41 4 | 
ho g SCYMDle Jnr] —— | | 
n Ed . Dl Hen, | 
: 1 Iz 15] 5 * 20 4 
. h . 2 SO RE. 
Sextans. 1 2} | 
: 18 I => 3 13 — 
| Obolus. 3 12 | t 
gy k 2 — 5 
e Sigua, 4 | | 
e | 3 '| 
i — 2 — . 2 —— — — —— . 
a. Libra, called alſo 4s: by Tranſlators com- * * Bes, Beſſis, and of old, Des "mY C | 
monly rendred a Pound, was divided into 12 Oun- | Septunx — 71 f 
ces, and for _ number of Ounces under 12, a | Semis, Semiſſis, Semiſſius, Selibra, and Sembella | | 
proper Name uſed, as, Quincunx | — — 4 l | 
I Triens — — 4 | 
Deunx —— —— ] | Quadra and Tr — 31%. 
Dextans and Decuxxk — F— Io | Sextans 2 F 
J. 
Mal ines, p. 24. of his Lex Mercatoria, divides Pound, Malines, p. 24. aforeſaid, makes the Bes, a 
Pondus, which he calls the old Pond of the Re- or old Mark of the Remans to be divided into. | 
mans, into : f 
| 16 Loot, or Terradrams. | 
. 64 Denario s. 23 + Tridrams. b 
129 Quinario's. 32 Didrams. 
256 Seſtertio's. 64 Drams. 
640 Aſſes. 96 Obolos, or Treobolos. 
; Bn 1280 Semilibella's. 128 Triobolos. 
- _ 2560 Teryncio's. 384 Obolos. 
I | | 768 Miobolos. | 
| A Reaſon is wanting why Legat makes the Ro- 3840 Moments. 
wm Libra of 12 Oz. but vo Oz, Troy, ſince if he 2 
eckon by the number of Grains (the Original of b. Semiuncia, or the halt Ounce, is ſametimes 
s © Weights) at 5760 Grains of Aſſize in the Pound | called A arion, and Aſſarius, and by Alſted, Lotho, 
P, it can be but 10 Oz. juſt; for 10 times anſwering to a German Weight of that Name. 
5912, the Grains in a Roman Pound, and 12 c. Duella being double to the weight of the Sex- 
” times 5760 are equal: But if he count the Pound tula, is ſometimes called Binæ Sextulæ. 
Troy at 7680 Grains, according to the Statute at d. Sicilicum, or Sicilicus, and by abbreviation, 
232 Grains of Wheat to a Penny -we ight, the Troy | Szclus is 4 of an Ounce. 5 
© Pound will be 13 + Oz. Roman. e. Sextula, us d promiſcuouſly with Sextans, and 
39 underſtood by Import of the Name to be the ſixth 
| Bes, is the Mark Weight, two thirds of the | part. 
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f. Denarius, a Penny-weight, the 7th part of an | 
Ounce, whether uſed to weigh any thing but Mo- 
ney, as other; the Diviſions thereof, ſomewhat 
queſtionable, ſee among the Money. Alſted com- 
pares the Drachmal Denarius to the German Weight 
Quintlein. 

g. Quiner was half the Penny- weight, and a 
piece of Money ſet afterward among the Roman 
Coins. 
 ® Berween the Quinar and Scruple ſome menti- 
on a Weight called Tremiſſis, containing 32 Grains, 
being the 18th part of an Ounce. 

h. Quadrans, here is x of a Penny-weight, and to 
called Quadrans Denarii, to diſtinguiſh it from 
Quadrans Libre, which was 3 Oz. : 

i. Sextans, called Sextans Denarii, to difference 


it from Sextans Libre, was the 6th part of the Pen- 


ny-· weight, and ſometime called Sextula- 5 

k. Obolus, or half a Scruple, called ſometimes 
Simplium, weighth 12 Grains. If there be another 
Obolus, as ſome ſay, which was the third part of a 
Quinar, it ſeems to be a piece of Coin, and mult 
weigh 13 +5 Grains, and ſo is all one with the 


| Sextans, according 10 the Tabulary Diviſion ; yet 


this ſort of Obolus, they make to contain but 10 
Grains. 

Between the Obolus and the Siliqua, ſome men- 
tion a Cerates, which they ſay contains fix Grains, 


and ſo is + the Obolus, or + of the Scruple. 


A Table of the Scripture Weights, from Biſhop 
Cumberland. 


1. A Shekel of Silver was Juſt half the Roman 
Ounce, or our half Ounce Averdupois, and was 


equal ro 219 Grains Trey; and its Value in our 


Money was 28 Pence, or 2 Shillings 4 Pence Far- 
thing and near parc of a Farthing ; from whence 
tis eaſie to know the half and quarter Shekel. 


2. The half Shekel was called Bekoh, 


3. Its 2oth part was called Gerah, Agurah, and 
Keſhitah, and is well tranſlated by Obolus At- 
ticus. 


4. A Talent of Silver was 3zooe Shekels, and 
in our Money its Value was 353 J. 115. 10 d.. 


5. A Talent of Gold was in Value of our Money 
5076 l. 35. 10 d. 


6. The Maneh was in weight roo Shekels, in 
Value or Coin 60 Shekels. | 


7. The Golden Darios or Perſian Darchmon, 
was in weight 12 Gerahs, in Value 1 J. 0 3. 4 d. 


8. The Roman Silver Denarius was 7 d. 3 f. 
Gold Coins double in weight, 


9. The Roman Brazen or Copper As, was of 
an Ounce weight ; in Value 3 Farthings and 
one tenth of our Farthing. 


10. Aſſarium was the half of the As, viz, 1 f. 55 
nearly. 


11, The Quadrans was in Value about 3 quat- 
ters of a Farthing. 


— 
12. The Mite or derrer, was the half 0 
Quadrans, in Value about J of our Far 


WENDING, is a term for bringing a gude 
Head about, and ſeems only to be a orgy... 
from Winding. They lay, How Feng; the "ay 
1, e. Which way does her Head lie. 
WEST Erett-Dials. See direct Daals. 
WHEEL, or Way-wiſer, an Inſtrument 0 
ſure Lengths upon the Ground. See Pe, 
lator. F anl. 
WHEEL-Barometer. See Barometer. 
WHEEL -Fire, is 'the ſame with what the Ch 
miſts call Ignis Rot; that is, a Fire which Ye 
vers the Crucible, Coppel, or Melting. pot, en co. 
ly over; at top, as well as round the fides, ” 


f 
thing, be 


WHEL PS; ſo the Seamen call tho 
which are fer up on the Capſtan, ddt ur : 
the Bars, and they give the Sweep to it r 
are ſo contrived, that the Cable wingi F 
2 2 Way 7 (. ſo much as it W 
o, it the Body of the Capſtan were on; 
and ſmooth. F a 88 
WHIP, or PYhip-Rtaff, in a Ship, is a »; 
Wood faſtned into the Helm, for bim hi ann 
to hold in his Hand, thereby to move the Helm 
and Steer the Ship. It goes through the Row! 
and is made faſt ro the Tiller with a Ring Bu 
this is not uſed in great Ships. ; 
WHITE LEAD, how Made. See Ceryfs, 
WHITENESS. This Colour, Mr. Beylsthirks 
doth chiefly depend upon this, That the Surfaces 
of white Bodies are ſeparated into innumerable 
{mall Planes or Superficies, which being of a 
nature nearly Specular, are alſo ſo placed tha 
ſome looking one way, and ſome another, do re- 
flect the Rays of Light falling upon them, not 
rowards one another, but outwards, towards the 
Spectators Eye. But the account of Whitenek, 
according ro the Newtonian Hypotheſis of Light 
and Colours, is, That tis the Reſult of the Mix. 
ture of all ſorts of Rays of Light together. See 
Colours and Light. | 
WHOODINGS, in a Ship, are thoſe Planks 
which are joined and faſtned along the Ship Side 
into the Stern, 
WILL, or Laſt ill. See Teſtament, 
WIND, at Sea, they call bringing a Ships 
Head about, Winding of her ; and when ſhe comes 
to ride at Anchor, ſhe is ſaid to Wind ip: 
Alſo when ſhe is under Sail, they uſe to enquire, 
How ſhe Winds, i. e. which way ſhe lies wit 
her Head, So, to Wind the Boat, is to turn het 


| Head abour. 


WIND is defin'd to be the Stream, or Current 
of the Air, and where ſuch Current is perpe- 
rual and fixt in its. Courſe, tis neceſſary that it 
proceed from a permanent unintermitting Cauie 
Wherefore ſome have been inclined to propoſe 
the Diurnal Rotation of the Earth upon its Ax 
by which, as the Globe turns Eaſtwards, the looſe 
and fluid Particles of the Air, being ſo exceeding 
light as they be, are left behind, ſo that in fe- 
ſpect of the Earths Surface, they move Wet- 
wards, and become a conſtant Eaſterly Wi 
This Opinion ſeems confirmed, for that thel 
Winds are found only near the Equinoctia, u 
thoſe Parallels of Latitude, where the Du. 
nal Motion is ſwifteſt ; but the conſtant Calms 
in the Atlantick Sea, near the Wade 
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Weſterly Winds near the Coaſt of Guinea, and 
the Periodical Weſterly Monſoons under the Equa- 
tor in the Indian Seas, ſeemingly declare the In- 
(1ficiency of that Hypotheſis. 

Beſides, rhe Air being kept to the Earth by the 
Principle of Gravity, would in Time, acquire the 
ſame Degree of Velocity, that the Earths Surface 
moves with, as well in reſpect of the Diurnal Ro- 
tation, as of the Annual about the Sun, which is 
about 30 times ſwifter. : 

Ir remains therefore to ſubſtirure ſome other 
Cauſe, capable of producing a like conſtant effect, 
not liable to the ſame Objections, but agreeable ro 
the known Properties of the Elements of Air and 
Water, and the Laws of the Morion of Fluid Bo- 
dics. Such an one is the Action of the Suns Beams 
upon the Air and Water, as he paſſes every Day 
over the Oceans, conſidered rogether with rhe Na- 
rare of the Soil, and Situation of the adjoyning 
Continents. ; f 

Therefore, according to the Laws of Staticks, 
the Air, which is leſs rarified or, expanded by Hear, 


and conſequently more ponderous, muſt have a 


Motion round thoſe Parts thereof, which are more 


 ::rified, and leſs ponderous, to bring it to an Æ- 


quilibrium 3 alſo, the Preſence of the Sun conti- 


1 nually ſhifring to the «Weſtward, that part to- 


wards which the Air tends, by reaſon. of the 


C F Rarefaction made by his greateſt Meridian Hear, 


is with him carried Weſtward, and conſequently 


E che tendency of the whole Body of the lower Air is 


that way. ID , 
Thus a general Eaſterly Wind is formed, which 


f being impreſſed upon all the Air of a vaſt Ocean, 
the Parts impel one the other, and ſo keep moving that being aſcended, it muſt diſperſe it ſelf to 
till the next return of the Sun, whereby ſo much | preſerve the Æquilibrium; that is, by a contrary 


of the Motion as was loſt, is again reſtored, and 


dus the Eaſterly Wind is made perpetual. 


be Flat, Sandy, and Low Land, ſuch as the De- 
ſerts of Libya are uſually reported to be, the Heat 
occalioned by the Reflexion of the Sun's Beams, and 
the Retention thereof in the Sand, is incredible 
to thoſe that have not felt it; hereby the Air 
being exceedingly rarified, it is neceſſary that this 
cooler and more denſe Air ſhould run thither- 
wards to reſtore the A9ui/ibrium : This is ſup- 
poſed ro be the Caufe, why near the Coaſt of 
Guinea the Wind always ſets in upon the Land, 
blowing Weſterly inſtead of Eaſterly, there being 
ſufficient Reaſon to believe, that the Inland Parts 
of Africa, are prodigiouſly hor, fince the Northern 
Borders thereof were ſo intemperate, as to give 
the Ancients cauſe ro conclude, Thar all beyond 
the Tropicks was made uninhabitable by excels of 
Hear, 

From the ſame Cauſe ir happens, that there are 
ſo conſtant Calms in that part of the Ocean, call'd 
the Rains, for this Tract being placed in the mid- 
dle, between the Weſterly Winds, blowing on the 
Coaſt of Guinea, and the Eaſterly Trade Winds 
blowing to the Weſtwards thereof. the rendency 
of rhe Air here, is indifferent to either, and ſo 
ſtands in Æquilibrio between both, and the Weight 
of the incumbent Atmeſphere, being diminiſhed 
by the continual contrary Winds blowing from 
hence, 1s the Reaſon thar rhe Air here ho!ds nor 
the copious Vapour it receives, bur lets it fall in 
ſo frequent Rains. 

But as the cool and denſe Air, by reaſon of its 
greater Gravity, preſſes upon the hot and rarifi- 
ed, tis demonſtrative, that this latter muſt aſcend 
in a continued Stream, as faſt as it rarifies, and 


Current the upper Air muſt move from thoſe 
Parts where the greateſt Hear is; ſo by a kind of 


From the ſame Principle it follows, Thar this Circulation, rhe North-Eaſt Trade- Wind below, 


1 Eaſterly Wind ſhould on the North- ſide of the 


Equator, be to the Northwards of the Eaſt, and 
in South Latitudes to the Southwards thereof; 


will be attended with a South-Weſterly above, 
and the South-Eaſterly and a North-weſt Wind a- 
bove; that this is more than a bare Conjecture, 


for near the Line, the Air is much more rari- the almoſt inſtantaneous Change of the Wind to 


fied, than at a greater Diſtance from it; be- the oppoſite Point, which is frequently found in 
cauſe the Sun is twice in a Year Vertical there, paſſing the Limits of the Trade-Winds, ſeems to 


and at no time diſtant above 23 Degrees +, at | aſſure us; but that which above all confirms this 


which diſtance the Heat being at the Sine of | Hypotheſis, is the Phenomenon of the Monſcons, by 


8 the Angle of Incidence, is but little ſhort of that 
of the Perpendicular Ray, Whereas under the 


Tropicks, tho the Sun ſtay long Vertical, yet 


be is a long 47 Degrees off; which is a kind 
of Winter, wherein the Air ſo cools, as that the 
dummer Heat cannot warm it to the ſame De- 
gree with that under the Equator. Wherefore 
the Air towards the Northward and Southward 
being leſs rarified than that in the middle; it 
follows, that from both Sides ir ought to tend to- 
BE wards the Equator, This Motion compounded 
BE With the former Eaſterly Wind, anſwers all the 
E Ph*nomena of the General Trade Winds ; which, 
it the whole Surface of the Globe were Sea, 
B ould undoubredly blow all round the World, as 
$ icy are found ro do in the Atlantick and /Ethio- 
Pick Oceans. | 


Bur ſeeing that ſo great Continents do inter- 
| Poſe and break the Continuity of the Oceans, 
£:-g2rd muſt be had ro the Nature of the Soil, 
and the Poſition of the High Mountains, which 
are the two principal Cauſes of the ſeveral Vari- 
atlons of rhe Wind from the former general Rule; 
tor it a Comury lying near the Sun, prove to 


this means moſt eaſily ſolved, and without it hard- 
ly explicable. 

Suppoſing therefore ſuch a Circulation as a- 
bove, tis to be conſidered, that to the Northward 
of the Indian Ocean, there is every where Land 
within the uſual limits of the Latitude of 30, viz. 
Arabia, Perſia, India, &c. which for the ſame 
aſon, as the Mediterranean Parts of Africa, are 

ſubject to unſufferable Hears, when the Sun is to 
the North, patiling nearly Vertical; bur yet are 
temperate enough when the Sun is removed to- 
wards the other Tropick, becauſe of a Ridge of 
Mountains at ſome diſtance within the Land, ſaid 
ro be frequently in Winter covercd with Snow, 
over Which the Air as it paſſes, muſt needs be 
much chilled. 

Hence it comes to pals, that the Air coming ac- 
cording to the general Rule, out of the North-Eaſt 
in the Indian Sea, is ſometimes hotter, ſometimes 
colder, than that which by this Circulation is re- 
turn d out of the South-weſt, and by conſequence 
ſometimes the under Current, or Wind, is from 


Weſt. 
71 That 


the North-Eaſt, ſometimes from the South- 
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That this has no other Cauſe, is clear from the 
Times wherein theſe Winds ſer in, viz. in April, 
when the Sun begins to warm thoſe Countries to 
the North, the South-Weſt Mon ſocns begin, and 
blow during the Heats till October; when the Sun 
being retired, and all things growing cooler North- 
ward, and the Heat encreaſing to the South, the 
North-Eaſt enter and blow all the Winter till April 
again: And it is undoubtedly from the ſame Prin- 
ciple that to the Southward of the Equator in part 
of the Indian Ocean, the North-Weſt Winds ſuc- 
ceed the South-Eaſt, when the Sun draws near the 
Tropic of Capricorn, 

Bur in this latter occurs a Difficulty, not well to 
be accounted for, which is, why this Change of 
the Monſoons, ſhould be any more in this Ocean, 
than in the ſame Latitudes in the Æthiopicł, where 
there is nothing more certain than a South-Eaſt 
Wind all the Year. 

'Tis likewiſe very hard to conceive why the Li- 
mits of the Trade Wind ſhould be fixt about the 
thirtieth Degree of Latitude all round the Globe; 
and that they ſhould fo ſeldom tranlgreſs or fall 
Mort of thoſe Bounds ; as alſo that in the Indian 
Sea, only the Northern part ſhould be {ſubject to 
the changeable Monſcons, and in the Southern there 
{hould be a conſtant Sourh-Eaſt. 

This Account of Wind is from the Learned Cap- 
tain Halley's Diſcourſe on this Subject. Phzloſoph. 
Tranſ. N. 183. 


WIND. GUN. Of this Inſtrument there are 
ſeveral Deſcriptions extant, but the following of 
Mr. Papins is in all reſpects the beſt. (See Conti- 
nuation of Mr. Boyles Phyſico- Mechanical Experi- 
ments. Part 2. Iconiſm. 2. Fig. 4.) 


AA, is a Copper Globe, hollow within; BB, is 
a Tube, faſtned to that Globe. F is a Valve open- 


ing inwardly, and ſhutting the Globe BB; G is 
the Spring depreſſing the foreſaid Valve. H is 
a Gnomon affixed ro the Globe A A, and making 
faſt the Spring G. 


C C, is a Tube of Iron, faſtned to the Tube BB, 


and the Globe AA. DD isa Plug exactly adap- 
red to the forelaid Tube. EEE is another Plug, 
fitted alſo ro the Tube B B with an Iron Wyre, 
reaching almoſt to the Valve F. R is the Protu- 


berance of the Tube CC, ſomewhar hollowed a- 


bove to receive the end of the Iron LL; and LL | 


is a crooked Iron, moving about the Extremity 
in R, ſo that it is like a Leaver to lift up the Plug 
EEE. OP O is a crooked Iron, faſtned in M, 
that the Thumb ſticking in the Angle P, the reſt 
of the Fingers may attract the Leaver L, and ſo 
force the Plug E E E upwards. But the uſe of thg 
Curvature is, That the one end O might be ap- 
plied to the Shoulder, if it be thought fir to aim at 
any mark. 

IT T, is a Rectangle of Iron, encompaſſing the 
Leaver LL, and the Iron OP O, to keep the Lea- 
rer in that Poſture which the preſent Scheme holds 
forth; for otherwiſe, the Plug E E E would be 
thruſt our far away, whilſt we intrude the Air into 
the Globe AA. 

II, is an Elliprisk hole in the upper part of the 
Globe very well ſhur with a Valve, opening in- 
wardly, whoſe uſe is to give liberty of Inſpection, 
and of amending what is amils ; for the Valve 
may be drawn through the hole, by reaſon of its 
Ellipuck Figure, 


. a 5 

5 9, is a metalline Plate tram verſly placed abo. 
the hole II, and perforated to tranſmit the « 0 : 
V, by whole help the Valve ſhutting, the LE | 
is ſuſtaived, and is applied cloſely to the hole ll 

A, is an hole in the inferior part of the T 
CC, by which the Air enters into the Tube a g 
the Plug D is brought to the loweſt par of ut 
Tube, ih 

The Air is thruſt into this Engine after thi, g 
ner: The crooked end of the Plug D D i; — 
upon with the Foot, that it mayn't fiir from Q 
Ground; and the Engine being Jifted upw,q , 
the upper part of the Plug be found belou the ar 
Q; then the Air entring through the foreſaid ary 
doth wholly fill the Tube CC. * 

Then the Engine being forcibly depreſſ n 
Air contained in the Tube C C, opens the Vale p 
and is thruſt into the Globe A A ; whence ir casa 
return, becauſe the Valves prelently ſtop the al 
ſage ; and thus by iterated turns, we may conderl 
the Air in the Globe, until the force of its Sr. 
cannot be overcome by our Strength. 

Now to diſcharge the Air, ſo condenſed, gte 
Plug D D is wholly to be drawn out, and a Bulle 
of Lead to be put into the bottom of the Tube C 
chen by means of the Leaver L LI, the Plug EEE 
is ro be impelled upward, as beforementioned., ard 
then the Extremity of the Iron Wyre opens the 
Valve B, and the Air breaking out therefrom, ex- 
pels the Leaden Buller through the Tube CC with 
great Violence. 


Spring 


Note, That before the Plug D D is again put in- 
to the Tube C C from the compreſſion of the Air, 
abour half an Ounce of Water is to be poured into 
the foreſaid Tube. For by this means no Air at al 
can eſcape cut by the Plug; and moreover, that 
Water filling exactly the upper part of the Tube 
CC, will cauſe that the whole compreſſed Air 
will be intruded within the Cavity A A, and ſo the 
Condenſation will be perfected much ſooner than 
if at every turn part of the compreſſed Air did re- 
main below the Valve F. See the Figure fol- 
lowing. 1 


This 
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. 


in bigh- 


tick hole, and ſo make many Experiments 
ly compreſs d Air. 


- WIND-Taught, a Sea term, implying as much 
as, Stiff in the Wind; for they {ay a thing is Taught; 
when it is Stiff, Thus too much Rigging, all high 
Ropes, or any. thing catching or holding Wind a- 
loft, is {aid to hold a Ship ¶ind.taugbt; by which 
they mean, that ſne ſtoops too much in her Sailing 
in a ſtiff Gale of Wind. So alſo, when a Ship 


| Rides in a main Streſs of Wind and Weather, they 


ſtrike down her Topmaſts, and bring her Yards 
down alongſt the Ship, which elſe would hold roo 
much Wind, or be Wind-raught, . 
WINDING. Tack/e-Blocks ; fo the Seamen call 
thoſe double Blocis, with three Shivers in each, 
which are ſeized faſt ro the end of a ſmall Cable 
which is brought about the Head of the Maſt, and 
ſo ſerves inſtead of a Pendant. This hath a Guy 
brought to it from the Foremaſt. Into the Block is 
reeved a Hawſar, which is alſo reeved through an- 
other double Block, having a Strap at the end of 
ir, which being put through the Eye of the Slings, 
is locked into it with a Fidd, in order to hoiſe in 
Goods. The Fall of this Tackle is reeved into 
the Snatch Block, and ſo is brought to the Capitan, 
whereby the Goods are heaved. 1 
WIND LASS, in a Ship, is a piece of Timber 


| having fix or eight Squares, and is fix d abaft the 


Stern aloft, where the Cables come in from the 


This Engine is much better than any Wind 
Guns hitherro mentioned in Print. 


1. Becauſe that ſeeing one only Valve ſerves 
both for letting in, and diſcharging forth of the 
Air, it is leſs ſubject to be ſpoiled or impaired, 
than if two Valves were uſed for that purpole. 


2. If any diſorder happen in other Guns, the En- 
gine remains uſeleſs, but here by the Elliprick hole, 


a Man may take out the Spring and the Valve, and 


ſo mend whatſoever is amiſs. 


3- In other Guns, the Valves being cover'd with 
eather, were put in before the Engine was on 
every fide ſhut, and therefore Silver Solder could 
not be uſed in cementing the Parts, but only Lead- 
Solder ; by which the Air, being much compreſs d, 
could by no means be reſtrained: But here all 
things are well cemented with Silver Solder, with 
our danger of Burning, in regard the Valve cover d 


with Leather is put in afterward through the Ellip- 
dick hole II. 


4. But this Engine is chiefly to be preferred be- 
fore others on this account, becauſe we immit e- 
veral Bodies into the Receiver, through the Ellip- 


— 


one Side of the Ship to the other, us d now in ſmall 
Ships only, and in the Flemiſh Ships, which are 
highly Mann d: Bur this W/indlaſs will purchaſe 


more by much than any Capfan in the weighing 
of an Anchor, and without any danger to thole 


| that heave, becauſe they heave here about with 


Handſpikes pur into the hole ar either end of the 
Mindlaſs; of which, tho one ſhould happen to 
break, yer would the F7ndlaſs paul of it ſelf, wich- 
out any farther danger. | : 

WING: The Romans called by the Name cf 
Ale, the Wings, Two Bodies of Men in their Ar- 
my, one on the Right, and the other on tlie Left, 
conſiſting each of 400 Horſe, and 4200 Foot uſual- 
ly, and being wholly made up of Confederate 
Troops: Theſe were defign'd ro cover the Roman 
Army, as the Wings of a Bird cover its Body. The 
Troops in theſe Wings they call Alares, and Alares 
Copie ; and we at this Day diſtinguiſh our Ar- 
mies into the main Body, and the Right and Left 
Wings. | 3 

WINGS, in Fortification, are the large Sides of 
Horn-works, Crown-works, Tenailles and the like 
Our-works ; that is to ſay, the Ramparts and 
Parapets, with which they are bounded on the 
Right and Left, from their Gorge to their Front. 
Theſe Wings or Sides are capable of being Flank'd 
either with the Body of the Place, if they ſtand 
not too far diſtant ; or with certain Redoubts, or 
with a Traverſe made in their Ditch. 

WINTER Solſtice, See Solſtice, 

WITHERNAM, is the taking or driving of a 
' Diſtreſs to the Hold, or out of the County, ſo that 
the Sheriff cannot upon Replevin make delivery 
thereof to the Party diſtrained: In which caſe, 2 
Writ of Withernam is directed to the Sheriff for 
the taking of as many of his Beaſts that did thus 
unlawfully diſtrain, or as much Goods of his into 
his keeping, until he hath made deliverance 
of the firſt Diſtreſs. Alſo, if the Beaſts be in a 
Fortlet or Caſtle, the Sheriff may take with him 
f | 712 Wes 
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r 
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the Power of the County, and beat down the | Spirit of Wine, and ſuch fine Spirits. Thi, © 
Caſtle. | Chymiſts call a Serpentine. NE the 
Withernam, in ſome Statutes, ſeems alſo ro ſig-- WORMING, at Sea, is laying all alon ſ 
nifie an unlawful Diſtreſs made by him that has no | Line or Rope betwixt the Shrouds of — Noe 
right to Diſtrain. or Hawſar, in order to ſtrengthen it; * able 
WIFT. Mr. Lock, in his Eſſay on Humane | Seamen call it, Succour it. » OT, as the 
Underſtanding, B. 2. C. XI. Sect, 2. defines Ritt WOULDING, a board a Ship, Genific 
(and thereby diſtinguiſhes it from udgment) to be | winding of Ropes faſt about à Yard or N wy the 
à quick and ready Aſſemblage of Ideas; and put- is fiſhed, (as they call it) in order to make it = 
ting thoſe together with great Facility and Variety, | the better. old 
in which can be found any Reſemblance and Con. WREATH, in Heraldry, fignifies a Roll 
gruity, thereby to make up pleaſant Pictures and | fine Linen or Silk, (like that of a Turkiſh T a 
agreeable Images in the Fancy. Hence it is that |bant) conſiſting of the Colours born in the — 
Metaphors and Alluſions are ſo generally Entertain- | cheon, which in an Atchievement is placed cu. 
ing and Pleaſing? Becauſe their Beauty appears ar | rween the Helmet and the Creſt, and whi = — 
firſt fight, and there is required no labour and toil | immediately ſupport the Creſt. dd 
of Thought to examine what Truth or Reaſon} WRECK, is where a Ship is Periſhed on n. 
there is in them. | Sea, and no Man eſcapes alive out of it. The the 
WOOD and Nod, a Sea term of two pieces | vilians term it Naufragium, This Wreck * 
of Timber; being ſo let into each other, that the | made, the Goods that were in the Ship bro "8 
Wood of one joins cloſe to the other. to Land by the Waves, belong to the Kin ug 
WORM ; is that winding long Pewter Pipe | whom he aſſigns it to. But if a Man, or „ - 
which Apothecaries and Diſtillers place in a Tub | or a Car eſcape alive, and that the Party to whor, 
of Water to cool and condenſe the Vapours in Di- | the Goods belong, come within a Year and a Dan 
ſtillation of Spirits. Formerly, and ſomerimes now, | and prove the Goods to be his, he ſhall have þ J. 
this Worm, or ſomething like, was placed above | again, by the Proviſion of the Statute of Wah 
the Head of the Still, and then a Refrigeratory ar | 1, cap. 4. jm, 
the upper end of it, which is very good ro Diftil WRIGHT'S Sailing. See Mercator's Sailing, 
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XTROTHTHAL Mr, a dry Ophthalmy, or] leſſer, and of a more contracted Farm, ti lis 
 Blood-ſhor ot the Eyes, without weeping | a Knife, or Dagger. . 5 
which happens uſually in dry Weather. Blan- | 

chard, XYPHOIDES, is a pointed Cartilage of thi 
Breaſt, called Cartilago Enſiformis, 5 
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XITPHIAS, 2 to ſome, 1 kg ers 2" 3 1 
met, ſnaped like Swords; the Head being like the is a Surgeons Inſtrument to fats 
Hflr, wa eb Tail ſtraight and pointed, yer ſome- | and ſcrape Bones with. 4 ns 
times bending like a Cymizer, but when it is of a | 


YE A 


ber which are made a little rapering at each 
end. and are fitted each to its proper Maſt to carry 
the Sails, which are faſtned to theſe Yards at their 
Head, and are hoiſed up and let down together 
wich the Yards, by the Halliards. 

For the Proportions of the Yards of a Ship, they 
commonly allow + of the Length of her Keel, or 
5 of the Length of her Maintnaſt, for the Lengrh 
of her Main- yards; and for the thickneſs of them, 
they allow 4 of an Inch for every Yard in Length; 
the Top-yard is + of the Main- yard, and the Fore- 
yard is:? of the Main-yard, or as ſome ſay 5: The 
Sprirſail-yard and Croſs. jack, are of the ſame 
Length, viz. + the Miſſen-yard; and rhe Thick- 
neſs of the Miſſen yard and Spritſail-yard is ; Inch 
to a Yard in Length. » 

All ſmall Yards are half the great Yards from 
Clear ro Clear : When a great Yard is down a 
Portlaſt, it gives the Length of all Fopſail-ſheers, 
Lifts and Ties, Jeers and Bunr-lines ; as alſo of 
the Leech- lines and Halliards, meaſuring from the 
Hounds to the Deck: And when it is Hoiſed, it 
gives the Length of Clew-lines, Braces, Clew-gar- 
nets, Tackles, Sheers and Bow-lines. 

The Terms belonging to the Tards, are, 1, Top 
the Tards ; that is, make them hang even, The 
Clew-lines do moſt properly Top the Main and 
Fore-yards ; but when the Top-lails are ſtowed, 
then the Topſail-ſheets will Top them. 2. Brace the 
Tard, i. e. Traverſe aft the Yard-Arm, whoſe 
Brace is haled. So that Traverſe the Tard, is the 
lame as to ſay, Brace it aft. 3. Square the Yards, 
i. e. See that they hang right . the Ship, and 
= Yard-Arm not Traverſed more than the o- 

er. 

YARE, is the Sea word for Nimble, Ready, 
Quick, or Expeditious. 

YAWES. At Sea, they ſay a Ship makes Tawes, 
when thro the fault of him at Helm ſhe is not kept 
ſteady in her Courſe, but makes Angles in and out; 
to prevent which, the Conner ctys, ſteady, ſteady, 
keep her Thus, Thus. 

YEAR : The Time the Sun rakes to go through 
the twelve Signs of the Zodiack. This is properly 
the Natural or Tropical Year, and contains 365 
Days, 5 Hours, and 12 Minutes. 

The Sydereal Year, in that Time in which the 
dun departing from any fixed Star, comes to it a- 
gain; and this is in 365 Days, 6 Hours, and almoſt 
io Minutes. Bur according to Sir 1/aac Newton's 
New Theory of the Moon, the Sydereal Year is 
we uy H. 9 14” ; and the Tropical, 365 D. 

48 57“. 

The Civil Tear, which is commonly uſed by all 

aons, is very various, both as to its Beginning, 
and alſo as to its Length, according as they follow 
the Courle of the Sun, Moon, or both. 

The Civil Lunar Year contains 12 Lunations or 
Synodical Months, aud contains bur 354 Days: 

This being 11 Days leſs than the Solar Year, its 

ead in abont 33 Years will run through all the 
Months and Seaſons of the Year. This kind of 
a ear 15 now uſed by the Turks, and ſeems to have 

ad its firſt Riſe in Countries where the difference 


Y4RDS of a Ship, are thoſe long pieces of Tim- | 
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berween Summer and Winter is not ſo ſenſible as 
it is with us; and where for want of Aſtronomy, 
they know not how to eſtimate the Solar Year, 
and therefore began their Account of Months from 
the Phaſes of the Moon. And hence, as the learn- 
ed Aſtronomer Dr. Gregory hints, it came to pals, 
that they began the Account of their Civil Day art 
Sun- ſet; for their Day muſt begin when their 
Month and Year did, and that was, with the New 
Moon, which being to be determin'd by view, 
could not be diſcover'd till after Sun-ſer, 

The Jews had their Secular Tear, which began 
at the Autumnal Equinox; and their Sacred Year, 
which began at the Vernal one. 

The Egyptians, Chaldeans, and Aſſyrians, firſt 
meaſured the Year by the Courſe of the Sun, 
which they ſuppos d ro contain but 360 Days; 
afterwards 5 more were added by Mercury, which 
he called smyog$ec, i. e. added; but yet no notice 
was taken of the 6 Hours; by which means, the 
Egyptian Year hath fixed no Place in reference to 
rhe true Solar Year; bur anticipating a Day every 
four Years, runs quite round in 1460 Years. | 

This way of reckoning continued till Egypt be- 
coming a Province of the Roman Empire, they 
took the Fulian Account, only they kept the Names 
of their Months ſtill, and ordered their matter ſo, 
that their Thot, the firſt Day of the Year, always 
happen'd on the 29th of Auguſt in the Julian Year. 
So that the — 2 or Coptick Year is 4 Months 
and 3 Days before the Roman Year, which begins 
with the Calends of Fanuary. 

The Perfians Account (according to the Egyprian 
way) 365 Days. 

The Arabs, Saracens, and Turks, count their 
Year by the motion of the Moon, and make it con- 
fiſt of 12 Moons or Months, whereof ſome have 
30, and ſome 29 Days alternately ; and theſe al- 
together make but 354 Days; ſo that their Month 
Mubarran, in which they place the beginning of 
the Year, in leſs than 34 Years will run quite 
round, and be in all Seaſons, The Arabs indeed, 
by a Cycle of 30 Years, do remedy this, by means 
of an Intercalation or Emboliſm of 11 Days. 

The Greeks counted their Year by the motion of 
both Sun and Moon, and finding thar there was 11 
Days difference between the Lunar and Solar 
Year ; at firſt they added an Intercalary Month 
every two Years, containing 22 Days, which there- 
fore they called , the added or inſerted 
Month. Afterwards confidering the 6 Hours alſo, 
they put their Emboliſm off till 4 Years end; and 
then making the 3 firſt Years to contain 354 Days 


apiece, (which is the Lunar Year) this made the 


4th Year to have 399 Days. And to make this In- 
tercalation the more Remarkable, they inſtituted 
the Olympick Games, on every ſuch 4ra Year ; 


whence came the Computation by Olympiads ; 


each of which contained 4 Years. 

Nevertheleſs they found that rhis woug not do. 
in proceſs of Time; and therefore they firſt redu- 
ced the Intercalation to 8 and then to 11 Tears; 
but ſtill there was great Confuſion, till one Mero, 
a Citizen and famous Aſtronomer of Athens, 
thought of joining the two laſt Periods 8 and 11 

together; 
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together; which doing, he made a Period of 19 | 
Years, in which the rwo motions of the Sun and 
Moon are wholly accommodared, and the Moon 
changes on the ſame Day of the Month that ſhe 
did 19 Years before. This Diſcovery, for its Ful- 


neſs, was much Celebrared, and the Number of 


the Period 19, the Athenians ordered to be ſet up 
in a publick place, and to be written in Characters 
of Gold; whence it took the Name it ſtill retains, 
being called the Golden Number. 

The Athenians began their Year at the New 
Moon after the Summer Solſtice ; in their Mouth 
Hecatombæon, as Plutarch ſays. 

There were alſo ſome Nations who made their 
Year to conſiſt only of 4, or of bur 3 Months, as 
Macrobius. tells us in his Saturnalia, Lib. 1. 

The Cari ans and Acharnanians, ſaith Fuſtin, made 
their Vear to conſiſt of 6 Months, and reckoned 
but 15 Days to their Month. 

The Romans had three ſorts of Years: 1. That 
of Romulus, which contained but ten Months; 
from whence the laſt Month of our Year retains 
the Name of December, as being the Tenth of his. 
This Year begun in March. 2. Numa Pompilius 
his Year ; which had Romulus his groſs Miſtake 
corrected, and two more Months added to it, vzz. 
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Calculation, and tliat the Equinexes did plainly 
tho inſenſibly recede from the Points where C. 4 
had fix d them; as alſo, that the Year was dice. 
ver'd to want about 11 Minutes of 365 Days = 
6 Hours; which 11 Minutes will in 131 Ve 
make the Equinoxes go back abour a Day ; "wh 
Gregory XIII. roRefotm (as he thought) this 
ordered 10 Days to be taken from the Year, , 
bring the Equinoxes that Year (which was 15820 
to March 21, and Sept. 22, 23. And this is wha, 
is called the Gregorian Account or New Stile, ag i 
uſed by the Popiſh Nations every where, 

The Great Tear, or the Annus Magnus, about 
25000 or 26000 Years; in which Time the Fix d 
Stars wilt appear to come to the ſame Point again 
exactly after one entire Revolution. 

YEAR and Day, in Law, is a Time that deter. 
mines a Right in many Caſes; and in ſome Works 
an Uſucaption, in others a Preſcription; as in caſo 
of an Eſtray, if the Owner (Proclamations being 
made) challenge ir not within that Time, it is For. 
feit: So is the Tear and Day given in caſe of Ap. 
peal, in caſe of Deſcent after Entry or Claim, ang 
in caſe of a Man ſo Bruiſed and Wounded ; of 
Protection, Effoighs in reſpect of the King's Service: 
of a Wreck, and divers other Caſes. Co, Vol 6, 


Er ror, 


January and February; and then it contained only 
355 Days, or 12 Lunar Months. 3. The Year of 
Julius Ceſar, who diſcovering that there were 10 
Days more than Numa reckon d, made the Year 365 
Days: And reſerving the 6 Hours till every fourth 
Year, they then made another Day, which was 
added before the ſixth of the Calends of March; 
ſo that in this fourth Year they accounted the 6th 
of the Calends of March twice; Bis-ſexto-calendas, 
whence came the Word Biſſextile or Leap-Year, as 
we call it ; which hath 366 Days. This Account 
is now uſed in England, and is the Julian or Old 
Seile. 


But becauſe there was ſtill found an Error in this 


Fol. 107. 

YEAR, Day and Maſte, is a part of the Kings 
Prerogative, whereby he Challengeth the Profits of 
their Lands and Tenements for a Year and a Day 
that are Attainted of Petty Treaſon, or Felony, 
whoever is Lord of the Mannor whereto the Lands 
or Tenements belong; and not only ſo, but in the 
end may waſte the Jenements, deſtroy the Houſes, 
root up the Woods, Gardens, Paitnre, and plow 


with him for Redemption of ſuch Waſte, atres- 


up the Meadows, except the Lord of the Soil agree 


wards reſtoring it to the Lord of the Fee, 
YOKE. See Sca-7oke. 
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ENITH, or Vertex, is the Point in the Hea- 
2 vers, right over one s Head, being neceſſarily 
+ Degrees diſtant from the Horizon. 

ZENITH Diſtance, is the Complement of the 
gun. ot Stars Meridian Altitude, or what the Me- 
<dian Altitude wants of 90 Degrees, 

ZERNA. See Lichen. | 
ZEIEIICK Method in Mathemaricks, is the 
Analytick, or Algebraick way, whereby the Na- 
ture and Reaſon of the Thing is primarily Invefli- 
garcd and ditcovered. : 
ZEUGMA, is a Figure in Grammar, when an 
Adjective, or Verb, agreeing with a nearer Mord, 
is alſo by way of Supplement referred to one more 
remote. Thus ſaith Terence, Vtinam aut hic ſui dis, 
aut hec muta fatta ſit. 
7OCCO. See Plinthus, | | 
ZOCLE, is a Square Member in Architecture, 
being lower than its Breadth, which lerves fo 1up-| 
port a Pillar, or any other part of a Building, 14 
ſtead of a Baſe, Plinth, or Pedelial. 

Continued Zoclc, is a kind of continued Pedc- 
ſtal, on which a Structure is raiſed, but hath no 
Baſe Or Corniſh. 

ZODIACK, is a Great Circle of the Sphere, 
dividirg it into two equal Parts, cutting the . 
quator in the Eaſt and Weſt Points of the Hori- 
zon. It curs the Horizon and Equinoctial oblique- 
ly; making with the former, an Angle equal to 
the Sun's greateſt Meridian-Altitude in any Lati- 
rude; and with the EquinoCtial, an Angle of 23* 
30 Minutes, which is the Sun's greateſt Decli- 
ration, 

This is a Broad Circle, and thro' the middle of 
it is drawn a Line, called the Ecliptick, or Via 
foits, the way of the Sun, becauſe the Sun never 
deviates from it, in his Annual Motion; as the 
Pianers do all more or leis, (whence it hath its 
Breadth.) | | 

The Zedtach, in the Globe, is mark'd with the 
Characters of the Twelve Signs, and in ir is found | 
out the Sun's Place, which is under what Star or 
Conſtellation he appears to be at Nocn. | 
By this are determined the four Quarters of the 
Year ; and accordingly it is divided into 4 Parts, 
and as the Sun goes on here, he hath more or leg 
Veclination, North and South. 

Allo from this Circle, the Latitudes of the Pla- 
ncts and fixed Stars are accounted, from the Eclip- 
uck rowards its Poles. 

And thoſe Poles are 23 Degrees 30 Minutes di- 
[tant trom the Poles of the World, or of the Equi- 
neal; and by their Motions are the Polar Cir: 
des deſcribed, | 
In theſe Poles all the Circles of Longitude which 
are drawn thro' the Jodiacł, do terminate, (as the 

cridians and Hour Circles do in the Poles of the 
World) and as the Azimuth Circles do, in the Ze- 
nith and Nadir. 
i The Breadth of this Circle, or rather Zone in 
due Heavens, is 20 Degrees, for beyond 10 De. 
8rces North, or 10 Degrees South, the Latitude 
ct no Planet ever reaches. 
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Years Time is running thro' the Zodiack or Eclip- 
tick, there happen to be 12 Lunations: or the 
Moon undergdes all her Changes and Phaſes, 12 
times, Pretty near. Each Sign is divided into 20 
Degrees, {5 that the whole makes 340: And they 
begin to reckon ar the Eaſtern Interſection of the: 
EquinoGto! and Ecliptick ; or at the Vernal Equi- 


nox, When place the firſt Point of Aries; go- 


ing on thence to Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, &c. and 
When; £017: thus forward on according to the 
| utua) ren 4344 Conrle of the Signs, they call ir, 
in Cut if you count backwards from 
Ti; ies, 5c. they ſay, tis in Antecedentia. 
| ame of this Circle, and its 
£191 
1 -907:0rs obſerved the Sun in 


Motion to deſcribe always 
ame Line or Track in the Heavens, 

ver to deviate from this Path either to the 
th or the South, as all the other Planets, they 
found, did more ot leſs. And becauſe they obſer- 
ved the Sun to ſhift as it were backwards, thro” all 
the Parts of this Circle or Path, fo that in his 
whole Years Courſe, he would Riſe, Culminate, 
and Set with every Point of it: They diſtingui- 
ſhed the Fixed Stars which appeared in or near this 
Circle into 12 Conſtellations or Diviſions, which 
they called Signs, becauſe they were Marks to di- 
ſtinguiſn whereabour the Sun was. Theie Signs 
they painted uſually in the form of Animals, ard 
rhence came the Word ⁊odiack; and the very mid- 
dle Line of it is called the Ecliptick, becauſe the 
Eclipſes only happen when the Moon allo is in 
that Line. 

ZODIACK of the Comets, Caſſini hath obſer- 
ved a certain Tract in the Heavens, within whoie 
Bounds (by many Obſervations) he harh found 
moſt Comets, tho not all, ro ke2p, This he makes 
as broad as the other Jod ach, and marks it with 


7 


ta 
Signs or Conſtellations like that, which are Anti- 
nous, P.ſagus, Andromeda, Tau; us, Orion the leſſe: 
Dog, Hydra, the Centaure, Scorpion, and Sægit— 
tary. 

ZONE, in Geography, is a Space contain'd be- 
tween two Parallels; of theſe Zones there are Five 
commonly reckon'd, viz. Two Frozen, two Tempe- 
rate, and one Burning Tone 

The Frozen Zones, are thoſe Parts of the Globe 
comprehended between the Pole and the Polar 
Circle; therefore one muſt be towards the North, 
the other towards the South: The Frozen, or Fi- 
gid Fone, towards the North, lying between the 
North Polar Circle, and the North Pole, contains 
part of Iſland, and Norway, Lapland, Finmark , Sa- 
mojeda, Neva-Jembla, Greenland, and ſome other 
parts of North America, The Frigid None, te- 
ward the South, lying between the South Polar 
Circle, and the South Pole, is not yet known whe— 
ther it contains Land or Water. 

The Temperate Jones are one on the North fide 
of the Equaror between rhe Artick Circle, aud the 
Tropick of Cancer; another on the South fide be- 


1. ſeems do have bee 
Whic! 


\: thaw alt ©: | 
©) they call Signs) becauſe while the Sun in a 


rween the Tropick of Capricgrs, and the Antartick 


n divided into 12 Parts, Circle. 
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Terrid one, or Burning Zone, contains all 


Birds, Fiſhes, Inſects, Qc. 


ZOOTOMY, 
Men: | 


ZUGOMATICUS, is a Muſcle of the Face, ſo 
called by Nolan, becauſe it ariſes from the Os Fu- 
gale, or ⁊ugema. Its Origination is round and 
Fleſhy from the external part of the ſaid Bone; 
whence deſcending obliquely forwards, is inſerted 


Angle of the Lips. Whence this Muſcle 


near t 


that 


Earth, char lieth between the two Tro- 
ZOOGRAPHY, is a Deſcription of the Nature 
and Properties of Animal Bodies, ſuch as Beaſts, 
is an Artificial Dillection of 
Brute-Animals, as Androtomy is of the Bodies of 


lower to the Os Maxillare ; its extefnal 5 


—U—ꝑ— T 
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the Upper Jaw, it is of a riangular: Fipure . 
3 C 


Cn 
des, on lle 


a long Proceſs, called Proceſſus Zygematicy; att hah 


. ap it = 
with the Os Frentis, at the corner of the Eye Join 


the upper part it joins to the Os Spheno; 


ZYGOMATICUM, are Muſcles which. 
both Lips obliquely to either ſide, and — oo 
wiſe called Fugale, * 

ZYMOMA, is any Ferment, as the Nit 
Air, the watery Juice in the Mouth, the aſe 
quor in the Stomach, the Blocd in the Spleen by 
Blanchard. © TTY 

ZYMOSIMETRE, is an Inſtrument whereb 
the degree of the Fermentation. ariſing from th 
Mixture of divers Liquors, is alured ; or he 


and its Partner act, they draw both Lips upwards, Temperament or degree of heat in the Blood & 


and make a pleaſant Countenance. 


ZYGOMA, or Os Mali, is one of the Bones of 


3 


Animals, Sc. 


ZYMOSIS. 


Sec Fermentation, 


R IX. 
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